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TO 
THE  MOST  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

BT  DIYJKE  PROYIDEKCE 

LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

PRIMATE  OF  ALL  ENGLAND,  AND  METROPOLITAN. 


MY  LORD  ARCHBISHOP, 

In  ofTering  to  the  British  Public  a  new  edition  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  whom  can  I 
dedicate  it  with  more  propriety  than  to  your  Grace? 

While  you,  my  Lord,  presided  over  the  Diocese  of  London,  when  I  was 
unknown,  except  by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  you  were  pleased  to 
consider  the  production  of  a  layman,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities, sufficient  to  authorize  your  Grace  to  admit  me  to  Holy  Orders:  and 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  realize  the  long-cherished  wish  of  devoting  myself  to  the 
service  of  our  Reformed  Church,  in  attachment  to  whose  principles  I  had  been 
educated  at  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Foundation  op  Christ's  Hospital. 

Your  Grace  has  since  honoured  my  various  publications  with  your  approba- 
tion ;  and,  in  presenting  me  to  the  benefice  which  I  now  hold,  your  Grace  has 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  favour  conferred,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
bestowed;  kindly  and  promptly,  without  expectation,  without  solicitation. 

The  former  editions  of  this  introduction  were  inscribed  to  a  late  eminent 
nobleman  *  from  whom  I  had  received  many  favours,  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  which  I  hope  to  cherish  through  life.  But  I  could  not  suffer  the  work  again 
to  go  forth  to  the  public,  without  offering  some  memorial  of  my  gratitude  to 
your  Grace. 

The  very  kind  and  encouraging  reception  given  to  my  efforts  for  facilitating 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume  has  animated  me  to  renewed  exertion ;  and 
in  dedicating  to  your  Grace  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  latest  corrections  and  additions,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  may  prove  not  unworthy  of  the  patronage  which  your  Grace 
has  been  pleased  to  extend  to  its  author. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  my  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  much  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

Thomas  Hartwell  Horne. 
june  iv.  mdcccxxxiv. 

*  The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  Baron  Colchester. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE  SEVENTH  LONDON  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  encouraged  by  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  the 
former  impressions  of  this  work,  the  Author  has  carefully  revised  it  throughout ;  and  has  availed 
himself  of  numerous  suggestions  for  simplifying  and  improving  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
volumes,  which,  at  various  times,  have  been  communicated  to  him.  By  enlarging  the  pages,  and 
abridging  various  parts  which  would  admit  of  being  condensed,  as  well  as  by  transferring  to  the 
appendixes  certain  articles  which  had  before  been  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  work,  the  Author 
has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  and  important  matter,  without  materi- 
ally enlarging  its  size,  or  at  all  increasing  its  price.  These  various  alterations  and  additions,  he  trusts, 
will  be  found  to  render  his  labours  not  unworthy  of  a  continuance  of  that  patronage  with  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  honoured ;  and  also,  with  the  Divine  Blxssing  upon  his  work,  will  contribute 
to  facilitate  the  devout  and  attentive  study  of  '^  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  alonb  are  able  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

IiODdon,  June  4,  1884. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THB 

NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  SEVENTH  LONDON  EDITION.    , 


Tkx  publishers,  on  presenting  this  extensive  and  valuable  work  to  the  public,  take  the  opportunity 
to  say,  that  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  secure  a  correct  arrangement  and  impression  of  the  work 
from  the  latest  London  edition,  and  to  have  it  appear  in  an  improved  form  and  style,  and  yet  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  former  edition.  By  referring  to  the  Author's  Advertisement  above,  it  will  also 
be  readily  seen  that  this  edition  has  many  and  important  advantages  over  any  other.  It  comprises 
all  the  Author's  most  recent  improvements  and  additions ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  revised  the 
whole  work,  simplified  its  arrangement,  and  added  much  new  and  important  matter. 

Fhikdalphiii,  October,  188A. 


LET  THE  SWEET  SAVOUR  OF  JEHOVAH  OUR  GOD  BE  UPOH  US, 

AKD  THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DIRECT  FOR  US ; 

THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DO  THOU  DIRECT ! 

MAL.  zc.  17.  sMBor  bobslbt's  tbbbiob. 


IF   I   HAVE    DONE    WELL   AND   AS   IS   FITTING   THE    STORT,   IT   IS   THAT    WHICH   I   DESIRED;    BUT   IF 

SLENDERLY   AND   MEANLY,   IT    IS    THAT   WHICH   I   COULD   ATTAIN  UNTO. 

9  XACOABBBB  XT*  88. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION.* 


The  Author  of  the  present  work  cannot  offer  a 
new  edition  of  it  to  the  Public,  without  expressing 
the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  very  favour- 
able manner  in  which  his  volumes  have  been 
received.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  circula- 
tion which  his  work  has  obtained  in  the  Universi- 
ties and  other  Theological  Seminaries  in  England, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  various  Universities  and 
Theological  Seminaries  in  North  America* 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Author  has  sedulously 
availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  liberally  communicated  to  him  for  correct- 
ing his  work,  and  improving  its  arrangement 
By  enlarging  the  pages,  as  well  as  employing  a 
small  but  clear  and  distinct  type  in  several  parts 
of  the  work,  he  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a 
large  mass  of  new  and  important  matter. 

Thjb  Introduction  to  thb  Critical  Study 
AND  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
once  more  offered  to  the  Public,  is  designed  as  a 
comprehensive  Manual  of  Sacred  Literature, 
selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
biblical  critics,  both  British  and  foreign.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  Author's  own  wants  many  years 
since,  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  when  he  stood 
in  need  of  a  guide  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  would  not  only  furnish  him 
with  a  general  introduction  to  them,  but  would 
also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradictions, 
and  to  study  the  Bible  with  that  attention  which 
its  supreme  importance  demands:  for  ^^ every 
sentence  of  the  Bible  is  from  God,  and  every  man 
is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  it"t  At  this 
time  the  Author  had  no  friend  to  assist  his 
studies,— or  remove  his  doubts, — nor  any  means 
of  procuring  critical  works.  At  length  a  list  of 
the  more  eminent  foreign  biblical  critics  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  directed  him  to  some  of  those 

*  This  prefaM  ynm  Bnt  printed  in  the  year  1821 :  it  is  now 
repnnted  with  the  reqninte  alterations,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present 
improved  anrangement  of  the  following  woik. 

f  Bishop  Hordey. 


sources  of  information  which  he  was  seeking ;  he 
then  resolved  to  procure  such  of  them  as  his  very 
limited  means  would  permit,  with  the  design, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  satisfying  his  own  mind  on 
those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him,  and  ulti* 
mately  of  laying  before  the  Public  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might 
supersede  such  a  publication. 

The  idea  thus  conceived  has  been  steadily  kept 
in  view  for  more  than  twenty  years;*  and  al- 
though, during  that  interval,  several  valuable  trea- 
tises have  appeared  on  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  which  he  gladly  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  for  many  important  hints  and  illus- 
trations ;  yet,  since  no  one  has  been  published  in 
the  English  language,  embracing  all  those  im- 
portant subjects,  which  the  Author  apprehends  to 
be  essential  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  sacred 
volume,  he  has  been  induced  to  prosecute  his 
investigations,  the  result  of  which  he  tenders  for 
the  assistance  of  others. 

The  two  Volumes,!  of  which  the  work  now 
consists,  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  following 
topics : 

Volume  I.  contains  a  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Pre- 
servation and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
including,  among  other  subjects,  a  copious  inves- 
tigation of  the  testimonies  from  pro&ne  authors 
to  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  a  new  branch  of  evidence  for  their 
credibility f  which  is  furnished  by  coins,  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  ancient  structures. — ^This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  view  of  the  arguments  afforded 
by  miracles  and  prophecy,  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  interhal 
evidence  for  their  inspiration,  furnished  by  the 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines,  and  by 
the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts,  revealed  in  the 

•  Now  upwaids  of  thirty  yean.  [1834.] 

j;  This  woik  being  originally  in  four  volumes,  the  Prefiioe  has 
been  slighUy  altered  to  suit  the  present  anangement  in  two 
^lunes. 
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Bible; — ^the  harmony  subsisting  between  every 
part; — ^the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
present  time ; — and  their  tendency  to  promote  the 
present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  by  an  historical  review  of  the  beneficial 
effects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  together 
with  a  refutation  of  the  very  numerous  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in 
recent  deistical  publications. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work*  the  Author 
had  given  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  evidences 
for  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  more  extended  view  of  the  genuine- 
ness, credibility,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  augment,  unne- 
cessarily, the  number  of  treatises  extant  on  these 
subjects,  he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  most  valuable.  In  pre- 
paring the  second  edition  for  the  press,  it  was  his 
intention  to  condense  these  remarks,  and  to  sub- 
join a  few  additional  considerations  :  but  he  was 
induced  to  deviate  from  this  design  by  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  infidel  works  and  tracts,  whose 
avowed  object  was,  by  the  unblushing  reassertion 
of  old  and  often  refuted  objections,  or  by  specious 
insinuations,  to  undermine  and  to  subvert  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ — ^^  the  pillar  of  society, 
the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order, 
which  alone  has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  and  secure  to  every  one  his  rights  ;  to 
the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  industry,  to  the 
rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the 
preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes  the 
stability  of  their  thrones."  Called  upon  by 
nikmefrom  the  press ,  to  consider  these  objections 
to  Divine  Revelation,  the  author  felt  it  his  duty 
not  to  shrink  from  the  task ;  and  as  the  antago- 
nists of  the  Scriptures  have  in  some  degree  varied 
the  ground  of  their  attacks,  he  indulges  the  hope 
that  a  temperate  discussion  of  this  subject,  accom- 
modated to  the  present  times,  may  be  not  unac- 
ceptable to  the  biblical  student,  who  may,  perhaps, 
at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Scriptures.  To  his  own  mind, 
indeed,  the  result  of  the  laborious  inquiries,  in 
which  he  has  thus  been  necessarily  involved,  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  : — for,  not  having  access 
to  all  the  numerous  and  able  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  infidels  of  former  ages,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  consider  every  objection  for  him- 
self ; — and  in  every  instance  he  has  found  that  the 


•  Tbe  fint  edition  wai  publubed  Jane  4th,  1818. 
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numerous — ^he  had  almost  said  innumerable— ^con- 
tradictions, alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, have  disappeared  before  an  attentive  and 
candid  examination.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner,  in  which 
some  of  the  productions  in  question  have  been 
executed,  renders  them  unworthy  of  notice  :  but 
nothing  surely  is  unworthy  of  notice  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  ignorant  or  the  unwary ;  and 
though  some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
modern  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  so 
coarse  as  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation, 
yet  others  are  so  concisely  and  speciously  ex- 
pressed, as  to  demand  several  pages, — the  result 
of  many  days'  laborious  research,  in  order  to 
detect  their  sophistry  and  falsehood. 

When  the  Author  began  to  prepare  this  first 
volume  for  the  press,  he  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  publish  it  in  a  detached  form,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  ready  and  immediate  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions which  at  that  time  were  almost  daily  issued 
from  the  press.  In  such  a  form  it  had  even  been 
announced  to  the  Public:  but  as  the  objections 
continued  to  be  multiplied,  the  work  impercepti- 
bly accumulated  in  its  progress ;  and  when  the 
first  volume  was  completed,  the  Author  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinct publication,  on  account  of  the  additional 
pecuniary  loss  which  he  would  inevitably  have 
incurred.  He  has  only  to  express  his  ardent 
hope,  that  this  part  of  his  labours  may,  through 
the  Divine  Blessing,  enable  his  readers  to  be 
readi/  always  to  give  an  answer  to  evert  man 
that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them  ;  and  he  most  earnestly  requests  that  they 
will  examine  lind  combine,  with  candour  and 
attention,  all  the  various  evidences  here  adduced 
for  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  credibility,  and 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
then  solemnly  and  deliberately,  as  rational  and 
accountable  beings,  deduce  that  inference  from  the 
whole,  for  which  they  must  hereafter  answer  at 
the  tribunal  of  God. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume,  in  Two  Parts, 
treats,  first,  on  Sacred  Criticism  ;  including  an 
Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Original 
Languages  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Cognate  or 
Kindred  Dialects ; — a  Critical  History  of  the 
Text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — a  Critical  Notice 
of  the  Divisions  and  Marks  of  Distinction  occur- 
ring in  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Editions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Principal  Manuscripts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ; — and  an  Account  of 
the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.     These 
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liscussions  are  followed  by  dissertations, — On  the 
Causes  and  Sources  of  the  Various  Readings 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  Digest  of  the 
chief  Critical  Canons  for  weighing  and  applying 
them  ;  on  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  with  New  Tables  of  the  Quotations 
at  length,*  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  ^nd  English,  and  a 
Classification  t>f  them  ;  showing,  ^r^/,  their  rela- 
tive agreement  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the 
Septuagint ;  and,  secondly y  whether  they  are  pro- 
phecies  cited  as  literally  fulfilled  ;  prophecies 
^  typically  or  spiritually  applied  ;  prophecies  cited 
m  the  way  of  illustration  ;  or  simple  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testament; — and  on  Harmonies  of  the 
Scriptures ;  including  the  different  schemes  of 
Harmonizers,  and  observations  on  the  duration 
of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Second  Part  of  the  First  Volume  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; comprehending  an  investigation  of  the 
Sense  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Signification  of 
Words  ; — ^the  Subsidiary  Means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Sense  or  Scripture  ;  viz.  the  Testi- 
mony of  Contemporary  Writers,  Ancient  Ver- 
sions, Scholiasts  and  Glossog^aphers,  and  the 
Testimony  of  Foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
Language ;  the  Context ;  Subject-Matter  ;  Scope ; 
Analogy  of  Languages  ;  Analogy  of  Faith ;  the 
Assistance  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  Writings 
and  also  from  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures ;  Historical  Circum- 
stances ;  and  Commentaries. 

These  discussions  are  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  principles,  for  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  to  the  Special  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Sacred  Writings,  including  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Figurative  Language  of 
Scripture,  comprehending  the  principles  of  Inter- 
pretation of  Tropes  and  Figures  ;  together  with 
an  examination  of  the  Metonymies,  Metaphors, 
Allegories,  Parables,  Proverbs,  and  other  figura- 
tive modes  of  speech  occurring  in  the  Bible ; — ^the 
Interpretation  of  the  Poetical  Parts  of  Scripture  ; 
the  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  including 
the  Interpretation  of  Types  ; — ^the  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy,  including  general  Rules  for  ascer- 
taining the  Sense  of  the  Prophetic  Writings,  with 


*  In  the  fint  editicn.  Tablet  of  Reference9  only  wera  given 
to  the  QaoCationa  from  the  Old  Teilament  in  the  New;  but  as 
these  qnotadonfl  hAire  been  freqnentlj  made  the  subject  of  canl 
bj  the  adYersaries  of  the  SGriptuies,  and  as  all  students  have  not 
the  time  to  find  out  and  oompon  several  hundred  refinences, 
flie  Amhor  has  turn  given  them  at  length,  accompanied  with 
tiM  beat  critioal  lenaiks  whidi  he  could  coUeet 
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Observations  on  the  Accomplishment  of  Prophecy 
in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Predictions  rela 
tive  to  the  Messiah  ;-^the  Interpretation  of  the 
Doctrinal  and  Moral  Parts  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Promises  and  Threatenings  therein  contained  ;— 
the  Interpretation  and  Means  of  harmonizing 
Passages  of  Scripture,  which  are  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory ; — and  the  Inferential  and  Practical 
Reading  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  utmost  brevity,  consistent  with  perspicuity 
has  been  studied  in  this  portion  of  the  work  ;  and, 
therefore,  but  few  texts  of  Scripture,  compara- 
tively, have  been  illustrated  at  great  length.  But 
especial  care  has  been  taken,  by  repeated  colla- 
tions, that  the  very  numerous  references  which 
are  introduced  should  be  both  pertinent  and  cor- 
rect ;  so  that  those  readers,  who  may  be  disposed 
to  try  them  by  the  rules  laid  down,  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  with  facility. 

An  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  the  books  commonly  termed 
the  Apocrypha,  of  the  miracles  of  the  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  di£Scultie8  attendant 
on  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  These  dis- 
cussions are  followed  by  a  table  of  the  chief  pro- 
phecies relative  to  the  Messiah,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  genuineness  of  Josephus's  testimony  concern- 
ing Jesus  Christ 

In  Volume  II.  will  be  found  a  Sketch  or  Svm- 
MART  OF  Biblical  Gkographt  and  Ahtiqui* 
TIES,  in  four  parts  : — 

Part  I.  includes  an  outline  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Liand. 

Part  II.  treats  on  the  Political  and  Milita- 
ry Affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Part  HI.  discusses  the  Sacred  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred 
Places,  Sacred  Persons,  Sacred  Times  and  Sea- 
sons, and  the  Corruptions  of  Religion  among  the 
Jews,  their  Idolatry  and  various  Sects,  together 
with  a  description  of  their  Moral  and  Religious 
State  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  Domestic  Anti- 
quities, or  the  Private  Life,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Amusements,  &c.  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
nations  Incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  volume  contains  (besides  chronological 
and  other  tables  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures)   a  Biographical,  Historical,  and   Geogra- 
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phical  Ipdex  of  the  most  distinguished  Persons, 
Nations,  Countries,  and  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  New  Testament ;  includ- 
ing an  abstract  of  profane  oriental  history,  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  captirity,  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews  as  referred  to  in 
the  Prophetic  Writings,  and  presenting  historical 
notices  of  the  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median,  and 
Persian  empires.  In  this  Index  are  incorporated 
References  to  the  Principal  Matters  contained  in 
this  Volume ;  so  as  to  render  it,  in  fact,  both  a 
concise  System  and  a  Dictioitart  07  Biblicai. 
Antiquities. 

In  this  Volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only 
a  sketch  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities. 
To  have  written  a  complete  treatise  on  this  inte- 
resting subject, — as  he  conceives  such  a  treatise 
should  be  written, — ^would  have  required  a  work 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  present :  but  though 
he  has  been  designedly  brief  in  this  part  of  his 
undertaking,  he  indulges  the  hope  that  few  really 
essential  points,  connected  with  sacred  antiquities, 
will  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  appropriated 
to  the  Analysis  of  Scriptttrs.  It  contains 
copious  Critical  Prefaces  to  the  respective  Books, 
and  Synopses  of  their  several  contents.  In  draw- 
ing up  these  synopses,  the  utmost  attention  has 
been  given  in  order  to  present,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, at  one  glance,  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subjects  contained  in  each  book  of  Scripture. 
In  executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author 
has  endeavoured  to  steer  between  the  extreme 
prolixity  of  some  analysts  of  the  Bible  and  the 
too  great  brevity  of  others ;  and  he  ventures  to 
hope,  that  this  portion  of  his  labours  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  studying  thi  doctrinal 

PARTS  OF  the  ScRIPTTTRSS. 

A  copious  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises 
(among  other  articles)  bibliographical  and  critical 
notices,  methodically  arranged,  of  the  principal 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Versions 
thereof,  both  ancient  and  modem,  including  a 
history  of  the  chief  modem  Versions ;  together 
with  notices  of  the  principal  Philologers,  Critics, 
and  Commentators  who  have  elucidated  the  Text, 


History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Bible.  .•  These 
bibliographical  notices  haVe  been  derived  partly 
from  the  Author's  knowledge  of  their  works, 
partly  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  eminent 
biblical  critics,  and  partly  from  the  best  critical 
journals  and  other  sources  :  the  preference  being 
invariably  given  to  those  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  acknowledged  talent  and  ability  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  The  facility  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  the  sales  by 
auction  of  several  valuable  divinity  libraries,  have 
also  enabled  the  Author  to  procure  many  critical 
works  that  would  otherwise  have  been  inacces- 
sible. 

Throughout  the  work  references  have  been  made 
to  such  Improved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated 
particular  subjects ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
specify  the  particular  editions  of  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  notes  to  the  following  pages.  They 
are  all  referred  to  for  the  statements  contained  in 
the  text ;  many  of  them  furnish  details  which 
the  limits  of  the  present  volumes  would  not 
admit ;  and  some  few  give  accounts  and  represen- 
tations which  the  Author  thought  he  had  reason 
to  reject  All  these  references,  however,  are  in- 
duced for  the  convenience  of  those  readers,  who 
may  have  inclination  and  opportunity  for  pro- 
secuting more  minute  inquiries. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work,  once 
more  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  Public  The 
Author  has  prosecuted  his  labours  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and,  though  he  dares  not  hope  that 
he  can  altogether  have  avoided  mistake,  yet  he 
can  with  truth  declare  that  he  has  anxiously  en- 
deavoured not  to  mislead  any  one. 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  this  preface  with- 
out tendering  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
(now  Archbishop  op  Canthrbxjrt),  for  his  libe- 
ral offer  of  access  to  the  Episcopal  Library  at 
Fulham  ; — an  offer,  the  value  of  which  (though 
he  had  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  it  only  to 
a  limited  extent)  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 


kindness  and  promptitude 
made. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  Tm  F088IBILIT7,  PKOBABIUTT,  AND  NECESSITT  OF  ▲  DIYin  BXTILATipir. 

L  Heveiation  defined, — IL  PoMtiMity  •/  a  Divine  Revelation, — ^IH.  Probability  of  ouch  Revelation  ehovrn,  1.  From  cA# ' 
Credit  given^  in  all  ageoy  to  falte  Revelations  /  2.  From  the  fact  that  the  roieett  philotophert  of  antiquity  thought  a 
IHrnne  Revelation  probable,  and  alto  expected  one^ — ^IV.  JSTeceooity  of  tuch  Revelation  proved,  1.  From  the  inakiUty  of 
mere  human  reaoon  to  attain  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  -will  of  God  / — 2.  From  the  utter  want  of  authority,  which 
attended  the  pureot  precepto  of  the  ancient  philoaophers  /  3.  From  the  actual  state  of  religion  and  moral*  among  the 
modem  heathen  nations^ — Y.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  Philosophy  and  right  Reason  are  sujficient  to  instruct 
men  in  their  Duty, — YI.  Possible  means  of  affording  a  Divine  Revelation, 


That  theie  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years  there  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  separate  people  called 
the  Jews,  who  are  disdo^ished  by  peculiar  custonis,  and 
profes8  a  peculiar  religion : — Further,  that  there  now  is,  and 
that  for  eighteen  centuries  there  has  existed,  in  the  world,  a 
religion  called  the  Christian  ;  and  that  its  professors,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  appeal  to  certain  books,  by  them  accounted 
sacred,  as  the  basis  on  which  their  religion  is  founded : — 
These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  controvert. 

I.  The  Yolume,  to  which  Jews  and  Christiana  thus  respec- 
tively appeal,  is  termed  the  Biblb,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way 
of  eminence.  It  comprises  a  great  number  of  different 
narratives  and  compositions,  written  by  several  persons,  at 
distant  periods,  in  different  languages,  and  on  various  sub- 
jects. Vet  all  of  these,  collective!^,  claim  to  be  a  divikb 
REVELATION,  that  is,  s  discovcry  afforded  by  God  to  man  of 
Himself  or  of  His  will,  over  and  above  what  He  has  made 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  reason. 

The  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  of  three  kinds : — ^Thus, 
some  things  are  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature,  without 
revelation;  of  this  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  "  for  his  invisible  things,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made."  Other  things  are  of  pure  and  simple  revelation, 
which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature :  such  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  the  worid  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Others,  again,  are  discoverable  bj  the  light  of  nature  but 
imperfectly,  and  therefore  stand  m  need  of  a  revelation  to 
give  them  further  proof  and  evidence ;  of  this  sort  are  a  fu- 
ture state  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  But  of 
what  degree  soever  the  revelation  may  be,  whether  partial 
or  entire,  whether  a  total  discovery  of  some  unknown  truths, 
or  only  a  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  must 
be  supernatural,  and  proceed  from  God. 

II.  Possibility  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 

No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  rea- 
sonably deny,  that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revela- 
tion of^  himself  and  of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  different  from  the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own  rational 
fiicolties  and  powers.  For,  if  the  power  of  God  be  almighty, 
it  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  contradiction, 
which  cannot  be  pretended  in  this  case.  We  cannot  di^ 
tiDctly  explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which 


they  are  excited  or  impressed  upon  the  homan  mind ;  but 
we  know  that  these  ways  are  verjr  various.  And  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  author  of  our  being  has  it  not  in  his  powei 
to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  informing  and  in* 
stnicting  us  in  those  things,  which  we  are  deeply  concerned 
to  know  1  Our  inability  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against  it.' 

And  as  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  Uiat  God  can,  if  he 
sees  fit,  communicate  his  will  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordi- 
nary revelation,  so  he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
those,  to  whom  this  revelation  is -originally  and  immediately 
made,  a  full  and  certain  assurance  Uiat  it  is  a  true  divine 
revelation.  This  is  a  natural  conseauence ;  for,  to  suppose 
that  God  can  communicate  his  will  in  a  way  of  extraordi- 
nary revelation,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient assurance  to  the  person  or  pereons  to  whom  he  thus 
reveals  his  will,  is  evidently  absurd  and  contradictory.  It 
is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  can  reveal  his  will,  but  has  no 
way  of  making  men  know  that  he  does  so ;  which  is  a  most 
unreasonable  nmitation  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom. 
He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce  that  this  is  impossible,  is 
bound  to  pronounce  where  the  impossibility  of  it  lies.  If 
men  can  communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or  language 
in  such  a  way  as  that  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  thai 
speaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  affirm  that  God, 
on  supposition  of  his  communicating  his  mind  and  will  to 
any  person  or  pereons  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation, 
has  no  way  of  causing  his  rational  creatures  to  know  that  it 
is  He,  and  no  other,  who  makes  this  discovery  to  them.  To 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  him  such  a  power, 
is  a  glaring  contradiction.  > 

III.  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is 
possible  for  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  pbobability  of  such  a  revelation. 

1.  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the 
existence  of  a  God,  who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some 
kind  of  commerce  and  communication  subsisted  between 
God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious 
<  This  bas  been  acknowledged  by  a  late  distinguished  antagonist  of  nvo- 


lation;  who  observes,  that  "an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  the  word  inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote,  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on  botly,  or  body  on  mind ;" 
and  "  that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon, 
merely  because  we  cannot  account  for  iL"  Lord  BoUngbroke's  yiTorka, 
vol.  il.  p.  46a  4to.  edit. 

•  Leiand's  Advanmga  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  ReTelation,  vol  i. 
pp.  ia-15.  (8vo.  edit.  Glasgow,  1819.) 
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rites  and  ceTemonies,  which  every  nation  pretended  to  receiye 
from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legisla- 
tors of  antiquity, — as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  ^lon, 
Lycnrgfus,  Numa,  &c.  kc.  all  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
fess some  intercourse  with  heayen,  in  order  to  giye  the  greater 
sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.*  And  what  gaye 
birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  oracles,  divinations, 
and  auguries,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense  en- 
tertain^ by  mankind  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  of  their 
rued  of  a  suf>ematura]  illumination ;  as  well  as  the  persua- 
sion, that  their  gods  held  a  perpetual  intercourse  witn  men, 
and  by  various  means  gave  them  intelligence  of  future 
things. 

3.  The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  further  appears 
from  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers, particularly  Socrates  and  Plato,  confessed  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  such  a  rerelation  to  instruct  them  in  mat- 
ters which  were  of  the  utmost  conseauence.  With  regard 
to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowledged  that,  as  the  state 
of  the  world  then  was,  there  was  no  human  means  of  re- 
forming it.  But  they  not  only  saw  and  acknowledged  their 
great  want  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  their 
conduct  towards  God  and  towards  man  ;  they  likewise  ex- 
pressed a  strong  hope  or  expectation,  that  God  would,  at 
some  future  time,  make  such  a  discovery  as  should  dispel 
the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  involved.' 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we 
are  authorised  to  infer,  tltat  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only 
probable,  but  also  absolutely  nxcbssary. 

1.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past 
ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of  the 
true  happiness  of  man,  or  of  a  future  state.  To  a  reflectinff 
and  observant  mind,  the  harmony,  beauty,  and  wisdom  oF 
all  the  varied  works  of  creation  are  demonstrative  evidence 
of  a  First  Great  Cause;  and  the  continued  preservation  of 
al)  things  in  their  order,  attests  a  divine  and  superintending 
Providence.  But  the  utiimaie  design  of  God  in  all  his  works 
cannot  be  perfectly  known  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and 
consequently  our  knowledge  of  his  preceptive  will  or  law  is 
equally  uncertain,  so  far  as  his  works  disclose  it  or  philoso- 
phy has  discovered  it'  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  writings 
of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  philosophers,  we  shall  find 
that  they  were  not  only  ignorant  of  many  important  points 
in  religion  which  revelation  has  discovered  to  us,  but  also 
that  endless  differences  and  inconsistencies  prevailed  among 
them  in  points  of  the  greatest  moment ;  while  some  of  them 
taught  doctrines  which  directly  tend  to  promote  vice  and 
wiclcedness  in  the  world ;  and  the  influence  of  all,  in  recti- 
fying the  notions  and  reforming  the  lives  of  mankind,  was 
inconsiderable.  A  concise  statement  of  facts  will  confirm 
and  illustrate  this  observation : 

(I.)  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  and 
worship  of  God  were  dark,  confused,  and  imperfect. 

While  lome  philosophers  asserted  the  being  of  a  God,  othen 
openly  denied  it :  others,  again,  embraced,  or  pretended  to  em- 

>  This  fitct  is  remsrkably  conflrmed  hj  the  celebrated  heathen  geo- 
grapher Strabo,  whose  observation  on  the  supposed  Intercourse  between 
mankind  and  the  Deity  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted :  "  Whatever,"  says 
he,  "becomes  of  the  real  truth  of  these  relations,  this  however  is  certain, 
that  men  did  ssLnvB  and  think  them  true :  and,  for  this  reason,  prophets 
were  held  in  such  honour,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  sometimes  of  royal 
d^Uv,  as  being  persons  who  delivered  precepts  and  admonitions  from  the 
g<Mls,  Doth  while  they  lived,  and  also  after  their  death.  Buch  were  Tiresias, 
Amphiaraus,  &c.  Ac.  Buch  ttere  Motet  and  hit  tuceettort."  Strab. 
Geotr.  lib.  zvi.  pp.  1084,  1086.  ed.  Oxon. 

•-Plato,  de  Rep.  lib.  Iv.  A  vi.  and  Alciblad.  ii.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has 
exhibited  Uiese  and  other  testimonies  at  length  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  proposition  vl.  (Boyle  Lec- 
tures, vol.  U.  pp.  130—136.  foUo  edit) 

■  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  equal  plea.sore  and  in- 
■traction,  Dr.  Ellis's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "Knowledge  of  Divine 
Things  from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  or  Nature,"  published  many 
▼ears  since  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  al  London  in  IB II.  8vo.  Dr.  E.  also 
threw  the  substance  of  this  treatise  into  a  single  discourse,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  preceding  by  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  comiriand 
the  requisite  leisure  for  reading  a  large  volume.  The  discourse  in  ques- 
tion is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  well-known  snd  excellent  collec- 
tion or  trscts  entitled  "The  Scholar  armed  against  the  Errors  of  the 
Time ;"  and  is  entitled  "An  Inquirv,  whence  cometh  Wisdom  and  Under- 
standing to  Man  1"  It  shows  satisfactorily,  that  Religion  and  language 
enteredthe  world  by  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  had 
not  been  a  rational  or  religious  creature ;  that  nothing  csn  oblige  the  con- 
science bat  the  revested  will  of  God ;  and  that  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of 
nature  never  existed  but  in  the  human  imagination.  The  same  aitniment 
is  also  discussed  in  an  able  but  anonymous  tract,  (now  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  known  to  be  written  by  the  Xlev.  Dr.  James  Paton,  a  divine  of  the 
Scottish  church,)  entitled  "An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  knowledce  of  (Sod 
has,  Id  all  Ages,  b«en  derived  from  RevelaUon  or  Tradition,  not  from  Na- 
ture."   Olsn^ow,  1773.  8vo. 


brace,  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  goda,  f»1wria1,  a*nal,  tama- 
tnal,  and  inlemal ;  whilo  oChon  mpraaentod  the  Dotty  as  a  oor- 
poioal  being  onited  to  matter  bj  a  necewaiy  oonnezioii,  and 
•object  to  an  immotable  fide.  Am  eteiy  eotmtry  had  itm  jmnJmr 
deitiea,  the  philooophen  (whaterer  might  be  their  pnwwam  aenti- 
ments)  aani^ioncd  and  defended  the  religion  of  tbe  state ;  and 
urged  a  conformity  to  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  dtisen.  Thqr 
"  diligently  practised  the  eeremoniee  of  their  Csthers  ;  devoady 
frequented  the  templet  of  the  goda ;  and  aometimee,  oondeaoend- 
ing  to  act  a  part  on  the  theelre  of  eupentition,  they  coneeeled 
the  eentimenta  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal  robea.**^  It  is 
true  that  irtsulated  passages  may  be  found  in  the  writiiigB  of 
tome  of  the  philosophers,  which  apparently  indicate  the  most 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections. 
These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  regarded  witli  a  Chris- 
tian eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity  :  but,  in  order 
to  discover  their  real  value,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own 
standard,  and  must  be  interpreted  upon  principles  ttrietlg  pajyin, 
in  which  case  the  context  will  be  found,  either  to  <daum  sncfa 
perfections  for  the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the  pofNilar  th^ 
ology,  or  to  connect  them  with  some  of  those  physiologicaJ  prin- 
ciples which  were  held  by  the  difleient  philosofriucal  eeele,  and 
efiectually  subverted  the  great  and  fuiulamental  doctrine  of  one 
supreme  Creator.*  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Penaana  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  on  their  belief  in  one  eupieme 
God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world.<>  But  a  devotkn  founded 
on  a  principle  so  purs  as  this,  if  it  survived  the  fint  ages  after 
the  flood,  which  cannot  be  proved,  is  known  with  oerteinty  lo 
have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sabian  idolatry ;  the  blind 
and  superstitious  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  son,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire,^  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  these  discordant  sentiments,  the  groaeest 
polytheism  and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  ancient  heathen 
nations.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  many  o»<mlinate 
deities,  and  the  number  of  inferior  deitioB  was  infinite  z^  they 
deified  dead,  and  sometimes  living  persons ;  the  former  often  oat 
of  injudicious  gratitude,  the  latter  usually  out  of  base  and  sordid 
flattery.  According  to  the  vulgar  estimation,  there  were  deities 
that  presided  over  every  distinct  nation,  eveiy  distinct  city,  every 
inconsiderable  town,  every  grove,  every  river,  every  fountain. 
Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to  different  deities.  Imperial 
Rome,  from  political  principles,  adopted  all  the  gods  which  vrere 
adored  by  the  nations  who  had  yielded  to  her  victorious  arms, 
and  thought  to  eternise  her  empire  by  crowding  them  all  into 
the  capitaL  Temples  and  fanes  were  errctfd  to  all  the  patnon*^ 
diteatetf  feartf  and  et>i7«,  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Suited 
to  the  various  characters  of  the  divinities  were  the  ntes  of  their 
worship.  Some  were  vindictive  snd  sanguinary ;  others  were 
jealous,  wrathfu*,  or  deceivers ;  and  all  of  them  were  unchaste, 
adulterous,  or  incestuous.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  monsters  of 
the  grossest  vice  and  wickedness :  and  their  rites  were  absurd, 
licentious,  and  cruel,  and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime, 
shameless  dissipation,  and  debauchery.  Prostitution,  in  all  its 
deformity,  was  systematically  annexed  to  various  pagan  temples, 
was  often  a  principal  source  of  their  revenues,  and  was,  in  aoms 

«  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  GO. 

>  Dr.  Ireland,  PaganiBm  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  46.  47.  Frank's 
Eaaay  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  p.  44.  "  These  ideas  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "were  precisely  the 
same  which  the  Brahmins  had  adopted  in  India,  and  according  to  which 
they  regulated  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Wheievor  the  dominion  of  ftise  religion  is  completely  esublished,  the 
body  of  the  people  gain  nothing  by  the  greatest  improvements  in  know- 
ledge. Tlieir  philosophers  conceal  from  thsm,  with  the  utmost  solicitude, 
the  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and  labour  to  support  that  fabrio 
of  superstition  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  overturned."  Historical 
Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  pp.  283,  284. 

•  AsiaL  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

1  Leland's  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Rev.  vol.  1.  pp.  99.  79. 

•  Thus,  the  OuUdeant  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  ihs 
number  of  months  in  the  year ;  ^d  Zoroaster,  the  great  Persian  reformer 
tauffhl  the  Medians  and  Persians  that  there  were  two  spirits  or  beings  sub- 
ordinate to  one  supreme,  eternal,  and  self-existent  beingt  ▼Iz-  Oromasdea, 
the  angel  of  Kght  and  promoter  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  Arimanes,  the 
angel  of  darkness  and sutlwr  of  misei^  and  vice.— Varro  makes  three  sorts 
of  heathen  theology ;-  -the  fahuloua,  invented  by  the  poets ;  tiie  phytical, 
or  that  of  the  philosophers ;  and  eivU  or  popular,  which  last  was  msti'uted 
in  the  several  cities  and  countries.— The  Greek  theologv  was  thus  distio' 
guished :— 1.  God,  who  rules  over  all  things ;— 2.  The  gods,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  govern  above  (he  moon ;— 3.  The  demons,  whose  jurisdiction  was  in 
the  air  bek>w  it ;— and,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who  were  ima- 
gined to  preside  over  terrestrial  affairs.  And.  besides  all  these,  the  evil 
demoiu  were  vmrshipped,  from  fear  of  the  mischief  they  might  commit 
These  facts  will  account  for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  heathen  deities 
of  which  Heaiod  computes  thirty  thoussnd  to  be  hovering  about  the  eari  i 
in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  an  indefinite  number. 
Orpheus  reckoned  >nly  three  hundred  and  tixty-fire ;  Varro  enumerated 
fAree  hundred iup)He'n\  although  he  himself,  together  with  Cicero,  Seneca, 
snd  some  other  eminent  phflosophers,  were  ashamed  of  the  heathen  del* 
tie^  and  believed  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
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cmintriM,  ef«i  com^iQkafj  upon  tKe  female  population.  Other 
^  impuritiea  were  aolemnly  practised  by  them  in  their  templea,  and 
in  public,  firom  the  very  thought  of  which  our  minds  revolt 
Bendea  the  numbers  of  men  who  were  killed  in  the  bloody  sports 
and  spectacles  instituted  in  honour  of  their  deities,  human  sacri- 
fices were  ofiered  to  propitiate  them.*  Boys  were  whipped  on 
the  altar  of  Diana,  sometimes  till  they  died.  How  many  lovely 
infants  did  the  Carthaginians  sacrifice  to  their  implacable  god 
Moloch  !  What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  public 
danger,  did  they  immolate,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the 
offended  deities ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  of  true  morality ; 
and  ingenious  and  learned  men  have  laboured  to  represent  them 
in  this  light,  and  also  to  show  how  well  calculated  they  are  for 
this  end.  "  They  have  said,  that  the  errors  of  polytheism  were 
detected  and  exposed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity'  and 
supreme  government  taught  and  explained  in  them ;  that  the 
initiated  became  bound  by  solemn  engagements  to  reform  their 
lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly  to  the  practice  and  culti- 
vation of  purity  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries was  extensive,  and  tiieir  influence  great : — ^  irUHantvr,* 
says  Cioero,  *gerUe9  orarum  ultima* 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  osten> 
tatious  of  their  own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  professions  to 
regenerate  the  people.  But  the  means  which  they  employed 
were  neither  suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end ;  nor  did  they 
answer  it.  The  mysteries,  which  it  has  been  pretended  were 
calculated  to  produce  it,  served  only,  in  fact,  to  explain  some  of 
ttie  subjects  of  mythology,  and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human 
poli<7 — ^to  inspire  heroism,  and  to  secure  civil  siibordination  and 
obedience.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  ask,  if  they  contributed  at 
all  to  change  the  people's  polytheistical  opinions,  or  to  improve 
their  morals  ?  Did  they  not,  in  place  of  becoming  better  by 
them,  degenerate  daUy?  were  they  not  oppressed  more  and 
more  by  superstition,  and  dissolved  in  vice  1  Did  not  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  philosophers  disapprove  of  the  mysteries  T — 
Alcibiades  mocked  the  gods — ^Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by  the 
Athenians  for  "the  neglect  of  them.  Socrates  certainly  had  no 
good  opinion  of  the  mysteries — ^he  was  not  initiated  into  them ; 
and  drcimistanoes  attending  them  have  been  suggested  which 
ought  to  render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

*'They  were  celebrated  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  They  were  frequently  conducted 
under  the  patronage  of  the  most  licentious  and  sensual  deities. 
The  most  indecent  objects  were  exhibited,  and  carried  in  pro- 
cession. <  It  is  a  shame,*  saith  the  Apostle,  *  even  to  speak  of 
those  things  which  were  done  of  them  in  secret'    At  last  they 

<  The  eblef  oracles  among  the  heathens  appointed  hmnsn  sacrifices :  as 
fhst  St  Delphi,  that  of  Dodona,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Saotea  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitea,  in  timea  of  great  calamity,  for  their 
"'      I  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  sons,  whom  thej  loved  best ;  and  it 


common  both  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  to 
sacrifice  their  children.  Further,  the  EgyptianiL  ttie  Athenians,  and  Lace- 
demonians, and,generaBy  speaicing,  all  the  Greeks ;— the  Romans,  Cartha- 
ginians, Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons ;— In  short,  all  the  heathen  nations 
throughout  the  world  offered  human  sacrificea  upon  their  altars ;  and  this, 
not  on  certain  emergencies  and  imminent  dangers  only,  but  constantly,  and 
In  some  places  everj  day.  Upon  extraordinary  accidents,  muUUueU*  were 
sacrificed  at  once  to  their  sanguinary  deides.  Thus,  during  the  t>attle 
between  the  Sicilian  army  under  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amil- 
car,  in  Sicily,  the  latter  remained  in  his  camp,  offering  sacrifices  to  the 
deities  of  ha  country,  and  consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  bodies  of 
numeroos  victims.  (Herod,  lib.  rii.  c.  16f.)  When  Agathodes  was  about 
to  besiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants^  seeing  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortanes  to  the  anger  of  datum ;  be- 
cause, instead  of  offering  up  children  of  noble  descent  (who  were  usually 
sacrificed)  there  had  been  miudulently  substhuled  for  them  the  children 
of  slaves  and  foreigners.  Two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families  in 
Carthage  were  therefore  immolated,  to  propitiate  the  offended  divinity ;  to 
whom  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  inem- 
selves,  from  a  sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime.  (Died.  Sic.  lib. 
Jtx.  c.  14.)  On  another  occasion,  the  Carthaginians  having  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, Immolated  the  handsomest  of  their  captives,  the  flame  of  whose  fune- 
ral pile  was  so  sreat  aa  to  set  their  camp  on  fire.  (lb.  lib.  zx.  c.  66.)  Lac- 
tantius  (Divln.  Instit.  lib.  I.  c.  21.)  has  recorded  nnmerons  similar  horrid 
sacrifices  of  human  victims.  Besides  the  preceding  authorities,  the  reader 
will  find  numeroos  additional  testimonlesk_drawn  from  classic  authors,  in 
Dr.  Ilarwood's  introdaction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  111—116. : 
Mr.  Bryant's  Analyais  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  il.  Qp.  23(.  dft.  312. ;  and 


alaoinDr. 


I  Advantage  and  Neet 


»to|y, 
^esilty 


of  the  Christian  Revelation, 


vol.  I.  ch.  7.  pp.  i:J4— 137. 
s  Dr.  Hill  (Essays  on  the  Institations,  *e.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  62  )  Is 


of  opinion,  after  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  uniQr  of 
God  was  taught  in  the  mysteries.  See  also  Bp.  Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  book  II.  sect.  4.  But  Dr.  Leland  haa  long  since  examined  Uie 
miotts  proea  adduced  in  support  of  this  sentiment ;  and  has  shown  that 
thero  la  great  reason  to  think  that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries was  not  a  right  and  just  one ;  sad  even  if  it  wera  so,  that  it  would 
have  been  of  little  use,  as  It  was  eoomianicated  only  to  a  few,  and  under 
the  airioCast  seal  of  secrecy.  Advant  and  Necessity  of  the  Christtas  Re- 
gion, vol  L  pp.  19&-ldO. 

Vol.  I.  O 


became  ao  in&mous,  in  leapect  both  of  morality  and  good  order, 
that  it  was  found  neceaaary  to  prohibit  them. 

**  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any 
good  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  might  ezdte  the  an^ 
bition  of  a  few,  to  be  told  that  the  gods  were  nothing  more  than 
eminent  men ;  bat  it  was  more  likely  to  disgust  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  to  render  them  completely  imbelieving  and  inelv> 
gioua.  Beaidea,  considering  how  few  were  initiated,  the  inflo- 
enoe  <^  the  mysteries,  even  supposing  them  to  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  must  have  been  very  small  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Farther,  the  initiated  were  prohibited,  under  a  solemn 
oath,  ever  to  reveal  the  myateriea.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore, 
they  might  themselves  derive  firom  them,  they  could  communi- 
cate none  to  others ;  nor  could  the  impreaaion,  however  strong 
during  the  initiation,  be  always  retained  with  equal  strength 
daring  life.  On  the  whole,  taldng  the  account  even  oi  those 
who  &vour  them,  the  mysteries  neither  diminished  the  influ- 
ence of  polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of  the  divine  unity  ; 
they  contributed  rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  licentiousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed, 
aa  has  been  afi[irmed,  to  ahow  that  the  public  religion  haid  no 
foundation  in  truth — to  hold  it  op  to  contempt — ^what  could  have 
a  worse  eflect  on  the  mind  of  the  people  1  what  more  injurious 
to  religious  and  moral  principles  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit 
the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  cmiatitution  as  a  trick  and  im- 
position—aa  reared  by  fiUsehood  and  maintained  by  hypocrisy."* 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of 
mysteries  to  introduce  them,  the  feet  is,  that  they  neitha  did  nor 
could  correct  the  polytheistic  notions  or  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  greatly  corrupted ; 
consequently,  they  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people, 
and  tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  idolatrous  practices.  All  men, 
indeed,  under  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  firequentod  the  tem- 
ples and  ofiered  sacrifices  ;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  busi- 
ness to  teach  them  virtue.  8o  long  as  the  people  were  punc- 
tual in  their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their 
country,  the  priests  assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious, 
and  they  looked  no  further.  <*  Lustrations  and  processions  were 
much  easier  than  a  ateady  course  of  virtue ;  and  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  was  much  more  con- 
venient than  a  holy  life."  Those  who  were  diligent  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  aacred  customary  ritea,  were  considered  as  hav- 
ing  fiilfiUed  the  duties  of  religion ;  but  no  forther  regard  was  had 
to  their  morals,  than  as  the  state  was  concerned.  It  cannot 
therefore  excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistic  religion  was  every 
where  preferred  to  virtue ;  and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking 
and  acting  proved  fiital  to  the  individual  who  professed  it 

(3.)  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  crear 
tion  of  the  world. 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  things 
out  of  nothing,  was  above  the  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions. 
Hence  one  sect  of  philoac^hezs^  held  that  the  world  waa  eternal ; 
another,'  that  it  was  formed  in  its  present  admirable  order  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  innumerable  atoms  ;  and  another,^  that 
it  was  made  by  chance ;  while  those  who  believed  it  to  have  had 
a  beginning  in  time,  knew  not  by  what  gradations,  nor  in  what 
manner,  the  universe  waa  raised  into  its  present  beauty  ^nd 
order. 

(3.)  They  were  also  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
cause  of  the  depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among 
mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  universal 
tendency  of  n— n  to  commit  wickedness ;  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  true  source.  They  acknowledged,  generally,  that  the  chief 
good  of  man  consisted  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  but  they  com- 
plained of  an  irregular  sway  in  tbe  wills  of  men,  which  rendered 
their  precepts  of  little  use :  and  they  could  not  assign  any  reason 
why  mankind,  who  have  the  nobl<:st  faculties  of  any  beings  upon 
earth,  should  yet  generally  pursue  their  destruction  with  aa 
much  industxy  as  the  beasts  avoid  it. 

{[4.)  Eoually  ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  means,  or- 
dained and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected  between  (iod  and  man,  and  His 
mercy  exercised,  without  the  violation  of  His  iustice ;  and 
hy  wnich  the  pardon  of  sinners  n\ight  not  only  oe  made  cour 
sistent  with  the  wisdom  of  His  |,oveminent,  and  the  honour 
of  His  laws,  but  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be 
given  them  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour. 

1  Dr.  Ranken's  bistitctes  of  Theolofry,  pp.  180,  181.    Glasgow,  ISS22.  8ve. 
•  The  PerpatcUcs.    «  Democritus  aad  his  followers.    «  The  Epicareans. 
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<*  Man  IB  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  govenunenC,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine 
law,  that  he  may  obey  it ;  but  he  it  also  a  rebel  subject,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the  means 
of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  pre- 
cepts of  the  divine  law  as  are  discovered  and  acknowledged 
either  by  reason  or  revelation  ;■— such  precepts,  for  instance,  as 
require  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  and  sincere,  just,  and 
kind  to  his  fellow-men.  These  thingi  may  be  considered  hero 
as  known  to  be  parts  of  the  law  of  God ;  because  those  phikwo- 
phers  who  acknowledge  God,  generally  agree  that  these  are, 
plainly,  duties  of  roan.  But  all  men  have  violated  the  precepts 
which  require  these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all  men  is, 
therefore,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any, 
of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  reinstatement  in  the  character  and 
privileges  oi  faithful  subjects.  To  be  thus  reconciled  and  rein- 
stated, men  must  be  pardoned  ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere 
mercy.  But  of  the  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  proofr  in  his  Pro- 
vidence."' The  light  of  nature,  indeed,  showed  their  guilt  to 
the  most  reflecting  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  but  it  could  not 
show  them  a  remedy.  From  the  consideration  of  the  divine 
goodness,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  some  of  them 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  Almighty  mighty  in  some  way  or 
other  (though  to  them  inscrutable),  be  reconciled ;  but,  in  what 
manner,  revelation  only  could  inform  them.  That  God  will  i^ 
oeive  returning  sinners,  and  accept  repentance  instead  of  perfect 
obedience  ;  and  that  He  will  not  require  something  further  for 
the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  laws  and  government,  and  for  more  efiectually  expressing  his 
indignation  against  sin,  before  He  will  restore  men  to  their  for- 
feited privileges, — ^they  could  not  be  assured.  For  it  cannot  be 
positively  proved  from  any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  God  is 
absolutely  obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures  all  their  sins,  at  all 
times,  barely  and  immediately  upon  their  repenting.  There 
arises,  therefore,  from  nature,  no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  and  endless  solicitude  about  the 
means  of  appeasing  the  Deity.  I|ence  the  various  ways  of  sacri- 
ficing, and  numberless  superstitions,  which  overspread  the  hea- 
then world,  were  so  little  satisfiKtory  to  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
kind, even  in  those  times  of  darkness,  that  the  more  reflecting 
philosophers  could  not  forbear  frequently  dedaring<  that  they 
thought  those  rites  could  aviil  little  or  nothing  towards  appeas- 
ing the  wrath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  that  something  was  want- 
ing, though  they  knew  not  what 

(5.)  They  were  ignorant,  at  least  they  taught  nothing,  of 
divine  grace  and  aasistance  towarda  our  attainment  of  Tirtae, 
and  perseverance  in  it. 

Some  of  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to 
make  them  good,'  which,  they  said,  they  ought  to  do  themselves ; 
while  othcn  equalled  themselves  to  the  gods  ;^  for  these,  they 
affirmed,  **  are  what  they  are  by  nature ;  the  wise  man  is  what 
he  is  by  his  own  industry."^ — **  The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man 
in  hapinness,  though  they  excel  him  in  the  duration  of  happi- 


(6.)  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the 
mum  bonum  or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

On  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  there  was  so 
great  a  dissension  among  the  philosophers,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  their  different  sentimenta.  At  the  same 
time  he  states  the  opinions  of  more  than  twenty  philosophers,  all 
of  which  are  equally  extravagant  and  absurd.'  Not  to  to  enter 
into  unnecessary  details,  we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect" 
affirmed  that  virtue  was  the  sole  good,  and  its  own  reward,  an- 
other*  rejected  that  notion  in  the  case  of  virtue  in  distress,  and 
made  the  good  things  of  this  life  a  necessary  ingredient  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  a  third>o  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  indolence  and 
freedom  from  pain,  as  the  final  good  which  men  ought  to  propose 
to  themselves.  On  these  disooidant  opinions,  Cicero  very  justly 
lemaiks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating  what  is  the  chief 
end  or  good^  must  <^  course  di&r  in  the  vhole  tjftem  of  pre- 
cepts lor  the  conduct  of  life.*! 

(7.)  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  was  absolutely  denied  by  many 
<  Dr.  Dtrfarht's  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nstore  sodDsafer  of  Infidel  Phi- 

•  S^'partleulsrly  Plato's  Alelbladss,  li.  thnnighoat 

■  The  Stoics.    See  Seneca,  eplat  31.  (op.  torn.  iii.  p.  99.  ed  BIpont) 
«  Ibid.  ep.  92.  (lom.  lil  p.  386.)  »  Ibid.  ep.  63.  (torn.  UL  p.  166.) 

•  Ibid.  en.  73.  (torn.  Ui.  p.  MS.) 

^  Accordlns  to  Varro,  there  were  nearly  (Aree  hundred  opinions  coo- 
earning  the  cnieffood.  Au2a>tin  de  Ctvit.Dei.  lib.  x\x.  e.  1. 


■  The  Stoics. 

>•  The  Eplcuresns. 


•  The  Peripatetics. 
»  Ocero,  Acad.  Quest  lib.  L  hi  fine. 


philosophers  as  a  Tnlgar  error,  while  others  represented  it  as 
altogether  uncertain,  and  as  haring  no  solid  foondation  for 
its  supporL 

Concerning  the  natnre  of  the  human  soni,  various  and  most 
contradictory  sentiments  prevailed  :  its  existence  after  death  was 
denied  by  many  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  fiiHoweri  of  Aiiatode,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  that  philosopher's  own  opinion.  On 
this  important  topic  the  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent 
scheme  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  waa  not  a 
professed  tenet  of  their  school,  nor  was  it  ever  reckoned  among 
the  avowed  principles  of  the  Stoic  sect  And  even  among  those 
philosopherB  who  expressly  taught  thu  doctrine,  conatderable 
doubt  and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed.  Thus  Socrates, 
shortly  before  his  death,  tells  his  friends,  **  I  hope  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not  take  upon  me  per- 
emptorily to  assert ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that 
are  absolutely  good,  this,  if  lean  affirm  any  thing  of  thia  kind,  I 
would  certainly  affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that 
I  am  to  die,  as  otherwiae  I  should  do ;  but  I  am  in  good  hope 
that  there  is  something  remaining  for  those  who  are  dead,  and 
that  it  will  then  be  much  better  for  good  than  for  bad  men.*^" 
The  same  phikMopher  afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more 
doubtftUly,  and  said,  that  though  he  should  be  mistaken,  he  did 
at  least  gain  thus  much,  that  the  expectation  of  it  made  him  less 
uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his  emn'  would  die  with  him ;  and 
he  concludes  in  the  following  terms :— ^  I  am  going  oat  of  the 
world,  and  you  are  to  continue  in  it ;  hat  whidh  of  as  has  the 
better  part,  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but  God."" 

What  has  been  said  of  Sooates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ap 
plied  to  Plalo,  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples ;  but  they  greatly 
weakened  and  obscured  their  doctrine  relative  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  by  blending  with  it  that  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  and  other  ftctions,  as  well  as  by  sometimes  expressing  them 
selves  in  a  very  wavering  and  nncertain  manner  concerning  it 
And  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  there  were  several  sects  of 
philosophers,  who  professed  to  derive  their  original  from  Socrates, 
scarcely  any  of  them  taught  the  immoftality  of  the  soul  as  the 
doctrine  of  their  schools,  except  Plato  and  his  disciples ;  and 
many  of  these  treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

Cicero  is  jtistly  considered  as  among  the  most  eminent  cf 
those  philosophers  who  argued  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
yet,  he  laboured  under  the  same  uncertainty  diat  distressed  their 
minds.  Though  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable  length, 
and  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  behalf 
of  this  doctrine ;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  soul,  he  says,  **  Which 
of  these  is  true,  God  alone  knows ;  and  which  is  most  probable, 
a  very  great  question.">«  And  he  introduces  one  complaining, 
that,  while  he  was  reading  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  thought  himself  convinced  ^  but  as  soon  as  he  laid 
aside  the  book  and  began  to  reason  with  himself,  his  conviction 
was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca  just  occasion  to  say,  that 
« Immortality,  however  desirable,  vras  rather  promieed  than 
proved  by  those  great  men."t«  While  the  followers  of  these  great 
philosophers  were  thus  perplexed  with  doubts,  others  of  the  hea- 
then entertained  the  most  gloomy  notions,— imagining  either 
that  they  shouki  be  removed  frtmi  one  body  to  another,  and  be 
perpetual  wanderers,  or  contemplating  the  grave  as  their  eternal 
habitation,!^  and  sadly  complaining  that  the  son  and  stars  could 
set  again,  but  that  man,  when  his  day  was  sel»  must  lie  down  in 
darkness,  and  sleeps  perpetual  sleep.*' 

<•  Plato,  Phndon.  (op.  torn.  I.  p.  143.  ed.  mpoat) 
ts  Anol.  Socratia,  in  fine.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  96.) 

<•  Cicero,  Tuac.  Quest  lib.  L  >•  Seneca,  ep.  102.  Bee  also  ep.  117. 

<•  It  ia  called  Donuu  Aetema  In  maoj  inacxipUoos.  Oruter,  p.  dcdz.  6 
dccxo.  6.  dcccczlii.  6,  Ac. 

11  Solea  occldere  etredire  noasnnt : 

Nobis,  quum  aemel  occMit  brevia  lux,   ' 

Mox  est  perpeuis  una  donnlends.  Gsteihia,  V. 


H  Ts  %*^P*  nx«v«,  r«  r*  ivIsMc  •li)^**  sf «l«v. 

'OiriraT*  «f#TM  ^mvmfup,  avMtti  •»  x^*'*  K*'l^e| 
lmt»tui  aS  /tmKm  ^as^vv  mrtfitvm  myfU*  vimf  r. 


▲las !  Uie  tender  herbs,  snd  flow*n  tribei^ 
Thoofh  crushed  by  winter'a  onreienUnf  haw^ 
jtevlTe  and  riae  wnen  vernal  sephyra  call. 


But  we,  the  brave,  the  i^ht/,  and  the  wiae, 
Bloom,  flourlah,  fade,  and  lal(— end  then  succesili 
A  long,  tons,  silent,  dark,  obttvioaa  aleep ; 
▲  aleep,  which  no  propttioua  Pow'r  dbq^ds^ 
Nor  ehangii«  aeaanna,  nor  revolr* 


Ivinf  years. 
^ikecMmM, 


Jortla's  Diseoorsss  eoDcsmlng  the  ChiMsa  ReUglon,  p.  SOa 
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(8.)  If  the  philoeopheiB  were  thus  ancertain  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  their  ideas  were  equally  con- 
fused respecting  the  certainty  of  the  eternal  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  resurrection  oi  the 
body. 

For,  though  the  poets  have  prettily  fimcied,  and  have  por- 
trayed, in  beautiful  and  glowing  verse,  the  joyi  of  elynum,  or  a 
place  and  state  of  bliaa,  and  the  miieries>of  tartams,  or  hell ;  and 
though  the  ancient  phUoaophers  and  legiilators  were  eenaible  of 
the  importance  to  society  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine 
of  future  pumshments,  yet  they  generally  diM»rded  them  as  vain 
and  superstitious  terrors ;  and  rejected  the  veiy  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  as  a  childish  and  senseless  fable.^  Hence, 
in  progreas  of  time  they  were  disregarded  and  ridiculed  even 
among  the  vulgar,  who  consequently  had  no  notion  whatever 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  poets,  it  is  true, 
made  frequent  mention  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men  appearing 
in  a  visible  form,  and  retaining  their  former  shape  in  the  shades 
below ;  yet  by  these  representations  (if  they  mean  any  thing) 
they  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  soul,  after  this  life,  passes  into 
another  state,  and  is  then  invested  with  a  body  composed  of 
light  atrial  particles,  altogether  different  from  those  of  which  it 
had  previously  been  composed ;  but  that  the  gross  matter,  which 
they  saw  laid  in  the  grave  and  turn  to  corruption,  or  which  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  had  been  scat- 
tered in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again  collected  together,  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  revivified  ;<— of  this  the  most  speculative 
philoflophera  never  entertained  tiie  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertainty  concerning  those  great  and  fundamental 
truths  veas  attended  with  &tal  effects,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice. In  principlCf  it  naturally  led  mankind  to  call  in  question 
the  providence,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  when  they  observed 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous, 
without  bttng  sure  that  either  of  them  should  suffer  or  be  re- 
warded in  another  state ;  or  else  to  doubt  whether  there  really 
was  any  essential  difference  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  whe- 
ther it  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  institution  of  men.  In 
practice^  hope  and  fear  are  the  two  things  which  chiefly  govern 
mankind,  and  influence  them  in  their  actions ;  and  they  must, 
of  course,  govern  and  influence,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  certainty  there  is,  that  the  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are 
real,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  assuredly  to  be  expected. 
And  as  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  human  nature  will  overcome 
any  fear,  the  foundation  of  which  is  but  doubtful ;  so  these,  be- 
ing let  loose  and  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  a  fiiture  account, 
will  of  course  carry  men  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  under  the  restraint  of  human  laws ; 
since  it  is  certain,  that  very  great  degrees  of  wickedness  may  be* 
both  harboured  in  the  heart,  and  carried  into  execution,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  that  human  authority  can  do  to  prevent  it.^ 

3.  From  the  ignorance  and  nncer^nty,  which  (we  have 
seen)  prevailed  among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  an- 
tiquity, concerning  those  "^fundamental  truths,  which  are  the 
ffieatest  barriers  of  virtue  and  religion,  it  is  evident  'that  the 
heathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and 
good  manners.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
philosophers,  they  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
accounted  revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable. 
Pride  and  the  love  of  popular  applause  (the  subduinff  of 
which  is  the  first  principle  of  true  virtue)  were  esteemed  the 
best  and  greatest  incentives  to  virtue  and  noble  actions: 
suicide  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  mark  of  heroism :  ana 
the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  of  being  branded  with  infamy, 
were  commended  and  oelebrated  as  men  of  noble  mincte. 
But  the  interior  acts  of  the  soul, — ^the  adq}tery  of  the  eye 
and  the  murder  of  the  heart— were  little  regarded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  philosophers  countenanced,  both  by  arguments 
and  example,  the  most  fla^tioiis  practices.  Thus  theft,  as 
is  well  known,  was  permitted  in  Bgypt  and  in  Sparta:* 
Plato*  taught  the  expediency  and  lawfulness  of  exposing 

»  Ooinibos  A  supremo  die  esdem,  qua  anta  primum :  nee  magia  a  morte 

seqsua  uUoa  aut  corpori,  sut  animse,  quam  SQte  natalem. ....  Pueri- 

liain  lata  deliraineniorum,  avfdeqae  nunqtuun  deainere  mortalltatia  com- 
meqca  aunt  BimOia  et  de  aaaervandia  corporibua  homtnum  sc  revivi- 
sceadi  promissa  Democrito  Tanitaa. . . ,  PUn.  Nat  Hiat.  lib.  vii.  c.  56. 

Neque  entin  aaaeqtior  Ha,  qui  hac  nuper  disserere  coeperunt,  cum  cor- 
poribiis  alinul  animos  interlre,  atque  omnia  morte  deleri.  Cicero,  de  Ami- 
vitiii.  c.  3. 

a  Bp.  GIbaon's  Pastoral  l^ttera,  Letter  H.  (vol.  It.  p.  106.  of  Bp.  Ran- 

ili'M  RiiAhinrlinn  1*t\aj^ln«f^iin|    Or'    '  *    ""^^  • 


dolpli's  Euchindion  Theologicum,  Oxford,  1792.) 

>  Dtod.  Sic.  lib.  1.    Plutarch.  In  Lvcur^o. 

«  Plato  de  Republica,  lib.  v.    At  Rome,  infimticide  was  rernlated  by  the 

aws  of  lioa    *  ..«..,.. 

and  Seneca. 


laws  of  liomulus ;  aod  tljis  l)QiTi<|  practice  was  approved  both  bj  Plutarch 
"  "  see  Jenliln'a  Reasonableness  of  ChrisUaolty,  vol.  U.  t.  S&l.  At 


children  in  particular  cases ;  and  Aristotle,  also,  of  abordon.^ 
The  exposure  of  iniants,  and  the  putting  to  death  of  chil- 
dren who  were  weak  or  imperfect  m  form,  was  allowed  at 
Sparta  by  Lycurgus  :>  at  Atnens,  the  great  seat  and  nursery 
01  philosophers,  the  women  were  treated  and  disposed  of  as 
slaves,'  and  it  was  enacted  that  **  infants,  which  appeared  to 
be  maimed,  should  either  be  killed  or  emosed  ;'*<>  and  that 
*'  the  Athenians  might  lavrfully  invade  ana  enslave  any  peo- 
ple, who,  in  their  opinion^  were  fit  to  be  made  slaves.*'* 
The  infamous  traffic  in  human  blood  was  permitted  to  its 
utmost  extent:  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of 
slaves  had  full  permission  to  kill  them.  Among  the  Romans, 
masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their  slaves,  whom 
they  might  scourge  or  put  to  death  at  pleasure  ;'<>  and  this 
right  was  exercised  with  such  cruelty,  especially  in  the  cor- 
rupt ngea  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made,  at  different 
times,  in  order  to  restrain  it.  Death  was  the  common  pun- 
ishment ;  but,  for  certain  crimes,  slaves  were  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  sometimes  were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of 
wood  (called  furcd)  round  their  necks  wherever  they  went. 
When  punished  capitally,  they  were  commonly  crucified.i^ 
By  the  Roman  laws,  a  slave  could  not  bear  testimony  with- 
out undergoing  the  rack ;  and  if  the  master  of  a  family  were 
slain  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death,  though  their  innocence  was  ever  so  manifest.*' 
For  the  relief  of  tlie  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of  slaves, 
no  provision  whatever  was  made.  By  the  Romans,  who 
kept  them  in  great  numbers,  they  were  most  inhumanly  ne- 
glected, their  masters  turned  them  out  of  doors  when  sick, 
and  sent  them  to  an  island  in  the  river  Tiber,  where  they  left 
them  to  be  cured  by  the  fabled  god  iEsculapius,  who  had  a 
temple  there.  Some  masters,  indeed,  were  so  cruel  that  they 
killed  them  when  they  were  sick;  but  this  barbarity  was 
checked  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that  those 
who  put  their  slaves  to  death  should  be  punished  as  mur- 
derers ;  and  also  that  such  sick  slaves  as  were  turned  out  by 
their  masters,  should  have  their  liberty  if  they  recovered.** 
Customary  swearing  was  commended,  if  not  by  the  precepts, 
yet  by  the  example  of  the  best  moralists  among  the  heathen 
philosophers,  particularly  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  the 
Emperor  Julian,  in  whose  works  numerous  oaths  by  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  the  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  very  frequent  The 
gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  ot  the  most  unna- 
tural lusts,  was  openly  taught  and  allowed.  Aristippus 
maintained,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  wise  man  to  steal,  com- 
mit adultery,  and  sacrilege,  when  opportunity  offered :  for  that 
none  of  these  actions  were  naturally  evil,  setting  aside  the 
vulgar  opinion,  which  was  introduced  by  silly  and  illiterate 
people ;  and  that  a  wise  man  might  pubucly  gratify  his  libi-- 
dinous  propensities.*' 

Corresponding  with  such  principles  was  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  ancients-^he  most  distinguished  philosophers  and 
heroes  not  excepted,  whose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  a- 
manner  the  most  favourable  to  their  reputation.  Many  of  them 

Rome  a  new-bom  hifiunt  waa  not  held  legitimate,  onleaathe  father,  or!n  his 
abaence  aome  peraon  for  him,  Ufted  It  up  from  the  ground  iterra  leva»»ei), 
and  placed  It  on  hia  boaoro.  Hence  the  phrase  toUereJUium^  to  educate, 
non  toUerey  to  erpoae.  But  even  when  hia  children  were  grown  up,  their 
father  might  impriaon,  acourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  m  the  country, 
and  alao  put  them  to  death  bv  any  punUhment  be  pleaaed,  if  they  deserved 
it    Adam's  Roman  Antiquiliea,  p.  47.  6th  edit. 

•  Ariatot.  Polit.  lib.  vli.  c.  17.  •  Terent  Ilecyra. 

T  In  republican  Athena,  man  vras  every  thing,  and  women  nothing.. 
"Women  were  literally  the  aerfa  of  the  family  Inheritance,  whether  that 
Inheritance  conaiated  In  land  or  money  ;  thev  were  made,  vrVLXi  other  pro* 

Eerty,  the  aubject  of  teatamenlary  bcqueat  (uemoaih.  1.  Orat  contra  Apho- 
um.  Id.  contra  Btephanum,  Orat.  1.) ;  and,  whatever  delights  heirahip  might 
convey  to  sq  Athenian  lady,  freedom  of  person  or  inclination  waa  nol 
among  the  number :  single  or  wedded,  ahe  became,  by  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in  succeaalon : 
she  comd  be  brought  from  the  dull  solitude  of  the  gynecasum,  to  become 
an  unwilling  bride ;  or  ahe  could  be  torn  from  the  object  of  her  wedded 
aiTbction,  to  form  new  tiea  with  perhapa  the  most  diaagreeable  of  mankind. 
And  if,  under  any  of  theae  circumatancea,  nature  became  more  powerful 
than  virtue,  life  waa  the  penally  paid  for  the  tnuiagrosaioa."  (Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xziz.  p.  327.) 

•  Ariatot  PolIt  lib.  vii.  c  17.  •  Ariatot  Polit  Ub.  11.  c  14. 

IB  The  celebrated  cenaor,  Cato,  waa  a  bad  master  to  hia  unfortunate 
slaves,  whom  he  never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs,  If  thev  were 
reuiisa  in  their  attendance  at  any  entertainmenta  which  he  cave  to  his  D-ienda, 
or  had  Buffered  any  thing  to  be  sailed.    He  contrived  means  to  raiae 

Siuarrela  among  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  over  auapecting  and 
earing  some  bad  consequence  from  their  unanimity ;  and  when  any  of 
them  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellow  alavea  put  them  to  death.  Plutarch  in  Catone. 
(Vlts,  tom.  li.  pp.  356.  366.  Ed.  BnanL) 

n  JuvenaL  Sat.  vl.  219,  220. 

i«  Digeat  lib.  xzix.  Tit  v.  lib.  zxxv.  Tit  xl.  Tftoitua  Informs  as.  that 
when  Pedanlus  Secundua,  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  waa  aasasMnated 
by  a  alave,  all  the  alavea  in  nia  family  (four  hundred  in  number)  were  put 
to  death.  Annal.  lib.  zlv.  c  V^-AA.  voL  U.  pp.  140-142.  edit  Bipoot.  Se# 
alao  Pliny,  Epiat  lib.  viil.  ep,  H- 

»  Suetonlua  in  ClaudlOt  c.  28.  <•  Diogenea  Lan  Ub.  ii.  c.  8.  f  i. 


u 
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h  is  tiue,  entertained  a  high  sense  of  honour,  snd  possessed  a 
large  portion  of  patriotism.  But  these  were  not  nuraUiy^  if 
by  that  term  we  are  to  understand  such  dispositions  of  the 
mind  as  are  nght,  fit,  and  amiable.  Their  senae  of  honour 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do  enl; 
but,  like  the  false  honour  of  modem  duellists,  consisted  mere- 
ly in  a  dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only 
pleaded  for  self-munler  (as  Cicero,  Seneca,^  and  others,j 
out  carried  about  with  them  the  means  of  destruction,  of 
which  tiiey  made  use  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
others  did.  And  their  patriotism,  generally  speaking,  ope- 
rated not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  out  in 
endeavours  to  extend  and  ag^ndize  it  at  the  esroense  of 
oUier  nations :  it  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice 
and  good-will  to  mankind.  TSrtUh  was  but  of  small  account 
among  many,  even  of  the  best  heathens;  for  they  taught 
that  on  many  occasions,  a  lii  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  truth 
itself!'  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  unlimited  gratifica- 
tion of  their  sensiuil  appetites,  and  the  commission  of  unna- 
tural crimes,  was  common  even  among  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  philosophy,  and  was  practised  even  by  Socrates 
himself,  "  whose  morals"  (a  living  opposer  of  revelation  has 
the  effrontery  to  assert^  '*  exceed  any  thing  in  the  Bible,  for 
they  were  free  from  vice !" — ^*'  The  most  notorious  vices," 
says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time, 
**  are  screened  under  that  name ;  and  they  do  not  labour  to 
maintain  the  character  of  philosophers  by  virtue  and  study, 
but  conceal  the  most  vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and 
singularity  of  dress."' 

There  were  indeed  some /ad  philosophers,  who  cherished 
better  principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenete ; 
but  their  instructions  were  very  defective,  and  they  were 
never  able  to  reform  the  worid,  or  to  keep  any  number  of 
men  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Their  precepte  were  delivered 
to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not  to  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society.  Con- 
cerning these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble, 
but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts. 
Further,  the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  common  people ;  their  discourses  on  subjecte 
of  morality  being  rather  nice  and  subtle  disputetions  than 
useful  instructions ;  and  even  those  things,  of  which  the 
philosophers  were  not  only  certain  themselves,  but  which 
they  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to  others  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  and  plainness  (such  as  are  the  most  obvious 
and  necessary  duties  of  *life),  they  had  not  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  enforce  in  practice.  The  truths,  which  they  proved 
by  speculative  reason,  wanted  some  still  more  sensible  au- 
thonty  to  support  them,  and  render  them  of  more  force  and 
efficacy  in  practice ;  and  the  precepte  which  they  delivered, 
however  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  obeyed,  were  destitute  of 
weight,  and  were  only  the  precepte  of  men.^  They  could 
press  tlieir  precepte  only  by  temporal  motives.  They  could 
not  invigorate  tne  patience,  excite  the  industry,  stmiulato 
the  hopes,  or  touch  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  by  dis- 

>  Seneca  pleads  for  •aidde  In  the  foOowfaig  terms :  "  If  thy  mind  be 
melancholy,  and  in  misery,  thou  mayeat  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  con- 
dition. Wherever  thou  lookeat,  there  is  an  end  to  it  See  tliat  precipice ; 
there  thou  mayeat  have  liberty.  Seest  thoa  that  ses,  that  liver,  that  wellt 
Liberty  is  at  the  boUom  of  it.  Tliat  IkUe  tree?  Freedom  hangs  upon  It 
Thy  own  neck,  thy  own  throat,  may  be  a  refuce  to  thee  from  such  servi- 
tude: yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body."    De  Ir^  lib.  ill.  c  15. 

>  Dr.  Whitby  has  coUectcd  many  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  heathen 
sages,  In  corroboration  of  the  (act  above  stated.  The  IbUowing  eiamples 
are  taken  from  his  note  on  Eph.  iv.  2S.  :— 

Kf)i«TTo*  it  iKiTymt  ^ivi9i  n  mKnJii  »•«•*. — A  Us  if  better  than  a  hurtful 
truth.— Menander. 

To  ysf>  «^«9»»  cpiirrerir<  rnt  mknyumf.—GooA  ia  better  than  truth.— 
Pnfclus. 

Bv^s  ymp  n  ^i i  «••  ^tvtnf  Ktyr^u*  Ktytvbm.^When  telling  a  Ue  wUt 
btPrafUahle.  let  it  fre  fo/d— Dariua  in  Herodotus,  lib.  Hi.  c.  62. 

He  may  Ite,  who  knows  how  to  do  b,  ir  tfvn  Kiiipfl*,  i»  a  nutaUe  time, 
Plato  apud  Stobseum.  Beruu  12. 

7*Aere  ie  nothing  deeoroue  in  truths  but  when  it  ie  profitable :  Yes.  aome- 
tiine9*»t^tvSo(  m9trt*»vbf»w9v(  »ai  r' mKn9$<  t&K*^i9. — TYuth  tt  hurt- 
ful, and  lying  i»  profitable  to  men.    Mazlraus  Tyrius,  Diss.  3.  p.  29. 

To  countenance  this  practice,  Dr.  Whitby  remarks,  that  both  Plato  (de 
Rpp.  lib.  ii.  p.  607.  and  lib.  III.  p.  611.)  and  the  Stoics  (Stobnus  de  Stoicls, 
torn.  I.  lib.  II.  tit  Iv.  %  4.  and  Eclogis.  p.  183.)  seemed  to  have  framed  a  jesuitr 
leal  distinction  between  lying  in  voorde,  and  with  an  aeeent  to  an  untruth^ 
which  they  called  lying  in  the.  eouL  The  first  they  allowed  to  an  enemy  in 
proepeet  of  advantage^  and  for  many  other  diepeneationa  in  thie  life. 
That  is,  their  wise  man  may  tcU  a  He,  craftily  and  for  gain ;  but  he  masf 
not  embrace  a  falsehoo<l  throui^h  ignorance,  or  assent  to  an  untruth. 

s  Qninctilian,  Inst  Orat  Proem. 

*  Quid  ergol  nihilne  llll  [phiinaophil  simile  proBcIpiuntl  Imo  |>ermulta 
ot  ad  verum  frequenter  accedunt  Sed  nihil  ponderis  habent  ilia  pne- 
cepta ;  quia  sunt  humana,  et  aurtoritate  majon,  Id  est,  dIvinA  illA  carent 
Nemo  igitur  credit ;  qnia  lam  se  hominem  piitat  esse  qui  audit,  qtiam  est 
Ills  qui  pr«cipit    Lactantii  lustliutiones,  Ub.  111.  c.  S7. 


playing  the  awful  prospecto  of  eternity.  And  if  wnv,  eren 
argumente,  founded  upon  the  sublime  riews  of  a  ftitnie 
stete,  are  often  found  insufficient  to  recommend  religion  and 
morality,  what  hopes  could  they  hare  of  raising  &  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude  t 

Hence,  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were 
unable  to  effect  any  remarkable  change  m  the  minds  and 
liTes  of  any  considerable  number  of  men ;  or  to  make  them 
willinff  to  lav  down  ih&x  liyes  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the 
disciples  ana  followers  of  Christ  are  known  to  have  done. 
In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem  posmble,  that 
the  precepte  of  the  philosophers  might  at  least  be  sufficient 
to  reform  men^s  lives  for  ^hefitiure,-  but,  in  experience  and 
practice,  it  has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reform 
mankind  effectually,  without  the  assistence  of  some  higher 
principle.  In  fact,  the  philosophers  never  did  or  could  effect 
any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  men,  such 
as  the  preaching  of  uhrist  and  his  apostles  undeniably  did 
produce.  The  wisest  and  most  sensiole  of  the  philosophers 
themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain,  that  they 
found  tiie  understandings  of  men  so  dark  and  becloudea, 
their  wills  so  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so 
outrageous  and  rebellious  against  reason,  that  they  considered 
die  rules  and  laws  of  ri^t  reason  as  very  difficult  to  be 
practised,  and  they  entertained  very  little  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  to  them.  In  short, 
they  confessed,  that  human  nature  was  strangely  corrupted ; 
ana  they  acknowledgod  this  corruption  to  be  a  disease,  of 
the  true  cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which 
they  could  not  find  out  a  sufficient  remedy :  so  that  the  great 
duties  of  religion  were  laid  down  by  them  as  matters  of 
speculation  and  dispute,  raUier  than  as  rules  of  action ;  and 
they  were  not  so  much  urged  upon  the  hearte  and  lives  of 
men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short,  the  heathen 
philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous :  and, 
if  there  were  any  thins  really  etfmmendable  in  it,  it  was  owing 
to  traces  and  scattered  portions  of  the  revelations  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  which  the  philosophers  had  become 
acquainted  through  various  channels. 

Further,  if  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained 
in  private  life,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  go- 
vemmente  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that 
the  national  spirit,  which  was  cherished  by  their  different 
stetes,  was  every  where  of  an  exceptionable  character.  Thus 
*'  the  eastern  sovereigns  aimed,  with  unbounded  ambition,  at 
the  esteblishment  end  extension  of  despotic  power ;  ruling, 
excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny  and 
licentious  indulgence,  while  their  prostrate  subjecte  were 
degraded  and  trampled  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streete,  and 
rendered  base,  superstitious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  con- 
duct. The  Grecian  stetes  cherished  a  love  of  freedom,  and 
a  generous  ardour  for  noble  actions ;  but  they  rarely  mani- 
fested a  respect  for  justice  in  their  conteste  with  oUier  na- 
tions, and  little  regard  to  the  righte  of  humanity ;  while,  in 
the  internal  regulations  of  their  govemmente,  they  seldom 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equity.  Their 
distingruished  men  excited  jealousy  and  commotions  by  am- 
bition ;  and  the  jgeneral  classes  of  the  community  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  base  ingratitude  towards  their  benefactors,  an  un- 
generous suspicion  of  their  most  virtuous  rulers,  and  a  hatred 
of  all  who  were  raised  to  distinction  by  pre-eminent  quali- 
ties. They  calumniated  those  who  were  most  entiUed  to 
praise,  and  banished  men  whose  telente  did  honour  to  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  have  transmitted  the 
rame  of  their  several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting 
to  expulsion  and  death  those  whose  justice  and  wisdom 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyranny,  and  to  spare  those  sub- 
jected to  tiieir  power ;  but  their  object  was  universal  domi- 
nion. Tliey  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stem  and  military  peo- 
ple in  rising  to  eminence,  and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  public  interest ;  but  their  luste  engen- 
dered unceasing  wars,  and  their  internal  stete  was  disturbed 
and  agiteted  with  conteste  for  an  agrarian  equality  which 
never  could  exist,  and  with  tumulte  of  factious  men  clamour- 
ing for  freedom,  while  they  promoted  sedition,  and  aimed  at 
exorbitent  power.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length  sub- 
jected them  to  imperial  authority,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  the  despotism  of  men,  raised  by  military  caprice  to  a 
short-lived  and  precarious  power,  or  brought  forward  by  the 
chance  of  revolutions ;  while  the  empire  was  shaken  by  in- 
ternal enemies,  or  sunk,  in  ite  dechne,  into  feebleness  and 
decay.    The  laws  of  nations  were  not  established  upon  any 
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foundatioii  oommensafate  with  the  importance  of  their  ob- 
jects; they  were  ill  defined  and  little  respected.  War,  par- 
ticnlarly  in  its  earliest  periods,  was  little  better  than  pUIa^e 
and  pirac]^.'  A  respect  for  heralds  and  ambassadors,^  and 
for  the  claims  of  the  vanquished^  was  often  yiolated.'** 

3.  Lastly,  if  we  adyert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  prtaerU 
ogty  we  learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
trayellers,  as  well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any 
considerable  time  among  them,  that  they  are  immersed  in 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  that  their  religious 
doctrine  andpractices  are  equally  corrupt. 

Thus,  in  lartary,  the  Philippme  islands,  and  among  the 
savage  nations  of  Africa,  the  oojects  of  worship  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  four  elements,  and  serpents ;  at  Ton- 
auin,  the  several  quarters  of  the  earth ;  in  Guinea,  birds, 
fishes,  and  even  mountains ;  and  almost  every  where,  evil 
spirita.  Together  with  idolatrous  worship,  sorcery,  divina- 
Uon,  and  magic,  almost  universally  prevau.  Amons  their 
religious  tenets,  we  may  notice  that,  m  Tartary,  they  believe 
in  two  ffods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  the  earth ;  m  Japan, 
they  hold  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons 
are  to  be  feared ;  in  Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over 
the  several  quarters  of  the  earth,  one  of  whom  is  paramount 
above  the  rest,  attaining  his  supremacy  by  passing  through 
a  multitude  of  bodies ;  the  Tartars  and  American  Indians 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  into  the  bodies 
of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  b^eve)  that  the 
souls  of  men  after  death  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  this  life.  Corresponding  with  such  prin- 
ciples, are  the  moral  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost 
all  pagan  nations.  Polygamy,  divorce  at  the  caprice  of  the 
husband,  and  infanticide,  are  nearly  universal.  Among  many 
of  the  African  tribes,  as  well  as  in  America,  cannibalism 
prevails;  and  almost  every  where,  human  lives  are  sacri- 
nced  at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.^  Many  of 
these  nations  are  vet  in  the  deepest  barbarism ;  but  it  we 
advert  to  the  actual  state  of  Hindostan  and  of  China,  which 
countries  have  been  highly  celebrated  for  their  progress  in 
the  useful  arts,  we  shall  nnd  that  they  are  equafiy  ignorant 
of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equally  immoral  in  pri- 
vate life. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, is  affirmed  to  have  originally  recognised  but  one 
supreme  God.^  But  whatever  may  be  founa  in  the  Vedas, 
or  boom  by  them  accounted  sacred,  implying  the  unity  of 
God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost  in  the  multitude  of 
deities  or  idols  associated  with  him ;  and  in  the  endless  su- 
perstitions into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  degenerated, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  Hindo- 
stan, indeed,  the  polytheism  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  thirty  miUions  of  deities  claiming  the 
adoration  of  their  worshippers : — rites  the  most  impure, — 
penances  the  most  toilsome, — almost  innumerable  modes  of 
self-torture,  as  various  and  extraordinary  in  kind  as  a  dis- 
torted fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in  degree  ashuman 
nature  can  sustain, — the  burning  or  burying  of  widows,  in- 
fanticide, the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  (fying  in  the  Ganges, 
and  self-devotement  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut, 
are  among  the  horrid  practices  that  flow  from  Uie  system  of 
idolatry  established  among  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  in 
folly  or  ferocity  by  none  to  which  paganism  has  given  birth. 
The  manifest  effects  of  this  system  are,  an  immersion  into 
the  grossest  moral  darkness,  and  a  universal  corruption  of 
manners.  The  Hindoo  is  taught  that  the  image  which  he 
beholds  is  really  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  de- 
nounced against  him,  if  he  dare  to  suspect  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.^  In  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  in  general,  the  idols  are  real 
deities :  they  occupy  the  place  of  Grod,  and  receive  that  ho- 
mage, fear,  service,  and  honour  which  the  Ai.miohtt  Crxa- 
TOB  so  justly  claims.  The  government  of  God  is  subverted, 
together  with  all  the  moral  enects  arising  from  the  knowledge 
ofnis  perfections  and  his  claims  upon  ms  rational  creatures. 

•  Hom«r  and  Thuejdides,  lib.  i.  and  JiwtiD.  Ub.  iv.  c.  8. 

•  Herod  Ub.  Tii.  c.  133. 

■  Bp.  Gray  on  the  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writtnifl  and  the 
Uieniture  of  Jewish  and  Heaihen  Autbora,  *e.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  S18.  390. 

«  See  Millar's  Hiatorj  of  the  PrDpi«atlon  of  Cbrisdaiiity,  voL  U.  ch.  tIL 
pp.  197—337. 

•  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  iv.  p.  172.,  where  the  same  thing  is  asserted 
of  the  faith  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  See  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketch 
of  the  Silclis,  p.  147.,  where  tbe  Hindoos  are  said  to  hare  degenerated  flrom 
•  worships  originally  pare,  into  idolatry  {though  it  1%  at  the  same  time,  ad* 
mitted  in  a  note,  "  that  the  most  ancient  HtaKloos,  though  they  adored  God. 


urthipptd  (Aa'sim  ondelemtntM.*^ 
«Asiat.Rei 


.  Researobes,  vol  vUL  pp.  297|  298. 


There  axe,  it  is  tme,  easfem  maxims  of  mcfrality,  which  pep- 
haps  are  not  inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  it  vrill  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
examined  them,  that  they  have  many  points  of  resemblance 
even  to  Christian  moranty.'  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
total  want  of  authority  (common  to  them  with  aU  other  hea» 
then  nations),  either  to  enforoe  what  is  pure  in  their  morality, 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and 
detestable  usages,  the  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  same 
inherent  defects  which  characteriae  the  morality  of  the  an* 
cient  western  heathens.  Institutions  of  a  most  malignant 
nature  exist  among  them,  by  which  the  superior  and  privi- 
leged ordere  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetual  igno- 
rance and  slavery;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  the 
comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
Hence  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  are,  ha- 
bitual disregard  of  truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  falsehood, 
deceit,  conjugal  infidelitjr,  filial  disobedience,  ingratitude 
(the  Hindooe  nave  no  word  expressive  of  thanks),  alitigious 
spirit,  per|ury,s  treachery,  covetousness,  gaming,  servility, 
hatred,  revenge,^  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destniction  of 
illegitimate  children,  particularly  by  procuring  abortion  (not 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  children  are  computed  to  be  thus 
murdered  in  the  single  province  of  Bengal  every  month), 
and  want  of  tenderness  and. compassion  to  the  poor,  the  siex, 
and  the  dving.^ 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  China,  though  less  de- 
graded than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  deplorable^  notwithstand- 
ing its  boasted  superiohty  in  arts  and  scienees,  and  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  institutions.  Religion,  as  a  system  of  divine 
worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  as  holding  forth  future 
rewards  and  pumshments,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  among 
the  Chinese.  They  have  no  sabbatical  insUtntion,  no  con- 
gregational worehip,  no  external  forms  of  devotion,  petition^ 
or  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being:  the  emperor,  and  hs 
alone,— being  high-priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands 
between  heaven  and  the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to 
the  former  that  the  latter  are  supposed  to  bear  to  him, — per^ 
forms  the  sacred  duties  according  to  the  ancient  ritual,  and 
at  certain  fixed  periods;  but  the  people  have  no  concern  with 
them.  All  ranks,  from  the  empieror  downwards,  are  full  of 
absurd  superetitions,  and  worehip  a  multitude  of  imaginary 
deities.  Most  of  the  forms  of  mytholo^,  which  make  any 
figure  in  the  page  of  history,  now  exist  m  China.  The  Chi- 
nese have  eods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterraneous — ^gods 
of  the  hills,  of  the  valleys,  of  the  woods,  of  the  districts, 
of  the  families,  of  the  snop,  and  of  the  kitchen ! — gods, 
that  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the 
fire ;  over  tne  grain,  over  diseases,  births,  and  deaths ;  theii 
idols  are  silver  and  gold,  wood  and  stone,  and  clay,  carved 
or  molten.  Altare  are  erected  on  the  high  hills,  in  the  ffrovesy 
and  under  the  green  trees ;  and  idols  are  set  up  at  the  cor- 
nere  of  the  streets,  on  the  sides  of  the  highways,  on  the 
banks  of  canals,  in  boats  and  in  ships.  Astrology,  divine 
tion,  geomancy,  and  necremancy  every  where  prevail :  charms 
and  spells  every  one  nossesses.  Tne  absurtf  notion  of  the 
transmigration  of  soius  into  other  bodies  is  universal ;  and 
other  articles  of  faith  prevail  among  them,  as  various  as  the 
modes  of  worehip ;  in  all  which  the  people  appear  to  be 
rather  actuated  bjf  the  dread  of  evil  in  this  life,  than  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  in  another.  The  duties  which  they  per^ 
form  are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity^  and 
avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining 
a  positive  ffood.  lliey  rather  consult  or  inquire  of  their  gods 


wnat  may  nappen,  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chi 
nese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  the 
event  proves  fiivourable  to  his  wishes,  petulant  and  peevish 

1  See  Asiat  Researches,  ro\.  It.  pp.  1$6, 167. 

s  "False  witnesses  may  be  obtained  in  every  place,  on  the  slightest 
notice,  and  for  a  mere  trifle.  Their  price  Taries  in  different  zillabs :  in 
some  nzteen  may  be  had  for  a  rupee,  in  others  ten ;  but  four  annas  each 
is  what  no  true  son  of  the  trade  was  ever  known  to  refuse  in  the  faiterior ; 
and  at  this  rata  any  number  may  be  collected,  to  testify  to  fiu;ts  they  never 
witnessed."  Essays  relative  to  the  habllSL  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  pp.  31& 
317.    London,  1823, 8vo.  -» i-f      -» 

•  Where  other  revenge  for  a  supposed  faijury  is  not  hi  their  power  they 
are  known  to  destroy  themselves,  expressly  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  thefr 
death  may  rest  upon  their  enemies ;  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  the  process 
of  the  metempsychosis  (to  whioh  they  give  imiiUcU  credit),  they  may  have 
more  speedy  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  AilI  vengeance  on  the  olfender. 
This  custom  is  called  Dkuma.    See  Asiat.  Researones,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

>•  See  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  Mytholofy  of  the  Hindoos,  4  vols. 
Svo.  where  the  (acts  above  noticed  are  ftdly  detailed.  See  also  Dr.  Bucha* 
nan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  and  especially  Mr.  Charles  Grant's 
"  Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Oreat 
Britain,  particularly  with  respect  to  morals,  and  on  the  means  of  improving 
it,"  in  vol.  z.  of  the  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1813-181$).  Tit. 
East  India  Company,  Fourth  Part 
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with  hit  gods  when  it  is  advsne.  Hiongh  tome  wtUMual 
inatances  of  integrity  hare  ooeurred  in  the  intereonne  of  the 
Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their  racro/  charaetor  is  that 
of  fraud,  lying,  and  hypoerisy.  Polygamy  univemlly  pre- 
▼ails,  as  also  uie  cruel  practice  of  exposing  in£uits  to  pensh, 
not  fewer  than  n)ne  thousand  of  whom  are  computed  to  be 
annually  destroyed  at  Pekin,  and  the  same  nomber  in  the 
lest  of  the  empire.^ 

Nor  is  the  case  materially  different  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Though  their  reliffion  includes  the  acknowledffoient 
of  one  living  and  true  Gm  ;  yet,  rejecting  the  MesmaE,  and 
attaching  themselves  to  a  sanguinary  and  lascivious  im- 
postor. It  produces  no  eood  enect  upon  their  morals,  but 
leaves  them  under  the  dominion  of  oaibarity  and  voluptu- 
ousness* These  and  similar  instances  of  corruption  in  wor- 
ship, doctrine,  and  practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still 
exist  in  the  heathen  world,  fiillv  prove  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  natural  reason  to  be  a  guide  m  religion;  and  also  show 
into  what  monstrous  opinions  and  practices  whole  nations 
may  be  led,  where  that  is  their  guide,  without  any  help  from 
revelation.  Nor  will  it  diminish  the  force  of  this  argument, 
to  say,  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are  owing  to  an 
undue  use  of  their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  reason^ 
possessed  by  the  heathen  nations,  is  low  and  imperfect; 
since  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  in  whatever  concerns  their 
political  or  personal  interests,  in  the  arts  of  annoying  their 
neighbours,  and  defending  themselves  against  incursions,  in 
forming  alliances  for  their  defence, 'ana  conducting  the  or^ 
dinary  affiiirs  of  life  accordinir  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  several  countries.  Nor  are  the  absurdities  in  re- 
ligion, which  are  found  among  the  modem  heathen  nations, 
greater  than  those  which  (we  have  already  seen)^  existed 
among  the  iK)lished  nations  of  antiquity  before  the  publica- 
tion m  the  Gospel :  which  are  a  iomt  proof  that  no  age  or 
country,  whether  rude  or  civilixeo,  instructed  or  uninstruct- 
ed,  infected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or  luxury,  is  or  cnn 
be  secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  falling  into  the 
grossest  errore  and  corruptions  in  religion ;  and,  consequently, 
ttiat  all  mankind  stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make 
known  to  them  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  they  owe  to  their  Creator. 

y.  Notwithstanding  these  important  ^ad«,  and  regardless 
of  the  confessions  of  the  most  distingiashed  ancient  philo- 
sophera  of  their  need  of  a  revelation,  it  is  objkctbd  by  many 
in  our  own  times,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  one ;  that 
the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book  to  be  studied ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient  to  instruct  and  to 
preserve  men  in  their  duty. 

Answer  1.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  (without  considering  at  present  what  evidence 
and  authority  they  possess^  have  had  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  men,  than  all  the  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers :  and  though  modem  opposere  of  revelation  ascribe 
the  ignorance  and  cormption  or  the  heathen,  not  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  tlieir  non-improve- 
ment of  that  light ;  yet,  if  this  were  trae,  it  would  not  prove 
that  there  is  no  need,  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is  certain  Aat 
the  philosophers  wanted  some  higher  assistance  than  ^at 
of  reason. 

AifswER  3.  With  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modem  deists, 
it  is  be  observed  that  almost  all  men,  where  the  Scriptures 
have  been  unknown,  have  in  every  age  been  gross  idolar 
ten ;  the  few  exceptions  that  have  existovl,  being  in  general 
a  kind  of  atheistical  philosophers.  Deists,  properly  so  called, 
are  chiefl^r  found  in  Christian  countries,  in  the  later  ages, 
since  Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  over  idolatry,' 

t  Shippleroent  to  the  EocjclopBdla  Britannica,  toL  III.  put  i.  article 
China.  Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  pp.  418— 487.  Milne's  Ketroapact  of 
the  Proteatant  Mission  to  China,  pp.  fB,  30. 

a  See  pp.  16,  17.  mpra, 

a  The  name  of  Deista,  as  vppXlcd  to  those  who  are  no  fHenda  to  revealed 
religion,  is  said  to  have  been  first  asstuned,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  some  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing 
to  cover  their  opposition  to  the  Christian  revelation  by  a  more  lionourable 
name  than  that  of  AthtUu.  The  earliest  author,  who  mentions  them,  is 
Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  among  the  first  reformers ;  who.  In  the 
epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  first  tome  of  his  "  Inttruetion  Ckre- 
tusnne**  (which  was  published  In  1663^  speaks  of  some  persons  at  that 
time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new  name;  that  of  Deut*.  These,  he 
tells  us,  profesaed  to  believe  a  Ood,  but  showed  no  regard  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  evangeliats  aa  Ikblea 
and  dreama.  He  adds  that  they  langhed  at  ott religion;  notwithataadlng 
they  coniScnrmed  themselves,  externally,  to  the  relicion  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom  they  were  desirous  of  pleasing,  or 
whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  he  observes,  professed  to  beueve 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  others  were  of  the  Epicurean  opinion  In  this 
point,  aa  well  as  about  the  providence  of  Ood  with  respect  to  mankind,  as 
If  he  did  not  concern  liiinself  in  the  goveminent  of  human  ai&irs.  He 
adds,  that  many  among  thom  set  up  for  lewnlAg  and  phik>sophy,  and  were 


and  in  tiie  eoontries  where  gross  pagan  idolatry  eonid  bo 
longer  be  practised  with  credit  and  security.  In  these  cir- 
eumstanceb,  deists  acouire,  as  it  were  at  seoond-^nod,  theii 
glinunering  light  from  the  book  to  which  they  oppose  it; 
and  it  is  a  hSi  that  almost  all  the  things,  wittcn  l»ve  been 
said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  abs  MiunmrLT  boksowkd 

rnOM  THAT  RKVCLATION  WHICH  THXT  BCrUSB  TO  BMBBACB, 
AHD  WITHOUT  WHICH  THBT  NEVER  COULD  HAVK  BKKH 
▲BIJ[  TO  HAVE   DIUVBRBD  SUCH   TBUTHS.      J^,  indeed,  tfast 

our  whole  duty  is  cleariy  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  agree- 
ment %mtk  reason,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obliga- 
tion Jrnm  reason :  but.  if  we  had  been  deetitnte  of  sll  re- 
vealed religion.  It  would  have  been  a  work  of  extrHne  dif- 
ficulty to  nave  discovered  our  duty  in  all  points.     MThat 
ground  indeed  have  the  modem  contemnen  of  revelation  to 
imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  PlaU»,  and 
Cicero  f  How  are  they  ceitain  that  they  would  have  made 
such  a  fight  use  of  their  reason,  as  to  have  discovered 
truth  1   u  their  lot  had  been  among  the  vulgar,  are  thej 
sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  idolaters?  Ifthev  had 
joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect  would  they 
nave  followed  t   Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves,  how 
are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  heen  skiliiil  enooffh  to 
have  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  have 
applied  them  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argomentacion 
and  force  of  reason  1   It  is  one  thing  to  pereeive  that  the 
rules  of  life,  which  are  laid  before  us,  are  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, and  analktr  thing  to  find  out  those  rules  by  the  mere 
light  of  reason.    We  see  that  many,  who  profess  to  govern 
themselves  by  the  written  rules  of  revealed  religion,  are 
nevertheless  ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man 
be  sure  that  kt  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his 
reason,  as  to  have  perfectly  understood  his  duty  without 
help  %  We  see  that  many  of  those, — who  profess  firmly  to 
believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting  happiness  which  Christ 
has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and  eternal  misery 
which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience^ — are  yet  hur- 
ried away  by  their  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  con- 
ditions of  that  covenant  to  which  these  promises  and  thieat- 
eninffs  are  annexed ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  overcome  these  temptations,  if  these  mo- 
tives were  less  known,  or  less  powextully  enforced  ?    But, 
suppose  that  he  could  by  strength  of  reason  demonstrate  all 
these  things  to  Mnuelf  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness 
and  distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  eoually  capable  of  be- 
ing philosophere,  though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equally 
religious.    At  least,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  world  cannot  be  so  powerfully 
enforced,  in  order  to  influence  the  lives  of  men,  by  a  de- 
monstration of  their  reality  from  abstract  reasoning,  as  by 
one  who  assures  them,  by  sufficient  credentials,  that  he  has 
actually  been  in  that  other  state. 

Answeb  3.  Besides,  the  contradictory  and  discordant  spe- 
culations of  the  modem  opposere  of  revelation,  who  boast 
that  reason  is  their  God  (even  if  they  had  not  long  since  been 
fully  answered),  are  so  great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  them  Tor  a  rule  of  life  are  so  utterly  sub- 
vereive  of  every  principle  of  morality,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  now  (supposing  one 
had  never  been  given),  in  order  to  lead  men  to  the  worahip 
and  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  also  to  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  him,  and  towards  one 
another.  A  brief  statement  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  the 
principal  opposere  of  revelation  in  modem  times,  will  prove 
and  Justify  tnis  remark. 

1.  Concerning  religion^  the  worship  of  Gody  and  the  expeda^ 
tiona  of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state  .• 

Lord  Hbrbist,  of  Cheihury  (who  wrote  in  the  former 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  firet,  as  he  was 
the  greatest  and  best  of  the  modem  deistical  philosophere), 
has  laid  down  the  followinff  positions,  via.  that  Christianity 
is  the  best  religion ;  that  ius  own  universal  religion  of  na 

condd«r«d  aa  paraona  of  an  aeote  and  aubtUe  genloa ;  add  that,  not  coo 
tent  to  periah  alone  in  their  error,  they  took  paina  lo  apread  the  noiaon, 
and  to  infect  and  corrupt  othera  by  their  impioua  discouraea,  and  their 
bad  ezamplea.  Bayle'a  Dictionarr,  article  Viret,  cited  in  Dr.  Leiand  a 
View  of  the  Deiatical  Writera,  toL  i.  p.  2. 

Modern  InfideUty,  thov«h  it  may  aaaume  the  title  of  Detain,  la  In  ftet  little 
better  than  diafuiaed  atheiam.  A  man  aeidom  retains  for  anr  length  of 
time  hia  firat  deiatical  opiniona ;  hla  erron  fradnaUv  multiply,  till  he  ainlta 
lo  the  iaat  aradatioo  of  Iroplety.  The  teatimonT  of  an  Infidel  writer  aub- 
alantiatea  tnia  point.  "  Deiam,**  aaya  he,  *'  ia  out  the  fint  atep  of  reaaoa 
out  of  auperatition.  No  peraon  remains  a  Deiat,  but  thmuch  wam  of  !•• 
flecdoD,  timidity,  paiiloA,  or  ^bitlBacy.**— Brittaa's  Modera  Infidelitjr 
Portnyed,  p^  9. 


Chap.  L] 


-DIVINE  REVELATION. 


tare  agrees  wholly  with  ChristiaRity,  and  contribujbes  to  its 
establishment;  that  all  revealed  religion  (meaning  Chris- 
tianit3r)  is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of  little  or  no  use ;  that 
there  is  one  supreme  God,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  wi 


thai  piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal^art  of  his  worship ; 
that  we  must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do  so,  God  will 
pardon  them ;  that  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and 
punishments  for  wicked  men  in  a  future  state ;  that  these 
principles  of  his  universal  religion  are  clearly  known  to  all 
men,  and  that  they  were  principally  unknown  to  the  Gentiles 
f  who  comprised  almost  all  men).  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
oeclaration  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pre- 
tences to  revelation  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  con- 
temptuously rejects  its  capital  doctrines. 

Mb.  Hobbbs,  who  was  pSsrtly  contemporary  with  Lord  Her* 
bert,  afSrms  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God.  and  yet 
that  they  have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  nom  the 
prince  or  the  civil  power ;  he  acknowledges,  that  inspira- 
tion is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate  hand  of  God, 
and  yet  the  pretence  to  it  is  a  sisp  of  madness ;  that  a  sub- 
ject may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  heart,  and 
yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  he  thst  denies  Christ  before  men,  but 
his  governor  and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  that  God  exists, 
and  yet  that  that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour, 
worstiip,  prayer,  and  praise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all 
religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mb.  Blount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  maintained  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  etei^ 
nal  God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that 
the  world  was  eternal ;  that  uie  worship  we  owe  to  God 
consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and  in  praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he 
objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty ;  that  we  are  to  expect  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter,  according  to  our  actions  in  this 
life,  which  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  probably  material  (and  of  course 
mortal).  ^ 

The  Earl  or  Sbaftbsbubt  bved  during  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eigrhteenA  century. 
He  affirms  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the 
weak  and  uncertain  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  that  this  belief  takes  away  all  motives  to  vip- 
'  toe ;  that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of  punishments 
make  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and  servile 
to  be  influenced  by  rewards ;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and  yet  that  the  hc^  of  rewards 
is  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  tibat  it  is  a  proof  we 
love  virtue ;  that  however  mercenary  the  hope  of  rewards 
and  the  fear  of  punishments  may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many 
instances  a  gr^t  advantage,  security,  and  support  of  virtue; 
that  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous  arises^from  the  advantages 

(that  is,  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from  the  disadvantages 
that  is,  the  punishments)  of  vice ;  that  those  are  to  be  cen- 
sured who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud ;  that  he  hopes 
the  Select  Sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  to  like  it  better,  and  make  Christians  prize  it 
the  more;  and  that  he  hopnes  Christians  will  be  secured 
against  the  temper  of  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the 
£uth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  he  represents  salvation  as  a 
ridiculous  thing;  and  insinuates  that  Christ  was  influenced 
and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition,  and  cherished  a 
savage  zeal  ana  persecutinf^  spirit;  and  that  the  Scriptures 
were  a  mere  artful  invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  monopoly 
(that  is,  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  inventors^ ;  that  man  is 
bom  to  religion,  piety,  ana  adoration,  as  well  as  to  honour 
and  friendship ;  that  virtue  is  not  complete  without  piety ; 
yet  he  laboure  to  make  virtue  wholly  independent  of  pie^ ; 
that  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  religious  symbols 
(that  is,  the  institution  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate ;  that  the  magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  re- 
ligious truth,  and  of  revelation ;  that  miracles  are  rimculous ; 
and  that,  if  true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ;  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  yet,  that  ridicule 
itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason ;  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ought  to  be  received  when  established  by  the 
magistrate ;  yet  he  grossly  ridicules  it  where  it  was  thus 
established ;  that  religion  and  virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly 
connected,  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  com- 
panions ;  and  yet  that  atheists  often  conduct  ^emselves  so 
well,  as  to  seem  to  force  us  to  confess  them  virtuous ;  that 
he,  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  very 
well-bdng  of  society ;  and  yet  that  atheism  has  no  direct 


natural  tendency  to  tdte  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Mr»  Colldts  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  published  a  variety  of  objections  against  revelSp 
tion.  He  amrms  that  man  is  a  mere  machine  ^that  the 
soul  is  material  and  mortal  ;•— that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
built  on  the  predictions  of  fortune-tellers  and  divines ;— that 
the  prophets  were  mere  fortone-tellere,  and  discoverera  of 
lost  goods ;— that  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false  foun- 
dation ;  yet  he  speaks  respecttully  of  Christianity ;  and  also 
of  the  £  picureans,  whom  he  at  toe  same  time  consideis  as 
atheists. 

Contemporary  with  Collins  was  Ma.  Wooubtok;  who,  in 
his  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  the  allegorical  sense  of  Scripture,  en- 
deavours absolutely  to  destroy  the  trath  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  This  writer  asserts,  that  he  is  the  fiirthest 
of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of  infidelity  ;— 
that  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart; — ^that  he  writes  for 
the  honour  of  Jesus  and  in  defence  of  Christianity ;— and 
that  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship  and 
truth  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  ^*  to  whom,*'  he  says,  **  be  glory  for 
ever.  Amen ;"  and  yet,  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities,  and  absurdities ; — ^that  they  resemble 
Gulliverian  tales  of  persons  and  things,  which  out  of  romance 
never  had  a  being ;— that  the  miracfes,  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, taken  literauly,  will  not  abide  the  test  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected,  snd  the  authority  of 
Jesus  along  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  casts  the 
most  scurrflous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  preceding  writere  Dbs.  Timdal  and  Moboar 
were  contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity, 
stripped  of  the  additions  which  mistake,  policy,  and  circum- 
stances have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  religion ;  and  yet, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  fit  only  to  perplex  mi 
and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are  contradictory; 
that  all  the  doctrines  of^  Christianity  plainly  speak  tnei 
selves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God : 
and  yet,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  un«> 
determined,  incapable  of  being  understood  by  mankind 
at  large,  give  wrong  and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  God, 
and  are  generally  false  and  pernicious^ — that  natural  re- 
ligion is  80  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  ignorant  men,  that 
God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he  were  to  convey, 
miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and  yet,  that 
almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of  God, 
and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  natural  religion ;— that  the  . 
principles  of  natural  religion  are  so  clear,  tlut  men  cannot 
possibly  mistake  them ;  and  jet,  that  almost  all  men  have 
grossly  misteken  them,  and  imbibed  a  supentition  worse 
tiian  atheism.  Dr.  Moboan  asserts  that  Goo  may  communi- 
cate his  will  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  yet  that  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  has  thus  communicateo  his  will,  and 
that  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  rev^ 
lation. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  were  published  numerous  tracts 
by  Mb.  Chubb,  in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  garb  of 
Christianity,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  mat  his 
true  intention  was  to  betray  it.  He  declares  that  he  hopes 
to  share  with  his  friends  in  the  favour  of  God,  in  that  peace- 
ful and  happy  state  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  virtuous 
and  faithful,  m  some  other  future  world ;  and  yet,  that  God 
does  not  interpose  in  the  affaire  of  this  world  at  all,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here  ^^that 
prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  institution,  by  introduc- 
ing proper  thoughu,  affections,  and  actions;  and  yet  he  inti- 
mates that  it  must  be  displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  impro- 
per ;— ^at  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter  is 
one  of  the  troths  which  are  of  the  nighest  concern  to  men : 
and  yet.  that  the  arguments  for  the  immortelity  of  Uie  sou 
are  wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  the  soul  is  probably  mat- 
ter;^— ^that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their  conduct, 
and  will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  accoiding  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet,  that  men 
will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to  God, 
nor  for  their  injustice  and  unkindness  to  eacn  other ;  but  only 
for  voluntary  injuries  to  the  public ;  and  that  even  this  is  un- 
necessary and  useless ; — ^that  God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the 
world,  when  greatly  vitiated  by  error  and  ignorance,  truths 
necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary  to  be  obey- 
ed ;  and  yet,  that  such  a  revelati<m  would  be,  of  course,  un- 
certain and  useless ; — that  Christ's  mission  is,  at  least  in  his 
view,  probably  divine ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,  in  his  opinion* 
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was  of  no  higher  cbaraeter  thtn  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
sect  (that  is,  another  Sadoc,  Cerinthus,  or  Herbert) ;— -that 
the  New  Testament,  particolarly  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions  for  our  right 
conduct;  and  that  the  New  Testament  yields  much  clearer 
liffht  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and  yet  that  the 
New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexitjr  and  confu- 
sion of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  nereticaf,  dishonour- 
able to  God,  and  injurious  to  men ;  and  that  the  apostles  were 
impostors :  and  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  tne  Apostles 
resemble  Jewish  fables  and  popish  legends  rather  than  ac- 
counts of  facts ;— that  as,  on  the  Christian  scheme,  Christ 
will  be  the  judge  of  the  (pick  and  the  dead,  he  has  not  on 
this  account  (that  is,  adnutting  this  to  be  tnie)  any  disagree- 
able apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written ;  and 
yet  he  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  repre- 
sents his  instructions  as  inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers and  lawgirers,  asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  disho- 
nourable to  God  and  injurious  to  mankind,  and  allows  him 
not  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  sross  sinner.  He  further 
declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  jproTes  not 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ; — that  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
is  of  no  advantage  to  society ; — that  all  religions  are  alike ; 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces ; 
and  he  allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  provi- 
dence, trust  in  him,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of 
duty  or  religion. 

Lord  Boungbroki  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are 
the  only  attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  that  he  is  as  fer  from  denying  the  justice  as 
the  power  of  God ;  that  his  ffoodness  is  nuuufest ;  at  the  same 
time  he  ascribes  every  other  perfecti<m  to  God,  as  well  as 
wisdom  and  power,  and  says,  this  is  rational ; — that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and  in  no  sense 
moral ;  and  yet,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in  choosing 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done  (of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
iBTolving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  know- 
ledge) ;-*tiiat  God  is  pracious  and  beneficent;— that  what* 
ever  God  has  done  is  just  and  good ; — ^that  such  moral  per- 
fections are  in  God  as  Christians  ascribe  to  him ;  yet  he 
oensures  divines  for  ascribing  these  perfections  to  God  ;— 
that  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom,  the  jpower 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet,  that  it  is  profane  to  ascribe  the 
excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  although  without  limit  or 
imperfeetion.  He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of 
€kia  against  divines ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  right- 
eousness in  God  are  like  nothing  in  men ;  that  they  cannot 
be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor  aivued  about  with  any  certainty ; 
and  that  to  talk  m  imitating  God  in  his  moral  attributes  is 
Uasphemy ;— that  God  made  all  things ;  and  yet,  that  he  did 
not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men  (of  course  he 
did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
particttlar  men) ; — that  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that 
there  have  been  particular  providences ;.  and  yet.  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  such  providences,  and 
thai  it  is  absurd  and  profane  to  assert  or  oelieve  them ; — 
tiiat  Crod  is  just,  and  tnat  justice  requires  that  rewuds  or 
punishmrats  be  measured  to  particular  oases,  according  to 
their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
every  individual,  aiid  yet,  tnat  God  does  not  so  measure  out 
TCwnds  w  punishments ;  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  sub- 
vert human  affairs ;  that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the 
afiaiis  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only  col- 
lective bodies  of  men,  not  individuals ;  that  he  punishes 
none,  except  through  the  magistrate ;  and  that  there  will  be 
no  state  01  future  rewards  or  punishments  ;—^at  divines 
are  deserving  of  censure  for  satyiug  that  God  made  man  to  be 
happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts  that  Giod  made  man  to  be  happy 
here,  and  that  the  end  of  the  human  state  is  hapiHness ; — 
that  the  religion  of  nature  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  tliat  it  has  been  unknown  to  the  greatest  part 
ef  mankind ;— that  we  know  material  substance,  and  are  as- 
•ured  of  it ;  and  yet,  that  we  know  nothing  of  either  matter 
or  spirit  ^-^at  there  is,  undeniably,  someming  in  our  con- 
stitution, beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter;  and  yet, 
that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul 
is  immaterial,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and  two 
are  five ;— that  self-love  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  and 
yet,  that  universal  benevolence  is  the  great  law  of  our  na- 
ture f«-4hat  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  ^e  religion  of 
■alure,  and  a  benevolent  system;  that  its  morals  are  pure; 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christian!^ 
with  the  simplicity  of  spirit  vath  which  Christ  himself 


taught  it  in  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  his  works, 
particularly  of  his  philosophical  works,  was  written  for  no 
other  end  but  to  oestroy  Christianity.  He  also  declares, 
that  there  is  no  conscience  in  man,  except  artificially ; — ^that 
it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  gods  than  to  believe  one. 

Durinff  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished 
David  Hume,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant 
style,  have  secured  for  his  writings  an  extensive  circulation. 
He  asserts  that  there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between 
cause  and  effect ; — that  the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely 
a  matter  of  custom;— that  experience  can  show  us  no  sucn 
connection ;— that  we  cannot  with  any  reason  conclude  that, 
because  an  effect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take  place 
again  ;^hat  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from  the 
course  of  nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause ;— that  we 
cannot,  from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of 
an  intellieent  cause  of  all  things ; — ^that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  universe  proceeded  from  a  cause; — ^that 
there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God ; 
~-that  experience  can  furnish  no  argument  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no 
inference  or  conclusion ;  and  yet,  tluit  experience  is  our  only 
guide  in  matters  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects ;— 4hat 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause ; 
—-that  every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined,  that  no  other 
effect  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted 
from  the  operation  of  its  cause ;— ^at  the  relation  of  cause 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  our  species,  and 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct ;— that  voluntary  actions  ara 
necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection  between 
cause  and  effect;— 4hat  motives  are  causes  operating  neces- 
sarily on  the  will ;— that  man  is  a  mere  machine  (that  is,  an 
object  operated  on  necessarily  by  external  causes) ;-— that 
there  is  no  contingency  (that  la,  nothing  happening  without 
a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe ;  and  that  matter  and  motion 
may  be  reffarded  as  the  cause  of  thought  (that  is,  the  soul  is 
a  material  cause,  and  thought  its  efifect)  ^--that  God  dis- 
covers to  us  only  £unt  traces  of  his  character ;  and  that  it 
would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any  per- 
fection which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works  (and 
of  course,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe 
any  perfection  to  God) ; — that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
God  to  be  wise  and  good ; — that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  per- 
fection in  God  may  m  a  defect  (that  is  holiness,  justice,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  mercy,  and  truth  may  be  defects  in  God) ; 
—consequently  injustice,  folly,  malice,  and  falsehood  may 
be  excellencies  in  his  character  ;<'k-4hat  no  reward  or  punish- 
ment can  be  rationally  expected  beyond  what  is  already 
known  by  experience  and  observation. 

While  Hume  and  Bolinffbroke  were  propasntinff  these 
sentiments  in  England,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Aiembert, 
Frederick  II.  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  dtatiiiguished  wri- 
ters had  confederated  for  the  avowed  purpose  ofannihilating 
the  Christian  religion.  The  printed  works  of  the  three  first- 
named  writers  are  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  extracts :  but 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  their  private  correspondence, 
whicn  has  been  publishea,  exhibits  a  total  disregard  of  truth 
and  honour,  together  with  such  a  disgusting  compound  of 
falsehood,  envy,  malignity,  hatred,  contempt  of  one  another 
and  of  all  the  world,  as  caimot  but  convey  a  horrible  impres- 
sion of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  infidelity.  It  is  however 
principally  in  the  posthumous  works  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  we  see  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  real  tenets  and  opi- 
nions of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  of 
the  founders  and  legislators  of  the  mat  empire  of  infidelity, 
with  the  philosophic  monarch  himselfat  their  head.  £  very  se- 
cret of  their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  fiuniliar  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  each  other ;  and  there  we  see 
that  they  were  pretended  deists,  but  real  atheists ;  that,  al- 
thou^  tne  name  of  a  Supreme  Being  vras  sometimes  men- 
tion^, yet  it  was  seldom  mentioned  nut  with  ridicule  and 
contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived  him  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  animates  all  nature, 
the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensorium  of  the  universe ; 
but  in  other  respects  totally  unconnected  with  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  **  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine  these  phi- 
losophers rejected  all  idea  of  a  providence  and  a  moral  go- 
vernor of  tkie  world.  They  ascribed  every  effect  to  fate  or 
fortune,  to  necessity  or  chance ;  they  denied  the  existence  of 
a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  they  conceived  man  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  organized  lump  of  matter,  a  mere  machine, 
an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  which,  when  the  wheels 
refuse  to  act,  stands  stilly  and  loses  all  power  and  motion  for 
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ever.  They  aoknowledged  nothing  heyond  the  gpraye,  no 
Teeurroction.  no  Aiture  eustence,  no  future  retribution ;  they 
considered  death  as  an  eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extinction 
of  our  being;  and  they  stigmatized  all  opinions  different  from 
these  with  the  names  of  superstition,  bigotry,  priestcraft, 
fanaticism,  and  idolatry .'*i 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets 
promulgated  by  the  most  eminent  champions  of  what  is  call- 
ed deism'  (and  which  hare  been  repeated  in  different  ways 
by  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  our  age),  concerning  reli- 
gion, the  worship  of  God,  and  the  expectations  of  mankind 
respecting  a  future  state.  We  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  infidels  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of 
nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  instructions,  yet  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  witli  an  almost  endless  variety.  Having 
gradually  receded  from  true  Christianity  to  false,  some  are 
unbelievers  in  the  nature,  some  in  the  providence,  and  others 
even  in  the  existence  of  a  God ;  but  all  of  them  are  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  the  divine  testimony,  and  in  renouncing 
the  God  of  the  Bible.    Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.  Of  their  preapts  eontermng  morala. 

Lord  Hkrbcrt  declared,  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on 
small  grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily 
constitution ;  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy, 
or  the  drowsiness  produced  by  lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbrs  asserted  that  tne  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the 
only  foundation  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  where  there  is  no 
civil  law,  every  man%  jud^ent  is  the  only  standard  of  right 
and  wrong ;  that  the  sovereign  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation 
of  truth  or  justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects ;  that 
every  man  nas  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  get 
them  if  he  can ! 

Lord  Bolin«broxb  resolved  all  morality  into  self-love  as 
its  principle,  and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power, 
sensuality,  and  avarice  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they 
can  be  «ff/^/y  gratified  ;  that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty 
is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show  ourselves  superior  to  mere  ani- 
mals ;  than  man  lives  only  in  the  present  world,  and  is  only 
a  superior  animal ;  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  gratify  the 
appetites  and  inclinations  of  the  flesh ;  that  modesty  is  in- 
spired by  mere  prejudice ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the 
law  or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  that  adultery  is 
no  violation  of  the  law  nf  nature ;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong, 
except  in  the  highest  lewdness. 

Mr.  Humr  (uie  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  dis- 
played in  his  Private  Correapondenee  recenUy  published)' 
maintained,  that  self-denial,  self-mortification,  and  humili^ 
are  not  virtues,  but  are  useless  and  mischievous ;  that  they 
stupify  the  understandinff,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden  the 
heart ;  that  pride,  self  valuation,  ingenuify,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste, 
Btrensth  of  body,  and  cleanliness,  are  virtues ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  to  want  honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and  to 
want  strength  of  body,  are  equally  the  subjects  of  moral  dis- 
approbation ;  that  adultery  muei  be  practised,  if  men  would 
obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  that,  if  generally  practised, 
it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and  tnat  if  prac- 
tised secretly  and  fieouently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to  be 
thought  no  crime  at  all ! ! ! 

Mr.  Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  decent  of  modem  infidels,  has 
given  a  biographical  account  of  himself,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  moral  portrait  there  exhibited  t  Amid  all  the  po- 
lish and  splendour  of  literary  culture,  not  a  single  line  of  mo- 
ral beauty  is  perceptible.  There  is  ''  no-  fear  of  God,  no 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race ;  but  the  most  heartless  and  sordid  selfishness, 
vain  ffiory,  a  desire  of  admiration,  adulation  of  the  great  and 
wealmy,  contempt  of  the  poor,  and  supreme  devotedness  to 
his  ownjmtification." 

Bodi  Voltairk  and  Hklvetius  advocated  the  unlinuted 
gratification  of  the  sensnal  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  policy  to  regard  gaUarUry  (that  is,  un- 
lawful intercourse  with  married  women)  as  a  vim  in  a  moral 
sense ;  and  that,  if  men  will  call  it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  vices  which  are  useful  in  certain  ages 
andcoontries !    In  other  words,  that  in  those  ooontiies  such 

a  Bp.  PorCe<u*s  Charge  in  1794.  <Traot<L  pp.  268, 267.) 

•  Dr.  Dwfght'a  Nature.  Ac.  of  lQflde1Ph{lofoph7,pp.20-42.  MoaCofthe 
precedioc  atatemeau  or  tbe  oppoaera  of  revelation,  aa  erell  aa  of  thoee 
erhich  Ibuow  cooceminf  morato,  are  selected  from  Dr.  Lelaiid's  V)ew  of 
tile  Deietieal  Wrttera,  where  their  identiesl  ezpTMeiODe  are  giveQ.  sad  tlieii 
feOaciea  are  expoaad  wtth  mat  depth  ef  aiaament  and  laaraiqc. 
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vices  are  virtues.^  Rousseau,  a  thief,  a  liar,  aad  a  de- 
bauched profligate,  according  to  his  own  printed  **  Confes- 
sions ;*'  also  had  recourse  to  feelinge  as  his  standard  of  mo- 
rality. "  I  have  only  to  consult  myself,"  said  he, "  concern- 
ing what  I  do.  All  that  I  feel  to  be  riffht,  is  right.  What- 
ever I  yfec/to  be  wronff,  is  wrong.  All  the  morality  of  out 
actions  lies  in  the  judgment  we  ourselves  form  of  them."' 
And  iust  before  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  was  exploded  among 
the  infidel  clubs  that  existed  in  every  part  of  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  by  some  of  those  who  in  the 
last  century  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  mastere  of  reason* 
It  were  no  difficult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  simi- 
lar ones  from  the  opponents  of  revelation  in  our  own  times; 
but  as  they  only  re-assert  the  atheistical  and  immoral  tenets 
of  their  predecessore  with  increased  malignity  and  groasness, 
we  shall  spare  the  reader  the  pain  of  perusing  passaoes  that 
cannot  but  shock  the  mind  of  every  one  who  cherishes  the 
least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  Let  us  advert,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment,  to  the  effects  produced  by  these  princi- 
ples on  an  entirt  peopk^  and  also  on  individuau. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revela- 
tion have  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a 
country,  and  have  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness 
according  to  their  own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  that  of 
France  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolution,  which,  it  is 
now  well  known,  was  effected  by  the  abettore  of  infidelity. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infidels.  Ttie 
name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  1^ 
gislature ;  and  the  abolition  ciihe  Christian  era  was  proclaim* 
ed.  Death  was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment to  be  an  eternal  sleen.  The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  som,  were  formally  disavow^  by  the 
National  Convention ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  been  only  preached  by 
superstition  for  the  torynent  of  the  living.  All  tne  religions 
in  the  world  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  dauffhtere  of  ign<H 
ranee  and  pride ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  the  duty  ot  the 
convention  to  assume  the  honourable  oflice  of  disseminating 
atheism  (which  was  blasphemously  affirmed  to  be  truth)  over 
all  the  world.  As  a  part  of  this  duty,  the  convention  further 
decreed,  that  its  express  renunciation  of  all  reliffious  worehip 
should,  like  its  invitations  to  rebellion,  be  translated  into  aU 
foreign  languages ;  and  it  was  asserted  and  received  in  the 
convention,  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country !  Correspondent  with  these  professions  and 
declarations  were  the  effects  actually  produced.  Public  wop- 
ship  was  utterly  abolished.  The  churches  were  converted 
into  **  temples  of  reason,*'  in  which  atheistical  and  licentious 
homilies  were  substituted  for  the  proscribed  service ;  and  aa 
absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  pagan  mythology  was 
exhibited  under  the  title  of  the  ^'  religion  of  reason."  In  the 
principal  church  of  every  town  a  tutelary  goddess  was  in- 
stalled with  a  ceremony  eanally  pedantic,  frivolous,  and  pro- 
fiuie ;  and  the  females,  selected  to  personify  this  new  uvi- 
nity,  were  mostly  prostitutes,  who  received  the  adorations  of 
the  attendant  municipal  officers,  and  of  the  multitudes,  whom 
fear,  or  force,  or  motive  of  gain,  had  collected  together  on 
the  occasion.  Contempt  for  religion  or  decency  became  the 
test  of  attachment  to  me  government ;  and  the  gross  infrao- 
lionof  any  moral  or  social  duty  was  deemed  a  proof  of  civism. 
and  a  victory  over  prejudice.  All  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  confoundcMl.  The  grossestdebauchery  triumphed. 
The  reign  of  atheism  and  of  reason  was  the  reign  of  tenor. 
*^  Then  proscription  followed  upon  proscription ;  tragedy  f<^ 
lowed  after  tragedy,  in  almost  breathless  succession,  on  the 
theatre  of  France.  Almost  the  whole  nation  was  converted 
into  a  horde  of  assassins.  Democracy  and  atheism,  hxad  in 
hand,  desolated  the  country,  and  converted  it  into  one  vast 
field  of  rapine  and  of  blood."  In  one  pert  of  France,  the 
course  a(  a  river  (the  Loire)  was  impeded  by  the  drowned 
bodies  of  the  ministere  of  religion,  several  hundreds  of  whon 
were  destroyed  in  its  watere;  children  were  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  fiiith  and  loyalty  of  their  parents ;  and  they, 
whose  infancy  had  sheltered  them  from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery, 
were  bayoneted  as  they  clung  about  the  knees  of  tli^ir  de- 
stroyere.  The  moral  and  social  ties  were  unloosed,  or  nther 
torn  asunder.  For  a  man  to  accuse  his  own  father  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  act  of  civism,  wortiby  of  a  true  republican ; 
and  to  neglect  it,  was  -pronounced  a  crime  that  should  be 
punished  with  death.    Accordingly,  women  denounced  ihm 

•  Ktl^thii,  De  llScprit,  torn.  i.  diac.  9.  ch.  16.  p.  17B,  er««9  . 
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husbands,  and  mothers  their  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  trai- 
tors ;  while  many  women,  not  of  the  dress  of  the  common 
people  nor  of  infamous  reputation,  but  re8[>ectable  in  cha- 
racter and  appearance,  seized  with  savage  terocity  between 
their  teeth  tne  mangleid  limbs  of  their  murdered  countrymen. 
**  Fiance  during  this  period  was  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which, 
.  after  all  precedugr  perpetrations,  have  excited  in  the  mind  of 
every  spectator  amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries  suf- 
fered by  that  single  nation  have  changed  all  the  histories  of 
the  preceding  sunerings  of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have 
been  enhanced  and  multiplied  without  a  precedent,  without 
a  number,  and  without  a  name.  The  kingdom  appeared  to 
be  changed  into  one  great  prison;  the  inhabitants  converted  into 
felons ;  and  the  common  doom  of  man  commuted  for  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sword  and  bajonet,  the  sucking  boat  and  the 
gu^lotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed  for  a  season  as 
if  the  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the  world 
summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral."  Within  Ae  short 
period  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  be- 
ings are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  country, 
by  the  influence  of  atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and 
be  governed  by  the  doctrines  of  revolutionary  France,  what 
crimes  would  not  mankind  perpetrate  t  What  agonies  would 
they  not  suffer  1^  Yet  republican  France  is  held  up  in  the 
present  day  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed  in  this 
country! 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  deism  on  individuals,  we 
may  remark  that  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  principles  which  its  advocates  have  main- 
tained. In  order  to  accomplish  their  designs,  there  is  no 
baseness  in  hypocrisy  to  which  they  have  not  submitted. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  worn  a  mask  of  friendship,  that  they 
might  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart ;  they  have  professed  a 
reverence  for  it,  while  they  were  aiming  to  destroy  it.  Lord 
Herbert,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaflesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hy- 
pocrisy of  lying,  while  they  were  employed  in  no  other  de- 
sign than  to  destroy  it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in 
Christianity,  yet  qualified  himself  for  civil  ofllce  by  partaking 
of  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  and  Shaflesbury  and  others  were  guilty 
of  the  same  base  hypocrisy.  **  Such  faithless  professions, 
such  gross  violations  of  truth  in  Christians,  wouM  ha^  been 

5 reclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers  as  infamous 
esertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in 
themselves  1  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable ;  but  none  is  so  de- 
testable as  that  which  is  coolly  written  with  fUll  premedita- 
tion, by  a  man  of  talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral 
and  religious  instructor,  a  minister,  a  prophet  of  the  truth  of 
the  infimie  God.  Truth  is  a  virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathe- 
matically clear,  and  completely  undersUxxl  by  all  men  of 
common  sense.  There  can  be  no  baitings  between  uttering 
truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes;  as  between 
piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  generosity 
and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a  known, 
defimtive,  deliberate  villany.  In  ihe  sudden  moment  of 
strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the 
flutter  and  trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the  best  man  may, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin ;  but  he,  who  can  coolly, 
of  steady  design,  and  with  no  unusual  impulse,  utter  false- 
hood, and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from  finishcMl  depravity. 
**  'JThe  morals  of  Rocnester  and  Wharton  need  no  conl- 
ment  Woolston  vras  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited 
his  sister-in-law  to  marry  him,  and  being  refused  shot  him- 
self. Tindal  was  originally  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist, 
then  protestant  again,  merely  to  suit  the  times,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  infamous  for  vice  in  general,  and  the  total 
want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with  this  prayer 
in  his  mouth :  *  If  there  is  a  God,  I  desire  that  he  may  have 
mercy  on  me.*  Hobbes  wrote  las  Leviathan  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  but  finding  him  fiiil  of  success,  he 
turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this 
fuct  to  the  usurper ;  as  Hobbes  himself  unblushingly  declared 
to  lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth ;  as  is 
evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well 
aa  from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a  Christian 
in  those  very  wriungs  in  which  he  labours  to  destroy  Chris- 
tiani^.  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requested  his 
friend  D^Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie, 
by  denyinff  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary.   D'Alembert  in  his  answer  informed  him,  that  he 

>  The  detaiU,  on  which  the  above  repreeenUitioD  Is  founded,  may  be  teen 
•t  length  In  the  Abb^  flarruel's  Memolra  of  Jacobiniam ;  Oiflbrd'a  Real- 
denee  in  Fr»'«  -^e  durinf  the  Yeara  1799— 17il&  vol  ii.  and  Adolpliua'a  Hia- 
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had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire  has  mdeed  expressed  his  own 
moral  character  perfectly  in  the  following  words :  '  Monsieur 
Abb^,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  1  am  believed  or 
noL'  "3  He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  Romish  churcn,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  andat  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  was  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  and 
introducing  the  awful  watch-word  of  his  party,  ^*'Eenuez 
tlnfame^'*' — at  that  veiy  moment,  with  bendeid  knee,  and 
uphfW  eye,  he  adoredi  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  received 
tlie  host  in  the  communion  of  the  chureh  of  Rome.  This 
man  was  also  a  shameless  adulterer,  who,  with  his  abandoned 
mistress,  violated  the  confidence  of  his  visitors,  by  opening 
their  letters  ;^  and  his  total  want  of  all  principle,  moral  or 
religious,  his  impudent  audacity,  his  filthy  sensuality,  his 
persecuting  envy,  his  base  adulation,  his  unwearied  treach- 
ery, his  tyranny,  his  cruelty,  his  profligacy,  and  his  hypo- 
crisy, will  render  him  for  ever  the  teom^  as  his  unbounaed 
powers  will  the  wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau, 
who  altematelyprotessed  and  abjured  the  Roman  catholic  and 
protestant  religions,  without  believing  either,  and  who  died 
m  the  very  act  of  uttering  a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Crea- 
tor,— as  well  as  of  Paine  and  oUier  advocates  of  infidelity <— 
are  too  notorious  to  render  it  necessary  to  pollute  these  pages 
with  the  details  of  them. 

VI.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  concur  to  snow  that  a  divine  revelation  ia 
not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary 
to  recover  them  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, and  to  make  known  to  them  the  proper  object 
of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present  duties 
and  future  expectations;  it  remains  that  we  consider  thb 

POSSIBLE  MKAMS  OP  OOMMUNlCATINO  SUCH  RBVXLATION  TO  THK 
WORLD. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  by  which  an  ex- 
traordinary discovery  of  the  will  of  God  mxy  be  made  to 
man:  viz.  1.  An  immediate  revelation,  by  inspiration  or 
otherwise,  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race ;  or  else, 
2.  A  commission,  accompanied  with  indisputable  credentials, 
bestowed  on  some  to  convince  others  that  they  were  actoally 
delegated  by  God,  in  order  to  instruct  them  m  those  things 
whicn  he  has  revealed. 

1.  But  it  cannot  seem  requisite  that  the  Almighty  should 
immediaidy  inspire^  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to^  wmY par^ 
iieular  perwn  in  the  world .-  for  either  he  must  so  powertully 
influence  the  minds  and  affections  of  men,  as  to  take  avray 
their  choice  and  freedom  of  acting  (which  would  be  to  offer 
violence  to  human  nature) ;  or  else  men  would,  for  the  most 
part,  have  continued  in  ^eir  evil  courses  and  practices, 
and  have  denied  God  in  their  liv^s;  though  Uieir  under- 
standings were  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  convinced  of  his 
will  and  commandmente,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead. 

But  even  if  God  were  willing  to  vouchnfe  tome  immediate 
revelation  of  himself  to  vicious  and  immoral  persona,  how  can 
we  be  assured  that  they  would  be  converted  ?  Would  they  not 
rather  find  out  some  pretence  to  persuade  themselves  that  it 
was  no  real  revelation,  but  the  effect  of  natural  agents,  or  of 
melancholy  and  a  disturbed  imagination  1  They  might,  perhaps, 
be  terrified  for  the  present ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  appre- 
hend, from  the  known  infirmity  and  depravity  of  mankind,  that 
such  persons  would  soon  stifle  their  terrors  with  their  accus- 
tomed arguments  for  atheism  and  infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  incfficacy  of  immediate  re- 
velation to  every  man  in  particular,  supposing  it  to  be  thus 
made— great  and  universal  confusion  would  be  the  result  **  It 
would  unhinge  our  minds ;  it  would  break  the  main-epring  of  the 
mental  world,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  state  of  moral  chaos. 
It  would  render  uncertain  every  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
truth  and  error.  It  would  set  aside  all  those  rules  by  which 
we  learn,  and  reason,  and  judge.  It  would  break  down  every 
barrier  of  reason,  and  let  the  &ncy  loose  to  play  her  wild- 
est freaks,  and  indulge  her  most  delirious  dreams.  It  would 
destroy  the  fireedom  as  well  as  the  regularity  of  our  minds,  and 
compel  an  involuntary  assent  to  whatever  God  might  be  sup- 
posed to  dictate  :**  and,  in  short,  it  would  fill  the  woiid  with  con- 
tinual impoeturss  and  delusions ;  for,  if  every  one  had  a  revela- 
tion to  himself  every  one  might  pretend  to  others  what  he 

•  Dwlfht  OD  Infldelttr,  pp.  47, 48. 
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pleued ;  and  one  man  might  be  deluded  hj  the  pretence  of  a 
feveiation  made  to  jmother,  against  an  ezpreae  revelation  made 
to  himself  And  this,  we  may  oondode,  would  often  happen 
firom  what  we  experience  every  day :  for  if  men  can  be  perverted 
by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  others,  against  their  own  reason 
and  judgment,  they  might  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to  act 
against  a  revelation  made  to  them ;  though  revelations  should 
be  things  as  common  and  £uniliar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is. 

Immediate  revelations,  therefore,  to  every  particular  in- 
dividual, would  have  been  needless  and  superfluous ;  they 
would  Imve  been  unsuitable  to  the  majesty  and  honour  of 
God:  they  would  have  been  ineffectual  to  the  ends  for 
which  Uiey  were  desigrned ;  and  would  have  afforded  oc- 
casion for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there 
are  now  in  the  world. 

3.  The  only  other  way  by  which  the  divine  will  can  be 
revealed  to  mankind,  Is  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  to 
have  actually  been  employed;  viz.  the  ausuifying  of  cer- 
tain persons  to  declare  that  will  to  others,  oy  infallible  siens 
and  evidences  that  they  are  authorized  and  commissionea  by 
God.  .What  those  evidences  are,  will  be  discussed  in  a 
8ubse<^uent  page.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  delivered  down  genuine  and  uncorrupted  to  pos- 
terity: for, 

(1.)  Oral  Tradition  is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a 
guide,  that  if  a  revelation  claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  trans- 
mitted by  writing,  it  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  its 
puri^,  or  serve  mankind  as  a  certain  rule  of  faith  and  of 
life. 

In  illustration  of  this  remaik,  we  may  observe,  that  writing 
is  a  more  secure  method  of  conveyance  |han  tradition,  being 
neither  so  liable  to  involuntary  mistakes,  through  weakness  of 
memory  or  understanding,  nor  so  subject  to  voluntary  falsifica- 
tions, suppressions,  or  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design. 
"  It  is  also  a  method  of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human. 
It  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  a  book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and 
entire  from  generation  to  generation :  but  a  traditionary  doctrine, 
espedaUy  if  it  be  of  any  considerable  length,  cannot  really  be 
preserved  without  a  miracle,  without  the  occasional  interposi- 
tion of  Almigh^  God  to  renew  the  memory  of  it  at  particular 
intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and  inspiration  to  keep  it 
always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a  method  of  convey- 
ance more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself  to  all  at  once, 
and  to  all  alike,  to  be  compared  together ;  whereas  a  traditionary 
doctrine  roust  be  communicated  by  little  and  little,  and  without 
doubt  communicated  differently  at  difierent  times  by  different 
persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  more  general 
and  diffusive.  A  man's  vnitings  reach  further  than  his  words ; 
and  surely  we  need  not  obeerve,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  mankind, 
whenever  they  would  publish  any  thing,  to  have  it  written  or 
printed  in  a  book."* 

(2.)  Further,  txperienee  shows  that  writing  is  a  method 
of  conveyance  more  lasting  than  tradition. 

It  ii  an  old  and  trite  observation,  that  a  word  heard  perishes, 
but  a  letter  written  remains.'  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed many  other  miracles,  and  to  have  done  many  other  me- 
morable things,  besides  those  which  have  been  committed  to 
writing ;'  but,  obeerve,  how  much  more  fidthful  record  ia  than 
mere  report ;  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  writ- 
ten, are  preserved  and  credited,  while  the  many,  which  were 
not  recorded  in  writing,  have  long  since  been  utterly  lost  and 
forgotten.  **  Every  thing,  of  any  consequence,  we  desire  to  have 
in  writing.  By  this,  laws  are  promulgated ;  by  this,  arts  and 
sciences  are  propagated ;  bv  this,  titles  and  estates  are  secured. 
And  what  do  we  know  of  ancient  history,  but  the  little  that 
comeCh  down  to  us  in  books  and  writings  1  Tradition  passeth 
away  like  the  morning  cloud ;  but  books  may  live  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  endureth."^ 

(3.)  To  the  preeeding  arguments  for  the  usefulness  and 
expeaiency  of  written  revelation,  arising  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  oral  tradition,  and  the  greater  security  and  advan- 
tages of  writing,  we  may  add,  mat  it  is  certainly  more  fair 
aim  open,  more  £ree  from  suspicion  of  any  fraud  or  con- 

a  op.  Nevilon*8  Works,  vol  Iv.  dissert.  2.  pp.  19->23. 8vo.  edit.  The  same 
Ine  of  Brgumeatf  and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  is  stated  and  iUnstratad  bj 
Archbishop  TUiotaon.  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  233.  et  seq.    London,  1820.  8to. 

•  Vox  aa<fita  perit,  unera  scrlpu  oanet.  •  John  xz.  30.  xxl  25. 

•  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  21. 
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trivanoe,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  in  writing,  there  to  be 
read  and  examined  by  all,  than  to  have  it  left  only  with  a 
few,  to  be  by  them  communicated  in  discourse  to  others ;  aa 
no  two  persons  express  the  same  thing  exacdy  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  even  the  same  person  at  different  times. 

The  heathen  philosophers  had  their  exoteric  and  etoterie 
doctrines,  as  they  distinguished  them ;  that  is,  some  which  they 
generally  delivered,  and  others  which  they  communicated  only 
to  a  few  select  auditors :  but  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity, 
knowing  no  such  distinction,  delivered  the  vhole  doctrine  which 
they  professed  to  have  received  from  (rod.  The  heathen  priests 
had  their  mysteries,  which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the  pro- 
fane vulgar;  but  Christianity  can  never  be  made  too  public 
Most  other  religions  also  are  committed  to  writing  for  the  use 
of  their  particular  professors;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to 
the  Christian  religion  if  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage. 
**  The  Jews  had  what  they  called  an  oral  law,  as  well  as  a  wr//- 
ten  one ;  and  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have 
been  given  b^  God  on  Mount  Sinai — the  oral  to  serve  as  a  com- 
ment or  explanation  of  the  written  law.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
these  traditions  multiplied  so  &st,  that  the  Jews  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  traditions  no  longer  as  traditions,  but  com- 
mitted them  to  writing ;  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  books 
called  the  Talmuda.  So  ftUible  is  tradition,  so  much  more  se- 
cure is  writing,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  traditioiusts  : 
and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one  time  or  other,  be 
written,  it  is  better  surely  to  have  them  written  by  inspired  au- 
thors at  first,  than  by  others  afterwards." 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of 
the  subjects,  and  the  aesign  of  the  institutions,  contained  in 
those  books,  which  Jews  and  Christians  account  to  be  sa- 
cred, are  additional  reasons  why  they  should  be  committed 
to  writing.  **  The  matter  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
whole  will  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind,  our  duty 
here  and  our  happiness  hereafter ;  and  if  any  thing  deserves 
to  be  written,  do  not  these  things  [deserve  to  be  recorded] 
in  the  most  lasting  characters  t  The  subjects  likewise  are 
very  various  histories  of  times  past  and  prophecies  of  things 
to  come,  orations  and  epistles,  sublime  points  of  faith  and 
plain  rules  of  practice,  hymns   and  prayers  and  thanks- 

givings,  all  too  excellent  to  be  forgotten,  but  too  many  all  to 
e  remembered.  The  law  was  for  a  single  nation ;  but  the 
Gospel  is  for  the  who)e  world.  For  a  single  nation  it  was 
reqmsite  Aat  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what  can 
they  appeal,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  their  practice  1 . 
And  if  It  was  necessary  for  ^e  Jaw  to  be  written,  it  was 
certainly  much  more  necessary  for  the  Gospel,  which  was 
designed  to  be  both  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  a 
religion  for  all  ages  ana  for  all  nations.'** 


The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  proved, 
and  the  probability  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  t» 
mankind  having  been  shown,  it  remains  that  we  examine 
the  pretensions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  that 
revelation.  Among  tlie  numerous  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble is  that  which  is  directed  against  the  authenticity  of  tho 
Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  we  derive  a  set  of 
rules  and  opinions  from  a  series  of  books,  which  were  not 
written  by  the  authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and  that 
the  volume  to  which  we  ^ve  the  title  of  divine,  and  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  manners,  is  a  forgery  of  later 
ages.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incorruptness  of  the  seyeral 
books  contained  in  the  Bible,  considered  simply  as  compos 
sitions:  the  credibility  of  their  respective  authors  will  next 
be  investigated ;  and  their  claims  to  be  received  as  divinely 
inspired  will  then  be  examined.  In  discussing  these  mo- 
mentous topics,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  shorter  way,  to 
prove  first,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  incorruptness,  and 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  :*  for,  if  its  claims  to  be 
received  as  a  divinely  inspired  book  be  admitted,  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  divine  inspiration, 
&c.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make  ample  quo- 
tations from  it  As,  however,  the  modem  impugners  of 
revelation  have  directed  their  arguments   chiefly  agaitut 

•  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  voL  iv.  p  SB. 

•  This  is  the  method  pursued  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  als  Coarse  of  Lee 
tures  on  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity.  Part.  VD  Lectures  xxxi.— 
zixvii.    Cambridge,  18S23,  8vo. 
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the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that,  by  impeachmg  its  credi- 
bility, the^r  may  with  greater  probability  of  success  under- 
mine and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the  New 
l^estament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament  ;i 
because  if  that  be  true  (the  dispensation  it  contains  bein|( 
introductoiy  to  that  contained  in.  the  New  Testament)  the 


the  latter,  being  founded  on  and  perfectire  of  the  former* 
must  of  necessity  be  true  also.  By  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  possible  that  some  few  arguments  may  be  repeatiMl ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  (it  is  noped) 
be  deemed  a  satis&ctory  apology  for  such  uiaToidable  le 
petitions. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE   GENUINENESS  AND   AUTHENTICITY   OF  THE   OLD  AND   NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THl   OKNUlNEinCSS  AKD  AUTHEiniCITT  OF  THK  OLD  TBSTAMXNT. 

I.  The  Hebrevf  Scripture*  vhy  termed  the  Old  Teitament. — \U  Great  importance  of  the  gueotiorif  whether  the  Bookt  coiu 
tained  in  the  Old  Teitament  are  genuine  or  Mpuriout^-^Genuinenett  and  Authenticity  defined, — ^m.  GenuinenetM  of  the 
Canonical  Booko  of  the  Old  Testament, — 1.  Extxehal  Pbootb  of  the  Genuineneto  of  the  Old  Teitament. — (1.)  The 
Manner  in  vhich  thete  Booko  have  been  tranemitted  to  u».  (2.)  The  Paucity  of  Booko  extant  vhen  they  vere  toritten. 
(3.)  The  Teotimony  of  the  Jewo.  (4.)  A  particular  TVibe  vao  $et  apart  to  preoerve  theoe  Writing;  (6.)  Quotation*  of 
them  by  ancient  Jetoo,  (6.)  The  evidence  of  ancient  Veroiont, — 2.  Iktxkhal  Etidxkcx. — (1.)  Language,  otyle,  and  man- 
ner ofvfHHng.  (2.)  CircumotantiaUty  of  the  J^arrativeo  contained  in  the  Old  Teotament. — IV.  Proof o  of  the  genuineneoo 
and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  in  particular, — 1.  From  the  language  in  -which  it  it  -written, — ^2.  From  the  nature  of 
the  Mboaie  law^—-^.  From  the  united  hiotorical  tettimony  of  Jewo  and  Gentileo, — 4.  From  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch, 
—V.  Objectione  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  conoidered  and  refuted, 

I.  Thi  Hebrew  Scbipturbs  why  tbrmbd  the  Old  Tes- 

TAMENT. 

The  books,  which  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews  have 
long  venerated  as  divine,  are  usually  called  "  The  Old  Tes- 
tament," in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  sacred 
books,  which  contain  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  are  distingruish^  by  the 
appellation  of  ^  The  New  Testament."  T^e  appellation 
of  ^  Testament"  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 14. ;  in  which 
place  the  words  «  UftkuA  am^mw  and  «  K«ji«  AMdwu  are  by  the 
old  Latin  translators  rendered  antiquum  testamenium  and 
nooum  testamentum^  old  and  new  testament;  instead  of  anti^ 
guum  fcedua  and  novum  foedtu,  the  old  and  new  eovenani  ;  for 
although  the  Greek  word  /i»&Mur  signifies  both  testament  and 
eovenant,  yet  it  uniformly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
word  Berithy  which  constantly  signifies  a  covenant.'  The 
tsrm  '*  old  covensnt,"  used  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14., 
dote  noi  denote  the  entire  collection  of  writings  which  we 
term  the  Bible,  but  those  ancient  institutions,  promises, 
threatenings,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
nrophets ;  and  which  in  process  of  time  were,  by  a  metonymy, 
transferred  to  the  books  themselves.  Thus  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  bot^  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus  (xxiv.  7.),  and  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Maccabees  (1  ^faec.  i.  570 :  and 
^ter  ihe  example  of  the  Apostle,  the  same  mode  of  desig- 
naUng  the  sacred  writinea  obtained  among  the  first  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  it  has  oeen  transmitted  to  modem  times.' 

II.  Great  Importance  of  the  Question,  whether  the 
Books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  or 
spurious. 

If  the  books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not 
mitten  by  those  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  nearly 
in  those  ages  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong,  but,  on 
the  contranr*  were  written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a  much 
later  perioo— -that  is,  if  they  were  auppontitious  or  spuriouoj 
the  history  which  is  related  in  them  would  b^  no  means  be 
worthy  ot  the  great  credit  that  is  jg:iven  to  it ;  the  design 
which  pervades  these  books  would  have  been  an  imposi- 

>  Betides  the  aatboritiea  above  cited,  the  author  baa  been  lufely  in- 
debted for  the  inareriala  of  this  Chapter  to  the  Collection  of  Boyle  Lecturea, 
in  3  vols,  folio,  (London,  1739);  particularly  to  the  Lecturei»  of  Bishops 
Williams  and  Leng,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  to  Dr.  Leland's  "Advan- 
tage and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation  shown  from  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,"  3d  edition,  in  2  vola.  Rvo.  (Glas- 
gow and  London,  1S19) ;  and  to  the  aame  auihor'a  masterly  "  View  of  the 
Ddstical  Writera."  l*he  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to  conault  theae 
valaabie  works,  will  find  a  well  written  '*  Comparative  View  of  Natnral  and 
Revealed  Relicion,"  in  the  second  volume  of  "Christian  Essays,"  by  the 
Rev.  S.  C.  WiQcs.    London,  1817,  8vo. 

•  Jarorae,  Comment  in  Malachi,  IL  2.    Op.  torn.  lU.  p.  1816. 

>  Dr.  Lardner  baa  collected  several  paasagea  from  early  Christian 
wdters  who  thus  metonymically  usavtha  word  <<  Testament"  Work% 
ivo.  voL  vL  p.  9. 4to.  vol  uL  p.  140. 


tion  upon  a  later  age,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
in  the  New  Testament  would  be  alioffether  an  extraordinary 
and  singular  occurrence;  the  miracles  therein  recorded  to 
have  been  anciently  performed  would  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  a  later  age,  or  natural  events  would  have  been  metai- 
morphosed  into  miracles ;  the  prophecies,  asserted  to  be  con- 
tained in  those  books,  would  nave  been  invented  after  the 
historical  facts  which  are  narrated  in  them ;  and,  lastly,  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles  would  have  approved  and  recom- 
mended the  works  of  impostors.  Hence  it  is  evident  of 
what  GRBAT  IMPORTANCE  the  quostion  is,  whether  these  books 
are  genuine,  that  is,  whether  they  were  written  by  the  perwns 
whose  names  they  hear^  and  (especially  if  the  authors  be  un- 
known) about  tnat  time  which  ts  assimed  to  them,  or  at  which 
they  profess  to  have  been  written ,-  and  also,  whether  they  are 
AUTHENTIC  ;  that  is,  whether  they  relate  matters  of  fad,  as  they 
really  hcqfpened,  and  in  consequence  possess  authority.  For,  a 
booK  may  be  genuine  that  is  not  authentic ;  a  book  may  be 
authentic  that  is  not  genuine ;  and  many  are  both  genuine 
and  authentic,  which  axe  not  inspired.  The  first  epistle  of 
Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  genuine,  having  been  written 
by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears;  but  it  possesses  no 
authority  on  which  we  can  found  any  doctrines.  ''  The  his- 
tory of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  ffenuine,  beinf  indeed  writ- 
ten by  Richardson,  the  author  whose  name  it  Dears ;  but  it 
is  not  authentic,  being  a  mere  effort  of  that  ingenious  writer's 
invention  in  the  production  of  fictions.  Again,  the  Account 
of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages  is  an  authentic  book,  the  informa- 
tion being  supplied  bv  Lord  Anson  himself  to  the  author ; 
but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was  Benjamin  Rob- 
bins,  the  mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is 
appended  to  it.  Havley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper 
are  both  genuine  and  authentic ;  they  were  written  by  Mr. 
Hayley,  and  the  information  they  contain  was  deduced  from 
the  best  authority."^  But  the  poems,  which  bear  ihe  name 
of  Rowley,  are  neither  genuine  nor  authentic,  not  having 
been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  being  wholly  the  productions  of  the 
unhappy  youth  Chatterton,  who  lived  three  hundred  years 
afterwards. 

.  in.  Genuineness  or  the  Canonical  Books  or  the 
Olo  Testament. 

The  word  Canon  (from  the  Greek  kanqn^  signifies  not 
only  a  catalogue  or  list,  but  also  a  law  or  rule,  lliis  term 
has  been  appropriated  ever  since  the  fourth  century  to  the 
catalogue  ot  writings  which  are  admitted  by  Jews  and 
Christians  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners.* 

Li  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  written  is  a 

«  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Lettera  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  tha  Christian  Rali- 
voL  L  p^  Sl.  2d  edit 
IceriThesaarnSi  tooL  IL  p.  40.  voce  X»f«v. 
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question  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  biatoricai 
proofs.    These  historical  proofs  are, 

1.  UnexceptioDable  witnesses,  who  possessed  both  the 
means  of  knowinff,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  conununi- 
eate  the  truth ;  ana, 

2.  Certain  marks  which  may  be  disoemed  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter, diction,  genius,  and  style  of  the  books,  and 
which  show  that  they  were  written  by  the  authors  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  the  age  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

The  fonner  are  termed  external  arguments,  and  the  latter, 
iniemalf  and  as  these  two  species  of  teatimony  are  univer- 
aally  admitted  to  be  sufficient  for  preying  the  genuineness  of 
.  the  writings  of  Thncydides,  Plutarch,  or  Liyy,  or  of  any 
other  ancient  profane  authors,  no  further  testimony  ought  to 
be  reouired  in  the  present  question. 

1.  iSxTBBNAL  Paoors  or  thi  GsNuiifiirBss  and  Authsn- 
Ticrrr  or  thi  Canonical  Books  or  the  Old  Testament. 

n.)  As  those  who  were  coeyal  with  each  Hebrew  writer, 
and  transcribed  the  book  which  they  receiyed  from  his  own 
hands,  and  also  deliyered  their  copies  to  others  to  be  tran- 
ecribed,  certainly  knew  by  whom  and  at  what  time  such 
book  was  published ;  and  as  these,  haying  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  tne  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  liyed,  de- 
liyered such  book  to  their  inmiediate  descendants,  and  these 
again  to  their  posterity,  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another 
through  all  succeeding  ages,-— «11  these  persons  jointly  testify 
that  such  b<)bk  is  the  genuine  production  of  the  author  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  liyed. 

(2.)  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  (especially  in  that  yery  remote  age  when  the  first  books 
of  the  Old  Festament  were  written),  could  not  but  remain, 
both  more  easily,  as  well  as  more  certainly,  uncorrupted,  and 
be  propagated  with  fidelity,  because  at  that  time  there  were 
but  few  books,  and  also  because  the  tradition  relatiye  to  their 
origin  was  most  easily  recollected.  And  as  this  tradition 
(which  was  not  communicated  in  the  schools  to  their  pupils 
by  learned  men,  whose  yarious  conjectures  sometimes  ob- 
scure truth,  but  in  priyate  houses  by  fathers  to  their  children),' 
was  approyed,  many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  their  works,  either  their  names,  or  the  age  in  which 
they  liyed ;  but,  where  any  of  them  did  annex  weir  names 
to  their  Stings,  nothing  further  was  requisite  than  faith- 
fully to  transcribe  such  notification, — a  task  wliich  could  be 
perrormed  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(3.)  In  fact  there  was  no  motiye  to  induce  the  Hebrews 
to  corrupt  this  yery  simple  tradition:  on  the  contrary,  as 
these  books  were  held  in  the  highest  reyerence  and  estima- 
tion by  much  the  greater  part  of  that  people,  they  had  the 
most  powerful  motiyes  for  transmitting  the  origin  of  these 
documents  faithfully  to  their  posterity.  If,  in£ed,  the  He- 
brew nation  had  been  disposcSi  to  betray  the  tnist  confided 
to  them,  a  motiye  would  not  haye  been  wanting  to  them  for 
propagatinff  falsehoods  respecting  their  books,  ^ause  these 
coniam  such  repeated— -we  may  sumoet  add,  such  incessant — 
reproofs  and  censures  of  them,  as  an  unteachable,  intracta- 
ble, and  headstrong  people,  as  place  their  character  in  an 
unfayonnble  point  of  yiew.  But,  notwithstanding,  if  that 
people  testify  that  these  books  are  genuine,  they  become 
witnesses  against  themseWes,  and  consequently  their  testi- 
mony is  unexceptionable.  This  argument  also  tends  to  ex- 
elude  the  hypothesis,  that  the  lustonee  haye  been  inserted  in 
a  later  age. 

In  illustration  of  this  remaric,  we  may  obsenre  that  the 
character  of  the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  haye  not 
forged  the  Old  Testament.  Were  a  person  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice  on  a  suspicion  of  forgery,  and  yet  no  pre- 
sumptiye  or  poeitiye  eyidence  of  his  gimt  could  be  produced, 
it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to  be  acquitted. 
But,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  his 
general  principles  and  conduct;  or,  if  we  were  assured  that 
he  considered  forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable  crime, 
it  would  require  yery  strong  testimony  to  establish  his  guilt 
This  case  corresponds  exacUy  with  the  situation  of  the  Jews. 
If  a  Jew  had  forced  any  boox  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  must 
haye  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise 
bjT  some  yery  powerful  motiye.  It  could  not  be  national 
pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does 
not  seyerely  censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be 
the  loye  of  fame,  for  that  passion  would  haye  taught  him  to 
flatter  and  extol  the  national  character ;  and  the  punishment, 

«  Compare  DeuL  zzxil.  7,  a  and  PsaL  IzxrUi.  3-7 


if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy  and  death.  The  loye 
of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery,  for  po  w^th 
was  to  be  gained  by  it.' 

(4.)  The  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  books 
could  not  be  easily  corrupted  or  lost,  because  a  particular 
tribe  among  the  Hebrews  was  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
consecrated,  among  other  things,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
watching  oyer  the  preseryation  of  these  nistoncai  docu- 
ments ;  and  further,  there  were  neyer  wanting  men,  belong, 
inff  to  the  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during  the 
Bsbylonian  captiyity— (for  instance,  those  who  in  more  an- 
cient times  were  the  goyemors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and 
were  called,  first,  judges,  and  afterwards  prophets)— -by  whom 
these  books  were  held  in  the  highest  reyerence,  because  they 
were  themseWes  descended  from  that  yery  age,  and  from 
these  yery  authors.  Although  the  names  of  some  of  these 
authors,  and  also  the  age  in  which  they  liyed,  are  lost  in 
obliyion,  yet  as  the  Jews  confess  their  ignorance,  such  con- 
fession is  an  eyidence  that  they  would  not  haye  testified  it, 
if  they  had  not  receiyed  it  as  certain  from  their  ancestors. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books 
has  not  so  entirely  been  neglected,  but  that  we  haye  the 
clearest  eyidence  that  not  one  of  them  ¥ras  written  later  than 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  «ra. 

(5.)  The  Ola  Testament,  aocording  to  our  Bibles,  oom- 
Drises  thirty-nine  books,  yiz.  the  Pentateuch,  or  fiye  books  of 
Moses,  called  Grenesis,  Exodus,  Leyiticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  I  and  3 
Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Neho- 
miah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proyerbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Sonjg 
of  Solomon,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his 
Lamentations,  Eaekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggal, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  But,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  tney 
formed  only  twenty-two  books,'  according  to  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  which  were  twenty-two  in  number ;  reckon- 
ing Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and 
his  Lamentations,  and  the  twelye  minor  prophets  Tso  called 
from  the  comparatiyo  breyity  of  their  compositions),  respec- 
tiyely  as  one  oook.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a 
minute  inquiry  concerning  the  authors  of  these  books  :*  but 
we  may  state  generally,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  collected  by  Samuel,  with  a  yery  few 
additions;  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  together 
with  that  of  Ruth  and  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Samuel, 
were  collected  by  the  same  prophet ;  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  firat  book  of  Samuel,  and  tne  whole  of  the  secona  book, 
were  written  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel,  proba- 
bly Nathan  and  Gad ;  that  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles are  extracts  from  the  records  of  succeeding  prophets 
concerning  their  own  times,  and  also  from  the  public  genea- 
logical tables  made  by  Ezra;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  collections  of  similar  records,  some  written 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  predecessore ; 
that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew, 
who  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  transactions  therein 
recorded,  most  probably  by  Ezra,  though  some  think  Morde- 
cai  to  haye  been  its  author ;  the  book  of  Job,  by  a  Jew,  most 
probably  Moses ;  the  Psalms,  by  Dayid,  Asaph,  and  other 
pious  pereons;  the  books  of  Proyerbs,  the  Canticles,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  by  Solomon ;  and  the  prophetical  books,  by  the 
prophets  whose  names  they  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  tne  eyidence  of  testimony  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the 
Jews  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
and  were  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  derive  much  evidence 
from  the  historian^  of  those  nations :  it  is  to  the  Jews  prin- 
cipally that  we  must  look  for  information.*  The  uniform 
belief,  indeed,  of  all  Christians,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Christianity  to  the  present  time,  has  considered  the 
books  above  enumerated  to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament:  and  the  catalogues  of  them,  which  were  formed 
by  the  author  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius,^  by 

•  Ency.  Brit  voL  zvii.  p.  1Q7.  art  Scripture,  3d  edit 

I  JosephuB  contr.  Aplon.  lib.  US.  Ongen'9  Philoealia,  cited  In  Eaie> 
bias's  lllflt  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

•  This  subject  Is  discossed  ti(/Va,  toI.  tt.  In  the  critical  preftees  to  each 
book. 

•  The  Emperor  JuUani  InTOterste  ta  was  hfs  enmity  to  Christlanitx,  has 
borne  explicit  and  important  testimony  to  the  authenticity  and  Integrity  of 
the  Old  Testament  Bee  IlerwerdeUi  de  Juliano  Imperatore,  pp.  100,  101. 
103-108.  Lug.  Bat  1827.  8vo. 

•  Athanasli  Opera,  torn.  11.  pp.  138—904.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  most 
material  eztracto  finom  this  synopsis,  respecting  the  canon  of  Scriptura. 
Works,  8vo.  toI.  Iv.  pp.  29G^  »1. ;  4to.  ToLli.  p.  iOl. 
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Epiphaniiis,!  and  Jerome^  (towards  the  dose  of  the  fourth 
ceniuryj,  by  Origen'  (in  the  middle  of  the  third  century), 
and  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis^  (towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
.  eond  century),  all  affree  with  the  aboTe  enumeration.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Aquila,Theodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  and  that 
of  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  yersion,  executed  veiy  early  in 
the  second,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Here  the  Jewish  testimonies  join  us.  Not 
to  enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  seyoral  Tar- 
gums  or  Chalaee  paraphrases^  on  yarious  parts  of  ^  Old 
Testament,  which  were  compiled  between  the  third  and  ninth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylo- 
nish Talmuds  or  Commentaries  upon  the  Misna  or  Traditions 
of  the  Jews : — Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew^  (who  Uyed  in  the 
Jir9t  century  of  the  Christian  era),  quoted  as  haying  canoni- 
cal authority,  no  other  books  than  those  which  are  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  alone  were  acknowledged 
by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

Philo,  it  is  true,  in  none  of  his  writings,  giyee  an  exprtu 
notice  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament :  but  in  yery  nume- 
rous scattered  passages  he  has  indicated  his  own  opinion, 
and  probably  also  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  concern- 
ing tne  merit  and  importance  of  each  of  the  books  which 
formed  part  of  that  canon.  M.  Homemann,^  who  carefully 
read  and  examined  all  Philo^s  works,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  opinion  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
divides  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  Philo's 
expressions,  into  three  classes,  viz.  Books  cited  with  the  ex- 
presM  remark  thai  they  are  of  divine  origin :  in  this  class  are 
found  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  the 
Pralmsj  and  the  Proverbs.  2.  Books  of  which  Philo  makes 
only  casual  mention,^  ujithoui  any  notice  of  their  divine  origin  .• 
this  class  contains  the  book  of  Judges,  Job,  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  and  several  detached  Psalms.  3.  Books  not  mtntioned 
by  PhUoj  viz.  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  the  tWo  books  of 
(;hronieles,  Daniel,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesl 
astes,  and  Uie  Song  of  Solomon. 

To  the  books,  to  which  Philo  expressly  ascribes  a  divine 
origin,  we  must  probably  add  the  second  nook  of  Samuel  and 
the  two  books  ot  Kings,  these  three  books  forming  only  one 
with  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  which  Philo  calls  divine.  Of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he  cites  only  two  as  inspired : 
and  it  is  certain  that  tne  twelve  formed  only  one  book.  As 
he  never  quotes  the  apocryphal  books,  we  may  therefore 
place  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  expressly 
quotes,  into  one  class,  viz.  that  of  the  books  which  ne  ac- 
counted sacred ;  and  this  class,  according  to  the  preceding 
observations,  is  composed  of  the  five  boolu  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Judges,!  and  3  Samuel,  1  and  3  Kings,Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  Pralms,  Proverbs,  and  Job. 
The  other  books  may  have  formed  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews.  Kuth  was  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
}}3[fle» ;  Nehemiah  to  the  second  jmrt  of  Ezra ;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  might  be  joined  to  his  prophecies, 
fiutthe  silence  of  Philo  concerning  any  book  proves  nothing 
against  its  canonical  authority,  if  it  be  not  contradicted  or 
overturned  by  other  positive  prooft." 

We  now  proceed  to  a  testimony,  which,  though  concise, 
is  more  important  than  any  of  the  preceding,  the  testimony 
of  JosBPHus,  who  was  himself  a  Jewish  priest,  and  also  con- 
temporary with  the  apostles.'    Following  the  enumeration 

>  Herein  xjdx.   Op.  torn.  1.  pp.  122,  et  »eq. 

•  In  bis  ProUtgua  Oaleahu  and  Eput.  ad  PauUmim. 

s  Op.  torn.  il.  p.  529..  and  in  Eusebiitt,  Bist  Bod.  lib.  vt  c  2B. 
«  Apud  Eiuebium,  Hiflt  EccL  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

•  The  Taigunu  here  alluded  to  are  those  called  the  Jeruaaleb  Targnm, 
and  the  Tarraoi  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  on  the  Pentateuch :  that  on  the 
Cetubim,  or  HoIt  writings  (comprising  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverba, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nenemiah,  Chroniclea,  the  9ong  of  Solomon,  Roth,  Lamen- 

-  latkma,  Bcdesiastes,  and  Esther),  the  Targum  on  the  MegiUoCh  (comprising 
the  Ave  last-menlioned  books),  three  on  the  book  of  Esther,  and  one  on  the 
books  of  Chronicles.  Bee  an  accmmt  of  these  Taxguma.  infra,  part  i.  chap. 
m.  aecL  lii. 

•  De  Vila  Moals,  lib.  it  The  passages  of  Philo  hero  referred  to,  and  also 
the  other  tesUmpnies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  addi- 
tional evidence!  from  Christian  writers)  bv  Schmidioa,  in  his  elaborate 
Hislorla  Antigua  et  Viodicatio  Canonis  9acrf  Veteris  et  Novi  TestamenU, 


pp.  129—169.  8vo.  Upsia.  1775. 
N  C.  F.  Homemana,  Observatkmes  ad  IDustrattonem  Poctrinsda  Cawme 
Veteris  Testamenti  ex  Philone.    Haunis,  1778,  8va 

•  Melanges  de  Religion,  Ac.  torn,  ix  pp.  183—191.    Nismes,  18M.  8vo. 

•  Of  the  writings  and  character  of  Josephus,  a  particular  account  wfll 
be  found  In  part  ii.  of  this  volume.  "  Josephus  was  bom  about  the 
vear  37  of  the  Christian  era :  and  therefore,  though  much  younger  than 

he  apostles,  must  still  have  been  contemporary  with  manv  of  tbem,  espe- 
ciaUf  with  SL  Paul,  8c.  Peter,  and  St.  John."— Bn.  Marsh's  Companttve 
View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  Iw. 


above  accounted  for,  he  says,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,i' 
**  We  have  not  thousands  of  books,  discordant,  and  contra- 
dicting each  other ;  but  we  have  only  iweniy4wo^  which  com- 
prehend the  histoid  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  re- 
garded as  divine.  Five  of  them  proved  from  Moses ;  they 
include  as  well  the  :Laicw,  as  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
man,  extending  to  the  time  of  his  (Moses's)  death.  This  pe- 
riod comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of  Per- 
sia after  Xerxes,  the  Prophets^  who  succeeded  Moses,  com- 
mitted to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their 
days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  Hymns  to  God  (the 
Psalms)  and  instructions  of  life  for  man.*'" 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Joeephus,  was 
expressly  recognised  before  his  time  by  Jbsus  Christ,  as 
well  as  by  the  subsequent  writers  of  the  New  Testament  i* 
We  have  therefore  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Old  Testament 
existed  at  that  time;  and  if  it  be  only  allowed  that  Jesns 
Christ  was  a  person  of  a  virtuous  and  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fairoonclusitm, 
when  we  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in  his 
time :  for,  when  he  accused  tne  Pharisees  of  making  the  law 
of  no  effect  by  their  traditions,  and  when  he  enjoined  his 
hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
mention  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  had 
existed  in  that  age.  About  nfty  years  betore  the  time  of 
Christ  were  written  the  Tarffmns  of  Onkelos  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel  on  the  Prophets  (accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  ot  the  Old  Tee- 
tament);  which  are  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  those 
books  at  that  time. 

We  have,  however,  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  faet^  that  its  canon  was 
fixed  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes 
evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Esekiel,  and  mentions  these  prophets  by  name ;  he  speaks 
also  of  the  twelve  minor  propnets.  It  likewise  appears  from 
the  prologue  to  that  book,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
other  ancient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  penod.  The 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronologere, 
was  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  a.  m.  3773, 
that  b,  two  hundred  and  thirty4wo  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  was  translated  by  me  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek, 
for  tiie  use  of  the  Alexandnan  Jews.  The  prologue  was  added 
by  the  translator,  but  this  cireumstance  does  not  diminish  the 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament:  for  he  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books 
of  their  fathers,  were  studied  by  his  grandfather ;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  extant  in  nis  time. 

(6.)  Fifty  years,  indeed,  before  the  age  of  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  or  two  hundred  and  eigGy-two  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Greek  vereion  of  the  Ola  Testament, 
usually  called  the  Septuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria, 
the  books  of  which  are  the  same  %s  in  our  Bibles :  whence  it 
is  evidentjhat  we  still  have  those  identical  books,  which  the 
most  ancient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine,n-«  benefit  this 
which  has  not  happened  to  any  ancient  profane  books  what- 
ever. Indeed,  as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
except  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascend  higher  in  search  of  testimony.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  which  we  have  adduced,  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
more  modem  Jews : — it  is  also  that  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
is  manifest  from  this  cireumstance,  that  the  latter  of  these 
books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be  more  ancient, 
and  almost  every  where  <»te  them  by  name :  whence  it  is 
evident  that  those  ancient  authors  long  since  received  testi- 
mony from  their  anoestore,  that  those  more  ancient  books 
were  the  genuine  works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear. 

Strong— we  may  add  indisputable—as  this  external  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestiona- 
bly is, 

>•  Lib.  1.  f  8.  torn.  IL  p.  441.  ed.  Hatrereamp.  ^ 

ti  On  the  canon  of  Jewish  Serf  pture  aecordinff  to  the  testimonies  of  Philo 
and  Joeephus,  see  ftirther,  Bp.  Narah's  Di^Finitj  LecL,  part  tIL  Lectures 
xzxliiAand  xxxiv.  pp.  17— 6a  ,  „        .  .• 

»  Anoog  Terr  many  passsgea  that  mitfat  be  adduced,  see  Matt  xi.  13. 
and  SdHo.  Lulte  xyi  l6.  xx.42.  jodv.  ».44.  Actsi.».  iH.a  Til.35-37. 
zxTi.  22.  and  zzriil.  23.  Rom.  x.  6.  2  Cor.  til.  7—16.  2  Tim.  ill.  14—17. 
Heb.  Til.  14.  and  z.  2a  An  Inspection  of  the  chapter  on  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  In  the  New  (see  infra,  part  i.  chap,  iv.)  will  ftimisb 
abmdant  proofs  tliat  the  Jewish  canon,  in  the  time  of  Jesua  Christ  and  his 
aposile%  contained  the  same  boolcs  which  now  eonatlmte  our  Old  Tetia- 
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2.  Tbk  Imtbiral  Etidshoe  ARnmro  rsoM  the  Corbidc- 

EATION  or  THC  LxNOtlAOB,  StTUB,  MaKNKR  OF  AVlUTlllO,  AM) 
ALSO  rRCM  THE  ClRCUMSTAlfTIALITT  OP  TBM  NARRATIVES 
CONTAINED   IN  THE    BoOKS  OP  THE    OlO  TESTAMENT,   Is   RD 

equslly  decisive  and  incontestable  arg^ument  for  their  gjenu- 
ineness,  and  also  to  show  that  they  were  not  and  couKl  not 
be  invented  by  one  impostor,  or  by  several  contemporaiy  im- 
postors, or  by  several  successive  impostors. 

(1.)  7%t  Language^  Stykj  and  Manner  of  WriHng,  used 
in  ike  booka  tf  the  Old  Jwameut^  are  internal  arguments  of 
their  genuineneu ,'  and  prot/e  not  only  that  they  mmthavebeen 
written  by  different  perwne^  but  abo  enable  ua  withprednon  to 
ascertain  a  timej  at  or  before  which  they  must  hose  been  wm^ 
posed.^ 

The  Hebrew  langosge,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  writ- 
ten, being  the  language  of  an  ancient  people,  that  had  little  in- 
tercourse with  their  neighbours,  and  whose  neighbours  also  spoke 
a  language  which  had  great  affinity  with  their  own,  would  not 
change  so  rapidly  as  modem  languages  have  done,  since  nations 
have  been  vsiiously  intermingled,  and  since  arts,  sciences,  and 
commeice  ha^  been  so  greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  lan- 
guage continues  stationary,  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
changes  in  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  between  Moses  and 
MalachL'  It,  theiefoie,  on  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  character  and  style  of  the  language  are  found 
to  diflfer*  (which  critical  Hebrew  sdioburs  have  proved  to  be  the 
case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the  diflerent  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  diflerent  and  distant 
periods ;  snd  consequently  a  coiuriderable  argument  may  thence 
be  deduced  in  lavour  of  their  genuineness.  Further,  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  considerable  a  diverrity  of  style 
to  be  the  work  either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jev  he  must  have  been 
on  account  of  the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jews. 
If,  therefore,  they  be  sll  forgeries,  there  must  have  been  a  succes- 
sion of  impostora  in  diflerent  sges,  who  have  concurred  to  impose 
upon  posterity,  which  is  inconceivable.  To  suppose  part  to  be 
fofged,  and  part  to  be  genuine,  i»  very  hardi ;  neither  would  tins 
supposition,  if  admitted,  be  satiBfiictory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  ss  a  living 
language  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  ajier  it  was  be- 
come a  dead  language.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must,  therefore,  be  neariy  as  ancient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
and  since  th^  could  not  sll  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some 
must  be  constdersbly  more  ancient,  which  would  bring  us  back 
again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  impostors.  Lsstly,  the  sim- 
plicity of  style  snd  unaffected  manner  of  writing,  which  pervade 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  such 
parts  ss  are  poetical  and  prophetical),  are  a  very  strong  evidence 
of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of  the  suit^leness  of  this 
dieomstsnce  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors.  Not  one  of 
these  criteria  is  spplicsble  to  the  books  which  in  some  editions  are 
attached  to  the  Old  Testament  under  the  title  of  the  Apocrypha : 
for  they  never  were  extant  in  Hebrew,  neither  aw  they  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  by  the  Jewish  writers,  Philo  snd  Jose- 
phus ;  on  the  contrsry,  they  contain  many  things  which  are  fabu- 
lous, fiilse,  snd  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.^ 

(3.)  7*he  very  great  number  of  particular  CireumsUmees  of 
Timcj  Pheej  Persons^  Ue.  mentioned  in  the  boohs  of  the  Old 
Testament^  u  another  argument  both  of  their  genuineness  and 
mithentieity, 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  these  par- 
ticular dicumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader 
fully  to  apprehend  the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Oenetis,  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  the  generations  of  the  antediluvian  patrisrchs,  the  de- 
luge with  its  drcnmstanccs,  the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  tike 

a  For  this  view  of  the  iatemal  evidence  of  the  tenalDeneM  of  tbe  Old 
Tosiuneirt,  tbe  uMhmc  te  chiefly  indebted  to  tbe  obeervatione  of  the  pro- 
Iband  and  ingenioue  philoeopher  David  Hartley  (on  Man,  voL  iL  pp.  97— 
IM.),  and  of  the  learned  and  accurate  profeasor  Jabn  (Introdnctio  In  U* 
broa  eoeroa  Veterla  Pcsderla,  pp.  18-428.) 

•  The  departnreof  the  laraeUtea  from  EfTPt*  nndar  the  direction  of  Mo- 
aea,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  world  26UL  or  before  Chrlat  1491.  Mala- 
ehi  delivered  hia  preactloni  under  Nehemiah'aaecond  govenunent  of  Jo- 
*  dea,  between  the  yean^as  and  490  before  the  Christian  mn.  The  interval 
of  time,  therelbre,  that  elapsed  between  them  is  between  1071  and  10S6 
years ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  BIbaes  (a.  m.  S666)  b.  a  U61,  k  is 
from  1016  to  1031  years. 

s  An  account  or  the  various  changes  in  the  Hebrew  language  Is  given, 
ii^ra.  Part  L  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.  f  U. 

«  Tlie  argumenta  against  the  gennhseness  of  the  apocryphal  booki^  which 
are  here  necesauilj  touched  with  brevi^,  wiU  be  found  cliscusisrtit  length 
'10^0,  hi  the  AppeadUlo  this  Volume,  Mo.  L  Sect  L 


building  of  the  tower  of  Bsbel,  the  conlusi<m  of  tongues,  the  dis- 
peraion  of  msnkind,  or  the  division  of  the  esrth  smongst  the  pos- 
terity of  8hem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  generations  of  the  pos^ 
diluvian  patriarchs,  with  the  grsdusl  idiortening  of  humsn  Ms 
after  the  flood,  the  sojonmings  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
with  many  purticulais  of  the  state  of  Canaan  and  the  neighboniw 
ing  countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  snd  Go- 
mMTah,  the  state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before  and  after 
Esau's  time,  snd  the  descent  of  Jsoob  into  Egypt,  with  the  stats 
of  Egypt  before  Moses's  time. — ^In  fine,  we  have  in  this  book  tba 
in&ncy  and  youth  of  the  human  nee,  together  with  the  gradual 
and  successive  progress  of  civilization  and  society,  delinested 
with  singulsr  minuteness  snd  accuracy. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  sre  recorded  the  pisgues  of  Egypt,  the 
institution  of  the  psssover,  the  pssssge  through  the  Red  Sea, 
with  the  destruction  of  Pharsoh  and  his  host  there,  the  miracle 
of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  the  solemn  delivery 
of  the  Uw  from  Mount  Binsi,  many  particular  laws  both  moral 
and  ceremonial,  the  wonhip  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute 
description  of  the  tsbemacle,  prints'  gsrments,  ark,  &c. — ^In 
Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  ceremonisl  laws,  with  sll  their 
particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  oH  Nsdab  and 
Abihu^— The  book  of  Humbert  contains  the  first  snd  second 
numberings  of  the  several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  the  pe- 
culisr  offices  of  the  three  several  &inilies  of  the  Levites,  msny 
ceremonial  laws,  the  joomeyings  and  encampmenti  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  during  forty  yesra,  with  the  lelstion  of 
some  remarksble  events  which  happened  in  this  period ;  ss  the 
searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  the  victories  over 
Arad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
two  last  among  the  Gsdites,  Reubenites,  snd  Msnsssites,  the 
history  of  Bslak  snd  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  Midian« 
ites  ;  aU  of  which  are  described  with  the  several  particularities  of 
time,  place,  and  persons. — ^The  book  of  Deuterenamy  contsins 
a  recapitulation  of  many  things  comprised  in  the  three  last  books, 
with  the  second  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral  one,  by 
Moses,  upon  the  borden  of  Canasn,  just  before  his  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  have  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the 
conquest  of  the  lend  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute  geographical  description^— 
The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  vsriety  of  public  transactions, 
with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  sll,  the  names  of  times^ 
places,  and  persons,  both  among  the  Israelites,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  sre  noted  with  particularity  and  simplidtyd — 
In  the  book  of  Buth  is  a  very  particular  account  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  David,  with  jeveral  incidental  circumstsnces. — ^The 
bo^  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  ^Miemiah,  coin 
tain  the  transactions  of  the  kings  before  the  captivity,  and  go- 
vemora  afterwards,  sll  delivered  in  the  ssme  drcnmstsntisl 
marmer.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations, 
sscred  snd  civili^established  by  David,  snd  of  the  •building  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon,  the  gencsJogies  given  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  book  of  Chronicle,  and  the  Ikts  of  the  persons  who  re- 
turned, sesled,  dtc.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ezra  snd 
Neheiniah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we  sre 
now  considering  things. — ^The  book  of  Eother  contsins  a  like 
account  of  a  very  remarkable  event,  with  the  institution  of  a  fes* 
tival  in  memory  of  it 

The  bbdi  oi  Pealme  mentions  msny  historical  fiusts  in  an  in- 
cidental way ;  and  this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
sisstes,  and  Canticles,  aUudes  to  the  mannen  snd  customs  of  sn- 
dent  times  in  various  vrays.  In  the  Propheciet  there  are  some 
historical  relstions ;  and  in  the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention 
offsets,  times,  places,  snd  persons,  is  interwoven  with  the  predic- 
tions in  the  most  copious  uid  cireumstantial  maimer.    • 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  msy  observe,  Frasr,  that, 
in  fact,  we  do  not  ever  find  that  forged  or  folse  socounts  of  Uiings 
superaboond  thus  in  psrticularitaes.  There  is  slwsys  some  truth 
where  there  sre  coiisiderable  particularities  related,  and  they 
always  seem  to  besr  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus 
there  is  a  great  want  of  the  particulan  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
sons in  Manetho's  account  of  the  Egyptisn  dynssties,  Ctesiss's 
of  the  As^rrian  kings,  and  those  which  the  technical  chronolo- 
gen  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece ;  snd  sgree- 
sbly  thereto,  these  socounts  have  much  fiction  and  fslsehood, 
wiUi  some  truth :  wheress  Thucydides's  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  snd  Cesar's  of  the  wsr  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the 
particulan  of  time,  place,  and  persons  are  mentioned,  are  uni- 
versally esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness. — Sscohdit, 
a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  folsehoods,  would  be  careful  not  to  men- 
tion so  great  a  number  of  particulars,  since  this  would  to  be  put 
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into  hyi  reader^B  hands  ortleria  Whereby-  to  detect  him.  Thus  we 
may  see  one  reason  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  which,  in 
confirming  that  fact,  confirms  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved. 
•^TnirnDLT,  a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely 
farniah  such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faith- 
ful records  kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the 
transactions  should  contain  such  lists ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect them  in  this  case,  from  that  local  memory  which  takes  strong 
possession  of  the  fancy  in  those  who  have  been  present  at  trans- 
actions ;  but  it  would  be  a  worit  of  the  highesi  invention  and 
greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless 
particularities,  as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Scriptures.- — Fourth lt,  if  we  could  suppose  the  persons  who 
ibrged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamentB  to  have  far- 
nished  their  readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  alleged  against 
it,  we  cannot  however  conceive  but  that  the  persons  of  those 
times,  when  the  books  were  published,  must  by  the  help  of  these 
criteria  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries  or  falsehoods. 
For  these  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facti,  as  at  this  time, 
and  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and 
genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  may  appear  even  from  this 
chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  commentators, 
sacrod  critics,  and  such  other  learned  men  as  have  given  the  his- 
torical evidences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail ;  and,  by  parity  of 
reason,  they  would  suflice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were 
there  any  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  i  fortiori,  that  they  must 
have  enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot,  when  the 
books  were  published,  to  do  this  ;  and  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  particulars  recorded,  as  well  as  many  of  the  precepts,  olv- 
servances,  and  renunciations  enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with 
abundant  motives  fbr  this  purpose. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  the  very 
fpedt  number  of  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  the  Ola  Testament,  is  a  proof  ot  ite  genuineness 
and  truth,  even  independently  of  the  consideration  of  the 
agreement  of  these  particulars  with  history,  both  natural  and 
civil,  and  with  one  another ;  which  agreement  will  be  dis- 
cu^ed  in  the  following  chapter'  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding 
argumente  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  oottec- 
iivtly^  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  impugn  it, 
by  undermining  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  particular 
books,  especiafly  of  tne  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  which  are 
ascribed  to  Moses :  for,  as  the  four  last  of  these  books  are  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  was  introductory  to 
Christianity,  if  the  Pentateuch  could  be  proved  to  be  neither 
ffenuine  nor  authentic,  the^nuineness  and  authenticity  of 
tne  otitier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  consieouence  of  tiieir 
fldutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  eacti  other,  must 
necessarily  fall. 

That  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  the  great  legislator 
of  the  Hebrews,  by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and  consequentiy  was  not,  nor  could  be,  the  pro- 
duction of  later  times,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm  ^om  a  se- 
ries of  testimonies,  which,  whether  we  consider  them  to- 
f  ether  or  separately,  form  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  can 
e  adduced  for  the  productions  of  no  ancient  profane  writers 
whatever :  for,  let  it  be  considered  what  are  the  marks  and 
characters,  both  internal  and  external,  which  prove  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  works  of  any  ancient  author, 
and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  with  equal,  if  not 
with  greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

1.  THe  liAifoUAOB  in  which  ihe  Pentateuch  ii  torittm  is  a 
proof  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 

<*  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  Uving 
language  of  the  Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
that  the  Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general 
either  Chaldee  or  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  be- 
fore the  app^irance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend 
the  Hebrew  original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  Greek  translation, 
because  that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is 
written  in  pure  Hebrew,  was  composed  either  before  or  about 
the  time  of  the  Babylonnh  captivity .^  This  being  admitted,  we 
may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend,  tiiat  the  period  which 

a  See  Chapter  m.  Section  II.  and  Chanter  V.  Section  11.  if\fra. 
»  ?ee  Doedflriein  InstJtuiio  Tlieolosi  Christiaai,  sect  38.  torn.  I.  p.  lOS. 
Xiorimbeifae,  1778. 


elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  meet  ancient  and  Cba 
most  modem  book  of  tiie  Oki  Testament  was  very  considerable  } 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  written  a  length  of  ages  prior  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  No  language  continues  during  many  centories  in  tha 
same  state  of  cnltivation,  and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues, 
passed  through  the  several  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age.  If,  therefore  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  on 
comparison,  the  several  parti  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  found  to 
differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  character 
and  cultivation  of  language ;  if  one  discovers  the  golden,  another 
the  silver,  a  third  a  brazen,  a  fourth  the  iron  age,  we  have  strong 
internal  marks  of  their  having  been  composed  at  diflisrent  and 
distant  periods.  No  classical  scholar,  independentiy  of  the  Gre- 
cian histoiy,  would  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer 
were  written  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes in  the  time  of  Orif^en,  or  the  commentaries  of  Origen  in 
the  days  of  Lascaris  and  Chrysoloras.  For  the  very  same  rea^ 
son  it  is  certain  that  the  five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses, 
were  not  written  in  the  time  of  David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
the  age  of  iBaiah,  nor  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
lachi.  But  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard 
to  the  extinction  of  tiie  Hebrew  language,  that  the  book  of  Ma- 
lachi  could  not  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity ;  before  that  period,  therefore,  were  written  tlw 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  David  and  much 
earlier  than  these  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses.  There 
is  no  presumption,  therefore,  whatsoever,  k  priori,  thai  Moses 
was  not  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch."*  And  the 
ignorance  of  the  assertion,  which  in  our  time  has  been  msde^— 
that  the  Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Syriac,  Aimbie, 
and  Chaldee  languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with 
other  provincial  dialects  and  languages  that  were  spoken  by  ad- 
joining nations,  by  whom  the  Jews  had  at  varioos  times  been 
subdued  and  led  captive^— is  only  surpassed  by  its  fidsehood  and 
its  abeurdily. 

d.  But  further,  the  four  last  &>oA»  of  Moses  eontam  **  a  sys* 
tern  of  Ceremonial  and  Moral  Laws,  toAicA,  unless  toe  rneet 
ihe  authority  of  all  history^  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  from 
the  time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  tiil  their  dispersion  id 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 

**  These  Laws  therefore  are  as  ancient  as  the  conquest  of 
Palestipe.  It  is  also  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the  Jews 
in  eveiy  age  believed  that  their  ancestors  had  received  them  from 
the  hand  of  Moses,  and  that  these  laws  were  the  basu  of  their 
political  and  religious  institutions,  as  long  as  fliey  continued  to 
to  be  a  people."'*  Things  of  private  concern  may  easily  bs 
counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a  whole 
country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  forge  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Jews  without  detection ;  for  their 
civil  and  religious  polity  are  so  blended  and  interwoven  together, 
that  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  established  at  the  same  time,  and  derived 
from  the  same  original ;  and  both  together  evince  the  imposm- 
bitity  of  any  forgery  more  than  either  of  them  could  singly.  The 
religion  and  government  of  a  people  cannot  be  new  modelled. 
Further,  many  of  the  institutions,  contained  in  the  ceremonial 
and  moral  laws  given  to  the  Jews  by  Moses,  were  so  burthen- 
some,  and  some  of  them  (humanly  speaking)  were  so  hazaidoua, 
or  rather  so  certainly  ruinous  to  any  nation  not  secured  by  an 
extraordinary  providence  correspondent  to  them— especially 
those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year,  the  resort  of  all  the  males 
to  Jerusalem  annually  at  the  three  great  festivala,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  cavalry — ^that  forged  books,  containing  such  precepts^ 
would  have  been  rejected  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  As  the 
whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositories  and  keepen  of 
their  lawa,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  with  such 
motives  to  reject,  and  such  opportunities  of  detecting,  the  forgery 
of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
should  yet  receive  them,  and  submit  to  the  heavy  yoke  imposed 
by  the  kiws  contained  in  them.  That  they  should  often  throw 
it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  authority 
of  their  law,  though  sufiicientiy  evidenced,  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  from  what  we  see  and  feel  in  ourselves  and  others 
every  day ;  but  that  they  diould  return  and  repent  and  submit  to 
it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by  Moses,  and  had  the  sanction 
of  divine  autiiority,  is  utterly  incredible.  "  We  are  therefore  re- 
duced  to  this  dilemma,  to  acknowledge  either  that  these  laws 

•  Biabop  Harah's  Authenticity  Of  lbs  Five  Books  of  Moses  vfaidicatsd. 
pp.  6, 7. 
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were  actually  deliWrad  by  Moiei»  or  that  a  whole  natioii  durinf 
fifteen  huHbed  yean  groaned  under  die  weight  of  an  impoatnve, 
without  onoe  detecting  or  even  soepecting  the  fraud.  The 
Athenians  betiered  that  the  eystem  of  laws  by  vi^iich  they  were 
goremed  was  oompoeed  by  Solon ;  and  the  Spartans  attributed 
their  code  to  Lycorgus,  without  ever  being  suspected  of  a  mis- 
take in  their  beliei:  Why  then  dioald  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
rules  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  1  To 
deny  it,  is  to  assert  that  an  eflfcct  may  exist  without  a  cause,  or 
that  a  great  and  important  levolution  may  take  piece  without  an 
agenL  We  have  therefore  an  argument  little  short  of  mathe- 
matical demonstialioo,  that  the  wbstanc^  of  the  Pentateuch 
proceeded  from  Moees ;  and  that  the  veiy  worcb  were  written 
by  him,  though  not  so  mathematically  demonstrable  as  the  former, 
is  at  Inst  a  moral  certainty.  The  Jews,  whose  evidence  alone 
can  decide  in  the  present  instance,  have  believed  it  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  age :  no  other  person  ever  aspired  to  be  thought 
the  an&or,  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  no  other  person 
could  have  been  the  author.  For  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  the 
Jews,  though  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  received,  in  a 
later  age,  a  set  of  writings  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  if  no 
history  and  no  trsdition  had  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his 
having  been  the  author."' 

8.  7%e  wnUed  Hutoucal  TBtmioinr  of  Jeum  €md  GW- 
Hki  attadM  the  gmuju^Bnem  and  ouikenHeit^  of  ike  PenUtteudk, 

Although  the  spirit  of  ancient  aimplicity  which  hreathee 
throughout  these  books  lenders  it  impiohable  that  they  were 
frbricated  in  a  later  age*  yet,  when  we  add  to  this  tne  uni- 
Tersal  consent  of  those  jpersons  who  were  most  oonoemed 
and  best  able  to  asoertam  die  point  in  question,  we  have  an 
additional  testimony  in  fovoor  or  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch. 

[k]  ¥Fitk  regard  f  JewUh  TetHmtny :— 

If  we  believe  other  nations  when  they  attest  the  antiquity  and 
specify  the  audiors  of  their  laws,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  we  should  not  give  equal  credit  to  the  Jaws,  whose  testi- 
mony is  sorely  as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Peruans,  con- 
cerning Solon,  Lycujgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster  :>  or  nther,  from 
the  facts  we  shall  proceed  to  state,  they  are  better  entitled  to  be- 
lief than  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  **  Eyerj  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  implies  the  previous  exirtenoe  of  the  Pentateuch : 
in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made  to 
it  in  some,  and  it  ii  quoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  series  of 
external  evidence  in  its  fitvour  which  is  hardly  to  be  confuted ; 
and  when  the  several  links  of  this  argument  are  put  together, 
they  will  form  a  chain  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary abilities  to  break.  In  the  first  plsoe»  no  one  vriU  deny  that 
the  Pentateuch  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
for  *hey  not  only  mention  it,  but  quote  it.*  <  This  we  admit,' 
reply  ^  advocates  for  the  hypothesii  which  it  is  our  object  to 
confote,  *  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  the 
author,  for  them  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  by 
Esra.'  Now,  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  persuasion,  Exra 
himself  is  evidence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of  assuming  to 
himself  the  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he 
expressly  ascribes  the  book  of  the  law  to  Moses ;  <and  they  set 
the  priests  in  their  divisions,  and  the  Levites  in  their  courres, 
for  the  aervioe  of  <jod,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  beok  ef  MoMet**  Further,  the  Pentateuch  existed  before 
the  time  of  Exra,  for  it  ii  expressly  mentioned  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  by  Daniel  (ix.  II — 13.)  a.  c.  637  or  638. 
Long  before  that  event  it  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
(S  Chitm.  xxxiv.  16.)  a.  o.  6S4,  and  was  then  of  such  acknow- 

1  DUMP  Manh's  Aadientlctty  of  the  Five  Books  of  Woaes  vindlcsted,  pn. 
7,  a  8ae  also  BiahopOleto's  edition  of  Blackhoiiae's  HiMory  of  the  BiUe, 
VOL  i.  pp.  ziv— Jtix.  TIM  foUowliif  MtielM  of  the  Jewish  Ooafentoii  of 
Puih  Bafllcieniljr  attest  bow  irmly  the  Jews  believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
the  woric  of  Moses :— 

7.  I  flrailjr  b^eve  that  sfi  the  prophecies  of  Mbsea  oar  master  (Qod  rest 
Ua  soul  te  pcsM  I)  are  true ;  and  that  he  la  the  4kther  of  aU  the  safes  whe- 
ther ther  went  before  or  eame  after  him. 

a  Inrmhf  beUef  thai  Me  law  i0kiek  tee  have  now  in  mtr  hand»  wu 
mTl      ^^H^^  '^^  ^  ""^  ^  ^^'^ !— Laroy*B  Apparatos  Blblieua, 

•  SiiEmifleet's  Orklnes  SacnB.  Ub.  It.  e.  1.  f  vl.  vU. 
,>llalLv.27.    llarkx.3.  zU.».    Luke  z.  2K.  zztr.  41    J6hn  vU.  19.  vlO. 
B.   ActsxzvttL2S.    IOor.lx.9.    2Cor.tH.  16. 


.w  .  1  :=!-  -i r-^  — rr  -t . ^  *>*»•  ^be  Peotateticli,  and 

that  k  was  extant  lone  before  his  time ;  but  his  arsnmenta  do  not  admit  of 
'**'tt55°!2J?-  *?« .™"  ''"***  ^  *»  ^^^*  <!•  !■  Religion  Chr«Uenne,  torn.  I. 
^  '"~~^  *^*^''^  *^^V«MdeReliflon,  Ac.  lorn.  ix.  pp.  2<l-ai8. 


lodged  anthoritj,  that  the  pamaal  of  it  oeeasfenad  an  i 
reformation  of  the  religious  osages,  which  had  not  been  obaerved 
according  to  the  ^  word  of  the  Loid,  to  do  after  all  that  is  writtea 
in  this  book.**  (S  Chron.  xxxiv.  81.)  It  was  extant  in  the  time 
of  Hoohea,  king  of  Israel,  a.  c.  678,  aince  a  captive  laraelitish 
piiest  was  sent  back  from  Babyfon  (S  Kings  xviL  S7.)  to  instruct 
the  new  cofonists  of  Samaria  in  the  religion  which  it  teachea> 
By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  the  law  was  received  as  geno- 
tne,  and  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity,*  ae 
it  also  was  by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  the  dvil  and  reltgkNia 
institutions  cf  both  nationa.^  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  a.  c.  9 IS  (3  Chron.  zvii  9.),  who 
employed  public  instructors  for  its  promulgation.  And,  since 
the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  book  of  the  law  both  by  the 
ten  tribee,  and  also  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows  as  a  necessair 
consequence  that  thi^  each  received  it  before  they  became  di- 
vided into  two  kingdoms :  for  if  it  had  been  forged  in  a  later  age 
among  the  Jews,  the  perpetual  enmity  that  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Israelites  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from 
being  adopted  by  the  Samaritans;  and  had  it  been  a  spnitous 
production  of  the  Samaritans,  it  would  never  have  been  received 
by  the  Jews.  **  There  remaini»  therefore,  only  one  resource  to 
thoee  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  that 
it  was  written  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of 
Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon.  But  the  whole  Jewish  history, 
from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  mesuppooes  that  the  book  of  the  law 
was  wntten  by  Moees.  The  whole  of  the  temple  service  and 
wondiip  was  regulated  by  Solomon,  a.  c.  1004,  according  to  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  tabernacle  service  and 
wordkip  had  previously  been  1^  David,  a.  c.  1043.  Could  Sol»* 
mon  indeed  have  persuaded  his  subjjfcts  that,  for  more  than  five 
hundred  yeanh  the  worship  and  polity  prescribed  by  the  Penta- 
teuch had  been  religiously  observed  by  their  anceston,  if  it  had 
not  been  obeerved  1  CouM  he  have  impoeed  upon  them  con* ' 
ceming  the  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath,  of  circumcision,  and  of  their 
three  great  festivals  1  In  feet,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
forgery  could  have  been  executed  by  or  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Moreover,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  extant  in  the  time  of  David 
is  evident  from  the  very  numerous  sllusions  made  in  his  psalma 
to  its  contents  ;^  but  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  op  by  him, 
since  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  forbids  many  practioee 
of  which  David  was  guilty.  Samuel  (who  judged  Israel  aboul 
the  yean  a",  c.  1100—1060  or  1061)  could  not  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Egypt  which  the  Pentateuch  implies ;"  uid  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  (which,  though  reduced  to  its  present  form 
in  later  times,  was  undoubtedly  composed,  in  respect  to  its  rsson 
tial  parts,  at  a  veiy  early  period),  frequent  refomnces  may  be 
found  to  the  Book  of  the  Lav,  •*  For  instance,  Joshua  is  com* 
manded  to  do  according  to  all  which  the  Law  of  Motet  com' 
manded :  and  it  is  enjoined  upon  him,  that  thit  Book  of  the 
Law  thould  not  depart  out  of  hit  mouth.  (Josh.  L  7,  8.) 
Joshua,  in  taking  leave  of  the  people  of  lorael,  exhorts  them  to 
do  ail  which  it  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Motet 
(xxiii.  6.) ;  and  he  recites  on  this  occasion  many  things  con- 
tained in  it.  When  the  same  distinguished  leader  had  taken  his 
final  farewell  of  the  tribes,  he  wrote  the  woids  of  his  address  in 
the  ^eoib  of  the  Law  of  God,  (xxiv.  26.)  In  like  manner  it 
is  said  (viit  30—84.)  that  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  mount  Ebal, 
as  it  it  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Motety  and  that  Ae 
read  all  the  wordt  of  the  law,  the  blettingt  and  the  curtingt, 
according  to  all  that  it  written  in  the  Book  of  the  LawJ^  The 
Pentateuch  therefore  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

To  Moses  alone,  indeed,  can  the  PenUteuch  be  attributed; 
and  this  indirect  evidence  from  tradition  is  stronger  than  a  more 
direct  and  positive  ascription,  whjch  would  have  been  the  ob- 
vious resource  of  fraud.    Nor  would  any  writer  potterior  to 

•  For  a  critical  aecount  of  the  Samaritan  Pentsteaclu  see  Fan  L  Chan. 
D.  0ect.  1.  1 2. 

•  It  Is  true  that  the  ten  tribea,  as  well  as  thoae  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
were  addicted  to  Idolat^ ;  but  It  appeara  Irom  2  Kings  III.  2.  x.  21—261  xvlli. 
2B.  and  2Chroa  zjut.  16.  that  they  eonaidered  ihe  religion  of  Jehovah  as 
the  only  true  religion. 

^  ■»  See  paxtkukrlT  PmI.  L  2.  x\x.  7—11.  xl.  7,  a  Ixxfr,  l»-15.  IxivH.  18-29. 
UzvllL  1—66.  Ixxzf.  4—13.  cv.  throughout,  cvl.  1—39.  cxxzv.  $-12.  cxuvi. 
10—20.  and  partlcubrly  the  whole  of  Peal.  exix. 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Fhre  Books  of  Moees  vindicated,  pp.  9, 
10.  North  American  Review,  New  8erle8,v«iLxxU.  pp.  2B3, 294.  Theafgu! 
menta  above  itated  ure  more  fiiUrconaldered  and  elucidated  in  Mr.  FaheVs 
Hor«  Moislcs,  vol  I.  pp.  306-^36.  The  very  numerous  texts  In  which 
the  Pentateuch  is  cited  bv  the  wrHera  of  the  Old  Tetfament,  tuhoooueni  to 


Motet,  are  gWen  at  length  by  Hw%  Demonatr.  Evauel.'nb.Y'm 

^"  5"^  ®^"-^*'  ^.  ^**^"»  L'Autorii*  d<>8  Litres  <fe  Movae 


1.  (torn.  I.  m.  68- 


..  viuui.  I.  uw.  «^/a.  ovo.i ;  i/u  Toimn,  A.'AU[nrno  o^s  UYres  de  Moyse 
eiablt  pp.  26— 37. ;  Dr.  Gmvos'  THHsturee  on  Pentatnich,  yoL  I.  pp.  19— ai<: 
and  Prof.  Jahn,Imrod.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  209— 214:221-291.  ^^ 
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Moses,  -vtho  wis  oontrhing  a  sinction  for  actual  laws,  haTe  no- 
ticed tha  progressive  Tariations  of  those  inatitutes  (eompara  Ijer. 
zviL  with  Deut.  zii.  6 — V7,)  as  the  composer  of  ^  Pentatauch 
baa  done.  These  oonsiderationa  most  completely  refiite  the 
assertion  of  a  late  writer,*  who  hha  affirmed  m  the  fine  of  the 
dearest  evidence,  that  it  ia  in  vain  to  look  for  any  indication 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  either  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (one  of  the  most  ancient),  or  in  the  book  ao  caUed, 
of  Judgea,  or  in  the  two  books  entitled  Samuel,  or,  finally,  in  the 
faistoiy  of  the  fiivt  Jewish  kings.  Sudi  a  bold  and  unfounded 
assertion  as  this  could  only  have  been  made,  either  through  wiUul 
ignorance,  or  with  a  design  to  mislead  the  unthinking  multitude. 

Decisive  as  the  pTecedinfir  chain  of  evidence  ia,  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  undoubted  work  of  Moses,  a  question  has 
of  late  years  been  agitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materi- 
als for  the  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which 
commenced  so  many  ages  before  he  was  bom  1  To  this  in- 
q\my ,  the  following  very  satisfectory  answers  maj  be  given : — 

There  are  only  ttiiee  ways  in  which  these  important  re- 
cords could  have  been  ]>Tesenred  and  brous^t  down  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  viz.  writing,  tradition,  and  divine  revelation. 
In  the  antediluvian  world,  when  the  life  of  man  waa  ao  pro- 
tracted, there  was*  comparatively,  little  need  for  writing. 
Tradition  answered  every  purpose  to  which  writing  in  any 
kind  of  characters  could  oe  subservient;  and  the  necessity  of 
erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events  could 
scarcely  have  suggested  itselr ;  as,  dunng  those  times,  there 
could  be  little  danger  apprehended  of  any  important  fact  be- 
coming obsolete,  its  history  havin?  to  pass  through  very  few 
hands,  and  all  these  friends  and  rdatives  in  the  most  proper 
sense  of  the  terms :  for  they  lived  in  an  insulated  state,  un- 
der a  patriarchal  government.  Thus  it  was  easy  for  Moses 
to  be  satisfied  of  tlie  truth  of  all  he  relates  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  was  but  one 
man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  history  of 
this  period  ot  1656  years.  Adam  died  in  the  year  ot  the 
world  930,  and  Lamech,the  fether  of  Noah,  was  bom  in  the 
year  874 ;  so  that  Adam  and  Lamech  were  contemporaries 
for  fifV)r-aix  years.  Methuselah,  the  grandfather  of  Noah, 
waa  bora  in  tne  year  of  the  world  687,  and  died  in  the  year 
1656,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam  and  Lamech  (from 
whom  doubtless  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  history), 
and  was  likewise  contemporary  with  Noa3i  for  six  hundred 
years.  In  like  manner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham, 
naving  lived  to  converse  with  both ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  from  whom  these  things  might  be  easily 
conveyed  to  Moses  by  Amram,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Joseph.  Supposing,  then,  all  the  curious  facts  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no  other  authority  than  the 
tradition  already  referred  to,  they  would  stand  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  credibility  superior  to  any  that  the  most  reputable 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians  can  boast. 

Another  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the  source  whence 
Moses  obtained  the  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  offered 
of  late  years  by  many  eminent  critics ;  who  are  of  opinion 
that  Moses  consulted  monuments  or  records  of  former  ages, 
which  had  descended  from  the  families  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  he  wrote.  This  opinion  was 
first  announced  by  Vitringa,'  and  was  adopted  by  Calmet;< 
who,  from  Hie  genealog^ical  details,  the  circumstantiality  of 
the  relations,  the  specihc  numbers  of  years  assigned  to  the 
patriaichs,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  facts  recorded,  con- 
cludes that  Moses  could  not  have  leamed  the  particulars  re- 
lated by  him  with  such  minute  exactness,  but  from  written 
documents  or  memoirs.  Of  this  description,  he  thinks,  was 
the  book  of  Jasher  or  of  the  Upright,  wnich  is  cited  in  Josh. 
z.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.;  and  tie  attributes  the  difference  in 
names  and  genealogies,  observable  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  number  of  copies  whence  these  numerations  were 
made.  Calmet  further  considers  the  notice  of  a  battle  fought 
during  the  sojouming  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  which  oc- 
curs m  1  Chron.  vu.  20—22.,  as  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  hypothesis  of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  has  been 
adopted  in  this  countnr  by  the  learned  editor  of  Stackhouse*s 
History  of  the  Bible  /  wno,  regarding  the  current  opinion  of 
the  late  invention  of  writing  as  a  vulgar  error,  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  also  of  Japnet, 
kept  regular  records  or  all  the  remarkable  events  that  occur* 

>  M.  Volney. 

•  Observaitoneii  Sacra,  cap.  Iv. 

•  Cominentaire  Uudnin,  torn.  1.  part  1.  p.  ziil. 

«  Bishop  Gleig.    See  hie  IntrodacCioii,  vol  f .  p.  u. 


red,  as  well  as  memoirs  of  all  those  members  of  their  several 
families  who  were  distinguished'  for  virtue  and  knowledge  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  lecoids 
were  not  kept,  in  some  families  at  least,  before  the  flood,  jyrm 
Gleig  further  conceives  that  the  art  of  writing  was  commu- 
catea,  among  others,  to  Noah  and  his  sons  by  their  antedilu- 
vian ancestors,  and  that  it  has  never  since  been  wholly  lost ; 
and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  there  probably  were  in  the  - 
family  of  Abraham  books  of  Jasher,  or  annals  commencing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  if  so,  Moses  mi^kl  have 
found  in  them  an  account  of  the  eyents  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

On  the  Continent  tMs  hypothesis  was  adopted  |>y  M. 
Astmc,*  who  fancied  that  he  discovered  traces  of  ttuelvt  di& 
ferent  ancient  documents,  from  which  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Exodus,  as  well  as  the  entire  book  of  Genesis,  are  compiled. 
These,  however,  were  reduced  by  Ilgen  to  three,'  and  by 
Eichhom^  to  two  in  number,  which  he  affirms  may  be  distin- 

Siished  by  the  appellations  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  given  to 
e  Almighty.  Hie  hypothesis  of  Eichhom  is  adopted  by 
Gramberg,^  and  by  Rosenmuller,*  from  whom  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,io  and  is  partially  acceded  toby 
Jahn.  To  this  hjfpothesis  there  is  but  one  objection^  and  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  a  fatal  one ;  namely,  the  total  nlence  of 
Moses  as  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him.  He  has,  it  is 
trae,  referred  in  Numbers  xxi.  14.  to  the  **  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord ;"  but  if  he  had  copied  from  any  previously  ex- 
isting memoirs  into  the  book  ot  Genesis,  is  it  likely  that  such 
an  historian,  every  page  of  whose  writings  is  stamped  with, 
every  possible  mark  of  authenticity  and  integrity,  would  have 
omitted  to  specify  the  sources  whence  he  derrred  his  history  I 
Should  the  reader,  however,  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  without  the  rennements  of 
Eichhom  and  his  followers,  this  will  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree detract  from  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It 
was  undoubtedly  composed  by  Moses,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ceived as  his  by  his  countrymen  in  all  agea.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  he  received  by  inspiration  an  account 
of  facts,  whicn  he  might  easily  have  obtained  by  natural 
means.  All  that  is  necessary  to  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  the  facts  recorded  in  his 
work ;  enabled  him  to  represent  them  without  partialitj ;  and 
preserved  him  from  being  l^  into  mistakes  by  any  maccu- 
racy  that  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  annals  which  he 
consulted.  *''•  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  Moses  compiled  the  book  of  Genesis  from  annals 
preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or 
wrote  the  whole  of  it  by  immediate  inspiration :  for,  on  either 
supposition,  it  is  a  narrative  of  divine  authority,  and  contains 
an  authentic  account  of  facts,  which  constitute  the  foundation 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ;  or,  to  use  more  accu- 
rate language,  the  one  great  but  progresdve  scheme  of  re- 
yealed  religion,"" 

[ii.]  Gentile  71»ft«nony^— In  addition  to  the  native  testi- 
mony of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  already  stated,  respecting 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  rentateuch,we  have 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  op 
PAGAN  ANTiQurrY ;  which  will  have  the  greater  height,  as 
they  were  generally  pr^udieed  against  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews. 

Thus,  Manetho»  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Tacitus,  Diodorus 
Siculua,  Strabo,  Justin  the  abbreviator  of  Trogua,  and  Juvenal, 
besides  many  other  ancient  writers,  all  testify  that  Mosea  was 

■  Conjecmres  ear  lea  Mcmolr«8  Ori^inanx  dont  Q  parolt  qae  Moyae  ^est, 
aervi  pour  compoaer  le  livre  de  la  Geneae.  [Par  Jean  Aatruc]  8vo.  Briuc- 
ellea,  1763.  The  hypoiheaia  of  Aatrac  ia  examined  and  refuted  at  great 
length  in  a  Diaaertation  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  inserted  in  the  Bible  de 
yence,  torn.  U.  pp.  l7>-68.    Paria,  18S7. 

•  Ugen.  Urkunden  dee  eraten  Bachs  Moae  (L  e.  Documents  of  the  first 
book  of  Mosea,  Halle,  i7ti6X  cited  in  Grambeig's  Ubri  Geneseos  Adum- 
bratio  noYa,  pp.  3,  4. 

1  Eichhorn,  Einleituns  in  das  Alte  Teatament  (Introduction  to  the  Old 
TestamentX  part.  ii.  1416.  In  theGottingen  edition  of  this  work,  printed  in 
1823,  TheiL  iU.  I40&-418.  pp.  1—146.,  Prof!  Eichhom  defenda  hu  former 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  derived  from  two  primary  documents 
bT  a  third  person,  who  interwove  the  whole  Into  one  series  with  some  ad- 
ditions. 

■  Oramberg,  Ubri  Geneseos  Adnmbfatlo  nova,  pp.  7—9.  This  writer 
adopto  the  terms  "Jekovitta"  and  "  ElohUta"  (Arom  JehoTah  and  Bk>hhn)^ 
to  designate  the  two  documento  from  which  he  swpfNwea  the  anonymoas 
compiler  of  the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  compacted  his  maleriala.  Hr.  Scha> 
man  has  given  a  comparative  tebleof  the  aeveral  achemes  of  Astruc,  Eich* 
horn,  Ilgen,  and  Gramberg.  Pentstsoebus,  Heb.  st  Gr»c  torn.  i.  pp.  M.— 
Izvi. 

■  RossnmBOer,  Scholia  la  Vet  Test  torn.  i.  pp.  7— 19l  Lipsl«,  1796.  JitrH 


10  In  his  translation  of  (he  Bible,  vol  L  and  bis  Critical  Remarks. 
L  Bp.  Glslf's  edtton  of  Stsckhoussi  voL  L  p.  zjl 
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the  leader  ef  the  Jews,  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.'  The 
EgyiiCiAiie,  as  Josephns  aaaerts,  esteemed  him  to  be  a  wonderftd 
and  divine  man :  and  were  willing  to  have  him  thought  a  priest 
of  •their  own,  which  certainly  was  a  proof  of  their  high  opinion 
of  him,  though  mixed  with  other  fiibalous  relations.'  The  great 
critic,  Longinns,  extolling  those  who  represent  the  Deit^  as  he 
really  is,  pure,  great,  and  nnmized,'  testifles  that  thus  did  the 
legislator  of  the  Jews ;  who  (says  he)  was  no  onUnary  man,  and, 
•s  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke  worthily  of  the  power  of  God.  Nn- 
menins,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  called 
Moses  a  man  most  powerful  in  prayer  to  God,  and  said,  *'  What 
is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect  V**  which  sen- 
timent, whether  just  or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this  philosopher's 
high  opinion  of  Moses. 

Poither,  Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  acknowledged  that  Moses  was  prior  to  the  Phoenician  histo- 
rian Sanchoniothan,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  even 
contended  for  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  the  Jews, 
from  its  coinddenoe  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nor  was  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Pentateuch  denied  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers 
against  the  Gospel  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  although  the  fathers  constantly  appealed  to  the  history  and 
prophecies  of  the  0\d  Testament  in  support  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  The  power  of  historical 
truth  compelled  the  emperw  Julian*  whose  fovour  to  the  Jews 
appean  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians, to  acknowledge  that  persons  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  once  lived  among  the  Israelites ;  and  to  confoas  that  the 
hooks  which  bore  the  name  of  Moses  were  genuine,  and  that  the 
focts  they  contained  were  worthy  of  credit  Even  Mohammed 
maintained  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  revered  the  sanctity  of 
the  Jewish  laws.  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  othen,  give  ac- 
counts confirming  and  according  with  the  Mosaic  history.  The 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  autiM)rs,  concur  in  re- 
lating the  tradition  respecting  the  creation,  the  fiUl  of  man,  the 
deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  ;*  and  the  lately  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  by  opening  the  treasures  of 
the  eastern  world,  has  confirmed  all  these  traditions  as  concur^ 
ing  vrith  the  narrative  in  the  sacred  history.*  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  consequently  to  the  character  of  Mooes,  his  very  existence 
has  been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him  pronounced  to  be  per- 
fectly mythological. 

**  To  the  preceding  demonstration  perhaps  the  following  objec- 
tion will  be  made : — '  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, 
and  grant  that  Moses  actually  wrote  a  work  called  the  Book  of 
the  Law :  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  the  very  woriL 
which  is  now  current  under  his  name  1  And  unless  you  can 
show  this  to  be  at  least  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no 
▼aloe.'  To  illustrate  the  force  or  weakness  of  this  objection,  let 
us  apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  author,  and  see  whether  a 
rlaswrsl  scholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  ¥reight  <  It  is  true  that 
the  Greek  writen  speak  of-  Homer  as  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
poet ;  it  is  true  also  that  they  have  quoted  from  the  works,  which 
they  ascribe  to  him,  various  passages  that  we  find  at  present  in 
the  Died  and  Odyssey :  yet  still  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  po- 
ems which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  those  which  we  call  the 
niad  and  Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct  productions.'  Now  an 
advocate  for  Greek  litersture  would  reply  to  this  objection,  not 
with  a  serious  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  and  he 
would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  silence  an  opponent  who 
appeared  to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  conviction.  But  stUl  more  may 
be  said  in  defence  of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Homer ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were  not  deposited  in  any  temple,  or  sacred 
archive,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  devastations  of  time, 
whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  as  written  by  Moses, 
was  intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark 

•  Bishop  N«wton  has  ooUeetsd  all  the  leaxUnf  testimonies  above  notieedi 
concerniiif  Bfosefco/  lenglh^  in  bis  Dissertatloo  on  Moses  and  his  Writic«s. 
Works,  vol.  L  pp.  32-40.  8to.  edition.  DuVoisIn,  I'Aatorite  des  Uvresda 
Mojrse,  pp.  68—65. 

•  Josephoa  contra  Aplon.  lib.  i.  f  31. 

•  Longinaa  de  SubUniltate,  19.  p.  60.  ed  IUm.    Paaree. 

•  Nomenlaa  apud  Ciem.  Alexandr.  SutMnata,  lib.  L  S22L  p.  41.  edit  PoU 
ter.    Eusebius,  Prop.  Bvang.  lib.  iz.  1 6.  et  8. 

•  The  topica  here  briefly  ^Umced  at,  are  considered  more  AiJly,  infra. 
Chancer  nt  Sect  I. 

•  The  Diacouraes  of  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  to  (he  Asiatic  Socieiy 
at  Galcatta,  and  printed  in  the  three  first  volumea  of  their  Reaearchea,  the 
Indian  Antiqaitiea,  and  Ulstoi  v  of  India,  by  BCr.  Maurice,  may  be  referred  to, 
aa  coDCaining  iaconteatable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Mosaic  records.  Mr.  Garwithen  has  very  ablv  condensed  all  the  Informa* 
don  to  be  derived  from  these  volomlnona  works,  in  his  BampCon  tectnres 
ior  the  year  1809^  particularly  la  the  five  first  discourses. 


of  the  covenant,  and  read  to  the  people  every  seventh  year.^  But- 
ficient  care  therefore  was  taken,  not  only  for  the  preservation  o^ 
the  original  reootd,  but  that  no  spurious  production  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious  production  ever  has 
been  substttuted  in  the  stead  of  the  original  composition  of 
Moses,  appears  from  the  evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For  as  these  agree  with  the 
Hebrew,  except  in  some  trifling  variations,'  to  which  every  woik 
is  exposed  by  length  of  .time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  fiv^ 
books,  which  we  new  ascribe  to  Moses,  are  one  and  the  same 
work  with  that  which  was  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  <if 
the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.'  And  as  the  Jews  could 
have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  substituting 
a  spurious  production  instead  of  the  original  as  written  by  Moses ; 
and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  the  imposture,  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  that  our  present  Pentateuch  as  the 
identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Moses.*' 

4.  Buiy  besides  the  exUmal  etndenee  which  has  been  produced 
in  fatxmr  of  the  books  in  question^  equally  eonnndng  argU' 
ments  may  oe  drawn  from  their  coNTEim. 

The  very  mode  of  writing,  in  the  four  last  books,  discovers 
an  author  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  relates ; 
every  description,  both  religious  and  political,  is  a  proof  that  the 
writer  was  present  at  each  respective  scene ;  and  tke  legislative 
and  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that 
neither  of  them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in 
a  Uter  age.  For  instance,  the  frequent  genealogies,  which  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch,  form  a  strong  proof  that  it  was  composed  by 
a  writer  of  a  very  eariy  date,  and  from  original  materials.  <*  The 
genealogiesio  of  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of 
names,  in  which  the  writer  might  insert  as  many  fictitious  ones 
As  he  pleased,  retaining  only  some  few  more  conspicuous  names 
of  existing  families,  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  their  being 
founded  in  reality ;  but  they  were  a  comi^ete  enumeration  of  all 
the  original  stocks,  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  the 
Jewish  nation  derived  its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to 
inserted,  whose  descendants  or  heirs  did  not  exist  in  possession 
of  the  property,  which  the  original  fiimily  had  possessed  at  the 
first  division  of  the  promised  land.  The  distribution  of  property 
by  tribes  and  fiunilies  proves,  that  some  such  catalogues  of  fami- 
lies as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  at  the  very 
first  division  of  the  country ;  these  must  have  been  carefully 
preserved,  because  the  property  of  every  fiunily  was  unalienable, 
since;,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  the  original  family  at  each  year 
of  jubilee.  The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  they  difiered 
from  this  known  and  authentic  register,  would  have  been  im- 
mediately rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole  work.  They  there- 
fore impart  to  the  entire  history  all  the  authenticity  of  such  a 
public  register :  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  proba- 
ble, that  the  Pentateuch  should  ever  have  been  received  as  the 
original  record  of  the  settlement  and  division  of  Jodea,  if  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  it  as  the  register  of  the  genealogies  had  been 
known  to  exist  long  before  its  publication,  and  to  have  been 
merely  copied  into  it  from  pre-existing  documents. 

**  Again,  we  may  make  a  similar  observation  on  the  geogra- 
phical enumerations  of  places  in  the  Pentateuch  ;>'  the  accounts 
constantly  given,  of  their  deriving  their  names  from  particular 
events,  and  particular  persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marches 
and  encampments  which  occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  the  di- 
rect narrative,  when  only  some  few  stations  distinguished  by  re- 
maricable  facts  are  noticed,  and  afterwards  at  its  close,  where  a 
regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Jewish  camp.  All 
this  looks  like  reality ;  whenever  the  Pentateuch  was  published, 

1  And  Moaes  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  prieata  the  aona  of 
Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  tlie  Lord,  and  unto  all  theeldera 
of  IsraeL  And  Moses  commanded  Uiem  saying t  At  the  end  of  every  aeven 
yeara,  in  the  aolemnity  of  the  yeaqi  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
when  all  Israel  ia  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place 
which  he  ahall  chooae,  thou  shah  read  thia  law  before  all  larael  in  their 
hearing.  And  it  came  to  pasa  when  Moaea  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
worda  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  ther  were  finished,  that  Moses  conunaod- 
ed  the Levites  which  bare  the  ark  orthe  covenant  orthe  I>ord,  saying.Tako 
thia  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  aide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  your  Ood.    Deut  zxzi.  9—11.  fH—SA.    There  is  apaaaage  to  the  same 

SUrpOSe  in  JosephuS  :  AqXevTMi  {i«  rwv  «v«sit/M«r«if  iv  t%>  Hf»  ^ps^/««Twp. 
oisephl  Antiquitat.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  f  17.  tom.  I.  p.  185.  ed.  Hudson. 
■  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  In  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  London  PoIygk>tt,  p.  19.  of  the  Anlmadveralonca  Samaritics. 
•  See  Waltoni  Prolegom.  zi.  1 11. 

>•  Vide  Num.  ch.  II.  and  ill.  and  eapeclally  ch.  xzvi.  and  zxziv. 
X  Vide  Ezod.  ziv.  2.  zv.  27.  xvii.  7.    And  compare  Numbera,  ch.  rz.  zzi. 
and  zzzlli.  zzziv.  xxxr. ;  alao  Deut.  1.  U.  111. 
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it  would  bsve  been  immediately  njected,  ezeqA  tiw  aooooiit  k 
fites  of  the  oiigin  of  these  nunee,  and  of  the  aeriee  of  tbeae 
marchea,  had  been  known  to  be  troe  by  the  Jewa  in  general ;  for 
the  book  atalaa,  that  many  of  theae  namea  were  adopted  fai  oon- 
aeqoenoe  of  theae  eventa,  from  the  very  time  they  took  plaee ; 
and  it  alao  atalaa,  that  the  entire  nation  waa  eo^nigtA  in  theae 
maichea.  Now,  the  memory  of  each  dreomalaaoea  aa  theae 
cannot  long  exiat  without  writing.  If  the  Pentateuch  waa  not 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail  of  theae  cireomatanoee, 
it  could  not  have  been  received ;  for,  if  it  waa  publiahed  long 
after  the  OTenta,  and  there  waa  no  pre-exiating  document  of 
these  detaila,  which  it  deiivers  aa  thinga  well  known,  how  could 
it  be  received  aa  true !  If  it  waa  copied  from  «  known  pre- 
existing document,  how  could  it  be  reoetved  aa  being  itself  the 
original  1  Besidea,  it  ia  natural  lor  the  apeotatnr  of  eventa  to 
connect  erery  circumstance  with  the  place  where  it  happened. 
An  inventor  of  fiction  would  not  venture  upon  thia,  as  it  would 
ftcilitate  the  detection  of  hia  fidaehood ;  a  conqiiler  long  aub- 
aeqaent  would  not  trouble  himself  with  it,  except  in  aome  re- 
markable caaea.  The  veiy  natural  and  artleaa  manner  in  whidi 
all  cjrcuinstancea  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  Uw  Pentateuch 
increaaea  the  probability  of  ito  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witneaa, 
who  could  introduce  dbem  with  eaae,  while  to  any  body  elae  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  therefiore  unnatural ;  ainoe  it 
would  render  hia  work  much  more  lahoiiou%  vrithout  making  it 
more  inatructive. 

**  All  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  pieaent  at  the  tranaao- 
tiona,  deeply  interested  in  them,  recording  each  object  aa  it  waa 
auggeated  to  hia  mind  by  facts,  conscious  he  had  such  authority 
with  the  persona  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  aecure  of  their  at- 
tention, and  utterlv  indiderent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  dioae 
varioua  arta  whick  are  employed  to  fix  attention  and  engage 
regard ;  which  an  artfiil  forger  would  probably  have  empknr^ 
and  a  compiler  of  even  a  true  history  would  not  have  Judged 
beneath  hia  attention."^ 

The  frequent  repetitiona,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentatendi, 
and  the  neglect  of  order  in  delivering  the  precepts,  are  strong 
proofs  that  it  haa  come  down  to  us  precisely  aa  it  was  vnritten 
by  Moees,  at  varioua  times,  and  upon  different  occaaions,  during 
the  long  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Had  the  Pen- 
tateuch been  re-written  by  any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  pro- 
babiiitj  have  been  an  appearance  of  greater  exactnees :  ita  con- 
tenta  would  have  been  digeated  into  better  order,  and  would  not 
have  abounded  with  so  many  repetitiona. 

*'For  ttsample,  the  hw  re^Mcdnf  the  psssover  is  introdaeed  Into  Ex. 
zH.  l—SB.:  resumed  In  Ezod.  ziL  43--61. ;  sgain  In  chapter  xiU. ;  and  ooee 
luore,  Willi  sapplemenls,  in  Num.  ix.  1—14.  Would  a  compiier,  after  the 
exile,  have  scattered  these  nodcea  of  the  passover,  in  so  many  different 
places  1  Burelf  not ;  be  would  natunlly  have  embodied  all  the  traditions 
eoneemli^  U,  tn  one  ebapter.  But  now  every  thing  wears  the  exact  ap- 
peanmce  of  Jiavii«  been  recorded  In  the  order  In  which  It  happened. 
New  exigences  occasioned  new  onUnances :  and  these  are  recorded,  as 
they  were  made,  pro  re  nata. 

*^ln  like  maimer  the  code  of  the  priesu  not  havfaiii  been  6ni8hed  at  once 
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In  the  book  of  LevHIcua,  the  subject  is  resumed,  and  completed  at  various 
times,  and  on  various  occaakma,  as  Is  recorded  In  the  subsequent  books 
of  the  Pentstench.  80)  the  subject  of  sin  and  trespas»oflbrlnfS  is  again 
and  aaain  resume^  ontU  the  whole  arrang ements  are  completed.  Would 
not  a  later  compiler  have  embodied  theae  subjects  respecUvelj  together? 
"  Beskies  repeated  histances  of  the  kind  Just  alluded  to^  eases  occur  In 
which  statnles  made  at  one  time  are  repealed  <Mr  modUled  at  another;  se 
In  Exod.  xxl.  2—7.  compared  with  Deut.  xv.  12—27. ;  Num.  iv.  21—33.  com- 

Ked  with  Num.  vll.  1—9. ;  Num.  Iv.  3.  compared  with  Num.  vill.  24. ; 
\  xvii.  a^  4.  compared  with  Deal  xL  !& ;  Bx.  zzii.  2B.  compared  with 
Deui.  xxiii.  19. ;  Bx.  xxU.  16, 17.  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  29. ;  and  other 
like  instances.  How  could  a  compiler,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  know 
any  thing  of  the  original  laws  In  those  case%  which  hsd  gone  Into  desaetude 
flwm  the  tloM  of  MMesI'** 

All  these  examplea  prove  that  die  Peotateuch  waa  (aa  it  pur- 
ports to  be)  written  by  Moaea  at  diflerant  timea,  and  in  many 
difierent  pareela  at  first,  which  were  afterwanla  united.  To  theee 
cimaiderationa,  vre  may  add,  that  no  other  pcnon  beaadea  Moaea 
himself  could  write  the  Pentateuch :  becauae,  on  comparing  to- 
gether the  difierent  hooka  of  which  it  ia  oompoaed,  there  ia  an 
eiact  agnenent  m  the  diflerent  parte  of  the  nanative,  aa  well 
with  each  other  aa  with  the  diflerent  situationa  in  which  Moses, 
ita  aoppoaed  author,  ia  placed.  And  Uiia  agreement  diaooven 
itaelf  in  cmnddencgB  te  minute,  se  UHeni,  se  indirect,  and  ee 
evidently  undeeigned,  that  nothing  could  have  produced  tiiem 
but  reality  and  truth  inflgendng  tbs  mind  and  directing  the  pen 
ofthelegialater.s 


>  Dr.  Qraves's  Leetares  on  Pentsteueb,  vol  i.  pp.  8       . 

*  North  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol  xxn.  p.  26& 

•  Theae  oohicidences  are  Uhiatiatod  at  a  considerable  leaith,  sad  in  a 
OMMt  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Graves  In  hia  third  and  fourth  lectures  (on 
the  FentateocI),  voL  i.  pp.  09—121.),  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  as 
the  anumeni  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment ;  as  also  to  "  The  Veracky 
0f  the  rhre  Books  of  Noses  argued  fifom  the  undesigned  ColncMences  to 
be  Ibnnd  hi  them,  when  compared  in  their  several  Psrts.  By  the  Bev. 
i.i.BluBL    London,  183a '>8vo. 


^The  aeooont  which  ia  given  in  Ae  book  of  Exodns  of  the 
conduct  of  Phamoh  towards  the  children  of  Ismel  is  each  n* 
nuglit  be  expected  fiom  a  writer,  who  waa  not  only  aotpudntad 
widi  the  country  at  large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the  court 
of  its  sovereign ;  and  the  minute  geognphieal  deauipUen  of  the 
paasage  thioogh  Anbia  ia  aoch,  aa  could  have  been  grren  only 
by  a  man  like  Moses,  who  had  apent  fsxtj  yeara  In  the  land  of 
Midian.  The  language  itself  ia  a  pnolat  ita  high  antiquity* 
which  appean  partly  fiom  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
partly  from'  the  uae  of  archaiama,  or  antiquated  expreenone^ 
w^iidi  in  the  daya  even  of  David  uid  Solomon  vren  obaoleta.* 
But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  show  dint 
the  Pentateuch  waa  vrritten  by  a  man  bom  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  ia  the  uae  of  Egyptian  worda,*  which  never  were  nor«ver 
could  have  been  need  by  a  native  of  Paleatine ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable oroumstance,  that  the  very  aame  thing  whidi  Moeee 
had  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptiaa,  Isaiah,  aa  might 
be  expected  fiom  hia  birth  and  education,  haa  eifaijsaud  by  a 
word  that  ia  purely  Hebrew.''^ 

y.  We  here  close  the  poeitive  evidence  for  the  authenti- 
citjT  of  the  Pentateuch;  it  onW  xemaina  therefore  that  we 
notice  the  OBJCcnoifS  to  it,  which  hare  been  deduced  from 
marks  of  a  supposed  poeterior  date,  and  also  from  marks  of 
supposed  wjnerior  interpoiaHonj  and  which  have  so  often 
been  urgea  with  the  insidious  design  of  weakening  the  an- 
thori^  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

£i.  J  With  lespeet  to  the  alleeed  maiks  of  poeterior  daie^ 
it  IS  a  singular  fact,  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
founded  <m  them  are  derived^-not  hom  the  <mffind  Hebrew, 
but  from  modem  traneiaiiane/  they  are  in  dieaiselTes  so 
trifling,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Imposing  maimeir  in  whielk 


they  are  announced  by  those  who  Impugn  the  Scriptares» 
they  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notioe.  The  tmawiag 
are  the  prindpal  passages  alluded  to  ^— 


OsjacnoN  1. — ^From  ths  ooeurrenee  of  the  word  Geaiike 
in  the  English  version  of  Gen.  x.  5.,  of  ibwd,  in  Gen,  xzziv. 
7.,  and  of  Faiettinej  in  Ezod.  xv.  14»,  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  those  two  books  were  not  written  till  after  the  Israelites 
were  established  in  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  till  after  the  retora 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  oaptivity. 

Avswxsd — ^If  however,  the  objector  had  refened  to  the  ori- 
ginal  paasagea,  he  would  have  aeen,  that  there  wta  no  ground  fat 
these  aasertions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  word  d^u 
(Govix,)  in  Gen.  x.  5.,  moat  fiequentiy  means  natiene  in  general, 
and  ao  it  ia  rendered  several  timea  in  thia  chapter,  besides  many 
other  passages  in  varioua  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  style 
of  which  proves  that  they  vrere  vrritten  before  the  captivity ;  and 
thia  word  was  net  understood  of  the  heathen,  that  ia,  of  thooe 
who  had  not  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  muil 
after  the  captivity  J  Secondly,  the  proper  rendering  of  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7.,  ia  vreughtJuUy  AOAiHaT  Isnel,  that  ia,  aganist  Jacobs 
who  was  alao  called  laraeL  8ee  Gen.  xxxiL  SB.  xxxv.  10.  and 
xlviL  31.  The  prepoaition  a  {Beth)  vunsm  againet  aa  well  aa 
in,  and  ao  it  ia  rendered  in  Num.  xxi*  7.  The  name  of  larael 
did  not  become  a  patronymic  of  hia  deecendanta  until  more  than 
two  hundred  yeara  afterwarda.  Compare  Exod.  iv.  2S.  Thirdly, 
the  name  of  Palestine  is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  being 
first  used  by  the  heathen  geograi^en ;  and  is  given  by  almost 
all  translators  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  indicate  more  cleariy  the 
country  intended,  namely,  that  of  the  Philistines.  The  Hebrew 
word  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  is  nvVs  (PaL«8HeTH),  whi^  the  Greek 
writers  softened  into  XUKuem,  and  the  Ladn  writers  uito  Pof- 
Imetina,  whence  our  Paleatine. 

Osj.  9.— -Dent.  i.  1.  contains  a  clear  evidence  that  Moses 
could  not  be  the  author  of  that  book. 

«  Poi[  Instance,  Km,  Qle,  sad  \px^  puer,  which  are  used  In  both  gendere 
bv  DO  other  writer  then  Moses.    See  Gen.  xslv.  14.  Itt.  99. 6&  fi7.  zuvUL 

sa.9i 

I  For  taalaaee  tnic,  Omthsps  written  orlglaslly  ^mi,  sad  ihs  %  lesmlhen- 
ed  Into  1  by  mistake)  written  by  the  Ua.  •%«  o^  «%«!,  Oen.  sIL  8l  sad  narv 
written  by  the  UUL  ^tCi  or  •»*(<(.  Bee  Ia  Gkoae  Lezicoa  ^mitiscuiat 
srt  AXI  end  OHll. 

•  The  ssme  thing  wMeh  Mbses  expcessee  by  ym,  (Oen.  JdL  2.)  Isaish 
(xfaL  7.)  eipresses  by  nns,  fbr  the  \XX.  have  trsashied  both  of  these 
words  by  «x<.— The  Aathenticlty  of  the  Fhre  Books  of  Moms  vhidloated, 
pp.  11— U.    Bee  alao  Jahn,  Introd.  ad.  Leet.  VeL  Foed.  pp.  904—909. 
Win  It  be  credited,  that  after  the  body  of  evidence  above  sddoced  ((As 
nsofar  part  ^  whkk  hat  been  miMfelhsd  in  tke  JBrngKek,  Otrman,  or 
atin  tanfuagetfor  nearly  one  hundred  andj^y  yeany,  the  hite  M.  . 
Vohkey  should  assert  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  national  monument 
of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  moniunent,  retouebed  and  arranged  by  tha 
hlfh-prlest  QUkiah  (who  lived  only  SST  years  after  MosesX  so  as  to  produce 
a  premeditated  effect,  both  political  and  relkious ! ! ! 
1  Vorstiu^  do  Hebralsmls  Novl  Testaoieid,  p.  41  8vo.  Upslc,  177a 
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Ajr9VBB<— Hie  oJhjectkm  wm  ftntmade  bj  Bpinon,  and  fiom 
him  it  hm  bean  eopied  without  •ckBawledgment  by  tlie  modem 
oppown  of  the  8cn|itttret :  bat  it  is  founded  on  a  mistiamdation, 
and  iUet  n»t  apply  U  awr  tuuhwized  Enj^h  verHtu  Ao- 
eonling  to  theae  objecUHa*  the  ^eiae  nine  Aua  :^-TAtfte  be  the 
wrd9  which  Jfoset  tpake  unto  all  Israel  bbtohd  Jordan  in 
the  ToildemeoOf  in  the  plain  over  againet  the  Red  Sea,  be» 
tween  Poron  and  Tophel  and  Zaban  and  Haxeroth  and  JK- 
xahab.  And  aa  Moaea  nerar  went  over  Jordan,  they  my  it  ia 
evident  thai  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deotenmomy  lived  on  the 
weat  iida  of  that  river,  and  conaequently  could  not  be  Moeea. 
The  Hebrew  won!  ^ajra  (BeEBeRJ^  however,  b  oompletely 
ambiguoua,  aignifying  lonietimea  beyond,  and  lometimea  on  thio 
oide,  or,  mora  pfoperiy,  at  or  on  the  paeeage  of  Jonlan.  Thus 
in  Joahoa  xii.  1.  the  worda  tranalated,  an  the  other  tide  Jordan, 
towardo  the  rioing  of  the  own,  and  ver.  7.  on  thie  tide  Jordan 
on  the  we*/,  are  both  expreand  by  4he  nme  Hebrew  word.  In 
our  authorised  fSogliah  venion,  we  fiiat  verae  of  Deuteronomy 
mns  thus : — Theoe  be  the  word*  vhich  Mooeo  opake  unto  all 
itrael  on  tub  bibb  jobbait,  in  the  wildemett,  £/c.  This 
version  is  agreeable  to  the  oonatruetion  -which  the  original  re- 
guireo,  and  which  ie  tancHoned  by  the  Syriac  tranolation, 
executed  at  the  clooe  of  thejirot,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
•eeond  century  of  the  Chriotian  mra:  the  Ejection  above 
stated,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  our  authorixed  English  trans- 
lation. The  Beptuagint  and  Vulgate  Latin  veiaiona^  aa  well  aa 
that  of  Dr.  (?eddea,  and  aeverai  of  the  vernona  in  the  continental 
languagea,  are  all  erroneoua. 

fii.]  With  regard  to  the  allegred  marks  of  pcBterior  tn/er- 
pMaUon^  it  most  be  acknowled^d,  that  there  are  some  such 
paasagee^bat  s  few  inBertioiis  can  never  prove  the  whole  to  be 
sparious,  "We  hare  indeed  abundant  reason  still  to  receive 
the  rest  as  flenuine:  for  no  one  ever  denied  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey  to  oe  the  works  of  Homer,  because  eome  ancient 
crities  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  tifew  verses  are 
inlerpolatioiis.  The  interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  how- 
ever, are  much  fewer  and  leas  considerable  than  they  are 
seneraily  imagined  to  be ;  and  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  founded  upon  them  (it  is  observed  by  the  learned 
prelate  to  whom  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted)  may  be 
comprised  under  one  general  head— namely,  ^^expreuiona 
and  paseagea  found  in  the  Pentateuch  which  could  not'  have 
been  written  ty  Moeee^*  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  these 
passages  objected  to,  wiU  show  how  little  reason  there  is  for 
such  objections. 

OBJBcnoH  1.— In  Deut.  xxziv.  the  death  of  Moses  is  de- 
scribed ;  apd  therefore  that  chapter  could  not  hare  been  writr 
ten  by  him. 

Airawanw— -Deot.  Izxiii.  has  evident  mariLS  of  being  the  doae 
of  the  book,  aa  finiahed  by  Moaea;  and  the  thirty-fonnh  chapter 
waa  added,  either  by  Joahua  or  aome  other  aaoed  writer,  as  a 
aapplement  to  the  vrhola.  Or,  it  may  formeriy  have  been  the 
cemmenoement  of  the  book  of  Joehua,  and  in  prooeai  of  time 
renM»ved  thanee,  and  joined  to  Dentewnomy  by  way  of  aupple- 


Obj.  9^— There  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  names  were  not  given  to  those  cities  till  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  For  instance,  a  city  which  was  origi- 
nally eslled  Laish,  but  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Dan, 
after  the  Israelites  had  conc^uered  Palestine  (Judg.  xviii. 
89.),  is  yet  denominated  Dan  m  the  book  of  Genesis,  f  ziv. 
14.)  The  book  itself  therefore.  It  is  said,  must  have  been 
vmtten  aller  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy 


AiravrxBw— But  ia  it  not  poanMe  that  Moaea  original^  wrote 
Laish,  and  that,  after  the  name  of  the  dty  had  been  changed, 
tranacriberB,  for  the  aake  of  penpieuity,  substituted  the  new  for 
the  old  narael  Thia  might  ao  easily  have  happened  that  the 
aolutioQ  ia  haidly  to  be  diaputed,  in  a  eaae  wbere  the  poiitive 
aigunwata  in  fovoor  of  the  word  in  qneation  are  ao  very  dBci8ive.i 

Osj.  3. — The  tower  of  Edar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
21.,  was  the  name  of  a  tower  oTer  one  of  the  sates  of  Jeni- 
aalem ;  and  therefore  the  author  of  the  book  oiGenesis  must 
at  least  have  been  contemporary  vrith  Saul  and  David. 

Abswbb.— Thia  objection  involvea  a  manifeit  abanrdity,  for 
if  the  writer  of  thia  paaBage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in 

« An  example  of  the  muds  ktad  Is  '*  Hebron*' COea.  xUl.  l&X  which  be- 
fore the  eoiK|n««  of  Palestine  was  ieslled  Rirjaih-ArU,  m  sppsan  ttom 

Jo«h.  xtv.  IS.   TUs  esampJe  0»y  be  asptadDed  tai  the  auna *-' 

preeefttng. 


Jeraaalem,  he  weald  have  made  I«aal  apreaJ  hla  tent  beyond  a 
tower  that  probably  did  not  eziat  till  many  hundred  years  bAmi 
hia  death.  The  tower  of  Edar  aignifiea,  literally,  the  tower  of 
the  flocka ;  and  aa  thia  name  was  undoubtedly  given  to  many 
towers,  or  plaeea  of  retreat  for  riiepherda,  in  the  open  eountry  of 
Paleatine,  which  in  the  daya  of  the  patriareha  waa  covered  vrilh 
ilocka,  it  is  nnneoeaaaiy  to  auppuae  that  it  meant  in  particular  a 
tower  of  Jeraaalem. 

Obj.  4. — In  Fixod:  xvi.  35,  36.  we  read  thus  i^^Snd  the 
children  of  Jarael  did  eat  manna  forty  yeare,  until  they  came 
into  a  land  vnhabited:  they  did  eat  manna,  until  they  came  into 
theborderoof  the  bmd  of  Canaan,  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part 
of  an  qfhah.  This  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  as 
the  Jews  did  not  reach  the  bordera  of  Canaan,  or  cease  to  eat 
manna,  until  after  his  death :  nor  would  Moses  speak  thus 
of  an  omer,  the  measure  by  which  all  the  people  gathered 
the  manna,  an  omer  for  every  man.  It  is  the  language  of 
one  speaking  when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an 
ephah  more  generally  known. 

Airs  wBB.-^This  paange,  as  Dr.  Graves  haa  forcibly  obaerved, 
ia  evidently  inserted  by  a  later  hand.  It  forma  a  oomplete  pa- 
rentheaiB,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  narrative,  which,  having 
given  a  foil  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  manna,  dofea 
it  witfi  the  order  to  Aaron  to  lay  up  an  omer  full,  of  manna  in 
the  ark,  ao  a  memorial  to  be  kept  fhr  their  generationo.  Thia 
was  evidently  the  bat  ciicumatanoe  relating  to  tins  matter  which 
it  was  neceisary  for  Moaea  to  mention ;  and  he  aoooidingly  then 
resomea  the  regular  account  of  the  joumeyinga  of  the  people. 
Some  later  writer  was  very  naturally  led  to  iniert  the  additional 
drcumstanoe  of  the  time  during  which  tins  miraculous  provision 
waa  continued,  and  probably  added  an  explanatory  note,  to  aseei^ 
tain  the  ciqMcity  of  an  omer,  which  vraa  the  quantity  of  food 
provided  for  each  individual  by  God.  To  aaoertain  it,  therefore, 
muat  have  been  a  matter  of  curioaity. 

In  like  manner,  Num.  xzi.  8.  waa  evidently  added  after  tiie 
days  of  Joahoa :  it  is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  neceasaiy  to  com- 
plete the  narrative  of  Moeea. 

Obj.  5.— The  third  verae  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Numbers— (^iVbio  the  man  Moeea  woe  very  meek  above 
all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earthj^'-hem  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it ,  and 
that  no  man,  however  great  his  egotism,  could  have  wntien 
such  an  assertion  of  himself. 

AvswBBd — ^If  the  BBMrtor  of  thia  objection  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  original  of  this  paasage,  inatrad  of  adopting  it  at  aeoond- 
band  from  aome  of  thoae  who  copied  it  from  Bpinoca  (for  it  waa 
foat  broached  by  him),  he  would  have  known  that  the  pasnge 
waa  nuatranalated,  not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  alao 
in  all  modem  tranalationa.  The  word  vip  (^ifav),  which  is 
tranalated  meek,  ia  derived  from  n^  (AHaa)  to  act  upon^ 
to  humble,  depreeo,  qjfict,  and  ao  it  is  rendered  in  many  plaeea 
in  the  Old  Teatament,  and  in  thia  aenae  it  ought  to  be  under- 
atood  in  the  paaaage  now  under  conaideralion,  which  ought  to  be 
thoa  tranalated.  Now  the  man  Moaea  waa  depreteed  or  evicted 
more  than  any  man  nD*iMn  f  BADoxaH)  of  that  land.  And 
why  waa  he  ao  !  Because  of  the  great  buiden  he  had  to  aua- 
tain  in  the  care  and  government  of  the  Israelitea,  and  also  on 
account  of  their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  both  against  God  and 
himselil  Of  this  affliction  and  depression,  there  ia  the  fullest 
evidence  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  The 
very  power  which  the  Israelitea  envied  was  oppressive  to  its 
poaseaaor,  and  vraa  more  than  either  of  their  shoulders  could  sus- 
tain.' But  let  the  paasage  be  interpreted  in  the  aenae  in  wUeh 
it  ia  rendered  in  our  anthoriaed  English  version,  and  what  doea 
it  prove  1  Nothing  at  alL  Thechancter  given  of  Moaea  aathe 
medieat  of  me|i  ndg|it  be  afterwarda  inaertod  by  aome  one  who 
revered  hia  memoiy :  or,  if  he  vnote  it  himael^  he  vraa  juatified 
by  the  occasion,  which  required  him  to  repel  a  foul  and  enviooa 
aapenaon  of  hia  character. 

Obj.  6.— The  most  formidable  objection,  however,  that 
has  been  urged  against  the  Pentateoch,  is  that  which  is  drawn 
from  the  two  following  passages,  the  one  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis (xxxvi.  31.),  the  otner  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (iii. 
14.):  T%eae  are  the  kinga^  that  reigned  over  the  hnd  of  Edom^ 

BEFORE   THERE   RBIONED  ANT  KINO  OVER   THE    CHILDREN  OF 

Israel.  And  again,  Jair^  the  mm  of  Manaaaehj  took  all  the 
eountry  of  Jrgob  unto  the  coaata  of  Geahuri^  and  Maaehathi, 
and  eatied  than  after  hia  own  name^  Badwn-havoth^air  uirre 
THIS  DAT.    Now  it  is  Certain  that  the  last  clauae  in  each  of 

a  Dr.  A.  CIsrks's  CkHUneatary,  In  loo. 
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these  eicamples  could  not  hare  been  written  by  Moses:  for 
the  one  implies  a  writer  who  liyed  after  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  Israel,  the  other  a  writer  who  liyed  at  least  some 
ages  after  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.^ 

Anbwxe. — ^If  these  clacuei  were  not  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  inserted  by  some  transcriber,  in  a  later  age, 
they  affect  not  the  authenticity  of  the  work  itsell  And  whoever 
impartially  examines  the  contente  of  these  two  passages,  will 
find  that  the  clauses  in  question  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
even  a  burden  to  the  sense.  The  clause  of  the  second  example 
in  partieular  could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  firom  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  the  verse,  who,  whether  Moses  or  any  other  per- 
son, would  hardly  have  written,  **  He  called  them  after  his  own 
name  unto  thi*  daif"  The  author  of  the  Penteteuch  wrote, 
'*  He  called  them  after  his  own  name  :**  some  centuries  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  the  clause  **  unto  this  day*'  was  probably 
added  in  the  margin,  to  denote  that  the  district  still  retamed  the 
name  which  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this  marginal  reading  was 
in  subsequent  transcripte  obtruded  on  the  text  Whoever  doabte 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  needs  only  to  have  recourse  to  the 
manuscripto  of  the  Greek  Testement,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
spurious  additions  in  the  texte  of  some  manuscripte  are  actually 
written  in  the  margin  of  others." ' 

So  hi,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeach- 
ing the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them.  For,  if  this  were  a  com- 
pilation long  subsequent  to  the  evento  it  records,  such  additions 
would  not  have  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as  they  now  are, 
from  the  main  substance  of  the  original :  since  the  entire  history 
would  have  been  composed  vrith  the  same  ideas  and  views  as 
these  additions  were;  and  such  explanatory  insertions  would 
not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had  not  rendered  them 
neoessary.* 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  erldenee,  that  *'the 
genuine  text  of  the  Penteteuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of 
Moses;  and  the  various  charges  that  have  been  brought 
against  it  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  it  has  not 
descended  to  the  present  age  without  some  few  alterations ; 
a  circumstence  at  which  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  many  thousands  of  transcripte  that  have 
been  made  from  it  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years.''^ 
The  authority  of  the  Penteteuch  being  thus  esteblished,  that 
of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testement  follows  of  course  : 
for  so  mat  is  their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon 
each  otiier,  that  if  one  be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  the 
other  must  necessarily  fall. 


SECTION  n. 

OH  THC   OKHUIHIVKSS  AND  AUmifTICITT  OP  THB  HIW 
TBSTAMKHT. 

L  C^efieral  title  of  the  Nxw  TxsTAxairTw — ^11.  Recount  ofito 
Cahoh« — ni.  G\Tivni\T[mw  of  the  booko  oftheJ^ev  Teata- 
ment4 — TV.  Their  avtu^kticitt  proved,  I.  Fromthe  nuoa' 
BiBuiTT  orromeamT  ;  2.  From  kxtskhal,  or  hibtokical 
Byinxirci,  afforded  by  ancient  Jewioh,  Heathen,  and  CAn't- 
tian  teotimonieo  in  their  favour,  and  also  by  ancient  ver- 
eiona  of  them  in  deferent  tanguareo : — and  3.  From  iVTxn- 

•  VAL  xyiDiirGB,  fumiahed  by,  fl.)  The  character  of  the 
vritero,  (2.)  The  language  and  otyle  of  the  J^ew  TeatO' 
ment,  and,  (3.)  The  minute  eircumatantiality  of  the  narra- 

<  Wltflias,  Id  his  MiBcelluieoas Sacra,  p.  126.,  sava  the  cbnse  "before 
Uiere  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,''  might  have  been  writ- 
ten br  Mosea ;  but  he  cats  the  knot,  Instead  of  untying  it 

•  To  mention  only  two  examples.  The  common  reading  of  1  Cor.  zri.  2. 
la  fumw  rrnQtmrmv,  but  the  Codes  PetavianuaS.  haar^v  nvpiMxiiir  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  and  In  one  of  the  manuscripts  used  by  Beza,  this  mainlnal  addition  has 
been  obtruded  on  the  text.  See  his  note  to  this  passage.  Another  instance 
is  1  John  li.  2f.  where  the  genuine  reading  Is  xf"'A*«>  but  Wetateln  quotes 
two  mannacrlpta  in  which  wvtv/tm  la  written  In  the  margin,  and  this  margi- 
nal readlitf  has  found  its  way  not  only  Into  the  Codex  Corelli  2.  bat  into  the 
Coptic  and  Ethlopie  Tersiona. 

•  Dr.  Gravea'a  Lecturea,  vol.  L  p.  346. 

•  Bishop  Marah'a  Authenticity  of  the  Fire  Books  of  Moses  vindicated, 
16.  la    The  texU  above  considered,  which  were  excepted  againat  by 


^ 


^  josa,  Le  Clerc  (who  subsequently  wrote  a  Diaaeitation  to  refute  ] 
former  objections),  the  late  Dr.  Gcddes,  and  some  oppoaers  of  revelation 
since  his  decease,  are  cooiMdered,  discussed,  and  sallaftctorily  explained 
at  great  len^h  by  Huet,  Dem.  Evang.  prop.  I  v.  cap.  14.  (torn.  i.  pp.  254 — 
2M.X  and  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  his  Lecturea  on  tlie  lour  last 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  333—361.  See  also  Carpxoy.  Introd. 
ad  Ubros  Biblicos,  Vet.  Test  pp.  »--41.  Moldenliawer,  Introd.  ad  LIhros 
Canonlcos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  pp.  16, 17.  Religionis  NstoraUs  «C  Revelata 
Priadpla,toa.iLpp.3-61. 


Ove,  together  with  the  ceineidenee  of  the  aeeounte  there 
deWuered,  with  the  hUtory  of  thooe  timea. 

I.  That  an  extraordinary  person,  called  Jesus  Christ, 
flourished  in  Judaea  in  the  Augustaii  age,  is  a  fact  better  sup- 

e>rted  and  authenticated,  than  that  there  lived  such  men  as 
yrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Cesar ;  for  although  their  his- 
tories are  recorded  by  various  ancient  writers,  yet  the  memo- 
rials of  their  conquests  and  empires  have  for  the  most  part 
perished.  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana  are  no  more  ; 
and  travellers  have  long  disputed,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  predae  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  that  "^  exceed^ 
ing  great  diy  of  thru  daye*  journey,*^  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  Hovr 
few  vestiges  of  Alexander's  victorious  arms  are  at  present  to 
be  seen  in  Asia  Minor  and  India !  And  equally  few  are  the 
standing  memorials  in  France  and  Britain,  to  evince  that  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Cesar,  who  subdued  the  one, 
and  invaded  tne  other.  Not  so  defeetive  are  the  evidences 
concerning  the  existence  of  Jesns  Christ.  That  he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  emperor  of  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered 
death  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea, 
are  facts  that  are  not  only  acknowledged  by  die  Jews  of  every 
subsequent  affe,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  several  heathen 
writers,  but  use  by  Christians  of  every  age  and  country, 
who  have  commemorated,  and  stQl  commemorate,  the  birtti, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
sniritual  kingdom,  by  their  constant  and  universal  profession 
or  certain  prmciples  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally  con- 
stant and  universal  celebration  of  divine  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  of  the 
two  ordinances  of  baptism  and  tiie  Lord's  supper.  These 
religious  doctrines  and  ordinances  tiiey  profess  to  derive 
from  a  collection  of  writinffs,  compost  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ,  whicn  they  acknowledge  to  be  di- 
vine;, and  to  have  been  written  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  .< 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  religion  have  left  some  written  records  or  their 
institutes,  it  is  a  natural  supposition  that  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Christian  faith  shouM  have  left  some  writmgs  con- 
taining the  principles  which  it  requires  to  be  believed,  and 
the  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoins  to  be  performed.  For 
although  they  were  at  first  content  with  the  oral  publication 
of  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  master ;  yet  they  must 
have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  Uiat  first  tradition 
should  be  altered  after  their  decease  by  false  teachers,  or  by 
those  changes  which  are  ordinarily  efllected  in  the  course  of 
time  in  whatever  is  transmitted  orally.  Besides,  they  would 
have  to  answer  those  who  consulted  them ;  they  would  have 
to  furnish  Christians,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  with  lessons 
and  instructions.  Thus  it  became  necessary  that  diey  should 
leave  something  in  writing ;  and,  if  the  apostles  did  leave 
any  writings,  they  must  be  ^e  same  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time :  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  their  writmgs 
should  have  been  lost,  and  succeeded  by  supposititious  pieces, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  for  its 
foundation  only  foreed  or  spurious  writings.  Further,  that 
the  first  Christums  aid  receive  some  written^  as  well  as  some 
oral  instruction,  is  a  fact  supported  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  the  Christian  churches,  which,  in  every  age 
since  their  establishment^  have  professed  to  read  and  to  vene- 
rate certain  books  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
being  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  Now  every  thing  which 
we  know  concerning  the  belief,  wor^ip,  manners,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  first  Christians,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
contents  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  now 
extant,  and  which  are  therefore  most  certainly  the  primitive 
instructions  which  they  received. 

The  collection  of  these  books  or  writings  is  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  *H  kainH  aiaghkh,  Sie  New 
CovKNAHT,  or  New  Testament;  a  title,  which,  though 
neither  given  by  divine  command,  nor  applied  to  these  writ- 
ings by  the  apostles,  was  adopted  in  a  very  early  age.^  Al- 
though the  precise  time  of  its  mtioduction  is  not  known,  yet 

•  Dr.  Howard^  IntrodnctkMi  Co  the  NewTestsment,  toI.  i.  pp.  1— 4>. 

•  Mlchaelis's  IntrodacUoD  to  the  New  Testament,  voL  i.  p.  1.  Bisliop 
Marsh,  la  a  note,  thinks  a  probable  thst  this  title  was  nsed  so  early  ap  the 
second  centurr,  because  the  wordretfomenfuiM  was  used  In  that  sense  bj 
the  Latin  Christians  beibrs  the  ezpiraUon  of  that  period,  ss  appears  from 
Tertullian.  Adversas  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  But  the  first  losfance  in 
which  the  term  ««(i>ii  ti*iti*n  actually  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  writings  of 
the  new  corenant,"  is  in  Oricen's  treatise  ni^t  Apx«*v,  lib.  Iv.  c  1.  (Op.  torn, 
i.  p.  Ifi6.)— Mlchaetisb  rol.  I.  p.  313.  See  slso  RosenmiUler*s  Scholia  in  N. 
T.  torn.  L  p.  1. ;  Rompiei  Commenlafio  Oritica  in  Libras  NotI  Teslamend, 

ff.  1— a:  Lousdon's  PhUokcos  fisbrao4araeii% p. I. ;  and Pritii Introd. 
No¥.'^esLpp.9-lL 
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OP  THE  IIEW  TBffTAMElfT. 


it  is  justified  by  set eral  passages  in  the  Seriptnies,!  and  is, 
in  particnlaT,  warranted  by  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  the  doo- 
trioes,  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
Kmm  ^mSmm,  the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  which  he  terms  lUhMM  Autduw,  the  Old 
CoTenant.3  This  appellation,  in  process  of  time,  was  by  a 
metonymy  transferred  to  the  collection  of  apostolical  and 
evangelioal  writings.  The  title,  ^  New  Coyenant,"  then,  sigt- 
nifies  the  book  which  contains  the  terms  of  the  New  Coto- 
nant,  upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation  to  man- 
kind, through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  But  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which  bestowed  this 
title,  it  is  not  sUtogether  improperly  rendered  New  TetiameiU  ; 
as  being  that  in  which  the  Cnristian's  inheritance  is  sealed 
to  him  as  a  son  and  heir  of  God,  and  in  which  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  testator  is  related  at  large,  and  applied  to  our 
benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that  in  the  Gospel  unspeakable 
gifts  are  given  or  bequeathed  to  us,  antecedent  to  all  condi- 
tions reqmred  of  us,  the  title  of  Tbstamknt  may  be  retained, 
although  that  of  Covkmamt  would  be  more  correct  and  pro- 
per.' 

II.  The'writings,  thus  collectivelv  termed  the  Nbw  Tbs- 
TAMCNT,  consist  S  twenty-seven  books,  composed  on  various 
occasions,  and  at  different  times  and  places,  by  eight  diffe- 
rent authors,  all  of  whom  were  contemporary  with  Jesus 
Christ,  viz.  Uie  four  Gospels,  which  bear  the  names  of  Mat- 
&ew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
fourteen  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and  which 
are  addressed  to  the  Rmnans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  to  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  seven  Catholic 
EpisUes  (as  they  are  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,  S,  and  3 
John,  and  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  which  like- 
wise bears  the  name  of  John.  These  writings  contain  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  firot  propagation  of  his  religion, 
together  with  the  pTinci|^es  of  Cbristianity,  and  various  pre- 
cepts or  rules  of  life.  The  Gospels  were-  written  at  various 
periods,  and  published  for  very  afferent  classes  of  believers ; 
while  the  Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to 
those  various  Christian  communities,  which,  by  the  success- 
ful labours  of  the  apostles,  had  been  spread  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  then  known  world,  and  also  to  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Different  churches  received  different  books  according  to 
their  situation  and  circumstances.  Their  canons  were  gradu- 
ally enlarged ;  and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the 
age  of  the  aposdes,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a 
divine  and  perpetual  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  these 
writings  were  collected  together  into  one  volume  under  the 
title  of  the  ^  New  Testament,*'  or  the  '^  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament *'  Neither  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  collation,  nor  the  exact  time  when 
it  was  undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty :  nor  is  it  at  all  necessair  that  we  should  be 
precisely  informed  concerning  either  of  these  particulars.  It 
IS  sufiicient  for  us  to  know  ttiat  the  principal  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  collected  before  the  death  of  the  Apos- 
tle John,  or  at  least  not  long  after  that  event^ 

Modem  advocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  dis- 
regard of  truth,  have  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  were  never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  364.  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  the  canons  of  this  council  are  the  earliest  extant,  which 
give  a  formal  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

t  Matt.  zzTi.  28.  QtL  Ut.  17.  Heb.  tIB.  &  Ix.  1&-201         •  2Cor.  Hi.  6. 14. 

>  The  learned  profeMor  Jabk>naki  has  an  elegant  diasertalion  on  the  word 
AtAHHKH,  whicbj  h6  contends,  oosht  to  be  translated  Tettameni^  I.  From 
the  luaf  e  of  the  Greek  lanf  uage ;  £  From  the  nature  of  the  desini  and  will 
of  God,  which  la  caUed  AiAeBKH ;  3.  From  varioua  paaaagea  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  evidently  admit  of  no  other  signification ;  i.  From  the  no- 
tion of  inheritance  or  heirdup,  under  which  the  Bcrlpture  freqaentlr  desig- 
nates the  same  thing ;  and,  6.  From  the  consent  or  antkiolty.  JablonskU 
OiKisci]]iLtom.ii.pp.3S»-423.    Lu|.Bat.l8M. 

•  Of  all  the  various  opinions  that  baTe  been  maintained  coneeming  the 
person  who  first  collected  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  gene- 
ral seans  to  be,  that  the  several  boolcs  were  origlnallv  eollocted  br  Bt 
John :— an  opinioa  for  which  the  teatimoor  of  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  liS.  iii. 
c  2l.[is  very  confidently  quoted  as  an  taufisputable  authority.  But  it  is  to 
be  cbserved,  saya  Moshelm,  that,  aUowtaig  even  the  hlEhest  depcee  of 
weight  to  Eusebius's  authority,  nothing  further  can  be  collected  nrom  his 
words,  than  that  Si.  John  approved  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  and  added  his  own  to  them  by  way  of  supplement    Concerning  any 


of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Eusebius  is  totally  silent.  Mo- 
theim's  Commentaries  translated  by  Mr.  Vidal,  vol.  i.p.  161.  Stosch,  bi  his 
learned  Commentatio  Critica  de  Librorum  Nov.  Test.  Canone.  (pp.  108.  et 


9tq,  dvo.  Frankfort,  1766),  has  given  the  opinions  of  Bnii  Lamps,  Prickhis, 
Dodwell,  VUrinsa,  and  Dupin.  He  adopto  the  last,  which  in  substance  cor- 
responds with  that  above  glveob  andderends  ttal  conridersble  length.  Ibid, 
pp.  113.eUeg. 


There  is,  indeed,  every  leasan  to  believe  that  the  bishops 
who  were  present  at  Laodicea  did  not  mean  to  settle  the 
canon,  bnt  simply  to  mention  those  books  which  were  to  be 
publicly  read.*  Another  reason  why  the  canonical  books 
were  not  mentioned  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  persecutions  to  which  the  professors  of  Chri^ 
tianitT  were  constantly  exposed,  and  in  tne  want  of  a  national 
establishment  of  Christianity  for  several  centuries,  whidi 
prevented  any  general  councils  of  Christians  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  their  canon  of  Scripture**  But,  though  the  num- 
ber of  the  books  thus  received  as  sacred  and  canonical  was 
not  in  the  first  instsnce  determined  by  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils, we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty  coneeming  their  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity,  for  which  we  have  infinitely  more  de- 
cisive and  satisfactory  evidence  than  we  have  for  the  produc- 
tions of  any  ancient  classic  authors,  concerning  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained. 

in.  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
tiie  genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  for  the  same  reason  tint  we  receive 
the  writings  of  Xenophon,  of  Polybhis,  of  Cesar,  TteitnSf 
and  Quintus  Curtius ;  namely,  bemuse  we  have  the  unin- 
terrupted testimony  of  sges  to  their jronuineness,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  imposition.  TiiiB  srgnment,  Michselis 
remarks,  is  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  than  when  appliea  to  any  other  writings ; 
for  they  were  addressed  to  iaige  societies  in  widely  distent 
parts  of  the  worid,  in  whose  presence  they  were  onen  read, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  tnem  to  be  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Whereas  lie  most  eminent  profane  writmgs,  that 
are  still  extant,  were  addressed  only  to  individusls,  or  to  no 
persons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  ther 
were  read  in  public;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a  liberal 
education  was  uncommon,  books  were  scarce,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals  in  every 
nation. 

The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of  the 
world,  while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one  nation  or  to 
one  countiT.  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  writers,  from 
the  apostouc  ages  to  the  present  time  (many  of  whom  were 
men  of  distinguished  learning  and  acuteness),  either  ouote 
the  Sacred  Writings,  or  make  allusion  to  them :  and  these 
quotetions  and  allusions,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
page,  are  made  not  only  by  fnends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  best  classic  authors :  and  as 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  were  made  in  the  second 
century,  which  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries  more 
were  greatly  multiplied,  it  became  absolutely  impossible  to 
forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text,  unless  we 
suppose  that  men  of  difierent  nations,  sentiments,  and 
languages,  and  often  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other,  should 
ail  agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  so  strong,  that, 
if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  r^ew  Testament,  we  may 
with  a  thousand  times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other 
writings  in  the  world ;  we  may  even  throw  aside  human  te»- 
timony.7  But  this  subject  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
(for  the  arguments  that  prove  the  authenticity  of  tne  New 
Testament  also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion),  we 
shall  consider  it  more  at  length ;  and  having  first  shown  that 
the  books  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
are  not  spurious,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  positive  evi- 
dence for  their  authenticity. 

A  genuine  book,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears  as  its  author :  the  opposite 
to  genuine  is  spurioiu^  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  term 
it,  pseuApigrc^Malj  .that  which  is  clandestinely  put  in  the 
place  of  another.  The  reasons  which  may  induce  a  critic  to 
suspect  a  work  to  be  spurious  are  steted  by  Michaelis  to  be 
the  following: : 

1 .  When  doubts  have  been  entertained  from  its  appearance 
in  the  world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed ;— 3.  When  the  immediate  friends  of  tiie  pre- 
tended author,  who  were  able  to  decide  upon  the  subject, 
have  denied  it  to  be  his  production  ;--3.  When  a  long  series 
of  years  has  elapsed  after  his  death,  in  which  the  book  was 
unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  unavoidablv  have  been  men- 
tioned and  quoted,  had  it  really  existed  ;^-4.  When  the  swle 
is  difierent  from  that  of  his  other  writings,  or,  in  case  no  other 
remain,  difierent  from  that  which  mi^t  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected f— 5.  When  events  are  recordedwhich  happened  later 

«  Lardner's  Works,  voL  lU.  p.  44a  4to.  edit. 

•  Bp.  Tomline's  Elemento  of  Cbristian  Theology,  toI.  L  p.  STOi   Jones  on 
the  Canon.  voL  L  p.  41.    Oxford»179S. 
1  EncyclopiBdk  Britannica,  voL  zvil.  p.  135. 3d  edit. 
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than  the  tune  of  ihe  pretended  author  ;---6.  When  opinions 
am  advanced  which  contradict  thoee  he  is  known  to  maintain 
in  his  other  writings,  'ilioagh  this  latter  argument  alone 
leads  to  no  positive  conclusion,  since  every  man  is  liahle  to 
change  his  opinion,  or,  through  forgetfulness,  to  vary  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  same  relation,  of  which  Joeephns,  in 
his  Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

Now,  of  all  these  various  grounds  for  denying  a  work  to 
be  genuine,  not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New 
Testament  For,  in  the  ,^m  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
any  one  doubted  of  its  authentictty  in  the  period  in  which  it 
first  appealed ;— &09iu%,  no  ancient  accounts  are  on  record, 
whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious ;— TAtrd/y,  no 
considerable  penod  of  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  in  which  tiie  New  Testament  vras  unknovm ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries, 
and  the  accounts  of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more 
numerous  ;—jFbtfrM/y,  no  arffument  can  be  brought  in  its 
disfavour  from  the  nature  of  &e  style,  it  being  ezactly  such 
as  might  be  expe<^  from  the  apostles,  not  Attic,  but  Jewish 
Greek ; — FtftAhf  no  facts  are  recorded,  which  happened  afker 
their  death ; — LiuUy%  no  doctrines  are  maintamed,  which 
eontradict  the  knovm  tenets  of  the  authors,  since,  besides  the 
New  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  in  existence. 
But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken,  it 
eontains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines 
of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  whose  mo- 
rality is  different  from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends 
fortitude  and  submission  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyrdom,  iat  which  tnose  oentnries 
are  distinffuished :  the  New  Testament  also  alludes  to  cere- 
monies which  in  the  following  ages  were  disused  or  un- 
known :  all  which  circumstances  infellibly  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  a  production  of  either  of  those  centuries.i 

IV.  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  evident,  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  these  books 
are  as  certainly  genuine  as  the  most  indisputable  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  that  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  rest  on  merely 
negative  proof,  we  have  evidence  the  most  direct  and  posi- 
tive whicn  can  be  desired,  and  this  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  the  followiuflr  heads,  namely  :  1.  The  ImpombUiiy  of 
a  Forgery y  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself; — 3. 
External  m  EUiorieal  Evidence^  arising  from  the  ancient 
Christian,  Jevnsh,  and  Heathen  testimonies  in  its  favour, 
and  also  from  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  made  into  various  languages  in  the  very  first 
ages  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant  ;— 
and,  3.  Internal  Evidence^  arising  from  the  character  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  irom  its  languaffo  and  style, 
from  the  circumstantiality  of  tlie  narrative,  and  from  the  un- 
designed coincidences  o/^the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

I.  The  iMPOSSiBiLnr  or  a  roROXRT,  armng  from  ike  na* 
hure  of  the  thing  itseif  is  evident. 

It  IS  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  autkentie 
in  any  place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and 
well  qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.' 

Now  the  Jews  were  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Christiani^ : 
they  put  iti  founder  to  death ;  they  penecuted  his  disciples  with 
implacable  fury ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  reli- 
gion in  iti  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  foi^ged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the  imposture  1 
Is  there  a  single  instance  on  leooid  where  a  few  individuals,  have 
imposed  a  history  upon  the  world  against  the  testimony  of  a 
whole  nation  t  Would  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  le- 
eeived  the  gospels,  if  they  had  not  had  sufficient  evidence  that 
Jesus  Christ  really  appMied  among  them,  and  performed  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  hun  1  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or 
at  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as 
the  genuine  works  of  8t  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among 
themi  Or,  supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  in* 
vention  and  distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names 
of  the  other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  re- 
ceived without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communities 

■  Michaelis's  Introdnction,  vol.  i.  pp.  25—30. 

•  WitneM  (to  mention  no  other  ioiUnc«s)  the  attempt  unaaccemftilly 
msde  a  few  yean  since  by  Mr.  Ireland,  lunlor,  In  hia  celebrated  Shak 
speaiian  Maniiacrlpta,  the  fiibrieatkm  of  which  waa  detected  by  Mr.  Malone, 
In  hia  raanterly  "Inqairy  into  the  AiithenticitT  of  the  miscellaneoua  Pauera 
and  legal  In^riimenta  pabliahed  December  M,  1798,  and  attributed  to  Shak- 
n^re,  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Soothamptoii."  6vo.  London, 


of  the  fluee  several  <iaaiteis  of  the  globs  1  We  might  ss  weil 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  iustoiy  of  dM  vefimBslion  is  the  inven- 
tion of  historians,  snd  that  no  revolution  happened  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  seventeenth  oentoiy,  or  in  Fiaaee  daring  the 
eighteenth  oentoiy,  snd  the  first  fifteen  yesis  of  the  nineteenth 
oentqiy.*  Indeed,  from  the  maiks  of  integrity,  simpHctty,  and 
fidelity,  whidi  every  whers  pervsde  the  writings  of  the  apostiee, 
we  may  be  oertam  that  tbey  would  not  haTs  attempted  a 
forgery ;  and  if  they  had  made  the  attempt  in  the  apostolic  age, 
when  the  things  are  said  to  have  happened,  every  perMm  must 
haTs  been  sensible  of  the  forgery.  As  the  volume  called  the 
New  Testament  consists  of  several  piecea,  whidi  are  ascribed  to 
eight  pemns,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  an  imposture ; 
for  if  they  had  written  in  concert,  tbey  would  not  difier  (as  in  a 
subsequent  page  we  shall  see  that  they  do)  in  alight  matters  ; 
and  if  one  man  wrote  the  whole,  there  would  not  be  such  a  di- 
versity as  we  see  in  the  style  of  tlie  difierent  pieces.  If  the  apoe> 
ties  were  all  honest,  they  were  incapable  of  a  fefgeiy ;  and  if  thej 
were  all  knaves,  they  were  unlikely  to  labour  to  render  mea 
virtuous.  If  some  of  them  were  honest,  and  the  rest  cheats,  the 
latter  could  not  have  deceived  the  former  in  respect  to  matters 
of  feet ;  nor  is  it  probsUe  that  impostors  would  ha^  attempted  a 
forgeiy  which  would  have  exposed  them  to  msny  iaoon^enienoea. 
Hsd  parts  of  the  Scripture  been  febricated  in  the  second  or  third 
centuiy  by  obscure  persons,  their  forgeries  would  hsve  been  re- 


jected by  the  intelligent  snd  respectable;  snd  if  pious  1 
men  had  forged  certain  pasaages,  Aeir  fiaoda,  however  well  in- 
tended, would  ha^  been  diwovered  by  the  captioQs  and  insig- 
nificant, who  are  ever  prone  to  criticise  their  superion  in  ▼iitoo 
or  sfailities.  If  the  teschsn  of  Chrislisni^  in  one  kingdoan 
forged  certain  pasaages  of  Scripture,  the  copies  in  the  hsnds  iji 
laymen  would  discover  such  fiwgeiy ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  obtsin  credit  for  sodi  a  fiwgeiy  in  other  nations. 
Matthew,  Marii,  Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  sad 
Hebrew,  their  gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  former  bn- 
gusge,  cQotsin  msny  Hebrew  idioms  snd  words.  Hence  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  gospds  were  not  foiged  by  diose  csrly 
Christisn  writera,  or  fathers  (as  they  sre  cslled),  who  were 
strangers  to  Hebrew,  stnoe  in  such  case  they  would  not  abound 
with  Hebrew  words ;  nor  by  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  or  Epipha- 
nius,  smce  the  style  of  the  GredL  writings  of  these  Ikthera  diflers 
finom  that  of  the  gospels.  Lastly,  as  the  New  Testament  b  not 
calculated  to  advance  the  private  interest  of  priests  or  rulers,  it 
ooukl  not  be  forged  by  the  clergy  or  by  princes ;  and  as  its  tesch- 
en  suffered  in  propagating  it,  and  as  it  was  net  the  established 
religion  of  any  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  pofectly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  it  the  offspring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  political 
contrivsnce.  For  three  hundred  yean  after  Christ,  no  man  had 
any  thing  to  dread  from  exposing  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament;  because,  during  that  time,  the  Christians  had 
not  the  power  of  pumshing  informers.^  It  was  therefore  morally 
impossible,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  thing,  that  those  books 
could  be  forged. 

Satisfactory  as  .the  piecedinff  arsroment  for  the  genuine- 
neiss  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  £rani 
the  impossibility  of  a  forgery,  unquestionably  is, 

3.  tJu  direct  and  poeuive  tegtimony  arising  from  the  ex- 
TBRNAL  or  HiSTOKiCiJ.  KViDBKCB  is  1^  no  meons  inferior  m 
deetsiveneas  or  importance.  This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  vmriters,  who  have  Quoted  or  alluded  to 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  by  ancient  vei^ 
sions  of  the  New  Testament,  in  various  languages,  which  are 
still  extant.  The  hooks  of  the  New  TestoSuxS  are  ouoted  or 
alluded  to  by  a  series  of  dhristian  writers^  as  well  as  by  adoer- 
saries  of  the  Christian  faiih^  who  may  be  traced  badcin  regular 
succession  from  tkejaresent  time  to  the  apostoUe  age,* 

This  sort  of  eviaence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  **  is  of  all 
others  the  most  unquestionable,  tne  least  liable  to  any  prao- 
tices  of  fraud,  and  t«  not  diminished  by  tike  lapse  of  ages. 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  inserts 
various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  One  such 
insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  ex- 


•  MichaeUa,  toL  I.  p.  31.    Ency.  Brtt.  tol.  rrtl.  p.  136. 

«  Dr.  Rvan's  Evidracea  of  the  Mosaic  and  Chriatlan  Code%  pn. 
8vo.    Dublin,  1796.    The  argiunent  above  briefly  stated  la  urged  at  Ici 
will)  much  force  and  accuracy  by  Abbadie,  in  hia  Traits  de 
de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne.  torn.  ii.  pp.  39-^46.    AmaterdauL  1719. 

>  In  the  first  edition  of  thia  work,  the  hiatorlcal  eridence  for  ' 
nem  and  authenlicKy  of  the  New  Tealament  was  exhibited 
from  the  apostolic  age  down  to  the  fourth  centnry :  but  as  the  chroiiolt^i. 
cal  series  of  that  evidence  has  been  cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Chna- 
tianitv,  it  is  now  traced  badatardt  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  apostolic 
age,  ^M"  Jheweif ht2;^and  aatiafoctory  reasons  ( which  jlo  not  admit  orabri<%- 
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tant  St  the  time  wlwa  Bishop  Boniet  wrote,  that  it  had  been 
read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  waa  leceiyed  by  Bishop  Bur- 
net as  the  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him 
as  an  authentic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ; 
and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  a  thousand  years  hence, 
or  as  long  as  the  books  exist.*^!  This  simple  instance  may 
senre  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who  is  little  accustomed  to 
such  researches,  the  nature  and  yalue  of  the  argument. 

In  examining  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  first  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  the  learned  Professor  Hug'  has  laid  down  the 
following  principles,  the  consideration  of  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  solve  nearly  ail  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  their  citations  :— 

1.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament 
with  greater  exactness  than  the  New  Testament;  because 
the  former,  being  less  generalljr  known,  required  j^on/tw  quo- 
tations, rather  than  Tague  allusions,  and  perhaps  also  evinced 
more  erudition  in  the  person  who  appealed  to  its  testimony. 

3.  In  passages  taken  from  the  Joistorieai  Writers  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  we  seldom  meet  with  the  identical 
words  of  the  author  cited :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions 
to  circumstances,  or  to  tiie  sense,  in  very  many  instances, 
from  rendering  evident  both  the  origin  of  the  passage  and  the 
design  of  the  author. 

3.  Quotations  ftota.  the  didacHe  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  generally  very  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the 
name  of  the  audior  quoted.  In  this  case  his  name  is,  indeed, 
generally  necessary. 

4.  In  like  manner,  when  quotations  are  made  from  the 
^futiet  of  the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  author  cited 
IS  senerally  given,  especially  when  the  passage  is  not  lite- 
rally stated. 

5.  The  fiithers  ofWa  amplify  sentences  of  Scripture  to 
which  they  allude :  in  which  case  they  disregard  the  uwnft, 
in  order  to  develope  the  idetu  of  the  sacred  writers. 

6.  When  Ireneus,  and  the  fathers  who  followed  him,  re- 
late the  actions  or  disconrses  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  almost 
always  appeal  to  Him^  and  not  to  the  evangelists  whom  they 
copy.  iVie  Lordaav9 — 7%<  Lord  hath  done  t<— are  their  ex- 
pressions, even  in  those  instances,  where  the  conformity  of 
their  writings  with  our  copies  of  the  original  authors  is  not 
sufficiently  suiking  to  exclude  all  uncertamty  respecting  the 
source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  sayings  related  by 
them.  (This  remark  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention, 
because,  of  all  the  ancient  fathers,  Irenaeus'  is  he  who  has 
rendered  the  strongest  and  most  express  testimony  to  the 
authenticity  of  our  four  gospels,  and  who  has  consequenUy 
drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discourses  which  he  nas  re- 
lated in  his  writings.) 

7.  Lastly,  it  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten,  that  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  wiUi  our 
printed  editions,  or  our  texttu  reeep/u«,  but  willi  the  text  of 
ihcr  church,  and  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  which  text 
was  sometimes  purer,  though  most  frequently  less  correct 
than  onrs,  and  always  exhibits  diversitieSf  in  themselves  in- 
deed of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  would  be 
sufficient  sometimes  to  conceal  the-piirase  cited  from  readers 
who  should  not  remember  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  commence  the  series  of 
testimonies  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  tiie  New 
Testament,  which  are  Ibmished  by  the  quotations  of  ancient 
Christian  writers,  with  the  fathers  of  ibe  fourth  century  f 
because  from  that  centuir  downwards,  the  works  of  Chris- 
tian WaiTKKs  are  so  fuU  of  references  to  ihe  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  their  testimonies, 
especiaUy  as  they  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture never  lost  their  character  or  authority  with  the  Christian 
church.  The  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  this  century,  are  very  numerous ;  but, 
as  it  would  extend  this  chapter  to  too  great  a  length,  were 
we  to  detail  them  all,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  ^at  we  have 
not  fewer  than  tbn  distinct  catalogues  of  these  books.  Six 
agree  exactly  with  our  present  canon ;  namely,  the  lists  of 
Athanasius  (▲•  d.  315)/  Epiphanius  (a.  d.  370),<  Jerome 

I  PBlfl7*t  BrideDeMi  toI.  I.  p.  173. 

*  CeDerier,  ISnnl  (foDe  Introdactkm  Critique  «a  Nonreaii  TMCament,  pp. 
17—19.  Hug's  IntrodoctloD  to  the  Writinga  of  the  New  Testament,  by  tft. 
Wait,  ToJ.  i.  pp.  40-44.  ^    ' 

*  The  testimony  of  Ireneus  It  given  in  p.  43^  infra. 

*  The  tesUmony  of  AUwnasias  will  be  found  at  mi  leogOk  in  I>r.  Lsrdner's 
CredibiB^  of  the  Gospel  History,  pert  iL  Works,  toI.  It.  pp.  280^294.  of 
the  8vo.  ecfition  of  ITSS.  or  toL  ii.  pp.  388-400.  of  the  4to.  edtuon.  The  tes- 
timonies addueed  in  Lerdner,  msy  likewise  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  In 
Professor  Lees's  valuable  work  on  "The  Authenticity,  uncorrupte^  Pre- 
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A.  D.  893),*  Rufinna  (a.  d."^.),'  Augustine,*  Bishop  of 
lippo  in  Africa  (a.  d.  394),  and  of  the  forty-four  bishops  a^ 
semoled  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage  (at  which  Au- 
gustine was  present,  a.  d.  397).*  Of  the  other  four  cata- 
logues, those  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340),u  of 
the  bishops  at  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.  d.  364),"  and  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.  b. 
375),i3  are  ike  same  with  our  canon,  excepting  that  the 
Revelation  is  omitted ;  and  Philaster  orPhilastrius,i*  Bishop 
of  Brixia  or  Brescia  (a.  d.  380),  in  his  list,  omits  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Reyelation,  though  he  aeknow* 
ledges  both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  yarious  catalogues,  that  of  Jcromx  is  the  most 
remaikable.  He  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fouiA 
oentury,  and  was  ordained  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  at  Antioch, 
in  the  year  378,  about  which  time  he  is  placed  by  Bp.  Marshy 
Dr.  Caye,  and  others,  though  Dr.  Laraner  (whose  date  we 
haye  followed}  places  him  about  the  year  398,  when  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  book  of  illustrious  men.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  Jerome  ¥ras  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fatheis ;  and  he  was  peculiariy  qnaliiied,  not  only  by  his 
profound  erudition,  but  by  his  extensiye  researches,  his  ya- 
rious trayels,  and  his  long  residence  in  Palestine,  to  inyesti- 
gate  the  authenticity  of  uie  seyeral  books  which  compose 
me  New  Testament.  Of  these  books  he  has  giyen  a  cata- 
logue in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  the  study  of  die  Holy 
Scriptures.i<  He  begins  his  catalogue  (which  is  nearly  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle)  with  the  four  eyangelists,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  Jolm.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions 
as  another  work  of  St  Luke,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel. 
He  says  that  St.  Payl  wrote  epistles  to  seyen  churches :  the 
seyen  churches  are  such  as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul  contained  in  our  present  copies  of  the  New 
Testament.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  observes, 
that  most  persons  (namely,  in  the  Latin  church)  did  not 
consider  it  as  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul :  but  we  shall  presently 
see  that  his  own  opinion  was  different.  He  further  states, 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The 
seven  catholic  epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John, 
and  Jude,  and  expressly  says  that  they  were  apostles.  And 
he  concludes  his  catalogue  with  the  remark,  that  the  Reve- 
lation of  John  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words.  This  cata- 
logue accords  with  the  books  which  we  receive  a^  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  re- 
jection of  this  epistle  is  a  tact  which  Jerome  has  not  at- 
temnted  to  conceal:  and  therefore,  as  he  confidently  speaks 
of  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  testuiony 
is  BO  much  the  more  in  their  favour.  As  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  a  statement  of  facts,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire  into  ihe  causes  which  induced  the 
Latin  chunli  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  what- 
ever those  causes  mxy  have  oeen,  they  did  not  warrant  the  le- 
jection  of  it,  in  the  estimation  of  Jerome  himself.  For  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  or,  as  it  is  fre(|uently 
called,ms  Treatise  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  in  the  article  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul,  Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And  in  his  Epistle  to 
Dardanus,!^  alluding  to  the  then  prevailing  custom  in  the 
Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  adds, 
*  but  we  receive  it ;'  and  he  assi^;ns  this  powerful  reason, 
which  it  is  necesssury  to  give  in  his  own  words,  *  nequaquam 
hunts  temporis  eonsuetwUnem,  sed  veterum  scriptorum  aueto-' 
Htatem  sequentes.'-^To  his  catalogue  of  the  nooks  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  added  his  revision  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, which  revision  contained  the  same  books  as  we  have 
at  present.**'*  In  this  revision  Jerome  was  employed  by 
Diunasus,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  collate  many  ancient 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  them  to  correct 
the  Latin  version  then  in  use,  wherever  they  appeared  to 


vm. 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  toI.  It.  pp.  811-919. :  4to.  toL  U.  pp.  416-49). 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  ▼.  pp.  1—74. ;  4lo.  toL  U.  pp.  631-^73. 
V  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  T.  pp.  75-78. :  4to.  vol.  li.  pp.  672-^4. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  ▼.  pp.  81-123. :  4to.  toI.  li.  pp.  676-599. 

•  Ibid.  8f  o.  ToL  T.  pp.  79,  80. :  4lo.  toI.  il.  pp.  674,  {S76. 

>•  Ibid.  8vo.  toL  \v.  pp.  299-303. ;  4lo.  toL  U.  pp.  409-4U. 

>i  Canon  69.  The  canona  of  Uiia  council  were,  not  long  aftennurd%  re- 
ceived into  the  bodr  of  the  canona  of  the  univeraal  chorch.  Lardner,  8vo. 
▼oL  iv.  pp.  308-311. ;  4lo.  vol,  U.  pp.  414-416. 

>•  Urdner,  Sra  toL  It.  pp.  406-411. ;  4lo.  vol  U.  pp.  460-473. 

»  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  iy.  pp.  499— SOI. :  4to.  toI.  ii.  pp.  GBZ,  623. 

>«Tom.  iT.pait2.coI.668.  ed.Maitlana7.  »  Tom.  ii.  coL  608. 

>•  Bp.  Maran'a  Courae  of  Lecturea  on  the  acTenl  Brandiea  of  Pivinitj, 
part  T.  pp.  29-29. 
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disagree  materially  with  the  true  origina].  This  task,  he 
tclU  us,  ht>  performed  with  great  care  in  the  four  Gospels, 
about  the  year  384 ;  and  he  made  the  same  use  of  the  Greek 
copies  in  nis  commentaries  on  St.  PauKs  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Ephcsians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  most  pro- 
bably also  in  nis  coumieutaries  on  the  other  parts  of  the  r^ew 
Testament. 

The  next  distinguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome  was  Euse- 
Bius,  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  who  flourished  in  the  year  315, — 
a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  diligence  and  juogment,  and 
singularly  studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  receiyed  the  books 
of  me  New  Testament  nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his 
yarious  writings  has  produced  quotations  from  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  which  he  records  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its  com- 
mencement to  his  own  time ;  and  haying  diligently  read  the 
works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining what  writings  had  been  received  as  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  of  his  third  book,  he  has 
particularly  treated  on  the  various  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament^ and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  he  has  delivered, 
not  his  own  private  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  the  churchy 
tuuji9^ixrruui  impo/o^ir,  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Christians.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquines,  he  reduces  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  three  following  classes ;  viz. 

I.  O/MXeycuumiu  Tft^M  {ium/uibkcyM/um*r  OT  ^xiAmt***  mitkatrot;) 
that  is,  writings  which  were  univeraaUy  received  as  the 

Sinuine  works  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  In 
is  class  Eusebius  recKons,  1.  The  four  Gospels ;  2.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  3.  The  Epistles  of  Paul;  4.  The  first 
EpisUe  of  John ;  5.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  Revela- 
tion of  John  might  also  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  class,  be- 
cause iome  think  its  authenticity  incontrovertible,  yet  the 
majority  leave  the  matter  undetermined. 

II.  Arrexi>c/uvau  rpoK^au;  that  is,  writings  on  whose  au- 
thenticity the  ancients  were  not  unanimotu.  According  to 
Eusebius,  even  these  have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the 
ancients  in  their  favour.  He  expressly  calls  them  ympt/utm 
ifjMi  roK  mxh&K  (writings  acknowledged  by  most  to  be  ge- 
nuine,) and  ir*pdL  iTKMTctc  Tm9  tiut\ito-i'jLTttutf  yr^mvMcumAt  (received 
by  Uie  majority.)  A  few  doubted  of  their  authenticity ;  and 
Uierefore  Eusehius  ranks  them  under  the  class  of  contested 
books.  In  this  class  he  enumerates,  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  The  Epistle  of  James;  2.  The  Epistle 
of  Jude;  3.  The  second  Epistlo  of  Peter;  4.  The  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John.  The  Revelation  of  John,  he 
adds,  is  also  oy  some  placed  in  this  class.' 

III.  Nod-ju  iMM ;  that  is,  writings  confessedly  smtrUms, 
Among  these  ne  enumerates  the  acts  of  Paul ;  the  Snepherd 
of  Hermas;  the  Revelation  of  Peter;  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas ;  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  which 
may  constitute  a  fourth  class  (for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
the  third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  remark- 
ably perspicuous) ;  viz. 

IV.  ATMr»  xM  htcviCM  (absurd  and  impious;)  that  is,  writ- 
ings which  had  been  universally  rejected  as  evidently  spurious. 
In  this  class  he  includes  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and 
of  Matthias ;  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  apos- 
tles. These  writings,  says  he,  contain  evident  errors,  are 
written  in  a  style  entirely  different  fron^  that  of  the  apostles, 
and  have  not  oeen  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned  by 
any  one  of  the  ancients.^ 

A  few  years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the 
year  300,  Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,* 
and  Lactantius  his  pupil,^  composed,  among  other  works, 
elaborate  vindications  ot  the  Christian  religion,  which  prove 
their  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  they  did  not  cite  them  by  name,  because  they  ad- 
dressed their  works  to  the  Gentiles.  Lactantius,  indeed, 
assigns  this  very  reason  for  his  reserve;  notwithstanding 
which  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  ^^  He  seems  to  show  that  the 
Christians  of  that  time  were  so  habituated  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use 
of  it,  whenever  they  discoursed  upon  things  of  a  religious 
nature.'* 

*■  For,  in  earl  J  times,  some  believed  that  thie  work  was  not  composed 
hj  John  the  AposUe,  but  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some 
other  person. 

•  Urdaer,  8vo.  toI.  iv.  pp.  200—275. ;  4to.  vol.  II.  pp.  36&-396. 

■  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  hr.  op.  1— 5M. ;  4to.  vol.  II.  pp.  314—257. 

« Ibid.  8vo.  vol  iv.  pp.  Sk— 87. ;  4to.  vol  U.  pp.  ^7-292. 


-  During  the  next  preceding  forty  rears,  the  imperfect  re- 
mains of  numerous  writers^  are  still  extant,  in  which  th(^ 
either  cite  the  Historical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  profound  respect ;  but  tlie  tes- 
timony of  VicTORiNUs  Bishop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of 
his  situation  from  that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who  were 
Africans.  Victorinus  wrote  commentaries  on  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of 
Matthew^s  Gospel,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and 
various  controversial  treatises  against  the  heretics  of  his  day ; 
in  which  we  have  valuable  and  most  explicit  testimonies  to 
almost  eyery  book  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

Of  all  the  fathers  who  flourished  in  the  third  century ^  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Orioem,  who  was 
born  in  Egypt,  a.  d.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  253. 
It  is  said  of^him,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Chris- 
tianity by  what  he  preached  or  wrote,  as  by  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  even  among  the  heathen  philosophers,  that  thejr 
dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and  submitted  them  to  his 
revisal.'  Of  the  critical  labours  of  Origen  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  spoken  at  considerable  length  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  wort  ;^  but,  besides  these  (which  in  themselves 
form  a  decisive  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,) 
he  wrote  a  three-fold  exposition  of  all  the  hooks  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  scholia  or  short  notes,  tomes  or  extensive  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  employed  all  his  learning,  critical, 
sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  variety  of  homilies  ana  tracts  fcnr 
the  people.  Although  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works  has 
come  down  to  us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  bears  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  have 
it ;  and  he  is  the  first  writer  who  has  given  us  a  perfect  cat^ 
logue  of  those  books  which  Christians  nnanimously  (or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them)  have  considered  as  the  genuine 
and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the  apostles.' 

Gregory  Bishop  of  Neo-Ce8area,>c  and  Diontsius  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,!!  were  pupils  of  Origen ;  so  that  their  testimo- 
nies to  the  New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
in  fact  but  repetitions  of  his.  in  the  wriungs  of  Cyprian 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  a  few  years  after  Origen, 
and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  258,  we  have  most  copious 
quotations  from  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  i' 

Further,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century, 
there  are  extant  nagments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  some  reference  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  Caius,  sumamed  Romanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Rome,"  quotes  all  the  epistles  ot  Saint  Paiii 
as  his  genuine  productions,  except  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which  he  has  omitted  to  enumerate  among  the  rest. 
HippoLYTUs  PoRTUKKSis  also  hss  Several  references  to  most 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.*^  Ammonius  com- 
posed a  Harmony  the  Four  Gospels,**  and  Julius  Afri- 
canus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  dehvered  by  the  evangelists 
Matthew  and  Luke.^^ 

From  the  third  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second^  in 
which  flourished  Tkrtullian,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  160,  and  died  about  the 
year  220.  He  became  a  Montanist  about  the  year  200  ;  and 
Christian  writers  have  commonly  distinguished  between 
what  he  wrote  before  that  period,  and  what  he  published 
afterwards/  His  testimony,  however,  to  the  autnority  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  before  and  after  he  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Montanus,  is  exactly  the  same.  He  uniformly 
recognizes  the  four  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists 

■  As  Novatus,  Rome,  a.  d.  251 ;  Dionyslus,  Rome,  a.  d.  269 ;  Commodian, 
A. D. 270 ;  AnaioUus,  Ijuxlicca,  A.  d.  270:  Theognostus,  a.  d. 29S :  Methodiaa, 
Lycia,  A.  d.  290 ;  and  Phileaa  Bishop  of  Throuia  in  Egypt,  a.  d.  29d.  Accounts 
of  these  writers,  and  extracts  from  their  tcatiraoniea  to  the  New  Tea- 
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to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  distinffnishing  Mattliew  and 
John  as  apostles,  and  Mark  and  Luke  as  apostolical  men ; 
and  asserting  the  authority  of  tiieir  writings  as  inspired 
books,  acknowledged  by  the  Christian  church  from  their 
ori^nal  date.  His  works  are  filled  with  quotations  by  name^ 
ana  with  long  extracts  from  all  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John.  But 
if  an  author  does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue 
of  Uie  bodes  of  the  New  Testament,  his  mere  silence  in  re- 
gard to  any  book  is  no  argroment  against  it.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
obeenred,  that  the  quotations  from  the  small  volume  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  Tertullian,  are  both,  longer  and  more 
numerous  than  the  quotetions  are  from  all  the  works  of  Ci- 
cero, in  writers  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages.  Further, 
Tertullian  has  expressly  affirmed  that,  when  he  wrote,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the 
world,  both  Christian  and  heathen,  without  exception. 
And  it  also  appears,  that  in  his  time  there  was  already  a 
Latin  version  oi  some  part  of  the  New  Testame;it,  if  not  of 
the  whole  of  it :  tor,  at  least  in  one  instance,  he  appeals 
from  the  language  of  such  version  to  the  authority  of  the 
authentic  copies  u  Greek.' 

Contemporary  with  Tertullian  was  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  gives  an  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four 
Gospels  were  written,  and  quotes  almost  all  the  books  iji  the 
New  Testament  so  often  by  name,  and  so  amply,  that  to  ex- 
tract his  citations  would  fill  a  large  portion  or  this  volume. 
As  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Origen,  and  travelled  in  quest  of 
authentic  information,  and  did  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
Scriptures  until  he  had  accurately  examined  them,  his  testi- 
mony to  their  authenticity  possesses  the  greater  weight.^ 

Thbophilus  Bishop  of  Antiooh,  ▲.  d.  181,  in  his  three 
books  to  Antolycus,  could  only  mention  the  Scriptures  occa- 
sionally, from  the  particular  object  he  had  in  view  :  but  he 
has  evident  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ana  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy.* 

Athenagoras,  a  philosopher  and  a  native  of  Athens,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  180,  is  the  most  polished  and  ele- 
gant author  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  his  Apology  for  the 
Christians,  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  he  has  in- 
disputably quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians.* 

Prior  to  these  writers  was  Irbnjeus,  who  succeeded  the 
martyr  Pothinus,  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  about  the  year 
170,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later.  His  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
more  important  and  valuable,  because  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Sl  John,  and  had  also  con- 
versed wiA  many  others  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles  and  unmediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though 
he  wrote  many  works,-his  five  books  against  heresies  are  all 
that  remain :  in  these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  ao* 
qoainted  with  heathen  authors,  and  the  absurd  and  intricate 
notions  of  the  heretics,  as  well  as*  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Though  he  has  nowhere  given 
us  a  professed  catalogue  of  the  nooks  of  the  New  Testar 
ment,  we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he  received  as  authen- 
tic^pnd  canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the  persons 
whTse  names  they  bear,  the  four  Grospels,  (the  authors  of 
which  he  describes,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
written,)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  tne  Ro- 
mans, the  Epistles  to  the  Gralatians,  Ephesiana,  Philippians, 
and  Colossians,  the  first  and  second  Epistle  to  the  Tnessa- 
lonians,  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(all  which  Epistles  he  has  repeatedly  ascribed  to  Paul),  the 
two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second  Epistles  of 
John.  Irensus  has  alluded  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  is  silent  coneeroing  the  question,  whether  that  Epistle 
viras  written  by  Paul.  We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop 
Marsh  has  well  observed,  to  attach  to  his  silence  more  im- 
portance than  it  deserves.  '*  Irensus,  though  bom  a  Greek, 
was  transplanted  to  the  Latin  "church,  which  then  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  therefore  he  had  quoted  it 
as  authority  in  controversial  writings,  he  would  have  afforded 

I  Set  ^m'li  i4ane  qoq  sfe  eem  In  Groeo  authentico.  Tertullian  de  Mongo. 
e.  11.  Lardner,  8vo.  ^L  ti.  pp.  260-287. ;  4to.  toL  1.  pp.416-436.  Sir  H.  M. 
Wf  llwood'e  DiBcoarsea  on  tne  Evldoicea  of  the  Jewish  and  Chilatlan  Re* 
Telalion,  pp.  230—2321 
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his  adversaries  this  ready  answer,  that  he  produced  as  au 
thority  what  was  not  allowed  by  his  own  church.  And, 
since  he  has  nowhere  asserted,  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  the 
author  of  that  Epistle,  his  mere  silence  argues  ratlier  the 
custom  of  the  Latin  church  (as  it  is  termed  by  Jerome),  than 
the  opinion  of  Irennus  himself."*  He  has  auoted  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  once,  and  to  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testi- 
mony is' clear  and  positive:  he  has  not  only  cited  it  very 
often,  but  has  expressly  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John,  and 
has  distinctly  spoKen  of  the  exact  and  ancient  copies  of  this 
book,  as  being  confirm^  by  the  agreeing  testimony  of  those 
who  had  personally  conversed  wiUi  John  himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irensus,  in  one  form 
or  other,  to  every  one  of  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
except  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  third  Epistle  of  John, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jude;  which,  as  they  contain  no  point 
of  doctrine,  could  not  afford  any  matter  for  quotations  in  the 
particular  controversies  in  which  Irensus  was  engaged, 
whose  writings  (it  must  be  recollected)  were  wholly  contro- 
versial. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  access  to 
the  original  sources  of  information,  the  testimony  of  Irensus 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
gives  to  such  of  his  writings  as  are  extant,  a  perpetual  in- 
terest and  value  in  the  Christian  church :  for  his  **  quotations 
are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  so  long,  as  to  afford 
undoubted  evidence  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  known  to  the  disciples  of  Polycarp,  are  the  same 
books  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  preceding  remarks  it  may  be  stated,  that  Irensus 
mentions  ^*  the  Code  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Oid,''^ 
and  calls  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  ^*  the  Oracles  of  God^ 
and  Writings  dictated  by  his  Word  and  Snirit,'*^^ 

About  the  year  170,  <luring  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antonius, 
the  Christians  in  Gaul  sufiered  a  terrible  persecution,  par- 
ticularly at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  affecting 
narrative  to  their  brethren  in  Asia.  In  this  epistle,  of  which 
Eusebius  has  preserved  the  greater  part,  there  are  exact  re- 
ferences to  the  Gospels  of  Luke  ana  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians, 1  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.'  In  this  pereecution,  Pothinus  Bishop  of  Lyons,  the 
predecessor  of  Irensus,  was  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  also  flourished  Mklito  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in 
Lydia,  whom  some  writere  have  conjectured  f  but  without 
any  authority  from  Christian  antiquity^  to  be  tlie  angel  of 
the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed  in  Rev. 
ii.  1—6.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous  writer,  as 
the  titles  of  thirteen  treatises  of  his  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  though  none  of  them  have  reached  our  times,  except 
a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He 
travelled  into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewish  canon,  and 
left  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From 
the  language  cited  from  him  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  New,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  then  extant  a  volume  or  collection  of 
books,  called  the  New  Testament^  containing  the  writings  of 
apoeUee  and  apostolical  men.  Cfne  of  Melito's  treatises  was 
a  commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.' 

Hbobsippus,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  was  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  and,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian Chronicle,  died  in  the  reign  of  the  eniperor  Com- 
modus.  He  relates  that,  in  his  journey  from  Palestine  to 
Rome,  he  conversed  with  many  bishops,  all  of  whom  held 
one  and  the  same  doctrine ;  ana  that  ^^  in  every  city  the  same 
doctrine  was  taught,  which  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  teacheth ;"  in  which  passage,  by  ♦♦  the  Lord^^^  he  must 
mean  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached 
by  Jesus  Christ.' 

Tatian  flourished  about  the  year  172 ;  he  was  converted 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  ab- 
surdities of  gentilism.  After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whose  follower  or  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been,  Tatian 
adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical  tenets,  which  are  de- 
tailed by  ecclesiastical  historians.  He  composed  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  called  aia  TEXSapan,  of  the  four ,-  in  which 

■  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  41. 

•  Ibid,  part  t.  p.  4a  Lardner,  8to.  vol.  li.  pp.  163—180. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  363 
—377.    Wellwood's  Discourses,  p.  22f. 

1  Eusebius,  Hist  EccL  Ub.  v.  c;  1  -4.  Lardner,  8^0.  toI.  li.  pp.  148— 163.  i 
4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  360—382. 

•  Lardner,  6to.  vol.  il.  pp.  146—148.;  4to.  vol.  t.  pp.  358,  3S9. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  U.  pp.  141—145. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  356-358. 
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lie  is  charged  with  makings  alterationa  and  omiarions  maneh 
jMissagea  of  the  Gospels  as  opposed  his  heretical  tenets. 
The  tragments  of  this  hannony,  which  haye  beenpTeserred 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  who  wrote  against  TatiaUf  prove 
&at  it  was  compiled  from  the  same  Gospels  which  we  now 
have,  and  recognize  as  canonical.'  -  The  identity  of  the  Gos- 
pels haimonixd  by  the  latter,  with  our  Gospels,  is  further 
8 roved  by  the  fad^  that  a  Greek  manuscript  or  the  Gospels  in 
le  Brittsh  Museum  ^Codex  Harleianus  5647)  contains  a 
scholium,  the  object  of  which  is  to  suoport  a  Tarious  reading 
by  the  authority  of  Tatian.^  Euaebius^s  account  of  Tatiar^ 
Harmony  further  proves,  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  were 
four  Gospels,  and  only  fouis  which  were  in  esteem  with  the 
Christians.  His  oration  or  discourse  against  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  nseiul  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, contains  several  quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  the 
Gospels.' 

Justin,  sumamed  the  Mabtts,  from  his  having  sealed 
with  his  blood  his  confession  of  the  truth  of  tiie  Christian  re- 
ligion, was  one  of  the  most  learned  fhthers  of  the  second  oen- 
ti^.  He  was  bom  at  Sichem,  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of 
Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  the  year  89.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  a.  d.  133,  flourished  chiefly  from  the  year  140 
and  idPtorwanM*  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  164  or  167.  He 
wrote  sereral  pieces,  of  which  only  his  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  (this  last  is  not  entire),  and  his 
Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  have  been  prMerved.  From 
this  dialogue  we  learn,  that  before  his  conversion,  Justin  had 
carefully  studied  the  Stoic,  Pythagorean^  and  Platonic  sys- 
tems ot  philosophy;  and  that  he  embraced  Christianity  at 
last,  \as  tne  only  safe  and  useftil  philosophy.  The  sincerity, 
learning,  and  antiouity  of  Justin,  therefore,  oonstitiite  him  a 
witness  of  the  hignest  importance.  He  has  numerous  quo- 
tations from,  as  well  as  allusions  to,  the  four  Gospels,  which 
he  uniformly  represents  as  containing  the  genuine  and  au- 
thentic accounts  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine.  He 
terms  them,  ^'  Jlfemoir*,'*  or  commentaries,  ^  Manoin  of  the 
^wmtkB^^^ '«  ChriBCt  Memoin  /*' '« Mtmart  of  the  JfyoHkt  and 
their  Cwnpamom^  who  have  written  the  history  ofall  things 
concerning  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;''  by  whi^h  he  evi- 
dently means  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  ana  John,  of  Mark 
and  Luke.  Further,  in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  the 
memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  the  wntings  of  the  prophets  were 
read  and  expounded  in  the  Christian  assemblies  for  public 
worehip :  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Gospels  were  at  that 
time  well  known  in  the  world,  and  not  designedly  concealed 
from  any  one.  The  writings  of  Justin  also  contain  express 
reference*  to,  or  quotations  Irom,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Episile  to  the  Romans,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Epistles  to  the  Galaliana,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
and  Colossians,  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  book  of  Reyelation,  which  he  ex- 
pressly says  vras  written  by  ^  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ.''* 

Anterior  to  Justin,  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in 
Asia^  whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and 
116.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Polycarp  and  John  the 
presbyter  or  elder,  both  of  them  apoetolioil  men,  if  not  with 
Che  apostle  John  himself;  consequently  he  had  access  to  the 
best  sonxoes  of  information.  He  bean  en>iess  testimony  to 
die  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  ne  ascribes  to  those 
evangehsts ;  he  has  also  quoted  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and 
the  firet  Epistle  of  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  well  as  to  the  book  of  Reyelalioiu 

We  have  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
present  time  i»ackward  to  the  second  eentniy,  witbont  the  aid 

t  Clement  Alezandriiv  atroinata,  Ub.  HL  e.  13,  Uk  Eptarem  tbe  Sjrian 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  Talian'a  work,  which  wee  known  to  ihc  writers  of 
Ibe  Syrian  church :  one  of  whom,  Dionyaloa  BamUbttai  tells  ua  from  thia 
ieommeDtarT,  that  tbe  diateaaaroa  oi  TatUm  waa  a  harmony  eompoaed^of  our 
^urOoapeui.  Theodoret,  Biahop  of  Oynia  In  Syria  In  the  fourth  ^eeptnry, 
meptioaa  the  aherationa  and  ezclsiopa  made  by  Tatian;  and  adda  that  he 
aaw  tbe  worl^  which  in  other  reapecta  waa  correct,  generally  used  by  the 
orthodox  themMlvea,  from  whom  he  cotteetedand  took  away  two  hundred 
copiee^  ln«rder  to  aubatjtute  for  them  others  which  had  not  been  altered. 
Theodoret.  U»raV  rab»  L 1^  &  2(]|.  cited  in  Cefliyiar'ajbitrodoctbnaa  Nout. 
feat  p.  2^ 

>  Cell^rler,  Introd-  au  Nout.  Teat.  p.  23. 

•  Buaebiua.  Hist.  EccL  Ub.  i?.  c.  29.  Lardneri  8fo.  mL  11  pp.  136— 14a  j 
4to.  ToL  L  pp,  863— 8S& 

«  Urdner,  8vo.  toL  H.  pp.  115—129. ;  4lo.  voL  1.  pp.  341-349.  M.  Veraet 
has  written  a  very  inlcreaUng  account  of  J  uatin'a  converaion  to  Chriatianity, 
and  of  hia  senrices  In  its  behalf.  See  hia  Traits  de  la  Vixitie  de  la  Religion 
|C;jtpr«tlenne.  torn-  z.pp.  154—160. 


of  the  apostolic  ftthers,  (that  is,  of  those  who  were  the  im- 
mediate contemporariea  or  disciples,  acquaintances,  or  suo 
cessofs  of  the  apostles,)  or  of  any  odier  writers  whose  tes- 
timony can  in  any  way  be  questioned.  **  But  ftougfa  we  have 
sufficient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic  fothers,  there 
is  no  reason  for  our  rejecting  them  altoffether  as  useless. 
When  the  passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed 
only  from  their  rttemblonDt  to  hare  Mn  bonowed  from  cor> 
responding  .passages  in  the  Goenels,  or  other  books,  are 
brought  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  nrst  instance,  we  are  then 
indeed  lost  in  uncertainty,  whether  aueh  passages  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  New  Testameot  or  not.  fiut  when  we  have 
ahtady  proved,  that  such  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  haye  quoted,  were  then  in  eaeu<efiee,and 
therefore  miM  have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much 
more  credible,  that  those  books  really  mere  quoted  by  them. 
It  is  true,  that,  if  the  yalidity  of  a  witness  must  be  preyiouslr 
established  by  means  which  proye  of  tkemadeeB  what  the  totf- 
fiew  is  intended  to  proye,  the  importance  of  his  eyidence  is 
thereby  diminished.  But  in  the  present  case  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  mere  eyidence,  which 
is  quite  unnecessary,  as  with  showing,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  eonuMient  with  ths 
eyidence  already  produced.'*'  There  are,  howeyer,  some 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  mentioned  by  name,  and 
othere  which  are  so  expressly  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic 
fiitiiers,  as  to  proye  most  deariy  tiiiat  such  wiitmgs  must  haye 
been  extant  in  their  time :  and  although  (as  aboye  remarked) 
their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
series  of  eyidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to 
see  their  attestations ;  because,  independently  of  their  quota- 
tions from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  tfieir  al- 
lusions to  them,  the  apoBtoUe  fathere  were  the  ddef  jpenona 
from  whom  the  wriien^  that  immedUOely  tueeeeded  thtm^  rt" 
eeived  the  information  which  they  have  trantmitted  to  ua.  eon* 
eeming  the  authors^  and  the  general  reception  of  thooe  books. 
The  testimony,  therefore,  of  these  apostolical  ^tien  forms  an 
important  linx  in  that  unbroken  cham  of  eyidence  which  was 
intended  for  the  conviction  of  the  latest  ages :  and  though 
their  works  might  at  firet  have  been  published  anonymously, 
from  a  dread  of  persecution,  yet  the  authore  of  them  were 
well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any  difference 
among  the  ancients  concerning  them.  The  antiquilr  of  their 
writings  being  admitted,  it  is  Immaterial  whether  they  were 
written  by  those  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  or  not ; 
especially  as  it  is  clear  from  their  contents,  that  the  authore 
of  them  were  pious  and  good  men.  For  the  writings  in 
question  were  pious  and  mml,  worthy  of  the  apostolicalage, 
and  of  apostolical  men ;  and  are  not  calculated  to  serve  any 
party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  the  then  existing 
sects  of  philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of 
evangelical  simplicity,  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  re- 
signation, and  without  that  display  ofleaming  which  occurs 
in  tbe  writings  of  the  fiithen  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries.0 

'Fbe  apostolic  fathere  are  ftTB  in  number,  viz.  Barnabas, 
Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,,  and  Polycaip. 

1.  Barnabas,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  (Acts  xiii.  3, 3. 
46,  iJp  1  Cor.  ix.  6.^  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apos- 
tle (Acts  xiv.  14L),  IS  the  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  ijfj^tiU 
extant.  In  this  epistle,  though  no  book  of  the  New  l^ta- 
ment  is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet  there  are  to  be  fonnd  ex- 
.pressions,  which  are  identically  the  same  diat  occur  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  one  m  particular,  which  is  intro- 
duced with  the  formula,  ^  it  ia  lon^ten,"  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  when  they  cited  thdr  sacred  books.  The  epis^ 
of  Barnabas  fhrther  contains  tbe  exact  words  of  several  other 
texts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  are  alli^ ions  to  some 
othere :  it  also  contains  many  phrases  and  reasonings  used 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  whom  the  anther  resembles,  as  his 
fellow-labourer,  without  copying  him.  It  is  to  be  dMerved, 
that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alluaes  to,  many  more  passages  out 
of  the  Old  Testament  than  from  tilie  New ;  which  is  to  be 

»  Biahop  Marsh'a  Lectorea,  part  v.p.  6& 

•  The  beat  edition  of  the  writinga  or  the  apostolic  frthera  lata  be  found  is 
the  woric  intitled  S8.  Patntm,  qm  temporOut  opogtoNeuJUfruenmL  Bar- 
iutb«^  OtcDunlis,  Htmub,  Jgnatii,  Polpearpi,  Ojpara  vera  et  atutpeniitia  ; 
una  cum  Olementif.l§natu,  Polfcarptt  Aeti»  ei  Mortyriu,  X  ff,  CoteU- 
rivM  SoCf  Sorlwn,  T^eoL  es  MSS,  OmW.  emit,  ver^onibu9yu»  *i  noti»  •!• 
btstravit.  JUcenauit^  notoMque  adjeeU^  Joanna  Gerietu,  2  vols,  folio. 
Amat.  172^  An  excellent  Enf  lish  tmnalation  of  the  rnnuiae  wiitinga  of  the 
apoatolic  ftthera  was  made  by  Archbishop  Wake,  oi  whieh  A  oev  edilioa 
was  published  inlSjiZ. 
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attributed  to  the  time  and  character  of  the  writer,  who  was  a 
Jew,  and  who  argued  chiefly  with  Jew8.> 

2.  Clkmknt,  Bishop  of  Home,  and  a  fellow-labourer  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (Phu.  iv.  3.),  wrote  an  epistle  (which  has 
not  come  down  to  us  entire)  in  the  name  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  in  order  to  compose  certain 
dissensions  that  prevailed  there.  In  this  epistle  there  are 
several  passaffes,  which  exhibit  the  words  oi  Christ  as  they 
stand  in  the  Gospels,  without  mentioning  them  as  quotations, 
apeeably  to  the  usage  which  then  generally  prevailed.  He 
also  cites  most  of  ue  epistles.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Clement  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Kome  a.  d.  91,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  ▲.  d. 
100.3 

3.  Hbrmas  was  also  contemporair  with  Paul,  by  whom 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  (zvi.  14.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  three  t>ooks,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  entitled  the  **  Potior'^  or  ^^Shephard^^^  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  early  fathers.  It  was  originally 
wntten  in  Greek,  though  now  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
and  it  contains  numerous  allusions  to  the  New  Testament.* 

4.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  70,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  a.  d.  107,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  a.  d. 
116.  If  (as  some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  the 
little  children  whom  Jesus  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed, 
it  is  certain  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with  the  apostles, 
and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  doctrine.  He  has 
left  several  epistles  that  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
tinctly quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  has 
cited  or  alluded  to  the  Acts  and  most  of  the  Epistles.'* 

5.  PoLYCARP  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John,  by  whom  he  was  also  appointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna. 
He  had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epistle  in  the  Revelation  is  addressed. 
He  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  166.  Of  the  various 
writings  which  he  is  recorded  to  nave  left,  only  one  epistle 
remains ;  and  in  Ais  he  has  nearly  forty  aUusions  to  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  New  Testament.' 

On  the  preceding  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  we 
may  remark,  that,  without  anyprofessed  intention  to  ascer- 
tain the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  they  '*have  most 
effectually  ascertained  it,  by  their  quotations  from  the  seve- 
ral books  which  it  contains,  or  by  their  explicit  references  to 
them,  as  the  authentic  Scriptures  received  and  relied  on  as 
inspired  oracles,  by  the  whole  Christian  church.  They  most 
frequently  use  the  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  have  quoted 
from  memory,  without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  same  language,  or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  professing  to  quote  them,  it  is  dear  that  they 
had  precisely  the  same  texts  in  tiieir  view  which  are  still 
found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  what  is  of 
chief  im]M>rtance  on  this  subject,  every  competent  judge  of 
their  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  m  all 
the  questions  which  occurred  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or 
morads,  thej  uniformly  appealed,  to  the  same  Scriptures 
which  are  in  oui^  possession ;  and,  on  the  other  hana,  that 
they  were  universaHy  accustomed  to  refer  to  all  the  books 
of  the  New  T^tament  containing  what  related  to  the  sub- 

^'ects  which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  appearing  to 
lave  intentionally  omitted  any  of  them.  All  tne  inspired 
books,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  every  writer ;  as 
the  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  could  not  be  so  fre- 
quently appealed  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  larger  and  more  argu- 
mentative epistles.     They  had  no  intention  to  record  me 

*CotelerH  Pisrt.-;  Ap.>hii.|ari.  mTJ,  pp.  ]$-^BS,  I^rdfier,  fl^a  toL  IL  N). 
12—22. ;  4to.  vnE  i  \>p.  JnT--^j.  T>r  LurandT,  howetPT,  ta  of  opinion  that 
Itcaoootbe  aai^l  MiU  ctrinsNLii,  iliiu  EiantAbiii  roterrpdtq  anj  books  nf  the 
New  Teeiamei^i  \  '  m^r,"  lir^  iimJ-H  "tuijiffit  it  to  bo  rccltont**i  tiirjingf  Uiot  m 
man,  who  WM-^:r.fr[,.fi,pHiir?iry  wifh  l]ica(ii'>ffr|*'a,  an-l  hfuJthe  aanjo  ajiirii  loid 
likejKifte  with  Hji-ui,  il  hi"  vJaj  not  an  a/^^l^u  hmtApl/;  shnqM  orien  f  ^^hop 
and  argae  like  r  hem,  viihout  qui:t[1ing:  lUtir  WTitinffic  or  rL^ftminji  ui  Unio." 
Works,  8vo.  vo(.  v  p.  ;i5U., ;  ■lu>.  voL  kli.  p.  99,  Thft  nrnnilf^iy  <»r  coHNiiter- 
inf  Bamabaa  aq  a  nr^^ii ninny  (iir  \\\^  arUmdJilk:Jlj  of  tlK^  New  TesrAuivnt  ia 
alao  queattooed  h^  Prof,  Ln^'fl,  m  h^a  wort 
Testament,"  tniiivt^KMl  ly  Mr.  Kin«doii, 


alao  queattooed  h^  Prof,  Ln^'fl,  m  h^a  work,  on  Hie  **Aulbonticity  of  ih*i  Vew 
Testament,"  tntfisftiiKMl  hy  Mr.  Kin«doii,  no,  33—40-  SbnulJ  ihc  naJer 
coincide  In  opij^iDn  with  th^^sp?  (>nilnen(  cmlcs,  ihfl  Bbsence  of  Uarriabaa'a 


teatimony  will  ^m  JifTt-ri  ihc  ai-n-jml  trf  utnr'Dtj  whicb  Ij  ao  stiuntfly  sup- 
ported by  the  -  vidr-Hce  of  oUjcre  of  bi4  contiwopoi-ftrie* 

*  Lardner,  8vd.  toI  I  pp.iiJ-^7.^  A\o.  vol,  I.  pp.  2^9—303,  Coujkhua, 
vol.  i.  pp.  185—189. 

a  Coteleiiua,  toL  I.  pp.  7&— 126.  Lardner,  8vo.  voL  li.  pp.  60—66. ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.aO&-~313. 

*  Ibid.  voL  U.  pp.  11—42.  Lardner,  8fa  voL  11.  pp.  6fr-86. ;  4to.  toL  I.  pp. 
813—325. 

*  The  Greek  eplatle  of  Poljcarpto  the  PhlUpptana  la  not  entire.  It  ia 
fhren  la  Cocelerlua,  toL  I.  pp.  181^189.  and  in  the  entire  Latin  eplatla  in  Dp. 
190,191.   Lardner, 8vo.  will.  pp. 86-lflO. J  4te. TOLL  pp. "~   '^ 


paiticQlars  of  the  canon,  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  haying  been  aufficientiy  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages ;  though  the 
facts  which  the};  haye  iumished  to  establish  it,  incidentally 
or  occasionally  introduced  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  this 
account  less  intelligible  or  important,  but  on  the  contrary, 
deriye  a  great  part  of  their  weight  and  yalue  from  tiiis  cir- 
cumstance, lliere  is  scarcely  a  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  one  or  other  of  the  apostolical  fathers  has  not 
either  quoted  or  referred  to ;  and  their  united  and  uninten- 
tional testimony,  giyen  in  this  form,  is  ceitainly  more  deci- 
siye  of  the  original  authority  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  re- 
ferred to,  than  a  precise  list  of  them,  or  a  professed  disserta- 
tion from  any  indiyidual  to  prove  their  authenticity,  would 
haye  been.  They  uniformly  quote  and  allude  to  them,  with 
the  respect  and  reyerence  due  to  inspired  writings :  and  they 
describe  them  as  '  Scriptures,'  as  *■  Sacred  Scriptures,*  and  as 
'  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord.'  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  references,  but 
from  the  langraage  employed  by  the  apostolical  fathers  in 
making  their  quotations,  that  tne  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  only  generally  receiyed,  and  in  common  use 
in  the  Christian  churches,  but  that  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  yolume  be^ 
fore  the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  yery  beginning  of  the 
second  century."«  This  fact  may  be  feiriy  dedu^  from 
the  language  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antiocn,  who  says  in 
substance,  ^  that  in  order  to  understand  the  will  of  God,  he 
fled  to  the  gospels,  which  he  belieyed  no  less  than  if  Christ 
in  the  flesh  had  been  speaking  to  him ;  and  to  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the 
whole  Christian  church.'^  The  ^oapelt  and  the  apostles^  in 
the  plural,  suppose  that  the  writings  referred  to  nad  been 
collected  and  were  read  together.^ 

LasUy ,  we  haye  eyidence  that  some  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  cited  hy  eoniemporartf  apotdUM  themtdves. 

Thus,  Paul  has  the  following  sentence  in  1  THm.  y.  18. 
The  labourer  ia  worthy  of  hie  reward^  which  occurs  only  in 
Saint  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7.),  whence  we  conclude -that  this 
was  extant  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  epistie  to  Timo- 
thy. And  James  (ii.  8.^  eyidently  refers  to  Matt.  xxii.  39., 
when  he  says,  If  vefuljii  the  royal  law  according  to  the  Scrip* 
ture^^^*'  Thou  shalt  loye  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," — ye  do 
well.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  necessary.  In 
further  illustration  of  this  testimony  it  may  be  obsenred,  that 
as  the  aposties  enjoyed  miraculous  gifts,  particularly  the  gift 
of  discerning  spirits,  they  yery  eany  acknowledged  the  in- 
spiration of  one  another's  writings,  and  considered  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Peter,  speaking  of  Paul's  episties,  says  (3  Pet.  iii.  16.\ 
that  the  '*  urUeachabU  and  unstable  ujreat  tXem^  as  they  also  oq 
the  OTHER  SCRIPTURES,  ufUo  their  own  destruetionj**" 

In  reyiewing  the  body  of  eyidence  which  has  now  been 
stated,  it  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  wit- 
nesses liyed  at  difierent  times,  and  in  countries  widely  remote 
from  one  anotiier;  Clement  flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at 
Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr  in  Syria,  Ire- 
n«us  in  France,  Athenagoras  at  Athens,  Theophilus  at  Anti- 
och, Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at  Car- 
thage, and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa;  and,  to 
mention  no  more,  Eusebius  at  Gesarea.  Philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  diyines,  men  of  acuteness  and  learning,  all 
concur  to  proye  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
equally  well  known  in  distant  countries,  and  receiyed  as 
authentic,  by  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one  another. 

But  the  eyidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  to  be  derived  from  the  Herxtical  Writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  is  still  more  important  than  even  that  of 
the  orthodox  Others.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  former,  not 
only  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  particular  passages,  but  to 
erase  such  as  were  not  reconcilable  with  their  peculiar  tenets. 
Now  this  yery  circumstsmoe,  as  Michaelis'  most  forcibly  ob- 
senres,  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New 
Testament  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  They 
might  deny  an  apost£  to  be  an  infallible  teacner,  and  there- 
fore banish  his  writings  from  the  sacred  canon ;  but  they  no- 
where contend  that  the  apostle  is  not  the  author  of  the  nook 
or  books  which  bear  bis  name. 

•  Sir  H.  M.  Wettwood'a  IMacooraea  on  the  eridenee  of  the  Jewiah  and 
Chriatian  Rerelation,  pp.  216—217. 

1  Thia  la  the  paraphraae  of  Le  Clerc,  and  givea,  I  am  perauaded,  the  tme 
meaning  of  Ignatiua.  The  worda  of  IgnaUua  are  ttieae :— "  fleeing  to  the 
goapela,  aa  the  lleah  of  Jeaua.  and  to  the  apoMlea  aa  the  nreabytery  of  the 
church."  Eplat  ad.  Phtladelph.  Sect  t.  •  Ibid.  p.  lUS. 


•  IntroducUoa  to  the  M«wT< 
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Thus  Cerinthus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  apos- 
tle John)  maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  :*  and  because  Paul  delivered 
a  contrary  doctrine  in  his  epistles,  which  are  cited,  Cerinthus 
and  his  followers  denied  that  he  was  a  divine  apostle. 
Paulas  epistles  therefore — ^the  very  same  that  we  now  have^ 
were  extant  in  the  first  century,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  his  by  the  Cerinthians.  And  as  this  sect  receiv^  and 
approved  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  because  it  did  not  contra- 
dict their  tenets,  it  is  consequently  evident  that  his  gospel 
was  likewise  extant  in  the  first  century.^ 

Again,  in  the  isame  age,  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  called  nim  an  apostate,  because  he  departed 
from  the  Levitical  law ;  and  tliey  adopted  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, which  however  they  corrupted  by  various  alterations 
and  additions.  This  proves  that  Matthew's  gospel  was 
then  published,  and  that  PauPs  epistles  were  then  known.^ 

In  the  following  century,  the  Basilidians,  Valentinians, 
and  other  heretics,  who  altered  or  rejected  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  their 
respective  tenets,  are  satis&ctory  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  such  books  as  they  have  quoted  or  alluded  to.  But, 
among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of 
iScripture,  to  make  it  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may  es- 
pecially instance  Marcion,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age  wnen  he 
could  easily  have  discovered  if  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  nad  been  forg^ed ;  and  as  be  was  greatly  incensed 
against  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  had  excommunicated 
him,  if  such  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  most  unques- 
tionably he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  a  discovery  that 
would  nave  afforded  him  the  most  ample  means  of  triumph. 
He  had  likevrise  the  experience  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries,  naving  travelled  from  Sinope,  his  na- 
tive place,  to  Rome  Twhere  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order 
to  procure  a  repeal  ot  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that 
had  been  denounced  against  him.  But,  throughout  the  vast 
intermediate  country  between  those  two  places,  he  was  un- 
able to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  New  Testament 
being  a  forgery.  Thus  frustrated,  he  affirmed  that  the  gos- 
pel of  MatUiew,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  of 
Peter  and  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 
were  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews.  He  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  firet  ten 
epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  Epiphanius  has  charged  him  with 
altering  every  passage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions : 
but,  as  many  ot  these  are  what  modem  critics  call  various 
readings,  this  assertionof  Epiphanius  must  be  received  with 
caution.  The  conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves,  that  the 
above-mentioned  books  of  the  New  Testament  did  then  ex- 
ist, and  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of  tiie  authon 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to  be  drawn  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  Marcion's  re- 
jecting some  books  eniiray^  and  mutilating  others,  the  ancient 
Christians  were  led  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  these 
sacred  writings,  and  to  collate  copies  of  them,  and  on  this 
account  to  speak  very  frequently  in  their  works,  as  well  of 
whole  books  as  of  particular  passages ;  and  thus  we,  who 
live  in  a  la$er  age,  are  enabled  to  authenticate  these  books, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine  reading  of  many  texts,  in  a  bet- 
ter manner  that  we  otherwise  could  have  done.* 

It  wero  easy  to  adduce  other  instances  from  the  ancient 
heretics,  it  the  preceding  were  insufficient ;  we  thereforo  con- 
clude this  head  of  evidence  with  the  following  summary  of 
the  learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner  :< — "  No«tus,"  says  he, 
**  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  No- 
vatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists,  besides  Ar- 
temon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,^  and  divers  othere,  all  re- 
ceived most,  or  all  of  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  the  Catholics  received ;  and^  agreed  in  the  same  re- 
spect for  them,  as  being  written  by  apostles,  or  their  dis- 
ciples and  companions." 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Adversaries  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 

« Foran  accoantofthe  Cerinthians,  see  EuMbiua,  Hlat  EccL  lib.  !il.  c.  28. 
Lardner'a  Works,  8vo.  vol.  Ix.  pp.  319—330. ;  4io.  vol.  Iv.  pp.  564— €71. 

*  Eusebiaa,  Eccl  Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  27.    Michaelia,  voL  i  p.  37. 

*  For  an  ample  account  of  Marcion  and  bia  teneta,  see  Dr.  Lardner'a 
Bistorv  of  Ueretiea,  chap.  10.  Works,  8vo.  v(d.  ix  pp.  3S8— 415. :  4to.  vol. 
Iv.  pp.  598-624.    Michaelia,  vol.  1.  pp.  37-39. 

«  In  the  General  Review  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  V.  p  349. ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  p.  96.  r  ^  -n 

*  For  accounts  of  these  various  sects,  see  their  respective  titles  In  the  fifth 
Index  to  Dr.  Lardner's  works. 


tament,  which  is  equally  important  with  the  testimonies  of 
the  ancient  heretics.  As,  however,  the  testimonies  of  the 
Jewish  writers  apply  as  much  to  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  its  authenticity,  and  are  therefore  noticed 
in  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  at  present  adduce  only 
the  testimonies  afiforaed  by  heathen  adversaries  of  the  first 
four  centuries :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a  very 
early  period  of  Christianity,  writers  can  be  produced  who 
consiaered  the  New  Testament  as  the  work  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists :  and  Chrysoetom  remarks,  with  egual  force 
and  justice,^  that  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of  the 
Chnstian  religion,  are  powerful  witnesses  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  New  Testament,  since  they  could  not  have  argued 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  that 
early  period. 

1.  Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  tne  secona  century,  wrote  a  work  against 
Christianity,  entitled  Aa«9)k  Ao}^,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time  by  Origen,  in  his  re- 
ply to  it.  In  tliis  treatise,  which  is  written  under  the  as- 
sumed character  of  a  Jew,  Celsus  not  only  mentions  by  name, 
but  also  quotes  passages  from  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  that  It  is  certain  we  have  the  identical  books  to 
which  he  referred.  Thus,  *Hhe  miraculous  conception  is 
mentioned  with  a  view  of  accusing  the  Virgin  Mary  of  adul- 
tery :^ — we  also  recognise  Joseph°s  intention  of  putting  her 
away ,8  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the  angel  warning 
him  in  a  dream  to  take  her  as  his  wife  i^-^we  meet  with  a 
reference  to  the  star  that  was  seen  at  his  birth,  and  the 
adoration  paid  to  the  new-bom  Saviour  by  the  Magi  at  Beth- 
lehem :»o — ^the  murder  of  the  infants  by  Herod,"  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  deceived  by  the  wise  men,  is  noticed,  as 
also  the  re-appearance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph,*'  and  his  con- 
sequent flight  into  Egypt. i<  Here  then  are  references  to  all 
the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  Again,  we  are  informed  of 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove,*^  and  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  Jordan  ;i^  we 
hear  also  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  \^^ — ^we  are  told 
that  Christ  was  constantly  attended  by  a  certain  number  of 
disciples,  though  the  number  is  not  correct '.'^ — there  is  an 
allusion  to  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  well  ;>d — and  a  reference  less  distinct  to  the 
attempt  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  to  throw  him  down  the 
rock,  on  which  their  city  was  built  :*b — here,  therefore,  is 
ample  testimony  to  his  Saptism^  and  the  facts  immediately 
following  it.  Celsus  also  pretends,  as  Origen  informs  us, 
to  believe  the  mlradeB  of  Cnrist ;  and  those  of  healing  the 
sick,  feeding  five  thousand  men,  and  raising  the  dead,  are 
expressly  mentioned,  though  they  are  attributed  to  magical 
innueuce.2^  Several  passages  also  in  our  Saviour's  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  are  quoted  verhaiim  ;3i  and  his  predic'ions  re- 
lating to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  are  re- 
corded.3'  Nor  are  the  donng  scenes  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
ministry  noticed  with  less  exactness.  We  meet  with  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  and  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master ;''  we 
are  informed  that  Christ  was  bound,  insulted,'*  beaten  with 
rods  and  crucified  ;'^ — ^we  read  of  the  gall,  which  was  given 
him  to  eat,  and  vinegar  to  drink  '^^  2XkS.  we  are  insult^  with 
an  unfeeling  jest  upon  the  blood  and  water,  that  flowed  from 
our  dying  Kedeemer's  side.'^  This  writer  mentions  also 
some  words  which  were  uttered  by  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  alludes  to  the  earthquake  and  darkness  that  immediately 
followed  the  crucifixion.^  There  is  also  mention  made  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  at  the  sepulchTe,s9  and  of  the 
inanitestation  of  Christ  to  Mary  Magaalen,'^  and  the  dis- 
ciples,3»  after  his  resurrection.  Such  are  many  of  the  facts, 
and  more  might  have  been  recited,  relating  to  the  ministry 
and  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  tlie  remaining  part 
of  the  work  of  the  author  before  us.  And  who  is  this  au- 
thor 1    He  was  an  infidel  writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest 

•  In  his  sixth  homilj  on  1  Cor.    (Op.  torn.  z.  p.  47.)    Mlchaelis,  voL  i.  p.  39 
Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  7. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 

"*  Origen  contra  Celsum,  4to.  Cantabrkiae,1677,  lib.  i.  p.  22. 

•  Lib.  i.  p.  22.  •Lib.v.p.aJ6.  «•  Lib.!,  p.  31. 
•»  Origen  contra  Cclsum,  410.   Canlahrigiie,  ISTT,  Ub.  i.  p.  46. 

"Lib.  I.  pp.  22, 3D.  ^'       ' 


'«  Lib.  i.  p.  31. 
«'  Lib.  1.  p.  47. 
»•  Lib.  i.  p.  53. 
I.  v^i.  I 


»  Lib.  i.  p.  61. 

"  Ub.  ii.  p.  lOa.  t«  ub.  vi?  i).  303. 

"Lib.  i. p. 56.  "Lib.vi.D.298.  _  _ 

«  Particularly  the  comparison  ofthe  lilies  of  the  field,  Ub.  v^i.  p.  343. ;  the 

Erecept,  If  thy  enemy  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  to  him  the  other, 
b.  vii.  p.  370. ;  and  the  impossibility  of  serving  two  masters,  lib.  viii.  p  386 
The  flmileof  a  camel  p«Bsing  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  is  also  noticed, 
lib.  VI.  p.  296. 
••  lib.  ii.  pp.  67.  _  M  Lib.  U.  p.  7.      '  m  Lib.  vi.  d  2S2 

••  Lib.  ii.  pp.  79. 81.  M  Lib.  iv.  p.  174.  «b.  11.  p.  82.  ^ 

•'  Lib.  ii.  p.  82.  ••  Lib.  ii.  p.  94.  ••  Lib.  U  o  366 

•0  Lib.  IL  p.  94.  «  Lib.  U.  p.  1(H.  ^'       ' 
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enemies  with  whom  Christianity  eyer  had  to  contend.  Now 
testimony  such  as  the  aboTC,  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  would  be  strong-  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  eyen  if  recorded  by  a  friend  to  the  cause,  or,  at  least, 
if  recorded  by  an  indifferent  writer.  But  when  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  professed  enemy  to  our  religion,  who,  as 
such,  would  have  denied  the  facts,  had  there  been  any  room 
for  so  doing,  the  force  of  it  is  almost  irresistible.  For  Gel- 
8US  never  once  hints,  that  the  history  itself  is  false,  but  en- 
deavours from  the  facts  themselves  to  disprove  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel.  And  the  value  of  this  testimony  is 
infinitely  increased  by  taking  into  the  account  the  time  at 
which  the  writer  lived,  which  was  but  little  more  than  a 
r  jntury  after  the  very  period  at  which  the  events  themselves 
h'* opened.  He  had,  therefore,  ample  means  of  satisfying 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which  he  comments ;  and 
it  is  not  easily  credible,  that  he  would  have  neglected  those 
means,  since  the  very  circumstance  alone  of  a  ralsity  in  the 
narrative  would  at  once  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
evangelists,  and  thus  overthrow  the  religion  which  that  tes- 
timony has  established."!  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  noV>De  instance  throughout  his  memorable  attack  upon 
Chri£anity,  did  Celsus  question  the  Gospels  as  books  of 
history ;  on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  most  of  the  facts  re- 
lated m  them ;  and  he  has  borne  testimony  to  the  persecu- 
tions suffered  by  the  Christians  for  their  faith.  He  accuses 
the  Christians  of  altering  the  Gospels,  which  refers  to  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Marcionit^  Valentinians,  and  other 
heretics ;  and  it  is  very  material  to  remark,  that  this  acute 
adversary  of  Christiamty  professed  to  draw  his  argruments 
fh>m  the  writings  received  by  its  prof^sors,  especially  the 
four  Gospels,  and  that  mnoone  ituiance  did  he  derive  any  of 
his  objections  from  spurious  writings.' 

2.  The  testimony  of  Porphtry  is  still  more  important 
than  that  of  Celsus.  He  was  bom  a.d.233,  of  Tyrian 
origin;  but,  unhappily  for  the  present  age,  the  mistaken 
se^  of  Constan.ine  ana  other  Christian  emperors,  in  causing 
his  writings  against  Christianity  to  be  destroyed,  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  opportunity  of  Knowing  the  full  extent  of 
nis  objections  against  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  says  Mi- 
chaelis,  universally  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  the  most  sen- 
sible as  well  as  severe  adversary  or  the  Christian  religion 
that  antiquity  can  produce.  He  was  versed  not  only  in  po- 
litical but  also  in  philosophical  history,  as  appears  from  nis 
lives  of  the  philosophers.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tians was  not  connned  to  a  single  country,  but  he  had  con- 
versed with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Roms:  his  resi- 
dence in  Basan  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a  strict 
intercourse  with  the  Nazarenes,  who  adopted  only  the  He- 
brew Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew ;  and  his  thirst  for  philoso- 
phical inquiry  must  have  induced  him  to  examine  the  cause 
of  their  rejecting  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
whether  it  was  that  they  considered  them  as  spurious,  or 
that,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded  them  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.  Enabled 
by  his  birth  to  stu4y  the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors, 
he  was  of  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
best  qualified  for  inquiring  into  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred writings.  He  possessed,  therefore,  every  advantage 
which  natural  abilities  or  political  situation  could  afford,  to 
discover  whether  the  New  Testament  was  a  genuine  work 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed 
upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors. 
iSut  no  trace  of  this  suspicion  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor 
did  it  ever  occur  to  Porphyry,  to  suppose  that  it  was  spurious. 
The  prophecy  of  Daniel  he  made  no  scruple  to  pronounce  a 
forgery,  and  written  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes : 
his  critical  penetration  enabled  him  to  discover  tbe  perfect 
coincidence  oetween  the  predictions  and  the  events ;  and  de- 
nying divine  inspiration,  he  found  no  other  means  of  solving 
the  problem,  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  uses  an 
argument  which  is  an  eq[ual  proof  ot  nis  learning  and  sa* 
gacity,  though  his  objection  aoes  not  affect  the  authority  of 
uie  prophet;  viz.  ft-om  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or  play  on 
words  which  he  discovered  in  the  history  of  Daniel  ana  Su- 
sanna, he  concludes  the  book  to  have  been  written  originally 

1  Trollope's  Hutoean  Prize  EMay  oa  the  expedients  to  which  the  Gentile 
pbilosopbcrs  resorted  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  8vo.  pp.  29— 
32.    Loudon,  1S22. 

•  As  the  works  of  Celnis  have  long  smee  perished,  the  nature  of  his  ob- 
jections can  only  be  known  frum  Ongen's  repW  to  him ;  of  which  the  best 
eilirHin  was  published  by  Dr.  Spencer,  at  Cambridge,  in  1677.  From  this 
treatise  Dr.  Lardner  has  drawn  np  bis  account  of  the  objections  of  Celsus. 
(V.  orks,  Svo.  vol.  viil.  pp.  6-69. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  11»— 149.) 


in  Greek,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Hebrew.*  Is  i| 
credible,  then,  tbat  so  sagacious  an  inquirer  could  have  failed 
in  discovering  a  forgery  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament, 
had  a  forgery  existed — a  discovery  which  would  have  given 
him  the  completest  triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  religion  which  ne  attempted  to  destroy  ?  So  far, 
however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Porphyry  not  only 
did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  but  actually 
considered  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  as  real  facts.^  The 
writings  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  answered  his  ob- 
jections, likewise  afford  general  evidence,  that  Porph3rrjr 
made  numerous  observations  on  the  Scriptures. 

3.  One  hundred  years  after  Porphyry,  flourished  the  em- 
peror JuLiiLN  (a.  d.  331 — 363},sumamed  the  Apostate,  ftx)m 
nis  renunciation  of  Christiamty  after  he  mounted  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Though  he  resorted  to  the  most  •artful  political 
means  for  underminings  Christianity,  yet,  as  a  writer  against 
it,  he  was  every  way  inferior  to  Porphyry.  From  various 
extracts  of  his  work  against  the  Christians,  transcribed  by 
Jerome  and  Cyril,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny  the  truta 
of  the  Gospel  history,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  writings  of  the  evange- 
lists ;  he  acknowledged  the  principal  facte  in  the  Gospels,  as 
well  as  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Ke- 
ferring  to  the  difference  between  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed  them  by  name,  and  recited 
the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  very  words  of  the  evangeliste : 
he  also  bore  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  John  being  compos- 
ed later  than  the  other  evangeliste,  and  at  a  time  wnen  great 
numbers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  Italy 
and  Greece ;  and  alluded  oftener  than  once  to  facte  recorded 
in  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles.'  By  thus  quoting  the  four  Gos- 
pels and  Acte  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  quoting  no  other  books, 
Julian  shows  that  these  were  the  ontif  historical  books  re-  . 
ceived  by  the  Christians  as  of  authonty,  and  as  containing 
authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  toge^er 
with  the  doctrines  taught  by  them,  fiut  Jiuian's  testimony 
does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  churcn  in  his  time;  it  discovers  also  nis  own.  He 
himself  expressly  stetes  the  early  date  of  these  records :  he 
calls  them  by  the  names  which  tney  now  bear.  He  all  along 
supposes,  he  nowhere  attempte  to  question  their  genuine- 
ness or  authenticity ;  nor  does  he  give  even  the  slightest  in- 
timation that  he  suspected  the  whole  or  any  part  oi  them  to 
be  forgeries. 

It  is  trae  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  sera,  certein  pieces  were  published, 
which  were  written  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to 
support  their  errors :  out  so  far  is  this  fact  from  concluding 
aeainst  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  it  shows  the  difference  between  tliem 
and  these  apocryphal  writings,  in  the  clearest  possible  man- 
ner. For,  what  reception  was  given  to  these  lorged  produc- 
tions ?  They  succeeded  only  among  secte  whose  interest  it 
was  to  defend  them  as  genuine  and  authentic :  or  if  they 
sometimes  surprised  the  simplicity  of  Christian  believers, 
these  soon  recovered  from  the  imposition.  Besides,  these 
pretended  sacred  books  had  nothing  apostolic  in  their  charac- 
ter. Their  origin  was  obscure,  and  their  publication  mo- 
dem ;  and  the  doctrine  they  professed  to  support  was  different 
firom  that  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  a  desigu  to  support  some 
doctrine  or  practice,  or  to  obviate  some  heresy,  which  arose 
mbsequently  to  the  apostolic  age^  is  apparent  throughout. 
Trifling  and  impertinent  circumstances  are  also  deteilea  with 
minuteness ;  useless  and  improbable  miracles  are  introduced, 
the  fabulous  structure  of  wnich  caused  the  fraud  to  be  soon 
detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  there  is  a  studied 
imitetion  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both 


Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  Porphrry's  objections  against  tlie  prophet  Daniel 
I  considered,  infra.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Ch.  VI.  Sect  III.  i  IV.  The  ob- 
Uon  above  noticed,  drawn  from  the  story  of  Susanna,  Bishop  ManA 


•  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
are  < 

jeclion  i  ,  ,  ,  . 

very  justly  remarlcB,  does  not  affect  that  prophet's  authonty,  because  it 
relates  to  a  part  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  never  ex* 
isted  in  Hebrew ;  and  is  for  that  reason  separated  trom  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  in  the  modem  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  though,  in  the  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts and  the  Romish  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  it  forms  part  of  the 
book  of  Daniel.  Ibid.  p.  368.  Dr.  Lardner  haa  given  an  ample  account  of 
Porphyry.    (Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  17t>— 218. ;  4to.  voL  iv.  pp.  209—250.) 

«  See  this  proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp. 
31&  328. 336. 337. 

•  See  an  ample  account  of  Julian  and  his  writhin  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works, 
8vo.  voL  vlu.  pp.  3S6— 42S. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311—^.,  and  in  Dr.  Herwerden, 
de  Juliano  Imperatora  Religionia  Chnstianae  hoste,  eodemque  vindice, 
Lttdg.  Bat.  1627,  8vo.  Dr.  Macknight  has  also  given  an  abstract  less  copi* 
ous  than  Dr.  Lardner*8,  of  Julian's  objections,  In  his  "Truth  of  the  Gospel 
History,*'  pp,  320,  321. 329. 336,  337.      . 
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to  conceal  the  style,  and  to  allure  readers ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  former  betray  a  poverty  of  style  and  barrenness  of 
invention,  glossing  over  tne  want  of  incident  by  sophistical 
declamation.  Ktutwn  historical  fbcts  are  contradieUd .'  the 
pretended  autliors'  names  are  officiously  intruded ;  and  ac- 
tions utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  person  divinely 
commissioned  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind,  are  ascribed 
to  Jesus.^ 

The  preceding  argument  in  &Toar  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by 
the  early  writers  against  the  Chiistian  religion,  is  very  con* 
siderable.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  the  accounts 
which  the  Christians  then  had,  were  the  aoeounts  which  we 
have  now ;  and  that  our  present  Scriptures  were  theirs.  It 
proves,  moreover,  that  neither  Celsus  in  the  second.  Por- 
phyry in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century,  suspect- 
ed the  authenticitjr  of  these  books,  or  ever  insinuated  that 
Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they  ascribe 
them.  Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  different  from  that  held  by  the  Christians. 
**  And  when  we  consider  how  much  it  would  have  availed 
them  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could ;  and 
how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage in  their  power ;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of  learn- 
ing and  inquiry ; — their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage 
upon  the  subject,  is  extremely  valuable.*' > 

Another  important  external  or  historic^  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  offered 
in  the  Amcisnt  Vkbsioks  of  it,  which  are  still  entirely  or  par- 
tially extant  in  other  languages.  Some  of  these,  as  the  oy- 
riac,  and  several  Latin  versions,  were  made  so  early  as  the 
close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Now  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  have  ex- 
isted previously  to  the  making  of  those  versions :  and  a  book, 
which  was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the 
Kast  in  the  Syriac,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Afnca  in  the 
Latin  translauon,  must  he  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  while  the  correspondence  of  those  versions  with  our 
copies  of  the  original,  attests  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  Iktbrn al  E  vidbncx,  or  that  which 
arises  out  of  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  this  branch  of  testimony  will  be  found  equally 
strong  and  convincing  with  the  preceding.  It  may  be  com- 
prised under  three  particulars,  viz.  the  cnaracter  of  the  wri- 
ters, the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  together  with  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  accounts  there  deliver^  with  the  history  of 
those  times. 

[L]  First,  7^  Writers  of  the  Neu>  Tutameni  art  said  to 
heme  been  Jews  by  birth^  and  of  the  Jewish  religion^  and  also  to 
have  been  immeduUe  witnesses  of  what  they  relate. 

This  is  every  where  msnifeat  from  the  mode  of  narrating  their 
story — from  their  numerous  aliusions  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews — ^from  the  univerial  prevalence  of  words,  phrases, 
and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Old  Testament— from  the  variety 
of  Hebraic  wordi,  constructions,  and  phnses  occurring  in  the 
Crreek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of  which  betray  an  author  to 
whom  the  Jewiah  mode  of  thinking  was  perfectly  natural — from 
the  charactem  of  time,  place,  pemns,  and  things  evident  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  ^e  Gospels  and  Acts : — all 
which  are  related  with  the  confidence  of  men,  who  are  convinced 
tl^it  their  readers  already  know  thst  they  themselves  saw  and  ex- 
perienced every  thing  they  record,  and  that  their  assertions  may 
therefore  be  considereid  as  proofr.  In  short,  they  relate,  like  men 
who  wrote  for  readers  that  were  their  contemporaries,  and  lived 
at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened,  and  who  knew, 
or  might  easily  have  known,  the  persons  themselves.  This  ii  as 
evident  as  it  ii  that  the  noble  Engliah  historian,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  was  himself 
concerned  in  those  transactions. 

1  The  argument  aboya  briellT  touched  npoa.  la  ftiDy  flluatrated,  wkb 
great  ability  wid  research,  br  the  Rix ht  Rev.  Dr.  MskbT,  in  his  lUuatra- 
tiona  of  the  lYulh  of  the  Cbnatian  Religion,  pp.  39—67.  Bee  a  further  ac- 
count of  theae  apocryphal  booka,  i^fra^  In  the  Appendix  to  thia  rolume, 
Mo.  I.  SecL  IL 

•  Palej'a  Evidencea,  vol.  I.  p.  87.  NohrithatandUic  the  maaa  of  poalttve 
evidence  exhibited  in  the  preceding  ptfea,  it  haa  been  lately  affirmed  by 
an  oppoaer  of  the  Scripturea,  Ahat  the  epiatlea  contained  in  the  New  Teala- 
ment  were  not  written  till  the  aecond  century ;  and  that  the  canon  of  the 
New  Teaiament  waa  not  aettled  till  the  council  of  Nice  t!  Though  the 
whole  of  It  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  at  leaat  atxteen  of  the  wrltera  above 
quoted,  beeidea  the  teatiraoniea  of  Celsua  and  Porphyry,  ail  ^f  w;kom 
Jlourithed  b^ore  that  council  waa  itcUL 


ON  THE  OBNUniENBSS  AICD  AUTHBNTI^^*^  .     [Oeif.  It 

{ii.]  SiooiriiLry   ^^.^cngtui^  and  Styk  of  the  New  TTe9' 
tament  afford  an  indi^p^'^le  proof  of  its  authenticity, 

(1.)  The  Lamguao*  ia  Greek,  which  was  at  that  period 
(in  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  monarchy),  and  had  been 
erer  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of  univer- 
sal  language,  just  as  the  French  is  atpresent  It  was  under- 
stood and  spoken  by  Greeks,  by  Romans,  and  by  Jews. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Christians  also,  especially  those  'to 
whom  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  addressed, 
would  not  have  comprehended  them  so  universally  in  any 
other  language.  At  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Colosse,  and  in 
Galatia,  scarcely  was  another  language  understood.  Besides 
the  Latin  and  Ajamvan  tongues,  the  Greek  also  was  under- 
stood at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine  by  the  Jews. 

The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written  is  not 
pure  and  elepnt  Greek,  such  as  was  written  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
or  other  eminent  Grecian  authors :  but  it  is  Hebraic-Greek, 
that  Is,  Greek  intermixed  with  many  peculiarities  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  East  Aramean,  s.  e.  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and 
the  West  Aramean  or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that  time 
opoken  in  common  USb  1^  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  In  short,  it 
**  is  such  a  dialect  as  would  be  used  fay  persons  who  were  edu- 
cated in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spoken  as  the 
vernacular  tongue,  but  who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
by  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers  :"*  and  it  resembles  pure 
classical  Greek  as  much  probably  as  the  French  or  German  writ- 
ten or  spoken  by  a  native  Englishman,  which  must  be  constantly 
mixed  with  some  anglidsms,  resembles  the  languages  of  Dresden 
or  of  Paris.  Now  tibis  is  a  very  striking  mark  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  writings :  for,  if  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in 
pure,  elegant,  and  classical  Greek,  it  would  be  evident  that  the 
writers  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  scholars  who  had  studied 
the  Greek  language,  as  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Joeephus  mani- 
festly indicate  the  scholar.  But  since  we  find  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  perpetually  intermixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it 
ia  evident  from  this  circumstance  that  the  vrriters  were  Jews  by 
birth,  |nd  unlearned  men,  "  in  humble  stations,  who  never 
sought  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the  dialect  they  had  once 
acquired.  They  were  concerned  with  facts  and  with  doctrines ; 
and  if  these  were  correctly  stated,  the  purity  of  their  diction  ap- 
peared to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  them  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  moreover  bom  at  Tarsus. 
But  if  8t  Paul  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  his  erudition  was  the  erudition  of  s  Jewish,  not  of  a 
Gredan  school. 

**  The  language  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  precisely 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  persons  to  whom  thie  several 
parts  of  it  are  ascribed.  But  we  may  go  still  further,  and  assert, 
not  only  that  die  language  of  the  Greek  Testament  accords  with 
the  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  that  it 
could  not  have  been  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  in 
a  different  situation  from  thiat  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  It 
was  necessarv  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century,  and  to  have  been 
educated  in  Judea,  or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adjacent  country,  to 
be  enabled  to  write  such  a  compound  language  as  that  of  the 
Greek  Testament  Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  /a- 
nuliar  to  the  persons  who  wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  write  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  Greek,  by  which  those  books  are  distinguished  from 
every  classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  have  ap- 
peared in  the  several  boc^  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though 
the  writers  had  lived  in  Judsa,  unless  they  had  lived  also  in  the 
same  a^e  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Judea  itself  could 
not  have  produeed  in  the  second  century  the  compositions  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms 
and  new  relations,  as  well  in  language  as  in  policy.  The  lan- 
guage therelbre  of  a  fiibrication  attempted  in  the  second  century 
would  have  bcwne  a  difierent  character  from  that  of  writings  com- 
posed in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem. 
And  even  if  the  dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  success- 
fully imitatedj  no  inhsbitsnt  of  Judna  in  the  second  centoiy 
would  have  made  the  attempt  The  /ewa,  who  remained  in  th^ 
country,  vrill  hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fehiication.  And  the 
only  Christians  who  remained  there  in  the  second  century  were 
the  Naxarenes  and  the  Ebionites.  But  the  Naxarenes  and  the 
Ebionites  used  only  one  Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  was  in  Hebrew. 
They  vriU  hardly  be  suspected  therefore  of  having  forged  Greek 
Gospels.    Nor  can  they  be  suspected  of  having  for^  Greek 

■  Bp.  Marah'a  Lectures^  part  v.  p.  87. 
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Epistles,  e^wcially  as  the  Epistlet  of  St  Paul  were  rejected  by 
the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  as  spuriouB,  but  as  containing  doctrines 
at  variance  with  their  peculiar  tenets.  But  if  Judma  could  not 
hmve  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writings  as  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament,  no  other  country  could  have  produced 
them.  Por  the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived 
where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  language,  though  their  dialect 
might  difier  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a  dialect  in 
which  oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words, 
as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  therefbre 
clearly  shows,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other 
age  than  in  the  first  century,  nor  by  any  other  persons,  than  by 
persons  in  the  situation  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.*'^ 

Nor  b  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  lang^uage  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, at  ail  afiected  by  the  drcumstanoe  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  having 
been  originally  written  in  Hebrew ; — ^that  is,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  some  learned  men.  *'  For,*'  as  it  is  most  forcibly 
urged  by  the  learned  prelate  to  whose  researches  this  section  is 
deeply  indebted,  **  if  the  arguments,  which  have  been  used  in 
regard  to  language,  do  not  apply  to  them  immediately^  those 
arguments  apply  to  them  indirectly^  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
force.  If  those  arguments  show  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori,  that  the  origi- 
neU  was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments 
further  show,  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  writ- 
ten by  a  person  similariy  situated  with  Saint  Matthew,  we  must 
conclude,  either  that  the  translation  was  made  by  Saint  Matthew 
himself  (and  there  are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the 
same  work  in  two  different  languages),  or  that  the  translator  was 
so  connected  with  the  author,  as  to  give  to  the  translation  the 
value  of  an  originaL  The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
was  retained  by  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  still 
existed,  though  with  various  interpolations,  in  the  fourth  century. 
But  the  Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopted  by  the  Greek 
Christians  :  it  was  so  adopted  from  the  eariiest  ages  ;  and  it  is 
no  less  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  than  the  Gospel  which 
Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  epistle  which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  He- 
brews "^ 

(2.)  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, considered  as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

This  style  or  manner  of  writing  manifestly  shows  that  its 
authors  were  bom  and  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion :  for  the 
use  of  words  and  phrases  is  such, — the  allusions  to  the  temple- 
worship,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  usages  and  sentiments  of  the 
Jews,  are  so  perpetual,— and  the  prevalence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment phraseology  (which  is  interwoven  into  the  body  of  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  quoted  by  its  writers^  is  so  great, 
as  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  could  be  written  by  none  but  persons 
originally  Jews,  and  who  were  not  superior  in  rank  and  educa- 
tion to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  Thus,  the  style  of  the 
historical  books,  particularly  of  the  Grospels,  is  totally  devoid  of 
ornament :  it  presents  no  beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another ;  the  ear  is  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmo- 
nious periods ;  the  imagination  is  not  fired  with  grand  epithets 
or  pompous  expressions.  The  bad  taste  of  some  readers  is  not 
gratified  by  laboured  antitheses,  high  sounding  language,  or  false 
ornament  of  any  kind  ;  neither  is  the  good  taste  of  others  pleased 
with  terse  diction,  brilliant  expressions,  or  just  metaphors.  In 
short,  the  elegancies  of  composition  and  style  are  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
**  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were  more  intent  upon 
things  than  upon  words :  we  find  men  of  plain  education  honestly 
relating  what  they  knew,  without  attempting  to  adorn  their  narra- 
tives by  any  elegance  or  grace  of  diction.  And  this  u  precisely 
the  kind  of  writing  which  we  should  expect  frt>m  the  persons  to 
whom  those  books  are  ascribed.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we 
find  a  totally  different  manner ;  but  again  it  is  precisely  such  as 
we  should  expect  from  St.  Paul.  His  arguments,  though  irre- 
sistible, are  frequently  devoid  of  method ;  in  the  ttrengih  of 
the  reasoning  the  regularity  of  the  form  is  overlooked.  The 
erudition  there  displayed  is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew ;  the 
argumentation  there  displayed  is  the  argumentation  of  a  Jewish 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Leetares,  part  v.  pp.  8d~9a    For  an  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar Mtnictare  of  ifae  Greek  language  of  the  New  Teatoinent,  see  Sobip. 
CfciT  iWro,  Put  I.  Chap.  1.  Sect.  11.  f  III. 
a  Bp.  Manh's  Lectures,  part  t.  p.  91. 
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convert  to  Christianity  eonfriting  his  brethren  on  their  own 
ground.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognize  in  this  descrif^ 
tion  the  apostle  who  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  but  educated  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel? 

"  If  we  further  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  sev^ 
ral  books  of  it  are  ascribed,  we  shall  again  find  a  correspondence 
which  implies  that  those  books  are  juttly  ascribed  to  them.  The 
character  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  every  where  im- 
pressed on  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the 
character  impressed  on  the  writings  of  St  Paul ;  but  it  is  equally 
accordant  with  the  character  of  the  writer.  Gentleness  and 
kindness  were  characteristic  of  St  John ;  and  these  quaUties 
characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and  animation  marked  every 
where  the  conduct  of  St  Paul ;  and  these  are  the  qualities 
which  are  every  where  discernible  in  the  vrritinga  ascribed  to 
him."' 

iii.]  Thirdly,  The  dreumgUmtlality  of  the  narrative^  as 
'  as  the  coincidence  of  the  accounts  deiivered  in  the  New  Tesi(^ 
ment  with  the  history  of  those  times^  are  ulso  an  indisputable 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity, 

"  Whoever,"  says  Michaelis,  **  undertakes  to  forge  a  set  of 
writings,  and  ascribe  them  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  former  pe- 
riod, exposes  himself  to  the  utmost  danger  of  a  discordancy 
with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  his  accounts 
are  referred ;  and  this  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
late to  points  not  mentioned  in  general  history,  but  to  such  as 
belong  only  to  a  single  city,  sect,  religion,  or  school.  Of  all 
books  that  ever  were  written,  there  is  none,  if  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  is  a  forgery,  so  liable  to  detection ;  the  scene  of  action  is 
not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  displayed  in  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire ;  allusions  are  made  to  the  various 
manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jews,  which  are  carried  so  fiir  with  respect  to  this  last  nation  as 
to  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and  follies  of  their  schools.  A 
Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third 
century,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
as  Eustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  in 
Jewish  literature ;  and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the 
most  learned  rabbi,  would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If,  then,  the  New  Testament, 
thus  exposed  to  detection  (had  it  been  an  imposture),  is  found, 
after  the  severest  researches,  to  harmonize  with  the  history,  the 
manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  first  century  ;  and  since  the 
more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  perfect  we  find  the  coinci- 
dence, we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man abilities  to  effectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception.*'^  A  lew 
facts  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

The  Gospels  state  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  mi- 
nistry in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  that,  about 
three  years  and  a  half  afterwards,  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor, 
condemned  him  to  death ;  and  that  he  was  accordingly  put  to 
death ;  and  the  book,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relates  that 
Paul  defended  himself  before  the  Roman  govemors  Pelix  and 
Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa,  dtc  An  impostor 
would  not  write  so  circumstantially. 

Further,  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respect- 
ing the  political  constitutions  of  the  world  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  coincide  with  the  accounts  of  eonieni" 
porary  profane  historians^  and  incontestably  point  out  the 
time  when  they  were  written. 

(1.)  Thus  Palestine  is  stated  to  be  divided  into  three  principal 
provinces,  Judsa,  Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

At  that  time  this  country  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerly 
been  governed  bv  its  own  kings ;  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  absolute 
pc-wer  of  life  ana  death ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jemralem.  Trie 
naiixii  w,rt  .iBcontented  with  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  trt- 
bt"  .  -ihil  u.fes  disposed  to  revolt.  Two  religious  sects  are  represented  as 
ha ii  In II  I  Ml  t  tiief  swav  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Pharisees  and  Sad<lucees ; 
tb'  iurm^v,  who  taught  a  mechanical  religion,  deceived  and  tyrannised  over 
th"  t^Mii^ilr,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  almost  idolised ;  while  the  latter, 

w^<'  rk.h'L i  an  epicurean  philosophv,  were  strongly  supported  by  the 

pi  racters  of  the  nation.    l*he  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  then 

St ..„,  _x_J  waa  annually  visited  by  a  great  Dumber  of  the  Jewa,  who 

were  acattored  abroad  in  different  pcula  of  the  world.  These^  and  similar 
circimistancea,  are  rather  presupposed  as  universally  known  than  related 
by  the  authors  of  these  writings ;  and  they  agree  most  exactly  with  the 
condition  of  the  Jewa,  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  first  century  of  iho 
Roman  monarchy,  as  described  by  contemp!orary  profane  writers. 

>  Bp.  Marsh's  Lecturea,  part  v.  pp.  92.  93.  The  reader  win  Snd  some 
very  instructive  observations  on  the  style  of  the  evangelists  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nare'swork,  intilled  "  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  hj 
a  comparative  View  of  their  Histories,"  chap.  iii.  pp.  2B— 36. 2d.  edit. 

«  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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(2.)  We  read  in  the  Qoep^  that  there  were  publicans,  or 
tax-galhererS|  established  at  Capernaum,  and  at  Jericho. 

Now  it  was  in  this  last-mentioned  city  ttiat  the  precious  balm  was  col- 
lected; which,  constituting  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  that 
country,  required  their  service  to  collect  the  fluty  imposed  on  it.  And  at 
C^>ernaum  commenced  the  transit,  which  both  Justin  and  Scrabo  tell  us 
wad  extensively  carried  on  by  the  AradKans.* 

(8.)  In  Luke  iiL  14.  we  read  that  certain  soldiers  came  to 
John  the  Baptist,  while  he  lyas  preaching  in  all  the  country 
about  Jordan,  and  demanded  of  him,  taying,  And  what  ahall 
we  do?  kh  important  question  in  Christian  morality. 

Il  has  been  asked,  who  these  soldiers  were  1  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  then  stationed  in  Judaea,  were  engaged  in 
any  war.  Now  it  happens  that  the  expression  used  by  the  evangelical  his- 
torian is  not  rrf»T^MTm^  oT  solcUera^  but  9-Tf»Ttvafttvo*^  that  is,  men  who 
were  aetuaUy  under  arm*  or  moTchtng  to  battle.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  use  this  word  without  vsufficient  reason,  and  what  that  rea- 
son is,  we  may  readily  discover  on  consulting  Josephus's  account  of  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  tells  us*  that  Herod  was  at  that 
very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Areias,  a  petty  Iting  of 
Arabia  Petriea,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  returned  to 
her  father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  iU-treatmenL  The  army  of  Herod, 
then  on  its  msrch  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity  through  the  country 
where  John  was  baptizing ;  and  the  military  men,  who  questioned  him, 
were  a  part  of  that  army.  So  minute,  so  perfect,  snd  so  latent  a  coinci* 
dcnce  was  never  discovered  in  a  forgery  or  later  agea." 

(4.)  The  same  evangelist  (iii.  19,20.)  relates  that  Herod  the 
tetrarch  being"  reproved  by  him  (John  the  Baptist)  for  Hero- 
diaa  his  brother  Philippe  •wife^  and  for  all  the  eviU  vhich 
Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  ahut  up  John 
in  prison. 

It  does  not  appear  whst  connexioi^  there  was  between  the  soldiers 
above-mentioned  and  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  though  the  context 
leads  us  to  infer  that  it  Was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
the  Baptist  was  preaching.  The  evangelist  Marie  (vi.  17— 2B.X  who  relates 
the  circumstances  of  his  apprehension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at  a 
ro^al  eaterrainmcnt  given  on  occasion  of  Herod's  birth-day,  the  daughter 
Iff  the  said  Herodias  came  in ;  and  that  the  king,  being  highlv  delighted  with 
her  dancing,  promised  to  give  her  whatnoever  she  wished.  After  consulting 
with  her  motner  Herodias,  she  demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  Herod,  reluctantly  assenting,  immediately  dispatched  an  executioner, 
who  went  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
narrative  of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  military  service  («-)rixeuA.aiTi«p) 
was  employed ;  or  why  Herodius  should  have  cherished  such  a  hatred  of 
John,  as  to  instruct  her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  thai  holy  man. 
But  the  above-cited  passage  from  Josephus  explains  both  circumstances. 
Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually  at  war  with  Aretas :  while  his  army  was 
on  its  msrch  against  his  father-in-law,  Herod  gave  an  entertainment  ui  the 
fortress  of  Macnserus,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where 
John  was  preaching.  Herodias  was  the  cause  of  that  war.  U  was  on  her 
accoant  that  the  daughter  of  Areta.s,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was  compelled  by 
iil-trestment  to  take  refuge  with  her  father:  and  as  the  war  in  which  Are- 
tas was  en^ed  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  his  daugh- 
ter, Herodias  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herotl,  even  when 
he  was  marching  to  battle ;  and  her  hatred  of  John  (who  had  reproved 
Herod  on  her  account),  at  that  particular  time,  is  thus  clearlv  accounted 
for.  No  spurious  productions  could  bear  so  rigid  a  test  as  tnat  wliich  is 
here  spplied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

(6.)  Let  UB  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apoe- 
tles,  (zxiii.  2^-5.)  where  we  have  the  following  account  of 
Paul's  appearance  before  the  council  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  an- 
swer to  Ananias : — Jlnd  PauU  eamettly  beholding  the  council, 
said,  ^Mcn  and  brethren,  J  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day"  And  the  high-priest  Ananias 
commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 
Then  said  Paul,  "  God  shall  tmite  thee,  thou  vMted  vail  : 
for  sittett  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest 
me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law .?"  And  they  that  stood 
by  said,  "Hevileat  thou  God's  high-priest  V  Then  aaid  Paul, 
" / wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  wa»  the  high'prieat" — ^Now, on 
this  passage,  it  has  been  asked,  1.  Who  was  this  Ananii^l 
2.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  chronology  that  Ananias  was 
at  that  time  called  the  high-priest,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jose- 
^us  that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much  earlier  1 
And,  3.  How  it  happened  that  Paul  said,  /  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  he  was  the  tugh-prie»t,  since  the  external  marks  of  office 
must  have  determined  whether  he  were  or  not 

"On  sll  these  subjects,"  says  Michaelia,  "is  thrown  the  fullest  light,  ss 
soon  as  we  examine  the  special  history  of  that  period ;  a  light  which  is  not 
confioed  to  the  present,  but  extends  itself  to  the  following  chapters,  inso- 
much that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  book  was  written,  not  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by  a  person  who  was  contemporary  to  the 
events  which  are  there  related.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedeni,  was  hi^h- 
priest  St  the  time  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  supplied  the  Jews  with 
corn  from  Egypt,«  during  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  founh  year 
of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period,*  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  the 
Jiolding  of  the  first  cooncil,  ss  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ansniss  wss  dis- 

1  Jostfnf  Epitome  Trogi,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  3.  Btrabonls  Oeographls,  Bb  xvl. 
p.  519.  (ed.  Casauboni.) 

a  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zrili.  c.  6.  a  1,  2. 

>  For  the  above  illustrative  coincidence  we  are  indebted  to  Michsells 
(vol.  i.  p.  51.),  snd  for  the  next  following  to  Bp.  Blarsh,  Lectures  part  v. 
pp.  7B~-82l 

4  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  e.  6. 1 2.  •  Acts  xv. 


possessed  of  his  office,  Ip  ^^l^Oence  of  certshi  sets  of  violence  between 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Je^^  ^^  wni  oT\»oneT  to  Rome,*  whence  he  was 
afterwards  released,  and  J**;IJ^Pd  \o  Jerusalem.  Now  from  that  period 
he  could  not  be  called  high-p"e8t  ia  fhe  proper  sense  of  the  word,  ihougti 
Josephus''  has  sometimes  f  ive^  hjmihe  title  of  afx*fp««$  taken  in  the  more 
extensive  meaning  of  a  priest,  who  had  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Sanhedrin  :■ 
and  Jonathan,  though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumsrances  of  his 
elevation,  had  been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  dignity  in  the 
Jewish  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered*  hr 
order  of  Felix,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested  wirn 
that  office  by  Acrrippa,!*  elapsed  an  interval,  in  which  this  dignity  continued 
vacant.  Now  it  happened  precisely  in  this  interval  that  Saint  Paul  was 
apprehended  in  Jerusalem :  and  the  Sanhedrin  being  destitute  of  a  presi- 
dent, he  undertook  of  his  own  authority  the  discharge  of  that  office,  which 
he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny."  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Sl 
Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Jerusalem,  might  be  ignorant  tttal 
Ananias,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  priesthood,  had  t^en  upon 
himself  a  trust  to  which  he  was  not  entitled ;  he  might  therefore  very  na- 
turally exclaim,  '  /  wist  not,  brethren^  that  he  was  the  high-prieet  f*  Ad- 
mitting him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the 
expression  must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal 
to  recoiiniae  usurped  authority.  A  passage,  then,  which  has  hitherto  been 
involved  in  obscurity,  is  brought  b}r  this  relation  into  the  clearest  light ; 
and  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the 
fiily  Jewsi«  with  the  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin,  their  petition  to  Festus  to 
send  him  from  Cnsarea,  with  intent  to  murder  him  on  the  road.^*  are  facts 
wliich  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by  Josephus, 
who  mentions  the  principal  persons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  paints  their 
profligacy  in  colours  even  stronger  than  those  of  St.  Luke."«« 

(6.)  In  AcU  zzvii.  1.  Luke  relates  that  "when  St  Paul  was 
sent  from  Cesarea  to  Rome,  he  was,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
committed  to  the  care  of  Julius,  an  officer  of'  the  Augustan  co- 
hort, that  is,  a  Roman  cohort,  which  had  the  honour  of  beariag 
the  name  of  the  emperor. 

*'  Now  it  appears  from  the  account,  which  Josephus  has  giren  In  his 
second  book  on  the  Jewish  war,  >  >  that  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judtea, 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Ceaarea  was  ehi^y  comiiosed  of  soldiers  who  were 
nstives  of  Syria.  But  it  also  appears,  as  Veil  from  the  same  book<*  as 
from  the  twentieth  book  of  his  AntiquitieBiii  that  a  small  body  o(  Roman 
soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  1'ESA2;th  or  Augustan,  the  sanie 
Greek  word  being  employed  by  Josephus,  ss  by  the  sothor  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Tliis  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed  bj 
Cumanus,  who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  procuratorship  of  Ju- 
dea,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insurrection. *•  And  when  Festus.  who 
succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to  send  prisoners  fh>m  Cssares  to  Rome, 
he  would  of  course  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coincidence,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice ;  a  coincidence  which  we  should  never  have  discovered,  withoaC 
consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But  that  which  is  moet  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the  circuintitance,  that  this  select  body  of  soldiers  bore  the  title 
of  Augustan.  This  litle  was  known  of  course  to  9t.  Luke,  who  accompa- 
nied St.  Paul  from  Cipj^area  to  Rome.  But,  that,  in  the  lime  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  the  garrison  of  Ca^sarea,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers, 
contained  alno  a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  that  thev  were  dignified 
by  the  epiiliet  Augustan,  are  circumstances  so  minute,  that  no  impostor 
of  a  later  age  would  have  known  them.  And  they  prove  inconteslablv, 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  person  tn 
the  silualion  of  St.  Luke.''>» 

(7.)  Once  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  histoiy 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  exist  many  notes  of 
undesigned  coincidence  or  correspondency,  the  perusal  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  neither  the  history  was  taken  from  the 
letters,  nor  the  letters  from  the  histoxy.  "  And  the  undesigned" 
ness  of  these  agreements  (which  undeaignedneas  is  gathered 
from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity,  ^e  suit^ 
ableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  consist,  to  the 
places  in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  and  the  circuitous 
references  by  which  they  are  traced  out),  demonstrates  that  they 
have  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent 
contrivance.  But  coincidences  firom  which  these  causes  are  ex- 
cluded, and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted 
for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have 
truth  for  their  foundation.^' ^o 

These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  and 
in  a  most  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  **  Horsa  Pauli- 
ns,"  firom  which  admirable  treatise  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged.  As  the  basis  of  his  argument  he  assumes  nothing  but 
the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  that  immediately  strikes 
the  reader.  His  letters  are  connected  with  his  hisioiy  in  the 
Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  namerous  circumstances 
found  in  them.    By  examining  and  comparing  theae  circum- 

•  Joseph.  Ant  Jud  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  (  2. 

I  Joseph,  lib.  xx.  c.  9.  (  2.  and  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  K.  c.  17.  §  9. 

■  Apxupiif  in  the  plural  number  is  frequently  used  in  theNewTests^ 
ment  when  allusion  is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

■  Jos.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  (  5.  *•  Ibid.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  $  3. 
»i  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  §  2.                            »•  Acts  xxiil.  12—15. 

*>  Acu  XIV.  3.  >«  Michaelia,  voL  f.  pp.  51—64. 

>•  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  13.  f  7.  '•  Cap.  12.  §  6.  p.  174. 

II  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  t>  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6. 

I*  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  92— 84.  See  also  numerous  addi- 
tional instances  In  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt's  "  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found 
in  them  when  compared,  1.  With  each  other;  and,  2.  With  Josephus.** 
Lond.  182B.  8vo. 

••  Palsy's  Evidences,  voL  ii.  p.  186. 
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■tancM,  we  obaerre  that  the  history  and  the  epiatlet  are  neithir 
of  them  taken  from  the  other,  bat  ajne  independent  documents 
unknown  to,  or  at  least  unoonsulted  by,  each  other ;  but  we  find 
the  aabstanoe,  and  often  very  minute  articles  of  the  history,  re- 
eognised  in  tlie  epistles,  by  allusions  and  refiBrenoes  which  can 
neither  be  imputed  to  dengn,  nor,  without  a  foundation  in 
truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by  hints  and  expressions, 
nnd  single  words  dropping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the  pen 
of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to 
the  place  in  which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view 
to  consistency  or  agreement  These,  we  know,  ue  eflects 
which  reality  produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at  the  bottom, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist  When  such  undesigned 
coinctdences  are  too  dose  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for 
by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  they  must  necessarily  have 
truth  for  their  foundation.  This  argument  depends  upon  a  large 
deduction  of  particuktrB,  which  cannot  be  abstracted,  but  which 
cany  great  weight  of  evidence. 

If  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very 
letters  which  the  apostle  Paul  wrote,  they  substantiate  the  Chris- 
tian history.  The  great  object  of  modem  research  is  to  come  at 
the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  obscu- 
rity, the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can 
be  found,  we  regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark;  as  that 
by  which  we  can  correct,  adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and 
uncertainties  of  other  accounts.  The  fructs  which  they  disclose 
generally  come  out  incidentally,  and  therefore  without  design  to 
mislead  by  &Ise  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to 
Paul's  epistles  with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention  of  the  writer  than 
to  reoo^  any  part  of  his  history,  though  in  fact  it  is  made  public 
by  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  probable. 

These  letters  also  show,  1.  That  Christianity  had  prevailed 
before  the  confusions  that  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  3.  That  the  Gospels  were  not  made  up  of  reports 
and  stories  current  at  the  time;  for  a  man  cannot  be  led  by  re- 
ports to  refer  to  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be 
present  and  active.  3.  That  the  converts  to  Christianity  were 
not  the  barbarous,  mean,  ignorant  set  of  men,  incapable  of 
thought  or  reflection,  which  Uie  false  representations  of  infidelity 
would  make  them;  and  that  these  letters  are  not  adapted  to  the 
habhs  and  comprehension  of  a  barbarous  people.  4.  That  tlie 
history  of  Paul  is  so  impUcated  with  that  of  the  other  apostles, 
and  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  history  itself,  that  if 
Paul's  story  (not  the  miraculous  part)  be  admitted  to  be  true, 
we  cannot  reject  the  rest  as  fabulous.  For  example;  if  we  be- 
lieve Paul  to  have  been  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  we  must  also 
believe  that  there  were  such  men  as  Peter,  and  James,  and 
other  apostles,  who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  hiB 
life,  and  who  published  the  same  things  concerning  him  which 
Paul  taught  5.  That  Paul  had  a  sound  and  sober  judgment 
6.  That  Paul  underwent  great  sufferings,  and  that  ti^e  church 
was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at- 
tended with  dangers;  this  appears  even  from  incidental  passages, 
as  weO  as  direct  ones.  7.  Paul,  in  these  epistles,  asserts,  in 
positive,  unequivocal  terms,  his  performance  of  miracles,  pro- 
periy  so  called,  in  the  &ce  of  those  amongst  whom  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have 
exposed  the  falsity,  if  there  had  been  any.  (GaL  iiL  6.  Rom. 
zv.  18,  19.    SCor.  xiL  12.) 

This  testimony  shows  that  the  series  of  actions  represented  by 
Paul  was  real,  and  proves  not  only  that  the  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  history  devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering, in  consequence  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also  that 
the  author  of  the  Acts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history, 
and  a  companion  of  his  travels ;  which  establishes  the  credibility 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  considering  them  as  two. parts  of  the  same 
history  ;  foy  though  there  are  instances  of  second  parts  being 
forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second  part  is  genuine  and 
the  first  spurious.  Now,  is  there  an  example  to  be  met  with  of 
any  man  voluntarily  undergoing  such  incessant  hardships  as 
Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the 
sake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false ;  and  of  what,  if  false, 
he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ?  And  it  should  not  be  omitted, 
that  the  prejudices  of  Paul's  education  were  against  his  becoming 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  as  his  first  violent  opposition  to  it  evidently, 
showed.' 

Further ;  there  are  fbnr  Epihles  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who 
were  hit  friends ;  two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Phi- 

*  P»ley'a  flora  PanliQV,  In  the  conclusion.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
lluiUy,  ^ol.  tt.  C.7. 


lemon.  In  private  letters  to  intimate  companions  some  expres- 
sion would  surely  let  fall  a  hint  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there  were 
any.  Yet  the  same  uniform  design  of  promoting  sincerity,  bene- 
volence, and  piety,  is  perceived  ;  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ 
and  of  Paul  are  alluded  to  as  true  accounts,  in  his  private  as  in 
his  public  epistles. 

Besides  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  in  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  ftcts,  which  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also 
an  undesigned  agreement  throughout,  between  the  sentiments 
and  maimer  of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the  account 
of  his  character  and  conduct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every 
instance  of  this  kind  bespeaks  reality,  and  therefore  deserves 
notice  as  a  branch  of  internal  evidence.  The  Epistles  of  Paul 
show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, quick  conception,  crowded  thought,  fluent  expression,  and 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  hu  endeavours  to  accomplish  the 
point  at  which  he  aimed.  These  properties  correspond  with  the 
history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts.  Brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaiiel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish  learning.  His  speech  to 
the  philosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  his  behaviour  and  ad- 
dresses to  Agrippa,  Festus,and  Felix,  dtc.  prove  his  sagacity,  his 
judicious  selection  of  topics,  and  his  skill  in  reasoning.  The 
violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  to  have  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians  agrees  with  the  ardour  of  spirit  that 
breathes  in  all  his  letters,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of  bis  style. 

There  are,  indeed,  great  seeming  discordances,  which,  how- 
ever, are  easily  reconcileable  by  attending  to  his  ardent  temper, 
and  to  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct  in  different  periods  of 
his  life.  His  rage  against  the  Christians  (owing  to  strong  Jew- 
ish prejudices)  was  furious  and  unrestrained,^  and  unjustifiable 
against  any  peaceable  persons,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  Epistles  manifest  a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  by 
a  calmer  principle.  After  his  conversion,  Paul  was  at  the  same 
time  prudent,  steady,  and  ardent  He  was  as  inde&tigable  as  he 
had  been  before  ;  but,  instead  of  cruel  and  unjust  means  to  ob- 
tain his  purposes,  he  employed  argument,  persuasion,  and  the 
merciful  and  mighty  power  of  God.  The  religion  he  embraced 
accounts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His  conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  and  which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  his  Epis- 
tles, harmonize  every  seeming  contradiction  in  his  character,  and 
thus  become  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his  history 
and  of  hu  Epistles. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  there 
not  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  as  it  is 
delineated  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  as  it  is  discoverable  in  the 
style,  manner,  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles  1  Do  they  not  bear 
the  marks  of  the  same  energy,  the  same  unpolished  and  nervous 
simplicity,  the  same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  thought,  the 
same  strength  and  vigour  of  untutored  genius ;  strong  in  the 
endowments  of  nature,  but  vrithout  the  refinements  of  art  or 
science  ?  Now  there  would  scarcely  have  been  found  such  a  nice 
agreement  between  the  character  of  Peter  given  in  the  writings 
of  others,  and  exemplified  in  his  own,  if  the  one  had  been  a  fic- 
tion, or  the  other  spurious.  It  is  the  same  Peter  that  speaks  in 
the  Gospel  history,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epis- 
tles which  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  aa  graven 
by  the  Evangelists,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  impreseion  of 
his  letters.  This  is  an  argument  of  the  genuineness  of  lus  Epis- 
tles, and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish  ample  ma- 
terials for  pursuing  this  species  of  evidence  from  undesicpied 
coincidences  of  different  kinds.  Dr.  Paley ,^  and  Mr.  Wake- 
field,* have  both  produced  some  instances  of  it  between  the 
Gospels,  to  which  we  shall  only  add,  in  the  last  place,  that 
the  similitude  or  coincidence  between  the  style  of  John*s 
€k)spel,  and  the  first  epistle  that  bears  his  name,  is  so 
striking,  that  no  reader,  wno  is  capable  of  disoeming  what  is 
peculiar  in  an  autikior's  turn  of  thinking,  can  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  being  the  productions  of  one  and  the 
same  writer.^  Writings  so  circumttanced  prove  themselves 
and  one  another  to  be  geouine. 

•  Acts  vHi.  3.  ix.  1. 

•  T.  G.  Taylor't  Esasj  on  the  Cond.  and  Chsr.  of  Peter. 

«  Evid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  c  4.  ■  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  207— 2ia 

•  The  following  comparative  table  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first 
Epistle  of  Saint  John,  wiU(we  think)  prove  the  point  above  stated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  conuradicUon, 

Epistle.  OospeL 

Gh.  L  1.  That  which  was  from  the       Ch.  1. 1.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
beginning— J  iitmrm/ntm^  which  we    word.    14.  And,  •9i«a*«»«,  we  beheld 
have  contemplated— coQceming  the    his  glorv. 
living  word.  4.  In  him  was  life. 

14.  The  word  was  made  flesh. 
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The  forgeries  of  these  things,  if  forgeries  they  were,  must 
fas  Dr.  Jortin  has  forcibly  remarked)  naye  equalled  Father 
Hardouin's  atheistical  monks  of  the  uiirteenth  century ;  who, 
according  to  his  fantastical  account,  in  an  ace  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  surpassed  in  abilities  all  the  ancients  and 
modems ;  forced  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  whom  we  call 
classical;  and  were  not  only  great  poets,  but  also  great 
mathematicians,  chronologers,  geographers,  astronomers,  and 
critics,  and  capable  of  inserting^  in  their  proper  places  names 
and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  Athenian  archons,  Attic  months.  Olym- 
piads, and  Roman  consuls :  all  which  happy  inventions  have 
been  since  confirmed  byastronomical  calculations  and  tables, 
voyages,  inscriptions,  rasti  Capitolini,  fragments,  manu- 
scripts, and  a  diligent  collation  oT  authors  with  each  other.i 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct 
and  collateral,  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  many  of  them  are  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this  convincing:  con- 
clusion, viz.  that  the  books  now  extant  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings 
which  were  originally  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear. 


ON  THE  UNCORRUPTED  PRE8ERVATl<^^  [Chap.  IL 

From  the  Agreement  ^J  ^U  the  Vertioru,  and  Manuecripte 
that  are  known  to  ^^  ^^iant. — II.  The  uncorrupted  Pre^ 
tervation  of  the  hookt  of  the  JsTew  Testament  proved,  1. 
JProm  their  contents  / — "8.  From  the  utter  ImpooMibtUty  of 
an  univeroal  Corruption  of  them  being  accompUohedj — 3. 
From  the  Agreement  of  all  the  ManuMtriptOi — and,  4. 
From  the  Agreement  of  ancient  veraiono,  and  of  the  quota- 
Hono,  from  the  JWw  Testament  in  the  vritingo  of  the  early 
Chriotiane. — III.  General  Proofs  that  none  of  the  canonical 
Boohs  of  Scripture  are  or  ever  -were  lostd — ^IV.  Particular 
Proofs,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testaments— Y.  And 
also  of  the  JSTew  Testament, 


SECTION  in. 

ON  THB   UNCORRUPTED  PRSSKRVATION  OF  THE   BOOKS  OF 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

1.  The  uncorrupted  Preservation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  falsified 
or  corrupted  i    1.  By  Jevs  j'^-2.  By  Christians  : — and,  3. 


Epistie. 

teverkeer 

tivlf  iu  that  man  tbe  tovfe  of  God  la 


n.  6.  Whosoever  keepeth  his  word, 
ilf  iu  that  man  tbe  W     ' 
perfected. 


IL  6.  He  who  saith  he  abideth  in 
him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk, 
eren  aahe walked.  See  ch. iiL 21. iv. 
13.16. 

n.  8.  I  write  to  you  a  new  eom- 
mandment 

IlL  II.  This  la  the  message  which 
ye  have  heard  flrom  the  bextnning, 
Ihat  we  should  love  one  another. 

IL  8.  The  darkness  passeth  away, 
and  tbe  light  which  la  true,  now 
ahineth. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  light,  and  there 
la  no  stumbling  block  to  him. 

n.  13.  Young  children,  I  write  to 
you,  becauae  ye  have  known  the 

14.  Because  ye  have  known  him 
from  the  beginning. 

IL  S9.  Every  one  who  worketh 
righteousness,  is  begotten  of  God. 
8eealsoiv.9.v.L 

nt  1.  Behold  how  great  love  the 
Father  h»th  bestowed  on  us,  that  wa 
■liould  be  called  the  sons  or  God  1 

in.  2.  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
ahali  see  him  as  he  is. 

in.  8.  He  who  worketh  sio  is  of 
tlie  devil ;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning. 

HL  13.  Do  not  wander,  my  breth- 
ren, that  the  world  hatelh  you. 

IV.  9.  By  this  the  k>ve  of  God  was 
manifested,  that  God  sent  his  Son, 
the  only  begouen,  into  the  worUI, 
that  we  might  live  through  him. 

IV.  12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time. 

V.  13.  Theae  things  I  have  written 
to  you  who  believe  on  the  name  of 
tbe  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know 
that  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  that  ye 
may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

v.  14.  If  we  aak  any  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  he  heareth  ua. 

V.  20.  The  Son  of  God  la  come, 
and  balh  given  ns  an  understanding, 
that  we  know  him  that  is  true,  and 
we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  This  la  the  true 
God  and  eternal  life. 


GotpeL 

XIV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
koep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will 
love  him. 

XV.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  vou. 
As  the  branch  cannot  bring  rorth 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  me. 

XUL  34.  A  new  commandment  1 
give  to  you, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you. 

I.  6w  The  light  ahineth  la  dark- 


9.  Thatwaa  the  true  light 

XI.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night, 
he  stumbleth,  Decaoae  there  is  no 
light  to  him. 

XVn.  3.  This  Is  the  eternal  life, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 
true  God, 

And  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
■4nt 

m.  3.  Except  a  man  be  begotten 


6.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit 

I.  12.  To  them  ne  gave  power  to 
become  the  aons  of  Go<^  even  to 
them  who  believe  on  his  name. 

XVU.  21.  Be  with  me  where  lam. 


that  they  may  behold  my  glory. 
Viu.  44.  Ye  are  of  your&lhe 
devil— He  was  a  murderer  from  the 


beginning. 

XV.  2D.  If  they  have  persecuted 
me,  they  will  also  persecute  you. 

m.  16.  God  so  loved  the  worfd, 
that  he  gave  hia  onlv  begotten  Son, 
that  wboaoever  believeth  on  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  evavlaat- 
life. 

la  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time. 

XX.  31.  These  things  are  written, 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  lue  through 
bis 


inglife. 

I.  r 


XIV.  14.  If  ye  shall  aak  any  thfaig 
hi  my  name,  I  wMl  do  it 

XVU.  2.  Thou  hast  given  him 
power  ovpr  all  flesh,  that  he  might 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  aa  thou 
hast  given  him.  Z.  And  this  la  eter- 
nal life,  that  they  might  know  thee 
the  onlv  tnie  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  tDou  hast  sent  Macknight  on 
the  EpisUes,  Pre£  to  1  John,  sect.  it. 

■  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist  vol.  I.  pp  28.  et  seq.  Less's  Aathcntlcity  of  the 
New  Testamant,  translated  by  Mr.  Kiogdon,  pp.  1—26.  Michaeita,  vol.  i.  pp. 


Although  the  genmneness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  have  been  thus  clearly  proved,  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  asked  whether  those  books  have  not  long 
since  been  destroyed  1  And  whether  they  have  been  trana- 
mitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  ?  To  these  inauiries  we 
reply,  that  we  have  evidence,  equally  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tory with  that  w^hich  has  demonstrated  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  that 
they  have  descended  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  any 
thing  materia] ; — such  evidence  indeed  as  can  be  adduced  for 
no  other  production  of  antiauity. 

I.  And,  first,  with  reeara  to  the  Old  Teatameni,  although 
the  Jews  have  been  charged  with  corrupting  it,  yet  tliis 
charge  has  never  been  substantiated,  and,  in  fact,  the  thing 
itself  is  morally  impossible.  Generally  speaking,  the  ail- 
ments which  have  demonstrated  that  the  Pentateuch  Tor  five 
books  of  Moses)  is  not,  and  could  not  be  a  forgery  in  uie  first 
instance,  apply  eaually  to  prove  that  these  books  have  not 
been  wilfully  and  designedly  coirupted.  But,  to  be  more 
particular,  we  may  remark, 

1.  That  there  is  no  proof  or  vestige  whatever  of  such  pre^ 
tended  alteration. 

The  Jews  have  in  every  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  the 
genuine  and  uncorrupted  work  of  one  single  person,  and  have 
equally  respected  every  part  of  it  Indeed,  if  they  bad  mutilated 
or  corrupted  theae  writinga,  they  would  doubtless  have  expunged 
from  them  every  relation  of  ftcts  snd  events,  that  milxtated 
against  the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  when 
could  such  an  alteration  or  corruption  have  been  executed  1  It 
was  not  possible,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Moses,  for  the  memory 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  too  recent  for 
any  one  to  venture  upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  puln 
lie  notoriety  would  lutve  contradicted.  The  Pentateuch,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  altered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua 
and  that  generation  lived,  who  were  zealous  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  (Josh.  xxiv.  31.)  From  that  time  to  the  age  of 
Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direction  of  civil  govemon 
or  judges,  who  braved  every  danger  in  defience  of  the  Ibnn  of  go- 
vernment established  in  the  sacred  books. 

Further,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  pro- 
phets who  flounshed  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  and  who  were 
neither  slow  nor  timid  in  reproving  the  ains  both  of  rulers  and 
subjects,  would  not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  offence  in 
idlence.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  booki 
of  Moses  were  kept  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  rivaliy 
that  continued  to  subsist  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  corruption  or  alteration ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  attempted  in  either  kingdom  without 
opposition  and  detection  from  the  other,  of  which  some  notice 
must  have  been  taken  in  their  historical  books.  Besides,  if  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  corrupted  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  the  Jews  could  not  have  passed  without  cen- 
sure from  them,  who  rebuked  their  hypocrisy,  incredulity,  and 
wickedness  with  so  much  severity.  If  there  had  been  any  altera- 
tion or  corruption,  it  must  have  been  the  work  either  of  one  or 
of  many  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  any  one  person 
could  do  It,  without  being  exposed :  nor  that  any  one  could  have 
vanity  enough  to  expect  success  in  an  attempt  to  alter  facts  In  a 
book  so  universally  read  and  so  much  esteemed.  The  unity  of 
design,  the  correspondence  of  sentiment,  and  the  uniform  refer- 
ence to  the  same  fiicts,  which  are  observable  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  were  united  in 
corrupting  or  altering  any  part  of  it    In  a  word,  no  man  of 

4—64.  Bioipson's  Internal  Evidencea,  pp.  160—165.  Halea*a  Analvnia  of 
Chronolofj,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  687—692.  Stoach,  de  Canone,  p.  69.  Picte^ 
Th^ologle  Chrctienne,  tome  i.  p.  83.  Emesti  Interp.  Nov.  Tpst.  pars.  iii.  pp. 
147.  et  aeq.  See  also  a  very  copious  dtiicussion  of  the  Evidences  for  tbfr 
Authenticity  of  the  New  TcBtiunent  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1821.  6vo. 
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Dumber  of  men  conld  mtke  an  attempt  of  this  kind  without  being 
expoeed.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  any  man  or  number 
of  men  could  have  capacity  competent  to  effect  such  a  design, 
who  would  not  also  have  had  the  sense  to  obsenre  the  necessity 
of  making  it  more  agreeable  to  the  natural  tempers  of  mankind, 
in  order  that  it  might  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted 
after  the  birth  of  Chritt,  out  of  malice  to  the  Christians,  and 
in  order  to  deprive  them  of  arguments  and  eTidences  for  proving 
their  religion,  the  Jews  would  unquestionably  have  expunged  or 
falsified  those  memorable  prophelBies  concerning  Christ  which 
were  so  irrefragably  cited  both  by  him  and  by  his  apostles.  But 
no  such  obliteration  or  alteration  has  ever  been  made ;  on  the 
contraxy,  those  very  passages  have  continued  in  their  original 
puritj,  and  are  sometimes  more  express  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text  than  in  the  common  translation. 

3.  In  fact,  neither  hefart  nor  after  the  time  of  Christy  could 
iheJeun  corrupt  or  fabtfy  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  for^ 

[i.]  Befurt  thai  events  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  them 
by  the  Jews,  especially  to  the  mw,  would  render  any  forgery 
or  material  change  in  their  contents  impossible. 

The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  Israelites,  it  is  improbable  that  this  peo- 
ple, who  possessed  that  land,  would  su£br  it  to  be  altered  or 
fidsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  law  than  that 
of  other  nations  less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain 
stated  seasons,  the  law  was  publicly  read  before  all  the  people 
of  Israel  ;■  and  it  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark,  for  a  con- 
stant memorial  against  those  who  transgressed  it^  Their  king 
was  required  to  vrite  him  a  copy  of  thit  law  in  a  booh,  out  of 
that  which  is  before  the  prieato  the  Ijevitee,  and  to  read 
therein  all  the  day  of  hit  life  g^  their  priests  also  were  com- 
manded to  teach  the  children  of  Itrael  all  the  ttatutet,  vfhich 
the  Lord  had  opoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Motet  ;^  and  pa- 
rents were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar  to  themselves, 
bat  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children  ;^  besides  which, 
a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any 
addition  to  or  diminution  from  the  law/  Now  such  precepts  as 
these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an  impostor  who  was  adding 
to  it,  and  who  would  vrish  men  to  forget  rather  than  enjoin 
them  to  remember  it ;  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know 
and  observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests 
And  Levites.  The  people  who  were  to  teach  their  children, 
most  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have 
had  copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of 
it,  as  being  the  law  of  the  land.  Further,  after  the  people  were 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the  people  of  Israel  and  those 
of  Judah  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law ;  and  the  rivalry 
or  enmity,  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented 
either  of  them  fiom  altering  or  adding  to  the  law.  Afier  the 
Israelites  were  carried  captives  into  Assyria,  other  nations  were 
placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead ;  and  the  Samari- 
tans received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  priest  who  was 
sent  by  order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
fliann^  of  the  God  of  the  land,^  or  several  years  afterwards 
from  the  hands  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high-priest, 
who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  who 
was  constituted,  by  Sanballat,  the  firvt  high-priest  of  the  temple 
at  Samaria.*  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means  the  Samari- 
tans had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew 
or  Phenidan  charactera,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day :  whereas 
the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldee  characters  (in  which 
it  also  remains  to  this  day),  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learned  the  Chaldee  language 
daring  their  seventy  years  abode  at  Babylon.  The  jealousy  and 
hatred,  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  made 
it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the  text  in 
any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery :  and  the 
general  agreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly 
demonstrates  that  the  copies  were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can 
any  better  evidence  be  desired,  that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not 
boen  Goirupted  or  interpolated,  than  this  very  book  of  the  8am»- 

>  DahL  zxxI.  9-13.  Josh.  viU.  34, 36.  Neh.  vUi.  l-«w 

•  Deut  zzxL  28.  a  DeuL  xvil.  18, 19.  «  Levlt  x.  It. 

»  Dent  y\.  7.  «  Deut  Iv.  2l  xil.  32L  «  2  Kings  zvil.  V. 

•  Netu  xiU.  2B.    Josephns,  Ant  Jud  tib.  xl.  c.  8.    Bp.  Newton's  Works, 
ToL  t  p.  23. 


ritans ;  which,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  discord  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the  other  as  any 
classic  author  in  less  tract  o(  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by 
the  unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers." 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  were  publicly  read  m  their 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day  ;>o  which  was  an  excellent  method 
of  securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the  observation 
of  the  law.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made, 
were  so  many  additional  securities.  To  these  facts  we  may 
add,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  is 
another  guarantee  for  their  integrity  :  so  great  indeed  was  that 
reverence,  that,  according  to  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus,!'  they  would  suffer  any  torments,  and  even  death  itself, 
nther  than  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
law  was  also  enacted  by  Uiem,  which  denounced  him  to  be  guilty 
of  inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the  slightest 
possible  alteration  in  their  sacred  books.  7*he  Jewish  doctors, 
fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law,  passed  4^ir  own  notions  as 
traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ  and  hb 
apostles  accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard 
for  those  traditions,  but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying 
or  corrupting  the  Scriptures  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  Christ 
urged  them  to  oearch  the  Scriptureog^  which  he  doubtless 
would  have  said  with  some  caution  if  they  had  been  falsified  or 
corrupted :  and  he  not  only  refers  to  the  Scriptures  in  general, 
but  appeals  directly  to  the  writings  of  Moses.i''  It  is  also  known, 
that  during  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various 
secta  and  parties,  each  of  whom  watched  over  the  othera  with 
the  greatest  jealousy,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  such  falsifi- 
cation or  corruption  utterly  impracticable.  Since,  then,  the  Jews 
could  not  falsify  or  corrupt  the  Hebrew  ikriptnres  before  the 
advent  of  Christ, 

[ii.l  So  neither  Kaoe  these  writings  been  falsijied  or  car^ 
rupteaArrzK  the  birth  of  Christ. 

For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  held  in 
high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews  also  fre- 
quently suffered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been 
corrupted  or  altered.  Besides,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a 
mutual  guard  upon  each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any 
material  corruption  impossible,  if  it  had  been  attempted ;  for  if 
such  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  /no«,  they  would  have 
been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The  accomplishment  of  such 
a  desigpi,  indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable,  from  the  moral 
impossibility  of  the  Jews  (who  were  dispersed  in  every  country 
of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to  collect  all  the  then  ex- 
isting copies  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Christians,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews ; 
nor  could  any  such  attempt  have  been  made  by  any  other  man 
or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews  and  Christians. 

3.  The  admirable  amemeni  of  all  the^aneient  paraphrases 
and  versionsj^*  and  of  the  writinga  of  Joflephus,  with  the 

■  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinklng ,  part  I.  remark  27.  (vol.  v.  pL 
144.  of  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion  Theoktgicum,  Svo.  Oxford,  1792.) 

1*  Acts  ziii.  14,  16.  27.  Luke  tv.  17—20. 

It  Philo,  apiid  Euseb.  de  Prsp.  Eva&f.  Ub.  vlU.  c.  2.  Josepbos  contre 
Apion.  lib.  L  f  8. 

»•  John  V.  39.  "  John  v.  46,  47. 

i«  The  Old  Testameat  has  been  trsnslated  into  a  great  nnmber  of  lan- 
guages ;  but  the  only  versions,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  are  those 
which  were  made  either  previously  to  the  Christian  aenu  or  very  shortly 
after  its  commencement  At  that  period,  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Law  bad  been  translated  Into  Ghaldee,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  the  East, 
with  whom  the  original  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  Isnguage ;  the 
whole  had  been  rendered  Into  Greek  (two  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
before  the  blith  of  Jesus  Christ)  for  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
still  less  acquainted  with  Hebrew;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  Into 
Syriac,  for  the  Syrian  Christians.  These  three  vendons  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time  :  numerous  manuscript  copies  and  printed  editions  of 
them  are  extant ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  differences, 
they  represent  to  us  the  same  text,  the  same  booka  the  same  predictions, 
and  the  same  phrases.  Now  this  agreement  is  not  the  result  of  any  design 
on  the  part  of  the  translators,  or  of  any  fnud  on  the  part  of  learned  men. 
These  three  sister  versions,  having  once  issued  from  their  common  parent, 
have  been  for  ever  separated  by  events  and  by  a  rtvalship  which  still  sub 
sists.  The  Chaldee  version,  wlUch  was  carefUUy  preserved  and  consulted 
by  the  Hebrews,  remained  unknown  to  Christians  during  the  early  ages  of 
the  church,  and  has  been  in  their  hands  only  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
The  Christiana  of  Syria  knew  as  little  of  the  Greek  versfon,  as  the  Greeks 
did  of  the  Syriac :  and  the  Greek  version,— which  waa  diffused  throush- 
out  the  West,  and  translated  in  its  turn  into  Latin,  and  which,  under  this 
second  form,  became  the  object  of  exclusive  respect  In  the  Romish 
Church,— could  not  borrow  any  thing  flroro  the  other  versions,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  utterly  Ignorant.  The 
agreement,  therefore,  of  these  three  witnesses^  Is  so  much  the  more 
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Old  Testament  as  it  is  now  extant,  toffether  with  the  quotap 
tioDS  which  are  made  from  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time,  forbid  us  to  in- 
dulge any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in  the  books 
of  Sie  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence 
of  which  a  subiect  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books 
are  now  in  our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripta  of  the  Old 
Testament  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty), 
wkieh  are  known  to  oe  extant^  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncoT' 
Tupted  preservation. 

These  manuflcripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain 
one  part  and  aome  another.*  But  it  is  absolutely  impoasible 
that  every  manuscript,  whether  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any 
ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  ahould  or  could  be  deeigneftly 
altered  or  falsified  In  the  same  passages,  without  detection  either 
by  Jews  or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant  are,  con- 
fessedly, liable  to  errors  and  mistakes  from  the  carelessness,  negli- 
gence, or  inaccuracy  of  copyists :  but  they  are  not  all  uniformly 
incorrect  throughflit,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  passages ;  but 
what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although 
the  various  readings,  which  have  been  discovered  by  learned 
men,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  collation  of  every 
known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that 
their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any  opportunities  of 
correcting  the  sacred  text  in  important  passages.  So  far,  how- 
ever, are  these  extensive  and  profound  researches  from  being 
either  trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  from  them 
the  greatest  advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any 
real  friend  of  revealed  religion  ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  agreement  of  the  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  now 
extant  in  their  original  language,  with  each  other,  and  with  our 
Bibles.^ 

11.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  nrrEORiTV 
AND  UNcoBRUPTNEss  OF  THE  Nkw  TESTAMENT  in  any  thing 
material.  The  testimonies,  adduced  in  the  preceding  section 
in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Uie  New 
Testament,  are,  iu  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  show  that 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrjupted.  But,  to 
be  more  particular,  we  remark, 

1.  That  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  is  Tnanifestf  from  their  contents  i 

For,  so  eariy  as  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  find  the  very  same  factt,  and  the  very  same  doctrines^  uni- 
versally received  by  the  Christians,  which  we  of  the  present 
day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament 

3.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  both 
impossible  and  impracticable,  nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a 
torruption  be  found  in  history, 

[i.]  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their 
authors ;  and  before  their  death  copies  were  dispersed  among  the 
different  communities  of  Christians,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years  aller  the 
ascension,  churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  (he  New 
Testament,  especially  the  four  Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of 
their  public  worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.'  Nor  would  the  use 
of  them  be  confined  to  public  worship ;  for  these  books  were 
not,  like  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the 
public,  but  were  exposed  to  public  investigation.  When  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  published  to  the  world, 
the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest  esteem  and 
reverence  for  writings  that  delivered  an  authentic  and  inspired 
history  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be 
desirous  of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure.    Hence,  as 

remarkable,  as  they  never  could  have  heard,  that  these  versions  belonced 
to  rival  and  hostile  churches,  and  were  the  work  of  inveterate  enemies,  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christiana,  of  Jews  of  PaJes- 
tine,  and  Alexandrian  Jews.  Tliey  do,  however,  agree  together.  There- 
fore they  give  us,  with  certainty,  the  ancient  and  true  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  precisely  as  it  was  extant  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Cellerier,  de  TOrigtue  Auihentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  pp. 

<  See  an  account  of  tlie  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in/roj  Script.  Ciut.  part  i.  chap.  iil.  secL  i.  and  sect  ii.  S«  52,  3. ;  and  for  Uie 
chief  critical  editions,  see  the  fitbliograuhlcal  Appendix  to  vol  ii.  part  i. 
chap.  i.  sect  I.  . 

»  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Oirist.  Theol.  vol.  I.  p.  13. 

*  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  of 
hia  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  references  to  which  may  be  seen 
to  the  ceueral  Index  to  his  works,  article  Scripture:  See  particularly 
the  testlmoQies  of  Justin  Martyr,  T^uJUan,  Ongen,  and  Augustine. 
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we  learn  from  nnqtic^'Jj^e  antfaority,  copies  were  multiplied 
and  disseminated  as  rap*"'^  as  the  boundaries  of  the  chureh  in- 
creased ;  and  translation'  were  made  into  as  many  languages 
as  were  spoken  by  its  professon,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day  ;  so  that  it  would  veiy  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word  or  phrase. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  (without  violating  all  probability) 
that  all  Christians  should  agree  in  a  design  of  changing  or  cor- 
rupting the  original  books ;  and  if  some  only  should  make  the 
attempt,  the  uncorrupted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect 
them.  And  supposing  there  was  some  error  in  one  translation 
or  copy,  or  something  changed,  added,  or  taken  away  ;  yet  there 
were  many  other  copies  and  other  translations,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be  or  would  be  corrected. 

[ii.]  Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during 
the  lives  of  their  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number 
of  mtnesses  was  alive  to  attest  the  &cts  which  they  record  ;  so 
neither  could  any  material  alteration  take  place  AFTsa  their 
deceaae,  without  being  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts 
were  preserved  in  the  churchea.  The  Christians  who  were  in- 
structed by  the  apostles  or  by  their  immediate  successors,  tra- 
velled into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  copies  of 
their  writings ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and 
preserved.  Now  (as  we  have  already  seen)^  we  have  an  un- 
broken series  of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  backwards, 
from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  very  time 
of  the  apostles ;  and  these  very  testimonies  are  equally  applicar 
ble  to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preservation.  Moreover,  harmonies 
of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  constructed ;  commentaries 
were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  (many  of  which  are  still  extant),  manuscripts 
were  collated,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  put  forth. 
These  sacred  records,  being  universally  regarded  as  the  supreme 
standard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Christians  with 
peculiar  respect,  as  being  divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an 
authority  belonging  to  no  other  books.  Whatever  controversies, 
therefore,  arose  among  different  sects  (and  th^  church  was  very 
early  rent  with  fierce  contentions  on  doctrinal  points),  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed  to  by  every 
one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy  ; 
consequently  it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impractica- 
ble, that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify 
them,  in  any  fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  single 
expression  to  frtvour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single 
sentence,  without  being  detected  by  thousands.  "  If  one  party 
was  inclined  either  to  omit  what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets, ' 
or  to  insert  what  might  afford  them  additional  support,  there 
was  always  some  other  party  both  ready  and  willing  to  detect 
the  fraud.  And  even  if  they  persevered  in  altering  their  own 
manuscripts,  they  had  not  the  power  of  altering  the  manuscripts 
in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Though  the  corruption  there- 
fore might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  general  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  books  which  compose  the  Greek  Testament 
have  been  transcribed,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  frequently 
than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  author.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts  must 
have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptation 
to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to  doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work 
which  relates  to  mstters  indifferent,  the  impediments  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  still  more  powerful  than 
the  temptation.  The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  difierent 
places,  and  the  Epistles,  which  were  addressed  to  difierent  com- 
munities, were  multiplied  in  copies,  dispersed  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  general  corruption  of  the  Greel^  manuscripts  was  a 
thing  impossible,  for  it  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a 
union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed,  nor  without  a  general 
combination,- which  could  not  have  been  formed,  before  Chris- 
tianity had  received  a  civil  establishment  But  if  such  a  com- 
bination had  been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried  into 
efiect,  without  becoming  a  matter  of  genera]  notoriety.  And 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  silent  on  such  a  combination.  Tho 
silence  of  history  is  indeed  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  a 
fact  established  by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could 
not  be  generally  known.  But  the  silence  of  history  b  important 
in  reference  to  a  faoC,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  been 
a  subject  of  general  notoriety.  Whatever  corruptions  therefore 
may  have  ti^en  plaoe  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  those  corrup- 


«  See  pp.  41-46.  supra. 
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lions  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  bave  been  eitended  to  them  all."'  Indeed,  though 
all  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  should  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New  Testament,  yet 
the  people  would  never  bave  consented  to  it;  and  if  .even  both 
teachers  and  pec^e  had  been  disposed  to  have  committed  such 
a  fraud,  most  unquestionably  their  adversaries  would  not  fiul  to 
bave  reproached  them  with  it.  The  Jews  and  heathens,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down'  their  religion,  would  never 
bave  concealed  it  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  acute 
enemies  of  the  Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage 
from  such  corruption.  In  a  word,  even  though  the  silence  of 
their  adversaries  had  &voured  so  strange  an  enterprlM,  yet  the 
different  parties  and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang 
up  among  Christians,  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it  In- 
deed, if  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by  the  or- 
thodox, it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any 
thing,  he  would  have  been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other 
heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a  division  commenced  in  the 
fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches, 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire ; 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west 
would  have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fad,  both  the  eastern 
and  western  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either 
of  them  was  altered  or  felaified. 

3.  The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament 
is  further  evident,  from  the  Jgreement  of  all  the  Mimuscripis, 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant, 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  ting'le  classic  author 
whomsoever :  upwards  of  throe  hundred  and  fifty  were  collated 
by  Griesbach,  for  his  celebrated  critical  edition.  These  manu- 
scripts, it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire :  most  of'  them  contain  only 
the  Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  world  ;  several  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelve  hun* 
dred  years  old,  and  give  us  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant  with  each  other,  as  any 
person  may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the  critical  editions 
published  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach.' 
The  thirtjf  th»u9and  various  readings,  which  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the  hundred  and 
f/ly  th0U9and  which  Griesbach*s  edition  is  said  to  contain,  in 
BO  degree  whatever  affiact  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the 
text  In  feet,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  tf anacripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the 
more  likely  is  it,  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original 
reading  will  be  investigated  and  ascertained.  The  most  correct 
and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant,  are  those  of  which  we 
have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts ;  and  the  most  de- 
proved,  mutilated,  and  inaccurate  editions  of  the  old  writers  are 
those  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps 
only  a  single  manuscript  extant  Such  are  Athensus,  Clemens 
Romanus,  Hesychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  formidable  mass 
of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence 
of  collators,  not  one-tenth— -nay,  not  one  hundreth-part,— either 
makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  al- 
teration in  the  sense  in  any  modem  version.  They  consist  al- 
most wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  grammatical  and 
verbal  difieienoes,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition 
of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change 
the  sense,  afiect  it  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  his- 
torical, and  geographical  circumstances,  or  other  collateral  matr 
ters ;  and  the  still  smaller  number  that  make  any  alteration  in 
things  of  consequence,  do  not  on  that  account  place  us  in  any 
absolute  uncertainty.  For,  either  the  true  readuig  may  be  dis- 
covered by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quota- 
tions found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  shoukl  these  fail  to 
give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the 
doctrine  in  question  firom  other  unditputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  This  observation  particularly  applies  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  ;  which  some  per^ 
sons  of  late  years  hav»  attempted  to  expunge  firom  the  NewTee- 

t  Rp.  BfATsb's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  10^  11. 

•  See  an  account  of  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
ifi/ro,  Part  L  Chap.  IIL  Sect  II.  §4.,  and  of  the  critical  edition,  above  men- 
(k»ned  in  tbe  Bibliographical  Appeudix  to  vol.  ii.  Part  L  Chap.  L  Sect  IIL 


tament,  because  a  few  controverted  paangee  have  been  cited  in 
proof  of  them;  but  these  doctrines  are  written,  as  with  a  sim- 
beam,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  The  very  -wortt 
manutcript  extant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  ourfaith^ 
or  dettroy  one  moral  precept,  not  eUewhere  given  in  the  moot 
explicit  termo*  All  the  omiooiono  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
put  together  couM  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relating  either  to  faith  or  morals ;  and  all 
the  additiono,  countenanced  by  tbe  whole  mass  of  manuscripts 
already  collated,  do  not  introduce  a  single  point  essentiail  either 
to  &ith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  or  Elzevir  editions.  And,  though  for  the  beauty,  em- 
phasis, and  critical  perfection  of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  new  edition,  formed  on  Griesbach's  plan,  is  desirable ;  yet  from 
such  a  one  infidelity  can  expect  no  help,  false  doctrine  no  su|^ 
port,  and  even  true  religion  no  accession  to  its  excellence,— as 
indeed  it  needs  none.  The  general  uniformity,  therefore,  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  dispersed  through 
all  the  countries  in  the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  languages,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  uniformly  been  held, 
and  the  singular  care  which  was  taken  in  transcribing  them ;  and 
so  far  are  the  various  readings  contained  in  these  manuscripts 
from  being  hostile  to  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  (as  some  sceptics  have  boldly  affirmed, 
and  some  timid  Christians  have  apprehended,)  that  they  afibrd 
us,  on  tlie  contrary,  an  additional  and  most  convincing  proof 
that  they  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  precisely  the 
same  as  they  were  when  they  lef^  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  existence  of  various  readings  afifoids  no  just  inference 
against  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
"  We  all  distinguish  between  the  oubotance  and  the  circum^ 
itMiceo  of  a  work,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  ac- 
curacy the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  possesses,  in  general,  the  oenoe  of  a  valuable  author, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  because  of  some  defects  or  interpo- 
lations in  the  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  uncertain  respecting 
the  true  reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The  narrative 
of  an  historian,  and  the  deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, may  impress  the  mind  as  true,  notwithstanding  they  con- 
tain some  mistakes  and  inconsistencies.  I  do  not- know  why  a 
degree  of  precision  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  com- 
munication, which  is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony ; 
or  why  a  standing  miracle  should  be  wrought  to  prevent  acci- 
dents happening  to  a  sacred  book,  which  are  never  supposed  to 
affect  the  credit  or  utility  of  profiine  writings."* 

4.  The  last  testimony,  to  be  adduced  for  the  inteflprity  and 
incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Ancient  Versions  and  Quotations  from  it^ 
which  are  made  in  the  writings  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
three  centuries^  and  in  those  of  the  succeeding  fathers  of  i/ie 
church. 

The  testimony  of  Vxnsioirs,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fathera 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writen,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment* The  QuoTATioxs  from  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
might  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their 
commentaries. and  other  writiiigs.  And  though  these  citations' 
were,  in  many  instances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always 
made  with  due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most 
commonly  with  regard  to  the  words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of 
the  words,  they  correspond  with  the  original  records  firom  which 
they  were  extracted : — an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  pre- 
served. The  idle  objection,  therefore,  to  the  incorruptness  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  some  opposera  of  divine  revelation  have 
endeavoured  to  raise,  on  an  alleged  alteration  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  fiedls  com 
pletely  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.^    Nor  do  we  hazard  too 

•  Rev.  R.  Burnside's  "  ReUgion  of  Mankind,  a  Series  of  Enays,"  voL  i. 
p.  327.  *  See  pp.  40— 4&  48.  tupra, 

•  The  objection  above  alluded  to  is  founded  on  the  following  passage,  oc- 
earring  in  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununenais,  an  African  bishon,  who 
nourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  "Messala  V.  C.  Coas. 
Gonstantinopoli,  iubente  Anastasio  Imperatore,  sancta  evangelia,  tamquam 
ab  idiotis  evangelistis  compoaita,  reprehenduntur  et  emendantur."  (Vict 
Tun.  Chron.  p.  6.  apud  Scalig.  Thes.  Temp.)  i.  e.  In  the  eonmlahip  of  Met- 
•ala  (A.  D.  606.),  at  Omatantinople,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anaatatiuo. 
the  holy  GoapeU^  as  beinr  eompootd  by  illiterate  evangeUoU,  are  censured 
and  corrected.  On  the  objection  to  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels,  which  has 
been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  wa  may  remark,  In  additioa 
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much  in  Mying,  that  if  all  the  ancient  writings  new  extant  in 
Europe  were  collected  together,  the  bulk  of  them  would  by  no 
means  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  quotations  taken  from  the 
New  Testament  alone ;  so  that  a  man  might,  with  more  sem- 
blance of  reason,  dispute  whether  the  writings  ascribed  to  Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes,  Virgil,  or  Cesar,  are  in  the  main  such  as 
they  left  them,  than  he  could  question  whether  those  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  are  really  their 
productions.! 

III.  Although  we  thus  have  erery  possible  eyidenoe  that 
can  be  reaaonaSly  desired ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited 
or  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  it  has  been  objected  that  some  of  those  books 
are  now  tvaniine^  which  once  were  constituent  parts  of  tLe 
Scriptures.  A  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that 
Uiis  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  and  that  none 
of  the  writings  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the  Jews  and 
Christians  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  inspired 
writings)  ever  were  or  could  be  lost ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  sacred  or  inspired  writing  is  now  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  canon  of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  very 
unsuitable  to  the  ordinary  concfuct  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
suffer  a  book  written  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  be  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  no  small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Being,  to  say,  that  he  first  influenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of 
book^  (that  is,  by  his  own  extraordinary  impressions  on  men's 
minds  caueed  them  to  be  written,)  and  afterwards  permitted 
them  by  chance,  or  the  negligence  of  men,  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost  If  they  were  not  eerviceable  to  instruct  and  direct  man- 
kind in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great  ends  of  being,  why 
were  they  at  first  given  1  If  they  were,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  ftie  same  kind  Providence  which  gave  them  would  again 
take  them  away.  How  high  such  a  charge  as  this  rises,  both 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  eveiy  one  who  will  think  impartially  on 
the  matter.  This  argument  becomes  still  more  strong,  when 
we  consider  the  great  care  which  the  Divine  Being  in  all  ages 
took  to  preserve  those  books  which  are  now  received  into  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  when  the  persons  with  whom 
they  were  intrusted  were  under  ^circumstances,  in  which,  with- 
out the  influence  of  Heaven,  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  preserved  them.  To  instance  only 
that  one  time  when  the  Jews  were  under  the  tyranny  of  An- 
tiochuB  Epiphanes,'  when  although  that  monster  of  iniquity 
laid  their  temple  and  their  city  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred 
books  he  could  meet  with,  and  at  length  published  a  decree,  that 
all  those  should  sufier  immediately  death  who  did  not  resign 
their  copies,  yet  was  the  sacred  volume  safely  preserved,  and 
cars  was  taken  of  it  by  its  author. 

2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred 
books  was  such,  as  would  be  a  very  etfectual  means  to  se- 
cure them  from  perishing. 

This  is  well  known  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  and 
indeed  no  less  can  be  reasonably  imagined  of  those,  who  looked 
upon  these  books  as  discovering  the  method  of  obtaining  eternal 
life,  and  that  religion,  for  which  they  willingly  sacrificed  both 
themselves  and  all  they  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  just  mentioned,  so  also 
under  the  Christian  persecutions  no  endeavours  were  wanting 
to  extirpate  and  abolish  the  Scriptures.    It  is  evident  that  the 

to  the  obaerratlons  already  given,  first,  that,  whatever  this  desiKii  upon  the 
Gospels  was,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  execution ;  for  if  any 
Imlaificaiion  of  tiiem  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  have  raised 
tn  the  east,  where  Anastasius  wa.4  universally  hated  I  It  would,  in  fact, 
have  cost  that  emperor  his  crown  and  his  life.  Secondly,  If  he  had  really 
designed  to  corrupt  the  puritv  of  the  Gospels,  the  hiMtorians  of  that  time, 
who  have  not  been  backward  in  relating  his  other  maloractices,  would  not 
fail  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing  monument  of  hi«  infamy.  But  they 
are  totally  silent  concerning  any  siuch  attempt  See  Millii  Prolegomena  ad 
Nov.  Teat.  hS  lOU,  1015.  (p.  98.  edit.  Kusteri) ;  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on 


Freethinkinff,  rem.  xxxiii.  (Enchiridion  Theologlcum,  vol.  v.  pp.  175—186.); 

"  .  Ibbot'a  Diiicoiirses  at  the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii  pp.  759,  760.  folio  e<lit. 

Ernesti,  lust.  lulerp.  Nov.  Teat  pp.  15U-156.    Lardncr's  Works,  8vo. 


vol.  vi.  pp.  650—672. ;  4io.  vol.  iii.  pp. '4 'i9— 470.  Stnach,  De  Canons,  pp.  85. 
et  acq.  Moldcnhawer,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  19G— 19^  Leas,  pp.  213— 
266.    Dr.  Ilarwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  120—126.    Michae 


liH,  VOL  I.  pp.  23—69.  and  vol.  il  j)p.  3e!J-^4.    Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the 
Version  of  the  New  Tei 
ui 

3 ion  Uhr^tienne,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
igion  Chrctienne,  vol.  iil. 


Uairarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  xxix.  xzx.  238,  259. 
an's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Cod(  '  ~~    '  ~~ 


Trait'!  de  la  VentA  de  la  Religion  Chrctienne,  vol. 


les,  pp.  152—159. 


Bentley's  Remarks  oo  FreethinUng,  remark  xxzii.  (in 
vol-  V.  pp.  154—175.) 
•  Joseph.  AnOq.Jud.  Jib.  ziie.  7.    See  siso  1  Bface.  L  ».  67. 


Dr.  Ry. 

Abbadie, 

45—57.    Vernet, 

p.  43-76.    Dr. 

Dchirid.  Theol. 


warm  zeal  and  dlli^^n^  f^  of  the  MMiA  preflerved  them ;  and 
although  the  emperor  *^^enan  in  his  imperial  edict,  vmong 
other  cruelties,  enacted*  tbat  all  the  sacred  books  should  be  burnt 
wherever  they  were  found ;'  jet  as  the  courage  and  resolution 
of  the  Christians  baffled  and  frustrated  the  design  of  his  rage  in 
all  other  instances,  so  they  frustrated  it  Teiy  remaikably  in  thip 
instance.    Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider, 

3.  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  lan- 
^agea  or  by  means  of  versions,  were  dispersed  into  the 
most  countries,  and  in  the  possession  of  innumerable  persons. 

As  the  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two 
preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  we  are  authorized  to  in- 
fer how  improbable  it  is,  nay,  almost  impossible,  that  any 
book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books  of  the  (Jld  and  New  Tes- 
tament were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
which  they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired,  so  dif- 
fused into  the  most  distant  countries,  the  copies  of  which, 
or  of  translations  from  them,  would  also  be  continuaUy  mul- 
tiplying and  increasing,  could  by  any  accident  or  chance,  by 
any  human  force  or  power,  or  mucn  less  by  any  careless 
nefflect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably  perish. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly 
we  may  observe,  that  what  has  given  credit  to  the  objection, 
that  some  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the 
common  notion,  that  the  books,  so  supposed  to  be  lost,  were 
tw/umet  of  some  size,  and  all  of  them  indited  hy  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  erroneous  notion,  it  is  to 
be  considered, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  {yn  s«pph«r),  which  we  render 
hook^  properly  signifies  the  bare  rehearsal  of  any  thing,  or 
any  kind  of  writinjg,  however  small ;  and  it  was  th&  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  calleveiy  little  memorandum  by  that  name. 

Thus,  what  we  translate  a  bill  of  divorcement  (Deut.  xziv.  1.) 
is  in  the  original  a  book  of  divorcement ;  and  the  short  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt  i.  I.)  is  termed  in  the 
Hebrew  idiom  the  book  of  tke  generation  ofJeona  Chritt,  So 
in  Matt  six.  7.  and  Mark  x.  4.  it  is  in  the  Greek  a  book  of  di- 
vorcement In  like  manner,  David's  letter  to  Joab  in  S  Sam. 
xi.  14,  15.  b  a  book  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  as  also  the  king 
of  Syria's  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  5.* 

3.  That  several  of  these  tracts,  which  are  now  extant, 
were  written,  not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural 
assistance,  but  by  those  who  were  styleS  recorders  or  writers 
of  chronicles,^  an  office  of  freat  honour  and  trust,  but  of  a 
diifcrent  kind  from  that  of  the  prophets. 

3.  But,  supposing  that  the  books  in  question  were  written 
by  those  who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  taey  were  not  written 
by  inspiration.  * 

This  argument  is  forcibly  stated  by  Augustine^  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — ^**In  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, several  things  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  there  explained, 
and  are  referred  to  as  contained  in  other  books  which  the  pro- 
phets wrote :  and  sometimes  the  names  of  these  prophets  are 
mentioned ;  and  yet  these  writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon 
which  the  church  of  God  receives.  The  reason  of  which  I  can 
account  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  those  very 
persons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  those  things  which 
are  of  the  highest  authority  in  religion,  sometimes  wrote  only 
as  fiiithfui  historians,  and  at  other  times  as  prophets  under  the 
influences  of  divine  inspiration ;  and  that  these  writings  are  so 
different  from  each  other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed 
to  themselves  as  the  authors,  the  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by 
them ;  the  former  are  of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the 
other  of  authority  in  religion,  and  canonical."  In  addition  to 
this  observation,  we  may  remaik,  that  the  books  of  prophecy 
always  have  their  authors'  names  expressed,  and  commonly 

■  Euseb.  Hist.  Ercl.  lib.  viH.  c.  2. 

«  Many  similar  InsUnces  are  to  be  found  In  ancient  proAine  writers,  In 
which  letters  are  called  booke.  Two  of  the  most  strilcing  are  the  following, 
taken  fnimthe  father  of  profane  history,  as  Herodotus  is  frequently  called  : 
— Relaiinjt  the  conspiracy  of  Ilarpagus  sgainst  Astysfes,  kin/r  of  Media,  lie 
says,  that  Ilarpaj^us  commnnicaied  his  intentions  lo  Cyrus  in  a  tetter; 
which,  as  all  the  roads  leading  to  Persia  were  guarded  bv  the  king's  troops, 
he  sewed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  sent  it  to  him  ny  one  or  bis  most 

trusty  f\omealics.—AMyov  M'fX»*nTm/ti*Of,m»t  m¥»rx*r»fT9vi»v  rnw  ymffn^ 
K»t  owSf*  MJrsTiX.*;,  mf  ii  KXi,  avrw  iTi^nm  BIBAION,  v^«\{/s(  rm  oi  tioxit. 

lib.  i.  c.  124.  torn.  i.  p.  57.  Oxon.  1809.— Again,  speakmg  of  Histicus's  at- 
tem|>t  to  excite  a  conspiracy  against  Darius,  he  says,— His  next  measure 
was  to  send  lettera  to  certain  persons  at  Bardi^  with  whom  he  had  pre< 
▼iously  communicated  on  the  subject  of  a  revolt    Tein  »*Xmf  itr*  nvwt 

II(pri«v  iwiftirt  BIBAIA,  m(  wfKtKtrt  X4v*v/mv«v  miTM  •rtrra^iof  rofi.  Ijbi 
vi.  c.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

>  flee  2  Sam.  viii.  16.  (rasnlnsl  rendering)  and  2  Kings  zvtil.  1& 

•  Ds  Civiuie  Dei,  Ub.  xviiT  c.  881 
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they  are  repeated  in  the  books  themflelvea.  But  in  the  histori- 
cal boolu  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for  specifying  the 
names  of  their  authors;  because,  in  matters  of  fact  which  are 
past,  an  author  may  easily  be  disproved,  if  he  relates  what  b 
false  concerning  his  own  times,  or  concerning  times  of  which 
there  are  memorials  still  extant  But  the  credit  of  prophecies 
concerning  things  which  are  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very 
long  time  must  depend  on  the  mission  and  authority  of  the 
prophet  only  ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  names  of 
the  prophets  should  be  annexed,  in  onler  that  their  predictions 
might  be  depended  upon,  when  they  were  known  to  be  delivered 
by  men,  who,  by  other  predictions  already  fulfilled,  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  true  prophets. 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canoni- 
cal writing  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was 
canoi^cal. 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted,  we  must  receive  as  the  word  of 
God,  the  Greek  poems  of  Aratua,  Menander,  and  Epimenides ; 
for  passages  are  quoted  from  them  by  Paul.^ 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the  pieces  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  though 
under  diffeient  appellations ;  and  that  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  there  were  never  designed  for  religious  instruction, 
nor  are  they  essential  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the  following  ex- 
amples, which  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testament 
Thus, 

[i.]  The  Bo9hofthe  Covenant^ mentioned  in  Exod. xxiv.  7., 
which  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  laws;  for  whoever  impartially  examines  that 
passage  will  find  that  the  book  referred  to  is  nothing  else  but  a 
collection  of  such  injunctions  and  exhortations  as  are  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  four  preceding  chapters. 

[ii.]  The  Book  of  the  Wart  of  the  Lord,  cited  in  Num.xxi. 
14.,  and  supposed  also  to  be^loet,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent critic,'  that  very  record,  which,  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Amalekites,  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  it, 
and  to  rehearse  it  in  the  eart  of  Joihua.  So  that  it  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  short  account  of  that  victory,  together 
with  some  directions  for  Joshua's  private  use  and  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  subsequent  war,  but  in  no  respect  whatever 
dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  no  part  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures. 

[ilL]  The  Book  ofJasher,  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  book  of  Judges,  because 
we  find  mention  therein  of  the  sun's  standing  still ;  but  the  con- 
jecture of  Joeephtts'  seems  to  be.  better  founded,  viz.  that  it  was 
composed  of  certain  records  (kept  in  a  safe  place  at  that  time, 
and  afterwards  removed  into  the  templ^),  which  contained  an 
account  of  what  happened  to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and 
particularly  of  the  sun's  standing  still,  and  also  directions  for 
the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i.  18.\  that  is,  directions  for 
instituting  areheiy  and  maintaining  mihtary  exercises.  So  that 
this  was  not  the  work  of  an  in^ired  person,  but  of  some  com- 
mon historiographer,  who  wrote  die  annals  of  his  own  time,  and 
might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  upright; 
because  what  he  wrote  was  generally  deemed  a  true  and  au- 
thentic account  of  all  the  events  and  occurrences  which  had  then 
happened. 

[iv.]  Once  more,  the  several  books  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  iv.  33,  33.,  were  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
His  *  Three  thoueand  Proverbt*  were  perhaps  only  spoken,  not 
committed  to  writing.  His  *  Son^e,'  which  were  one  thoutand 
and  five  in  number,  were  in  all  probability  his  juvenile  com- 
positions ;  and  his  universal  history  of  vegetables,  and  that  of 
animals  of  ail  kinds,  belonged  to  philosophy.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  eveiy  one  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  and  though  the  loss 
of  them  (considering  the  unequalled  wisdom  conferred  upon 
their  author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a  loss  whidii  only  the 
busy  investigaton  of  nature  have  cause  to  lament 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  any 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  leem  to  be  wanting  in  our  pre- 
sent canon,  they  are  either  such  as  lie  unobserved  under 
other  denominations;  or  they  are  such  as  never  were  ac- 
counted canonical,  such  as  contained  no  points  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of  which  we 

<  Aratus  Is  cited  in  Acts  xvU.  28l  ;  Menander  in  I  Cor.  zv.  33. ;  and  Epi- 
mpnklcs  in  TUns  i.  12. 
•  Dr.  LightfooL  ■  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
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may  safely  live  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall  never 
be  responsible  hereafter.* 

v.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  none 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  time  been 
lost.  Some  learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  they 
have  found  allusions  to  writings  in  the  New  Testament^ 
from  which  they  have  been  persuaded  that  Paul  wrote  se- 
veral other  epistles  to  the  Christian  churches  besides  those 
we  now  have :  but  a  little  examination  of  the  passa^s  re- 
ferred to  will  show  that  their  conjectures  have  no  fotmdatton. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur — ^yf*{A 
vfAu  m  Ts  9rK%hM^  which  in  our  version  is  rendered— /Aove  tm/- 
tm  to  you  in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Paul  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  epieUe 
which  is  no  longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while 
others  contend  uiat  by  m  vrnxxM  he  means  only  the  epistle 
which  he  is  writing.  A  third  opinion  is  this,  viz.  that  Paul 
refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  haa  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at 
large. 

[i.]  To  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that  Paul  wrote  a 
former  letter  which  is  now  lost,  there  is  this  formidable  objection, 
that  no  such  epistle  was  ever  mentioned  or  cited  by  any  ancient 
writer,  nor  has  any  one  even  alluded  to  its  existence,  though 
both  the  received  epistles  are  perpetually  quoted  by  the  fatten 
from  the  earliest  period.  To  which  we  may  add,  thaf  the  rf  ve* 
rence  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  sacred  writings, 
and  their  care  for  the  preservation  of  them,  were  so  great,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  a  canonical  book  should  be  ^ 
losL^  From  the  third  hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  caniot 
be  withheld ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  ia*t<, 
we  therefore  apprehend  that  this  first  Epistle  to  the  Cormthiai^s, 
and  no  other,  was  intended  by  the  Apostle.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  opinion  rests  are  as  follow : —    ' 

(1.)  The  expression  tn  cnrsxn  does  not  mean  an  epistle,  but 
that  which  Paul  is  writing.  Thos  Tcrtius,  who  wks  Panl's 
amanuensis,  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  "  I 
Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle  (T»r  er;ro\jfv),  salute  you."  (Rom. 
xvi.  22.)  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Col.  iv.  16.  1  Thess.  v. 
27.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  14. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  word  ry^-lei,  I  nrotej  some  commen- 
tators refer  it  to  what  the  Apostle  had  said  in  verses  5.  and  6.  of 
this  chapter :  but  it  may  also  be  considered  as  antidpative  of 
what  the  Apostle  will  be  found  to  have  written  in  subsequent 
parts  of  this  epistle,  viz.  in  vi.  13.,  again  in  v.  18.,  and  also  in 
vii.  2.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Paul,  on  reading  over  this 
letter  alter  he  had  finished  it,  might  add  the  expression  in  verse 
9.,  and  take  notice  of  what  he  says  afterwards,  **  I  have  (says 
he)  written  to  you  in  this  epietle"  viz.  in  some  of  the  following 
chapters,  against  fornication,  and  joining  yourselves  to  persons 
addicted  to  that  sin. 

(3.)  The  word  o^t^^  however,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  past  tense.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  in- 
stances in  the  New  Testament  in  wliich  the  past  is  put  for  the 
present  tense.  Thus,  in  John  iv.  36.,  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  of 
the  mission  of  the  apostles,  says,  «9nr«xa,  /  sent  you,  though  it 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  A  more  material  example  occurs  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  very  epistle  (ix.  15.),  where  Paul  uses 
fyfd^  in  the  sense  of  >{tf^«,  /  vnte,  JSTeither  (says  he)  have 
I  written  these  thing's,  that  is,  at  this  time,  in  this  epistle  which 
I  am  now  writing.  In  the  passage  now  under  consideration, 
therefore,  the  expression  f}$t-|*  ^f*"  ^  '">  *''''<reA»,  is  equivalent  to 
ypA^  vfjLtt,  I  write  unto  you  in  t/us  epistle,  not  to  associate  with 
Jomicators  :  and  that  this  view  of  the  passage  is  correct,  is  evi- 
dent from  V.  11.  of  this  chapter,  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  v. 
9.  Nvw  ^f  ty^A^it,  J^ow  I  write  unto  you.  The  adverb  n/w,  now, 
shows  that  it  is  spoken  of  the  present  time,  though  the  verb  be  in 
the  past  tense.  The  following,  then,  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  text 
and  context :  "  /  write  unto  you,"  says  the  Apostle,  **in  this  my 
letter,  not  to  associate  (literally,  be  mingled  J  with  fornicators, 
yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with 
the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  idolaters,  since  then  indeed  ye 

«  Edwardd's  Disconne  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfec'ioa 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  451—463.  Jenkins's  Reasonable* 
ness  and  CertaintT  of  the  Christian  Religion,  v(,l.  ii.  pp.  93—97.  Jones  oa 
the  Canon  of  the  New  TesUunent,  vol.  i.  pp.  13&— 135. 

>  This  observation  is  so  applicable  to  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the'Corin* 
thians,  which  is  extant  in  the  Armenian  ion|!ue,  tiiat  any  further  notice  of 
that  pseudo-epistle  is  unnecessary.  The  curious  reader  may  find  aa 
Enriiah  translation  of  It,  as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians,  accompanied  with  Faiisfactory  observations  to  prove  their  bpo* 
rfousnesa,  in  Jones  on  (he  Canon,  vol.  1.  pp.  143— 117. 
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mu9tg9  9ut  0^the  wrld  (renonnoe  all  woildly  biui]ie«  what- 
ever, there  being  to  preat  a  multitude  of  them).  But  I  mean 
thu^hat  ye  should  avoid  the  company  of  a  brother  (that  is, 
a  profeased  ChrUtian),  if  he  be  given  to  fornication,  covetouo- 
neto,  or  idolatry.  Thio  io  the  tiling  vhich  I  at  thio  time  write 
wUo  jretf." 

Putting  all  these  circumBtances  toffether,  we  »>nclude  that 
the  internal  eyidence  aeema  to  be  unB&yourable  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  had  preceded  tnat 
which  Paul  was  now  writing.  The  external  evidence  is  de- 
cidedly against  such  hypothesis.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  epistles  still  preserved  are  the 
only  epistles  which  Paul  ever  addressed  to  me  Corinthians.' 

3.  In  3  Cor.  x.  9 — 11.  we  read  as  follows :  That  I  may 
not  seem  as  if  /would  terrify  you  bt  Lrrrcns.  Ihr  his  lkt- 
TiRS,  say  tney^  are  weighty  and  powerful^  but  his  bodily  pre- 
sence is  toeak,  and  his  speech  contemptible.  Let  such  an  one 
ihinJe  ihisj  thatsuchas  we  arein  wora  by  jjerTZBa  when  we  are 
absent^  such  will  we  be  also  indeed  when  weare  present.  Hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had  already  written  more  than 
one— even  several  letters  to  the  Corinthians. 

Bat  to  this  it  ia  answered,  that  it  is  very  oommon  to  speak  of 
one  epistle  in  the  plural  number,  as  all  know ;  and  Paul  might 
well  write  as  he  here  does,  though  he  had  hitherto  sent  only  one 
epistle  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  Andfrom  so  long 
a  letter  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiuas  is,  men  might  form 
a  good  judgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  lsttsbs, 
though  they  had  seen  no  other.' 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  16.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to 
Laodicea  the  epistle  which  they  themselves  had  received, 
and  to  send  for  another  from  Laodicea,  which  was  also  to  be 
read  at  Colosss.  His  words  are  these :  When  this  epistle  is 
read  among  you^  cause  thai  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the 
Laodieeans^  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  LaoJueea  .- 
^-«<i  TMT  m  AMluuubc  iFct  luu  vf*m  ^vttyten*.  Now  the  former  part 
of  this  verse  is  clear :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  epistle  St. 
Paul  meant  by  « flnrex)! «  AftJmmts,  These  words  have  been 
interpreted  three  different  ways. 

(1.)  *H  vnTDAx  at  AmImms  has  been  explained,  as  denoting 
"  an  epistle,  which  had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  PauL" 
This  epistle  has  been  supposed  to  have  contained  several  ques- 
tions, proposed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he 
answered  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Paul  ordered  them  to  read  the  former,  as  being  ne- 
cessary toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  latter. 

But  this  opinion  is  erroneous :  for  if  Paul  had  reoei'ved  an 
epistle  from  Laodicea,  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would  have  re- 
turned the  answer  to  the  questions  which  it  contained  to  Lao- 
dicea itself  and  not  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  Be- 
sides, there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending 
to  the  Colossians  answers  to  questions,  with  which  they  were  not 
acquainted,  and  then,  after  they  had  the  epistle  which  contained 
the  answeri^  desiring  them  to  read  that  which  contained  the 
questions. 

(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle  which  be 
hixnself  had  written  at  Laodicea,  and  sent  from-  that  place  to 
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OAOKAHFON,  frive  Trsclsttts  Tbsoloficus  de  BptaioUs  Apostolomm  non 
deiwrdltis,  pp.  7&-M.  (Oronlnfan,  l2mo.  1753.)  Rosenmttller,  Scbolia  In 
N.  T.  u>m.  f?.  pp.  71,  72.  Bistiop  Buddleloo  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  469. 
474.  Dr.  Lsrcfner's  Works,  8vo.  toL  vi.  pp.  66B-671. ;  4to.  vol.  ill.  pp.  466, 
469.  Dr.  John  Edwards  on  the  Aothorltj,  Ac.  of  Scripture,  voL  itt.  pp.  487— 
469l    Dr.  atorr,  Opuscola  Acsdemtos,  vr'  " ^    ^^ 
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Tunothy,  hecause  tb«  Or^  sDhseription  to  the  first  epistle  to 
IHmothy  lb  n^ec  TvMc6»r  ^f«f»  an  Aguimmf.  This  opmion  im 
defended  by  The<^hyla<^  •  but  h  is  undoubtedly  lalse.  For  it  is 
evident  from  Col.  iL  1.  that  Paul  .had  never  been  at  Laodicea* 
when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Coloasians ;  and  if  he  had,  be 
would  not  have  distingirisbed  an  epistle,  which  he  had  written 
there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  written,  but  by  the  peraon  or 
community  to  which  it  was  seat  It  was  not  Paul's  custom  to 
date  his  epistles ;  lor  the  subscriptions,  which  we  now  find  an- 
nexed to  U>em,  were  all  added  at  a  later  period,  and  by  unknown 
perMms.  If,  therefore,  he  had  meant  an  epistle,  which  he  him- 
self had  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  would  not  have  d^ 
noted  it  by  the  title  of  •  mrroxji  m  AmJauun, 

(3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  mterpretation 
of  th^  words,  than  an  **  epistle,  which  this  Laodiceans  had  re- 
ceived from  Paul,"  and  which  the  ColoasianB  were  ordered  to  pro- 
cure from  Laodicea,  when  tLey  communicated  to  the  Laodiceans 
their  own  epistle. 

But,  as  amonff  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  our  own  canon,  not 
one  is  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular,  the  question 
again  occurs :  Which,  and  where  is  this  epistle  % 

1.  There  exists  an  epistle,  which  ^oes  by  the  name  of 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgeiy,  though  a  veiy  an- 
cient one ;  for  Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  in  hla 
note  to  the  passsge  in  questioo,  speaks  of  it  as  then  extant.  Bat 
this  is  manifestly  a  mere  rhapsody,  collected  from  Paul's  other 
epistles,  and  which  bo  critic  can  receive  as  a  genuine  woik  of  the 
Apostle.  It  contains  nothing  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Co- 
lossians to  know,  nothing  that  is  not  ten  times  better  and  mora 
fully  explained  in  the  ejttstle  which  Paul  sent  to  the  Coloasiani  ; 
in  short,  nothing  which  could  be  suitable  to  Paul's  design. 

3.  As  the  epistle,  therefore;  which  now  goes  Inr  the  name 
of  ihe  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  LaodioeanSy  is  a  forgery,  the 
Apostle  miffht  mean  an  epistle,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, and  which  is  now  lost. 

An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion  (namely,  that  he  had 
sent  an  epistle  to  the  laodiceans  in  particular),  may  be  made 
from  CoL  iv.  15.,  where  Paul  requests  the  Colossians  to  salute 
Nymphas,  who  was  a  Laodicean.  If  he  had  written  a  particu- 
lar epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  he  would  have  saluted  Nymphas 
rather  in  this  epistle,  than  in  that  to  the  Cdossiana. 

3.  There  remains  a  third  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged 
with  the  preceding  difficulty,  naioely,  that  Paul  meant  an 
epistle,  which  he  had  written  partly,  but  not  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  Laodioeans. 

This  epistle,  in  all  probability,  ia  that  which  is  called  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians ;  because  Laodicea  was  a  church  within  the 
circuit  of  the  Ephesian  church,  whidi  was  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Asia.  And  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  dty  of  Proconsular  Asia, 
this  epistle  may  refer  to  the  whole  province.* 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances  which  haye 
afToidea  occasion  for  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  epistles 
which  are  now  lost  Tliere  are  indeed  three  or  four  other 
examples,  which  have  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  epis- 
tles ;  out  as  these  conjectures  are  founded  on  misconceptions 
of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  them. 
We  hare,  therefore,  every  reason  to  conclude  that  no  rAnror 
THX  New  'TBSTAinirr  is  lost,  and  that  the  canon  of  Scripture 
has  descended  to  our  times,  entire  and  uncorrupted. 

•  Mcbaelis,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  19i-12r.  Edwards  on  ths  PerfcclWi,  Ac.  of 
BcTlptiire,  VOL  IH  pp.  <a(  471.  Alber.  HsnasnettCtea  NovlTsslsaienci,  loin. 
1.  pp.  833)  984. 
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CHAPTER  in, 
ON  THE  CREDIBILITT  OF  THE   OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  1. 

OIUOT  BTn>BR€B8  OF  THS  CRIDIBIUTT  OF  TBI  OLD  AMD  NIW  TUTAMKim. 

l%eir  Credibility  thanmUj  I.  iVom  the  Writer*  having^  a  perfect  knomledge  ef  the  eubjeete  they  relate^—Jl.  Frem  the  Moral 
Certainty  •/  FaUeheod  beings  detected,  if  there  had  been  any.  Thie  proved  at  larye,  1.  Concerning  the  Old  Teetament  / 
ami;  S.  Concerning'  the  JWw  Teotament. — HI.  From  the  eubeiotence,  to  thio  very  day,  ofMonumente  inetituted  to  perpetu» 
ate  the  memory  of  the  principal  facte  and  evente  therein  recorded^ — k4ndf  IV.  From  the  vonderful  Eetabliehment  and  Fr^^ 
pagation  of  Chrietitttuty, 


SatIbfactort  as  the  pTecedingf  considerations  are,  in  de- 
monstratiog  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted 
pieserration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  ana  New  Testaments 
as  andent  writ^ngSy  yet  they  are  not  of  themselres  sufficient 
to  determine  their  ertd  hiliiy.  An  author  may  write  of  events 
which  hftTe  happened  in  his  time  and  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a  fanatic,  or 
should  we  hsTe  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  cTidence 
is  of  no  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  credibility 
of  an  autiior,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particu- 
lar character,  and  inauiie  whether  he  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  seratiniie  the  truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully 
to  relate  it  aft  it  happened. 

That  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testae 
ments  are  CBBDniLB ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a 
regard  to  be  paid  t»  them,  as  is  due  to  other  histoiies  of  al- 
lowed character  and  reputation,  is  a  fact,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  as  great,  if  not  greater,  evidence  than  can  be 
adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history.  For  the  writers  of 
these  books  had  a  ]>erfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate,  and  their  moral  character,  though  ngidly  tried, 
was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents :  if  there 
had  been  any  felsehoods  in  the  accounts  of  such  transactions 
as  were  public  and  generally  known,  they  would  easily  have 
been  detected ;  and  their  statements  are  confirmed  by  monu- 
ments subsistinff  to  this  very  day,  as  also  by  the  wonderful 
propasation  anoestablishment  or  Christianity. 

n  El  the  first  place,  Tm  writbrs  op  thc  books  op  thc 
Old  AMD  New  TESTAMurr  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 

THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  TUET  BELATE  ;  AND  THEIR  MORAL  CHA- 
BACTER,  THOUGH  RIGIDLY  TRIED,  WAS  NEVER  IMPEACHED  BY 
THEIR  KEENEST  OPPONENTS. 

The  authors  of  these  books  weie,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
temporary with  and  eye-wHnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
have  recorded,  and  eonceminff  which  they  had  sufficient  op- 
portunity of  acquu^ngjfnll  ana  satisfactory  information ;  and 
those  transactions  or  things  which  they  did  not  see,  they  de- 
rived from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew  from  the 
purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  record 
any  thing  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  use- 
less :  but  a  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  b  attainable  on 
events,  of  which  we  were  not  eye-witnesses ;  and  no  one  who 
reads  these  pages  doubts  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
battles  of  Afincourt  or  Waterloo,  any  more  than  if  he  had 
stood  by  and  seen  the  latter  fought,  and  the  seals  actually 
affixed  to  tiie  former.  We  owe  much  to  the  integrity  of  others ; 
and  the  mutual  confidence,  on  which  socie^  is  founded, 
requires,  with  justice,  our  assent  to  thousands  of  events  which 
took  place  long  before  we  were  bom,  or  which,  if  contempo- 
rary with  ourselves,  were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Who  will  affirm  that  Rapin  or  Hume 
were  incompetent  to  produce  a  history,  which,  making  some 
allowances  for  human  prejudices,  is  worthy  the  confidence 
and  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  1  Yet  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  the  witness  of  more  than  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  his  voluminous  production.  But  if,  by  drawing  from 
pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  facts, 
of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  then  the  writers  of  the 
Bible,  in  those  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye- 
witnesses, but  which  they  aflirm  with  confidence,  are  entitled 
to  our  credit.! 

1.  JVUh  regard  to  the  aulhore  of  the  eeveral  books  of  the  OhD 
Testament,  it  is  evident  in  the  four  last  books  of'^the  Pen- 
tateuch, that  Moses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transac- 

I  Or.  CoO/er*!  I.ecmras  on  aeriptura  Facta,  p.  663. 


tions  tiiere  related,  as  legislator  and  governor  of  the  Jews* 
Every  thing  was  done  under  his  eye  and  cognisance ;  so 
that  this  part  of  the  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
chapter  ot  Deuteronomy  (which  was  added  by  a  later  writer), 
may,  not  improperly,  be  called  the  history  of  his  life  ana 
times.  He  speaks  of  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  person; 
but  this  afibrds  no  grround  for  suspecting  either  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  writings  or  the  credibility  of  their  author.  Xe- 
nophon,  Caesar,  and  Josephus  write  of  themselves  in  the 
third  person ;  yet  no  one  ever  questions  the  genuineness  or 
credibility  of  their  writings  on  that  account  And  for  the 
first  booK  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  of  Genesis,  we  have 
already  seen  that  he  is  competent  to  the  relation  of  every 
event,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  all  the  facts 
therein  recorded.' 

In  like  manner,  tiie  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical 
books,  as  Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  relate  the 
transactions  of  which  they  were  witnesses;  and  where  they 
treat  of  events  prior  to  their  own  times,  or  in  which  they  did 
not  actually  participate,  they  derived  their  information  from 
ancient  coeval  and  public  documents,  with  such  care  as  fre- 

auenUy  to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and  phrases  of 
leir  autiiorities ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to  the 
public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  pub- 
fished  their  writings  in  those  times  when  such  documents 
and  annals  were  extant,  and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their 
readers;  who  so  highly  approved  of  their  writings,  and 
recommended  tiiem  to  posterity,  that  they  were  preserved 
with  more  care  than  the  more  ancient  and  coeval  monuments, 
which  were  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  So  also  the  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  where  they 
relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived 
their  narratives  of  them  from  the  authentic  documents  just 
noticed ;  but  concerning  the  f^ls  that  occurred  in  their  own 
times,  which  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  relate  to  the  degene- 
racy, corruption,  or  idolatry  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they 
reproved  for  those  crimes,  and  urged  them  to  repentance, 
they  are  contemporary  and  native  witnesses.  But,  suppos- 
inff  the  authors  of  any  of  these  books,  as  those  of  Joshua 
and  Samuel,  were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow  (as  some 
have  objected)  that  because  it  was  anonymous,  it  was  there- 
fore of  no  authority.  The  venerable  record,  called  Doomsday 
Book^  is  anonymous,  and  was  compiled  from  various  surveys 
(fragments  of  some  of  which  are  still  extant)  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  since;  yet  it  is  received  as 
of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  which  it 
treats.  If  this  book  has  been  preserved  among  the  records 
of  the  realm,  so  were  the  Jewish  records,  several  of  which 
(as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijah,  Iddo,  Jehu,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books  above- 
mentioned  are  therefore  books  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear.* 

»  See  pp.  34—36.  aupra,  .... 

B  "  If  any  one  haring  acceM  to  the  joumala  of  the  lorda  and  commons,  to 
the  books  of  the  treasury,  war  office,  privy  council,  and  other  public  docu- 
ments, should  at  this  day  write  an  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  first 
and  second,  and  should  publish  it  without  his  name,  would  any  man,  three 
or  four  hundreds  or  thounnds  of  years  hence,  question  the  authorltr  of 
that  book,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  received  it  as 
an  authentic  book,  (Vom  the  time  of  its  first  publicatton  to  the  a^e  in  whieh 
be  livel  This  supposition  Is  in  point  The  books  of  the  OU  Testament 
were  composed  from  the  records  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  have  been 
received  as  true  by  that  nation,  from  the  time  in  which  they  were  written  to 
the  present  day.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous  book,  we  only 
know  the  name  of  its  editor ;  the  New  Annual  Register  Is  an  anonymous 
book ;  the  Reviews  are  anonymous  books ;  but  do  we.  or  will  our  posterity, 
esteem  these  books  as  of  no  authority  1  On  the  contra«Tr,  they  are  admit 
ted  at  present,  tod  wiU  be  rscakved  in  after-agas,  aa  authoritative  raeordaof 
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8.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  contemporary  with  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded, 
and  had  sumcient  means  of  accjuiring  correct  information 
concerning  them.  The  chief  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  all  Jews  hy 
birth,  and  resident  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  history 
which  tiiey  relate.  They  were  all  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles  as  well 
as  of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  b^  his  discourses  on 
the  people.  Paul,  it  is  true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and 
fud  among  those  who  had  been  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the 
eye-witnesses  of  his  actions ;  but  he  had  lived  a  long  time 
at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under  Gamaliel  (a  Jew- 
ish teacher  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute),  and  diligently 
employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his 
Gospel  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke 
composed  his  Gospel  and  Acts  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  Paul.  Their  histories,  therefore,  are  of  as  great  au- 
thority as  if  they  had  been  written  by  the  above-mentioned 
eye-witnesses.i  it  is  an  extraordinary  but  singular  fact  that 
no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  world  has  been 
written  by  an  equal  number  of  contemporary  authors.  We 
consider  several  histories  as  authentic,  though  there  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  our  times  any  authentic  monument  in 
writing,  of  equal  antiquity  with  those  facts  of  which  we  are 
fully  persuaded.  The  history  of  Alexander ^  king  of  Mcuxdon^ 
ana  conqueror  ofAaia^  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  au- 
thor. And  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  history  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  though  it  has  been  written  by  authors  who  were 
not  witnesses  of  ^e  facts  therein  contained.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  when  Uie  facts  are  ancient,  to  have  well  circum- 
stantiated proofs  of  the  same  date  and  age. 

That  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contem- 
poraries with  the  events  which  they  have  related,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  considerations.  So  many  facts  and 
circumstances  indeed  are  recorded,  that,  if  the  narrative  were 
not  true,  they  might  have  been  easily  confuted.  The  scenes 
of  the  most  matenal  events  are  not  laid  in  remote,  obscure, 
or  unfrequented  places;  the  time  fixed  is  not  some  distant 
age;  nor  is  the  account  given  obscure  and  general.  The 
facts  are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them  as 
having  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  then  suhject  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of*^  Roman  soldiers ; 
oUiers  as  having  Happened  at  Cesarea;  others,  in  cities  of 
great  resort  in  Syria,  and  elsewhere.  The  Gospels  are  a 
history  of  no  obscure  person.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  subject 
of  universal  curiosity :  he  preached  and  wrought  miracles  in 
the  presence  of  thousands,  and  was  freauently  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters.  When 
me  high-priest  interrogated  him  concerning  his  disciples  and 
doctrine,  tie  answered,  "I  spake  openly  to  the  world {  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews 
ahuays  resort,  and  m  secret  have  I  said  nothing"  (John  xviii. 
80.}^  and  he  appealed  to  those  who  had  heard  him,  for  the 
publicity  of  his  conduct.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  severely 
scrutinized  his  character  and  conduct ;  and  he  was  ultimately 

5ut  to  death  publicly,  and  during  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
ews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem.  While  the  principal 
facts,  related  in  the  Gospels,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
their  countrymen,  the  four  evangelists  published  their  seve- 
ral memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  relating 
his  miraculous  operations,  they  mention  the  time,  the  place, 
the  persons  concerned,  and  tne  names  of  those  whom  he 
healed  or  raised  from  the  dead.  They  delivered  their  his^ 
tories  to  the  people  among  whom  he  nad  lived,  while  that 

feneration  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes  which  they  had 
escribed.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  were 
sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  detect  falsehoods,  if  there  had 
been  any,  in  these  publications :  their  credit  was  at  stake, 
and  for  their  own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who 
put  him  to  death,  and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict 
their  testimony,  if  any  part  of  it  had  been  false.  But  no  at' 
tempt  was  ever  made  to  contradict  or  to  refute  such  testimony : 
on  the  contrary  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page),>  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  historical  testimony  of  adversaries,  and 

the  dTfl,  military,  and  literary  history  of Enf land,  and  ofEurope.  So  little 
foundation  is  itiere  for  our  bcins  startled  by  the  asaertion, '  It  is  anonymoua 
tod  without  autbority.' "  Bp.  Watson's  Apology,  in  answer  to  Paine's  Age 
of  Reason,  p.  96.  12tiio.  London,  la^O. 

>  See  the  testimonies  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Akzandria,  and 
Papias,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chapters 
18. 27. 22.  and  9. 

•  Bse  f  2.of  the  following  section. 


the  circu^fantiaiity  of  the  evaiAge.  ical  histori- 
ans establishes  their  credibility,  l^e  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospels, 
were  published  in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the 
facts  recorded  were  transacted,  and  were  attested  by  those 
who  opposed  Christianity. — ^^  What  skaUtoe  do  to  these  men  f 
for  mm  indeed anotahk  miraek  hath  been  done  hy  them  is  mani~ 
feet  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem^  and  wk  cannot  dcht 
IT."  CActs  iv.  16.) 
II.  Secondly,  Ir  thebk  bad  bekn  ant  falsehoods  in  tum 

ACCOUNTS  or  SUCH  TRANSACTIONS  AS  WEBB  PUBUC  AND  OBNB- 
EALLT  KNOWN,  THEY  WOULD  HAVB  BEEN  I^ASILT  DETECTED  : 
FOR  THESE  ACCOUNTS  WERE  PUBLISHED  AMONG  THE  PEOPLH 
WHO  WITNESSED  THE  EVENTS  WHICH  THE  HISTORIANS  RELATED* 

But  no  such  detection  ever  was  or  could  be  made  ur  thk 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTA- 
MENTS. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted 
felsehoods  in  the  writings  thatjbear  his  name,  without 
charging  him  with  being  me  greatest  knave  as  well  as  the 
most  wicked  impostor  that  ever  lived.  The  injustice  and  im- 
possibility of  such  charges  as  these  (which,  however,  the  im- 
pugners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserting,  regardless  of 
the  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary)  will  really  appear 
from  the  following  considerations : — 

[i.]  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as 
Moses  must  have  been,  if  he  had  asserted  such  fialsehoods, 
could  have  given  to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  did  ; 
which  not  only  does  not  allow  of  the  snmllest  sins,  but  also 
condenms  every  evil  thought  and  every  criminal  desire. 
This  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  impostor  has  ever  vet 
been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as  Moses  did. 

^ii.]  As  Moses  did  not  impose  upon  others,  so  neither  was 
he  imposed  upon  himself;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an 
enthusiast  (that  is,  one  labouring  under  the  reflex  influence 
of  a  heated  imagination),  nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of 
others.  This  wul  be  evident  from  a  brief  view  of  his  early 
education  and  apparent  temper  of  mind. 

Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  which  coun- 
try (we  know  from  profiuie  writers)  was  at  that  time  the  seat 
of  all  the  learning  in  the  then  known  world ;  and  though  we 
cannot,  at  this  distant  period,  asoertain  all  the  particulars  of 
which  that  learning  consisted,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  learned 
arithmetic,  geometry,  rhythm,  harmony,  medicine,  music,  philo- 
sophy as  taught  by  hieroglyphics,  astronomy,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  wont  to  be 
instituted.  Now  the  effects  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  philo 
aophy  are  very  seldom  either  enthusiasm  or  superstition.  Such 
knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a  man  to 
make  dupes  of  others,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make 
the  possessor  himself  an  enthusiast ;  though,  for  the  purposes 
of  deception,  he  might  affect  to  view  his  own  experiments  in  the 
light  of  miraculous  interpositions  from  heaven.  Moreover,  the 
Hebrew  legislator  was  brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  rdine- 
ment  of  a  splendid  court,  which  is  obviously  very  far  from  being 
favourable  to  enthusiasm ;  and  the  temper  of  mind  with  which 
he  describes  himself  to  have  received  his  commission,  was  not 
that  of  an  enthusiast  The  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  that 
an  enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  objections,  no  pro- 
babilities of  disappointment  in  any  thing  he  wishes  to  under- 
take. With  him  the  conviction  of  a  divine  call  is  sufficient  to 
silence  eveiy  rational  argument  But  no  such  precipitate  for- 
wardness or  rash  confidence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
Moses;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  very 
strong  degree  of  reluctance  to  undertake  the  office  of  Uberating 
the  Israelites  from  their  Eg}'pUan  bondage.  Repeatedly  did  he 
request  to  be  excused  from  the  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every 
difficulty  and  objection  which  the  wit  of  man  can  imagine. 
"First,  he  asks,  Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
^ypt?  (Exod.  iii.  11.)  Next  he  urges,  fVhen  J  come  unto 
the  children  of  Israelj  and  shall  say  unto  them^  The  God  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  yoUf  and  they  shall  say  unto 
me.  What  is  his  name?  What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  (Exod. 
iii.  13.)  Then  he  objects.  Behold,  they  -mill  not  believe  me, 
nor  hearken  unto  my  voice  ;  for  they  -will  say.  The  Lord  hath 
not  appeared  unto  thee.  (Exod.  iv.  1.)  Afterwards  his  plea  is, 
O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since 
thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant;  but  lam  slow  of  speech,  and 
of  a  slow  tongue.  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  At  length,  when  all  his  ob- 
jections are  overruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the 
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tuk,  and  beseechea  God  to  appobt  another.  O  mif  Lord^^tend 
I  pray  thee  by  the  handtf  him  -whom  thou  wiU  tend.  (Exod. 
IT.  13.)"  This  reluctance  is  unaccountable  on  the  supposition 
that  Moaes  was  a  discontented  and  impatient  enthusiast;  but  it 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been  free  from 
that  mental  disorder,  as  the  whole  of  bis  conduct,  together  with 
the  sound  moral  ieeling,  and  the  deep  political  wisdom  that  per- 
vade his  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to  have  been.* 

[iii.]  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  im- 
posed on  the  Israelites,  as  true,  things  that  were  notoriously 
raise,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  which  they  eould  convict 


For  he  relates  (acts  and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  urges  the  reality 
mnd  truth  of  those  Acts  upon  them  as  motives  to  believe  and 
obey  the  new  religion,  which  he  introduced  among  them :  Te 
M.-XOW  this  day  J  says  he,  for  I  opeak  not  unto  your  children 
•which  have  not  knovn  them;  and  after  relating  a  number  of 
awful  events,  he  concludes  by  saying, /or  your  ktss  have  teen 
all  theoe  great  acto  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  3 — 7.) 
Is  it  likely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  authority  among 
the  Israelites  (who  on  many  occasions  rebelled  against  him^  by 
relating  that  be  had  performed  various  miracles  in  their  benalf 
previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  that  they  had  oeen 
rivera  turned  mto  blood, — frogs  filling  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,— their  fields  destroyed  by  hail  and  locusts, — ^their  lands 
covered  with  darkness, — their  first-bom  slain  in  one  night, — the 
Red  Sea  forming  a  wall  for  the  Israelites,  but  overwhelming  their 
enemies, — a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  conducting  them, — 
manna  falling  from  heaven  for  their  food, — the  earth  opening 
and  destroying  lus  opponenti, — if  all  these  things  had  been  false  1 
The  fiftcts  and  events  related  by  Moses  are  of  such  a  nature,  as 
precludes  the  poooibility  of  any  imposition  ;  and,  by  appealing 
to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  the  transactions  he  records, 
he  has  given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his 
veracity  as  an  historian,  and  also  of  his  divine  commission.  In- 
deed, if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  supported  by  super- 
natural aid.  and  by  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release 
the  Israelitijih  nation  from  their  servitude  in  Egypt  must  have 
been  characterized  by  no  other  term  than  adventurous  folly  ;  and 
all  his  subsequent  proceedings  must,  in  any  other  view  of  the 
fiict,  be  regarded  as  imprudent  and  insane.' 

[iv.l  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  with  what 
Tiew,  Moses  could  have  invented  all  these  things.  Was  it 
to  acquire  glory  or  riches  1  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sought 
either  riches  or  profit  Though  he  had  ample  opportunities 
of  aggrandizing  his  family,  he  left  not  to  his  own  children 
any  omce  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and,  on  his  decease,  he 
appointed  an  individual  from  another  tribe  to  be  the  general 
who  was  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 
On  the  contrary,  his  writings  are  marked  by  the  strictest 
veracity,  candour,  and  impartiality. 

If  we  consider  those  apologists  for  themselves,  who  have 
lefl  us  memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shall  find  in  most  of 
them  an  ambitious  display  of  those  moral  virtues,  by  which 
they  desire  to  be  distinguished  :  they  lose  no  opportunity  of 
setting  forth  the  purity  of  tlieir  designs,  and  the  integrity  of 
their  practice.  Tlie  rest  may  do  this  with  less  pomp  and 
affectation ;  they  may  preserve  a  modesty  in  the  language, 
and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narration ; 
still,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these 
writera,  whether  they  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and 
insinuate  their  own  importance.  When  men  are  actuated  by 
a  strong  desire  of  appearing  in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it 
unavoidably  breaks  out  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  all  the 
indirect  ways  of  address  cannot  conceal  it  from  the  intelli- 
gent observer.  This  remark  we  see  exemplified  in  Xeno- 
phon  and  Julius  Caesar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
sons of  the  pagan  world.  They  thought  fit  to  record  tneir 
own  acts  and  achievements^  and  have  done  it  with  that  air  of 
neglect  and  unpretending  simplicity,  which  has  been  the 
wonder  of  mankind.     Yet,  through  all  this  apparent  indif- 

>  Faber'fl  Hone  Mossicc,  vol.  I.  pp.  810— 2M.  in  which  the  toplci^  sbore 
briefly  noticed,  are  treated  at  length  with  great  force  of  aifoment 

«  See  this  argument  fully  considersd  and  iUustraled  in  M.  Du  Voisln's 
Autorit^  des  Livrea  de  Moyse,  pp.  157—169. ;  and  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  DiTine  Mission  of  Moses,  forming  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise 
on  the  Plagiies  indicted  upon  the  Egyptians  (pp.  17&— 274.)^  London,  1810. 
Bto.  M.  Cell^rierhas  also  collected  many  circumstances  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Moses  (some  few  of  which  are  similar  to  those  above 
stated),  but  all  of  which,  talten  together,  confirm  his  credibility  as  a  writer, 
beddes  aflbrding  a  strons  evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  De  V  Oris ine 
Autbeotiquo  etDivine  de  I'Ancian  Testsment,  pp.  181—221.  Qsneve, 
ISaG.  Ikmo. 


ferencet  every  one  sees  the  real  drift  of  these  elaborate 
volumes ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  composed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  the  highest  opinion,  not  only  of  their  sdiili- 
ties  as  generals,  but  also  of  their  justice,  generosity,  and 
benevolence,  and,  in  short,  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their 
respective  authors.  It  evidently  appeara  that  they  designed 
to  be  their  own  panegyrists ;  thougti  none  but  such  men  could 
have  executed  that  design  in  so  successful  and  inoffensive  a 
manner.  But,  however  accomplished  these  great  men  were, 
can  we  doubt  but  that  many  exceptionable  steps  were  taken 
by  them  in  the  afiaira  they  managed  1  that,  on  some  occa- 
sions, their  prudence  failed  them,  and  their  virtue  in  others  % 
that  their  counsels  and  measures  were  conducted,  at  times, 
with  too  little  honesty  or  too  much  passion  1  Yet,  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  tliis  sort  in  their  large  and 
particular  histories.  There,  all  is  fair,  judicious,  and  well 
advised;  every  thing  speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  com- 
mander, and  tne  obnoxious  passages  are  either  suppressed,  or 
th^  are  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  honour  to  their  rela- 
tora.* 

But  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall 
find  no  traces  of  their  thus  eulogizing  themselves.  They 
narrate  their  story  unambitiously,  and  without  art.  We  find 
in  it  no  exaggerations  of  what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy 
in  themselves;  no  oblique  encomiums  on  their  own  best 
qualities  or  actions ;  no-complacent  aire  in  the  recital  of  what 
may  reflexjt  honour  on  their  own  charactere  ;  no  studied  re- 
serve and  refinement  in  the  turn  and  language  of  their  his- 
tory. 

More  particularly,  with  respect  to  Mosss,  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  with  very  high  encomiums,  we  see  him 
taking  no  advantage  of  his  situation  or  talents,  or  placing  them 
in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  he 
takes  very  particular  notice  of  his  own  infirmities,  as  hb  want 
of  eloquence,  and  being  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  ;  of  his 
impatience  (Num.  xi.  10.)  ;  his  unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12.^  ; 
his  rebelling  against  the  commandment  of  God,  for  which  he 
was  excluded  from  entering  the  promised  land  (Num.  xzvil. 
14.)  ;  of  his  great  anger  (Exod.  zi.  9.)  ;  and  of  his  being  very 
wroth.  (Num.  xvi.  5.)  He  takes  notice  of  his  repeated  declin- 
ing of  the  measures  to  which  he  was  called,^  and  sscribes  the 
new  modelling  of  the  government  to  Jethro*8  advice,  and  not  to 
his  own  wisdom  and  policy.  In  short,  he  spares  neither  him- 
self, nor  his  people,  nor  their  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  nor  hit 
own  family  or  relatives. 

**  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did 
not  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  but  such  as  must  most 
severely  wound  their  national  pride :  he  ranks  some  of  their 
ancestors  very  high  indeed,  as  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
observers  of  his  will,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  rapidly  degenerat- 
ing into  idolatry ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph  perhaps 
excepted)  of  whom  he  does  not  recount  many  weaknesses,  which 
a  zealous  partisan  would  have  been  careful  to  suppress  ;  and  to 
many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which  he  never  attempts  to  palli- 
ate or  disguise.  In  this  point,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  may 
be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  they  dwell  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
crimes  of  the  patriarchs  with  great  triumph  ;  let  them  not  deny, 
then,  that  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is  impartial  and  true  in 
all  its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad  ;  and  we  fear  not  but  it  will 
be  easily  proved,  that  notwithstanding  their  weaknesses  and  oven 
crimes,  they  were  upon  the  whole,  and  considering  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  human  mind  in  that  age,  characters 
not  unworthy  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  introduction  of  the  divine  dispensations.  Of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  general,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  speaks, 
it  may  be  said,  not  only  impartially,  but  even  severely  ;  he  does 
not  conceal  the  weakness  snd  obscurity  of  their  first  origin,  that 
*  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  their  father  ;'^  nor  their  long  and 
degrading  slavery  in  Egypt:  their  frequent  murmurings  and 
criminal  distrust  of  God,  notwithstanding  his  many  interposi- 
tions in  their  fiivour ;  their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and 
resolution  to  return  to  Egypt,  first,  when  they  erected  the  golden 
calf  at  Mount  Sinsi  ;^  and  next,  on  the  return  of  the  spies  firom 
the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were  so  afraid  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  durst  not  attack  them ;'  he  repeatedly  reproaches  the 
people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads  them  with  the  epithets  of 
stiff-necked,  rebellious,  and  idolatrous :»  he  inculcates  upon  them 
most  emphatically,  that  it  was  not  for  their  own  righteousness 

•  Bp.  Hurd's  Works.  voL  vil.  pp.  179. 181. 

«  See  the  passaaes  given  in  pp.  60,  61.  oufra. 

•  Deut.  juvi.  6.  •  Exod.  zzii.  ^  Numb.  xilL  and  xiv. 

•  Vide  in  partlcuhur  Deut.  Ix.  also  Exod.  xxxU. 
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that  God  gwe  them  ponMnoii  of  the  promieed  lend :  he  de- 
dam  to  them  his  oon^iedon,  that  In  their  proeperity  they  would 
again'  relapse  into  their  rebellione  and  idolatriesy-and  imitate  the 
foul  vioee  of  those  nations  whom  God  had  driven  out  from  before 
them  for  these  very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  infidels :  they  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes 
of  the  Jews,  and  represent  them  as  totally  unworthy  the  divine 
protection  and  regard :  surely  then  they  must  eonfoss,  that  ^tue 
historian  who  has  thus  described  them  is  strictly  impartial ;  and 
that  as  he  has  concealed  nothing  that  would  disgrace,  we  may  also 
be  confident  that  he  has  feigned  nothing  to  exalt  his  country- 
men; and  admitting  this,  we  may  easily  show  that,  notwith- 
stan^g  the  crimes  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  Jews,  it  was 
yet  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them  as  the 
medium  of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an 
idolatrous  world,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction 
9£  a  pure  and  universal  religion. 

**  The  impartiality  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  less 
remarkable  in  the  mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions and  connections  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver.  His  brother^ 
Aaron  is  related  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime  of 
setting  up  the  golden  calf,  to  have  joined  with  his*  sister  Miriam 
in  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
oflended  Grod  so  much,  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  promised 
land ;  and  the*  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  are  related  to  have  been 
miraculously  put  to  death  by  God  himself^  in  consequence  of 
their  violating  the  ritual  law.  The  tribe  and  kindred  of  the 
lawgiver  are  not  represented  as  exempt  from  the  criminal  rebel- 
lion of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve  spies :  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribes,  one 
of  Judah,  and  the  other  of  Ephraim.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  exalti  the  character  of  any  of  the 
near  relatives  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  except  only  in  the  instance 
of  ^  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron :  who,  for  his  seal  in  re- 
straining and  punishing  the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into 
which  the  Midianitish  women  had  seduced  his  countrymen,  was 
rewarded  by  the  high  priesthood  being  made  hereditary  in  his 
fomily.  Of  the  fiuuily  of  the  legislator  we  are  told  nothing,  but 
that  his''  father-in-law  Jethro  was  a  wise  man,  who  suggested  to 
Moses  some  regulations  of  utility  :  that  his^  wife  was  an  Ethio- 
pian woman,  end  as  such  the  object  of  contempt  and  opposition 
even  to  his  own  brother  and  sister ;  and  that  he  had  two  sons, 
of  whom,  or  their  fiunilies,  the  history  takes  no  notice ;  so  that 
nothing  about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguidied 
from  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this 
fit>m  the  embellishmenti  of  fiction  or  the  exaggerations  of  vanity ! 
How  strongly  does  it  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  humility 
and  troth !"« 

The  preceding  obsenrations  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
writers  who  succeeded  Moses ;  and  who  exhibit  every  mark 
of  integrity  in  their  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  writ- 
ing. They  relate  facts  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  They 
appear  to  have  no  secular  interest  in  yiew ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive that  they  could  possibly  be  under  any  such  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  tiiemseWes  to  many  disad- 
vantages. In  relating  the  most  wonderful  facts,  they  make 
no  anologies.  *  They  use  no  panegyric.  There  is  nothing 
like  flattery  or  reserve  in  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses. 
^  Their  own  frailties  and  follies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their 
greatest  heroes  and  soverei|?n8,  are  recorded  with  singular 
and  unexampled  fidelity.  They  ofiisr  no  palliation  of  their 
conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing ;  the^r  alter  nothing,**  how- 
ever disgraceful  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to  the  Hebrew 
nation.  No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings  atten- 
tively, without  observinff  that  this  is  a  just,  though  imperfect 
representation  of  their  character ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose 
that  men  of  such  a  character  would  wish  to  deceive  Uieir 
readers.  And  would  the  transactions  recorded  by  them  have 
been  received  as  true  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  and 
opportunities  of  examining  the  truth  of  them,  if  they  had 
not  really  and  truly  taken  place? 

8.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  contained  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  shall  see  their  credibility  established  upon  evidence 
equally  conclusive  with  that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment   For, 

[1.]  The  aeiioru  aurihed  to  Jenu  ChriH  in  the  New  Teata^ 
t  of  that  de$eripticn  that  they  could  not  hme  been 
,i/tl      '    '      "       ' 
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reeordedy  if  they  had  wd  been  true. 

•  vide  Dent  »»«i  •  Ezod.  xaXL 

•  Num.  xii.  «  Norn.  Ui.  4.  and  Lev.  z.  1-7. 

•  Num.  xzv.  7—13.  •  Bxod.  xvUl.  ^  Num.  Jdl.  1. 

•  I>r.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Peotstsiich,  vol  i.  pp.  64—67. 


Independendy  of  the   ^"^^  performed  by  Jesus  Chnst 
(which  are  fully  inveetl||«tea  jn  i^  gubsequent  chapter),*  «  his 
general  conduct,  as  descvibed  by  the  evangelists,  is  that  of  a  per- 
son surpassing  both  in  wiedom  and  in  goodness  the  most  perfect 
character,  Uiat  was  ever  drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  elcv 
quence.     The  character  of  our  Saviour,  as  represented  by  tha 
evangetistB,  is  not  drawn  in  9l  formal  manner,  exhibiting  ai 
one  view  the  various  qualities  of  which  that  character  is  com- 
posed.    The  chararter  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  com- 
paring the  facta  recorded  of  him,  with  the  situations  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 
This  comparison  exhibiti  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest 
trials,  calmness  undisturbed  by  provocation,  kindness  returned 
for  injury,  and  dignity  maintained  inviolate  through  every  action 
of  his  life.      Nor  is  the  wisdom  and  the  judgment  displayed  on 
every  trying  occasion  loss  conspicuous  in  the  diaracter  of  our 
Saviour.    At  the  same  time  we  perceive  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  a  scheme  for  the  general  welfere  of  mankind,  a  scheme  uni- 
form and  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  yet  misunderstood  at  fir%t 
by  the  apoetles  themselves,  as  being  opposed  to  the  general  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews.     Facts  of  thi%  description  oouM  not  have 
been  invented  by  the  apostles.     Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as 
the  twelve  apostles  were,  though  adequate  to  the  office  of  record- 
ing what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabricating 
a  series  of  actions  which  constitute  the  most  exalted  character 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth.    If  the  learning  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Plato  or  Xenophon  might  have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  pic- 
ture of  Socrates  more  excellent  than  the  original  itself^  it  waa 
not  in  the  power  of  unlettered  Jews  to  give  ideal  perfection  to  • 
character  which  was  itself  imperfect,  and  to  sustain  that  ideal 
perfection,  as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  through  a  series  of 
imaginary  events.  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  were  not  wholly  aware  of  that  perfection  which 
they  theinselves  have  described.    For  that  perfection  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  fennal  panegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer*s  opin- 
ion, and  indicating  that  opinion  to  the  reader.    It  is  known  only 
by  comparison  and  by  inference.    We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to 
this  dilemma  :--«ither  the  actions,  which  are  ascribed  to  our 
Saviour,  are  truly  ascribed  to  him ;  or  actions  have  been  invented 
for  a  purpose  of  which  the  inventors  themselves  were  probably 
not  aware,  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  means  which  the  in- 
ventors did  not  possess.      And  when  we  further  consider  that 
the  plan  developed  by  those  fects  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
notion  of  the  Jews  respecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  we  most  be- 
lieve in  what  was  wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe  that  unlettered 
Jews  could  have  invented  them."i<> 

[ii.]  The  apostlee  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facia  which  they 
have  recorded.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  consider- 
ations :— 

(1 .)  They  were  eonM)etenl  witneaaee  of  the  facts  which  they 
attested,  and  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded. 

Their  testimony  did  not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  which  they  might  have  been  misled  by 
the  soplustry  of  others,  or  have  erred  through  their  own  inad- 
vertence and  incapacity  ;  nor  to  events  which  had  happened  be- 
fore their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  earth,  concerning 
which,  therefore,  they  might  have  received  felse  information.  It  * 
respected  fects  which  .they  had  witnessed  with  their  eyes  and 
with  their  ears.  They  had  lived  with  Christ  during  his  ministry, 
they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderful  works, 
and  consequently  received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses.  They  all  had  the  same  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree, and  they  agree  in  the  same  essential  testimony.  Now  we 
may  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  whole 
universe.  Contemporary  authon  themselves  rarely  tee  the  fects 
which  they  relate ;  they  are  often  in  a  distant  country  from  that 
in  which  the  event  happened,  and  are  informed  of  it  only  by 
public  reports,  which  are  seldom  faithful  in  all  points.  And  their 
want  of  exactness  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  may  under- 
take to  compare  the  relations  of  different  though  contemporary 
writers."  If,  indeed,  it  happens  that  an  author  be  at  the  same 
time  both  historian  and  witness  \ — that  he  has  accompanied  the 
prince  or  general  whose  actions  he  selates  (as  Polybius,  the  his- 
torian, accompanied  the  illustrious  Roman  general  Scipio), — that 
he  has  been  his  particular  confidant,  and  has  participated  in  his 
deliberations  and  councils ; — in  such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value 
upon  his  memoin ;  and  should  consider  it  an  act  of  injustice,  as 

■  Bee  ebsp.  tv.  sect.  11.  I  vfl.  vlif .  iz.  infra. 

•«  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vL  pp.  71—73. 

»  WilneM  the  contrMdictorj  statements,  In  nnmerons  particulars,  pub* 
lished  by  various  French,  Oennan,  and  Endtoh  writers^  relative  to  the  uio- 
fltenteus  traBsacttoos  of  the  csmpalgns  of  1812^1814. 
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well  as  a  wuit  of  common  honeBty,  to  call  them  in  question  or 
doubt  them,  without  •olid  proof t^  even  though  such  a  writer's 
lestiniony  be  9ingle.  Further,  we  likewise  highly  Talae  histo- 
ries written  bj  generals  or  princes,'  who  relate  their  own  ac- 
tions with  an  ur  of  sincerity  and  modesty,  which  leaves  an  ap- 
pearance of  probability  in  their  writings,  though  otherwise  thrar 
testimony  might  naturally  be  suspected. 

What  then  must  we  think  of  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many 
historians,  who  relate  nothing  but  what  they  saw  with  their 
eyes,  who  were  present  at  all  the  transactions,  who  heard  each 
particular,  and  are  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  which 
they  have  written  7  Who  can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who 
write,  as  one  of  them  does,  in  the  following  manner : — ^"  That" 
says  he,  **  -which  wOo  from  the  be^nninp*  (of  Christ's  minis- 
tiy),  "  which  we  have  ekabd,  which  we  have  ssxv  with  our 
XT  as,  and  our  rasbb  have  haholxd  of  the  word  of  life" 
(Christ  and  his  Gospel), ....''  that  which  we  have  oeen  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you  ^"  (I  John  L  1 — 3.)  If  Plato  has 
been  deemed  a  competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified 
to  compose  the  biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and 
of  his  discourse  in  prison  before  he  drank  of  the  poisoned  bowl, 
because  he  was  present  on  those  occasions ;  or,  to  come  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  if  Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent 
witness  to  compose  the  life  of  the  illustrious  English  moralist 
Dr.  Johnson,  because  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  c<mversa- 
tions,  dec  which  he  has  related ;  or,  if  Sir  William  Forbes  be 
considered  a  competent  witness  for  writing  the  life  of  the  acute 
detector  of  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Beattie ;  or,  Mr.  Hayley, 
£br  the  life  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they  knew  them 
intimately,  conversed  and  corresponded  with  them,  and  had  au- 
thentic information  from  the  friends  and  correspondents  of  the 
eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  written ;  surely  the  evan- 
gelical historians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  fiu;ts 
which  they  have  related ! 

(3.)  Moreover,  they  were  not  enihusiatU  or  fanatics. 
The  characteristics  of  enthusiasm  or  &natabism  are,  a  blind 
credulity,  in  consequence  of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  imagine 
himself  always  to  be  the  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  actuated  by 
divine  inqiiration  {—disorder  and  contradiction  in  the  religious 
system  proposed  by  the  enthusiast ;  and  obscurity  and  absurdity 
in  his  exposition  of  it,  accompanied  with  dictatorial  poeitiveness, 
requiring  an  implicit  credence  of  his  pretensions,  or  at  least  on 
grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those  which  have  satisfied  him- 
self;— a  miKose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of  morality ; — and 
contempt  of  all  written  revelation.  But  none  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  to  be  traced  in  the  character  or  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  became  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  rational 
conviction, — ^not  upon  intenud  persuasion  Uone,  but  on  the  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proo6  sub- 
nutted  to  their  senses,  and  approved  by  their  reason,  which  en- 
thusiasm could  not  have  counterfeited,  and  never  would  have  re- 
quired ;  and  at  every  step  ci  their  progress,  as  their  feith  was 
called  to  signalize  itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new 
trials,  it  was  fojtified  by  new  proofe.  The  slowness  and  caution 
with  which  the  apostles  received  the  feet  of  their  Lord's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  frilly  exempt  them  from  all  suspicion  of 
bdng  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Throughout  their 
various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modesty,  and 
humility  prevaiL  In  the  most  frank  aiid  artless  manner  they  do 
that  which  enthusiasts  never  do ;  they  record  their  own  mistakes, 
fellies,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  magnitude,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  censured  by  thdr 
Master.  No  exam^  of  this  luiture  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  endiusiasm,  and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole 
history  of  man.  Enthusiasts  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  con- 
versation on  religious  subjects,  pour  out  with  eagerness  the  dic- 
tates of  passion  and  imagination ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail 
tibemselves  of  the  fects  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to 
lesL  Strong  pictures,  vehement  effusions  of  passion,  violent  ex- 
damations,  loudly  vociferated  and  imperiouriy  enjoined  as  ob- 
jects of  implicit  fiuth  and  obedience,  constitute  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe, 
beeauoe  they  believe,  and  know,  beeauoe  they  know ;  their  con- 
viction, inst«ibd  of  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  the  result  of  evidence, 
is  the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  any  one  attempt  to  pemiade 
them  that  they  are  in  error,  l^  reasoning,  fects,  and  proofe,  they 

1  Such  are  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Ganis,  amoncthe  ancients:  and,  among  the  modems,  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Aoatria's  Principles  oi  Strategy,  or  the  Science  of  War,  as  opposed  to 
Wliiarv  Tactics,  or  the  Art  of  War,  in  which  he  has  given  the  history  of  the 
f^i—p^ign  of  1796)  in  Germany. 


regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  fer  weakly  op 
posing  his  twilight  probabilities  to  the  noonday  certainty,  and 
for  preposterously  labouring  to  illumine  the  son  with  a  taper. 
How  contrary  i»  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  apostles !  When 
a  proof  of  their  mission  or  doctrine  was  required  of  them,  they 
appealed  instantly  and  invariably  to  argimients,  fects,  and  mir^ 
cles.  These  convinced  mankind  then,  and  tliey  produce  the 
same  conviction  new.  The  lapse  of  more  than  seventeen  oen 
tnries  have  detected  them  in  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  enfeebled 
their  strength.  Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the 
most  noUe,  rational,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  nunal  and  re- 
ligious subjects  ever  witnessed  by  mankind.  There  is  not  one 
single  instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  is  demanded  on  any 
other  grounds  than  these ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  always 
rif^tfrilly  demanded ;  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded 
by  enthusiasts.  There  is  not  in  the  worid  a  stronger  contrast 
to  the  preaching  of  enthusiasts,  than  that  of  Chiut  and  his 
apostles. 

Further,  the  style  of  fanatics  is  always  obscure,  arrogant, 
and  violent.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this. 

The  utmost  harmony  exists  through  every  part  of  the  system 
of  religion  inculcated  by  its  authors.  The  historical  books  are 
plain,  calm,  and  unezaggereted ;  detailing  the  facts  which  es- 
tablish the  unparalleled  perfection  of  their  Divine  Lord,  with  the 
particularity  and  consistency  of  truth.  Some  trifling  discrepan- 
cies, it  is  true,  are  found  in  the  collateral  circumstances  related 
by  the  historians  of  Jesus  Christ  (and  this  is  an  evident  proof 
that  they  did  not  copy  one  from  another)  ;  but  in  all  essential 
matters  they  entirely  and  perfectly  agree ;  and  though  scarcely 
one  among  them  had  read,  or  could  have  read,  the  writings  d 
the  others,  yet  their  histories  and  doctrines  are  perfectly  accord- 
ant And  the  epistles — though  written  at  di&rent  and  distant 
times,  on  various  occasions,  from  different  places,  and  addressed 
to  very  different  communities,  and  persons— never  contradict 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  uniformly,  in  the  highest 
degree,  natural,  rational,  and  affectionate,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  occasions  which  produced  them,  and  to  the  relations  which 
their  several  writers  bore  to  the  various  churches  and  persons 
whom  they  addressed : — instructing  their  ignorance,  and  encou- 
raging their  virtues, — rebuking  their  offences  without  bitterness, 
— vindicating  their  own  character  from  calumny,  without  betray- 
ing any  excessive  resentment, — and  maintaining  their  own  au 
thority,  as  religious  iiutructors  and  guides,  without  any  trace  of 
spiritual  pride,  any  arrogant  claims  to  full  perfection  of  virtue. 
So  &r  are  they  from  inculcating  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose, 
unsocial,  or  selffsh  system  of  morality,  that,  while  they  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  sincere,  fervent,  and  heartfelt  piety  to  God,  with- 
out any  affectation  of  rapturous  ecstasy  or  extravagant  fervour, 
— a  piety,  in  short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and 
discretion, — they  at  the  same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity 
and  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  together  with 
the  purest,  most  active,  and  most  diffusive  benevolence.  While 
the  just  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  internal  sincerity,  outward 
rites  and  observances  have  their  doe  importance  preserved ;  every 
grace,  and  every  virtue,  that  can  form  a  part  of  the  Chjristian 
character,  has  its  just  order  and  value  assigpied  to  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian scheme ;  every  civil,  relative,  and  sodal  duty  is  taught  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  motives.  So  &r 
are  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  from  contenming  all  writ- 
ten revelation,  that  in  their  writings  they  uniformly  evince  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  written  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  diligently,'  and 
point  out  its  friendly  harmony  with  the  Christian  system.*  And 
though  they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  receiving  and  believing 
that  system,^  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spirit  of  persecotiony^ 
and  all  religious  indi£krenoe.< 

[iii.]  They  were  neither  deceived  themsekes^  nor  did  er 
could  they  deoeivt^  or  impose  upon^  others. 

We  haye  already  remarked,'  that  the  erangelieal  histo- 
rians were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded :  conse- 

•  2TlnL  Ui.  14— 17.  2  Pet  1. 19,20. 

a  Acu  U.  14-aB.  zUi.  1&-41.  Rom.  iv.  la  19-21,  *e. 

«  Acts  iv.  12.  Rom.  Ui.  20—28.  •  Rom.  xiv.  3—28. 

•  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles,  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  entba8iasts,jpa«nm :  Dr.  Less  on  the  Authenticitv,  Ac  of  the 


irrefragable  anumenl  for  the  truth  of  the  Chrlstisn  rellsioo-  See  his  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Conversion  of  8t  Paul,*'— sn  inestimable  Uttle  treatise,  to 
which  scepticism  could  never  frame  a  reply. 
1  See  pp.  6S^  83.  st^a 
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quently  they  eould  not  be  deceived  as  to  Uie  actual  oocuiTence 
of  the  facts  and  miracles  related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

That  they  could  not  be  imposed  upon  themflelves  is  evident 
from  the  nature,  number,  and  publicity  of  the  miracles  said  to 
have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  afterwards  by  his 
apostles.  They  saw  diseases  healed,  the  dumb  made  to  speak, 
the  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the  lame  made  to  walk, 
the  maimed  (that  is,  those  who  wanted  a  limb)  made  perfect  or 
whole,  and  the  dead  raised  to  life.  They  had  the  best  possible 
information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  sudi  mira- 
cles. J^either  did  they  deceive  or  impose  upon  other:  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  Uvea  demonstrated,  and  even  their  ad- 
versaries confessed,  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity. 
They  never  would  have  pretended  to  persuade  (nor  could  they 
have  succeeded  in  persuading)  their  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries, that  a  man,  whose  death  was  public  and  notorious,  was 
risen  again, — that  darkness  had  covered  the  land  at  the  time  of 
his  execution, — and  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  the 
moment  of  his  decease, — ^if  these  events  had  not  taken  place.  Be- 
sides, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writers  in  question  were 
men  who  had  not  received  a  learned  education,  and  who  were 
also  of  a  very  humb!e  class  in  society,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
they  oould  pretend  to  speak  foreign  languages  and  upbraid  an 
entire  and  numerous  society  with  making  a  bad  use  of  the  same 
extraordinary  gift,  if  that  society  had  not  received  it.^  Such  pre- 
tensions, if  false,  could  never  have  been  admitted ;  and  it  were 
absurd,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  so  many  men  should  conspire 
to  propagate  a  falsehood,  especially  at  a  time  when  even  attend- 
ance on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  much  less  the  profiession  of  his 
faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
one  will  propagate  a  deliberate  faUehood,  without  having  some 
advantage  in  view,  cither  immediate  or  remote.  Now  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  could  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  any 
advantage.  They  could  expect  none  from  him  in  whom  they 
professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  had  warned  them  to 
expect  pensecution,  ignominy,  and  death  in  this  world,  if  they 
continued  to  be  his  disciples.  They  could  not  therefore  aspire  to 
honours  or  emoluments,  for  the  distribution  of  theae  was  in  the 
hands  of  Jews  and  heathens,  who  reviled  and  persecuted  them 
with  unrelenting  severity.  Still  less  could  they  expect  to  ac- 
quire wealth;  for  their  profession  of  the  Christian  fiiith  sub- 
jected them  to  the  loss  of  all  things.  According  to  their  own 
principles,  either  as  Jews  or  Christians,  they  involved  themselves 
in  eternal  misery,  if  they  deliberately  persevered  in  propagating 
faliiehoods.  Further,  if  the  evangelists  and  apostles  had  con- 
federated to  impose  upon  mankind,  it  is  incredible  that  none  of 
their  associates  should  not  have  confessed  the  fraud  before  the 
tribunals.  |t  is  equally  incredible  that  so  many  precepts  of  piety 
and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of  such  abandoned 
principles,  as  they  must  have  been  if  they  had  really  been  im- 
postors ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  they  should  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who,  if  he  had  not 
risen  again  from  the  dead,  would  have  miserably  deceived  them. 
Still  less  Is  it  to  be  credited  that  they  performed  miracles  (the 
reality  of  which  wss  acknowledged  by  their  enemies)  in  Con- 
firmation of  their  doctrine.  Lastly,  if  the  aposUes  and  evan- 
gelists had  designed  to  impose  upon  mankind,  they  would  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the  people  whom 
they  addressed ;  they  would  have  indulged  their  passions,  and 
would  carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that 
might  shock  or  offend  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by 
the  apostles.  They  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dis- 
positions of  mankind  ;  they  boldly  impugned  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suflR^r 
the  law  to  be  confounded  with  the  Gospel,  or  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies to  be  retained.  They  spared  not  the  corruptions  that 
prevailed  in  their  times ;  they  sought  not  to  clothe  their  dis- 
courses or  writings  in  the  attractive  garb  of  human  eloquence, 
nor  did  they  gratify  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  Would  per- 
sons, deliberately  confederating  to  impose  upon  the  world,  have 
pursued  a  conduct  so  litUe  calculated  to  secure  success  to  their 
designs  ?  And  as  the  evangelical  historians  were  neither  de- 
ceived nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or  impose 
upon  others,  so  neither  could  they  have  successfully  carried  on 
such  deceit  or  imposition,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  much  dis- 
posed or  desirous  to  do  it  For,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion incidej[itally  to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  by  them  were 
public  facts.  They  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  performed 
openly;   and  were  openly  related  before  all  mankind.     They 

>  As  SuLu  Paul  upbi aided  the  church  st  Ooriuth.    See  1  Cor.  xiv. 
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were  declared,  not  weftrelj  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to 
men  of  learning,  leiBure,  sagacity,  and  power.  Thousands  couUt 
examine  the  truth  of  their  stoiy,  and  were  under  obligations  to 
exanune  it;  and  if  it  had  been  false,  to  refute  it.  The  im- 
portance and  stiangenesB  of  the  subject  thus  announced  would 
naturally  excite  curiosity ;  and  on  this  account  it  would  certainly 
be  examined  by  multitudes.  If  the  report  of  the  aposdes  and 
evangelists  bad  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  nuwt 
ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  If  it  were  true,  it  was  the  most 
important  that  ever  sounded  in  the  can  of  mortals.  He  roust 
therefore  be  a  strange  man,  indeed,  who  could  hear  such  things 
reported  and  repeatedly  asserted  (in  whatever  light  he  might 
consider  them),  without  investigating  the  truth  of  them,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by 
which  it  was  confirmed.  80  far,  however,  were  the  apostles 
firom  being  either  deceived  themselves  or  doceiven  of  others,  that, 

[iv.]  On  thd  contrury,  they  were  men  of  the  Hrictetl  in^ 
itif  and  sincerity, 

his  is  evidentirom  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings, 
which  are  characterized  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and 
fidelity.  They  were  not  ambitious  of  Being  Known  to  the 
world  by  their  writings,  but  wrote  only  as  tiiey  were  in« 
duced  by  necessity,  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel.' ^^  A  statuary  works  upon  marble :  an  historian  upoa 
facts  :  both  cut  thiem  to  their  fancy,  and  pare  off  all  that  will 
not  serve  for  their  purpose.  The  writers  of  the  New  Te^ 
tament  stand  remarloibly  clear  from  this  imputation.'* 

There  is  no  preparation  of  events ;  there  are  no  artful  transi- 
tions or  connections;  no  set  character  of  persons  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions,  or  on  the  authors  of 
them ;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things,  as  a  writer 
might  probably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his  readeri ;  no 
specious  artificvs,  no  plausible  arguments  to  set  ofi*  a  doubtful 
action,  and  recondte  it  to  some  other,  or  to  the  character  of  the 
person  that  did  it  In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  en- 
tered the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the 
other  action  would  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might 
be  raised  against  it  But,  without  at  all  attending  to  such  a 
consideration,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains  to 
think  whether  they  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  Uio  reader 
will  not  credit  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell 
the  truth  and  nothing  else.  Greater  marks  of  sincerity  than 
these  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  historical  compositiona  that 
are  extant ;  and  they  show  that  they  published  nothing  to  the 
world  but  what  they  believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt 
to  astonish  their  xeadera,  but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten 
and  convince  them :  regardless  of  themselves,  they  seem  en- 
grossed by  the  great  truths  which  they  were  commissioned  to 
promulgate.  They  do  not  dissemble  certain  droumstances  in 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency 
to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  such  are  the 
low  circumstances  of  hb  parents,— the  mcau  accommodations  of 
his  birth — that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the  world,  his 
townsmen  and  near  relations  despised  and  rejected  him,-^at 
few  among  his  followera  were  men  conspicuous  for  wealth, 
dignity,  or  knowledge, — ^that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, disowned  his  pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually,— 
that  some,  who  for  a  time  followed  him,  afierwaids  desuted 
him, — that  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  high-priests 
and  rulen  by  one  of  those  who  had  been  selected  for  his  con- 
stant companions, — and  that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ig- 
nominious manner  with  two  malefacton.  Had  they  been  silent 
concerning  such  events,  their  adversaries  assuredly  never  could 
have  discovered  them,  nor,  oonsequenUy,  have  tdsen  any  ad- 
vantage of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  failed  to  relate  them 
with  all  theb  minutest  circumstances.  Impostora  would  cer- 
tainly have  acted  differenUy.  They  would  either  have  kept  back 
such  fiicts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  their  leader;  or  they 
would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause  in  order  to  ol>> 
viate  any  bad  impressions  that  might  arise  from  them.  Thej 
would  enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of  the  intellectual  endow- 
ments or  morel  excellences  of  their  Master.  But  the  evan- 
gelists do  no  such  thing.  They  utter  no  lofly  panegyrics ;  they 
pronounce  no  eloquent  encomiums.  They  depart  from  the  com- 
mon line  of  historians,  and  give  an  artiess  narrative  of  eve^ 
circumstance,  however  apparentiy  unfavourable  to  their  Master, 
and  leave  the  truth  to  support  itnlfl 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  announce  them  with  the  same  di^assionate  coolness  as  if 

•  Euscblus  Hist  Ecd.  Ub.  lU.  c  23. 
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they  had  been  oommoa  tmmctkms ;  Mying  nothing  preoiotufy 
to  raiae  expectation,  nor,  after  the  recital  of  themf  breaking  out 
into  exdamationa ;  but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion.  Does  he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies  1 
We  see  no  symptoms  of  exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  dis- 
tress 1  On  their  puts  we  can  collect  no  tokens  of  fear,  of  grief^ 
or  indignation.  Do  they  record  his  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
restoring  the  lame,  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes,  calming  the  raging  sea,  and  even  raising  the  dead? 
They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned.  Do  they  narrate 
his  lesarrcction  and  ascension  1  They  affi>rd  no  explanation  of 
any  difficulties ;  they  never  o£fer  a  single  argument  to  enforce 
their  credit ;  they  leave  the  bare  fects  with  their  readers,  who 
may  receive  or  reject  them  as  they  please.  In  perusing  the  sim- 
ple and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their  writings  was  to  bear  wtnett 
eftke  truth. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  spealung  of  their  ene- 
mies, is  characterized  by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  perwcution  and  death  of  Christ,  they 
mention  by  name  only  the  high-priest  Caiaphas,  and  his  co- 
adjutor Annas,  the  Roman  procurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous 
diadple  Judas ;  because  the  suppression  of  their  names  would 
have  impaired  the  evidence  of  their  history  to  posterity.  Not 
the  slightest  tincture  of  party-spirit  is  observable  in  the  notice 
of  these  persons;  who  are  barely  mentioned  without  censure 
and  without  resentment  The  epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all 
the  evangelists  (•  ^a^wt,  who  delivered  him  up)  is  expressive 
of  the  simple  feet,  rather  than  of  its  criminality  ;  which  would 
more  aptly  be  signified  by  «^&tk,  traitor,  as  he  is  styled  on  one 
solitary  occasion.    (Luke  vL  16.)> 


Farther,  it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  evangelical  hi»- 
torians  pay  no  regard  to  what  othen  had  before  written  on  the 
same  subject. 

**Had  they  written  in  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of 
promoting  the  same  cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care 
to  have  preserved  some  uniifonnlty  in  their  arrangement ;  to  have 
supported  the  same  fects,  and  not  to  have  contradicted,  in  their 
narration,  any  of  those  fects  or  circumstances  that  had  been  re- 
corded by  their  colleagues  or  friends.  But  if  any  one  will  read, 
with  attention,  their  several  histories,  he  will  find  a  difierence  of 
arrangement,  different  facts  and  circumstances  also  brought  for- 
ward by  different  historians,  the  same  fact  difierently  told,  and 
many  things  so  altered  and  changed  in  their  different  relations, 
that  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  it  be  in 
reality  the  same  fact,  that  any  two  or  more  cf  thorn  are  telling, 
or  some  other  one  nearly  resembling  it  in  some  leading  features. 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even  different  pedigrees  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  We  mention  this  only  to  show  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  they  wrote  in  collusion ;  and  also  to  show 
how  inattentive  they  were  to  what  othen  had  written  on  the 
same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck 
him  the  most  forcibly,  and  wlutt  seemed  the  most  proper  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
They  are  only  careful  to  give  them  upon  the  best  authority, 
either  fipom  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  them 
from  those,  who  from  the  beginning  vere  eye^witnetoeo  and 
wuniotero  of  the  vord.  Like  honest  and  faithful  historians, 
they  are  concerned  about  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  their  his- 
tories, you  meet  with  just  such  accounti  as  you  may  naturally 
expect  fiom  diflerent  Aoerven  of  the  same  feet  No  two  men 
of  equal  capacity  and  attention  ever  yet  related  the  same  fact 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  words.  Without  the  smallest, 
prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  they 
wiU  give  yon  the  dreumstances  of  the  same  action  with  con- 
siderable difierence." 

The  inferences,  then,  that  we  hare  a  right  to  draw  from 
this  apparent  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rians are,  Firet,  that  the  Gospel  beare  all  the  marks  of  a  true 
history,  and  that  the  differences  and  triflinff  disagreements 
among  the  historians  are  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  true,  than  if  the  whole 
had  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  single  writer  of  the  greatest 
ability.    Secondly,  that  though  we  meet  with  differences  and 

1  The  arsnmeat,  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevitv,  fa  prosecuted  at 
considerable  length,  and  in  the  verv  words  of  the  roof t  learned  defenders 
of  Christianity,  in  Mr.  Simpson's  internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of 
Chriatianity,  pp.  196—142. 

•  See  a  solution  of  this  sad  other  ouppooed  difficnlliea,  i^frOf  Vol  I. 
Part  II.  hi  the  Chapter  on  the  Intrrpretation  of  the  Oontvadictloos  fidsely  al- 
leg'^d  to  exist  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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difiiculties  in  the  relation  of  some  material  fiatcts,  yet  none  of 
these  dtfliculties  affect  the  main  cause,  or  the  l^ing  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  We  are  lefl  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  these.  They  all  a^rree  that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this 
earth,  that  he  was  a  divine  teacher,  and  a  great  example,  that 
he  died  and  rose  again.  On  the  contrary,  had  they  oeen  all 
uniform  in  their  narration,  we  should  have  had  good  cause  to 
suspect  fraud  and  collusion.  Had  they  in  the  relation  of 
each  particular  sermon,  prayer,  and  great  work,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  yery  same  words,  would  not  unbelieyers 
have  found  good  cause  to  allege,  ^'  these  men  are  no  more 
but  copyists  of  one  another,  a  company  of  men  under  the 
pretenaed  direction  of  the  spirit  of  trutn,  imposing  a  most 
impudent  fraud  on  the  world  1" 

These  differences  bear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty, 
and  integrity.  We  know  from  them,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
on  this  eartn,  that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered 
remarkable  prophecies,  that  he  died  and  rose  again,  that  his 
disciples,  immediately  after  his  resurrection,  with  firmness 
embraced  his  cause ;  and  in  obedience  to  his  last  commands^ 
went  and  baptized  all  nadons.  We  know,  in  short,  that  he 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  lisfat,  and  placed  our  hopes 
upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  Teamed,  then,  settle  lesser 
differences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark  expressions 
and  darker  tenets ;  we  will  hold  last  by  the  main  pillars ;  and 
if  the  world  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us :  this 
is  our  joy  and  rejoicing :  in  the  strength  of  this,  let  us  march 
onwards  towards  heaven.' 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  nanatiyes  of  the  eyangeli- 
cal  historians  concerning^  their  Master,  we  proceed  to  what- 
ever is  recorded  concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the 
same  intefiprity  and  fideli^  every  where  prevail.  When 
Cicero  had  offended  against  the  capital  law  of  hie  moral 
code — that  which  enjoined  the  love  of  his  country— first,  by 
his  backwardness  to  join  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards by  his  prompt  submission  to  the  t3nranny  of  Cesar, 
what  was  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  Roman  |  on  this 
pressing  occasion  1  Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false 
steps,  or  did  he  content  himself  witn  the  simple  relation  of 
them  1  He  did  neither  of  these  tliinsa.  He  softened  and 
disguised  the  truth ;  and  employed  all  nis  wit  and  eloquence 
to  palliate  this  inglorious  desertion  of  his  principles  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  What  a  striking  contrast  is  this  to  the 
ingenuousness  of  the  evangelical  writers !  They  study  no 
arts  of  evasion  or  concealment.  They  honestly  acknowledge 
not  only  the  lowness  of  their  station,  but  also  the  meanness 
of  their  original  employments,  the  indigence  of  their  circum- 
stances, the  inveteracy  of  their  national  prejudices,  the  slow- 
ness of  their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a  teacher,  the 
weakness  of  their  faith,  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  disciples, 
the  intolerant  temper  of  othcra,  and  the  worldly  yiews  or  all. 
They  even  tell  us  of  their  cowardice  in  desertinff  their  Mas- 
ter when  he  was  seized  by  his  enemies ;  and  Uiat  after  his 
crucifixion  they  all  resumed  their  secular  employments, — ^for 
eyer  resigning  those  hopes  which  they  had  once  fondly 
cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been 
so  long  engaged ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proof  that  had  been 
exhibited,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had  before  enter- 
tained, that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  ana  his  religion  was 
from  God.  They  mention,  with  many  affecting  dreum- 
stances, tiie  incredulity  of  one  of  their  associates,  who  was 
not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their  Lord^s  resurrection  but 
by  ocular  and  sensible  demonstration.  They  might  have 
concealed  their  own  faults  and  follies  from  the  world ;  or, 
if  they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might  haye  al- 
leged plausible  reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  them.  But 
they  did  no  such  thing :  they  related,  without  disguise,  events 
ana  fbcts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  for 
themselyes.  In  liko  manner,  when  recording  the  exeroiae 
of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed, 
they  relate  ^ese  astonishing  facts,  without  any  ornaments  ot 
language,  in  the  most  concise  and  simple  manner.  They  do 
nothing,  they  assume  nothing,  in  their  own  character.  In 
short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  with  so  much  self- 
conviction,  and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  th(ir 
history,  that  assuredly  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  liis- 
torian  whatever,  if  we  entertain  the  least  aoubt  concerning 
the  integrity  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  And  if 
we  compare  their  merits  as  hieiorians  with  that  of  otlicr 
writere,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are  iiiferiGr  to  none 
who  eyer  vrrote,  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  persons, 

9  Popnlar  Eridenc^t  of  Natural  RcUcion  and  ChristiJUilty,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Watson,  pp.  415--418. 
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aoquaintanoe  with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  or  reyerence  for 
truth.* 

Lastly,  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  which  haye  heen 
transmitted  to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  many 
particulars  which  are  not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity.  Such  are  the  readiness  of  the  churches  of 
Galatia  to  depart  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the  church  of  Corinth  in 
some  solemn  parts  of  their  worship ;  the  contentions  among 
them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers ;  the  preposterous  use  of  the 
gift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and 
me  unaccountable  conceits  of  others,  who  depended  upon  an 
empty  faith  without  works,  and  a  speculative  knowledge  with- 
out a  suitable  holy  practice,  referred  to  in  the  epistle  of 
James  and  John.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  evident  from 
the  facts  that  were  disadvantageous  to  Christ  himself,  to  the 
writers  themselves,  and  also  to  the  first  Christians,  that 
those  persons  from  whom  we  have  received  these  accounts 
had  a  veiy  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  inte- 
rest before  all  selfish  considerations. 


[v.]  netf  appealed  to  notorious  proofi. 
'  Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  the  evangelical  writinga 
poflsees  (and  which  could  not  but  carry  conviction  to  thoee  to 
whom  they  were  addressed),  their  authors  confirm  the  veracity 
of  their  statements  by  an  appeal  to  the,  miracles  wrought  by 
themselves,  and  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  by  them  upon 
many  other  persons.  This  is  evident  from  their  epistles,  which 
were  written  and  directed  to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles, 
and  had  participated  in  those  gifts,  and  which  also  contain  n- 
proofii  for  the  mismanagement  of  such  gifts,  and  various  direc- 
tions respecting  the  better  use  and  employment  of  them.'  If 
these  persons  had  not  received  such  gifts,  would  this  mode  of 
writing  and  argfuing  have  recommended  the  persons  or  doctrines 
of  the  apostles  to  them  who  were  declining  from  both  1  Would 
they  not  have  contradicted  the  apostles,  as  asserting  deliberate 
falsehoods  I  But  this  was  never  attempted. 
^  [vi.]  TJiey  suffered  every  thing  for  the  truth  of  their  narrO' 
iion^  even  death  itself;  ana  brought  many  of  their  eontempora^ 
ties  to  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

The  history  of  the  first  professon  of  Christianity  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  afflictions,  sufferings,  and  painful  deaths  to  which 
they  were  constantly  exposed,  and  which  they  cheerfully  endured 
for  the  sake  of  their  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they  attested 
had  been  false,  it  would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  for  any 
one  to  persist  in  them  to  the  loss  of  life ;  and  it  would  have  been 
incredible,  that  so  many  should  conspire  in  the  same  unreason- 
able and  unaccountable  folly ;  especially  when  the  religion  which 
they  professed  excluded  all  liars  firom  tibe  happiness  and  rewards 
of  Uie  next  life,  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  persuaded ;  so  that, 
whatsoever  those  persons  might  otherwise  be,  and  however  they 
might  felsify,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity 
in  this  report,  because  they  died  for  the  testimony  of  it.  There- 
fore the  highest  attestation  of  a  thing  is  called  martTrdom,  and 
the  most  oedible  witnesses  martyrs ;  and  though  bare  martyrdom 
be  not  an  argument  of  the  infallible  truth  of  a  testimony,  or  of 
the  infellibility  of  a  person  that  gives  it,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
arguments  that  can  be  of  his  honesty  and  integrity  in  that  thing, 
and  that  he  believes  it  himself^  otherwise  he  would  not  die  for  it ; 
and  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  Uie  general  integrity  of  these  per- 
sons, as  to  all  other  things,  that  tbcy  were  so  conscientious  as 
not,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  they  believed  to  be  a  truth, 
nor  to  conceal  what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows,  that,  by  their  testimony,  the  first  disci- 
ples of  Christianity  so  convinced  a  vast  number  of  their  contem- 
poraries, who  could  without  any  trouble  have  proved  the  trudi 
or  felsehood  of  their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered 
great  persecutions,  and  cheerfully  ventured  estate,  liberty,  and 
even  life  itself,  on  the  truth  of  the  fects  they  asserted.  Nor  were 
the  persons  who  thus  embraced  the  Christian  faith  (notwithstand- 
ing aU  the  sufferings  which  they  knew  that  such  profession 
would  infiilUbly  bring  upon  them)  merely  ignorant  or  iUiterete 
individuals,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  hurried  into  a  belief 
of  it,  through  a  blind  and  thoughtless  enthusiasuL  On  the  con- 
truy,  among  the  first  professors  ci  Christianity,  we  have  in- 
stanees  of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  in- 

•  Bonnet,  (Eiivre&tom.  x.  pp.  496—601.  Dr.  Ifales't  Ansfysis  of  Chro- 
oxAofj,  VOL  U.  pp.  ({93.  et  attq.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Test.  voL  i.pp.  6—10.  Lew  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
pp.  967—330.  Vemet,  Traits  de  k  V6rit«  de  la  ReL  OhrtL  torn.  Ui.  Uiroiuh. 
ont,  and  torn.  Iv.  pp.  9—137. 

^•»eelCor.l.^6.ll.4,B.f.3-«.«iLjdil.axlv.  1-33.  2Cor.  att.  7—11. 
Gal.  iu.  5.  1  Theas.  i.  3. 


DIRECT  EVIDENCES  Or   THE  CREDIBILrrl^  [CiiAr.  ISL 

vestigating  truth,  and  jndgiOitif  ^  evidences,  some  of  whom 
were  philosophers  and  acciir*<^y  acquainted  with  the  best  writ- 
ings, and  with  aU  the  learaing  of  the  Gentiles.' 

III.  Thirdly,  The  cbewbilitt  op  thi  Old  awd  New 
Testaments  is  ruRTHEB  attested  bt  the  peutcipal  facts 

CONTAINED  IN  THEM  BEING  CONPIBHED  BT  CBBTAiN  COMMEHO- 
BATITB  OBDINANCES  OB  MONUMENTS  Or  OBEAT  CELEBBITT, 
THAT  EXISTED  AMONG  THE  JeWS  AND  ChBISTIANS  FBOM  THE 
TIME  WHEN  THE  EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE,  WHICH  THET  ABE  SAID 
TO  COMMEMOBATE,  AND  WHICH  OBDINANCES  OB  MONUMENTS 
SUBSIST  TO  THE  PBESENT  DAT,  WHEBEYEB  ERHEB  JeWS  OB 
ChBISTIANS  ABE  TO  BE  FOUND. 

1.  For  instance,  among  the  Jews,  there  are  the  ordinance 
of  Circumcision,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Paasorer,  of  Taberna- 
cles, and  of  Pentecost 

[i.]  CiBcuxcisioH  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews,  on  all  whose  posterity  it  was 
enjoined.  This  rite  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  Colchians, 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Phcenidans,  and  one  or  nvo  oUier  ancient 
nations;  but  Uiough  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the 
records  of  the  pagans,  no  particular  reason  was  assigned  for  it, 
except. that  some  professed  their  adherence  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness.  Now  it  is  this  precise  want  of  reason  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  difference  between  the  drcimicision  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  it 
proved  no  one  historical  hud :  in  the  case  of  the  IsrMlites,  it 
proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to  adopt 
the  rite,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity,  as  a  badge  of  their 
being,  in  certain  chosen  lines,  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah. 
This /acf,  which  is  a  vital  one  in  the  Mosaic  history,  it  decidedly 
and  incontrovertibly  establishes.  For  though  the  Inaeiites,  like 
any  other  nation,  might  have  simply  adopted  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, yet  they  eould*not  have  adopted  it  as  a  commemorative 
ordinance,  professing  to  commence  fiom  the  time  when  the  com- 
memorative fact  occurred,  unless  that  fact  really  had  occurred. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  belief,  associated  with  the  rite,  had 
commenced  at  any  given  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rite  itself,  the  persons  who  first  embraced  the  belief 
must  unaccountably  have  sufiered  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
not  only  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and 
their  fathers  before  them,  from  the  very  time  of  its  primeval  insti- 
tution, always  kneto  and  believed  that  such  was  its  origin.^  ' 

[ii.J  The  Passotsb  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians 
were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt, 
which  was  its  immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added  the 
solenm  consecration  of  the  firstrbom  of  man  and  beast  to  Grod; 
and  in  further  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  firstrbom 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart  The  month 
in  which  this  feast  was  solemnised,  from  being  the  seventh,  was 
reckoned  as  the  first  month  of  the  year,  in  order  to  mark  it  as  the 
era  of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  The  passover  was  eaten,  with 
bitter  herbs,  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their  severe  bondage  and 
servile  food  in  Egypt: — ^with  unleavened  bread,  because  the 
Egyptians,  in  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and  would  not 
allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  bread, /or  they  said.  We  be  all 
dead  men.  And  it  was  likewise  eaten  in  the  posture  of  travel- 
lers just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark  its  having  inunediately 
preceded  their  sudden  and  &asl  departure  from  the  house  of 
bondage. 

[iii.]  The  Fsast  or  Tasbbnaclks  was  instituted  to  perpetuate 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeyings  in  the  desert 
On  this  occasion  they  were  commanded  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  or 
booths,  **  made  of  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees.**    And, 

[iv.]  The  FxAST  or  Psntbcost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after 
the  passover,  to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure 
firom  Egypt  At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a 
ftmily  was  enjoined  by  the  Jevrish  law  to  take  some  of  the  first- 
fruiti  of  the  earth,  and  bring  it  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 


*  Soch  were  Serfius  Paolos,  proconsul  of  Cjpnis  (Acta  ziil.  7—12.); 
Dionysius,  a  member  of  the  senate  or  coaneil  or  Areopafos,  and  many 
others  of  the  poHahed  and  inqulaitiTe  Athenians  (Acts  xviL  34.) ;  Braatus, 
treaaurer  of  Clorioth ;  and  even  peraona  belong in|[  to  the  imperial  court 
(Rom.  zvi.  23);  Juatin  Martyr,  once  a  Platonic  philoaopher ;  and  Aliiena- 
goraa,  an  Athenian  philoaopher,  who  at  flrat  entertained  ao  onfovouiable  an 
opinion  of  the  Cliriatian  religion,  that  he  determined  to  write  against  it,  but 
on  inquiring  into  the  facta  that  aapported  it,  waa  convinced  bj  the  blaze  of 
evidence  in  Ita  favour,  and  turned  nia  deajcned  invective  into  an  elaboiate 
apology.    Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180— IW". ;  4to.  vol.  I. 
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379-381.)    To 
be  added  the  eminent  writera  whbae  teatimoniea  to  the  authen- 
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ticity  of  the  Now  Testament  have  already  been  cUed.  pp.  70—82.  aupro. 
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■hooU  diooae,  and  to  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
makmg  the  soleiim  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  series  of  pecu- 
liar and  miracoloua  providenoee  experienced  by  the  nation,  which 
k  preacribed  in  Deut  zxtL  5— lO.i 

Now  all  these  institutions  have  been  held  sacred  among 
the  Jews  in  all  zses  since  their  appointment,  and  are 
solemnly  and  sacieoly  observed  among  them  to  this  day. 
Can  these  obsenrances  be  accounted  for,  on  any  principle  but 
the  evidence  of  the  FACTS  on  which  they  were  founded  1 
We  have  not  more  certain  evidence  of  the  fiets  of  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  L,  contrary  to  all  law  and  ju^ce,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.,  and  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  king  James  I.  and  the  English  parliament  from  de- 
struction by  gunpowder  (conspired^  certain  incendiaries), 
and  of  the  amval  of  IdngWilliam  III.,  which  terminated  the 
odious  tyranny  of  James  II.,  all  which  events  are  respectively 
eommemorated  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  May,  and  the  fifth  of 'November  m  each  year. 

S.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels are  confirmed  by  monuments,  which  subsist  to  this  d&y 
among  Christians,  and  which  are  the  objects  of  men^s  senses. 
These  monuments  are  tiie  ordinances  ot  Baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  festival  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

[t]  It  is  a  wen  known  fact,  that,  in  all  countries  where  the 
Christian  faith  is  held,  its  professors  are  initiated  by  Baptism  ; 
and  that,  by  submitting  to  this  rite,  they  renounce  every  other 
teligioos  institution,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel  alone.  Now  Baptism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  tiie  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  plainly  signifies  the 
firm  persuasion  ni  the  Christian  church  that  their  religion  is 
from  God,  the  fountain  ci  all  good ;  that  it  was  published'to  man- 
kind by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  voluntary  messenger 
of  this  dispensation  ;  and  that  it  was  confirmed  by  many  great 
signs,  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Particularly,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  adminiater  Uiis  rite,  it  signifies  that  they  act 
SLgreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  appointed  the  ChnBtian 
leUgion,  and  by  express  commandment  firom  him,  and  from  his 
8<Mi  who  published  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  con- 
firmed it,  when  they  baptize  men  into  the  belief  and  profession 
of  Christianity.  On  the  part  of  God,  this  rite  is  a  declaration, 
by  his  ministera,  that  he  accepts  and  piaidona  the  baptiied  person, 
provided  he  gives  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  Ms 
sobseqaent  life  acts  agreeably  to  the  obligations  of  baptism. 
And,  lastiy,  on  the  part  of  the  baptized,  their  receiving  of  this 
rite  is  understood  to  be  an  afiectionato  and  solemn  public  decla- 
ration of  tkeir  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God 
the  Father  as  their  Creator,  to  God  the  Son  as  their  Redeemer, 
and  to  €rod  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  Sanctifier,  according  to  the 
views  which  the  Christian  religion  gives  of  these  relations ;  and 
also  of  their  firm  resolution  £iithfully  to  perform  all  the  duties 
resulting  from  these  relations. 

[iL]  That  the  lioao's  SuppEa  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries  is  a  feet  that  cannot  be  questioned ;  neither  can  it 
be  questioned,  that  Christians  consider  this  rite  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Oar  fathers 
entertained  the  same  opinion  of  ite  importance ;  and  their  fathers 
viewed  it  in  the  same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  par- 
ticular notice  with  reference  to  this  institution  is,  that  by  the 
common  consent  of  Christians  now  living,  and  of  all  in  former 
ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  importance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  arises  fitim  ito  being  a  commemoration 
of  the  life,  suffiarings,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  second  coming 
of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  and  from  ite  having  been  ex- 
presaly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  request,  with  a 
view  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
these  events. 

[iiL]  The  steted  observaneeof  thb  viasT  Day  op  thx  Wxxk, 
as  a  sacred  festival  in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  fivm  the 
dead,— on  which  day  Christiana  abstain  from  all  secular  labours 
and  affiuTB,  and  hold  solemn  assemblies  for  the  public  worship 
ci  God, — preserves  that  grand  event  firbm  felling  into  oblivion. 

Now,  as  these  monumente  perpetuate  the  memory,  so  they 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  facte  contained  in  the  Gospel 
history  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction;  because,  unless 
the  evente  of  which  the  Christian  rites  are  commemorations 
had  really  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  those 
rites  could  have  come  into  general  use.  For,  if  Jesus  Christ 
neither  lived,  nor  teuffht,  nor  wrought  miracles,  nor  died,  nor 
rose  again  from  the  dead,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  so 
many  men,  in  countries  so  widely  distant,  should  have  con- 

>  Da  VolatOj  AutoriM  des  Litres  de  Mn/ae,  pp.  109—172. 


spired  together  to  peipetaate  such  a  aeries  of  falsehoods,  by 
commencmg  the  observation  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Lord's  day ;  and  it  is  equally  in- 
credible that,  by  oontinuing  to  observe  them,  they  should 
have'  imposed  those  falsehoods  on  posterity  .> 

IV.  Lastiy,  Thi  wonderful  bstablishmknt  and  propa- 
gation OF  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  thb 

ENTIRE  CREDIBILITT  OF  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
RELIGION  WHICH  IT  E8TABUSHES. 

Before  the  second  century  was  completed,  the  Christian  doe- 
trine  was  propagated  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which 
then  comprised  almost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed 
without  the  assistance  of  any  temporal  power.  "  Destitute  of 
all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no 
art,  not  recommended  by  the  reputetion  of  ite  author,  not  en- 
forced by  eloquence  in  ite  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew 
mightily  and  prevailed.  We  behold  twelve  men,  poor,  artless, 
and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined 
opposition,  over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subUeties 
of  the  philosopher,  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  Jew.*'  In  progress  of  time  the  church  became 
divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  moat 
sanguinary  persecutions ;  yet  still  the  truths  ^he  professed  con- 
tinued to  spread,  in  defiance  of  all  these  impediments.  And 
notwithstanding  that  those  truths  are  repugnant  to  every  bad 
passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  require,  from  those  who  pro- 
fess them,  the  most  exalted  piety,  together  with  the  strictest 
possible  regard  to  every  dvil,  moral,  and  relative  duty,  as  well  as 
the  purest  and  moat  dbSTusive  benevolenoe,-^still  Christianity  has 
continued  to  spread  (as  ite  founder  had  predicted)  in  every  part 
of  the  known  world,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  embraced  and 
confessed  by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race.* 

In  considering  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testement,  it  is  of  importence  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to  contradict  the  positive 
credible  testimony  of  the  aposties,  evangelists,  and  multitudea 
of  others,  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Now  ia  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  ao  many  character- 
istic marks  of  truth  as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such 
various  quarters,  should  all  ao  exacUy  coincide  in  fevoor  of  a 
false  story  ?  Is  not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
thus  accredited  much  more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general 
observation  and  experience,  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the 
human  mind,  than  is  the  supposition  of  ite  falsity  t  A  belief 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of 
past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religion  worthy  of  God  and  useful 
to  man.  8uch  a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or  contradiction  to 
any  truth  or  any  fact  But  by  rejecting  the  Gospel,  persons  are 
compelled  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  positive  credible  testi- 
mony, that  extensive  important  evente  have  taken  place  without 
an  adequate  cause.  They  must  maintain  the  reality  of  mira- 
cles, greater  than  Christians  believe,  and  which  accord  neither 
with  the  nature  c^  God,  nor  the  condition  of  man,  but  which 
hivolve  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 

To  explain  the  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  appearances 
in  the  natural  world,  philosophers  without  hesitation  admit  a 
cause  which  accounte  for  them  clearly,  and  with  the  fewest  difii- 
culties;  especially  when  every  other  supposition  necessarily 
leads  to  absurdities  and  contradictions.  Upon  what  rational 
ground,  then,  can  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  lustoiy  be  doubted  1 
And  ite  truth  establiahea  the  divine  authority  of  Jeaus  and  his 
religion. 

The  full  force  of  the  argumente,  which  we  have  brought  to- 
gether to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  be 
iiu>re  obvious  and  impressive,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  New 
Testament  with  other  aacred  writings,  or  with  accoonte  of  other 
persons  who  have  been  represented  as  divine  messengers.  Con- 
fudus,  the  writer  of  the  Chinese  canonical  books,  ingenuously 
acknowledges,  that  his  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  but  taken  from 
legislators  who  lived  centuries  before  him.  7*he  andent  sacred 
code  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  the  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  of  Proclus,  and  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and  the 
Popish  Legends,  all  bear  many  stemps  of  fiction.  We  shall  in- 
stance in  Philoetratus's  life  of  ApoUonius,  for  the  following 
reasons:  Hierocles,  an  andent  opponent  of  Christianity,  has 
drawn  a  parallel  between  him  and  Jesus,  and  preferred  ApoU(^ 
niua.*  Eunapius,  the  biographer  of  several  andent  philosophers, 

•  Macknight'i  Harmony,  vol.  i.  prelim,  oba.  vUi.and  Ms  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  pp.  665— GiS3. 

■  The  difficulilca,  which  ChrlMianity  had  to  encoonter  at  its  firat  propa* 
gallon,  are  considered  in  Ihe  Appendix,  No.  V. 

«  Lard  Hoath.  Test  chap,  xxzix.  sect.  4.  i  7. 
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imagined  Apollonius  to  be  a  kind  of  middle  being  between  the 
gods  and  men ;  on  which  account  he  thought  that  "  the  tojoum- 
ing  0/GOD  amongtt  mankind**  would  have  been  a  more  proper 
tiUe  for  Philoetratus'a  history  than  that  which  it  now  beara.  In 
modem  times,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,  and  Mr.  Bloun^  have 
taken  the  pains  of  making  iavourable  conmicnta  upon  Apollo- 
nius's  history. 

Phiiostratus's  account  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  of  Apollo- 
nius,  who  lived  upwards  of  one  hundred  ymn  bsfobs  him. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  took  his  narrative  partly  from  common  re- 
Dort,  and  partly  from  memoirs  of  Apollonius,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Damis,  his  companion.  Some  other  person  havmg 
shown  these  memoirs  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Severua,  she  gave  them 
to  Philostratus.  Before  this  time  they  were  not  known  to  the 
world.  Philostratus  endeavoured  to  gain  the  fitvofir  of  JuUa, 
and  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  were  both  great  admirers  of 
the  marvellous.  The  latter  was  so  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  Apollo- 
nius, that  he  paid  him  the  honours  which  Pagans  thought  due 
to  heroes.  Philostratus,  to  gratify  his  humour,  when  his  subject 
required  it,  added  all  the  ornament  he  could,  and  made  quite  a 
romance  of  it  The  narrative  shows  that  he  was  ibnd  of  di*> 
playing  his  parts  and  genius.  It  contains  laboured  discussions 
of  trifling  questions ;  such  as,  which  is  the  meet  ancient,  the 
earth  or  the  treesi  which  composes  to  sleep  best,  w&ter  or  wine  ? 
Impertinent,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  relations  are  often  introduced 
in  it.  For  example,  of  beasu  with  a  human  head  and  a  lion's 
body ;  of  women  half  white  and  half  black  ;  of  wool  growing 
like  com  out  of  the  earth ;  of  countries  abounding  with  phflD- 
nixes,  griflins,  and  dragons.  In  the  description  of  his  miracles, 
he  unwarilv  mentions  his  cure  of  a  dropsy  to  have  been  effected 
by  preacribmg  abstinence  to  the  patient — ^Though  Apollonius  be 
inade  to  tell  Damis,  that  he  understood  all  languages  without 
learning  them,  yet  in  India,  when  he  came  before  King  Phraortes, 
he  wanted  an  interpreter.  In  an  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
lady  seemingly  dead,  at  Rome,  he  mentions  that  it  viras'  still  a 
secret,  whether  there  were  some  remaining  sparks  of  life ;  b^ 
aides  this,  the  miracle  was  unknown  to  any  who  lived  at  that 
time.  The  history  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  appeared  after  his 
death  to  Aurelian,  when  be  besieged  Tyana;  of  which  we  have 
no  other  proof  than  the  testimony  of 'this  romance  writer. 
Apollonius  ia  represented  as  manifesting  the  greatest  vanity,  and 
pretending  to  universal  knowledge.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  He  said,  **  It  was  wise  to  speak  well  of  all  the 
gods,  especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  unknown  demons  were 
erected.*'  He  attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three  instances  are 
given  of  his  pretended  prophetic  spirit  Two  of  them  evidently 
imply  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  The  third,  that 
Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  at,  when 
the  feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  advice,  actually  encourage 
ing  him,  at  that  time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  what  totally  destroys  the 
authority  of  the  prediction  is,  that  he  denied  it  before  Domitian. 
«  His  wondar-working  laculty  he  pretends  to  have  fetched  from 
the  East  Indies ;  yet  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  those 
parte  is  so  grossly  fabulous,  that  that  alone  convicte  him  of  imr 
posture."! 

These  instances  will  suflice  to  manifest  the  striking  contrast 
that  subsirts  between  the  memoirs  of  Apollonius  and  those  which 
we  have  of  Jesus*  Genuine  marks  of  truth  distinguudi  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  evangelists,  while  charaetoiB  of  fiction  abound  in 
the  history  written  by  Philostratus. 

Such  8IB  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct 
and  collateral,  for  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  ihe 
New  Testament ;  and  when  their  number*  varietjjr,  and  the 
extraordina^  nature  of  many  of  them  are  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this  convincing  con- 
clusion, that  the  Scripturks  or  tbb  New  Testament  are 

OBHUINX  AND  AUTHENTIC,  AND  WERE  ACTUALLY  WRITTEN  BY 
THE  PERSONS  WHOSE  NAMES  TffEJ  BEAR,  AND  THAT  THET  DID 
APPEAR  IN  THE  TIMES  TO  WHICH  THET  RRFER* 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  concessions  of 
three  writers  concerning  tlie  Christian  records,  whose  senti- 
ments will  not  be  suspected  to  hare  arisen  from  an  unrea- 
sonable partiality  in  favour  of  them. 

Mr.  HoBBBS  acknowledges,  that "  the  writiogs  of  the  New 
Testament  are  as  ancient  as  the  tinies  of  the  apostles;  and 
that  the^  were  written  by  persons  who  lired  in  those  times, 
some  or  whom  aaw  the  things  which  they  relate.  And 
though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 

I  Lard.  Heath.  TenL  chap,  xxzlx.  sect  S,  6.  sad  append,  to  chap,  zxzix 
near  the  eod.— 0p.  Dnuglad's  Criterion,  pp.  66.  e/ xe^.— -HoatteviUe's  Diss, 
on  the  Lire  of  .^poUooiua.— Paley'a  Evid.  vol  tt.  part  2.  chap.  6.  sect  4i. 
p.  180. 


but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics only ;  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are 
the. /rue  registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  mid 
by  the  prophets  and  apostles.*'*    He  says  also,  ^^JThat  he  is 


led  the  ecclesiastics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures; 
luse  if  they  had  had  an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would 
surely  haye  made  them  mors  fayourable  to  ttieir  power  oyer 
Christian  princes  and  ciyil  sovereignty  than  they  are."' 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments : — ^*  That  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main, 
did  and  taught  as  is  recorded  of  hjm,  appears  probable,  be- 
cause it  is  improbable  that  Christianity  snould  take  place  in 
the  way  and  to  the  degree  that  it  did  (or  at  least  that  we  are 
told  it  did),  supposing  the  history  of  Christ's  life  and  minis- 
try to  be  a  fiction."  He  adds,  tluit  *'  if  such  power  attended 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  as  ihe  history 
sets  forth,  then,  seeing  his  ministry,  and  the  povrer  that  at- 
tended it,  seems  at  least  in  general  to  have  terminated  in  the 
public  good,  it  is  mors  likely  that  God  was  the  primary 
agent  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  than  any  other  invisible 
being.  And  then  it  is  probable  that  Jesus  Christ,  npon 
whose  will  the  immediate  exercise  of  that  power  depended, 
would  not  use  that  power  to  impose  upon  and  mislead  man- 
kind to  their  hurt;  seeinfir  that  power  appears  to  have  been 
well  directed  and  appliecT  in  other  respects,  and  seeing  he 
was  accountable  to  nis  Principal  for  tiie  abuse  of  it.  He 
adds,  **  From  these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of 
the  case,  I  think  this  conclusion  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable 
Christ's  mission  was  divine ;  at  least  it  so  appears  to  me, 
from  the  light  or  information  I  have  received  conoeminff  it"^ 

Lord  BoLiNOBROKB  grants,  that  *^  Christianity  has  in  the 
proofs  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the 
nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have."'  He  further  acknowledges, 
that  **  it  is  out  of  dispute  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  who  give  themselves  out  for 
eye  and  ear  witneeeea  of  all  that  Christ  did  and  taught.  That 
two  channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to  convey  those  doc- 
trines to  the  world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  vdiich  these  enmgelists  re- 
corded them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
that  of  Plato,  or  even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines 
of  Socrates.  The  evangelists  did  not  content  themselves 
with  giving  a  general  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in  feigrned  dialo^es 
to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name,  and  as 
his  own  doctrines.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the  very 
words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to 
mention  the  several  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them 
to  his  disciples  or  others.  If,  therefore,  Plato  and  Xenophon 
tell  us  with  a  ffood  degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught, 
the  two  evangelists  seem  to  tell  us  with  much  more  what 
the  Saviour  taught,  and  commanded  them  to  teach."< 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted 
such  concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  abili^,  who  have 
written  several  things  to  depreciate  the  Christian  religion^ 
and  the  Divine  authority  of  its  author  t 

From  the  preceding  observations^  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  reaaonably  desired  in  favour 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  History,  and  particulariy 
of  what  the  evangelical  historians  relate  conc^ning  Jesus 
Christ  It  is  mamfest  that  they  were  every  way  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  which  they  have  re- 
coraed;  tihey  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankmd;  they 
could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture, 
but  every  imaginable  inducement  to  the  contrary;  nor  could 
they  possibly  have  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt 


SECTION  n. 

TESTIMONIES  TD  THE  CRVDIBILITT  Of  TBI  OLD  AND  NVW  TB»> 
TAM ENTS  mOM  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  TeS' 
taments,  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section, 
have  been  drawn  principally  from  an  examination  of  those 
books  compared  with  facts  that  have  existed,  and  many  of 


»  Works,  Tol.  V.  p.  91.  4to.  edit.  ^      ^^ 

•  BoUngbroke'B  Works,  toL  W.  ess.  4.  sect.  IB.  p,  990. 
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CONFIRMED  BY  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY. 


which  conttnue  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  We  might  safely 
rest  the  ciedibility  of  tlie  Scriptures  upon  those  evidences: 
but  there  is  an  additional  testunony  to  their  credibility  and 
truth  as  well  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  is  afforded  bj 
tAeir  agreemeni  with  naiureU  and  eiml  hislory^  and  which  is 
too  Taloabie  to  be  passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

S  1.   TESTIMOKIBS  FROM  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HISTORY  TO  TWE 
CRED1BIUT7  OF  THE  OLD  TBSTAMBlfT. 

L  Te«ttmom>«  to  the  Mosaie  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
•world, — IL  Particularly  of  man, — IIL  Of  the  fall  of  man, 
— ^IV.  Of  the  tranalation  of  Enoch, — V.  Of  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarch; — YL  Men  of  a  gigantic 
atature,—\VL.  Of  the  deluge, — I.  Proofo  of  that  event  from 
the  foooiUzed  remaino  of  the  animaU  of  a  former  -world  j — 
2.  From  civil  hiotory,  particularly  from  the  paucity  of  man- 
kindj  and  vcut  trade  of  uninhabited  land,  mentioned  in  the 
aceounto  of  the  firat  ages,  the  late  invention  and  progrest 
ofarta  arul  aciencea,  and  from  the  univeraal  tradition  of  the 
deluge; — Refutation  of  objectiona  to  the  Moaaic  hiatory  of 
that  cataatrophe, — YIII.  Teatimoniea  of  profane  hiatory  to 
the  building  of  the  torwer  of  BabeL — Ul.  To  the  deatruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, — X.  To  the  Moaaic  account  of 
the  patriarchal — ^XL  To  the  reality  of  the  peraon  and  cha- 
racter ofMoaea,  and  to  the  departure  of  the  laraelitea  from 
Egypt. — ^XIL  J^otice  of  varioua  cuatoma  borrowed  by  an- 
cient noHonafrom  the  Hebrewa. — XIII.  And  of  certain  per- 
•mud  hiatoriea,  -which  may  be  traced  to  the  Old  Teatament 
history, — XIV.  Teatimoniea  of  ancient  and  modem  vritera 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fertility  of  Pa- 
lestine,— Concluding  obaeroations. 

Thb  Scripture  history  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  with 
the  most  authentic  records  that  remain  of  the  events,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  re- 
lated. The  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world,  ana  the  grand  outlines  of  chrono- 
logy, as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  are  coin- 
cident with  those  stated  by  the  most  ancient  writers  that  are 
extant :  while  .the  palpable  errors  in  these  respects,  which 
are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious.  The 
hisloiT  of  the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
records  extant  in  the  world;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  it  shows  the  real  origin  of  those  absurd 
fables  which  disgrace  and  invalidate  alf  other  histories  of 
those  remote  times ;  which  is  no  feeble  proof  that  it  was  de- 
rived from  some  surer  source  than  human  tradition.  The 
facte  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  disproved ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the^  are  confirmed  by  the  traditionary 
aceounte  of  ahnost  all  nations.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  the  Penteteuch  was  **  wrote JTwritten]  in  all  probability 
long  after  the  facte  it  relates."  That  this  book  was  written 
long  after  some  of  the  fecte  which  it  relates,  is  not  denied ; 
but  that  it  was  written  long  after  all  or  even  most  of  those 
facts,  there  is*  (as  we  have  already  shown)  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve. If,  as  Dr.  Campbell  forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume 
neither  did  nor  could  refute  the  remark),  this  writer  meant  to 
siornLfy  by  the  expression  quoted,  that  this  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  case,  why  did  he  not  produce  the  grounds  on  which 
such  probability  is  founded!  Shall  a  bold  assertion  p^uss  for 
argument?  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one  should  consider 
reasons,  which  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not  specified. 

Mr.  Hume  added,  that  toe  Penteteuch  was  *'  corroborated 
by  no  concurring  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that 
it  is  as  little  invalidated  by  any  contradictory  testimony ;  and 
both  for  this  plain  reason,  oecause  there  is  no  human  compo- 
sition that  can  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of  anti^mty. 
It  were  absurd  to  require  that  the  truth  of^  Moses's  history 
should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  antiquity  with  himself;  since  we  knbw  that  those 
who  affected  to  fix  upon  other  nations  the  name  of  barbarians, 
were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  aflerwards,  them- 
selves barbarians.  But  though  the  Penteteuch  is  not  corro- 
borated by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  any  coeval  histories, 
because  if  such  histories  were  ever  extant,  they  have  Ion? 
since  perished,  yet  it  is  not  on  that  account  destitute  of  col- 
lateral evidence.  On  the  contrary,  ite  authority  is  legible  in 
the  few  fraffmente  that  remain  of  the  earliest  writers:  and 
subsequent  historians  have  fully  confirmed  it  by  the  aceounte 
which  they  give,  though  evidently  mixed  with  depravation, 
pf  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  or  the  legislation  of  Moses; 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances*  selected  out  of  a 


ffreater  number  which  have  been  pointed  out,  ttid  treated  at 
length  by  various  learned  men. 

L  Tkstimonibs  to  thi  Mosaic  Accouirr  or  tbi  Crea- 
tion or  THK  World. 

1.  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  them  concerning  the 
primeval  chaos  -whence  the  world  arose,  and  the  production  of 
all  things  by  the  efficiency  of  a  supreme  mind,  which  bear*  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as 
proves  that  they  all  originated  from  one  common  source;  while 
the  striking  contnurt  between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the 
one,  and  the  allegorical  tuigidity  of  the  others,  accurately  distin- 
guishes the  inspired  narrative  fiorn  the  distorted  tradition.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Chaldaan,  Egyptian,  Phoeni- 
cian, Hindoo,  Chinese,  Btruscan,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  American 
Cosmogouies.1 

2.  One  of  the  most  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  is  the  general  adoption  of  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks,  which  extends  from  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  has 
equally  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  Chinese, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  northern  barbarians; — ^nations,  some  of 
whom  had  little  or  ho  intercourse  with  others,  and  were  not  even 
known  by  name  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  concurrence  of  nations  in  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other 
periodical  divisions  into  years,  months,  and  days.  These  divi- 
sions arise  from  such  natural  causes  ss  are  evexy  where  obvions, 
viz:  the  annual  and  dinmal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  re- 
volution of  the  moon.  The  division  into  weeks^n  the  con- 
trary, seems  perfectly  arbitrary :  consequently,  its  prevailing  in 
distant  countries,  and  among  nations  which  had  no  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  most 
have  been  derived  from  some  remote  tradition  (as  that  of  the 
creation^,  which  was  never  totally  oblitented  from  the  memory 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  which  tradition  has  been  older  than  the  dm- 
pendon  of  mankind  into  different  regions.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  might  remain 
through  habit,  when  the  tradition  on.  which  it  was  founded  was 
entirely  lost:  it  ii  easy  to  conceive,  that,  afterwards,  people  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  become  profi- 
cients in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  different  days  d  the 
week  the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.' 

8.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of 
days  has  prevsiled  in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  polished 
AUienians  computed  the  space  of  a  day  from  sunset  to  sunset;* 
and  from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  during  their 
abode  in  the  foreste  of  Giermany,  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode 
of  computing  time  have  been  derived  into  our  own  language.^ 
The  same  dhstom  also  prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations.' 

II.  Of  the  Formation  or  Man  in  thi  Moral  Imaok  or 
GoD.  and  his  being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals, 
similar  traditionaij  vestiges  remain  in  the  widelv  diffused 
notion,  that  mankmd  formerly  lived  in  complete  nappiness 
and  nnstained  innocence;  that  spring  reigned  perpetually, 
and  Uiat  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her  mcrease. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  fahXed  golden  age,  so  exquisitely 
described  by  the  classic  poets,  and  which  may  also  be  distinctly 
traced,in  the  legends  of  our  Scythian  forefathers,  and  in  the  age 
of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos;  and  in  the  classical  story  of  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  we  may  equally  discover  sn  evident 
tradition  of  the  Mosaical  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour, 
who  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  infernal  dragon.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that,  from  the  holiness  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
pagans  borrowed  their  ancient  custom  oi  consecrating  groves  to 
the  worship  of  their  various  deities.^ 

m.  The  Fall  or  Man  and  the  Introduction  or  Sin 
into  the  World  are  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  minute  philosophere 

i  See  sn  seconnt  of  these  various  CosmMonles  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hora 
MosaicflB,  vol.  I.  pp.  17—40.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Cosmogonies  are  parti- 
cularly considered  in  Edwards  on  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, voL  i.  pp.  88—102.  The  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  truth 
of  the  principal  iacts  related  in  the  Scriptures  are  adduced  and  ful)y  <n>n8l- 
dered  by  Dr.  Collyer  in  tils  "  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts."  8vo.  2d  edit. 
London,  1809.  The  subjects,  noticed  tai  this  section,  particularly  the  Crea^ 
tion  ana  the  Deluge,  are  likewise  copiously  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  Oro* 
UuB,  De  Veritate  Rel.  Christ  lib.  1.  c.  16. 

•  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219.  note. 

•  Aulus  GelUus,  Noctes  Attics',  lib.  ilL  c  2. 

«  Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Oer.  m.  11.  The  expressions  of  fortnight  snd  s^nmght, 
for  fourteen  nights  and  seven  nights,  are  still  in  use  smong  us  in  Bnglsod. 

•  Casaar,  de  BelL  GaU.  lib.  vi.  c.  la 

•  Faber's  Hor.  Mos.  vol  L  pp.  41-60.  Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol  L  pp^ 
108-106. 
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and  philoflophiuog  divines  to  endeayonr  to  explain  away  the 
reality  of  the  ^U,  and  to  resolve  it  all  into  allegory,  apologae, 
or  moral  fable;  but  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  by 
Christ  is  founded  upon  it,  and  must  stand  or  Ml  with  it;  a 
figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  fifurative  redemption.  Even 
Loid  Bolingbroke  (than  whom  Keyelation  never  had  a  more 
subtle  oppoeer)  justly  rejects  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
*'i2  CAiTNOT,"  says  he,  *^be  admitted  hy  ChrUtians;  for,  if  it 
was,  what  would  become  of  that  famous  text  ftihat  the  seed 
3f  the  woman  should  crush  the  serpent's  head.  Gen.  iii.  15.], 
whereon  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  is  founded  V'l 

Indeed  the  Mosaic  account,  from  its  simplicity  and  conso- 
nance with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  was  evidently 
designed  to  represent  a  real  transaction;'  and  it  has  been 
received  as  such  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments,  who  certainly  were  more  competent  to  decide  than 
men  who  have  lived  several  thousands  of  years  aAer  the 
transaction,  and  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the  best  attested 
matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
affect  Modem  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridiculed  the 
account  of  the  fall  as  a  fable.  But  nothing  is  easier  than 
ridicule  to  men  who  pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  com- 
mon decency.  Whatever  they  may  asaert  (and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  assertions  without  proof  are  not  facts),  and 
however  they  may  attempt  to  explain  away  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  fall,  or  attempt  to  prove  it  false,  yet  the  evi- 
dently ruined  condition  of  ue  human  race  would  still  remain 
as  an  undemiabli  tact.  And  the  narrative  of  the  fall  is 
confirmed  both  by  natural  and  civil  history.  Thus,  it  aerees 
in  an  emine||  manner  both  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour, 
sorrow,  pain,  and  death,  and  also  with  what  we  see  and  feel 
every  aay,  and  with  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  into  the 
frame  -of^the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  socisui  life,  and  the 
origin  of  evU.  The  several  powers  of  the  little  world  within 
a  man's  own  breast  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  as  well 


as  those  of  the  great  world ;  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
give  a  complete  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which  flo^ 
from  these  discords,  and  from  the  jarring  elements  of  the 
natural  world.  But  the  Mosaic  narrative  accounts  for  all 
these  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena,  and  is  corrobo- 
rated byvarious  traditions,  more  or  less  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  **The  commencement  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  by 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Disobxdibncb  or  our 
FiBST  Parxitts. 

'*  An  evil  spirit,  the  origination  of  whose  malignity  itself  is  a 
mystexy  which  can  never  be  fathomed,  speaking  through  the  or- 
gans of  a  serpent,  tempted  them  to  transgress  the  command  of 
God  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  distinctly  specified  tree. 
The  penalty  of  their  rebellion  was  death.^  Though  Moses  gives 
no  account  of  Satan  or  the  tempter,  yet  we  learn,  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  ho  was  first  made  like  other  celestial 
■piriti,  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  happy  in  his  condition ;  but  that, 
through  pride  or  ambition,  fidling  into  a  crime  (the  circumstances 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  fell  into  misery,  and, 
together  with  his  accomplices,  was  banished  from  the  regions  of 
Uun.  Of  this  fall  of  wicked  angels,  the  ancients  hod  some  no- 
tion, as  is  manifest  firom  their  tradition  of  the  Titans  and  Giants 
invading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to  de- 
pose him  from  his  Uirone,  for  which  reason  he  cast  them  head- 
long into  hell,  where  they  are  tormented  with  inceesant  fire. 
And  therefore  Empedocles,  in  some  verses  cited  by  Plutarch, 
makes  mention  of  ihe  fate  of  some  demons,  who  for  their  rebel- 
lion were,  from  the  summit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom 
of  the  great  abyss,  there  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved.' 

The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology,  with  regard  to  contending 
powen  and  their  subordinate  ministers,  both  benevolent  and  ma- 
lignant, are  erected  on  the  same  basts  of  truth. 

S.  The  Ihtroduction  of  Physical  Evil  into  the  world, 

By  the  disobedience  of  our  first  mother  Eve,  is  plainly  alluded 
to  by  the  well-known  heathen  legend  of  Pandora ;  who  being 
led  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  casket  that  had  been  given  her 
tyy  Jupiter,  out  of  it  fiew  all  the  evil  into  the  worid,  and  she  be- 
came the  original  cause  of  all  the  miaerable  occurrences  that  be- 
ftH  mankind.  Hope  alone— the  hope  in  a  promised  and  long 
lamembered  deliverer — ^remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket. 

3.  OxioiKAL  SiK,  the  early  corruption  and  deprayation  of 
man's  nature,  in  conBeqoenoe  of  our  first  parents'  transgres- 

■  Bolkv bsoke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  87Z.  8ro.  edit. 

«  Dr.  mle's  Chronolocy,  vol.  ii.  book  i  ji.  10. 

•  lliitt,  duMMkmes  AIiieUnK,  lib.  2.    EUwank  on  Seriptars,  vol  i.  pp. 


sion,  is  a  subieet  of  complaint  among  the  ancient  heatheB 
moralists,  phifosophers,  and  poets. 

Thus,  Pythagoras  termed  it  ihe  fatal  companion,  the  noxioum 
otrifi  that  lurht  within  us,  and  vfhich  vao  bom  along  with 
U9  f — Sopater  called  it,  the  tin  that  is  bom  with  mankind ,— — 
Plato,  natural  wickedneoo  t — ^Aristotle,  the  natural  repugnancy 
of  man* 9  temper  to  reason  /  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  phi- 
losophers, especially  the  St<ncs  and  Platonista,  complain  of  tba 
depraved  and  degenerate  condition  of  mankind,  of  their  propen- 
sity to  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  of  their  aversion  fipom  every 
thmg  that  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  lamented,  that  men  are  brought 
into  life  by  nature  at  a  otep^mother,  with  a  naked,  frail,  and 
ii\firm  body,  and  with  a  ooul  prone  to  divert  biota.  Seneca,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Roman  philosophers,  observesj  We  are  bom 
in  ouch  a  condition,  that  we  are  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders 
of  the  mind  then  of  the  body  ;^-that  TTie  seeds  of  all  the  vices 
are  in  all  men,  though  they  do  not  break  out  in  every  OTte  / — 
and  that  To  confess  them  is  the  beginning  of  our  cure.  And 
Hierocles  called  this  universal  moral  taint,  The  domestic  evil  of 
mankind.  Even  some  of  the  sprightliest.  poets  bear  their  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact  Propertios  could  say.  Every  body  has  a 
vice  to  which  he  is  inclined  by  nature.  Horace  declared  that 
A*o  man  is  bom  free  from  vices,  and  that  Be  is  the  best  man 
who  is  oppressed  with  the  least  i  that  Mankind  rush  into 
wickedness,  and  always  desire  what  is  forbiddden  f  that  Touth 
has  the  softness  of  wax  to  receive  vicious  impressions,  and  the 
hardness  of  rock  to  resist  virtuous  admonitions  /  and,  in  short, 
that  We  are  mad  enough  to  attack  heofven  itself,  and  that  Our 
repeated  crimes  do  not  euffer  the  God  of  Hevoen  to  lay  aside 
his  wrathful  thunderbolts.  And  Juvenal  has  furnished  a  striking 
corroboration  to  the  statement  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  concerning  the 
carnal  mind  (Rom.  vii:  18 — ^23.),  when  he  says  that  ^''ature, 
unchangeably  Jixed,  runs  back  to  wickedness,  as  bodies  to 
their  centre. 

Further,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  Celtic 
Druids  expressly  taught  the  defection  of  the  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  original  rectitude ;  the  invariable  belief  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  Hindostan,  is,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  similar  opinion  was  inculcated  by  the  classical  my- 
thologisti,  and  especially  by  Hesiod,  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
gradual  corruption  of  the  human  race,  during  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  golden  age.  Catullus  represents  the  unhallowed 
period,  when  justice  was  put  to  flight,  and  brothen  imbrued  their 
hands  in  fraternal  blood,  while  incest  and  sacrilege  alienated  the 
mind  of  God  from  man  ;  and  Tacitus  marks  out  the  progress  of 
depravity,  from  a  period  free  from  of&nce  and  punishment,  to  a 
flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  devoid  even  of  fear.  Thus, 
*'  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  men 
from  their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testi- 
mony for  the  conviction  of  subdcquent  times."^ 

4.  Thb  Form  assumbd  bt  the  Tbxftbr, 

When  he  seduced  our  first  parents,  has  been  handed  down  in 
the  traditions  of  most  ancient  nations,  particulariy  the  Persians, 
Hindoos,  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Scythians  or  Goths ; 
and  though  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe  yrere  worshipped  by  some 
of  the  Pagans,  as  the  Egypltians,  Phcanicians,  and  Greeks,  as 
symbols  of  the  good  demon\  yet  they  were  more  generally  re- 
garded as  types  or  figures  of  the  evil  princijde.^ 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  traditions  and  opinions  of 
the  heathens  bear  stronger  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  than  the  conviction  which  prevailed,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Atonbmert  for  Sin,  ano  of  the  Imtbrvemtion 
or  ▲  DiviMB  Mediator,  and  the  universal  practice  of  devot- 
ing piacular  victims,  which  has  at  one  period  or  other  equally 
prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  has  been  alike  adopted  by  the  most  barbarous,  and  by  the 
most  savage  nations.  **  The  rude  idolater  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered hemisphere,  and  the  polished  votary  of  polytheism, 
equally  concur  in  the  belief  tiiat  without  shedding  of  blood 

«  Fkber,  vol  I.  pp.  6fr— 71. ;  Edwards,  vol.  1.  pp.  IflB— Ua ;  Bp.  Oray'i 
Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profime  Uterature,  vol  f.  pp.  163—165. ; 
Fletcher's  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Ffect,  pp.  143^147.;  Connack'a  Inquirj  into 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  pp.  21— SS. ;  in  which  works  the  proofii  of  tha 
Jaeta  above  stated  are  given  m  detail. 

»  This  Is  a  manifest  relic  of  the  tempter's  assuming  the  form  of  a  goodly 
serpent,  and  appeariog  like  a  good  demon  or  angel  of  light,  when  he 
tempted  five. 

•  Faber,  voL  I.  pp  71—78.  Edwards,  voL  I.  pp.  111—114.  Gray,  toL  I.  pp. 
IGl,  162.  The  ftJlest  view  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Deane's  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  "The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  tnucd 
throughout  the  World,  and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  pMra- 
disc ;  proving  the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  by  the  Instiumcntaliry  of  a 
Serpent  Tempter.    JLoadoi^  183a"  e\'o. 
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there  can  be  no  Temint<m  of  linB.  Nor  was  the  life  of  the  brate 
creation  always  deemed  sufficient  to  remoTe  the  taint  of  guilt, 
and  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  death  of  a  nobler  victim 
was  fireqnently  required ;  and  the  altars  of  paganism  were  be- 
dewed with  torrento  of  human  blood."  Thus,  the  Canaanites 
cansed  their  first-born  to  pass  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  their  fiilse  deities ;  and  one  of  the  kings  of 
Moab  is  said  to  have  offered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a  bumtK)ffering, 
when  in  danger  from  the  superior  power  of  the  £domites,i 
**  Nor  was  the  belief  that  the  gods  were  rendered  propitious  by 
this  peculiar  mode  of  aacrifioe  confined  to  the  nations  which 
were  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  Israel. 
We  learn  from  Homer,  that  a  wh6Ie  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs 
was  no  uncommon  offering  among  his  countrymen;'  and  the 
ancient  Goths  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  that 
their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  victims  those  strokes  which 
were  destined  fi>r  men,'  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and 
adopted  the  horrid  practice  of  devoting  human  victims.  In 
honour  of  the  mystical  number  three,  a  number  deemed  particu- 
larly dear  to  heaven,  every  ninth  month  witnessed  the  groans 
and  dying  struggles  of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow 
being  struck,  the  lifeleas  bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire 
which  was  kept  perpetually  burning ;  while  the  blood,  in  singu- 
lar confiwrnity  with  the  Levitical  ordinances,  was  sprixikled,  part- 
ly upon  the  surrounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the 
hallowed  grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols.-* 
Evoi  the  remote  inhabitants  of  America  retained  similar  cns- 
foms,  and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed  by  Acosta,  that  in 
cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  fi>r  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his  eon 
Id  Yirachoca,  beseeching  him  to  ^are  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  his  child.' 

**  Whence,  then,'*  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author, 
to  whose  researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted: 
**  Whence,  then,  could  originate  this  uniyersaf  practice  of 
devotingr  the  firstrbom,  either  of  man  or  beast,  and  of  offering 
it  up  as  a  bamtrofferinff  1  Whence,  but  from  a  deep  and  an- 
cient consciousness  of  moral  deprayationi  Whence,  but 
from  some  peryeited  tradition,  lespectinff  the  true  sacrifice 
to  be  once  ottered  for  the  sins  of  ail  mankind  t  In  the  obla- 
tion of  the  firstrbom,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself, 
and  faithfully  adhered  to  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  we  be- 
hold the  deatn  of  him,  who  was  the  first-born  of  his  virgin- 
mother,  accurately  though  obscurely  exhibited.  And  in  the 
constant  use  of  fire,  the  invariable  scriptural  emblem  of 
wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the  indignation  of  that  God 
who  is  a  consuming  fire  averted  from  our  guilty  race,  and 
poured  out  upon  the  immaculate  head  of  our  great  Literces- 
sor.  Had  a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  m  the  bosoms 
of  the  ancient  iddaters,  it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should 
have  had  more  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  deity, 
than  to  expect  and  to  claim  his  favour ;  yet  that  such  a  dread 
did  uniyersally  prevail,  is  too  well  known  to  require  the 
formality  of  a  laooured  demonstration.''^ 

lY.  TsB  TitAiisLATioir  OF  Enoch 

May  be  traced  in  the  Ckedan  fiibles  of  the  translation  of  their 
heroes  or  demigods,  and  particularly  of  Hesperus  and  Astrea 
(among  the  ancient  Greeks),  who  are  fabled  to  have  ascended  to 
heaven  alive,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  stars  and  celestiid 
signs ;  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos ;  of  Buddha  among  the 
Ceylonese,  and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Buddha)  among  the 
Calmucks  of  Siberia.' 

V.  The  LoNOEviTy  of  thb  AiiTEDiLuyiAif  Inhabitants, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  various  heathen 
writers. 

**  All,"  says  Josephus,  **  who  have  committed  to  writing  the 
antiquities  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity 
of  the  men  before  the  flood."  And  he  immediately  subjoins, — 
"  Manetho,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Egyptians,  Berosus, 
who  compiled  [an  account  of]  the  afiain  of  ChaldiBa,  and  Mo- 
chus,  and  Hestiaus,  and  with  them  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian, 
who  had  treated  of  the  affidn  of  Egypt,  agree  with  me  in  this. 
Also  Hesiod,  and  Hecateus,  and  Hellanicus,  and  Acusilaus,  and 

«  2  Kinict  iti.  S7.  Other  inataoces  of  btiman  sacrifices  may  be  seen  in  p. 
17.  sufiritj  Dole  4. 

•  IlMd,  hb.  Iv.  ver.  302.  •  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7. 
«  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7.~01al  Ma«ni  Hiflt  lib.  Ul.  c.  7. 

»  Acost  apud.  Purch.  Pikr.  book  \x.  c.  11.  p.  8S5. 

•  Paber'a  Bor.  Bfoa.  vol.  t  pp.  64, 65. 

1  Faber,  voL  L  pp.  8»-91.   £dwaida,  toL  L  p.  117 


Ephonis,  and  Nicolans,  relate  that  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand 
years."*  Similar  traditions  of  the  longevity  of  men,  in  loniier 
ages,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  Burmans  of  the  further  la 
dun  Peninsula,  and  also  among  the  Chinese.* 

YI.  The  Mosaic  account  of  Mkn  of  a  Gioamtic  Statuu, 
who  were  inured  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine. 

Is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  who  relate  that  there 
were  giants  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  particularly  by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  among  the  Romans,  who  have  re* 
conled  that,  on  opening  lome  sepulchres,  the  bodies  of  men  were 
found  to  be  much  larger  in  old  times.  Josephus  also  speaks  ot 
bones  seen  in  his  days,  of  a  magnitude  almost  exceeding  credi> 
bility.io  These  testimonies  of  historians  of  former  ages  lo  the 
generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  fiimish  a  satisfactoiy  answer 
to  the  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibility  of  Moses, 
from  his  mentioning  the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead.  (Deut 
iii.  1 1.)  But  men  of  very  large  size  are  occasionally  iieen  even 
in  our  days.  Some  allowance  may  also  be  made  for  royal  vanity ; 
as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  sokUers  to  enlarge  the  siie  ot 
their  beds,  that  they  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding 
ages,  a  great  idea  <^  the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers." 

YII.  No  part  of  the  Mosaic  histoid  has  been  more  ridi- 
culed by  the  opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narratiye  of  the 
DiLuoi ;  thouffti  NO  fact  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is 
so  well  attested  both  by  natural  and  civil  history. 

1.  Proofs  of  that  event  from  Natural  Histort. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  relation  of  the  deluge,  eon^ 
tained  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  is 
contrary  to  philosophy,  and  that  the  deluge  could  not  be 
universal,  because  no  stock  of  water  could  be  found  suflicient 
to  overflow  the  earth  to  the  degree  represented  by  Mos^. 
The  Hebrew  historian,  however,  expressly  asserts  that  it 
UfOi  universal,  and  his  relation  is  eonjirmed  by  the  fossilized 
remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a  former  world^  which  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  ike  globe. 

Thus,  the  highest  eminences  of  the  earth,  as  the  Andes,  the 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  Libanus,  Atlas,  and  Ararat, 
in  short,  all  the  mountains  of  every  region  under  heaven,  where 
search  has  been  made,  conspire  in  one  uniform  and  universal 
proof  that  the  sea  was  spread  over  their  highest  summiti ;  for 
they  are  found  to  contain  shells,  skeletons  of  fish,  and  marine 
animals  of  every  kind.  The  bones  of  extinct  animals  have  been 
found  in  America,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet,  and  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras, at  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  central  Asia, 
the  evidence  is  still  more  decirive ;  the  fossilized  remains  of  the 
horse,  deer,  and  bear  species,  having  been  brought  to  England 
fi^om  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  an  elevation  of  more  than 
16,000  feetis  Further,  skeletons  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
natives  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  have  been  dug  up  on  the 
steppes  or  table-lands  of  Tartary  and  Siberia;  and  Remains  of 
elephants  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  England.*'  Croco- 
diles, chiefly  of  the  Asiatic  spedes,  have  been  discovered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe :  the  gigantic  mammoth  (an  animal  which 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  antedilu- 
vian world)  has  been  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Ruseia, 
and  also  in  North  America,  and  in  Ireland.    The  fossil  bones 

•  Joaephaa,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  (bL  4.)  On  the  aiithori  above  cited 
by  Josephus,  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  "  these  men  either  were  in 
possession  of  traditions  relating  to  this  fact,  or  that  they  borrowed  them 
tmm  Moses ;  and  in  either  case  our  purpose  is  answered.  For,  if  they  re- 
ceived them  from  prevalent  traditions,  it  will  be  granted  that  these  traditions 
bad  originally  some  foundation  in  feet ;  and  they  correspond  with  the  sa- 
cred history.  But  if  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses,  two  points  are 
gained  on  our  part  It  is  proved  that  sucii  a  man  as  Moses  did  really  exist ; 
that  his  writings  were  then  extant ;  that  they  were  in  substance  what  they 
now  are ;  and  that  they  bear  an  antiquitv  more  remote  than  these,  which 
are  allowed  to  be  the  moot  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is  proved 
ftirther,  that  his  history  was  highly  esteemed,  and  that  it  wa-s  supposed  by 
these  writers  to  contain  facts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from 
tradition ;  and  whether  their  testimonv  sprang  from  this  narration,  or  from 
any  other  source :  either  way,  the  Mosaic  account  of  these  eariy  ages  la 
corroborated  by  the  oldest  fragments  of  antiquity."  Colly  er's  Lectures  on 
Scripture  FactiL  p.  104. 

•  Fhber,  vol.  1.  pp.  92,  9a 

10  The  passages  from  the  historians  above  mentioned  are  given  at  length 
In  Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

»t  Bp.  Wataon's  Apologv  in  answer  to  Paine,  p.  91.  "  My  philosophy," 
he  adds,  "teaches  me  to  doubt  of  nsany  things,  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to 
reject  every  testimony  which  is  opposite  to  experience.  Had  1  been  born 
in  Shetland,  1  could,  on  proper  testimony,  have  believed  in  the  existence 
of  the  Uncohishire  ox,  or  the  largest  dray-horse  in  London  :  though  the 
oxen  and  horses  of  Shetland  had  not  been  bigger  than  maatlA."  Ibid.  p.  36. 

>•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  156. 

M  ProC  Buckland'8  Reliquiie  Diluviaoe,  p.  173. 
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and  teeth  of  the  ihlnooeroB,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  and  hysnai 
(animab  found  in  Africa  and  the  ca«t),  and  of  the  bear  and  nu- 
merous other  animals,  have  been  found  in  England :  to  which 
we  may  add  trees  of  vast  dimensions  with  their  roots  and  tops, 
and  some  also  with  leaves  and  fruit,  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 
mines  and  marie-pits,  not  only  in  regions  where  no  trees  of  such 
kind  were  ever  known  to  grow,  but  also  where  it  is  demonstrably 
impossible  that  they  should  grow;  which  effect  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up. 
Further,  the  drifting  of  the  ark  northwards,  from  Noah's  settle- 
ment to  mount  Ararat,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  main  current  of 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  came  from  the  south ;  and  that  this  was 
the  case  is  most  evident  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  great 
continents  of  the  terraqueous  globe;  whose  deep  louthem  inden- 
tations and  bold  projecting  capes  on  the  north,  together  with  the 
chaotic  subversions  of  the  ghauts  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  Caffraria,  and  of  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  streights  of  Magellan, — all  conspire  to  prove 
that  such  tremendous  disruptions  were  originally  caused  by  the 
waters  of  the^ea^  deep ;  which  rushed  northwards  with  conside- 
rable fury  at  first,  though  they  aAerwards  grew  less  violent  towards 
the  end  of  their  progress.  There  are  also  traces  of  prodigious 
disruptions  of  the  earth  in  high  northern  regions,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  absorb  the  redundant  waters  from  the  south ;  and  in 
some  parts,  as  in  Norway,  whole  countries  have  been  uplifted  on 
one  side,  and  half  buried  on  the  other  in  vast  gulphs  which 
opened  to  receive  them.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  all  the 
researches  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  tend  to  prove  the  re- 
cent population  of  the  world,  and  that  its  present  sur&ce  is  not 
of  very  ancient  formation.' 

Physical  Objection  to  thi  Mosaic  History  or  the 
Deluge  refuted. 

Decisive  as  these  fads  are,  it  has  been  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  Mosaic  narratiYe,  by  some  alleged  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, which  certain  continental  philosophers  have  affirmed 
to  exist  in  the  strata  of  the  lava  of  Mount  iEtna.  Thus 
Count  Borch  has  attempted  to  prove  that  volcanic  mountain 
to  be  tight  thousand  years  old,  by  the  different  strata  of  lava 
which  have  been  discovered.  And  in  the  vaults  and  pits 
which  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  iEtna,  the 
Canon  Uecupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  have  been 
found,  each  with  a  surface  of  soil  upon  them,  which  (he  as- 
sumes) would  require  two  thousand  years  to  accumulate  upon 
each  stratum;  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calculates 
that  the  lowest  of  these  strata  mtut  have  nowed  from  the 
mounidin  fourteen  thousand  years  ago  / 

AirswsR^ — Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  ar- 
gument, if  indeed  it  deserves  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
an  argument.  For,  who  knows  what  causes  have  operated  to 
produce  volcanic  eruptions  at  very  unequal  periods  1  Who  has 
kept  a  register  of  the  eruptions  of  any  burning  mountain  for  one 
thousand  years,  to  say  nothing  of  three  or  four  thousand  ?  Who 
can  say  that  the  strata  of  earth  were  formed  in  equal  periods  ? 
The  time  for  the  formation  of  the  uppermost  and  last  is  proba- 
bly not  known,  much  less  the  respective  periods  of  the  lower 
strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a  year,  another  in  a 
century.  The  philosophers  above  mentioned  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  any  one  of  these  earthy  strata.  They  build  one 
hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  believe  their  whole  argument 
requires  stronger  faith  than  to  believe  a  miracle.  Faith  in  a 
miracle  rests  upon  testimony ;  but  fiidth  in  their  scheme  must 
be  founded  on  an  extreme  desire  to  prove  a  fiilsebood.  But  the 
analogy,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  build  the  hypothesis 
just  mentioned,  is  contradicted  by  another  analogy,  which  is 
grounded  on  more  certain  &cts. 

^  The  reader  will  find  s  copious  nn'J  ffitcrrsiltiif  airenimt  of  Ih?  nm^rlilu- 
vten  remains  or  hyaenaa,  discovere<]  m  a  ^ ave  ai  Kirkrhik,  in  Yftrkirhlri^.  in 
the  jcar  1821,  br  the  Rev.  Profeaeor  nucktAnrl.  in  iho  rnifowHthicnl  T>-  <ts- 
actiona  of  the  Royal  Society  or  Lon^nn,  for  lT^£i,  P^rt  1  np.  171—-'  nd 
alao  in  hia  "Reliquis  Diluvian«,  or  Ob^rrT-iiionK  cm  ihe  OrKanre  Ji'  ■  na 
contained  in  Cavea,  Piaaurea,  and  iMIuvijil  {Jrav^l^  and  un  oihct  fir^i.  :al 
Phenomena,  arrecting  the  Action  o(  ah  L-nivcrwt  Detnife/*  iMndon,  i'-S, 
Ito.  That  the  Itfusaic  hiatory.  panic uIajIj  of  the  dtluc<^  la  not  :T3t'r><>>^i>ii  nt 
with  geolo}(ical  discoveriea,  iaclearly  mnv^fi  Uy  Bn.  JSumflfr,  ih  his  "Tfta- 
Uae  on  the  Records  of  the  CreatiorL^^  vol.  i.  pp.  ai7— tl^.  Buiihc  fwiUiut 
view  of  the  harmony  between  ceolonJtal  rlUc^iTtrMifl  and  thn  MosaJr  v,i>^^.ry 
will  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  GranviUe  Pcnn'a  **&jmpBTaiite  e>Tltiia]c  of  th^  Ntne- 

ral  and  Moaaical  Geolognea,"  a  work  ifWundui^  in  aounil  ilmrtrliiet  f" led 

upon  close  reaaoninx,  and  admirablv  npyosfd  io  litie  rainpnTine  r»>.:>ii:Y  of 
some  writera  on  geoiorjr,  and  to  thi^  sc^pLiri^m  and  iciirrciiuNty  or  mhi^ra 
Jaecimd  irklition,  2  vola  8vo.  Londort.  l^^\  oiifl  ih**  Rpt.  Jatu^a  Krnnc^ly'a 
lectures  on  the  Piiilosophj  of  the  MoaIc  Records  of  Uie  Cr«ati^ji-  Ixm- 
don.  \^Zr.  2  vola.  8vo. 

•  The  proofs  of  iliis  important  Act  are  atated  in  M.  Cuvier's  Essay  oo 
the  Thaory  of  tlie  Earth,  sect.  22.  of  Mr.  Kerr'a  tranalatioo. 


JStna  and  Vesuvius  resembto  each  other  in  the  causes  that 
produce  their  eruptions,  in  the  nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the 
time  necessary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  vegetation.  This 
being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  the  Canoe 
Recupero's  analogy  will  prove  just  nothing  at  all.  We  cac 
produce  an  instance  of  seven  difierent  lavas,  with  inteiyacent 
strata  of  vegetable  earth,  which  have  flowed  from  mount  Ve- 
suvius within  the  space,  not  oi  fourteen  thousand,  but  of  some* 
what  less  than  fourteen  hundred  years ;  for  then,  according 
to  our  analogy,  a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable 
soil  in  about  tvfo  hundred  and  fifty  years,  instead  of  requiring 
two  thousand  for  that  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
destroyed  Hercutaneum  and  •  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more 
celebrated  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  recorded  in  his 
nephew*s  letter  to  Tacitus.  This  event  happened  A«  D.  79 ;  but 
we  are  informed  by  unquestionable  authority,'  that  the  matter 
which  covers  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption 
only,  for  there  are  evident  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  erup- 
tions has  taken  its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  town,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction :  and 
these  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  of  burnt  matter,  vith  veins  of 
good  soil  between.  Whence  it  is  evident,  with  what  ease  a 
little  attention  and  increase  of  knowledge  may  remove  a  great 
difficulty.^ 

9.  But  the  fact  of  the  umversality  of  the  deluf^  does  not 
rest  on  the  evidence  arising  from  the  orffsnic  remains  of  the 
former  world  which  have  been  discoyered :  nor  is  its  history 
confined  to  the  Scriptures.  Civil  History  likewise  affiards 
many  evidences  which  support  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  aeluge, 
Tlius, 

[i.]  The  Paucity  of  Mankind^  and  the  vast  tracts  of 
unmhabited  land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  first  ages,  show  that  mankind  are  sprang  lately  from  a 
small  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time  assigned  by  Moses  before 
the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  great  number  of 
small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  first  ages,  concur  to 
the  same  purpose. 

"  Most  eminent  nations,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  **  like 
great  families,  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their 
pedigree,  and  carrying  it  as  high  as  possible ;  and  where  no 
marks  remain  of  the  successive  alterations  in  their  state,  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  it  has  been  always  the  same.  Hence  the  many 
foolish  pretences  among  the  ancients,  to  their  being  aborigines 
of  the  coantries  they  had  inhabited  time  out  of  mind :  hence 
they  were  led  to  make  tneir  several  gods  the  founders  of  their 
government  They  knew  but  very  little  of  the  world;  and  the 
tradition  which  they  had  of  that  little  was  so  &r  mixed  and  cor- 
rupted with  romance,  that  it  served  only  to  confound  them.^ 
Upon  the  removal  of  this  cloud  by  the  more  diligent  and  ac- 
curate inquiry  of  the  modems,  we  see  ancient  history  beginning 
to  clear  up,  the  world  puts  on  a  very  difierent  &ce,  and  all  parts 
of  it  appear  conformable  to  each  other,  and  to  the  late  belter 
known  course  of  things ;  as  is  proved,  very  clearly,  in  various 
instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.* — We  find  the 
marvellous  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  and  more  espedaUy 
in  the  great  point  of  their  antiquity,  exceedingly  reduc^'  and 

1  Hk  W.  IlnmiUnn's  Rmiartcsoii  ihp  Nnmri!  of  ih«  ft-^l  orNnpleaand  its 
Vi^hiit^Tr  in  tke  PliilosctptbicsilTninsactlKJUHartLc  Ri>ipal^kcii"ij,  vol.  Ixi.  p  7 

«  Up,  VV«iAi.('ii^«  .Vpnlnty  for  dirkminniijf,  in  rrply  loCitbLnn,  |>f>.  25G — 2b3. 
LoDitrm,  i*t7^\  or  pp.  kJ— ISt!.  cifilift  @vOh  edltiun,  U^odiui,  iMCtj 

•  ^'Thc  i[i^nniM  of  tFu*  un^^^riaifity  of  acic^inl  hitlory  may  be  seen  in 
Sti  El  instil?  ct.  Or  Sac.  honli  i,  ch-  L  arcl.  16~  l^  &c.  Com  p.  Qr^ant'a  accu- 
ral'*  Bc<:oLjnt  of  it,  p<vtaim..  Of  thf!  Ilipypiliin  in  parti rulo^,  tee  Slww'a 
Trrirnld,  pp.  417.  I'llito^  Ckicnp.  f^vi  on  HIel  acidCUron.  Reflect  ch. 
10  i^i»r|  ir  IShurtcffH-U'ii  Connr^cUoni  vol  ti-  book  viii.  Wind^r'a  Hiatorj 
of  Konwl4-«lj;fi,  Yol.  i|.  ch,  iU.  aeptn  4^  ^c-  Bp.  Oa f ton's  Reniarka  on  (he 
Oi  iii'Ti  nt  I14f  rcif  l;pliicH,  p,  C8^  Ace.  Gt}Eti(!i,  voi  ill.  diss.  tii.  p  2S9.  That 
th'^'^  Biibjpliiniih  empire  waa  not  af»  uUi  aa  hn«  bn^n  pnTl^nnled,  see  Le 
Cl'ic  oi;  Girn.  x.  L-onci^minji  tltf?  ^Bhuliiuii  aiuiquiiy  of  iha  tJhinese,  aee 
CcFif^MiMlf^n  of  Mr^I.  Hint.  if.  p.  9&-  fo|/^ 

■  fi'^v^  Bi^nnL'a  Anii>JjfaiA  m  Anclfnl  Mjfiholoffj,  pntsirri, 

■*  *'  T\li  men  conip  tan  mcm^nf^  ihey  art-  vprjf  int  lo  lirto^ff^  that  s  nnm> 
be^  is  visiij  frt?aLer  iH*a  it  ia-  I  Hhti?  oAan  •«k**ft  people  M"  gueas  how 
ini  V  uifn  ihtrd  h»Tp  I>ei!'i9  m  a  direct  Uim  bclwpf*n  il>t  prp*enl  kin^  of 
Ei  .11147  ]tif>nmt?i  It  J  VJri  AiJai)},  fnt^art^nsT  only  tyne  ctinn  in  a  .>{eneration  , 
tht,  -.iu){'a  faiher^  frrandfolhert  du^.  Tiie  answer  made  upon  a  midden  ron> 
jeclure,  has  always  been  aome  thousand:  whereas  it  ia  evident  from  a  cal- 
culation, there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For  the  apace  of  time  belwjrn 
Adam  and  Christ,  let  ua  take  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  preservetl  bj 
St  Luke,  in  which  thenamea  between  Adam  andCIiriaC,  ezcluaive  of  IjoiIi, 
are  but  acTcnty-four.  From  the  birth  of  Chriat  to  the  birth  of  the  kins, 
were  aixteen  hundred  and  eighty  yeara.  Lei  U  be  auppoaed,  that  in  ihe 
list  of  the  kind's  proi^enitora,  every  son  was  bora  when  hia  father  waa 
twenty-five  yeara  old,  which  ia  aa  early  aa  ean  be  supimaed,  one  with 
another.  According  to  thia  aupposition,  there  were  four  generations  in 
every  hundred  yeara:  i.  e.  in  thoae  aixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  there  were  aixty-aeven  generations ;  which  sixty-aeven,  added  in  tlie 
foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundretl  and  forty-one." 
Hallet  on  Heb.  xl  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Ooguet,  voL  Ui.  diss.  Hi-  pr.  Bry- 
aot'B  Aoalyals.  peusim. 
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our  own  plun  aoeounts  still  more  and  more  confirmed :  whence 
we  may  be  convinced^  that  both  the  peopling  and  cultivation  of 
the  earth  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings ;  that  it  very 
gradnally  spread  itself  from  some  one  centre ;'  and  that  it  has 
at  all  times  proceeded  by  pretty  near  the  same  slow  regular  steps 
as  it  does  at  pre8ent."> 

8ir  William  ^ones  has  shown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present 
lieathen  nations  of  Asia  are  not  of  more  authority  than  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe.  **  We  find," 
he  says,  **  no  certain  monument  or  even  probable  tradition  of 
natjons  planted,  empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities 
built,  navigation  improved,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented, 
or  letters  contrived,  above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen 
eentttriee  belbre  the  birth  of  Christ"  And  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  that  period  we  have  no 
history  unmixed  with  fable,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and 
variable,  but  eminently  distinguished  i&tion  descended  from 
Abnham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend  that  any  historical 
monument  existed  among  them,  in  the  age  of  Confucius,  more 
ancient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  epoch. 
And  the  researches  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  skilled  in  the 
literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos,  have  i^own  that  the 
dawn  of  true  Indian  histoiy  appears  only  three  or  four  centuries 
before  the  Christian  «ra;  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by 
allegory  or  fable.' 

[ii.]  The  late  £wenHon  and  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
also  concur  to  confirm  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antedi- 
luvians :  for,  as  the  Jewish  legislator  mentions  little  of  their 
arts,  so  it  appears  from  the  late  invention  of  these  after  the 
flood  that  those  who  were  preserved  from  it  were  ppssessed 
but  of  few  arts. 

Since  the  history  of  past  ages  has  been  more  narrowly  ex- 
amined, it  has  been  proved  that  the  ancients  were  far  less  know- 
ing and  expert,  than,  by  a  superstitious  reverence  for  every  thing 
remote,  we  once  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  have  described  their  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  per- 
haps for  their  times,  and  in  comparison  vrith  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours, it  may  have  been  considerable :  and  yet  it  is  more  thai; 
probable  that  such  accounts  are  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  mankind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Egyptians,  whose  learning  bias  been  so  much  extolled. 
Though  this  country  has  been  styled  the  Mother  of  Arts,  as 
well  as  Mistress  of  Religion,  and  was,  no  doubt,  as  early  polidicd 
as  most  countries ;  yet  if  we  be  allowed  to  judge  of  her  im- 
provement in  other  parts  of  science,  from  that  most  important 
one,  and  that  which  in  all  reason  should  have  been  most  cul- 
tivated, viz.  that  of  medicine,  of  which  she  also  claims  the  first 
invention,  we  shall  not  have  much  room  to  admire  her  highest 

<  ''This  has  been  observed  by  Is.  Gassubon  io  one  respect,  viz.  In  re- 
lation to  laoguage.  'Est  enim  veriuimum,'  says  be,  'linguas  ceteras  eo 
manifesciora  et  magis  ezpressa  oiigiois  Hebraicse  vestigia  servasse,  et  nunc 
servare,  quo  propius  ab  antiqaa  et  prima  hominum  sede  abfuerunt,'  &c. 
A  confirmatioa  of  It,  Id  some  other  respects,  may  be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing very  remaTkabte  particular,  as  Hartley  justly  calls  it :  (Observ.  on 
Han,  voL  ii.  p.  113.)  *  It  appears  from  history,  that  the  different  nations  of 
the  world  have  had,  csBterfs  paribus,  more  or  less  knowledge,  civil  and  re- 
Bgious,  in  proportion  as  they  were  nearer  to,  or  had  more  intimate  com- 
munication with  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chaldea,  and  the  other  countries  that 
were  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first  descendants 
of  Noah ;  and  by  those  who  are  said  In  Scripture  to  have  had  particular 
revelations  made  to  them  by  Ood :  and  that  ths  first  inhabitants  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in 
general  mere  savages.  Now  all  this  is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing 
of  infidelity ;  of  the  exduskm  of  all  divine  communications.    Why  should 


Dot  human  nature  be  as  sagack>us,  and  make  as  many  discoveriesi  civil  and 
religious,  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Meaopoiunia,  Greece,  or  Rome  7    Nay,  why  ahould  Palestine  so  (ar  ex- 


ceed them  aU,  as  it  did  confessedly.  AUow  the  Scripture  accounts,  and 
all  wlU  be  clear  and  easy,  fifankind  alter  the  flood  were  first  dispersed 
from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief  heads  of  families  settled 
there,  in  Palestine  and  in  Egrpt.  Palestine  had  afterwards  extraordinary 
divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  (he  Israelites  and  Jews. 
Heace  Its  mhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the  wisest  civil 
•i<tablishment  Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Ctisldeans ;  who, 
not  being  removed  from  their  first  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  countries 
waiered  by  the  Nile.  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  may  be  suppoaed  to  have  pre- 
served more  both  or  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  revelations:  also  to 
have  had  more  leisure  for  invention,  and  more  free  communication  with 
the  Liraeljxes  and  Jews  than  any  other  nations.  Whereas  those  small 
parties  which  were  driven  ikrther  and  fifftber  from  each  other  into  the 
exfremitlesof  beat  and  cold,  entirely  occupied  in  providing  necessaries  for 
theowelTes,  and  also  cut  off  by  rivers,  mountains,  or  distance,  from  all  com- 
roanication  with  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  ChakUea,  would  lose  much  of  their 
original  stock,  and  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  invent  more.' 
Compare  Bryant's  Analysis,  pasnm.  Of  the  several  arts,  customs,  re- 
ligious rites,  and  civil  institutions  which  first  arose  in  Asia,  see  Conclusion 
of  Mod.  Hist  p.  120.  fol  Any  one  that  fairly  examines  historv  will  find  those 
arcounts  more  probable,  than  that  extraordinary  supposition  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbruke,  viz.  that  science  may  have  come  oripnaliy  ftrom  west  to  east. 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  14." 

•  Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  238—241.  8vo.  1830. 

I  »i>  W.  Jones's  Works,  voL  iti.  pp.  191. 14&.8vo.  «dit. 

Vol.  L  K 


advances.  **  It  most  evidently  ^)pear/'  says  a  learned  writer, 
**  that  the  Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physician  in  the  daSt 
of  Moses,  as  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  seem  to  suppose :  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  long  aAer  these  times,  they  were  like 
the  Babylonians,  entirely  destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing 
any  diseases  that  might  happen  amongst  them ;  and  that  the 
best  metl^od  they  could  think  of,  after  consulting  their  oracles, 
was,  when  any  one  was  sick,  to  have  as  many  persons  see  and 
speak  to  him  as  possibly  could ;  so  that  if  any  one  who  saw  the 
sick  person  had  had  the  hke  distemper,  he  might  say  what  was 
proper  to  be  done  in  that  condition."^ 

The  pretences  which  the  Egyptians  made  to  antiquity,  so 
m«ch  beyond  the  times  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded 
from  their  calculating  by  lunar  years  or  months ;  or  from  their 
reckoning  the  dynasties  of  their  kings  in  succession,  which  were 
contemporary.  For  Herodotus^  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  kings 
reigning  at  one  time.  They  had  such  difierent  accounts,  how- 
ever, of  chronology,  that,  as  it  is  affirmed,  some  of  them  com- 
puted about  thirteen  thousand  years  more  than  others,  from  the 
original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
The  solar  year,  in  use  amotog  the  Egyptians,  who  were  most 
celebrated  for  astronomy,  was  so  imperfect,  that  they  said  the  sun 
had  several  times  changed  its  course  since  the  beginning  of  their 
dynasties ;  imputing  the  defect  of  their  own  computation  to  the 
sun's  variation ;  or  else  affidcting  to  speak  something  wonderful  and 
extmvagant  And  Cassini  has  found  the  account  of  eclipses,  at 
the  beginning  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  be  &lse ;  which  is  a  fur^ 
ther  confutation  of  the  ftbulous  pretences  of  the  Egyptians  to  an- 
tiquity. The  earliest  astronomical  observations  to  be  met  with, 
which  were  made  in  Egypt,  are  those  peiformed  by  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria,  less  thui  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as 
Dr.  Halley  has  observed ;'  and,  since  the  recent  discoveries  in 
the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  of  our  great  archsologist  Dr.  Young, 
and  of  MM.  Letronne  and  Ghampolllon  in  France,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  celebrated  zodiacs  of  Esn<  and  Dendera,  to 
which  some  modem  antagomsts  of  divine  revelation  had  assigned 
an  incalculable  antiquity,  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  edifices  on  the  ceilings  of  which  they  were 
painted  !i^ 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chaldeans  to  profound  attainments  in 
science  have  been  shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  According 
to  Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon  to  be  a  luminous  body, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  great  skill  in  as- 
tronomy :  besides,  they  wanted  instruments  for  making  exact 
calculations.  All  that  remains  of  their  boasted  astronomical  dis- 
coveries is  only  seven  eclipses  of  the  moon ;  and  even  those  are 
but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being  more- than  seven 
hundred  years  before  Christ :  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  science.  And  though  Callisthenes 
is  said,  by  Porphyry,  to  have  brought  observations  from  Baby- 
lon to  Greece,  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  years  older  than 
Alexander ;  yet,  as  the  proper  authors  of  those  observations  nei- 
ther made  any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  this  circumstance  ren- 
ders his  report  justly  suspected  for  a  &ble.<  So  little  ground'  is 
there  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  accounts  of  time  and  the  vain 
boasts  of  antiquity,  which  these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon  ;io  and  the 
Athenians  had  but  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their 
year,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;ii  yet  Dr.  Halley  frir- 
ther  observes,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astrono- 
mers, w\io  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  make  themselves  masters 

*  Shuckford,  Connect,  book  Ix.  p.  167.  Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion, 
p.  246. 

•  Lib.  ii.  c.  161.  •  Dlodor.  Sic.  lib.  1. 

1  Wotton  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  LeamUig,  cb.  23.  Jenkin's  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  335—337. 

«  Celldrier,  de  I'Origine  Authentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament, 
pp.  100—101.  On  the  planisphere  or  zodiac  of  Dendera,  M.  Champollion 
discovered  an  evidently  Roman  title,  thut  of  ATOKPTP,  AwTonpaTwp,  or  em- 
per  or;  which,  most  probably,  may  indicate  Claudius  or  Nero,  as  both 
those  sovereign^,  in  their  medals  struck  in  Egypt,  are  very  often  de- 
signated bv  tliat  identical  appellation.  On  prosecuting  his  researches  atiU 
(arther,  M,  Champollion  read  on  that  great  edifice,  in  the  ceiling  of  which 
that  planisphere  bad  been  placed,  the  titles,  names,  and  surnames  of  the 
emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domtiian  ;  and  on  the  portico  of 
Esn«S  the  zodiac  of  which  was  reputed  to  be  older  than  that  or  Dendera, 
by  ■  '  *  '  '-r,.— ^  -.*  — 


infidel  1 

period  when  Egypt  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Romanauu 

not  be  dated  earlier  than  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  cera. 

Groppo,  Essai  sur  le  Systems  Hi^roglyphique  de  M.  Champollion,  pp.  261^ 

963.  Paris,  1839.  8vo. 

•  Dr.  Halley.  in  Wotton's  Observations  on  Learning,  ch.  23.  Stanley,  in 
his  History  of  Philosophy  (pp.  757,  768.  Lond.  1753),  has  shown  that  Por- 
phyry's  account  is  enliiled  to  little  credit ;  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in 
the  Cbaldcean  astrology  more  ancient  than  the  eera  of  Nabonassar,  which 
begins  only  747  years  before  Christ. 

to  Herodotus^  lib.  ii.  c  iOd.  "  PUny,  Hu>t.  Nat  lib.  xjutlv.  e.  0. 
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of  the  science  ;  and  that  Thales  was  the  first  who  could  predict 
an  eclipse  in  Greece,  not  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and 
that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  not 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ 

According  to  the  well  known  observation  of  Varro,!  there  was 
nothing  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  history  to  be  found  among 
the  Greeks  before  the  Olympiads ;  which  commenced  only  about 
twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome :  and  Plutarch  informs 
OS,  how  little  the  tables  of  the  Olympiads  are  to  be  relied  on.s 
Whatever  learning  or  knowledge  of  ancient  times  the  Romans 
had,  they  borrowed  it  firom  the  Greeks.  For  they  were  so  httle 
capable  of  transmitting  their  own  afiairs  down  to  posterity,  with 
any  exactness  in  point  of  time,  that  for  many  ages  they  had  rifei- 
ther  dials  nor  hour-glasses,  by  which  to  measure  their  days  and 
nights,  for  common  use ;  and  for  three  hundred  years  they  knew 
no  such  things  as  hours,  or  the  like  distinctions,  but  computed 
their  time  only  from  noon  to  noon. . 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  antiquity  appear  equally 
vain,  and  upon  the  same  grounds.  They,  too,  understand  little 
or  nothing  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  they  themselves  confess  that 
their  antiquities  are  in  great  part  fabulous,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge that  their  most  ancient  books  were  in  hieroglyphics ;  which 
were  not  expounded  by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  yean  to  the  first  author  of  them ;  that  the 
numbers  in  computation  are  sometimes  mistaken,  or  that  months 
are  put  for  years.  But  of  what  antiquity  or  authority  soever 
their  first  writers  were,  there  is  little  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  books  now  remaining,  since  the  general  destruction  of  all 
ancient  books  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Hoam  Tt  He  lived  only 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  commanded,  upon 
pain  of  death,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  destroyed, 
relating  either  to  history  or  philosophy,  especially  the  books  of 
Confucius  :  and  killed  many  of  their  learned  men :  so  that  from 
his  time,  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  authors  left — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that 
may  fovour  their  pretences  to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify 
themselves  to  the  Europeans ;  which  makes  them  endeavour  to 
have  it  believed  that  their  antiquities  are  sufficiently  entire,  not^ 
withstanding  this  destruction  of  their  books.  But  the  fact  is 
well  known  to  be  otherwise :' — and,  upon  inspection,  it  was 
found  that  their  instruments  were  useless ;  and  that  after  all  their 
boasted  skill  in  astronomy,  they  were  not  able  to  make  an  exact 
calender,  and  their  tables  of  eclipses  were  so  incorrect,  that  they 
could  scarcely  foretell  about  what  time  that  of  the  sun  should  hap- 
pen.^ In  like  manner,  the  boasted  antiquity,  claimed  for  the 
science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  over  those  of  Moses  by  some 
modem  writers,  has  been  fully  exposed  since  scientific  Euro- 
peans have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  language. 
"  The  Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most  anciently  civilized  people  on 
the  fSatce  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  least  deviated  from  their  ori- 
ginally established  forms,  have  unfortunately  no  history.  Among 
an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse 
metaphysics,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  volume  that  is  capable 
of  affording  any  distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  various 
events  that  have  occurred  to  their  communities.  Their  Maha- 
Bharata,  or  pretended  great  history,  is  nothing  more  than  a  poem. 
The  Pouranas  are  mere  legends ;  on  comparing  which  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  establish  a 
few  slight  coincidences  of  chronology,  and  even  that  is  continu- 
ally broken  off  and  interrupted,  and  never  goes  back  farther  than 
the  time  of  Alexander.*  It  is  now  clearly  proved,  that  their  fop 
mous  astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
assign  a  prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calcu- 
latQd  backwards  ;^  and  it  has  been  lately  ascertained,  that  their 
Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  their  most  ancient  as^ 
tronomical  treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  revealed  to  their 
nation  more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been 
composed  within  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past^ 
Their  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  judging  from  the  calendars  which 
are  conjoined  with  them,  and  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their 

«  CenidTinua,  De  Die  Naiali,  c.  21.  •  Platsrch,  In  Numa,  initio. 

•  MsrtiDii  Hlit  Sin.— Le  Compte'fl  Memoir. 

«  Jenkln'8  ReuonableneBS  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  339—343. ;  and  see 
also  Winder's  History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  ctiapters  x— zx.,  where  the 
Ikcts  aliove  stated  are  confirmed  bv  proofo.  Additional  testimonies  to  the 
late  date  and  imperfect  progress  or  Knowledse  among  the  Chinese  may  be 
seen  in  the  tu^m  and  authurities  collected  by  Bp.  Law,  in  his  Theory  of 
Reliffton,  pp.  243—246.  note  (z>. 

•  Consult  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Peterson,  renectins  the  kinn  of 
Msgadaha  emperors  of  Hindostan,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  Vicramacutyia 
sndSalahanna,  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 

•  See  Expos,  du  Syst  du  Monde,  by  Count  L^plsce,  p.  330. 

1  See  the  Memoirs,  bv  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Antiquitv  of  the  flurva-Sidd- 
baiMa,  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  GST.  and  the  Memoir  by  the  same 
sulLor  on  the  Astronomical  Systems  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid.  voL  U.  p.  106* 


religious  observances,  and  estimating  die  coluies  indicated  in 
these  calendars,  may  perhaps  go  back  about  three  thousand  twp 
hundred  years,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  epoch  of  Moses.* 
Yet  the  Hindoos  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revolutions 
which  have  affected  the  globe,  as  their  theology  has  in  some 
measure  consecrated  certain  successive  destructions  which  its 
surface  has  already  undergone,  and  is  still  doomed  to  experi- 
ence :  and  they  only  carry  back  the  last  of  those,  which  have 
already  happened,  about  five  thousand  years ;«  besides  which, 
one  of  these  revolutions  is  described  in  terms  nearly  correspond- 
ing with  the  account  given'by  Moses.io  It  is  also  very  remarka- 
ble, that  the  epoch,  at  which  they  fix  the  commencement  of  the 
reigns  of  the  first  human  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  is  nearly  the  same  at  which  the  ancient  authors  of  the 
west  have  placed  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  about 
four  thousand  years  ago." 

From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  pretences  which  the  several  nations  amon^ 
the  heathen3  have  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground 
from  history,  but  upon  uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy, 
in  which  science  they  actually  had  but  little  or  no  skill. 

[iii.]  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is  con- 
firmed by  the  TVadition  of  it,  which  universally  obtained, 
if  such  an  event  had  ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  some  traces  of  it  will  be  round  in  the  records  of  Pafjrah 
nations  as  well  as  in  those  of  Scripture.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
probable,  not  to  say  possible,  that  the  knowledge  of  so  great 
a  calamity  should  be  utterly  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation-  alone.  We  find, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  a  tradition  of 
the  deluge,  in  man^  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  it,  has  been  preserved  almost  universally 
among  the  ancient  nations.  It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable 
fact  concerning  the  deluge,  that  the  memory  of  almost  all 
nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those  nations  which 
were  unknown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enterprising 
voyagers  and  travellers ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  deluge 
were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentue 
world.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  farther  we  go  back, 
the  more  vivid  the  traces  appear,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries which  were  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  reverse 
of  this  would  happen,  if  the  whole  were  orig[inally  a  fable. 
The  history  wouia  not  only  be  less  widely  ditlused ;  but,  the 
more  remote  our  researches,  the  less  light  we  should  obtain ; 
and  however  we  might  strain  our  sight,  the  objects  would  by 
degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  would  terminate  in  cloud& 
and  darkness.  Besides,  there  would  not  have  been  that  cor- 
respondence and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  different  na- 
tions, which  so  plainly  subsisted  among  them:  now  this 
could  not  be  the  result  of  chance,  but  must  necessarily  have 
arisen  from  the  same  history  being  universally  acknow- 
ledged. These  evidences  are  derived  to  us  from  people  who 
were  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and,  in  consequence, 
widely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, they  did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the  purport  of 
the  data  which  they  transmitted,  nor  the  value  and  conse- 
quence of  their  intelligence.  In  their  mythology  they  ad- 
hered to  the  letter,  without  considering  the  meaning;  and  ac» 
Suiesced  in  the  hieroglyphic,  though  they  were  strangers  to 
le  purport  of  it    With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  nappy 

•  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  upon  the  VedsSi  and  particularly  p. 
493.,  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  viii. 

•  Voyage  to  India  by  M.  le  OenUi,  i.  235.  Bentley  in  the  CalciiUaMemoir% 
vol  ix.  p.  222.    Paierson  in  ditto,  ibid,  p^  86. 

1*  Sir  William  Jones  says,  "  We  may  fix  the  time  of  Buddeii.or  the  ninth 

!at  Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  In  the  year  1014  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

_^e  Cashmirians,  who  boast  of  bis  descent  in  their  kingdom,  assen  thai 

he  appeared  on  the  earth  about  two  cemuries  after  Crishna,  the  Indian 

Apoilo. We  have  therefore  determined  another  interesting  epoch,  bj 

fixing  the  age  of  Crishna  near  the  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the  lhre« 
first  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu  relate  no  leas  clearly  to  an  universal 
deluge,  in  which  eight  persons  only  were  saved,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth 
do  to  the  punishment  orimpiety  and  the  humiliation  of  the  proud;  we  maj 
for  the  present  assume  that  the  second,  or  silver  age  of  the  Hindoos,  was 
subsequent  to  the  dispenion  from  Babel ;  so  that  we  have  only  a  dark  in- 
tei^al  of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  emptoyed  in  the  settlement 
of  nations,  and  the  culUvatlon  of  civilized  sodely."  Works  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  London,  1799,  4to. 

ti  Cuvler's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp^  166—169.  The  extravagant  priority 
claimed  for  the  Hindoo  records  ana  sciences  over  the  writings  of  Moses  by 


Willbrd,  and  Ar.  Bentley,  in  their  elaborate  Memoirs  on  Hindoo  dhrono- 
logy,  inserted  in  ttie  fifth  volume  of  the  Calcutta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. The  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr.  Carwithen  in  the  second 
of  his  Bampton  Lectures;  but  the  most  compendious  view  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Nares's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  2S»-aS7.  and  especiallv  his 
lucid  and  satisfactory  note,  pp.  SS6— S7a ;  which,  dependii^  upon  mmttt* 
calcnlattons  and  daductionis  will  not  sdmH  of  abridgmant. 
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eiicumstance,  not  only  that  these  histories  hare  been  trans* 
ndtted  to  us,  but  also  that,  after  an  intenral  of  so  longr  a  date, 
we  should  be  able  to  see  into  the  hidden  mystery,  and  from 
these  crude  materials  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  truths.  We 
now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
traditionBl  narratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Chaldsan  hiitorisn,  following  the  most  an- 
cient writings,  as  Jooephus  affirms,!  h^i  related  the  same  things 
■B  Mooes  of  the  deluge,  and  of  mankind  perishing  in  it,  and  Wl»- 
wise  of  the  ark  in  which  JVocAtc*,  the  restorer  of  the  human 
race,  was  preserved,  being  carried  to  the  summit  of  the  Armenian 
mountains.  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Phcenicians,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  many  others, 
mention  these  things,  as  Josephus'  also  testifies.  Further,  there 
is  a  firagment  preserved  of'  Abydenos,  an  ancient  Assyrian  his- 
torian, in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge  being  foretold, 
before  it  happened,  and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth  t^ee  diJEfer- 
ent  times  to  see  whether  the  earth  was  dried,  and  of  the  ark  be- 
ing driven  into  Armenia.  He  and  others  agree  with  Moses  in 
the  main  circumstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  adul- 
terate the  truth  with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
another  ancient  historian,  is  dted  by  Cyril*  of  Alexandria,  to- 
gether with  Abydenes,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He  says, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus  (the  same  as  Noah)  was  the  great 
deluge ;  that  Xisuthrus  was  saved,  Saturn  having  predicted  to 
him  what  should  happen,  and  that  he  ought  to  buUid  an  ai^  and, 
together  with  the  fowls  and  creeping  things,  and  cattle,  to  sail  in  it 

Among  the  Greeks,  Plato^  mentions  the  great  deluge,  in 
which  the  cities  were  destroyed,  and  useful  arts  were  lost ;  and 
snggests  that  there  was  a  great  and  universal  deluge  before  the 
particular  inundations  celebrated  by  the  Grecians.  He  plainly 
thought  that  there  had  been  several  deluges,  but  one  greater  than 
the  rest  Moreover,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
Diodoms^  informs  us,  that  most  living  creatures  perished  in  the 
deluge,  which  was  in  Deucalion's  time.  '  Ovid's '  description  of 
Deucalion's  flood  is  so  well  known  and  remembered  by  every 
scholar,  that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  identity  with  Noah's 
flood  to  any  one  who  has  received  the  least  tincture  of  letters. 
Plutarch,*)  in  his  treatise  of  the  sagacity  of  animals,  observes,  that 
a  dove  was  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  which  entering  into  the  ark 
again,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  afterwards 
flying  away,  was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  plainly 
aUudcs  to  the  particular  of  the  rainbow,^  by  calling  it  a  ai^n  or 
token  to  men,  t^«c  fjifatrm  AfB^ttmn, 

Lucian  mentionsio  more  than  once  the  great  deluge  in  Deuca- 
fion's  time,  and  the  ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  of 
human  kind.  He  describes  also  the  particulars  of  Deucalion's 
flood  after  the  example  of  Noah's  flood:  the  present  race  of  men 
was  not  the  first,  but  the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed ; 
this  second  race  q>rang  from  Deucalion :  the  former  was  a  wicked 
and  profligate  generation,  for  which  reason  this  great  calamity 
befell  them;  the  earth  gave  forth  abundance  of  water,  great 
showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  riven  increased,  and  the  sea  swelled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and  all  men  perish- 
ed :  Deucalion  alone  was  left  for  a  second~generation,  on  account 
of  his  prudence  and  piety ;  and  he  was  preserved  in  this  manner; 
he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  him  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and 
all  other  creatures  whidi  the  earth  maintains,  oame  in  pairs:  he 
received  them  all,  and  they  hurt  him  not;  on  the  contraiy,  there 
was  by  divine  instinct  great  friendship  among  them,  and  they 
sailed  altogether  in  the  same  ark,  as  long  as  the  water  prevailed. 
At  the  begiiming,  and  in  the  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have 
received  this  account  firom  the  Grecians,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
suspected  of  borrowing  it  from  Scripture.* ^ 

The  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Persians  believed  in  a  de- 
luge, and  that  it  was  universal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole 
earth.  Similar  traditions  have  prevailed  in  the  east  among  the 
Hindoos,  Burmans,  and  Chinese :  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the 
Chinese  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  as  it  not  only  refiers,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  deluge  itBeIf,'but  also  to  the  cause 
of  it    The  same  tradition  of  a  general  flood  is  also  (o  be  traced 

>  Josepbns  contra  Apion,  Ob.  1 1 19.  edit  Hadsoo. 

•  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  l  cap.  3. 

•  Abjrd.  in  Euseb.  Frmp.  Evans.  Ub.  ix.  cap.  12.  edit  Vlgeri. 

•  Crrll  contra  JuL  lib.  1.  p.  8.  edit  SpsnbemiL 

•  Plato  de  Loc.  Jib.  ilL  p.  w7.  torn.  iL  Timeus,  p.  23.  torn.  ill.  edit  Berrapl. 

•  PkxL  BicTlib.  L  pi  10.  edit.  Ehodomani.  «  Ovid.  Metamor.  lib.  L 

•  Plotarcb.  de  SolartJa  Animalium,  p.  968.  torn,  it  edit  Paris,  1621. 

•  Iliad.  dTm. 

»  Lucifii  IQ  TimoD.  p.  69.  I>e  Sa)tatkme,  p.  990.  torn.  1.  et  de  Syria  Dea, 
p.  882, 883.  com.  ii.  edit  Benadicti. 
tt  jBitfbop  Newton's  Works,  vol  L  pp.  186—191. 


among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Druids,  as  well  as  among  the 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Braziliana,  and  Nicaraguans;  to  whom 
may  be  added  the  very  lately  discovered  inhabitants  of  Western 
Caledonia,!'  the  Croe  Indians,  in  the  polar  regions  of  North 
America,^'  the  Otaheitans  before  their  converaion  to  Christianity, 
and  also^^  the  Sandwich  Islanders.!' 

From  these  rarious  eyidences  it  is  manifest,  that  the  hea- 
thens were  'well  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances 
of  the  uniyersal  deluee;  that  their  traditions  ^though  largely 
blended  with  feble)  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Moses ;  and  that  the  moral  certainty  of  that  ?reat 
event  is  established  on  a  basis  sufliciently  firm  to  bid  de&nce 
to  the  cavils  of  scepticism.  Instead,  therefore,  of  asserting 
(as  it  has  recently  been  asserted,  contrary  to  all  the  evidence 
tumished  by  natural  and  civU  history)  that  we  have  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  deluge  ever 
took  place,— ^*  let  the  ingenuity  of  unbelief  .^rtf  account  satis- 
factorily for  this  universal  agreement  of  the  pngran  world,  and 
she  may  then,  with  a  greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach 
the  truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  deluire.''i< 

Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies,  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  deluge  has  been  objected  to,  as  an  improbable  event, 
contrary  to  matter  of  fact. 

Objection  I. — The  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  16.)  could  not  con- 
tain all  the  animals  which  are  said  to  have  entered  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  proper  provisions  for  them  during  the  time  of 
the  deluge. 

AirswKa. — On  accurate  computation,  the  contrary  has  been 
proved ;  so  that  what  was  thought  an  objection  becomes  even  an 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  dimensbns 
of  the  ark  were  three  hundred  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth, 
and  thirty  in  height;  and  it  consisted  of  three  stories  or  floors. 
Reckoning  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches,  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark 
to  have  been  of  the  burthen  of  42,413  tons.  "  A  first-rate  man- 
of-war  is  between  2200  and  2300  tons :  and,  consequently,  the 
ark  had  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteen  of  such  ships,  the 
largest  in  present  use,  and  might  carry  20,000  men,  with  provi- 
sions for  six  months,  besides  the  weight  of  1800  cannons,  and 
of  all  military  stores.  Can  ve  doubt  of  ito  being  tujficient  to 
contain  eight  peroon;  and  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pair  of  four-footed  animalo  ;  a  number  to  which,  ae^ 
cording  to  J\f,  Buffon,  all  the  variouo  dittinct  apeciet  may  be 
reduced,  together  with  all  the  sabsistence  necessaxy  for  a  twelve- 
month V  To  these  are  to  bemadded  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water.i'  Other 
calculations  have  been  made,  to  show  that  the  ark  was  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ; 
but  as  they  are  larger  than  that  above  given,  they  are  here  de- 
signedly omitted.*> 

Obj.  2.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  the 
same  efiects,  it  is  objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic 
history  (Gon.  ix.  13.),  to  speak  of  the  rainbow  as  formed 
after  tlie  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant  then  made ;  be- 
cause, as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  8un*s  rays  in  drops  of 
falling  rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been 
occasionally  exhibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Avswsa.  But  the  original  does  not  say  that  God  set  the 
rainbow  in  the  clouds.    The  word  translated,  /  do  sxt  my  bow 

»  Harman'8  Joarnil  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Western  Caledonia, 
abridged  in  the  Quarterly  Re^ew.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  4 16. 

i«  Capt.  Franlclin'a  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  73.  LondoQ,  1823.  Ko.  or 
▼ol.  ijnp.  113, 114.  8vo.  edit 

<«  EUis'a  Polynesian  Researches.  toI.  i.  pp.  GO,  63. 

<•  Moat  of  the  above  noticed  traditions  are  flven  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's 
HoraB  MoaaictB,  vol.  i.  pp.  9S— 136.  with  reference*  to  varioua  aothoritiea 
for  each.  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Myiholos^  (3  vols.  4to.  or  6 
vola.  8vo.>,  however,  ia  the  completest  worlc  on  the  aubject  of  the  deluge, 
as  preaerved  in  the  traditions  or  the  ancients;  an  abstract  of  his  system  is 
given  in  the  EncyclopaHlias,  Britanoica,  and  Perthensis,  article  Deluge. 
Dr.  Hales  has  concentrated  the  more  important  geological  facta  in  his  Ana^ 
lysis  of  Chronology,  vol,  i.  pp.  327--337.  But  the  reader  who  is  desirous 
of  prosecuting  this  subjectl  is  referred  to  Mr.  Howard'a  Hiatory  of  the 
Earth  and  Mankiud,  4to. ;  Mr.  Kirwan's  Memoirs,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vols.  v.  vl.  and  viii. ;  to  Mr.  Townsend's  elabo. 
rate  work  on  the  Character  of  Moses  as  an  Historian,  4to. ;  or  to  Mr.  Park- 
inson's Organic  Remaina  of  a  Former  World,  4  vola.  4to. ;  and  especially 
to  M.  Cuvier's  great  work  on  the  aame  sabject,  of  which  Professor  Jame- 
son haa  given  an  intorestins  abstract  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Kerr's  translation 
of  CuTier'a  Eesay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  229—267.  Some  very 
acute  remarks  and  proofs  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Nares's  Bamptoo  Lectures,  serra.  vi.  pp.  298.  etoeq. 

t«  Faber'sHors  nosaictt.  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

ti  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  t.  p.  329. 

»•  See  Bp.  WUkins's  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  PhlkMophleal 
Language,  part  ii.  c.  6. 1 6.  pp.  109— IGa  Calmet's,  Robinson's,  or  Jones's 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  article  Ark,  and  Taytor'a  Scripture  Uustratodl 
Expository  index,  p.  18. 
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in  the  cloudy  may  be  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be)  rendered,  with 
great  propriety,  Ida  afpoiht  my  bov  in  the  cloudy  to  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  covenant  betveen  me  and  the  earth  /  and  a  fit 
sign  it  certainly  was,  because  the  patriarch  knew  that  there  never 
was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rainbow,  but  when  there  is  sunshine  as 
well  as  rain.  **  What  purpose  then  was  served  by  the  rainbow  ? 
The  very  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
when  he  represents  Gh)d  as  saying,  Thia  io  the  token  of  the  co- 
venant, rohich  I  -will  make  between  me  and  you,  and  every 
living"  creature  that  it  -with  you,  fob  firfktval  esFKRA- 
Tioirs ;  for  natural  and  inanimate  objects— such  as  pillars  and 
heaps  of  stones — were  considered  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of 
witnesses,  in  the  contracts  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  remote 
antiquity.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  surely  not  one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the 
rainbow.  Noah  and  his  sons  undoubtedly  knew—either  by  the 
science  of  the  antediluvian  world,  or  by  the  immediate  teaching 
of  God — that  the  rainbow  is  a  physiod  proof^  as  long  as  it  is 
seen,  that  a  general  deluge  is  not  to  be  dreaded :  and  therefore, 
if  their  minds,  filled  with  terror  and  astonishment  at  what  they 
had  escaped,  should  ever  have  become  fearfully  apprehensive  of  a 
future  deluge,  the  sight  of  the  bow  would  immediately  dissipate 
their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  taught 
them  the  physical  connection  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  when 
their  descendants  were  scattered  in  small  tribes  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth :  but  the  remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  weU  as 
some  confused  notions  of  the  rainbow  being  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion firom  the  gods  to  men,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  tra- 
dition among  all  nations;  and  thousands  of  pious  Christians, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  rain- 
bow, consider  it  at  this  day  as  a  token,  and  even  a  pledge  (as  in 
truth  it  is),  that  the  earth  will  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a  de- 
luge."* 

Obj.  3.  If  ail  mankind  sprang  firom  Noah,  the  second  par 
rent  of  the  human  race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  blacke,  if  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  white, 

Ahswsr.  But  this  difference  in  colour  does  not  invalidate  the 
narrative  of  Moses:  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence 
of  climate,  and  the  local  circumstances  of  air,  water,  food,  cus- 
toms, 6ui.  are  suflident  to  account  for  the  dissimilarity  which  is 
discovered  in  the  appearance  of  different  nations.  If  dogo,  taken 
to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shaggy ;  and  if  oheep,  transported  to  the 
torrid  zone,  exchange  their  wool  for  hair,  why  may  not  the  hu- 
man species  gradually  partake  of  the  influence  of  climate  1  as 
experience  shows  that  it  does.' 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  in  all  climates.  **  Man,'*  says  an 
eminent  naturalist,'  who  was  by  no  means  a  bigot  in  &vour  of 
the  Scripture  history,  **  though  white  in  Eurppe,  black  in  Afiri- 
ca,^  yellow  in  Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the  same  animal, 
tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where  the  heat  is 
excessive,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly 
black ;  where  less  excessive,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  people  are  less 
black ;  where  it  ii  more  temperate,  as  in  Baibaiy  and  Arabia, 
they  are  brown;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and  Lesser  Asia, 
diey  are  &ir."  In  further  corroboration  of  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate on  the  human  complexion,  we  may  remark,  that  there  ii  a 
colony  of  Jews,  who  have  been  settled  at  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coast  firom  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  they  have  lost  the 
memory.  Though  originally  a  fair  people  from  Palestine,  and 
from  their  customs  preserving  themselves  unmixed,  they  are  now 
become  as  black  as  the  other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  Benin,  or  Angola.  At 
Ceylon,  also,  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  there  only  a  few  cen- 

1  Bp.  GHeig's  edlUon  of  Stackhoose's  History  of  the  Bible,  voL  L  p.  201. 
note. 

«  TIj-'  t'^^trnn'tiy  of  M.  J>e  Pogd^  who  hlnu^lf  ejrpedenccd  thi4  ciiDnjo>, 
In  parMcu]&r|y  v.-irrthj'  of  rni^iee.  In  Lim  trtveJa  round  Ihf  world,  iJuring 
ibfl  ftM.n  Lrfi7— 1771,  ^pi^aklng  of  h\*  paaMt^t-  over  iheOreiO,  Uii^^rt,  be 
iaji^— "The  tribo*,  which  fttmieDL  I  he  mJddlS'  nf  Llif^  d<?^«n,  b»To  locks 
■omewbsl  criip«d,  pxm>ni«]x  nrai^,  and  npproAthinp  the  wimjIIj  balr  of  the 
iief  ro,  M^  ovm^  durlnf  the  iiliort  period  of  uij  iraveLi  in  thoH  ivglotii, 
became  wuire  tirg  in»d  tjkiic^tt  ihan  utuat^  and  rei:ei\ln|:  LUUe  aourlrtuuent, 
fnim  %  cHe^cketJ  »er«iM ration,  *hj£tvtd  a  dupemtion  jra  ajjttme  fA*  tt^rne 
friiMltd  aflrfuwt^f^y  appearanef! :  an  entir*  fiJLure  of  moisture,  uid  tlie 
tjtcea^ve  ht»t  cif  cWiatc  hy  whh'h  It  wni  occasioned,  sc-cm,  tn  bn  the  prin- 
c1|h1  cfiuset  of  thu»e  ayippti  uns  ^  my  biloixl  wvj  become  exlr^^mr'ly  dry, 
fljid  my  fGfnpieji^n  at  Un^fii  dW'crrd  ume  /f  pm  ihat  of  a  iIir*doo  ^ 
AroA  "--tie  Fifct'  Vojrifoc,  cUt^  in  Dr-  Evelelgh^i  Baraptoa  Lcclorvi^ 
pp.  a?s,  ©It 

»  Count  Buflim- 

<  StucJt  in  not  ttie  coLotir  ctflhe  Dfgto  when  firft  bom.  Tt  It  a  rpjfrmrfea- 
blc  ^t,  thttt  (Ik?  Jie#ro  in/iinl  eomn  Into  the  world  wams,  onH  wiEh  a 
jellowiah  tinsr ;  und  thb(  it  betOT^eii  procretsWel?  ilarker^  until  the  ten(b 
4l^y,  wh«fi  it  It  pi>rrcc[]r  blAclc.  CUIIJ^  Vojua  s  Teiabu£too»  tooL  L.  p.  ^ 


tunes  ago,  are  become  blabker  than  the  natives :  and  the  Poita- 
guese,  who  settled  near  the  Mundingoes,  about  three  hundred 
years  since,  differ  so  tittle  firom  them  as  to  be  called  negroeo, 
which  they  resent  as  a  high  indignity. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  memorable  condnsion  of  the  indc&tiga' 
ble  phUoBopher  above  cited  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  in- 
quiry firom  a  great  number  of  the  best  attested  observations)  :^- 
**  From  evexy  circumstance,  proof  may  be  obtained,  that  mankind 
are  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  firom  eadi  other; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one  individual 
species  of  men,  which,  after  being  multiplied  and  difiiised  over 
the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  underwent  various  changes,  from 
the  influence  of  climate,  firom  the  difference  of  food  and  the  mode 
of  Uving,  fi'om  epidemical  disorders,  as  also  from  the  intermix- 
ture, varied  ad  injinitum,  of  individuals  more  or  lees  resembling 
each  other;  that  these  alterations  were  at  first  less  considerable, 
and  confined  to  individuals ;  that  afterwards,  from  the  contmued 
action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  general,  more  sensible, 
and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieties  of  the  species;  and  that 
these  varieties  have  been  and  still  are  perpetuated  fi'om  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  disorders  and 
certain  maladies  pass  firom  parents  to  their  children."^ 

Obj.  4  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  islands,  in 
which  mischievous  terrestrial  animals  are  found,  has  also 
been  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  universality  of  the  de- 
luge, aim  consequently  against  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic 
history. 

Akswxr.  Modem  geographical  discoveries  have  removed  the 
weight  of  this  objection.  The  straits  which  divide  North  Ame- 
rica from  Tartary  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  a  very  easy  passage 
firom  one  continent  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  not  impossiUe  that 
they  might  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  the 
combined  influence  of  time  and  the  waves  has  demolished.  The 
resemblance  found  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  that  passage  and  their  uncivilized  state  and  rude  ignorance  of 
the  arts,  prove  them  to  have  had  one  common  origin."  So  fully 
convinced  was  M.  Bufibn  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and 
most  important  discoveries  on  the  subject,^  that  be  declares  he 
has  "  no  doubt,  independently  of  every  theologiad  consideration, 
that  the  origin  of  the  Americans  is  the  same  with  our  own."^ 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the 
others,  and  which  have  been  represented  by  ignorance  and  in- 
fidelity as  vast  continents,  are  by  the  most  recent  and  complete 
researches  reduced  to  a  few  inconsiderable  islands  ;»  whose  in- 
habitants were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  their  present  settle- 
ments firom  islandsX)  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which 
continent  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  worid  (excepting  the  £s- 
quimeaux  and  a  few  other  American  tribes  that  are  evidently  d^ 
scended  from  the  Greenlanders)  have  migrated.  Nor  ean  it  ex- 
cite surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumotanceo 
of  their  migration,  when  we  consider  that  this  event  probably 
happened  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time  when  our  own  an- 
cestors set  out  firom  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western  world, 
by  an  opposite  route."    ^ 

*  Hulfdii^i  ISiL  JTiftt  ToL  L  p.  2QL  (Konrlek^i  ukd  !kiurJ.iocVe  traiitl&huiaj 
Dr  tialoi  hju  collected  t  nutaber  of  verf  Importuit  ob^^rvaiion^  conCrui- 
\ag  tho  Above  ivinj-ka,  and  Ttndic4Toirraftl)e'Mo»tc  narmtivr,  inhii  Ana- 
]f&it  of  GhrPOotofT,  voL  i.  pp.  Xd-a^.— i^e  tlw  Ur  J  3i.  Rood'*  ei^ el- 
lent  l^clurt^  on  iho  V&rifrif?»  of  ibc  Huinan  lUxe,  la  hl6  Book  or  Kalure. 
vol.  M.  pp.7G — ns,  Dnt  ihf«  lulled,  diKcusston  of  the  eul>Joct  \s  to  be  founa 
la  the  olbborala  work  of  tlic  JLmprirBn  ProfpsfnT,  Dr.  ikunuel  Stjtnhope 
ikctiLh.  onUttfKl,  ^^An  EmeAf  oa  the  C^iiiJeB  €>(  iht>  V^rMf  of  CofflilKudm 
md  Figura  in  the  Hnm&ti  ^pecleM,*^  Bvo.  London,  i7S&.  A  a  absincl  flf  the 
KrvumFnin  adduced  in  this  work  JuAjr  bo  twa  in  Ur.  Ttee-it's  CyrlopBNfiiL, 
vol  \x.  orilclc  C^mftfrjrion.  The  descent  of  tnmiktnd  Imm  a  Bincle  pair  la 
c1t>A.riY  (jniT«d  by  Bp^  <f  ^  ^umatt,  m  bJi  TreoUBc  cm  liie  RecorvUi  of  tlie 
Cri'fitKhn,  vrjL  i.  pp  a^<* — 3 J 7. 

«  Tiie  Eicsqiiinirniix  ri»wrTibk  Ihfir  neighbours  wi  ibe  ndTth-^TrtBt  eitrp- 
jiihy^d  Eutijpe  ;  rniii  Ihr  sninf  rcnetnhlAtieC'  i»b|jio  ronndrosiibfiJBt  beinrrrEi 
ahe  iufhabllnnieiorthQ  ikortti-r^AM,  of  Aftin,  nod  both  the  AtiietitaiiB  oppoFit^ 
tu  iheui,  and  lU  ihM  oQjpr  iinnricana,  f  KCt'|it  those  few  tribes,  wliich,  To- 


l^dier  wii>i  tike  £tir|0inH-iiiE3(,  app*f&r  ft>  hftvir  d«ficende<J  from  thA  Green- 
uiirl'Ts.    R*,fir  rist>ii'H  lliftiory  of  Anif  tlea.  toI  ii  \m.  4S — 49. 

'  Tl-  '         luftCot^k  and  Kjn|;,    ThelJUittWd  nn  {ipporinnltj' of 

t^HnCv  <'•  ■■ i'^  mamtnt,  lh«  coosti  of  A^  SDd  AatfrKi.    Cook  uid 

Klnc'i  VoTsges,  vol.  iU.  p.  214. 

•  Buffon't  Nat  Hist  vol  i.  p.  229. 

•  New  Holland,  though  veiy  considerable  In  size,  Is  not  at  all  so  In  its  po- 
pulation.  h  was,  however,  Imowor  in  part,  before  the  other  islands  above 
referred  to. 

to  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived 
firom  the  Malays.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  voL  i. 
pp.  Izxi.— laxUi.  4to.  and  also  pp.  116—202. 

"  Dr.  Eveieigh's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  282.  Respectinf  the  peopling  of 
North  America,  the  reader  mav  consult  the  researcties  of  Dr.  Robertson, 

inhisHistorr  of  America,  vol.  r         —    —  —    ■ 

History  of  Mexico,  translated  t,  

are  also  some  valuable  hints  on  the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
in  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  udian  Tribes  of  North  America,  de* 
lirered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  BsmaeinurBier  Jarvis, 
D.D.'»     New  York,  1880.  8iro. 


ij  consult  the  researcties  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
li.  np.  25—49.  and  the  Abb«  Clavigero,  in  his 
by  Mr.  CuIIen,  vol.  ii.  dissertation  1.    There 
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Vin.  The  first  remarkable  oocmrenoe  after  the  flood  was 
the  attempt  to  build  the  Ihwer  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1 — i.) ;  and 
this  is  not  omitted  in  pagan  records. 

Beroeus,  the  Chaldee  historian,  mentions  it,  with  the  following 
additional  drcumstanoeB,  that  it  was  erected  by  giants  who  waged 
war  against  the  gods,  and  were  at  length  dispersed,  and  that  the 
edifice  was  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  According  to  Josephus, 
the  building  of  this  tower  is  also  mentioned  by  Hestisus,  and  by 
one  of  the  ancient  sibyls,!  and  also,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  by 
Abydenos  and  Eupolemus.'  The  tower  of  Belns,  mentioned  1^ 
Herodotos,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  tower  of  Babel,  repaired  by 
Belns  IL,  king  of  Babylon,  who  is  fieqaently  confounded  by  the 
ancient  historians  with  Belos  L,  or  Nimrod.  That  it  was  con- 
structed with  bnmt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  Gen.  xi. 
3.)  is  attested  by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtios,  Vitnrvius,  and  other 
heathen  writers,  and  also  by  the  relations  of  modem  tiavellerB, 
who  hafe  described  its  ruins.' 

IX.  The  Hintory  ofiht  DtgrRVCTiov  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah 

Is  expressly  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Ta- 
citus, Fliny,  and  Josephus ;  whose  accounts  mainly  agree  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  their  reports  concerning  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  Bead  Sea  are  confirmed  in  all  material  points 
by  the  relations  of  modem  travellers.^ 

X.  Berosoa,  Alexander  Polyhiator  from  Eupolemua  and 
Melo  (writers  more  ancient  than  himself),  Nicolaus  Da- 
maecenus,  Artapanus,  and  other  ancient  historians  cited  by 
Joeephus  and  Eusebius,  make  express  and  honourable  men- 
tion of  jibraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  agreeing  with  the 
accounts  of  Moses ;  and  Josephus  states  Uiat  Hecateus  wrote 
a  book  concerning  Abraham,  which  was  extant  in  his  time, 
though  it  is  now  lost.* 

Xf.  That  Moses  was  not  a  mytfaological  person  (as  has  re- 
cently been  aflEumed,  contrair  to  aU  history^  but  a  real 
character  and  an  eminent  legislator,  we  have  already  shown 
in  a  preoeding  page.^  To  the  testimonies  there  adduced,  we 
may  add,  that  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Erypt,  and 
their  mirac^ous  pessafie  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  attested  by  Be- 
roeus,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Numenius,  Jus- 
tin, and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  testimonies  of  Artapanus  and 
Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

According  to  Artapanus,  the  Heliopolitans  gave  the  following 
aeooont  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea :— "  The  king  of  Egypt, 
M  soon  ss  the  Jews  had  departed  from  his  country,  pursued  them 
with  an  immense  army,  bearing  along  with  him  the  consecrated 
pnifftflii.  But  Moses  having  by  the  divine  command  struck  the 
waters  with  his  rod,  they  puted  asunder,  and  afforded  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  Israelites.  The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  them, 
when  fire  suddenly  flashed  in  their  &ces,  and  the  sea  retuming 
to  its  usual  channel,  brought  an  universal  destraction  upon  their 
army."'  A  similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  particular,  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  ss  subsisting  even  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  He  relates,  that  among  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  natives  of 
the  spot,  a*tradition  is  given,  which  is  preserved  from  their  an- 
cestors, that  by  a  great  ebb  of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of  the 
gulf  became  dry,  diKlosing  its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the 
opposite  shore.  But  the  bare  earth  havfng  been  rendered  visible 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss,  the  tide  retuming  in  its 
strength  restored  the  passage  onoe  more  to  its  former  condition.^ 
Nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  &e  country  even  yet  extinct  Accord- 
ing to  a  learned  and  respectable  modem  traveller,  the  inhabit- 
anto  of  Conmdel  and  its  neighbourhood  (on  the  eastem  side  of 
the  Red  Sea)  to  this  day  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
livoance  of  the  Israelites ;  which  event  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  Red  Sea  being  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  sea 

t  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  L  c.  4.  (aL  c.  6.)  $  8. 

•  Eusebius,  de  Prgep.  Evsog.  lib.  iz.  c  14. 

•  The  teaUmooMS  above  noticed  are  givea  at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,  Hone 
Mosaicae,  voL  i.  pp.  146—170.    See  also  Dr.  Hales's  Analysia,  vol.  i.  pp.  30) 


ticoiarljr  Sir  R.  K.  Porter'a  Travels  in  Oeorfia,  Persia,  Ac,  vol  ii.  pp.  309— 
33^  where  these  ruins  are  described  as  thev  appeared  in  November,  18ia 
«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  c.  98.  torn.  vili.  pp.  AlS-m.  edit  Bipont.  Strabo,  Ub. 
XVI.  pp.  1087,  108a  editOxon.  Solinus,  c.  36.  Tacitus,  Hist  Ub.  v.  c  6.  (al. 
7.)  Plinj,  Hist  Nat  lib.  v.  e.  16.  lib.  xxsv.  c.  1&  Josephus,  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib. 
iv.  c  viii.  1 4.  Faber,  voL  i.  pp.  171—174. 

•  Josephus,  Ant  JiuL  lib.  I  c.  7,  Eusebius,  Pr«p.  Evans,  lib.  Ix.  cc.  17— 
S3.  The  passages  above  referred  to  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's 
Hone  Mosaics,  voL  i.  pp.  174  -186. 

•  See  pp.  34, 35.  suvra.  ^      ^  , 

«  Eusebius,  Prsp.Evan«.  Ub.  iz.  c.  27.  This  circomstance  (Mr.  Faber 
remarks)  of  the  Egyptians  being  struck  with  Ugbtning,  as  weU  as  being 
overwhelmed  br  the  waves,  is  mentiooed  in  Pssl  IzzvU.  17.,  aUbou|^  an* 
Boticed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

t  mod.  Sic.  lib.  hi.  c.  39.  (voL  Ui.  p.  279.  edit  Bipont) 


of  IMzum,  thst  is,  of  destruction.*  "  The  Teiy  eoontry,  indeed, 
where  the  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  bears  testimony  in 
some  degree  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative.  Still  is 
the  scriptural  Efham  denominated  Etti ;  the  wilderness  of 
jSAvr,  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  stiH 
known  by  the  same  names  ;■<>  and  Marah,  Elath,  and  Midian 
are  still  ftmilisr  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove  of  Elim 
yet  remsins ;  and  its  tweWe  fountains  have  neither  decreased  nor 
diminisbed  in  number  smce  the  dsys  of  Moses."" 

Xn.  Further,  the  heathcn  writebs  borrowed  images 
from  the  accounts  communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  attri- 
buted to  their  deities  distinctions  similar  to  those  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  when  God  manifested  himself 
to  the  world.  Thus,  both  poets  and  historians  represented 
the  heathen  deities  to  he  veiled  in  clouds,  as  Jehovah  a{^ 
peared. 

Many  of  their  religious  institutions  were  likewise  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the 
observance  of  stated  days,  particularly  of  the  Sabbath,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  hnd,  indeed,  among  almost  all  nations.  The 
rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  appointed  by  God  as  a  sign  of  a 
distinctive  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expres- 
sive of  spiritual  purity ,1'  was  adopted  by  several  nations  not  de- 
scended from  that  patriarch,  as  the  Egyptians,  Colcbians,  and 
others.!*  There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  borrowed  customs  from  the 
Jews.  Thus,  Solon,  conformably  to  the  Jewish  practice,  decreed 
that  the  time  of  the  sun  setting  on  the  mountains  should  be 
deemed  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  This  law  was  copied  into  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  observed  by  the  Romans ;  whose 
laws  concerning  the  inheritance  and  adoption  of  children,  retribu- 
tion in  punbhment  of  corporeal  injuries,  and  other  points,  seem 
to  have  been  framed  on  principles  sanctioned  by  Moses ;  and 
traces  of  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes  are 
still  to  be  discovered  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish 
custom  of  orphan  girls  marrying  their  next  of  kin  also  obtained 
among  the  heathens.  The  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils,  of  the  produce  of  lands,  and  of  other  things,  to  religious 
purposes,  is  mentioned  by  msny  pagan  writers.  Lycurgus  distri- 
buted the  possession  of  lands  by  lot,  and  rendered  them  inalien- 
able. Those  feasts,  in  which  servants  were  put  on  an  equaUty 
with  their  masters,  were  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and 
iVom  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and  the  reverence  which  the  Jews 
paid  to  the  .state  of  the  moon  also  influenced  the  Lacedenioniana, 
who  are  supposed  to  hsve  been  early  connected  with  the  Jews ; 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  superstition,  having  delayed  the 
march  of  their  army  till  after  the  new  moon,  were  thus  deprived 
of  participating  in  the  honour  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, as  Uiey  ^  not  arrive  till  the  day  afler  it  had  taken  plaoe.^^ 

The  preoedinff  statements  and  facta  are  surely  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  cancud  inquirer,  that  the  principal  facts  related  ia 
the  books  of  Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitary  testimony^ 
but  that  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  na- 
tions.* Upon  what  principle  can  this  coincidence  be  accounted 
for,  if  Moses  had  not  been  a  real  person,  and  if  the  events  re- 
corded by  him  had  not  actually  occurred  1 

Xlli.  Many  other  things,  which  the  Old  Testament  relates 
to  have  happened,  subsequently  to  the  giving  of  the  law  until 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writ- 
ers.   A  few  of  these  shall  be  adduced :— Thus, 

•  Dr.  Shaw's  travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  vol  IL  pp.  99,  lOa  Edlob. 
1808. 


«o  Niebuhr's  Travols,  vol.  I.  Pg- IW.  191. 

erv  _ 
ry  of  the^Mosaic  writiDgs. 


»«  Faber,  vol.  i.  po.  189^-191 
prop.  Iv.  voL  i.  pp.  73—, 


timonies  aru  £^^ 
ta  Ck>m  i 
»•  A  OM  ' 

the  Jews  I 

obscure  jH^s>,t; 


e  also  Huet's  Demonstratio  Evangelics, 
153.,  where  very  numerous  additional  coUatenl  te»> 

II  tulTlr.     ..  .     ..      .._./" 

■ly.  IV Li.  U.  Kom.  ii,  i^  29.  PhU.iii.  3. 
M II.. MO  r  of  Hvi  Hi  hie  h&ii  qMrtned,  contrary  to  all  history,  that 
\  I  h*-^  %\ir;  of  cir^uiH>J«on  Arom  the  Efiyptlans.    From  aa 
*   inored  yei 


HiJiatuH,  wlio  wrote  several  hui 


v>«: 


Moses  (at  111  w]io  •  ^lli  .  i-J  hip:  iurchniLaiion  from  theEgyniian  priests,  whose 
extravaffftrir  c(aUii&  lu  jiii|ifiui!;]r  \jftve  long  since  been  refutedyT some  learned 
men  havr  *onj^iitf^d  ihkt  tbo  Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  but 
conjecture  '<'  Ar«  not  proofc  Indfied:,  m  liule  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  histof  Mn?  ir&tlKkma  of  the  ExyptlAus,  the  falsehood  of  which  has  beea 
exposed  hv  ^n  J.  ihn  Mar^ham,  tl>iit  \i  js  more  than  probable  that  the  Egyp- 
tians deriv^'^l  ii  fn^in  xhv  UL^rrevv^^r  [»4imaclites ;  although,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  it  k  iiupuMiblo  to  account  for  the  way  hi  which  eircumcisloa  be* 
came  established  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark, 

thalth  ' -    «-!-         ^.«-„-.  ij      w._ 

firom  t 
mony  I 


among  the  latter  it  was  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  was 
not  performed  until  the  thirteenth  year,  and  then  upon  persons  of  both 
sexes.  See  BCarsham's  Chronicus  Canon  J^yptiacus,  and  Spencer,  dc  t«e- 
gibus Hebrasorum.  •.   ^      ,.  ,  . 

i«  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Proftne  Utersturs,  vol  L 
pp.  18^-193.  Hoet,  DemonstraOo  BtangeUca,  at  sapnu 
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1.  From  the  fltory  of  Mowf'i  rod  (Ezod.  !▼.  17.)  the  heatbena 
invented  the  fiiblee  of  the  Thyniu  of  Bacchtu,  and  the  Caduoeus 
of  Mercury. 

8.  Thedrcumatanceof  J<?/>AMiiA'«  devoting  hit  daughter  gave 
fiae  to  the  story  of  Iphigenia  being  sacrificed  by  her  father  Aga- 
memnon. 

8.  The  ftory  of  ScyUa  haying  cut  off  the  purple  lock  of  her 
father  Nisua,  king  of  Megara,  and  given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minoe 
(with  whom  he  was  then  at  war),  and  by  that  means  destroyed 
both  him  and  his  kingdom,  was  in  all  probability  taken  from  the 
history  of  SamtmCt  being  thaved. 

4,  When  Herodotus,  the  frither  of  pro&ne  history,  teUs  us,  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  that  their  traditions  had  informed  them,  that 
in  very  remote  ages  the  sun  had  four  times  departed  from  his  re- 
gular course,  having  twice  set  where  he  oughl  to  have  risen,  and 
twice  risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set ;  it  is  impossible  to  read 
this  most  singular  tradition,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  which  relates,  **  That  the  9un  stood  atill  in 
the  midtt  of  heaven^  and  hatted  not  to  go  dovn  about  a  vhole 
day  /"  and  the  &ct  related  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  **  that  the 
eun  went  back  ten  degreety  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz"  The  priests 
of  Egypt  professed  to  explain  the  revolutions  of  the  Nile,  thefei^ 
tility  of  their  country,  and  the  state  of  public  health,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  in  mentioning  the  unexampled 
traditional  phenomena  alluded  to,  they  adverted  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  to  them  appeared  as  remarkable  as  the  facts  them- 
selves, that  those  singular  deviations  of  the  sun  from  his  course 
had  produced  no  sensible  efieots  on  the  state  of  the  river,  on  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  on  the  progress  of  diseases,  or  on  deaths. 
The  ciroomstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  form  by  Joshua 
and  Herodotus,  btzt  they  are  in  substance  the  same  in  both  the 
narratives.  And,  supposing  the  traditions  to  have  been  founded 
on  fiiets,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  relate  to  the  same 
events ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where  so  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable  deviations 
from  the  course  of  ordinary  exjierience  could  not  frdl  to  be  handed 
down  through  many  ages.! 

6.  Eupolemus  and  Dius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius, 
mention  many  remarkable  drcumstanoes  of  David  and  Solomon, 
agreeing  with  the  Old  Testament  history  ;>  and  Herodotus  has  a 
remarkable  passage  which  evidently  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  mentions 
Sennacherib  by  name.'  As  we  advance  further  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  the  Scripture  accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones 
rectified ;  and  when  we  descend  still  lower  to  the  era  of  Nabon- 
assar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  who  are  posterior 
to  this  sra,  and  are  recorded  in  Ptolemy's  canon  or  series  of  them, 
we  find  the  agreement  of  sacred  and  profane  history  much  more 
exact;  there  being  certain  criteria  in  profane  history  for  fixing  the 
fke^  related  in  it  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  direct 
relations  of  the  historical  books,  but  also  the  indirect  mention  df 
things  in  the  prophecies,  correspond  with  the  true  chronology  ; 
which  is  an  unquestionable  evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

The  histoiT  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  throughout 
distinct,  methodical,  and  consistent ;  while  profane  history 
is  utterly  deficient  in  the  first  ages,  and  full  of  fictions  in 
the  succeeding  ages ;  and  becomes  clear  and  precise  in  the 
principal  facts,  only  about  the  period  when  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  ends :  so  that  the  latter  correcte  and  regulates 
the  former,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many  instances 
which  must  otherwise  be  given  up  as  utterly  inexplicable. 
How  then  can  w»  suppose  %e  Old  Testament  history  not  to 
DO  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to  be  made,  and 
not  only  continue  undiscoTered,  but  even  to  increase  to  a  most 
audacious  height  in  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the  most 
exact  accounto  of  time  t  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  same  nation,  who  may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one 
year  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Babylonish  capti- 
yity,  as  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
prophets,  became  tne  most  inaccurate  in  their  methods  of 
keeping  time ;  there  beinff  nothing  more  erroneous  tiban  the 
accounts  of  Joeephus  and  the  modem  Jews,  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great:  notwithstanding 
that  all  the  requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  neighoouring  nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  exactness  of  the  sacred  history 
was  owing  to  divine  assistance.^     To  the  preceding  c<m- 

<  Herodotus,  Eqterpe,  pp.  144, 146.  edit.  VsDob. 

•  EuMbiaa,  Pr»p.  Evaiif .  lib.  ijc  cc.  30-34.  39-41.  JosephaiL  Ant  Jud. 
lib.  vill.  c.  2.  •  Lib.  ii.  c.  141 

«  The  various  prooA  of  the  facts  above  staf  ed  may  be  seen  In  Dr  Ed- 

irft^o *n*!S"'  ~y  ^J?ir^.?'^^  Wefiwood's Discourses, 
pp.  18^  19.    Hartlej  on  Man,  voL  U.  p.  110.  «  ^ 
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siderations  and  facts  we  majT  add,  that  the  manners  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are  characterized  by  that 
simplicity  and  plainness,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both  of  Uiem  con- 
cur to  proye  the  novelty  of  the  then  present  race,  and  conse- 
quently the  deluge. 

XIV .  Lastly,  the  Fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestink, 
which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 

Is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writors,' 
as  well  as  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
country .0  Its  present  reduced  and  miserable  state,  therefore, 
furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection  which  some  modem  oppo- 
sera  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the  Bible.  Were  Pslestiue 
to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated  as  formerly,  ite 
produce  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane  history, 
we  may  consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony 
to  this  day,  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of 
their  ancient  history,  that  is,  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Allow  this,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  they 
should  still  persist  in  their  attachment  to  that  religion,  those 
laws,  and  those  predictions  which  so  manifestly  condemn 
them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in 
their  ancient  lustory,^that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  infidelity,  and  their  present  stato 
will  be  nuxplieabie,^ 


$  2.  TESTIMONIIS  of  PBOFAKS  WUTERS  to  the  CRIDlBILmr 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMEMT. 

L  TeoHmoniea  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  Authors  U  the  account 
of  Princes  and  Oovemors  mentioned  in  the  AVw  Testa- 
ment, — ^IL  Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish  J^a- 
tion,  which  are  either  directly  mentioned  or  incidentally 
alluded  to  therein. — ^IIL  Similar  Testimonies  to  the  Charac" 
ter  of  heathen  Nations, — ^IV.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  Ad- 
versaries to  the  ^ame  and  Faith  of  Christ. — 1.  Of  Jose- 
phus. — ^2.  Of  the  Talmuds, — ^V.  Testimonies  of  heathen' 
Adversaries  to  the  character  of  Jcbub  ChiisL — I.Pontius 
Pilate, — 2,  Suetonius, — 3.  Tacitus^ — 4.  Pliny  the  Younger, 
— 6.  JElius  Lampridius, — 6.  Celsus. — 7.  Porphyry. — 8. 
Julian, — 0.  Mohammed. — Testimonies  of  heathen  Adver- 
saries to  the  doctrines,  character,  innocency  of  life,  and 
constancy  of  the  First  Christians  in  the  profession  of  their 
faiths — 1.  Tacitus,  confirmed  by  Suetonius,  Martial,  and 
JuvenaL — ^2.  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Trajan^ — 8.  Celsus^—- 
4.  jAician4 — 6.  Epictetus,  Marcus,  Antoninus,  Galen,  and 
Porphyry. — 6.  Julian. — ^VL  Refutation  of  the  objection  to 
the  Credibility  of  the  Scripture  Bistory,  which  has  been 
raised  from  the  silence  of  profane  historians  to  the  facts 
therein  recorded^-^That  silence  accounted  for,  by  thefactSf 
— 1.  That  many  of  their  books  are  lost4 — 2.  That  others 
are  defective. — 3.  That  no  profane  historians  now  extant 
take  notice  of  all  occurrences  within  the  period  described 
by  them,r—^  Reasons  why  they  would  slight  the  facts  re- 
lating to  Jesus  Christ  as  fabulous. — Result  of  the  preceding 
facts  and  arguments, — JVo  history  in  the  world  is  so  certain 
as  that  related  in  the  Old  and  J^ew  Testament, 

Strikino  as  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  and  tnitli 
of  the  facts  and  evente  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  fur- 
nished by  natural  and  civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  verified  in  a  manner  still  more  illustrious ; 
these  books  being  written,  and  the  &cts  mentioned  in  them 
beinff  transacted,  during  the  times  of  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  the  succeeding  Cesars.  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  from  profane  writers  a  variety  of 
important  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  first  part  of  his  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History," 
and  also  m  his  *'  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies ;"  from 
which  elaborate  works  the  following  particulars  are  chiefly 
abridged.    The  results  of  his  observations  may  be  arranged 

•  See  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  f  21.  lib.  xw.  c  6.  $1.  De  BeD.  Jud, 
lib.  iii.c.3.  12.  andHecatnusin  Josephua,  coatr.  ApioD.Ub.t.  128.  Pliny. 
Hiat  Nat  lib.  v.  c  17.  Ttellue,  Hist  Ub.  v.  c.  &  Justiii,  lib.  zucvL  c.  3. 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinua,  lib.  xiv.  c.  2S. 

•  See  particularly  the  tesUmoniea  of  ManadreD  and  Dr.  Shaw,  collected 
in  Dr.  Blackniffht's  Harmonv,  vol.  1.  discourses  vi.  and  vii.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarice's  Travels,  partii.  pp.  fiSO,  G21.  4to.  or  voL  Iv.  pp.  233—286.  8to.  edit. 
See  also  vol  ii.  part  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  tt.  i  ili.  tVra 

«  HirUey  on  Hin,  vol  li.p.  117. 
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nnder  the  foUowine  heads ;  viz.  Testimoniee  of  Jewish  and 
Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes  and  governors  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament ; — ^I'estimonies  to  the  character 
of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  nations,  which  are  >either  directly 
mentioned,  or  incidentally  alluded  to  therein ;— Testimonies 
of  Jewish  adversaries  to  the  name  and  iaiUi  of  Christ ; — 
Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  also  relative  to  the  doctrines,  character,  inno- 
cency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  in  the 
profession  of  their  faith. 

I.  TssTiMomss  OF  Jewish  amd  Pagan  Authors  to  thk 
AccocMT  or  Princes  and  Governors  baentionbd  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Josephus  and  various  heathen  writers  mention  Herod, 
Aichelaus,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  other  persons,  whose  names 
occur  in  the  New  Testament;  and  they  differ  but  little  from 
the  evangelical  historians,  concerning  their  offices  and  cha- 
racters. 

1.  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  bom 
at  Bethlehem  of  Judna  in  the  days  of  Hkbod  the  king ;  and 
Joeephut  informs  us  that  a  prince  of  that  name  reigned  over  all 
Judaea  for  thirty-seven  years,  even  to  the  reign  of  Augustas. 
Conoeming  this  Herod,  Matthew  (ii.  i — 16.)  relates  that  he 
commanded  all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  iu  immedi- 
ate vicinity  to  be  put  to  death ;  because  he  had  heard,  that  in 
that  place  was  bom  one  who  was  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  finer  feelings  of  Christianity, 
this  appears  almost  incredible ;  but  the  character  of  Herod,  as 
portrayed  by  Josephus,  is  such  a  compound  of  ambition  and 
sanguinary  craelty,  as  renders  the  evangeUcal  narrative  perfectly 
credible.  Herod  left  three  sons,  Archelaos,  Herod  Antipes,  and 
Philip,  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According  to 
Josephus,  Herod  by  his  will  appointed  Archelaus  to  succeed  him 
in  Judsa,  with  the  title  of  king ;  and  assigned  the  rest  of  his 
dominions  to  Herod  Antipes  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  to  Philip 
as  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Luke  (iii.  1.),  these  two  princes 
were  tetnurchs  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Cerar. 

2.  The  will  of  Hsaon,  however,  being  only  partially  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  Archelaus  wss  appointed  mlor  over  Judsa  and 
Idumea  with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  the  regal  dignity  being  with- 
held until  he  should  deserve  it  But  Archelaus  soon  assumed 
the  title ;  and  Josephus,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this 
limitation,  calls  hun  the  king  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  has 
used  the  verb  reigning  with  reference  to  the  *  duration  of  his 
government.  It  likewise  appears  firom  the  Jewish  historian,  that 
Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  All  these  circum- 
stances attest  the  veracity  of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  who  says 
(ii.  23.)  that  when  Joseph  'heard  that  Archelaut  did  aBiev 
in  Judtta^  in  the  room  of  hia  father  Herod,  he  vao  afraid  to 
go  thither,  and  turned  aoide  into  the  porta  of  Gtdilee,  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas. 

•  3.  lAaka  relates  (Acts  xiL  1 — 3.)  that  Hkrod  the  king 
atretched  forth  hia  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church,  and 
that  he  killed  Jamea,  the  brother  of  John,  vith  the  avord,  and 
becauae  he  aa-n  that  it  plbasks  the  Jerwa,  he  proceeded  further 
to  take  Peter  alao.  The  correcmeas  of  this  statement  is  abo 
confirmed  by  Josephus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  this  Herod 
was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  the  favour  of  the 
emperors  .Caligula  and  Claudius  had  raised  to  royal  dignity,  and 
to  whom  nearly  all  the  territories  that  had  been  possessed  by 
hu  grand&ther  were  gradually  restored.  He  wss  also  exceed- 
ingly sealpus  for  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Jews ;  and 
this  zeal  of  his  accounts  for  his  putting  James  to  death,  and 
causing  Peter  to  be  apprehended.  The  death  of  this  monarch 
is  related  by  Luke  and  Josephus  with  so  much  harmony,  that,  if 
the  latter  had  been  a  Christian,  one  would  have  certainly  be- 
lieved that  he  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  that  narrative. 
This  haughty  monarch  had  deferred  giving  an  audience  to  the 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  ambassadors,  who  had  solicited  peace  with 
hun,  until  a  certain  day.i  And  upon  a  aet  day*  Herod,  arrayed 
in  royal  apparel,  aat  upon  hia  throne,*  and  made  an  oration 

<  Josephus  (Ant  Jad.  lib.  zvlH.  c.  8.  $  2.)  has  sot  mentioned  tbisparticn- 
lar  circnmstance :  but  he  infbnns  as,  that  the  termination  of  the  king's 
life  succeeded  a  festival  which  had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius.  *  Hence  we  maj  conceive  why  Herod  deferred  to  receive 
the  ambassadors  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  until  tnat  particular  day,  viz.  that  he 
mifht  show  himself  with  so  much  greater  pomp  to  the  people. 

•  Josephus  determines  this  day  expressly,    it  was  the  second  day  of  the 


shows,  which  were  exhibited  at  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

•  Josephus  says  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  monin 
dressed  u  s  robe  or  garment  made  whoUy  of  ailver  {rhKnv  ttSwrnfuwi 


unto  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  aheut,  aaying,  "It  ia  the 
voice  of  a  Ood,  and  not  of  a  man"*  And  immediately  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  amote  him,^  becauae  he  garoe  not  God  the 
glory  fi  And  he  vaa  eaten  of  vot^ma,"^  arid  gave  up  the  ghoat 
(Acts  xii.  20 — 23.)  Both  historians  relate  the  fact,  as  to  the 
chief  particulars,  in  the  same  manner.  Luke  describes  the  pride 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  illness,  more  circump 
stantially ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  addition  which  is  recorded 
by  Josephus : — a  proof  that  the  former  surpasses  in  fidelity,  accu- 
racy, and  judgment,  even  this  learned  historian  of  the  Jews.* 
Hcnrod  had  three  daughters,  Bemioe,  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla ; 
the  last  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  married 
to  Felix,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judaa  on  the  death 
of  Herod. 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tadtos  and  Josephus,  this 
Fklix  wss  an  oppressive,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical  governor, 
who  had  persuaded  Drusilla  to  abandon  her  lawful  husband, 
Azizus,  king  of  the  Bmesenes,  and  to  live  with  him.  It  was 
not  imnatural  for  such  a  man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reaaoned 
of  righteouaneaa,  temperance,  and  jndgmefit  to  come,  and  to 
hope  that  the  Apostle  would  have  given  him  money  to  liberate 
him.     (Acts  xxiv.  25,  26.)9 

6.  Luke  (Acts  xviiL  14 — 16.)  gives  an  h<mourable  character 
of  the  temper  and  manners  of  Gallio  ;io  and  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  (Sallio's  brother,  the  celebrated  philosopher  Seneca, 
who  represents  him  as  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  of  much  generosity  and  virtue.^^  Gallio  is  styled  by  the 
evangelical  historian,  in  our  translation,  the  deputy,  but  in  the 
original  Greek,  the  proconaul  of  Achaia.^  The  accuracy  of 
Luke,  in  this  instance,  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  partition  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
were  assigned  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were  at  their  own  request  transferred  to 
the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  cj.  c.  797,  a.  s.  44), 
they  were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  after  which  time  procon- 
suls were  sent  into  this  country.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio, 
A.  i>.  62  or  53,  consequently  he  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as 
Luke  expressly  terms  him.  There  is  likewise  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  Gallio  was  procon- 
sul. The  country  subject  to  him  was  all  Greece  ;  but  the  proper 
name  of  the  province  among  the  Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears 

Mfy'Wfev  a-ia-oin/dvii*  IIAZAN)  of  most  wonderfUl  workmanship;  and  that 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  from  the  silver  gave  him  a 
majestic  and  awful  appearance. 

•  In  a  short  time  (says  Joaenhus)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one 
place  and  one  from  another  (thougii  not  for  his  good),  that "  he  was  a  God ;" 
and  they  entreated  him  to  be  propitious  to  them,  saying.  "Hitherto  we 
have  reverenced  thee  as  a  man,  but  henceforth  we  acknowledge  tliat  thou 
art  exalted  above'hiortal  nature." 

•  Josephus  has  here  inserted  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly 
after,  looking  up,  perceived  an  owl  sitting  on  a  certain  cord  over  his  heac^ 
whieh  he  held  to  be  an  evil  omen.  The  fact  itself  he  thus  relates :— Im- 
mediately after,  he  was  seized  with  pains  in  his  bowels,  extremely  violent 
at  the  very  first,  snd  was  carried  to  his  palace !  I  * 

•  The  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  viz.  Because  the  kinc 
had  neither  reproved  his  flatterers,  nor  rejected  their  impious  adulation. 

V  Josephus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumstantially  :  he  relates 
that  Ilcrod  died,  worn  out  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke 
states  that  he  toaa  eaten  qf  worm*.  These  narratives  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent Luke  relates  the  caitfe,  Josephus  the  ^eet  of  his  disease ;  on  the 
nature  of  which  the  reader  mav  consult  Dr.  Mead's  Medics  Sacra,  e.  6. 

•  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  314,  315. 

•  The  proofs  of  all  the  above  narticulars  are  stated,  at  length,  by  Dr. 
Lardncr,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Uoapel  History,  parti,  book  i.  chap,  t— 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  11—31.  8vo.  or  vol.  1.  pp.  9—120. 4to. 

>•  Prom  the  conduct  of  Qallio  on  the  occasion  described  by  the  evange* 
list  Luke  in  Acts  zviii.  14— 16.  the  terms  "Oallionism"  snd  "OalUolike" 
have  been  invented,  and  are  not  unfrequentlv  though  erroneously  used,  to 
denote  utter  indifference  to  religion.  But  "  that  be  took  not  cognisance 
of  the  cause  which  was  brought  before  him  proceeded  not  from  his  stu- 
pidity, iddolence,  or  negligence,  but  from  his  atriet  adherence  to  the  Ro- 
man  lawa.". . .  ."It  is  well  known,  that  the  affairs  of  religion  were  always 
a  principal  part  of  the  care  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and  senate ;  and  as 
they  hiud  many  laws  on  that  subject,  so  we  frequently  read  of  their  execu- 
tion. The  true  reason,  why  Gallio  did  not  interpose  in  the  affair  brought 
before  him,  was,  because  the  senate  and  emperors  had  by  various  decrees, 
snd  particularly  the  then  reigning  emperor  Claudius,  sllowed  the  Jews 
every  where  under  their  dominion  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  laws  in  all  matters  of  religion.  This  being  such,  he  esteemed  it  not 
of  bis  cognizance :  therefore  ne  says  (verse  15.)  '  /  will  be  no  judge  of 
auch  matters :'  had  you  accused  this  man  of  injustice,  violence,  or  crimes 
against  the  state,  I  would  willinglv  have  heard  you ;  but  I  am  not  sent  here 
ss  a  judge  of  your  religious  differences :  these  are  to  be  rectified  among 
yourselves."    Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  p.  56.  Oxford  edition,  1829.  p.  66. 

1*  "Solebam  til>i  dicere,  Gallionem  flratrem  meum  (quern  nemo  nrn 
parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest),  alia  vitia  non  nosse.  hoc 
etiam  (r*.  e.  adulstionem)  odisse.— Nemo  enim  mortalium  nni  tam  dulcis 
est,  quam  hie  omnibus.— Hoc  quoque  loco  blandiliis  tuis  restiiit,  ut  excla- 
mares  invonisse  te  inezpugnsnilem  virum  adversus  insidias,  quas  nemo 
non  in  sinum  recipit."  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  Natural  Quest,  lib.  iv.  in  praef. 
Op.  tom.  hr.  p.  26/.  edit  Bipont  The  learned  John  Selden,  in  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  usher,  hss  collected  the  various  passages,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  classlo  authors,  relative  to  Gallio.  Seldeni  Opera, 
tom.  H.  part  ii.  cols.  1712  and  1713. 
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lipDm  Tarioiif  ptmgM  of  Roman  hiitorians,  and  eapectally  firom 
the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geographer  Paunaniaji,  which  are 
given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.^ 

II.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testimonies  to  the 
eredibility  of  the  New  Testament  history,  is  the  agreement 
between  the  evangelical  historians  and  profane  writers,  relap 
tive  to  the  Sects,  Morals,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Thus  it  appears  from  Joeephns,  that  they  enjoyed  the  free 
exerdw  of  their  religion,  with  the  power  of  accusing  and  prose- 
cuting, but  not  of  putting  any  man  to  death.  In  consequence  of 
this  power,  they  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus ;  and  when 
he  oommanded  them  to  take  him  and  crucify  him,  they  said.  It  t# 
mot  la-mfulfor  tu  to  put  any  man  to  death,  (John  xviiL  31.) 

3.  Further,  it  appears  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  Jews  were  dispersed  into  many  countries,  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  and  Luke  tells  us,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  preached  in  the  Jewish  synap 
gogues  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Ephesus, 
and  Rome. 

3.  The  accounts  related  by  the  evangelists,  of  the  sects  of 
Pharisees,  Saduoees,  and  Herodians,  as  well  as  of  the  depravity 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  antipathy 
tiut  subsisted  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  are  ^ 
confirmed  by  Josephus ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treating  prison- 
ers, and  crucifying  criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  corrobortted  by  the  testimonies  of  Cicero,  Plntareh,  and 
other  writers,  who  have  incidentally  mentioned  it*  According 
to  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  iz.  86.),  the  person  whom  Peter  raised 
from  the  dead  at  Joppa  was  named  Tabitha  or  Dorcas ;  and  it 
^)peaIS  from  Josephus  that  this  name  viras  at  that  time  in  ooo^ 
mon  use.*  The  same  evangelist  relates,  that  there  was  a  great 
iiunine  throughout  the  land  of  Judea,  in  the  leign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  (Acts  zL  28,  39.) :  Josephus  also  mentions  this 
calamity,  which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  but  laged 
chiefly  in  the  two  foUovring  years ;  and  says,  that  many  persons 
died  for  want  of  means  to  procure  food.^ 

4.  When  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar 
which  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  him,  the  Roman 
chiliarch,  according  to  the  relation  of  Luke  (Acts  xxL  38.),  asked 
him— vfrr  thou  not  that  Egyptiany  -which  before  thete  dayo  (or 
a  short  time  since)  madeot  an  uproar,  and  teddeot  out  into  the 
vrildemeow  four  thoutand  men,  that  were  murderert  f  Josephus 
has  recorded  at  length  the  transaction  here  incidentally  mention- 
ed. During  the  government  of  Felix,  and  consequently  at  the 
time  alluded  to  by  Luke,  an  Egyptian,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet,  led  into  the  wilderness  several  thousand  men,  and 
marched  against  Jerusalem,  promising  that  the  walls  should  &11 
down  at  hu  command.  But  Felix  marched  ont  of  the  dtv  with 
a  strong  force,  and  attacked  the  impostor,  who  escaped  witn  only 
a  small  part  of  his  army.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  chlUarch  or  chief  captain  in  the  Acts  and  Josephus. 
The  former  says.  Art  thou  not  that  Eotptiaf  1  Josephus  has 
nowhere  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man,  but  calls  him  the 
Egyptian,  and  thx  Estftiait  faUe  prophet,* 

6.  In  Acts  vi  9.  the  sacred  historian  **  speaks  of  a  ^rntfgogue 
at  Jerusalem  belonging  to  a  dass  of  persons  whom  he  otlls 
AiCfTsroi"  (in  our  version  rendered  Libeitines),  *<  a  term  which 
is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Latin  Idbertini,  Now,  whatever 
meaning  we  affix  to  this  word  (for  it  is  variously  explained) — 
whether  we  understand  emancipated  slaves,  or  the  sons 
emancipated  slaves, — they  must  have  been  the  slaves,  or  the 
sons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters:  otherwise  the  Latin  word 
JUbertini  would  not  apply  to  them.  That  among  persons  of  this 
description  there  were  many  at  Rome,  who  professed  the  Jevrish 
religion,  whether  slaves  of  Jewish  origin,  or  proselytes  after 
manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinazy.  But  that  they 
should  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a  syna- 
gogue in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least 
to  be  more  than  might  be  expected.  Some  commentators,  there- 
fore, have  supposed  that  the  term  in  question,  instead  of  denoting 
emancipated  Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons,  was  an 
adjective  belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district :  while 
others,  on  mere  conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself. 

a  lardneHa  Credfbilfty,  part  i.  book  L  chap.  1.  f  zlL— Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
82. 8vo.  or  vol.  i.  p.  20.  4to. 

*  The  above  noticed  panicatars  are  inastrated,  infra.  Vol.  n.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  hasireated  them  at  full  length  In  his  Credibilily,  part.  1.  book  I.  ehapteni 
li.— X.    Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  33— iflT.  8vo. :  or  voL  i.  pp.  20—130. 4to. 

■  Oitii  Spicllegium  ex  Joaepho  ad  Nov!  TeatsmenU  iUustranonen  pp. 
278,  279.  8vo.  Lug.  Bat  1741. 
«  Ant  Jud.  lib.  XX  c.  2.  fine,  and  c.  6.  $  2. 

•  Lardner'a  CredJMlity,  part  i.  book  H.-  chsp.  vitt.  Works,  vol  i.  pp. 
414-419.  dvo. ;  or  vol  i.  pp.  22&-29B.  4to. 


But  the  whole  diAcolty  Is  removed  by  a  psasage  in  the  second 
book  of  the  <*  Annals  of  Tacitus  ;*'<}  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  persons  whom  that  historian  describes  as  being  Ubertint 
generio,  and  infected  (as  he  calls  it)  with  foreign — that  is,  with 
Jewish — supentition,  were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius,  that  four  thousand  of  them,  who  were  of  age  to 
carry  arms,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Sardinia;  and  that  ail  the 
rest  of  them  were  ordered,  either  to  renounce  their  religion,  or  to 
depart  from  Italy  before  a  day  appointed.  This  statement  of 
Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius,'  who  relates  that  Tiberius 
disposed  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews,  then  at  Rome  (un- 
der pretence  of  their  aerving  in  the  wars)  in  provinces  of  an 
unhealthy  climate ;  and  that  he  banished  from  the  city  all  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  or  proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penalty 
of  being  condenmed  to  slaveiy  for  life,  if  they  did  not  comply 
with  his  commands.  We  can  now  therefore  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  Libertini  in  Judsa,  at  the  period  of  which  Luke  was 
speaking,  which  was  about  fifteen  yean  after  their  banishment 
firom  Italy. 

III.  The  CHAaAcms  and  Punsuirs  or  thb  HsATHEir 

Nations,  which  are  incidentally  introduced  into  the  New 
Testament,  are  equally  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of 
profone  writers. 

1.  The  diligent  investigation  snd  ponuit  of  wisdom  formed 
the  generd  diaracter  of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  Paul  dedans,— tfAe  Oreeko  aeek  after  -wiodom  (I  Cor. 
L  23.):  and  this  account  of  them  is  amply  attested  by  all  the  aa- 
thon  of  those  times,  who  'take  notice  of  theb  avidity  in  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  to  multiply  unne- 
cessary evidence,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  which  most  strongly  corroborates  Paul's  character  of 
them.  He  says,  that  the  Peloponnesians  <*  o&nn^  that  Anachar- 
sb  was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  into  Greece,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  improving  himself  in  ocience  t  and  they  add,  that  at 
his  return  he  informed  his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of  Greece 
were  occupied  in  acientiJSc  purouito,  except  the  Lacetlemo- 
niano,^^  To  this  general  character  of  the  Greeks,  there  are 
many  allusions  in  the  writings  of  PauL  He  infonns  us,  that 
they  regarded  the  Christian  doctrine  with  sovereign  contempt,  as 
fooiiohneoo,  because  it  was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of 
words,  and  with  the  figures  and  flowers  of  a  vain  and  showy 
rhetoric ;  and  he  urges  this  very  drcumslance  as  a  signal  proof 
of  the  divine  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
it  made  a  r^id  and  triumphant  progress  in  the  worid,  and  even 
among  this  very  refined  and  philosophical  people,  though  totally 
divested  of  all  those  studied  decorations  with  which  their  severe! 
schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  industriously  embellished.  Thus 
he  tells  the  Corinthians  that  when  he  first  pnUbhed  the  C^Mpel 
among  them,  he  studied  not  to  ornament  it  by  elegance  of  diction, 
or  by  the  display  of  superior  wisdom ;  for  it  was  his  fixed  deter- 
mination to  disdaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  except  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion ;  that  he  appeared 
among  them  in  tremour  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  artless,  and 
undisguised  manner ;  and  that  his  public  disoourses  did  not  re- 
commend themselves  by  any  elaborate  persuadve  arts  of  human 
erudition,  but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by 
miracles ;  so  that  their  conriction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did 
not  stand  in  leamed  arguments  philosophically  expressed,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.*, ' 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Athxviavs  in  particular,  St  Paul 
represents  them  as  veiy  devout,  greatly  addicted  to  reKgioos 
practices,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  multiplidty 
of  ddties  which  they  had  received ;  and  he  takea  notice  that 
their  dty  was  full  of  idols.  (Acts  xvii  22,  23.) 

To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the  Athenian  diaiac> 
ter,  all  antiquity  bean  testimony ;  snd  that  they  adopted  the 
gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into  their  capital  all  the  divini- 
ties of  the  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encumbered 
with  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a 
god  than  a  man.*o  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St. 
Luke, — that  all  the  Mheniano  and  etrangero  which  were  in 
their  city  *peni  their  time  in  nothing  elee,  but  to  tell  or  hear 
#•««  new  thing  (Acts  xvii  21. ),-hs  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Demosthenes,"  who  describe  them  as  loitering  about  and  in- 

•  Annal.  lib.  H.  c.  8S.    Bp  Marsh  Lectures^  Part  VLp.  70. 
«  In  Tfberio,  c.  36. 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  Iv.  e.  77.  toqi.  L  p.  877.    Oxon.  1809. 
•  •  1  Cor.  U.  1—6. 

>•  Dr.  Harwood'a  tatrodnetion  to  the  New  Test  voL  IL  p.  §9. 

M  The  pasaage  of  Demosthenes  above  alluded  to  oecors  In  his  Urst 
oration  against  PhiUp  king  of  Maeedon,  and  la  noticed  bj  Loi«imiB  (sect. 
18.]  ass  &kO  specUnsa  oithe  use  of  inierrogationo  in  the  sttbUoie.— **Is 
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quiring  hi  the  places  of  public  mort,  it  there  be  any  newa  ? 
lunblichue  passes  a  siinilar  censure  upon  the  Greeks  in  g«neral.i 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  Ckxtahb,  noticed  in  Paul's 
epistle  to  Titos,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 

The  Apostle,  writing  to  Titus,  who  had  been  left  in  Crete  to 
regulate  the  attun  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  com- 
plains of  many  disorderiy  men  there, — manif  uwuly  and  vain 
talherM  and  deceiver;  wAs  iuhvert  roKole  hotuet  (or  families), 
Uachinff  thinge  -which  they  oughi  not,  for  filthy  lucre* o  take 
(Tit.  L  10,  11.)  ;  and  he  quotes  the  following  verse  from  one  of 
themeelveo,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  vis.  Epimenides,  who  was  a 
Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  ancients  termed 
XPH2M01,  or  oraclee. 

K^yr«  em  *^aoe*nu,  tuuut  ^fkt,  >«m^ir  «^>«u«' 

The  general  import  of  which  passage  ib,  that  the  Cretan*  were 
a  ftUee  people  i  and  united  in  their  character  the  ferocityof 
the  wild  beaot  -with  the  luxury  of  the  domeoticated  one.  The 
drcomstance  of  Paul's  styling  Epimenides  a  prophet  is  sufficients 
ly  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  words  poet  and  prophet  being 
often  used  promiscuously  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — probably 
because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  were  by  some 
believed  to  be  so.  The  Apostle  adds,  that  the  testimony  of 
Epimenides  ii  bat  too  true, — thio  witneot  ia  true.  How  true 
the  first  part  of  it  is,  with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying,  the 
following  &ctB  will  attest  From  the  time  of  Homer,  the  island 
of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many  authors 
affirm,  that  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infiunous  for  their 
▼iolatioD  of  truth ;  and  at  length  their  fitlsehood  became  so  noto- 
rious, that  ILptTt^a^,  to  cretiee,  or  imitate  the  Cretans,  was  a  pro- 
vertnal  expression  among  the  ancients  for  Lxiire. 

*   IV.  The  Testimoiiibs  nrRinsHKD  bt  Jewish  Adtersaribs 
TO  THE  Name  and  Faith  of  Christ  are  further  Corrobo- 

RATIONS  OF  THE  NeW  TeSTAHBIVT. 

1.  Thus  JosEPKvs, — in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities. 
which  the  opposers  of  Christianity  (unable  to  resist  its  force) 
heTe,  oontraiy  to  all  erii^nce,  affirmed  to  be  spurious, — bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines  of 
Jwus  Christ* 

After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate, 
which  the  latter  had  quelled,  he  says, — **  Now  there  was  about 
this  time  Jesus  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man ; 
for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over 
to  him  many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  Thio 
wae  the  Christ.  ('O  X^io-rec  cC^f  n) — ^And  when  Pilate,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him 
to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  him  flrom  the  first  did  not 
cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again,  on 
the  third  day ;  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  and  ten 
thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And  Iho 
tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  l^n,  subsirts  to  this 


S.  The  TAun79B,«  though  blended  with  much  fidsehood,  and 

U,**  says  tbe  orstor,— "  Is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wsndsr  through  the  pub- 
lic places,  each  inquiring  tff  the  othert  '  What  Nbws  V  Can  any  thing  be 
more  aete,  than  timt  a  man  ofBfacedon  ahould  conquer  tbe  Atheniana,  and 
give  law  to  Greece  1"— {Oralorea  Gr»ci,  a  Reiake,  torn. !.  p.  43. ]  Towarda 
the  close  of  Demostbenea'a  oration  on  rhiUp'a  Letter  to  the  Atheniana,  the 
orator,  apeaUng  of  the  aucceaaea  of  Philip,  haa  the  following  paaaage  :— 
**  How  ia  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  anna  had  such  superior  ibrtune  1  Thia 
ia  the  eaose  [for  I  will  apeak  with  undaunted  freedom],  he  takea  tbe  field 
himself;  endorea  its  toila  and  ahareaiu  dangera;  no  iavourable  incident 
escapes  him.  White  ve  [for  the  truth  muat  not  be  concealed]  are  confined 
wUhtn  our  walls  In  perfect  inactivitv,  delaying,  and  voting,  and  inouiring 
in  the  yuNieptaeea,  wketJker  there  uAHY  •nam  KBwl  ukn  anv  thing  bet- 
ter deserve  tbe  name  of  iieae,then  that  a  Macedonian  ahould  inauit  Athena  7" 
[Ibid-  pp.  156^  157.]  The  modem  Atheniana  are  not  less  inquisitive  than  their 
snceatora.  See  an  instance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  Ac.  voL  U. 
Pk306. 

»  They  are,  aays  this  pbOosopheri  greatly  addicted  to  novelty,  j;>erpeta- 
aJly  running  about  from  one  place  to  another  in  purauit  of  it,— unatable, 
and  without  baliaat.   lamblichus,  De  Myateriia,  aect.  vii.  16. 

•  Epimenides,  apod  Fabricii  Bibliothec  Gr«c.  lib.  i.  c  6.  $3.  Har- 
wood'a  Introduction  to  the  New  Test  vol  ii.  pp.  70^  71.  Dodd's  Tranalation 
of  CalDmachuS'a  Hymns,  p.  3.  note,  where  it  u  shown  that  Paul  did  not  cite 
Callimachua,  aa  aome  learned  men  have  thought ;  and  some  additional  tea- 
timoniea,  from  classic  authors,  are  produced,  for  the  bad  character  of  the 
ancient  Cretana. 

-  •  Joaephua,  Ant.  Jud.  Mb.  zvlfi.  c.  3.  $3.  That  the  passage  referred  to 
ia  genuine,  aee  the  Appendix  to  thia  volume.  No.  VH.  /n/ro. 

*  The  TeJmuda  are  two  in  number,  and  conaiaC  of  two  parta,  vlx.  the 
Miahna  and  the  Gemara.— The  Miahna  ia  a  collection  of  Jewiah  tradltiona, 
which  were  committed  to  wntins  by  RabU  Jehndah,  aumamed  Nakkttdooh 
or  the  A>/y,  about  the  middle  of  the  aecond  century.  On  thia  there  are 
extant  two  commentariea,  by  the  Jews,  called  Getnaroy  i.  e.  perfection ; 
viz.  that  of  Jerusalem ;  which  was  compiled  in  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
sod  ihat  of  Babylon,  compiled  in  the  aizth  century.  When  the  Miahna  o# 
text,  and  the  Gemara  or  commentary,  accompany  each  other,  they  are 
called  the  Talmud;  and  accordincW  as  the  Jeruaalem  or  Babyloniab 
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with  malicious  insinuations  against  Jesus  Christ,  refer  to  his  li«- 
tivity,  rebite  his  journey  into  Egypt,  and  do  not  deny  that  he 
performed  numerous  eminent  mirades. 

^  But  they  absurdly  ascribe  them  to  his  having  aoquirad  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  Shemmaphoresh,  or  the  inefiable  name 
of  God,  which  (they  say)  he  clandestinely  stole  out  of  die  tem- 
ple ;  or  they  impute  it  to  the  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt  in 
Egypt  (whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  in- 
sorttti  them  in  his  flesh),  and  exercised  with  greater  dexterity 
than  any  other  impostor  ever  did !  They  call  him  Jesus  of  Na? 
zareth,  Uie  son  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eli,  whose  son  he  was 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  Afler  this,  they  say, 
he  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  learned  those  magic  arts,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his  miracles.  Again,  they  own 
two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  hhn,  and  declare 
that  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  passover.  Mention 
is  also  made  in  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of  Mai> 
thew,  Thaddsus,  and  Bauni,  the  name  of  him  who  was  after- 
wards called  Nicodemus,  and  of  whom,  as  a  very  great,  and  good, 
and  pious  ruler,  much  is  related  in  these  books.  In  one  of  them 
EUezer  tells  his  friend  Akiba,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple 
of  Jesos  of  Nazareth,  in  Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee ;  who  gave 
him  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  had  received  from  Jesus,  and  with  which  Elieier  was  at  that 
time  pleased.  That  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  healing,  in  the  name  of  their 
Master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews ;  who  give  an  instance  of  it 
in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  Uie  son  of  Levi,  who  being  in 
great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came  and  would  have  coied 
him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  power  is  again  ai^owle^ged 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama,  grandaon  of  Ishmael,  who  wae 
dying  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the  same  who  had 
the  conference  with  Eliexer,  came  and  offered  to  cure  the  young 
man,  but  the  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much 
later  work  of  the  Jews  (the  Toledoth  Jesu),  and  that  the  most 
virulent  of  all  the  invectives  against  Jesus,  his  power  of  raising 
from  the  dead,  and  healing  leprous  persons,  is  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged.^ Further,  it  appears  from  the  Talmuds,  that  Christ 
was  put  to  death  on  the  evening  of  the  passover,  and  that  a  crier 
preceded  him  for  forty  days,  proclaiming,  **  This  man  comes  forth 
to  be  stoned,  because  he  dealt  in  sorcery,  and  persuaded  and 
seduced  Israel."  But  the  Talmudical  acknowledgments  of  the 
miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  suffering  ss  a  malefactcn-, 
are  blended  with  most  virulent  aspersions  of  his  character,  of  his 
mother  Mary,  and  also  of  the  Christians.^  The  falsehood  of 
these  assertions  has  been -well  exposed  by  Professor  Vemet' 
Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerunlem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
the  testimony  of  the  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

V.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heathen  adyersaries  to 
Christianity  less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  than  those 
stated  in  the  preceding  pages :  these  may  be  arranged  under 
two  classes,  yiz.  1.  Testimonies  to  the  life  ana  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  2.  Testimonies  relatiye  to  the 
Christians. 

1.  Testimonies  to  the  Life  and  Character  or  Jesus 
Christ. 

(1.)  Pontius  Pilate.— The  ancient  Romans  were  par« 
ticularly  careful  to  preserye  the  memoiy  of  all  remarkable 
eyents  which  happened  in  this  city;  and  this  was  done 
eith^  in  their  Jtefe  of  the  Senate  (Ada  SenatHa)^  or  in  the 
Daily  Acts  of  the  People  {Acta  Diuma  Populi^)  which  were 
diligently  made  and  Kept  at  Rome.s  In  like  manner,  it  was 
customary  for  the  ffoyemois  of  proylnces  to  send  to  the  em- 
peror an  account  of  remarkable  transactions  that  occuired  in 
the  places  where  thej  resided,  which  were  preseired  as  Ui6 
acts  of  their  respectiye  goyermnentB.  In  conformity  wilib 
this  usage,  Pilate  kept  memoirs  of  the  Jewish  alfaiTS  during 
his  procuratoTship,  which  were  therefore  called  Ada  Pilatt, 
Refeirin;^  to  this  usage,  Eusebius  says — ^'^Our  Sayiour*s 
resurrection  being  much  talked  of  throughout  Palestine,  Pi 
late  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  likewise  of  his  miracles, 
of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  that,  being  raised  up  after  he 

commentary  accompanle«i  the  Miahna,  It  ia  culled  the  Jerusalem  or  Baby- 
lonish Talmud.  See  a  fiill  account  of  them,  infra.  Part  IL  Book  L  Chap.  U. 
Sect  m.  f  6.  a 

•  Dr.  Gregory  flharpe's  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianitv  taken  from 
the  concessions  of  the  most  ancient  adversaries,  pp.  40-48.  (London. 
1756,  8vo.)  In  the  notes  he  haa  given  the  pasaages  firom  the  Talmudical 
writers  at  length,  in  Hebrew  and  English. 

•  Dr.  Lardner's  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  v.  Works,  vol  vii.  pp,  188— 
161. 8vo.  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  547—660. 4to.  »  

^  In  his  Traits  de  U  V«ritd  de  U  Religion  Chr^tlenne,  torn.  z.  pp.  263— 
964. 

•  See  a  further  account  of  these  Aetm  in  Adama'a  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  18. 
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•had  been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by  many  to 
tie  a  God."'  These  aocoants  were  never  published  for 
general  perusal,  but  were  deposited  among  the  archives  of 
uie  empire,  where  they  served  as  a  fond  of  information  to 
.historians.  Hence  we  find,  long  before  the  time  of  Euse- 
.bius,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Gentiles,  appealed  to  these  acts  of  Pilate  as  to  most  un- 
doubted testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology 
for  the  Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
^  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  senate  of  Home,  about  the  year  140, 
having  mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some 
of  its  attendant  circumstances.  addsL — ^*  Jnd  that  them  things 
were  ao  done,  you  mav  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the  time 
of  Pontius  Pilate."  Ailerwards,  in  the  same  apology, 
having  noticed  some  of  our  Lord^s  miracles,  such  as  nealmg 
diseases  and  raising  the  dead,  he  says,--^*  Jnd  that  these  things 
"were  done  by  him,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the 
time  of  Poimns  PiLATt.''* 

'  The  learned  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity, 
•about  the  vear  300,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour^s  cru- 
cifixion ana  resurrection,  and  his  appearance  to  the  disciples, 
and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  the  same  disciples, 
who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish  ^e  Groepel  over  the 
world,  thus  proceeds :— ^*  Of  ail  theee  tkinge  relating  to 
Christ,  PiLATB  himself  An  his  conscience  already  a  Christiaii, 
SKirr  Air  accouitt  to  Tiberius,  ^en  emperor."'  The  same 
writer,  in  the  same  Apology,  thus  relates  the  woceedings 
of  Tiberius  on  receiving  mis  information  :—**  There  was 
an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should  be  received  for  a  deity, 
onlees  he  was  first  approved  by  the  senate.  Tiberius,  in 
whose  time  the  Christian  name"  (or  religion]  *<  had  its  rise, 
having  received  from  Palestine  in  Syria,  an  account  of  such 
things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his"  (Christ's^  "divini^^, 

S reposed  to  the  senate  that  he  should  be  enrolled  among  tine 
toman  gods,  and  gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in  &vour  of 
the  motion.  But  the  senate"--( without  whose  consent  no 
deification  could  take  placeV— ^*  rejected  it,  because  the  em- 
peror himself  had  declined  the  same  honour.  Nevertheless, 
the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  threatened  punish- 
ment to  the  accusers  of  the  Christians.  Search  your  owm 
commxhtariis  (or  public  writinffs\  you  will  there  find  thai 
Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  with  the  imperial  sword  against 
this  seel,  when  rising  most  at  Bome.^**  These  testimonies  of 
Justin  and  Tertullian  are  taken  from  public  apologies  for  tlie 
Christian  religion,  which  were  presented  either  to  the  em- 
peror and  senate  of  Rome,  or  to  magistrates  of  public 
authority  and  great  distinction  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Now  it  is  incr^ble  that  such  writers  would  have  made 
'Buch  appeals,  especially  to  the  very  persons  in  whose  cus- 
tody these  documents  were,  had  they  not  been  fully  satisfied 
of  their  existence  and  contents. 

(9.)  SurroNius,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  116,  refers  to  Christ, 
when  he  says  that  **  Claudius  Ciesar  expelled  the  Jews 
from  R(Hne,  because  they  raised  continual  tumults  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Christ,"'  who  (it  is  well  known]  was  sometimes 

t  Easeb.  Eeel.  HliL  lib.  H.  c.  2. 

•  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  prima,  pp.  06l  72.  edft.  Benedict 

•  Tertullian,  Apologia,  c.  21. 

«  TertulUnn,  Apol.  c.  6.  To  Tertolllan's  aecoant,  Baseblas  adda,  Chat 
Tiberius  threatened  the  accuaera  of  the  Christians  ¥r1th  the  punishment 
of  death :  and  he  considers  this  Interference  of  the  Roman  emperor  as 
providentialty  designed  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  In  lis 
InfancT,  without  molestation ;  while  both  ne  and  Chrysostom  consider  the 
remarkable  reAisal  of  the  Roman  senate  to  deify  Christ,  aa  equally  owing 
to  the  control  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
might  be  established,  not  by  human  authority,  but  by  the  mighty  power  of 
Ood ;  and  that  Jesus  might  not  be  ranked  or  associated  among  the  many 
In&mous  characters  who  were  deified  by  the  Ronums.     Busebius,  Hist 

»  _.  .=.  «     «    «. .,,.  ^  ,_  « pisai.  A. 

dner,  who 

-   -  „  ,  . J  Tiberius, 

with  his  accustomed  minuteness  and  accuracy.  Bee  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies, chap.  ii.  Worlis,  vol  vii.  pp.  231~dl4.  8vo. ;  or  voL  iii.  pp.  699—606. 
4to.  The  same  subject  is  also  copiously  treated  by  Vemet  m  his  Traits 
de  U  V«rite  de  la  Religion  Chritlenne,  torn.  ix.  pp.  893—364. 

•  Judnos,  impulsore  Chresto,  asstdue  tumultuantes  Romft  ejqpnllt  Boe- 
tonluL  In  Claudio.  c  25.  Though  the  Jews  alone  are  mentioned  by  the 
historisn,  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  understand  that  Christians 
were  comprehended  in  It ;  for  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  being  of 

ee  Jewish  nation  were  for  some  time  confounded  ¥dth  the  disciples  of 
OSes,  and  participated  In  all  the  hardships  that  were  Imposed  on  them. 
Accordingly,  in  Acts  zviii.  2.  we  read  of  Agulla  and  Prisclua,  two  Jewish 
Christians,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the  above-mentlooed 
edict  of  Claudius.  The  historian  attributes  the  tumults  of  the  Jews  In  that 
chy  to  the  bistigatton  of  Christ ;  but  the  true  state  of  the  aflUr  waa  this : 
—The  admission  of  the  Oentilestnto  the  Christian  church  without  subjecfp 
tag  them  to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  giving  great  offentfe  to  the  Judaizlng 
.Christians  at  Rome,  they  joined  their  unbelieving  brethren  In  opposing, 
not  only  the  Oeniilo  converts,  but  alao  such  of  their  own  nilion  as 
•QMiuaed  their  cause.    Of  all  natioo^  the  Jews  were  the  most  fierce  and 


EccL  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  Chrysostom,  Uomli  2fi.  in  2  Cor.  Op.  torn.  z.  p.  ftM, 
The  originals  of  all  the  precediM  passages  are  given  bv  Dr.  Lardner,  v 
has  Investigated  the  subjects  of  the  acts  of  Pilste,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius, 


called  Chrestns,  and  his  disciples  Chr^ttans.^  This  event 
took  place  a.  d.  53,  within  twenty  years  after  the  crucifizioa. 

(3.)  Tacitus,  tiie  historian,  who  also  flourished  under 
Trajan,  A.  D.  110,  when  writing  the  history  of  Neio  (Clau- 
dius's successor),  and  speaking  of  the  CKristians,  a.  d.  64, 
says  that  **  the  author  or  that  (sect  or^  name  was  Christus, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Tiherius  was  pumshed  with  death,  as  a 
ciiminsJ,  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.">    And, 

(4.)  The  younger  Punt,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan, 
written  a.  d.  107,  says  that  Jestis  was  worshipped  by  his 
followers  as  God.— <*  They  sing  among  themselves,  alter- 
nately, a  hynui  to  Christ  as  to  God.*'> 

(5.)  The  historian  .Alius  LABfpRimus  relates,  that  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  322  to 
235),  had  two  private  chapels,  one  more  honourable  than  the 
other ;  and  that  in  the  former  **  were  the  deified  emperors, 
and  also  some  enunently  ffood  men,  and  amon^  them  Apol- 
lonius,  and  as  a  writer  ofnis  time  says,  Chnst,  Abraham, 
and  Orpheus  (whom  he  considered  as  deities\  and  the  images 
of  his  ancestors."'  The  same  historian  adds,  that  the  em- 
peror ^<  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive 
nim  among  the  gods.  But  he  was  forbidden  by  those  who 
consulted  tiie  oracles,  they  having  found  that,  if  that  was 
done,  all  men  would  become  Christians,  and  the  oUier  tem- 
ples be  for8aken."io 

(6.)  Cklsus,  one  of  ^e  bitterest  antagonists  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  oentnry, 
speaks  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  as  having 
lived  but  a  very  few  years  before  his  time,  and  mentions  the 
principal  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  relative  to  Jesus  Christ, 
•—declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from  the  writings 
of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark)  ,ii  and  makes  extracts  from 
them  as  being  composed  by  the  disciples  and  ctHupanions 
of  Jesus,  and  under  the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He 
takes  notice  particularly  of  his  incarnation ;  his  being  bom 
of  a  virgin  \  his  being  worshipped  by  the  magi ;  his  flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants.  He  sp^s 
of  Christ^s  baptism  by  John,  of  the  dc-acent  of  the  Holy  spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  de- 
claring him  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  of  his  being  accounted 
a  prophet  by  his  disciples ;  of  his  foretelling  who  should 
betray  him,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  nis  death  and 
resurrection.  He  allows  that  Christ  was  considered  as  a 
divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him ;  and 
notices  all  the  circumstances  attendiuff  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  aftenvards.  He 
frequently  alludes  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  God  under 
the  title  of  the  Most  High,  and  speaks  collectivelv  of  the 
Father,  Sgn,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  acknowledges  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he  enflgged  great 
multitudes  to  adhere  to  him  as  the  Messiah.  That  Siese 
miracles  were  really  performed,  h^  nsvbr  disputes  or  denies, 
but  ascribes  them  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ 
learned  in  Egypt i< 

(7.)  FoRPHYRT,  another  learned  antagonist  of  Christian- 
ity, who  flourished  about  a  century  after  Celsus,  has  also 
home  evidence  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  received  by 
the  Christians.!'  He  not  only  allowed  that  Uiere  was  sucn 
a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  honoured  him  as  a  pious 
person,  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven,  as  being  approved 
by  the  ffods.^* 

(8.)  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  reigned  the 

obftlnste  in  thehr  reBgions  disputes ;  and  the  preaehins  of  the  Gospel 
'    ^     '"      "  ....    oUhnsive  to  then\.    In  Asia  Minor  and  in 

IS  we  learn  lh>m  Acts  zvi.— xriii. : 

quarrel  thex  proceeded  to  similar 

Ifaeknlght's  Credlbilhf  of  the  Gospel  History,  p. 

noticed,  which  was  Issued,  not  by  the ' 

hj  the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  continued  in  force  only  duri 


outrages  at  Rome  also.  Maeknifht's  Credtbillty  of  the  Gospel  History,  p. 
3U0.  The  decree  above  noticed,  wldch  was  Issued,  not  by  the  senate,  but 
by  the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  continued  in  force  only  durinc  his  fife^ 
ii  so  long ;  for,  in  no  longtime  after  this,  Home  abounded  again  wiih  Jews. 
•  Perperam  C^reetiamu  pronunciatnr  4  vobis.  Tertullian,  ApoL  c  & 
Bed  exponenda  hujus  nominb  ratio  est.  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qui 
cum  Immutati  literA  Chreetum  soIent  dieere.  Lactantius,  Inslit  Divln.  hb. 
ir.  c.  7.    Lucian,  or  the  author  of  the  dialogue  enliiled  Philopatris,  which 


t  his  fifsb 
-,       .  _  _         iihJewa. 

•  Perperam  Ckreetiamu  pronunciatnr  4  vobis.    Tertullian,  ApoL  c  & 
Ml  exponenda  hujus  nominb  ratio  est.  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qui 

cum  Immutati  literA  Chreetum  soIent  dieere.  Lactantius,  Inslit  Divln.  hb. 
ir.  c.  7.  Lucian,  or  the  author  of  the  dialogue  enliiled  Philopatris,  which 
is  ascribed  to  hloL  also  calls  Jemiiy  Ckrestue,  Lardner,  voL  Viii.  p.  7&  Svo. 
or  voL  iv.  p.  164. 4lo. 

f  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Chrlstu^  qui  TIberio  Impennte  per  procuratoram 
Pontium  Pilatum  suppUcio  aflfectus  erat.    Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  xt.  c.  44. 

•  Carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Peo,  dieere  seeum  Invicem.  Plin.  Eplst 
lib.  X.  ep.  97.  torn.  U.  n.  19B.  edit.  Bipont. 

•  Laoiprldlus,  In  Tin  BeTeil,  e.  99.  apod  HIstorto  Augoata  Beilptores, 
Tol.rnn^.edlU  Bipont 

!•  Ibid.  e.  4a  ToL  1.  p.  890.  u  See  pp.  46, 47.  supra. 

>•  Lardner's  Heathen  TMdmonlM,  ehap.  sriii.  works,  vol.  viH.  pp.  6^ 
OB.  8to.  or  Tol.  W.  pp.  113-140. 4to. 

t*  Bee  p.  47.  ewara, 

>«  Lardner's  Healhen  Testhnooles,  chap.  jcutH.  Workik  ?ol.  tUL  pp.  174 
--MaSfo.;  orvoLlT.pp.909-«a4t(K 
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emperor  JvLiAir.'  It  ii  awnwrfcable  fact,  that  lliia  Terr 
learned  and  inToterate  enemjr  of  the  ChriBtian  name  and  fiutn 
could  produce  no  counter  evidenoe  in  refutation  of  the  truth 
of  the  eTanflelical  history,  though  (as  we  have  already  seen)i 
heaitesiB  the  genuineness  and  early  date  of  the  four  Gospels ; 
•ad  that  he  never  attempted  to  den^  the  reality  of  Christ's 
miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  notlung  worthy  of  fame*  un- 
less any  one  can  suppose  that  curing  Uie  lame  and  the  blind, 
JBid  exoicistng  demons  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are  some 
of  the  greatest  works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a 
joreieign  power  over  impure  spirits ;  that  he  walked  on  the 
■ui&oe  of  the  deep,  and  expelled  demons.  He  endesTours 
to  depreciate  these  wonderful  works,  but  in  Tain.  The  cod- 
aeqnenoe  is  undeniable ;  such  works  are  good  proofs  of  a  di- 
vine mission.' 

(9.)  Lastly,  to  omit  the  very  numerous  intervening  testi- 
monies that  might  be  adduced,  Mohambcbd  (who  lived  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifUi  and  the  fonner  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tniy),  though  he  assumed  the  honour  of  delivering  to  man- 
kind a  new  revelation,  expressly  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  Gospels.  He  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  mother 
by  their  names,  and  cslls  him  the  Word  of  God.  He  says, 
that  he  was  miraculously  bom  of  a  virgin ;  acknowledges  the 
truth  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies ;  and  speaks  of  his  death 
and  ascension,  of  his  apostles,  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  of 
Zecharias  the  father  or  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Baptist 
himself,  describing  his  character  in  a  manner  perfectly  oon- 
Ibrmable  to  the  Gospels.' 

3.  Testimokiks  or  Hcathkn  Advxbsaeus  to  thi  Livxs 
ASD  CiiAaAcms  of  trc  nasT  Cheistuns. 

(1.)  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  raised  by 
the  emperor  Nero.  ▲.  d.  65,  that  is,  about  thirty  yeturs  afier 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  Conoeminsr  this  persecution, 
we  have  ^le  testimonies  of  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius. 

Tacttus  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles.  Relating 
the  great  fire  at  Rome,  m  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  he 
says,  tiiat  the  people  imputed  that  calamity  to  the  emperor, 
who  (they  imagined)  had  set  fire  to  the  ci^,  that  he  might 
have  the  giory  of  reouilding  it  more  magnificently,  and  of 
calling  it  after  his  own  name ;  but  that  Nero  chargea  the  crime 
on  the  Christians,  and,  in  oraer  to  give  the  more  plausible 
colour  to  this  calumny,  he  put  great  numbere  of  them  to 
death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  vVith  the  view  of  conciliat- 
ing the  people,  he  expended  great  sums  in  adorning  the  city, 
he  bestowed  largesses  on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire, 
and  offered  many  expiatory  sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods. 
The  historian's  words  are : — ^  But  neither  human  assistance, 
nor  the  largesses  of  che  emperor,  nor  all  the  atonements  offei^ 
ed  to  tiie  gods,  availed :  the  infamy  of  that  horrible  transac- 
tion still  leered  to  him.  To  suppress,  if  possible,  this  com- 
mon rumour,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for 
their  evil  practices,  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Christians.  The  author  of  that  sect  (or  name)  was  Chris- 
tus,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  punished  with  death,  as 
a  criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius  rilate.  But  this  pesti- 
lent superstition,  though  checked  for  awhile,  broke  out  afresh, 
not  only  in  Judea,  where  tiie  evil  firet  originated,  but  even  in 
the  city  (of  Rome),  the  common  sink  into  which  every  thing 
filthy  ana  abominable  flows  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
At  mrst  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed  them- 
selves of  that  sect ;  aftorwards  a  vatt  muUitude  discovered  by 
them ;  all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the 
crime  of  burning  tile  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  de- 
rision and  contempt.  Some  were  covered  over  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ; 
some  were  crucified ;  wnile  others,  having  been  daubed  over 
with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the  night- 
time, and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  these  spe^bcles  Nero  gave 
his  own  gardens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  there  the 
diversions  of  the  circus ;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as 
a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times 
driving  a  chariot  himself;  until  at  lengdi  thrae  men,  though 
really  criminal  ai^  deserving  exemplary  punishment,  began 
to  be  commiserated,  as  people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out 

»  Se«  a  47.  nipra.  _ 

•  Urdner's  Heath.  Test  cbap.  lib.    Worlu,  toL  yVd.  pp.  866-^423.  8vo.; 

or  ToL  It.  pp.  SU-dia  4lo. 
■  Sm  the  Konn,  chapter  3, 4>  6,  6. 19.   Dr.  MacMght  baa  collected  and 

htBerted  the  paaaag ea  at  length  In  hlaCredlblUtj  of  the  Goapel  Hiatorj,  pp. 


of  regard  to  the  public  wel£ue,  but  only  to  gratify  thecroehy 
of  one  man.'*^ 

The  testimony  which  SvrroKius  bears  to  this  persecution 
is  in  the  following  words :— **  The  Christians  likewise  were 
severely  punishe3r-7a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and 
mischievous  superstition.*'* 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
by  Nero  are  furuier  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  epigrammatist . 
(who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  century),  ana  byJuvenal, 
the  satirist  (who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian),  both  of  whom  alluded  to  the 
Neronian  persecution,  and  especially  to  the  pitched  coat  in 
which  the  Christians  were  burnt. 

Martial  has  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation :— **  You  nave,  perhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the 
theatre.  Mucins,  who  thrust  nis  hand  into  the  fire :  if  you  thi^ . 
such  a  person  patient,  valiant,  stout,  you  are  a  senseless 
dotard.  For  it  is  a  much  greater  thing,  when  threatened  with 
the  troubkwmt  eoo/,  to  say,  *  I  do  not  sacrifice,*  than  to  obey 
the  command,  *  Bum  the  hand.'  '*>  This  troublesome  coat  or 
shirtof  the  Christians  was  made  like  a  sack,  of  paper  or  coarse, 
linen  cloth,  either  besmeared  with  pitch,  wax,  or  sulphur,  and 
similar  coinbustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  them :  it  was  then 
put  upon  the  Christians ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
kept  upright,— the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  toroh^--4heir 
chins  were  severally  fiistened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.' 

In  his  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  the  following  allusion  :— 

Now  dare 
To  glance  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  ghm  ' 
In  that  pitchM  thiit  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire.* 

Or,  more  literally,  **  Describe  a  great  villain,  such  as  was 
Tigellinus"  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero),  **  and  you  shall 
suner  the  same  punishment  with  those,  who  stand  burning  in 
their  own  flames  and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a 
stake  fixed  to  a  chain,  till  they  make  a  long  stream**  (of  blood, 
and  fluid  sulphur)  **  on  the  ground.'** 

The  above-citea  testimony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  it  is 
by  contemporery  writers,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of 
the  evangelical  history.  In  it  the  historian  asserts,  1.  Hiat 
Jesus  Christ  was  put  to  death  as  a  malefiictor  by  Pontius  Pi- 
late, procurator  under  Tiberius ;  3.  That  from  Christ  the  peo- 
ple filled  Christians  derived  their  name  and  sentiments ;  3. 
That  this  religion  or  superstition  (as  he  terms  it)  had  its  rise 
in  Judea,  where  it  also  spread,  notwithstanding  the  ignomi- 
nious death  of  its  founder,  and  the  opposition  which  his  Follow* 
era  afterwards  experienced  from  the  people  of  that  country ; 
4.  That  it  was  propagated  from  Judea  into  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  far  as  Kome ;  where  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year 
of  Nero,  and  before  that  time,  the  Christians  were  very  uup 
merous  ;io  and,  5.  That  the  professore  of  this  religion  were 
reproached  and  hated,  and  underwent  many  and  grievous  suf- 
ferings." 

•  Thchoa,  AnnaL  Hb.  zr.  e.  44.  Lardner'a Heathen  TestfaBonlei,  chap.  v. 
Works,  vol.  ▼«.  pp.  261-958.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  ill.  pp.  610-614.  4to. 

A  BuetoiUua  in  Nerone,  c  xtL  Lardner,  chap.  vtil.  Works,  toL  vU.  pp. 
9B6-S7S.  8to.  ;  or  voL  lit  pp.  618-«22.  4to. 

•  In  malutina  noper  apectatue  arena 

If uciua,  impoautt  qui  aua  membra  ibciii 
SI  patiena  forUaque  tlbi  duruaque  videtur, 

Abderitanao  pectora  plebla  habea. 
Nam  com  dictalur,  turned  pratenie  moUtta, 
"Ure  manum."  plua  eat  dicere :  "  Non  faclo.** 

Mania],  lib.  z.ep|gr.2& 

«  Lardner,  chap.  tL  Works,  toL  tIL  pp.  2B(M26S&  8to.  ;  or  toI.  lit.  pp.  61S, 
616.  4i0r  .    . 

•  Mr.  OUIbfd*a  trandatton,  p.  2r.    The  original  paaaage  ia  thua  :— 

Pone  TIgellinum,  ttedA  lucebla  In  iUA, 
Qui  atantea  ardent,  qui  flxo  guUnre  ft 
El  latum  medi&  aulcum  deducit  areoft.— 

Juven.  Bat.  lib.  L  156-167. 

•  Lardner,  eh.  fit  Works,  toL  tII.  pp.  9(0-4266.  8vo. ;  or  vol  UL  pp.  61* 
^18.  4to. 

1*  The  ezpreaalon  of  Taeltus,  ia  ingttu  muUUttdOj  a  vtut  mtdtitude  ; 
which  VoUaire,  with  hia  accoatomed  disremrd  of  truth,  has  repreaented  aa 
only  a  few  poor  wretches^  who  were  sacrificed  to  public  Tenjreance.  Eaaaj 
on  Hiacory,  voL  I.  ch.  v.  p.  6a  Nugent'a  tranalaflon.  Dr.  Macknif ht  has 
completely  ezpoaed  the  faJaehood  of  that  profilgate  writer,  in  hia  Credibility 
of  the  Goapel  Hialory,  pp.  300—902.  Mr.  Gibbon'a  fidae  tranalation  and  mis' 
representations  of  the  paaaage  of  Ttoitus  above  cited  are  ably  Exposed  in 
the  appendix  to  Biahop  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  addreaaed  to  the 
hialorian. 

u  On  the  above-cited  paaaage  of  Tacltos.  Gibbon  has  the  foDowfnf  re- 
mark :— "  Tke  moat  tcepHeal  eritieiam  ia  obHgad  to  reaped  the  TRUTH  of 
Una  extraordinaiy  fact  (the  peraecutlon  of  the  Chrliittana  under  NeroX 
Am  THB  DimBiTy  OP  TBia  oiuwuTSD  PAaaAOB  OP  TAcrrca.  The  pobmsr 
(its  troth)  ia  eo^ftrmed  by  the  diUtent  and  accurate  Sfueiomua,  teho  fnen- 
Hona  the  ptmiahmafU  which  Nero  %t\fiicted  upon  the  Chriatiana.  The  lat- 
TBB  (its  Integrity  and  genuineness)  tnay  be  pwivid  6y  the  conaent  qf  the 
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(9.)  The  next  testimony  to  be  adduced  ie  that  of  Gains 
Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
younger  Flint.  He  was  born  a.  d.  61  or  68 1  and,  afler  hold- 
ing Tarious  disting[uished  offices,  was  sent  to  the  provinces  of 
Pontu8andBithynia,by  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  106—108, 
as  his  lieutenant,  and  propretor,  with  proconsular  power. 
The  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  that  emperor  had 
commenced  a.  d.  100 ;  and  in  that  remote  country  mere  were 
at  this  time  prodigious  numbers  of  Christians,  against  whom 
Pliny,  by  the  emperor's  edict,  was  obliged  to  use  all  manner 
of  seTeritr.  Bein?,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration, ne  ludgea  it  prudent  not  to  proved  to  the  extreme 
rigour  or  die  law,  until  he  had  represented  the  ease  to  Trajan, 
and  had  received  his  commands  coneeming  it.  He  thereiore 
wrote  him  the  following  epistle,>  a.  d.  107  (which  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged),  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  em- 
peror's rescript : — 

**  Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  happi- 


**  It  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you,  in  all 
matters  coneeming  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can 
better  direct  me  where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ig- 
norant t  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians ; 
•0  that  I  know  not  well  what  is  the  subject-matter  of  punish- 
ment or  of  inquiry,  or  what  strictness  ought  to  be  used  in 
either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  perplexed  to  determine 
whether  any  difference  ousht  to  be  made  upon  account  of  age, 
orwhetAier  the  young  ana  tender,  and  the  full  grown  and  ro- 
bust, ou^t  to  lie  treated  all  alike ;  whether  repentance  should 
entiUe  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been  Chiis- 
tians  ought  to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ; 
whether  ^e  name  itself,  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or 
crimes  only  belonging  to  the  name,  ouc^t  to  be  punished. 
Concerning  all  these  things  I  am  in  doubt. 

**  In  the  mean  time  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who 
have  been  brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Chris- 
tians. I  have  put  the  question  to  them.  Whether  they  were 
Christians*  Upon  their  confessinff  to  me  that  they  were,  I 
repeated  the  question  a  second  an<r a  third  time,  threatening 
also  to  punish  them  with  death.  Such  as  still  persisted,! 
ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no  doubt  with  .me, 
whatever  miffht  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contumacy 
and  inflexibk  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  Tliere  were 
others  of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  are  Ro- 
man citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

**  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whOst 
under  perMcution,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of 
people  came  in  mj  way.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me,  without  mentioning  the  author,  containing  the  names  of 
many  persons,  who,  upon  examination,  denied  that  they  were 
Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so ;  who  repeated  after  me  an  in- 
Tocation  of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and  frankincense  made 
supplication  to  your  imaffe,  which,  for  that  purpose,  I  had 
caused  to  be  brought  ana  set  before  them,  together  with  the 
statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of 
Chris^  none  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really 
Christians  can  by  any  means  be  compelledf  to  do.  These, 
therefore,  I  thougnt  proper  to  discharge.  Others  were  named 
by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians, 
vid  aiVerwards  denied  it ;  the  rest  said  they  had  been  Chris- 
tians, but  had  left  them— some  three  years  ago,  some  longer, 
•nd  one  or  more,  above  twenty  years.  They  ail  worshipped 
YOnr  imaffe,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods ;  these  also  revUed 
Christ  They  affirmed  that  the  whoUofthiirfauU  or  errvriay 
tn  ihU^  that  they  were  wont  to  meettagether^  onattatedday^  be- 

wuat  tmdent  manuteripf ;  bff  the  inimitabU  eharaeter  of  Tadttu ;  Ay  his 
rwpulatitm,  which  guarded  hu  Ustftom  the  interpolaiume  of  pious  fraud  ; 
andbifihe  purport  ^  hie  narration,*'  (Decline  and  Fall,  toL  tt.  pp.  40r, 
40a)  Bach  Is  me  obMnration  of  the  elegant  and  learned  hiatorian,  whose 
hatred  of  Chriadanitr  has  led  Mm,  ki  other  pans  of  his  work,  to  misrepre- 
■enl  both  it  and  the  Christians :  /el,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  and  critical 
testimony,  a  modem  opposer  or  revelation  has  aiBnned,  that  "  the  texts 
which  are  to  be  found  In  the  works  of  Tacltos  are  too  much  suspected  of  in- 


and  Ghrisdanitj,  in  a  cheap  form,  in  order  to  decdve  and  mislead  the  on- 
war7.~-The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  further, 
will  find  the  historical  tesrimonies  of  Tacitus  and  SueUmlns  completely  vin- 
dieated  In  pp.  362.  et  seg.  of  Mr.  W.  A.  HaUs's  "  Remarks  on  Volney's  Ruins*' 
(tocidon,  18S8,  8vo.);  a  learned  and  ablj  written  treatise,  in  which  the  so- 
phistry and  false  assertions  of  t)wt  moat  insidious  and  daiiferous  of  Infidel 
writers  is  fiill/  and  satis&ctorilx  refuted. 

■  PUn/,  Epfst  Ub.  X.  ep.  97.  tom.  U.  pp.  127— l».  edit  Kpont.  It  Is  re- 
printed bj  Dr.  Lardner,  whoae  translation  we  have  given,  and  who  has  IUa» 
Inted  bolli  the  episUe  of  the  philosopher  and  the  emperor  Trajan's  r«- 
■eript  with  namerous  valuable  obaervations.  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap. 
In.    WQ^1^,  vol.  vU.  pp.  287-344.  8vo. ;  or  vol  Iv.  pp.  10-43.  4ta 


fore  it  was  light ^  on^  evng  among  them»ehfe»f  aUemateiy^  a 
hymn  to  ChrUi  as  God ;  ar3  to  binathemselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
(sacramento),  not  to  the  eommission  of  any  toie&edness^  but  not 
to  be  guilty  ofthefty  or  robbery^  or  adultery^  never  tofahify  tketr 
word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  eommitied  to  tnem,  when  ealka  upon 
to  return  it.  When  thue  things  were  performeti,  it  was  thed- 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  agtin  to  a  meal, 
which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder  g  but  this  thev 
had  forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  whiA,  atxarl- 
ing  touour  commands,  Iprohibiteaass^nblies. 

^*  Aner  receiving  this  account,  1  judged  it  the  more  neoes- 
sary  to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants, 
which  were  called  ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing 
beside  an  evil  and  excessive  snnerstition.  Suspending 
therefore  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  nave  recourse  to  you  for 
advice ;  for  ft  has  appeared  unto  me  a  matter  highly  deserv- 
ing consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  are  tn  danger  of  suWerin^i  for  many  of  aU 
ages,  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  ukewtse,  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition 
seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  eoun^ 
try.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained 
and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which  were 
almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented;  and  the  sa- 
cred solemnities,  uter  a  lonff  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  brousiit  up,  whereas  for 
some  time  there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  par- 
don were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent*' 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  &e  fol- 
lowing reply : — 

**  Irajan  to  Pliny,  wishelh  health  and  happiness : — 

**  You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  yoor 
proceedings  with  those  who  have  been  brought  oeftNre  yoa 
as  Christians :  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule 
that  shall  hold  universally.  They  are  not  to  be  sought  for. 
If  any  are  brought  before  you,  ana  are  convicted,  they  ought 
to  be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian, and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  supplicating  to 
our  ffods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  li^en  so  fonnerly, 
let  mm  be  panioned  upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of 
aoj  crime  whatever,  may  a  biU  of  information  be  received, 
without  being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  unworthy  of  my  government.'* 

The  preceding  letter  and  rescript  furnish  numerous  im- 
portant testimonies  to  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
purity  of  Christian  principles.  We  learn  from  it,  in  the 
riRST  place,  the  great  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a 
short  space  of  Ume.  Christianity  was  neither  known  nor 
heard  of  in  the  world  before  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Eighty 
years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  wnea 
Pliny  wrote  this  letter,  nor  seven^  years  since  the  disciplee 
of  Jesus  began  to  make  any  mention  of  him  to  the  Gentues; 
and  yet  there  were  at  this  time  gr^t  numbers  of  men  whoin 
Pliny  repeatedly  terms  Christians,  in  that  part  oi  Asia  where 
he  presided,  at  a  great  distance  ftrom  Judiea.  ChristianB 
there  were  every  where,  throughout  the  whole  ejEtent  of  his 
province,  in  cities,  in  villages,  and  in  the  open  country. 
Among  them  were  persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  and  of  both  sexes;  and  some  of  them  also  were 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  prevalence  of  Christianity  appeaia 
likewise  from  the  univeraal  decay  of  pagan  worship:  the 
temples  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  discontinued. 
Beasts,  brought  to  market  for  victims,  had  few  purchasers. 
So  many  were  accused,  and  were  in  dbsager  of  suflering  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  as  gave  the  presi- 
dent no  small  concern.  Further,  it  is  evident  ttiat  there  were 
not  only  many  at  this  time  who  bore  the  Christian  name, 
but  that  such  people  had  been  there  for  many  years :  some, 
for  several  years;  and  one  or  more,  who  had  been  brought 
before  Pliny,  had  professed  Christianity,  and  had  renoanced 
it  more  than  twenty  years.  All  which  ciicumstanees  prove 
that  Christianity  iuui  been  planted  there  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  arrival.  Such  an  increase,  indeed,  could  only  be  the 
work  of  time. — Scoondlv,  Pliny's  letter  bears  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  fortitude  of  tiie  Christians  in  sufiering,  and  to 
their  steady  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Chnst :  and 
it  also  communicates  several  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  their  religious  belief  and  worship.  More  particularly, 
1.  They  disowned  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  would 
not  worship  the  images  or  the  emperors  or  of  their  gods. 
The  people  who  embraced  this  religion  forsook  the  heathen 
temples  and  altars,  4nd  offered  no  sacrifices  there.    3.  They 
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awembled  together  on  a  stated  day,  which  we  know  from 
the  collateral  testimony  of  Christian  writers  was  the  Loid*s 
day  or  Sunday,  on  which  day  Christians  celebrate  the 
weekly  festiyal  of  Christ's  resurrection.  3.  When  they 
were  assembled,  Pliny  says  that  they  sangr  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  God ;  and  also  ensaged  themselyes,  *n>y  an  oath,  not  to 
eommit  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  fiilsify  their 
word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them.'*  This  ac- 
eount  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  first  Christians.  They 
paid  diyine  worship  to  their  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  doToted  themselyes  to  the  practice  of  moral  yirtue.^— 
Lastlt,  both  the  epistle  of  Pliny,  and  the  letter  or  rescript 
of  Trajan,  attest  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. From  the  former  it  is  evident  that  no  crime,  besides 
that  of  their  religion,  was  proved  against  any  of  those  who 
were  brought  before  Pliny.  Even  Sieir  accusers  and  prose- 
cutors all^;ed  nothing  else  against  them,  but  that  they  were 
Christians:  he  exammed  apostates;  he  put  to  the  torture 
two  young  women  who  were  ministers  or  deaconesses,  and 
yet  he  discovered  nothing  but  what  was  quite  harmless.  The 
only  charge  against  them  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  ob- 
stinacy in  adhering  to  it.  Trajan's  rescript  affords  equally 
strong  proof  of  the  innocence  of  these  men.  He  knew  not 
of  any  offence  of  which  they  were  guUty^,  excepting  only  that 
they  did  not  supplicate  the  heathen  deities.  The  honesty 
anci  innocency  oi  these  men  oblige  us  to  pay  great  regard  to 
Aeir  belidf  and  profession  of  the  t^hristian  religion.  If  they 
were  sober  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be 
sure  that  ^ere  then  were  such  evidences  of  ite  truth  as  ap- 
proved themselves  to  serious  persons.  If  &ey  are  supposed 
to  have  formerty  been  vicious  and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  troth  and  goodness  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as 
It  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  at  a  time 
when  they  might  easily  know  whether  it  vras  well  grounded 
or  not.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  honour  to  these  principles, 
that  those  who  embraced  them  maintained  such  innocence  in 
their  lives,  that  their  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  inqui- 
ries, could  discover  nothing  criminal  against  them. 

(3.)  As  D.  176.  CcLsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  their 
worship  of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their 
numbers.  He  also  acknowledges  that  there  were  modest, 
temperate,  and  intelligent  persons  among  them,>  and  bears 
witness  to  their  constancy  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  wrote  against  them,  they  were  suffering 
a  grievous  persecution,  but  were  enabled  to  withstand  both 
ku  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  also  the  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate.' 

(4.)  LuciAK,  the  conteinporaTy  of  Celsus,  vna  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Christians.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  the 
philosopher  Peregrinus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the 
principal  fiicts  and  principles  of  Christianitv ;  that  ite  founder 
was  crucified  in  Palestine,  and  worshipped  by  the  Christians, 
who  entertainedpecuUarly  strong  hopes  of  immortal  life,  and 
great  contempt  for  this  world  and  ite  enjoymento;  and  that 
ttiey  courageously  endured  many  aflUcttons  on  account  of 
liieir  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  themselves  to 
mdknagB,  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among 
them,  that  they  trasted  each  other  without  security.  Their 
Masler  had  earnestly  recommended  to  all  his  followers  mu- 
tual love,  by  which  also  they  were  much  distinguished.  In 
his  piece,  entitled  Alexander  or  Pseudomantis,  he  says,  that 
they  were  well  known  in  the  world  by  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians; tliat  they  were  at  that  time  numerous  in  Pontus, 
PaphJagonia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  and,  fiiuilly, 
that  they  were  formidable  to  cheato  and  impostors.  And  in 
the  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris  (which,  if  not  written  by 
Locian  himself,  to  whom  it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  com- 
posed not  long  after  his  time),  there  are  numerous  allusions 
to  the  writings,  principles,  and  practices  of  Christians,  all 
of  which  are  ridiculed,  and  especially  their  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.' 

(&»)  The  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  under 
persecution  is  referred  to  by  EncTBTus  (a.  d.  109),  under 
the  name  of  Galilaeans.*  The  emperor  Mabcus  Amtokinus 
(a.  d.  161)  mentions  the  Christians  as  examples  of  an  ob- 
stinate contempt  of  death.*    And  Gauen  (a.  d.  300)  ac- 

t  VUe  Origeo.  eontra  Celaom,  lib.  1.  p.  29.  e4it  Chntab.  1677. 

*  LardDera  Heathen  Teatitooniea,  cb.  xviU.  aeetiooa  ft— 8.  Workii  vol 
vfiii.  pp.  36-60. 8vo. ;  or  toL  iv.  pp.  130-13&  4to. 

*  Ibid.  chap.  az.  Worka^  toL  vtiL  pp.  69-81, 8?a ;  or  voL  It.  pp.  14^ 
lfift.4to. 

*  ItM.  ehap.  X  Worka,  voL  tIL  pp.  8*4-367. 8va ;  or  foL  W.  pp.  48— 
80.  4to. 

*  Ibid  «:bap.  iv. |2l  Work%  ?oL  yU.  pp. 398-406. 8ro.;  or  roL  \w.  pp. 
13— 78.4to. 


knowledges  the  constancy  of  Christians  in  their  principles." 
PoBFBYRY  (a.  p.  270)  acknowledges  that  tiiey  were  then 
yery  numerous  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  unwillingly  admits 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  aposties,  which,  howeyer,  he 
ascribes  to  the  magic  art;  and  he  endeavoured  to  expose 
them  to  popular  reproach  by  insinuating  tiiat  they  were  the 
causes  of  the  calamities  that  befell  the  fComan  empire.' 

(6.)  Lastiy  the  emperor  Juliait  (a.  d.  361),  though  he 
endeavours  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in 
Jesus,  vet  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  tiiat  there  were 
multitudes  of  such  men  in  Greece  and  Italy  before  John 
wrote  his  Gospel,  and  that  they  were  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes ;  men  of  character— such  as  Cornelius,  a  Ro- 
man centurion,  at  Ciesarea*  and  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul 
of  C^rus— being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the 
end  01  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  the  imperbd  throne 
A.  D.  41,  and  died  a.  d.  54) ;  and  he  frequently  speaks,  with 
much  indignation,  of  Petor  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apos- 
ties of  Jesus,  and  successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  apostate  emperor  Julian  has  unde- 
signedly borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  many  things  re- 
corded m  the  New  Testament.  He  atmed  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  religion,  but  has  coNrinMBD  it:  his  arguments 

r'nst  it  are  perfectiy  harmless,  and  insufficient  to  unsettle 
(weakest  Cnristian ;  for  he  has  not  made  one  objection 
of  moment  against  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the 
genuine  and  authentic  books  of  the  New  Testament.* 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity— 
from  its  first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  then 
known  world,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  er»— 
unite  in  giving  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  the  reality  of  his  miracles,  to  the  genuineness,  au- 
thenticity, and  credibility  of  the  writings  ofthe  New  Te^- 
ment,  and  to  the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objecte  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  worship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians, 
and  their  unshaken  constancy  in  adhering  to  tiieir  holy  pro- 
fession, regardless  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  exquisite  tor- 
mente  that  could  be  inflicted  on  them.  It  is  true  that,  con- 
cerning many  important  articles  of  Scripture  history,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  now  extant  are  totally  silent;  and 
hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against  the 
credibility  of  this  history.  But  the  silence  of  the  writers  in 
(question  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  tiieir  great 
ignorance  or  such  facte  as  occurred  very  long  before  their 
own  time,  and  by  the  peculiar  contempt  entertained  for  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  arising  from  the  diversity  of  their  cus- 
toms and  institutions.  To  these  general  considerations  we 
may  add,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  silence  of  pro- 
fane historians  relative  to  the  remarkable  evente  in  the  life 
of  Christ:— 

1.  That  nutnv  hocka  ofihott  rtmoU  a^  art  lost,  in  which 
it  is  vaypomiU  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of 
theu  facte. 

Hence  it  has  happened  that  many  occurrences  which  sre  le- 
latad  in  the  evangelical  hiatory,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  heathens.  Of  tiiese  writings,  indeed,  we  have  now 
but  few  remaining  in  comparison  of  their  original  number;  and 
those  which  are  extant,  are  only  fragments  of  preceding  histo- 
ries. Thus,  the  mighty  works  performed  by  Jeaus  Christ,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  great  achieyements  that  took  place  in  the 
age  when  he  was  bom,  are  now  miaaing  or  lost  All  the  history 
of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  consulahipa  of  Antiatiua  and  Balbus 
to  the  consulships  of  Messala  and  Cinna  (that  is,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years— five  years  before  and  five  yeara  after  the  birth  of 
Christ)  is  totally  lost,  as  alao  ii  Livy's  history  of  the  same  pe- 
jiod.  In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  expect  to  find  the  re- 
markable paasages  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  in  theae  writera ; 
and  much  more  vain  ii  it  to  look  for  these  things  in  those  writera 
whose  histories  are  altogether  nuasing  at  thia  day.  To  instance 
only  the  census  or  enrolment  ordered  by  Auguatus,  and  men- 
tioned by  Luke  (iL  1,  8.),  the  silence  of  historians  conoeming 
which  has  been  a  fiivourito  to^ac  with  objeetora  .** — there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  some  one  of  the  Roman  historians  did  record 
that  transaction  (for  the  Romans  have  seduloasly  recorded  every 

•  Lardner'a  Heathen  Teatimontea,  ebap.  zzl.  Worka,  vol  viU.  pp.  90^  91. 
8to.j  cnt  voL  It.  p.  161. 4io. 

« Ibid.  chap.  zzxtU.  Worka,  vol  vUL  pp.  290—226.  8vo. :  or  toL  fy.  pp. 
5234—238.  4tQ. 

•  Ibid.  chap.  xM.  Worka,  voL  vili.  pp.  9M— 411.  8vo. ;  or  vol  Iv.  pp. 
338  342.  4u>.  Herwerden,  de  Impenlore  Juliano^  pp.  114—131.  Lugd. 
Bat  1827.  8?o. 

•  Oo  the  aubjeet  of  this  ceiiaa%  see  i^fTa^  part  U.  book  IL  ehap.  vU. 
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tiling  tlitt  WM  eoDBMtod  with  die  gimdeor  and  richea  of  tlieir 
•mpire) ;  thoagh.  their  writmge  ere  now  loit,  either  by  negii- 
gence--4>y  fife---h]r  the  irmptioB  of  the  berbaimu  nations  into 
Italy-H>r  by  ege  and  length  of  time.  It  is  endent  that  some  one 
historian  did  menHti  the  cenaos  above  aUuded  to;  otherwise, 
whence  did  Snidas  derive  information  of  the /oc*— that  Anguatus 
aent  twsvtt  sslbct  nir,  of  aeknowledged  character  for  virtue 
and  integrity,  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a 
census  both  of  men  and  of  propeity,  and  eommanded  that  a  joat 
proportion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  imperial  tieap 
auryt    And  <Att,  Suidas  adds,  wm  tAe  Fimsr  centuf.' 

3.  Some  of  the  Roman  kutonant^  whoae  workt  have  come 
down  to  our  Hme^  art  defectitb. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and  Tadtua,  from 
whom  we  cannot  expect  any  namtive  of  events  that  have  refer- 
ence to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great  occurrence  that  took 
place  about  that  time.  For  Livy  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  befire  the  time  of  Christ ; 
consequently  he  eduld  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  that 
of  a  census  throughout  the  Roman  empiie,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  Augustus's  feign.  And  no  n<^ 
tice  C9uld  be  taken  of  that  tiansaction  by  Tadtus,  because  he 
does  not  go  so  fiur  back  as  Augustus.  His  ^nnale  begin  with 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue  to  the  death  of  Nero :  his 
hooks  of  Hietory  begin  where  the  Annals  terminate,  and  con- 
clude with  Vespasian's  expedition  against  the  Jews.  For  die 
knowledge  of  the  transactidns  intervening  between  the  close  of 
Livy  and  the  commencement  of  Tadtus,  we  are  uidebted  to  Vel- 
kius  Patercnltts,  Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius,  Justin,  and 
others,  who  lived  Ung  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  com- 
piled their  histories  from  such  materials  as  diey  could  command. 
Florus,  in  particular,  is  only  an  abbreviator  of  Livy,  from  whom 
little  consequently  can  be  expected.  Though  VcUeius  Patercn- 
lus  advances  a  little  fruther,  yet  he  is  merely  an  epitomiser ;  and 
as  Justin,  vrfao  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  only  abridged  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompdus,  which  he 
ioA  not  continue,  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  any  information 
from  him  relative  to  the  birth  of  Christ  Appian  has  altogether 
omitted  Judea  in  the  description  which  he  has  left  us  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  These  fects  will  account  for  the  nlenoe  of  the 
generality  of  the  pagan  writers  concerning  the  events  related  in 
tile  <3ospel  history :  while  the  express,  authentic,  and  genuine 
statement  of  Tacitus,  already  given,'  furnishes  an  indiiqputable 
testimony  to  the  feet,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  was  crucified 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  thus  completdy  refutes  (he  ab- 
aurd  and  ignorant  assertion — (an  assertion,  indeed,  so  truly  ab- 
surd as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that  its  eflrontery 
may  impose  on  the  unwary) — ^which  has  been  lately  made,  vix. 
that  it  is  not  now  known  at  what  year  between  ▲.  n.  60  and  100 
the  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  that  part 
of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
8ea  ;  and  that  it  is  evident  from  all  existing  testimony  that  it 
was  not  before  the  year  60  !!! 

3.  Of  the  few  remaining  historians^  who  tvrote  about  the  agtas 
m  oueetion^  moet  were  engaged  on  other  subtects  ;  to  which  it  i> 
to  be  added^  that  no  profane  historians^  whether  Jews  or  Heti- 
thensj  take  notice  of  all  occurrences,^ 

Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Casar's  death,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  a  whole  year,  u  not  noticed  by  any  Roman 
author  except  the  poets  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  the  plulosopher 
Pliny  :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  the  following  century, 
wrote  lives  of  Csssar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination 
and  of  several  things  that  occurred  after  it.  A  similar  prodigy 
is  reported  by  Cedrenus  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian ;  but  between  that  time  and  Cedrenus,  there 
were  nearly  twenty  considerable  writers,  who  mentioned  no  such 
thing.  Neither  Tadtua,  Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particu- 
larly spoken  of  the  Jews,  have  noticed  the  exiBtenoe  of  die  Jewitii 
oect  of  the  Easenes :  nag,  even  Josephus,  (he  Jewish  historian, 
is  totally  nlent  concerning  them  in  his  two  books  against  Apion, 
though  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his  other  writings.  Yet,  will 
any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Essence,  dther  before  or  in 
the  time  of  Christ  1 — Again,  ndther  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides, 
nor  any  other  Greek  writers  of  that  time,  have  taken  any  notice 
of  Rome,  though  the  conquests  of  the  Roman  people  were  then 
extended  fer  and  wide,  and  the  Romans  were  become  great  and 
formidable.  Suetonius  wrote  the  lives  of  the  first  twelve  Roman 
emperors :  yet  if  we  compare  his  relations  with  the  events  re- 
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eoided  by  other  historians,  we  diall  find  that  he  has  omitted 
many  important  tranaactions  that  were  obvious.  Now,  to  apply 
this  to  our  present  purpose :— 4t  is  true  that  none  of  the  heathea 
historians  cSf  imperial  Rome  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  cen* 
sus  in  the  time  of  Augustus^  whidi  is  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1, 
3.)  :  yd  it  does  not  foUow  that  it  did  not  actually  take  effect, 
since  we  see  it  is  not  unusual  for  historians  to  pass  by  some  per- 
aons  and  things,  which  are  very  remarkable  and  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded. If,  then,  some  matters,  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
evangeluts,  are  not  noticed  in  other  histories,  vre  cannot,  with 
any  reason,  coodnde  firom  them,  that  the  evangelists  have  re- 
corded that  which  is  felse.  No  such  thing  can  be  inferred : 
for,  even  among  pagan  vrriters,  there  are  many  pecuUar  histori- 
cal paasages  related  by  some  of  them,  concerning  whi<;h  the  rest 
are  totally  silent  Tadtus^  and  Vakvius  Maximus,  for  instance, 
have  nanations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Roman 
historiana,  and  yet  they  are  not  suspected  of  felsehood.  Why, 
then,  may  we  not  credit  those  tilings  whidi  are  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  although  no  Gentiie  historians  make  any  the 
slightest  mention  of  them  1  Nay,  the  evangelical  historians 
themselves  do  not  all  relate  the  same  things ;  thoagh  all  of  them 
have  mentioned  some  paasages,  yet  there  are  others  which  are 
noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  evangelists ;  and  there  are 
some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  wholly  silent, 
but  whidi  are  as  remai^able  as  some  of  those  which  they  haw 
committed  to  writing.  Thus,  the  Gospels  speak  of  the  Phaii« 
sees  and  Saddueeea,  and  also  of  the  GaliUeans  and  Herodiana ; 
and  yet  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Easenes  by  name, 
though  they  were  at  that  time  a  consideribie  sect  among  ibm 
Jewa.  It  is  no  reasonable  objection,  therefore,  to  the  New  Te^ 
tament,  that  aoroe  things  occur  in  it  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  very  ^[^roved  authors.  No  history,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fene,  relates  every  thing.  The  evangelists  themselves  do  not 
pretend  to  do  this :  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  all  the 
actions  of  Christ  recorded  in  their  writings,  for  one  of  them,  who 
wrote  lastof  all,  thus  expieaseahimaelf  at  the  dose  of  his  gospels 
— And  there  are  eumjf  other  things  vhich  Jesus  did  i  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written.    (Jdm  xxL  36.) 

4.  Several  of  the  faets^  relating  to  Chriet  and  his  mtradee 
coming  from  fews^  would  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile 
writers^  especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how  com- 
mon prodiffies  and  magical  stories  were  in  that  day ;  and  on 
the  either  nand,  how  superstitious  and  credulous  the  Jews 
were  reputed  to  be. 

The  scene  of  Christ's  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  firom 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  authentic  accounts  of  his  mirades  could 
not  soon  be  tranamitted  tiiither :  the  learned  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  would  regard  the  first  reports  of  them  as  idle  or 
incredible  tales.  Beddes,  it  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  <^  any 
author  who  wrote  the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  or  the  history  of 
a  celebrated  war,  or  the  annals  of  a  particular  state,  to  deeoibe 
minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judca  by  one  who  vrss  re- 
jected as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  the  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines, 
mirades,  and  disdples,  he  woukl  naturally  spnk  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  himself  felt  affected  towsirds  them ;  and  in  what 
sovereign  oontempt  the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  profene  writers,  many  of  the  pasaages  adduced  from 
their  works,  in  the  preceding  pages,  suflScientiy  attest  Lastly, 
the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrines  and  moral  dutiea  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  reodved  tenets  and  maxims  of  the  heathen,  that  it 
cannot  exdte  surprise  that  many  <^  them  cared  but  little  to  in- 
quire into  evidences  and  foots  relating  to  it  Many,  however, 
who  did  inquire,  doubtieas  became  Christians ;  their  testimony, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  illustrate  tiie  three  last  observa- 
tions. The  pietemataral  darkness  of  three  hours  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  of  Judoea  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
and  which  has  been  recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is 
unnoticed  by  any  profane  historian:  from  which  circum- 
stance Mr.  Gibbon  nas  taken  occasion  to  insinuate  that  tiie 
evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  facts,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  pagan  contemporary  writers.  Speaking  of  that 
darkness,  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  this  miraculotts  event 
^^  passed  without  notice  in  an  age  ofsdenee  and  history.  It  hap- 
peoedj*'  he  adds,  *^  daring  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the  immediate  effects^  or 
rteeived  M«  emrlitst  inteBigenee  of  theprodigy.    Each  of  these 
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philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  reooided  ail  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature^  earthquakee^meteon^  comete^  andeeUpeee^ 
tekieh  his  inaefatigabh  ifuiuetry  eould  coueet.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  haye  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phenome- 
non, to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  sincethe  creap 
tion  of  the  globe.  Ji  dist^net  Aapter  of  Pliny  is  devoted  to 
eeUptea  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unueual  duration :  but 
he  contents  himself  with  describing  the  sinffular  defect  of 
light  which  followed  &e  murder  ofCsesar,  wnen,  duriug  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  anpeared  pale 
and  without  splendour/**  The  sentences  printea  in  italic  are 
those  in  whicn  the  sceptical  historian  has  had  recourse  to 
those  misrepresentations  which  unhappily  peryade  too  many 
of  his  splendid  pages.    On  this  passage  we  remark, 

Fiarr,  That  the  eclipse  being  confined  to  Judsa,  its  immedi» 
ate  effect*  could  not  necetearily  have  been  experienced  by  Se- 
neca or  Pliny,  neither  of  whom  could  have  been  on  the  spot  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  eclipse  took  place;  nor  can  it  be 
proved,  that  they  had  immediate  infonnation  from  all  parts  of 
the  glebe  as  soon  as  any  extxaordinaiy  phenomenon  had  taken 
place. 

SscowLT,  Neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  works  that 
oonespond  to  the  historian  s  pompous  description.  Seneca  does 
n»t  treat  on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  passage  refened  to  ;>  he  speaks 
indeed  d  earthquake§y  but  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  and 
does  not  instance  more  than  lour  or  five,  because  his  object  was 
evidently  not  to  write  a  history  of  them,  but  to  investigate  their 
symptoms,  causes,  and  prognostics.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Pliny  with  respect  to  earthquakes.  They  are  mentioned  only 
to  introidnoe  i^osophieal  observations.  The  historian,  there- 
foie,  has  but  very  feeble  props  to  support  his  assertion.  We  may 
reasonably  imagine,  that  if  Seneca  and  Pliny  have  recorded  all 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  they  must  of  couxse  have  ex- 
plored the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  which  were  immedi- 
ately open  to  their  inquiries.  Now,  let  us  try  an  experiment  as 
to  what  they  have  derivod  from  those  sources  with  respect  to 
eclipses.  Do  they  mention  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the 
celebrated  plague  happened  at  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  warl  Do  they  mention  the  solar  eclipse  on  the 
day  when  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  1  Do  they  men- 
tion the  eclipse  Ibietokl  by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  effected 
between  the  Modes  and  the  Lydians  I  It  would  be  too  tedious 
and  useless  to  ask  for  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned 
without  any  fear  of  our  questions  being  answered  in  the  afiii^ 
native. 

TuanxT,  The  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny,  in  which,  according 
to  the  historian's  lofty  representation,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
subject  of  eclipses  exhausted  by  its  full  and  elaborate  detail,  con- 
sifiU  of  only  eighteen  tsords,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that 
"  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  sometimes  of  extraofdinaiy  duration  ; 
such  as  that  which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Casar,  and  during 
Ae  war  with  Antony,  when  the  sun  appeared  pale  for  nearly  a 
year.**' 

LASTI.T,  This  miraculous  preternatural  darkness  did  not  pass 
without  notice.  Omitting  the  supposed  attestation  of  it  by  Phle- 
gon  (a  pagan  chronologist  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,^  and  whose  testim<my  is  cited  by  TertuUian, 
Origen,  vid  EuseUus),  and  also  the  supposed  mention  of  it  by 
Thallns  (who  lived  in  the  second  century),  which  is  cited  by  Ju- 
lius Afncanua,^  a  writer  of  great  eminence  and  probity,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  thud  century  ;-*we  may  remark 
that  there  are  two  otiber  testimonies  not  founded  on  (he  state- 
ments of  Phlegon  and  Thallus,  which  uneqttrvoeaUy  confirm 
the  evangetical  histoiy  of  the  daikness  at  the  crucifixion,  viz. 
those  of  TeituUian  and  Celsus.  In  his  Apology  for  the  Chris- 
tiana, which  was  addressed  to  then  heathen  adversaries,  Tertul- 
lian  expressly  says,  *<  Jit  the  moment  of  Chrisfs  death,  the  light 
departed  from  the  sun,  and  the  land  vas  darkened  at  noon- 
day;  WHICH  woirnan  is  bxlatxd  I3r  YOUR  OWN  AN- 
NATES, AJTD  IB  PBxssBTxn  iH  YOUR  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS 
DA  Y."^  If  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkness  had  not 
been  registered,  TertuUian  would  have  exposed  both  himself  to 
the  charge  of  asserting  a  fiUsehood  (which  charge  was  never 
brought  against  him),  and  also  his  religion  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  further  particularly  wcnthy  of  remaric,  that  the 
darkness  and  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion  are  both  explicitly  re- 

I  Decline  and  FUl,  vol.  H.  p.  379. 

•  Nat.  Qu88t.  lib.  vl.  c.  1.    Op.  torn.  W.  pp.  809--312.  edit.  BIpont. 

•  Flunt  prodlgSoso,  el  longfores*  soils  derectua :  qualia  occiao  dietatore 
Cnaare^  et  Antoaiano  ballo,  totiua  patao  anni  paUore  continuo.  PliiL  Hist. 
Nat.  Ub.  ii.  c  30.  torn.  i.  p.  14&  edit.  BIponL 
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cognised  and  mentioned  as  vacts  by  that  acute  advemiy  of 
Christianity,  Celsus ;  who  would  not  have  made  such  an  admis- 
sion, if  he  could  have  possibly  denied  them.' 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  mat  state 
that  many  good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assignea  why 
profane  writers  have  not  mads  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the 
crucifixion,  which,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  was  eon* 
fined  to  the  land  of  Judas.  The  most  obrious  is,  that  they 
might  haye  no  sufilcient  infonnation  of  it.  The  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  very  extensive,  and  we  find,  in 
general,  that  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefly  confined  to 
those  which  were  nesrest  to  the  metropolis.  The  ancient 
historians  and  biographers  are  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom 
stop  to  mention  occurrences,  which,  although  they  may 
have  happened  during  the  times  of  which  they  write,  haye 
no  relation  whatever  to  their  main  subject.  This  was  their 
general  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  which  it  should  bs 
violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  captious,  or 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  There  is  no  more  reason 
in  the  nature  ol  the  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  nro* 
fane  writers  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  sacred  than 
the  sacred  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  profiine.  We 
may  then  retort  the  argument,  and  in  our  turn  ask  the  his- 
torian, and  those  who  have  lately  circulated  his  false  account 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they  can  credit  the 
accounts  given  by  Paterculps,  Pliny  the  elder.  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Seneca,  when  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John  take  not  the  least  notice  of  them  ?  But  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Roman  writers  had  received  information  of 
the  fact  in  question,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would 
have  considered  it  as  a  natural  occurrence,  being  accustomed 
to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole  days  together,  in 
consequence  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Or,  snn> 
posing  that  they  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  dark- 
ness,, would  it  have  been  consistent  with  their  principles  as 
heathens  to  have  mentioned  itt  They  must  plainly  have 
foreseen  what  great  advantage  would  have  been  given  to 
Christianity  by  it.  Their  readers  would  naturally  have 
been  led  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  extniordinaiT 
person,  at  whose  death  the  laws  of  nature  were  infringed, 
and  this  inquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  new  dispensation,  must  nave  led  to  their  con- 
version. Hence  we  collect  a  very  aatisfiaictory  reason  for 
their  silence.  Supposing  that  they  knew  the  fact,  and  from 
motives  of  policy  suppressed  it,  tneir  silence  funushes  as 
strong  a  proof  of  its  truth,  as  their  express  testimony  could 
possibly  nave  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that 
even  if  this  fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profane  writers, 
it  is  a  deficiency  which  may  easily  oe  dispensed  with.  We 
believe  many  things  upon  the  evidence  of  one  credible  wit> 
ness.  But  in  the  case  oefore  us,  we  have  no  less  than  three^ 
whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never  denied,  whose  ve- 
racity is  indisputable,  and  integrity  not  to  be  impeached. 
So  plainly  are  the  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their 
writings,  that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see 
Uiem,  and  he  who  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  what 
they  relate,  must  giTe  up  alljpretensions  to  a  sound  judgment, 
ana  be  abandoncS  to  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  his  own 
forlorn  scepticism.* 

An  example  taken  from  English  history  will  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days, 
who  has  read  the  whole  history  of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  with  any  candour  and  attention,  believes 
it.  The  incoherence,  and  every  way  incredible  circumstances 
of  the  whole  deposition,  together  with  the  infamous  charac- 
ters of  the  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a  circum- 
stance to  tills  day  unaccounted  for— the  murder  of  Sir  £d- 
mundbury  Godfrey — ^happened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability. 
Yet  he  would  be  thought  injudicious  to  the  last  degree,  who 
should  thence  be  inclmed  to  favour  the  evidence  of  Titus 
Gates.  The  case  before  us  is  opposite,  indeed,  but  parallel. 
Christianity  stands  supported  by  evidences  of  the  most  un- 
exceptionaole  nature;  yet  the  circumstance  of  Seneca's  and 
Pliny's  silence  concerning  tiie  eclipse  or  preternatural  dark- 
ness (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  unaccountable. 
The  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is,  however,  by  no  means 
shaken,  nor  will  be  shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  we 
must  be  able  to  account  for  every  thing  in  an  event,  before 
we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  event  itself. 

In  short,  there  is  no  nistoiy  in  the  world  more  certain  and 

1  flee  Ortgen  eontr.  Celaam.  lib.  II.  §  86.  p.  94. 
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indubitable  than  that  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptares, 
which  is  supported  by  the  concurring  testimony <-— not  to 
say  of  so  many  men,  out  of  so  many  different  nations,  di- 
Tided,  indeed,  among  themselves  in  other  particulars,  but  all 
uniting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gos- 
pels. And,  therefore,  eyen  though  the  Christian  institution 
had  perished  with  the  apostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  this  day  so  much  as  one  Christian,  we  should 
haye  the  most  unc^uestionable  eyidence  that  the  persons  and 
actions  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  attested  by  the  con- 
curring yoice  of  all  nations,  really  existed  in  the  country  of 
Judaea  during  the  reign  ef  Tibenus,  as  the  eyangelists  naye 
assured  U8.i 


S  3.  OOLLATKRAL  TBSTIMOinES  TO  THV  TRUTH  OF  THE  FACTS 
BICORDBD  UX  THB  SCRIPTURES  FROM  COINS,  MRDAUB,  AVD 
▲MCIUIT  BCAIIbLBS. 

L  The  M994UC  narrtUive  of  the  deluge  confirmed  btf  the 
'  ApameoM  medal. — ^11.  Varieut  Paooageo  of  Scripture  con^ 
firmed  by  Egyptian  HieroglyphicOi — £IL  The  account  of 
Pharaoh^^echo*o  -war  againtt  the  Jewo  (%  Chron,  zxxv. 
S(K— 34.^  eor^firmed  by  Uerodotuo,  and  by  an  ancient  Kgyp" 
Hon  tomb  dioeovered  and  explored  by  M.  Belxoni^'-i^ , 
Acte  xiiL  7.  confirmed  by  a  medal  proving  that  Cyprue  -mao 
at  that  time  under  the  government  ofaproconeuL — V.  Acto 
ztL  1 1,  18.  confirmed  by  a  coin  of  Macedonia  Prima^ — 
VL  Aeto  zri.  14.  confirmed  by  an  inocription,—YTl,  Acto 
xm.  23.  coffirmed  by  inecriptiont. — ^YIIL  Acto  six.  36. 
coffirmed  by  a  medal  of  the  city  of  Epheeuo. — ^IX.  The 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Tituo,  gt  Romc-^^ppUcation  of  thio 
§ort  of  evidence. 


Thrrc  remains  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimo- 
nies to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
which  is  not  less  important  and  decisiye  than  the  series  of 
eyidence  of  profane  historians  giyen  in  the  preceding  pages. 
These  testimonies  are  furnished  by  ancient  coins,  medals, 
and  inscriptions  on  marbles ;  which  have  sunriyed  the  wreck 
of  time,  and  are  extant  to  this  day.  These  remains  of  an- 
tiquity are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  important  proofe  of 
ancient  history  in  general ;  ax^  they  afford  satisfactory  con- 
firmation of  many  particulars  related  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader. 
I.  The  Mosaic  Narrativi  of  the  Drluoe 
It  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck  at  Apamea  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  elder.  On  Uie  revene  of  this  medal  is  represented  a  kind 
of  ■qnars  chest,  floating  upon  the  waters:  a  man  and  woman 
are  advancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  while  two  other  perMns 
remain  within.  Above  it  fiutteri  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch ; 
and  another  bird,  possibly  a  raven,  ii  perched  upon  its  roof.  In 
one  of  the  front  panels  of  the  chest  is  the  wotd  NOE  in  ancient 
Graek  characters.* 

n.  Various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  confirmed 
by  the  successful  researches  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Salt,  M. 
Champollion,  M.  Coquerel,  and  other  eminent  scholaoB,  in 
deciphering  the  hitherto  illegible  hieroglyphics,  which  are 
still  extant  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  To  adduce  a 
few  instances  out  of  many  which  might  be  offered  i-^ 

I,  Seven]  ages  before  the  time  of  Seeostris,  the  shepherd 
kings,  whom  every  dicumstance  proves  to  have  been  of  Scythian 
origin,  invaded  and  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt,  about 
the  year  8083  before  the  ChrirtiBn  sra,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
patnaich  Abraham.  The  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (the 
Theban),  whose  chief  was  Thoutmosii  I.,  the  first  sovereign 
alter  the  shepherd  kings,  erected  the  most  ancient  edifices  of 
Thebes  and  Egypt.  Thoutmosis  was  adored  as  a  god,  unc^ r  the 
name  of  Amenothph,  because  he  had  deliTered  Egypt  from  the 
shepherds ;  the  recollection  of  whose  tyranny  wss  odious  to  the 
Egyptians  and  to  the  kings  of  that  dynasty,  to  which  the 
Pharaoh,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
belongs.    In  Gen.  xlvi.  34.    Joee|^  tells  his  brethren  that 

>  EdwsrdS|_oii  the  Authority,  Ac.  of  Scripture,  toL  I.  pa  400—490. 
MucknightTTnith  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  306,  306. 343.  '^ 

9  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Hjthology,  vol.  111.  pn.  4&  47. 8vo.  edit. 
In  the  fifth  volume,  pp.  269—313.  he  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the 

{enuineness  of  the  Apaniean  medsL  (Seven  or  eisht  of  these  medsls  sre 
nown  to  be  extant,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  Eckhei, 
the  most  profound  of  all  modem  numlsioatolocists.  dee  his  Doctrina 
KaauDorum  Veterum,  tom.  iii.  pp.  132.  iiO. 


Every  thepherd  it  an  abomination  unto  the  Egypiiano,  This 
hatred  of  thein  against  thepherdo  is  confirmed  m  a  veiy  singu- 
lar manner  by  a  very  ancient  mummy  now  at  Paris,  beneath 
the  buskins  oif  both  whose  feet  is  psinted  a  ehepherd,  bound 
-mith  cordt} 

3.  The  two  first  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  one  of 
whom  wss  contemporary  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xiL  16.),  and  the 
other  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xxzviL  36.),  were  both  of  the  Theban 
or  Diospolitan  dynasty.  In  the  smngements  of  their  court  we 
may  recognise  the  style  and  Egyptian  customs  whidi  were  re- 
established after  the  expulsion  of  the  shepheid  kings^  In  Exod. 
L  11.  14.  mention  is  made  of  the  vast  structures,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  Egyptians  imbittered  the  lives  of  the  Isrselites 
vnth  hard  bondage  /  snd  it  wss  precisely  the  sovereigns  of  that 
dynasty,  who  distinguiBhed  themselves  by  the  erection  of  gi- 
gantic monuments.  The  granite  oolumns  and  apartments  of 
the  palace  at  Kamac,  seveial  temples  in  Nubia,  the  great  sphinx 
of  the  pyramids,  and  (he  colossal  obelisk  of  St  John  of  Lateran, 
attest  the  power  of  Thoutmosu  III.  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
Amenophis  II.  erected  the  colossal  statue  whid&  attrected  the 
superstitious  curiosity  of  the  Romsns.  Ramses  (or  Barneses)  IL 
caused  the  superb  obelisks  at  Luxor  to  be  erected.  M.  Cham- 
pollion read  the  names  of  all  these  sovereigns  on  the  inscrip- 
tions of  monuments.  7*be  Pharaoh,  under  whose  reign  Moses 
was  bom,  was  Ramses  IV.  sumamed  Mei-Amoun,  that  is,  the 
Friend  of  Amnion ;  who  left  numerous  edifices  built  bj  the 
children  of  Israel,  whom  he  so  cruelly  oppressed.  He  caused  the 
vast  palace  of  Medinet*Abou  to  be  erected,  as  well  ss  the  tent- 
pie  situated  towards  the  southern  gate  of  Kamac  The  sar- 
cophagus of  this  monarch  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
This  oontemporaiy  of  Moses  must  havs  swayed  the  Egyptian 
soeptre  more  thsn  fottj  years,  sinoe  the  Hebrew  legislstor  psssed 
forty  yesn  at  his  court,  snd  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  is  said 
that  die  king  of  Egypt  died.  Now,  it  appears  finom  Manelho 
(as  quoted  by  Josephus)^  that  this  identicsl  Ramses  Mei-Amoan 
reigned  sixty-six  yesn  and  two  months.  Are  not  these  un- 
expected sgreements  between  sacred  and  pra&ne  history  evident 
proofs  of  troth  1  Who  then  has  frisified  the  ancient  lists  of 
Egyptian  dynasties,  the  lists  written  on  pspymS,  snd  the  ruins 
of  Egypt,  to  make  them  agree  so  well  wiUi  a  few  sentences 
uttered  by  a  Christian,  named  Stephen  (Acts  viL  18.  ef  oeq.,) 
snd  with  a  few  lines  written  by  a  Jew  named  Moses  1*  Lastly, 
the  Phsrsoh,  who  witnessed  the  ten  plsgues  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptisns,  wss  Ramses  V.,  sumamed  Amenophis,  the  Isst  sove- 
reign of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  (he  fether  of  Sesostris.  His 
name  is  legible  on  several  parts  ef  the  paboe  of  Kamac,  which 
was  decorated  by  him. 

8.  M.  Champollion  has  shown  that  the  proper  names  of  both 
sexes  in  ancient  Egypt  are  almost  always  composed  of  the  names 
of  gods  or  goddesses.  In  Gen.  xlL  45.  we  read  that  Pharaoh  gave 
to  Joseph  in  msrrisge  **  the  daughter  of  Potipheraht  prieet  of 
Qn.**  (Potipherah  is  constsnti^  written  Putiphar  in  tiie  Coptic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.)  On  is  Heliopolis^  me  city  of  the  sun, 
so  termed  by  the  Greeks.  Petephr^,  in  Egyptisn,  means  that 
•which  belong*  lo  r/,  <Mr  the  sun.  M.  Champollion  has  de- 
monstrated that  9hr4  or  r4  denotes  the  eun,  in  the  Egyptian 
language.  Thus  the  hieroglyphic  text  completely  confirms  the 
bot^ofGenesLs.^ 

4.  In  1  Kings  xi  40.  we  read  that  Jeroboam  aroee  andfied 
into  Egypt,  unto  Shithak  king  9f  Egypt  s  and  in  1  Kings  xiv. 
86.  and  8  Chnm.  xiL  8.,  that,  in  the  X/^  year  of  king  Sehoboamj 
Shiohak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  againot  JeruetUem.  The  head 
or  chief  of  the  twenty-second  dynssty  (ihe  BubsMite)  is  by 
Manetho  called  Setonochio  or  Seeonchetie  ;  and  on  one  of  the 
colonnades  which  decorate  the  first  court  of  the  great  temple  (or 
palace,  as  it  has  also  been  csUed)  of  Kamac,  there  are  two  royal 
legends  or  inscriptions,  on  one  of  which  M.  Champollion  rrad, 
in  phonetic  (or  vocal  hieroglyphic)  characters,  the  words,— 
Amon-mai'Shethonk  i  the  well  beloved  of  Amon  (or  the  sun) 
Sheshook.  If  we  besr  in  mind  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  sn- 
dent  orients]  languages,  which,  neglecting  the  vowels  as  least 
important,  adhere  only  to  the  skeletons  of  words,  that  is  to  say 
to  the  consonants,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshonk  with  the  letten  of  the 
Hebrew  word  pr^r  saisaax  or  saasBax,  snd  to  recognise  in  him 


18: 


•  Revue  Protestante,  JoUlet,  1827.  p.  IS 
«  Josephus  s^ainst  Apion,  book  i.  e.  16. 


•  Revue  ProL  JuUlet,  18Zr.  p.  14  Coquerel,  Biogrsphie  8ser«e,  torn.  Ul 
p.  361. 

•  Rev.  ProC.  iuUlet,  p.  la  A.  L.  C.  Ooqoerel,  Lettra  sur  le  BystAms 
Ilieroglyphique  de  M.  ChampoDion,  caomdifrt  dsos  ses  Bsppoits  aveo 
rEcriture  Ssiate,  p.  90.    ▲nastenko^  ISS.  8vo. 
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FlMnoh  who  if  named  Shiihak  by  the  sacred  historian.^  In  the 
same  temple  or  palace,  M.  Champollion  alao  beheld  Seaonchis 
dragging  at  the  feet  of  the  Theban  Trinity  (Amon,  Mouth,  and 
Kons)  the  chiefii  of  more  than  thirty  conquered  nations,  among 
whom  be  found  written  in  letters  at  lull  length  iovdahxaixk, 
the  hing'  0/  Judah,  or  of  the  Jewt.^  It  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  dates  read  by  this  accomplished  antiquary  are  ex- 
preased  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the  Bible ; — 
/n  thejifth  year,  an  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  dec  This 
similitude  of  phraseology  is  very  striking.* 

5.  Lastly,  in  2  Kings  xix.  9.  and  In.  xxxvii.  9.  we  read  that 
the  king  of  Assyria  heard  tidings  of  Tirhaka,  hing  of  Ethi- 
opia; who  is  most  probably  the  Pharaoh  mentioned  in  Isa, 
xxxvL  6.  The  hieroglyphic  name  Tarak,  the  Taracuo  of  the 
Grades  (the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manetho, 
who  terms  him  an  Ethiopian),  was  read  by  M.  Champollion  on 
many  monuments ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  without  any  intercourse  with 
him,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptians  Wrote  the  names  of 
their  Greek  sovereigns  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Roman  emperors,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
inquiring  whether  they  might  not  have  followed  the  same  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs 
who  preceded  thoee  two  dynasties.  His  researches  were  crowned 
with  success ;  and  he  discovered  in  phonetic  characters  the  name 
f  imAKA,  in  two  places  on  an  inscription  from  behind  a  small 
propylcBon  or  portico^  at  Medinet-Abou,  and  in  two  other  in- 
scriptions from  Birkel  in  Ethiopia.  This  Tiraha  or  Tirhaha, 
therefore,  is  the  king  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
aa  having  oome  out  to  fight  against  Sennacherib  king  of  As- 
syria.* 

m.  The  account  of  the  War,  carrikd  on  bt  Praraoh- 
Necho  against  the  Jkw8  and  Babylonians  (which  is  re- 
lated in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles),  is  connrmed  hj  the 
testimony  of  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  and  especially 
bv  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  late  enterprising  traveller, 
M.  Belzoni,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 
The  following  is  the  nairatiye  of  the  sacred  historian,  in 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24. 

After  all  thit,  when  Jonah  had  prepared  the  temple,  JSTecho, 
^'*ff  '/'  ^yp^i  came  up  to  fight  againtt  Charchemioh,  by 
lUiphrateo:  and  Jonah  went  out  againet  him.  But  he  tent 
ambaotadort  to  him,  oaying.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou 
king  of  Judah  ?  I  come  not  againet  thee  thio  day,  but  againet 
the  heute  wherewith  I  have  warg  for  God  commanded  me  to 
wtake  haete  g  forbear  thee  from  meddUng  with  God,  who  m 
with  me^  that  he  dettroy  thee  net,  J^Teverthelett  Jonah  would 
not  turn  hie  face  from  him,  but  dieguioed  himtelf,  that  he 
might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  worde  of 
JWcAe  from  the  mouth  of  Ood,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley 
of  Megidde,  JInd  the  arehero  thet  at  king  Joeiah  ;  and  the 
king  oaid  to  hie  tervantt.  Move  me  away,  for  I  am  tore 
wounded.  Bit  tervante  therefore  took  him  out  of  that  chariot, 
and  put  him  in  the  teeond  chariot  that  he  had;  and  they 
brought  Urn  to  Jerutalem  and  he  died,  and  wat  buried  in  one 
of  the  tepuiehret  of  hit  fathert.  And  ail  Judah  and  Jerutor 
iem  mourned  for  Jotiah,  And  again  in  xxxvi.  1—4.  Then  the 
people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahax,  the  ton  of  Jotiah,  and  made 
him  king  in  hit  father* t  ttead  in  Jerutalem  g  Jehoahax  wat 
twenty-and^hree  yeart  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  three  montht  in  Jerutalem,  And  the  king  of  Egyfi^ 
put  him  down  at  Jerutalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  an 
hundred  talentt  of  tilver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And  the  king 
^f  ^SVP^  ^^"^  Bliakim  hit  brother  king  over  Judah  and  Jeru- 
talem, and  turned  hit  name  to  Jehoiakim,     Airn  Nxcbo  took 

JXBOAHAS  BIS  BmOTBSR,  AKD  CABRIXD  BIX  IXTO  EOTPT. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho ;  and  if  we  turn  to  Herodotus  we  shall  find  a  wonderful 
agreement  with  many  of  the  particulars.  JV&w  JVecot  wat  the 
ton  of  Ptammeticut,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  /  it  wat  he  who 
began  the  canalt,  Uc,  and  he  employed  himtelf  in  warlike 
fiurtuitt,  building  gaUeyt,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  tracet  of  hit  doch-yardt  ttill  exitting  r  and 
thete  he  need  when  he  had  occation  for  them,     Akb  Nxcos 

JOIMKD  BATTLB  WITH  TBS  StRIAITS  IV   Ma»BOLVS,  AJTD   COF- 

s  U.  Cbaniponion  has  engraved  tills  royal  legend  lo  his  Precis  du  87s- 
tcnie  Hieroglyphiaae  des  ancieaa  EgypUena.  Planches  et  ejmlication 
(Paris,  18M. 8to.>,  Plate.  No.  116,  anddeacripcloa,  pp.  12, 13. 

•  Champollioa,  Septieme  Lettre,  p  35. 

•  Coquerel,  Biographie  Sacred,  torn.  iv.  p.  221.  LeUre,  p.  30.  Rev.  ProL 
p.  1&  Greppo,  Eaaai  aur  le  Sjat^me  Hierolgvphique  de  M.  CbampoUion  le 
>auoe,pp.in,  172L    Pari%  182».  '•■'«'•.  •- 

•  9»Xt*o  Baaay  on  Dr.  Vounig'aaildM.  Champollioa'a  Phonetic  Svatam  of 
AatMoiUea,  pp.  2»--31. 70.    Revue  Proteatante,  JuiUe^  1827.  p.  19. 


aVBBSn  TBBX,  AHS  AFTSm  THX  BATTU  BB  TOOK  ClDTTIS,  A 

I.ABOB  ciTT  or  Stbia.  And  having  reigned  in  the  whole  tix- 
teen  yeart,  he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  hit  ton  Ptammit,* 
The  historian,  who  was  better  aoqoainted  with  Egypt  than  with 
Judna,  has  here  put  Magdolut,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  for 
Megiddo,  a  city  of  Jjidea,  and  has  further  confounded  the  He« 
brews  with  the  Syrians.  Cadytit  is  again  mentioned  by  Hero* 
dotus,^  as  "  belonging  to  the  Syriant  of  Paixstibb,"  and  **ato 
city  not  lett  than  Sardet  1"  so  that  mere  is  no  doubt  that  ha 
intended  Jerusalem.  <*  Here  Kaiurtc  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
Syriac  Kadutha  signifying  '  the  Holy,'  from  the  Hebrew  nri*^ 
(xaDusBaB),  whi<^  is  found  inscribed  on  ancient  Jewish  shduls 
in  the  Samaritan  character ;  in  modem  Hebrew  characters,  thus, 
nvi*ip  n  o^^nn^  (JenrsaLxx  BO-KanusBaB),  Jerusalem  the 
Holy  ;"'  the  historian  affixing  a  Greek  termination,  and  calling 
the  metropolis  of  Palestine  Cadytit, 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  of  M.  Belzoni  in  the  tomb  of 
Psammethis  or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monu- 
ment of  ancient  art,  there  is  a  sculptured  group  describing  the 
march  of  a  military  and  triumphal  procession  with  tluee  dificr- 
ent  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  evidently  Jews,  Ethiopians,  and 
Persians.  The  procession  begins  with  four  red  men  with  white 
kirtles  followed  by  a  hawk-headed  divinity  :  these  are  Egyptians 
apparently  released  firom  captivity,  and  returning  home  under 
the  protection  of  the  national  deity.  Then  follow  four  white 
hien  in  striped  and  fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards^  and  with  a 
simple  white  fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously 
Jews,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  portraits  of  those  who,  at  thu 
day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.  Alter  than  come  three 
white  men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattooed,  and  wearing  robes  or 
mantles  spotted  like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  these  are  Persians 
or  Chaldsans.  Lastly  come  four  negroes  with  large  circular 
ear-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over  the 
shoulder ;  these  are  Ethiopians.8 

Among  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  JM.  Belzoni's  drawinga 
of  this  tomb,  the  late  Dr.  Young,  who  was  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  successful  researches  in  archeology,  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  names  of  Psammis,  and  of  .Nichao  (the  J^echo 

•  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c  1G9.  vol.  \.  p.  168.  edit  Ozon.  1809.  RenaeU's 
Geographv  of  Herodotus  explained,  p.  215. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  tuL  L  p.  179. 

1  Dr.  Hale'a  Sacred  Chronolocy,  vol  i.  p.  42S.  (second  edition) ;  Bp  Wal- 
ton's Biblia  Polyglotta,  torn.  1.  Apparatua  de  Sidonim  Formia,  pp.  36. 38. 
Dr.  Prideauz— having  referred  to  Herodotua'a  account  of  Pharaob-Ne> 
cho'a  expedition,  and  capture  of  KMSvni^  or  Cadytia,  and  alao  to  the  hiato- 
rian'8  eonciae  deacription  ofit— aaja,  "  Br  which  deacription  tbia  Cadytia 
could  be  none  other  than  Jerusalem.  For  that  it  is  situated  in  the  mouo- 
tains  of  Paleatine,  and  there  waa  then  no  other  city  in  those  parts  which 
could  be  equalled  to  Sardia  but  that  only ;  and  it  is  certain  fh>m  Scripture 
that  after  this  battle  Neeho  did  take  Jerusalem ;  for  he  waa  there  when  he 
made  Jehoiakim  king.  There  la,  I  confess,  no  mention  of  this  name  either 
in  the  Scripturea  or  Joeepbus.  But  that  it  waa,  however,  called  ao  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  appear  from  this, 
that  it  ia  called  by  them  and  all  the  eastern  nations  by  no  other  name  but 
one  of  the  same  original,  and  the  same  signification,  even  to  this  day.  For 
Jeruaalem  ia  a  name  now  altogether  as  strange  to  them  aa  Cadytia  is  to  us. 
They  aU  call  It  by  the  name  Al-Kudt,  which  aignifiea  the  same  that  Cadytls 
doth,  that  la.  Holy :  for  from  the  time  that  Solomon  bulk  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
aalem, and  k  waa  thereby  made  to  all  larael  the  common  place  of  their  re- 
Uglous  worship,  this  epithet  of  the  Holy  waa  commonly  given  unto  It  And 
therefore  we  find  it  thenceforth  called  In  the  aacred  wrHings  of  the  Old 
Testament  Air  Hakkodetk,  that  la,  the  dip  of  HoUneat  or  the  Holy  CHy 
(Neh.  xi.  1. 18.  Isa.  xlvlii.  2.  Iii.  1.  Dan.  ix.  21.);  and  ao  alao  in  acTeral 
placeaof  the  NewTeatamenL  And  thia  same  title  they  give  It  In  their 
coins.  For  the  Inscription  of  their  shekels  (many  of  which  are  still  ez^ 
tant)  waaVemaolem  Kedmhah.  that  Is,  Jerusalom  the  Holy ;  and  this  cola 
going  current  among  the  neighboring  nations,  especially  after  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  had  made  a  dispersion  of  that  people  over  all  the  T    '  " 

carried  this  name  with  them,  and  thev  ' •- "^-^  **-*-  -'-  ^ 

names,  JenuaUm  Kedushah,  and  at  Ic        , 

only,  and  the  Syriana(who  in  their  dialect  usually  I 

into  thy  Kedutha.  And  the  Syriac,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  being  the 
only  language  that  was  then  spoken  in  Paleatine  (the  Hebrew  having  no 
more  been  used  there  or  any  where  elae,  as  a  vulgar  language,  after  the 
Babytonish  captivityX  he  found  it  when  he  (ravelled  through  that  country 
to  be  called  there,  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  Kedutha,  from  whence,  by  glviiu| 
It  a  Greek  termination,  he  made  k  in  the  Greek  language  K«J«Tif  or  Cadytls 
In  his  history,  which  he  wrote  about  the  time  that  Nehemiah  ended  his 
twelve  yeara*  government  at  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  aame  reason,  that  il 
waa  called  Ktduahaor  Kedutha  In  Syria  and  Paleatine,  the  Araba  in  their 
language  called  It  Bait  Abmokdet,  that  is,  the  Holy  BuOdfngt,  or  the  Holy 
City,  and  often  with  another  adjective  of  the  aame  root  and  the  same  aigni- 
ficadon.  Bait  AUeuda,  and  at  length  simply  Aikudt,  that  la,  the  Holy,  by 
which  name  It  ia  now  caUed  by  the  Turka,  Arabs,  and  all  other  natlona  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  in  those  parts."  (Prideaux's  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  sub  anno  610.  vol.  1.  pp.  80, 81. 
nhith  edition,  1725.)  _. 

•  See  M.  Belzoni's  "  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries 
within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavationa  In  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia," Jkc  pp.  24S;  243.  (4to.  London,  1820);  and  alao  Noa-  4, 6,  and  6,  of  his  fobo 
Atlas  of  Plates  aiustrative  of  his  Reaearchps.  Tlie  auMecta  of  thcaa 
platea  were  alao  exhibited  In  the  very  interesting  model  of  the  XgypUaa 
tomb,  exhibked  by  M.  Belxoni,  in  1321-22. 
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of  the  Scripturaf  and  JVecot  of  Herodotiu).^  And  M.  Cham- 
poUion,  jun.^ho  read  tha  name  of  this  prince  on  several  statutes, 
subsequentlj  ascertamed  that  he  was  Fbaiaoh-Necho  II.  the 
sixth  king  of  the  twenty-eixth  dynasty.* 

IV.  Acts  ziii.  7.  is  confirmed  by  a  coin«  proying  that  the 
island  of  Cyprus  was  at  that  time  uider  the  goyerament  of 
a  proconaul. 

In  the  passage  lelumd  to»  the  evangelist  Lake,  relating  the 
transactions  of  Paul  in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Panlus,  the 
Roman  governor  of  that  island,  &b  Greek  title  of  Kf^^mrwnc, 
which  was  af^Ued  only  to  those  governors  of  provinces  who 
were  invested  with  pne^ntular  dignity.  "And  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Cyprus  was  not  a  province  of  this  description,  it  has 
been  infisrred,  that  the  title  given  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  tibe  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was  a  title  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  him. 
A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted  firi»n  IKon  Csssius,'  who, 
speiking  of  the  governors  of  Cyprus,  and  some  other  Roman 
provinces,  applies  to  them  the  same  title  which  is  applied  to 
Sergius  Paulus.  But  as  Dion  Casnus  is  speaking  <Sr  several 
Roman  provinces  at  die  same  time,  one  of  which  was  certainly 
governed  by  a  proconsul,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  he  lued  one  term  ibr  all  of  them,  whether  it  q[»pUed 
to  all  of  them  or  not  That  Cyprus,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
exc^ited,  and  that  the  title  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St. 
Luke,  really  tUd  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus,  q>- 
pears  from  the  inscription  on  a  coin  banging  to  Cyprus  itself 
and  struck  in  the  very  ago  in  which  Sergius  Paulus  was  governor 
of  that  island.  It  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Casar, 
whose  head  and  name  are  on  the  &oe  of  it ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  Casar  St.  Paul  vinted  Cyprus.  It  was  a  com  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  that  island,  as  appears  fnmi  the  word 
KTIIPiaN  on  the  reverse ;  and,  though  not  struck  while  Sergius 
Paulus  himself  was  governor,  it  was  struck,  as  appean  fiom  thtf 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  who  was  next 
to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  government  of  that  island.  And  on 
tliis  coin  the  same  title,  ANerriATOZ,  is  given  to  Proclus,  which 
ii  given  by  St  Luke  to  Sergius  Paulus."^  That  Cyprus  was  a 
*  proconsulate  is  also  evident  from  an  andent  inscription,  of  Cali- 
gula's reigii  (the  predecessor  of  Claudius),  in  which  Aquilius 
Scaura  is  called  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus.* 

y.  In  Acts  xyi.  U,  12.  Luke  says,-^*  We  eamt to 

Fhiiippij  tvhieh  is  the  ekief  of  that  pari  of  Maeedoruoy  and  a 
eohn^?*  This  passaffef  which  has  gieaUy  exercised  the  in- 
genmty  of  critics  ancT  commentators,  may,  more  correctly, 
be  thus  rendered  >^J^hilippiy  a  city  of  the  Jini  pari  of  Maob" 
domoy  or  of  Hocedbma  Prvma. 

This  is  an  instance  of  minute  accuracy,  which  shows  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  actually  lived  and  wrote  at 
that  time.  The  province  of  Macedonia,  it  is  well  known,  had 
undergone  various  changes,  and  had  been  divided  into  various 
portions,  and  particularly  four,  while  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment There  are  extant  many  medals  of  the  first  province,  or 
Jliacedonia  Prima,  mostly  of  sUver,  with  the  inscription 
MAKEAONnN  nPflTHS,  or,  thejirtt  part  of  Jfaeedonia,m\dch 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  show  his 
attention  to  the  minutest  particulan.*  It  is  further  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  historian  terms  Philippi  a  colony.  By  using 
the  term  Moymm.  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word,  colonia), 
instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  luruMix,  he  plainly  inti- 
mates that  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty-first  verre 
certainly  proves  it  to  have  been.  And  though  the  critics  were 
for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  any  express  mention  of  it  as 
such,  yet  some  coins  hav^  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded 


t  See  (he  Atlas  of  Enfravings  to  Belaonl'a  travels,  pistes  1  to  6. 

Eaaal,  p.  18&.  Champollion,  Apevf  o  des  R«siiUsta  Hiatoriquea, 

j».ieoo. 

*  Bp.  Sfarsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  ^tp.  66, 86.     An 


•  Greppo, 
p.  13. 

•  Hist  Rom.  lib.  64.  p  OSS.  ed.  Banovli 

•  Bp.  Sfarsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  |^.  66,  .. 

noticed  coin  maj  be  seen  in  Havercamp'sedltioa 
Mafi^\  in  the  plate  belon^ng  to  p.  106. 

•  Gmtefl  Cbrpqs  loseri^kmum,  torn.  L  part  U.  p.  eeclx  no.  8.  edh. 
Ornvi}.  Amsl.  ITOT. 

•  or  this  medal  there  are  engravincs  In  the  frHm«nU  annexed  to  Cal- 
,  DO.  cclxxiU.  plate  L  no.  6.  and  In  Tajlor*s  Oeognphical 


ft  entrsvinf  of  (he  above- 
n  of  uie  Tbeaaorus  Morel- 


Index  to  the  Hotj  Scripturea,  article  Macedonia,  plate  no.  7.  In  no.  &  of 
the  same  plats  la  a  media  of  the  sesood  Mar,edonia,  or  Macedonia  Secunda. 
There  la  no  medal  published  of  the  third  Bfacedoola,  but  one  of  the  fourth 
Macedonia  has  been  enaraved  by  WielhaiQer,  In  his  Anifnadoerttonot  *n 
Numma§.^cp.  44.  no.  11.  Vienna,  1738.  Thej  have  been  described  by 
Sckhel  (Doctrina  Numm.  VeL  tom.  U.  p.  64X  Baschie  (Lexicon  Eel  Nom- 


maria,tom.  Ui.  coL  a9^1)»  and  Mioonet  "(Descripdon  de  MMalUes  An- 

Mr.  Combe  has  described  seven  of  Macedo- 

qui  fn 

No  coins  of 


tiqnas^  torn,  i  pp.  456.  467.) 

nia  Prima  in  nis  "  Nummorum  Veterum  Popolonim  et  Urblom 
Museo  Gulielml  Hunter  asaervantur,  Deaeripdo,'*  p.  179.     '* 
Macedonia  Tsrtia  have  joi  been  discovered 


under  this  chsracter,  particulariy  one,  whidi  explicitly  states  that 
Julius  Cswar  himself  bestowed  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
colony  on  the  dty  of  Philippi,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal  corrobtoatea  the 
character  given  to  the  city  by  Luke,  and  proves  that  it  had  been 
a  colony  for  many  years,  though  no  author  or  hittirrian  hut  him- 
self whose  writings  have  reached  us,  has  mentioned  ir  under 
that  chanoter/ 

yi.  In  Acts  x^.  14.  we  read  that  LydJa,  a  dealer  in )  uiple 
fiom  Thyatiza,  had  settled  at  Philippi. 

Now  it  is  remaikable  that,  among  the  ruins  of  ThyatirB,  there 
is  an  inscription  extant,  which  was  originally  made  by  the  cor- 
poration of  dyers  (it  concludes  with  the  words  Ol  BA^filZ, — the 
dyert),  in  honour  of  Antonius  Claudius  Alphenus,  a  disfcin- 
gmshed  man  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.>  Hence  we  learn  thai 
the  art  and  trade  of  dying  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  dty. 

Vn.  In  Acts  zvii.  23.  Paul  teUs  the  Adienians  that,  as  be 
passed  tiiroueh  their  city  and  beheld  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  he  found  an  altar  with  thia  iataription,  TO  TRE 
UNKNOWN  GOD  (ArNOxm  em). 

No  .altar  with  this  inseription  has  come  down  to  oar  times; 
but  we  know,  firom  the  expreas  testimony  of  Ludan,  that  there 
was  ouch  an  inocription  at  Atheno.  And  the  occasion  of  this 
altar  being  erected,  in  common  with  many  othera  bearing  the 
same  inscriptioii,  is  thus  related  by  Diogenes  LaeitittS : — ^The 
Athenians,  being  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Epimenidee 
to  lustrate  thdrdty.  The  method  adopted  by  him  was,  to  csrry 
several  sheep  to  the  Areopagus ;  whence  thqr  were  left  to  wan- 
der as  they  pleased,  under  the  observatiom  of  pernos  sent  to 
attend  diem.  As  each  sheep  lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the 
spot  to  the  propitiouo  God.  By  this  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the 
dty  was  relieved ;  but,  as  it  was  still  unknown  what  deity  was 
propitious,  an  altar  vrss  erected  to  the  unknown  God  on  every 
spot  where  a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed.* 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  whidi  was 
standing  when  that  dt^  was  visited  about  sixty  yean  sinee  by 
Dr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Stuart  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an 
engraving  of  the  portal),  is  a  Greek  inscription  to  the  following 
purport : — **  The  people"  [of  Athens  have  erected  this  frbric] 
''with  the  donations  to  Minerva  Archegetia"  [or  the  Ccmductress] 
**  by  the  god  Cains  Julius  Casar  and  his  eon  the  god  Augustus^ 
wheii  Nicies  was  archon." 

Over  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Ludus 
Casar,  with  this  inscription : — "  The  people"  [honour]  **  Ludus 
Csssar,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Augustus  Ciesar,  the  son  of  the 
goo. 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  the  mother  of  Ludus,  thus  inscribed : — **  The  Senate  of 
the  Areopagus  and  the  Senate  of  the  Six  Hundred"  [dedicate 
this  statue  to]  *'  the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence." 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  Paul's  observations  on  the  Athenians,  diat  they 
were  too  mudi  addicted  to  the  adoption  of  objects  for  worship  and 
devotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worshipping  the 
reigning  emperor;  but  flattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than 
to  diaracteriie  his  deecendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who 
was  most  infamous  for  her  profligacy)  as  no  less  a  deity  than 
Providence  itwOf." 

yUI.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  TfifAfunw,  recorder,  chancellor, 
or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus, — ^in  order  to  quell  the  tumult 
which  had  been  raised  there  by  Demetriiui  and  his  work- 
men, who  gained  their  liyelihood  by  making  silver  shrines 
or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that  city,-^y8  to  the 
Ephesians,  What  man  is  there  thai  knoweth  nk  how  thai  the 
cii^  of  the  Ephaiana  ie  a  worohipper  of  the  great  goddeoo 
Duma  9 

The  original  word,  NEHKOPON,  is  very  emphatic,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  a  person  dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god  or 
goddess,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to  attend  the  temple  and 
see  that  it  was  kept  dean ;  that,  at  the  proper  seasons,  it  was 
beautified  and  adorned ;  and  that  nothing  necessary  to  the 
splendour  of  his  or  hcnr  worship  was  at  any  time  wanting. 


«  Spanhdns  De  Usn  eC  PraslanUa  Ni 
10&    Frsf  ments  toCalmet,  no.  cclxzltt.  ptate  1.  no.  ft. 


dtassitil.  ppb  106^ 


•  Sir  Geone  Wheeler  has  given  the  entire  Inscription  hi  his  Jonniey 
Into  Greece,  book  111.  p.  333.  (Load.  1679) ;  and  hiaeo         •       -    - 


has  ffhren  the  same  Ascription.  Illustrated  with  phUol 

L  L  o.  la  »& 


Miscettanea  Bmdita  Anttqaitatlay  |ip.  118;  iUL 
~  Diogenes  Laertlus,  la  Bptmenkte, 


nolosb  in  his 


L  pp.  117—110. 
ed.  Loiifolii.) 

>•  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  fai  Greece,  pp.  UM,  106.  Trior's  Geographical 
Index  to  the  Hble,  article  Aihsas. 
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BY  ANCIENT  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 
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OiigmAlly,  indeed,  this  word  lignified  nothinf  more  than  a 
■weeper  of  the  temple,  and  answered  nearly  to  oar  MOcrtMian^ 
or,  perhaps,  churekwarden :  in  process  of  time  the  care  of  the 
temple  was  intrusted  to  this  person,  and  at  length  the  HEflKOPOI, 
or  ^eok^roi,  became  persons  of  great  consequence,  and  were 
those  who  offered  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the  emperor.  Whole 
cities  took  this  appellation,*  and  Ephesus  had  this  prerogative 
above  the  other  cities  in  A^  Minor ;  though  souke  of  them,  as 
Smyrna,  Laodioea,  and  Pergamus,  disputed  the  primacy  with 
her.  There  are  extant,  in  various  cabinets,  numerous  medals,  in 
which  the  appellation  of  NEOKOPOS  is  given  to  the  dty  of 
Ephesus  in  particular,  with  the  several  inscriptions  of  E4^E2]nN 
NEaKOPQN,  B  and  AIZ  NEaKOPHN,  T  or  TPlZand  A  or  TETPA- 
KI2  NEOKOPON  ;  intimating  that  the  Epheeians  had  borne  the 
office  of  Neokoroi  to  the  temples  erected  in  honour  of  the  Ro- 
man en^rors  for  the^rtf,  9ec9nd,  thirds  wad.  fourth  times.  Of 
the  medals  referred  to,  a  catalogue  has  been  given  by  M.  Rasche, 
to  whose  learned  work  the  reader  is  referred.'  Not  to  multiply 
nnneoessary  examples, — in  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  rare  bronxe  medal  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
whose  head  is  on  the  obverse ;  and  on  the  reverse,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  accurate  representation, 


tiiere  are  /stir  temples ;  the  uppermost  of  which  (on  the  left 
hand)  is  tlie  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  whose  figure  q>- 
pears  in  the  centre.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  temple  of  iBsculapius ; 
and  the  two  other  temples,  beneath,  are  those  of  Geta  and  Cara- 
calla. The  inscription  npaTQN  ACIAC  E«ECinN  ^  NEQK. 
intimates  that  the  Ephesians,  the  chief  [people  or  dtixensl  of 
Asia,  had  fer  the  fourth  time  been  Ne  jkoroi  in  honour  of  those 
emperors.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  coinddenoe  furnished  by 
this  medal  (even  if  there  were  no  others  extant),  that  it  is  sufil- 
cient  of  itself  to  establish  the  authentidty  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  coincidence  is  found.  Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  this 
medal  (which  has  never  before  been  engraved),  there  is  extant  at 
Ephesus  an  ancient  Greek  inscription,  on  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
which  not  only  confirms  the  general  history  related  in  Acts  xix., 
bat  even  approaches  to  several  sentiments  and  phrases  which  oc- 
cnr  in  that  chapter.' 

IX.  Lasdr,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Rome  by  ^ 
•eoate  and  Roman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tltae, 
(which  structure  is  stiD  subsisting,  though  greatly  damaged 
by  the  reTBces  of  time),  is  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the 
XraAk  of  the  historic  accounts,  which  describe  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  state  and  groTemment,  and  also  relate  the  con^ 
quest  of  Jerusalem.    This  edifice  likewise  corroborates  the 

•  PhiTip  Rab^niti^  hss  writtrn  &  Iparnr^lDiatribf!  d«lTrl>ibt|AKiinc^^Hs, 
■wliich.  tlie  rp&ilvr  ^111  And  in  Oi-cvius^i  Thofl&uTus  AjitiquiminiD  HuniaoS' 
mm,  torn   li  pp    l^&O— ISCo. 

»  Ruche,  l^Elcan  R^l  Nuuiniiria?,  viA.  ii,  coliunns660— fifii  Si6— B^Hl. 

»  Tt^  r^^nnwing  !■  Dr.  Clionittcr'a  trsnaktion  of  jf  j— -^'To  tittt  £ph««iin 
1>iuMt  loucQuch  u  \l  Is  nuLorioua  that,  not  only  ^wavi,g  |it«  ilphf^«l»nft»  but 
&l«o  ew«rf  *b«r(!  uudni  vhe  Greek  nAtionfl,  teinnt&i&r^  conceit mtf[)  U>  hftr, 
sod  ncred  paitbru;  ind  thu  ahe  ia  net  up,  mvtA  hfta  an  h\\AT  dodkenr^d  to 
b«T^  on  «jccr>aiil:i]ftier  filam  ciianirevtiifiunflciirhQrac:)^]  artd  ttifti,  (>6itrlei  ibe 
peAitAioltonortb^  leneialiQij  paid  htr.  ^njanth  LtcnElndan^r  ttrrnAm«; 
by  uja  Ar(«nji«Li>n.  by  thn?  Maci^doniajifiAnd  otbprGrtcIc  iintiane;  wid  in  tbeir 
cki^A,  Artornlaiofi ;  in  which  feciemJ  naai^niblkn  arid  }A\^fi>mnu\n  are  ee* 
li-hr^^h  b(it  not  ^n  the  hoiy  ciiy,  thp  imrae  uf  iu  tiwfl,  the  Eph^vliui  irod- 
di^id  r— t(5fl  people  of  Epherus  (U^e^niinA  ii  proper,  Ihei  the  wJitile  month 
e^tl'^tJ  hf  h^r  nime  be  ftaerffd  arid  m^t  u^nri  irt  ihp  f^ic]d4'n¥,  bnve  deienriifn* 
«4  b7  tb^decreft.  itiai.  the  obsemtjon  nf  U  by  them  b«  alltired  Ttn  ere  fore 
U  14  eiMCttd.  thu  la  liie  whflle  ijionth  Artemision  tlie  dnya  h^  hfily,  uid 
Hut  ootbtaif  b«  uttetidfd  to  on  iIii-iti.  tut  tJir  r*?wrJy  feJiaiJniri,  Ktifi  ihe  Arte- 
uilfTKC  HaflSff  rl*.  puid  the  IILei^mc^nLft  %  ihe  etjiire  monrh  belrut  Ufred  to 
tfie  £4.idH|i^M  ;  ftr,  fr^rn  ilii^  hn prove m^nt  jn  her  worHhln.  our  citir  ahall  re- 
eriv^  aikfitEoni!  lurr#^  and  b^  fHprmiififir^t  \n  \\»  pfospBriiy  (bt  ever"  The 
pervan  who  oMiJued  tbia  dperei<  mppo^!U«^d  eamf;s  for  the  month,  auf 
tDcnteil  ibe  Cl^ia«ofth(^  ronttmicra^  tuict  Cf*c(iH]  fttaiuea  Dfi^iost;  whocoQ. 
qa«red,  His  fimne  is  not  ^ireiDrYetl,  but  bfi  w$Ji  ppiLiably  m  RoEnan,  ai  hiB 
Kta»niBii,  ^Ufi  provided  thif  record,  w&h  naai^d  Lucius  PhjCniua  Fauatui. 
Th^  fr«*  of  Di*na  win  resorted  Eu  >**ady  bj  tb*  lo^iinnji,  wUh  tb^tli  f^m\\\i*n. 
X>tr  CTi>ndl^r^»Tnvela  in  Aaia  Mhitjr,  p  iH.  The  original  Gre*It  UiAcrip« 
ttoti  ia  fTkm^  ta  Pr  C/a  liueripUanM  AatiqVf  p  L3.  bD,  uxvt. 


description  of  certain  ressels  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  reli 

S'ous  worship,  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
is  arch  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  grolden  candle- 
stick, the  table  of  shewbread,  with  a  cup  upon  it.  and  the 
trumpets  which  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  or  Jubilee. 
Representations  of  these  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.* 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerous  medals  of  Judsa  Tan- 
quished,  struck  by  order  of  the  Roman  general  Titus  (who 
was  afterwards  emperor),  in  order  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Judea  ana  the  subveraion  of  ^e  Jewish  state  and 
polity.  On  the  following  representation  of  the  reverse  of  one 
of  these  (which  is  engravea  from  the  original  medal^  pre 
served  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Britbh  Museum), 


the  conquered  country  appeara  as  a  desolate  female  sitting 
under  a  tree,  it  affords  an  extraordinary  fulfilment  of  Isa- 
iah's prediction,  delivered  at  least  eight  hundrtd  ?ear8  before 
— **  She  being  deaoiate  shaix  sit  upon  ike growid*^ {\\\,  36.)^- 
as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  J^mentations  of  Je- 
remiah (i.  1.) :— **  Hou)  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was 
full  of  people  !  Bow  u  eke  become  ae  a  widow  /  ahe  thai  woe 
greai  among  the  nationa^prineeai  among  the  provineee^  how  i» 
ahe  become  tributary  /*' 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  addi- 
tional testimonies  from  medals  and  inscriptions,  which  have 
been  collected  and  described  by  various  learned  modem  tra- 
vellers, who  have  explored  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  the 
leuffth  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  unavoidably  extend- 
ed forbids  the  production  of  further  evidences  of  this  kind. — 
Stronger  testimonies  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  bring  for 
the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  even  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  British  nation 
has  been  a  party.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, it  has  lately  been  affirmed  that  the  facts  related  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  never  happened ;  that  Jesus 
Chnst  was  a  mythological  character,*  ana  that  the  four  Gos- 
pels are  mere  fieiSrications  and  romances.  With  as  much  truth 


K 


^«  th«  Vlfii^[tf?H  in  Vo],  n,  pATt  in  Chip  t.  J^Gt  E  Thfl  bail  en- 
nnti;a  of  the  urcb  of  Tiiuj  nre  lo  Ue  foumJ  4n  Hedriiui  RrEuid't  tfHlke, 
i^pohbTemptl  113 i'l-o^lym Linn i,  1n  Arcu  Tiltfltic  Romir  contfptciUt,  VU 
trtjecTi,  1716  Bvo.  ToJorBbly  wdi  tfjt^culed  cufdetufB^laDd'c  pliwet  tutj  bs 
■ei'Ci  in  ^hulK#'riCoaipendluEn  Arrb»olofti»lfebnicv,tJib  lb.  i\i  p.  ?di.— 
X.  I^ro^Bd^,  171^0,  dro  and  n\sin  in  the  Frvirniir'iiiA  Annexed  tt>  Cklimci^a  Dietion- 
aiy,  no.  ccilL  pp.  14^17  Tbr  desituction  nf  JeruF^lem  it  iiMa  #aiff  in  b« 
eornmetrtrjretDd  by  an  anri^nt  inscription  to  the  honour  orHtui,  who,  byhli 
lather 'a  d [pcc til  iiin  and  counai?jjL,badiijbdii^d  the  Jewmh  nAJfunniJid  Jeatroy* 
ed  JeruiMlrin,  vfhjrh  had  upvgt  been  deptroyed  by  any  prince  a  or  fiecipl* 
before.  TtMsaBii:nJt>ii,  howov^r,  ie  conirnry  to  biatoricftl  (ruth  ;  foT  Pom* 
pey  fa*d  conquered  I h*.-^  Iloty  Cdy.  Tim  |blluwuj|  \b  the  ioK  Hp(k>n  aliudcU 
toj— 

IMP.  TITO.  o.«sarI.  bIvLvespasianI.  p. 

VESPASUNO.  AUG.  PONTIPICI.  MAXIMO. 

TRIR  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVn.  COS.  VllL  P.  P. 

PRINCIPL  8LC   S.  P.  a  R. 

QUOD.  PRACEPTIB.  PaTRIS.  CONSIlJaaUE.  ET. 

AUSPICIS.  GENTEM.  JUDiBORUM.  DOMUIT.  ET. 

URBEM.  HlEROflOLTMAM.  OMNIBUS.  ANTE.  SB. 

PVCIBUS.  REGipUS.  GENTIBUSaUE.  APT-  FRUSTRA. 

PETITAM.  AUT.  OBININO.  INTENTATAM.  PELEVfTT 

It  ]a,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  apme  doabta  have  been  entertained 


tnventton  of  Onuftio  Panvinio.  See  Oniteri  Inacriptionea  Antiquv,  tom. 
L  p.  cczUt.  no.  6.  and  Gronoviua'a  Theaauma  Anliqaitatom  Romanaram, 
tom.  Ill  p.  Ill, 

•  The  aaaenlon  of  the  writer  above  alladed  to  waa  taken,  wfthoat  acknow- 
ledgment, iW>m  Volney,  who  first  made  It  at  the  eloae  of  bis  "  Ruins  of  Em- 
pirea,"  and  who  waa  refbted  bv  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  te  a  learned 
vohirae,  entitled  "Chriatlanitv  Vhidlcated  in  a  Series  of  Lottera  addraaaed 
to  Mr.  Volney,  In  answer  to  hia  Book  cahed  'Ruina.'"  8vo.  London,  180Q. 
Thia  la  only  one  inatanoe,  out  of  many,  that  miflit  be  adduced,  of  the  total 
destitution  of  candour  In  the  oppoeera  of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-aa- 
aert  tbe  k>nf -alnce  reftitod  flUaehoods  of  fornwrlaAdelSb  aa  If  they  had  nevet 
before  beenanawered. 
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may  it  be  said  that  the  many  whose  ambition  not  many  yean 
ainoe  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  (and  whoae  memory 
continues  to  be  fondly  cherished  by  milhons  in  France),  is  a 
mytholo|{ical  person  who  neyer  had  any  real  ezistenoe.  For 
the  events  of  Ms  career  are  recorded  m  a  variety  of  docu- 
mentSy  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  different  goyemments 


of  Europe,  which  have  been  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  Tarions 
daily  ai^  neriodical  journals,  as  well  as  by  contemporary  his- 
torians, who  profess  to  record  the  transactions  of  Uie  last 
twenty-five  years;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated  by  stmo- 
turesi  and  medals,^  which  have  been  executed  in  order  to 
commemorate  particular  victories  or  other  transactions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALL  THE   BOOKS  OV  THE   OLD  AND   NEW  TESTAMENTS  ABB   OV   DIVINE  ATTTHQRITT,  AND 
THEIR   AUTHOBS   ABE   DIVINELT   INSFIBED. 

SECTION  I. 
PRKLIMUf^aT  OBSIRYATIOm. 


IffpiraUmi  d^nedi^^JL  JRetuonable  and  neeenary, — ^IIL  ImpottibiUty  of  the  Scriptur€9  beings  the  cfUrivane^  tr  mveii- 
tion  ofmatu — ExterU  of  Irupiraiiond — ^IV.  Criteria  of  InopirtOiofu 


I.  Tbi  preceding /oefo  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity, 
and  faithful  historians,  whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the 
fullest  and  most  implicit  credit.  But  since  an  honest  man 
may  possibly  mistake,  not  indeed  in  facts  which  he  affirms 
to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in  inferences  fsoaa 
those  fiausts,  m  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  delivering  the 
sentiments  of  othera,  if  we  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf 
of  these  writers,  their  authority  vml  be  only  human.  Some- 
thing furtber  is  requisite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  pu- 
rified from  passion  and  prejudice,  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
be  teaohen  of  a  revelation  from  God,  namely,  a  Divini  In- 
spiration, or  the  imparting  such  a  deffree  jdi  divine  assist- 
ance, influence,  or  guidance,  as  should  enable  the  authore  of 
the  Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to  othere, 
without  error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  com- 
munications were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those 
who  declared  them,  or  things  with  which  they  were  before 
acouainted. 

II.  That  the  Scriptures  were  actually  dictated  by  inspira- 
tion, may  be  inferrea  both  from  the  rbasonablkncss  and  nrom 
the  NCCBSsiTT  of  the  thing. 

1.  *^  It  is  REASONABLC  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  de- 
Teloped  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  the  writere  by  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate 
prinoipaHy  to  matters,  concerning  which  the  communicating 
of  information  to  men  is  worthy  of  God ;  and  the  more  im- 
poitant  the  information  communicated,  the  more  it  is  <^cu- 
lated  to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral  error,  to 
stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happiness;  the  more  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  the  communi- 
cation free  from  every  admixture  of  risk'  of  error.  Indeed, 
the  notbn  of  inspiration  entere  essentially  into  our  ideas  of  a 
revelation  from  God ;  so  tiiat,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount 
to  affirming  that  there  is  no  revelation ;  and  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  inspiration,  is  to  call  in  question  the  existence  oi  God. 
And  whv  snould  inspiration  be  denied  t  Is  man  out  of  the 
reach  of  nim  who  created  him  %  Has  he,  who  gave  to  man  his 
intellect,  no  means  of  enlarging  or  illuminating  that  intellect! 
And  is  it  beyond  his  power  to  illuminate  and  inform,  in  an 
especial  maimer,  the  intellects  of  some  chosen  individuals ;  or 
dontnuy  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when 
they  communicate  to  othere,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  the 
knowledge  he  imparted  to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  be- 
nefit, but  for  that  of  the  world  at  large,  in  all  generations  t 

2.  ^  But,  further,  inspiration  is  nbcbssarv.  The  necessity 
of  revelation  has  already  been  shown,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  facts,  experience,  and  history  in  every  age,  (^ 
which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  ;*  and  the  same  rea- 
soning and  facts  establish  the  necessity  of  inspiration :  for^ 

(1.)  "The  sudjeeta  of  Scripture  render  inspiration  neo 


,  for  some  past  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  c^uld  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  Known  if  God  had  not  reveled  them. 

(S.)  "  Many  tilings  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is, 
are  predicted,  which  God  alone  could  foreknow  and  foretell, 
which,  notwithstanding,  came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  foretold  under  divine  inspiration. 

(3*)  "Other  things  again  are  far  above  human  capacity, 


and  could  never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  delivered  by  divine  inspiration. 

(4.)  "  The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture,  too,  argues 
the  necessity  of  inspiration,  admitting  tiie  veracity  of  the 
writere.  They  propose  things,  notes  mattere  for  considera- 
tion, but  for  adoption :  they  do  not  leave  us  the  alternative  of 
receiving  or  rejecting:  they  do  not  present  us  with  their  own 
thought^  but  exclaim,  Tkuo  oaitk  the  Lord^  and  on  that 
ground  demand  our  assent  They  must,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, speak  and  write  as  they  were  inspired  by  tiie  Holy  Spi- 
rit, or  be  impostore;'*^  and  the  last  supposition  is  precluded 
by  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  hove  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

in.  As  the  writere  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  their 
doctrine  from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

1 .  It  could  NOT  he  the  eontrivanee  qjT  wicked  men. 

Had  tkejf  invented  a  religion,  they  would  unquestionably 
have  made  it  more  favourable  to  their  own  inclinations,  pas- 
sions, and  appetites:  they  would  not  have  fettered  them- 
selves, or  laid  themselves  under  such  restraints  as  are  im- 
posed by  the  Bible,  neither  would  Ihey  have  denounced  such 
tremendous  judgments  against  the  evil  ways  which  they  pre- 
fer and  love:  mey  womd  not  have  consulted  so  entirely 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  reputation  of  pietv,  virtue,  ana 
goodness,  as  the  Scriptures  do;  but  they  would  have  adapted 
ttie  whole  agreeably  to  their  own  evil  nature,  wishes,  and  de- 
sires. Indeed,  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  be  capable  of  this 
(which  yet  is  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  nature),  we  can- 
not imagine  that  they  should  sacrifice  all  their  worldly  inte- 
rests and  prospects,  and  even  their  lives,  for  tiie  sake  of  the 
Bible.  Did  ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the  great- 
est good,  suffer  and  die  to  advance  it  f 

9.  EmtaUu emdeniiait^  that  theSiblecouU  not  be  the  eontri-^ 
votteeo/gofH  men. 

The  supposition  involves  them  in  a  gmlt  perfectiy  incon- 
sistent with  their  character.  They  speak  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  they  profess  to  have  received  tneir  doctrine  from  him. 
Now  if'^it  was  otherwise,  and  they  were  conscious  of  a  forge- 
ry, they  must  be  the  grossest  impostore  in  the  world,  whidi  is 
so  directly  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  honesty,  that  it  can 
never  be  imputed  to  any  man  who  truly  deserves  the  name  of 
good.  ConseNquentiy.  the  Bible  must  be  the  word  of  God, 
iNSPiBBD  by  him,*  and  thus  given  to  man. 


(  Such  Is  tbe  Waterloo  Bridve  over  the  rker  Thames,  which  Is  mid  to 
of  Waterloo,  obtained  by  British  f 
3oaa|MTte.  Shich  also  is  tbe  i 
ne,  at  Paris,  to  commemoFsle 
•y.  f    "  "".  . 

graved  thereon,  is  composed  of  the  bn 


commeinorate  the  victory  o 

over  the  forces  ofBoaapaite.  Shich  also  is  tbe  i 


aterloo,  obtained  by  British  prowess,  in  ISIS^ 

^ Shich  also  is  tbe  tnumphal  column,  erected 

in  the  place  Venddme,  at  Paris,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the  French 
for  .    —v-       i    ..  .  „  - 


army  in  Germany,  in  1806^  and  which,  according  to  a  Latin  inscription  en. 
graved  thereon,  Is  composed  of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  from  the  ene> 
my  during  a  campaign  of  three  months. 
~  '"'this description  I 


«  Of  this  description  are  the  "  Waterloo  Medals,"  distributed  by  order  of 
partisment,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Briiish  nation,  to  tbe  illustrious  gene- 
ral and  the  brave  offlcers  and  soldiers  who  were  eqgaged  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Waterloo :  and  also  the  beautiftil  series  of  medals  struck  under  the 
directlMi  of  Mr.  Mudie,  to  commemorate  tbe  achievements  of  the  BriUiih 
army :  to  which  may  be  added  the  series  of  French  medals,  usnsUy  called 
the  Napoleon  medals,  executed  for  the  purpose  of  eomaMmoranng  tbe 
achievements  of  the  French  armies. 

■  See  pp.  15—22.  tupra. 

*  Dr.  O.  Or«|ory*s  Letters  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  ReUgioi^ 
voL  I.  pp.  964. 266. 

•  When  we  say  that  the  Scripture  Is  the  faisplred  word  of  God,  we  do  net 
mean  thai  It  wm  «U  spoken  by  him,  or  thst  it  was  written  by  hlv,  or  thsA, 


•  n.] 


CBTTSRIA  OF  INSPIRATION. 


rV.  Silica  the  Jewish  and  Christiui  Seriptaiet  profess  'to 
1|0  ffiven  by  inspuration  of  God,  and  have  been  recognised  as 
Biic£  in  every  age^  (which  in  itself  is  no  mean  presumptive 
aigament  thai  they  are  divinely  inspired  writing,  and  since 
also  there  have  been  many  impostors  in  the  world  who  have 
pretended  to  be  divinely  mspired,  it  is  necessary  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  dispensations  contained  in  the  Bible  should  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidences  of  their  divine  mission.  What 
then  are  the  evidences  of  inspiration  with  which  every  ra- 
tional creature  ought  to  be  perfectlT  satisfied  1  This  impor- 
tant question  admits  of  a  clear  and  decisive  answer;  for,  as 
the  existence  of  any  power  is  demonstrated  by  its  operations, 
so  the  possession  otaupemaiuralimowkdge  is  established  by 
the  penormance  of  aupematurol  wotk*^  or  miracles ;  or  as  an 
aoi}uaintance  with  any  language  is  manifested  by  speaking  it 
with  propriety  and  ease,  so  the  gift  of  inspiration  is  unques- 
tionably dirolayed  by  the  foretdling  of  liituro  events  with 
precision.  Jatradea  and  Prophecy,  therefore,  are  the  two  grand 
criteria  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  in  the  Scriptures.  Pro- 
phecies are  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  miracles  are  the 
operation  of  that  divine  agency  by  which  the  prophet  is  in- 
fluenced. The  testimony  of  our  senses  is  not  a  more  satiafac- 
tory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  objects,  than  mira- 
cles and  prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  inspiration;  and 
though  both  these  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated,  as  well 
fat  us  who  live  in  remoter  times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in 
the  earliest,  yet  the  evidence  from  miracles  seems  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  iheoi^  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us. 
To  them,  miracles  would  appear  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of 
a  revelation,  as  thev  are  addressed  to  the  senses  of  the  rude 
and  the  refined,  ana  establish  the  truth  of  a  religious  system 
at  once,  without  subtle  disquisitions,  for  which  comparatively 
few  pereons  possess  leisure,  talents,  or  inclination.  Miracles 
convince  the  mind  at  once ;  while  prophecy  does  not  give  im- 
mediate conviction,  but  the  metau  of  conviction  to  such  as  in 
due  time  shall  compare  predictions  with  events.  The  an- 
cients, who  beheld  the  miracles,  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  prophecies  would  be  accomplished ;  just  as  the  moderns, 
who  see  them  fulfilled,  have,  besides  other  arguments,  a 


equally  fbroible,  while  that  from  prophecy 
(which  has  been  termed  a  standing  miracle)  is  inereanng  in 
strength  through  every  age ;  and  the  more  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled, the  more  testimonies  there  are,  and  connrmationsc^the 
truth  and  certainty  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  eminently  the  advantage  over  those  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Moses  and  the  prophete,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Tbey  had  this  growing  evidence  in  part,  but  to  us  this  amaz- 
ing web  is  stul  more  unfolded,  and  more  of  its  wonderful 
texture  is  displayed.  They  indeed  heard  the  discourses  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  they 
beheld  their  miracles:  but  we  have  this  advantage  over 
them,  that  several  things,  which  were  then  only  foretold  are 
now  folfilled ;  and  what  were  to  them  only  mattera  ot faith, 
are  become  mattere  of  fact  and  cbktauitv  to  tu,^ 

The  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  and  prophecy  is  so 
abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  that  we  might  safely  rest  its  divine  authority  on  these 
proofs.  There  are,  however,  other  internal  evidences,  which, 
though  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy, 
come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments  of  €wry  person, 
whether  learned  or  illiterate,  ana  which  leave  iimaels  in 
every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are, 
the  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in 

thiDf  that  Is  cootainad  therein  Is  the  word  of  God    But  a  dlatlncttoa 


is  to  be  luade  betweea  those  ^•ceptSy  which  inculcste  Juatice,  mcrcjr,  and 
liolinesa  of  life,  and  the  Mstorteal  parts,  which  show  the  consequences  of  a 
life.jn  opposition  to  those  principles.  The  first  are  properly  sacrec^  because 
ibey  not  onW  lead  a  man  to  happineas  even  in  thia  lifs,  but  also  give  him  an 
evidence  or  things  not  aeen  in  the  life  to  con^s ;  and  thus  are  called  the 
word  of  Qody  as  those  moral  virtues  cai^  only  have  their  origin  from  the 
fountain  of  all  goodneas.  The  last,  thst  is,  the  historical  parts,  though  some 
are  the  words  of  good  men,— wicked  men,— or  the  speeches  of  Satan  (on 
which  account  ther  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  words  of  GodXhave  a  aimi- 
lar  tendency ;  as  thej  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride,  and  blas- 
phemy of  the  spirit  orwickedness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  vgrnx.  of  divine 
philanthropby,  which,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  breathes  nothing  but 
"  peace  on  earth,  good  will  tow|isds  men."  The  nature  and  extent  of  Tnspi- 
ratioQ  are  fully  considered,  tn/ro,  in  No.  IL  of  the  Appendix  to  thia  volume. 

■  For  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  It  is  sufflelent  to 
refer  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  Josephus  against  Aplon,  book  i.  §8. 
(8ee  the  passage  in  p.  30.  mtyra.)  For  tlie  belief  of  the  modern  Jews,  see 
their  confession  of  faitli,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  Idth  century, 
to  Lamy's  Apparatus  Bibllcus,  voL  1.  pp.  916,  MS.  Dr.  Whitby  has  coUected 
the  lestimoDT  of  Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  m  the  General 
Prefiire  to  his  Coiiuneniary,  pp.  xvii.— zz.  . 

•  Bpw  Newton's  INssenatioos  on  the  Prophecies,  vol  I.  pp.  3^4.  ohiUiedi- 


the  Sciiptore;  the  wonderful  hannony  and  intimate  coimeo- 
tion  subsisting  between  all  tiie  parts  of  Scripture;  the  mira- 
culous preservation  of  the  Scriptures ;  their  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  present  and  etemsi  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  bj  the  blessed  effects  which  are  invariably  produced 
by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible;  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  Christisn  Revelation  over  all  other 
religions. 


SECTION  n. 

TBI  MiaACLCS,  BBLATID  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  nSTAMSNTS, 
ABC  PBOOrS  THAT  THE  SCBIFTUEKS  WERE  GIVEN  BT  INSPIBA- 
TION  or  GOD. 

L  A  JliBracle  d^ftetfw— IL  Mature  of  the  evidence  from  Mirth 
elee^^in.  Their  l>erig^.— AY,  Credibility  of  JCraciettVin-' 
iUcated  and  proved, — V.  MefiitaHon  of  the  objection  that  the 
evidence  for  the  credibility  of  JliRraclet  decreaeet  with  the 
lapoe  of  year;  and  the  contrary  proved.— VI.  Criteria  for 
aocertaining  true  Miracle*^ — ^YU.  Application  oftheoe  cri- 
teria, 1.  To  the  Miraclet  of  Mooee  and  of  Joehua,  itnd,  S. 
To  theoe  of  Jeoue  Chriet  and  hie  Apoetleo,  the  number,  va- 
riety,  deaign,  andgreaineet  of  which,  ae  well  ae  the  peroone 
by  whom  and  before  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  performed,  are  fully  considered,  together  with  the  ef» 
fectt  produced  by  them, — The  Miraclee  of  Chriet  and  hie 
Apottleo  were  never  dem><i.— -VIII.  An  Examination  of 
•ome  of  the  principal  Miraclee  related  in  the  ^ew  Te^teh 
ment,  particularly,  1.  The  Conversion  of  Water  into  Wine  ' 
by  Chriet^ — 2,  The  Feeding  of  Five  Thousand, — 8.  The 
HedHng  of  the  Paralytic,-^,  Giving  Sight  to  the  man  who 
was  bom  blind,— ^,  The  Healing  of  a  man,  lame  from  his 
birth,  by  Peter  and  Johni—4i,  Raising  from  the  dead  the 
daughter  of  Jairus^-^l,  The  Widow*s  Son  at  J^ain^^, 
And  Laxarus, — ^IX.  7^  KStOBKxcnoir  o^/ettft  Christ,  viz, 
1.  Chrises  Prophetic  Declaratione  concerning  hie  Death 
and  Resurrection, — 2,  The  Evidence  of  Adversaries  of  the 
Christian  name  and  faith  to  this  fact. — 8.  The  Character 
of  the  Apostles  by  whom  it  was  attested,  and  the  Miracles 
wrought  by  themi  all  which  demonstrate  the  reality  and 
truth  of  Chrisfs  resurreetion^^X,  General  Summary  of 
the  Argument  furnished  by  MiracUsj—XL  Comparison  of 
them  with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  Miracles,  partieu' 
larly  those,  1.  Of  Aristeas  the  Proeonnesian^ — 2.  Of  Py- 
thagorasi — 3.  Of  Alexander  of  Pontus,— A,  Of  Vespasian, 
^-ft.  Of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana^^-^,  Pretended  miracle  ai 
Saragossa, — 7.  Pretended  miracles  of  the  Abb4  de  Paris, 
— The  Reality  of  the  Christian  Miracles  d^fsonstrated, 

I.  A  Miracle  defined. 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  eeen/,  contrary  to  the  esiabHshed  eonsH* 


Gody  and  accompanied  with  a  previous  noHet  or  Adoration  that 
it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  bv  the  power  of  God, 
for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attes' 
taiionofthe  authority  or  divine  nuseion  of  some  particubsr  person* 
Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  createa  beings,  l^ese  oeings 
act  upon  each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certmn 
rules  formed  by  Infinite  Wisdom*  to  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  conform  his  own  agency.  These  rules  are  called 
by  philosophere  ^e  laws  of  nature,  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
ordmanoee  of  heaven  and  earth,*  Effects  which  are  produced 
by  the  regular  operatioQ  of  these  laws,  or  which  are  con- 
formable to  the  established  course  of  events,  are  ssid  to  be 
natural  f  and  every  palpable  suspension  or  controlment  of^  or 
deviation  from,  these  laws,  or  rather  from  the  progress  of 
things  according  to  these  laws— which  is  accompanied  with 
a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed  aoeording 
to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God— is  a  nUraek, 
**  Thus  the  production  of  grain  by  vegetation  is  according  to 
a  law  of  nature ;  were  it  to  fall  like  rain  from  the  clouds, 
there  would  be  a  miracle.  Or,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
dead  return  not  to  life ;  were  a  dead  person  to  become  alive 
again,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  thus  carefully  to  be 
distinguished,  although  the  distinction  be  not  oflen  observed, 
from  events  of  extraordinary  magnificence  or  unusual  oc- 
currence. A  miracle,  indeed,  must  be  unusual ;  but  events 
may  be  both  unusual  and  magnificent  which  are  not  miracu- 
lous.   The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  unusual,  and  a  violent 

•  Jer.  UJtiti.  26.  xzzl.  36.  Job  xzziitt.  33. 
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tfaander  stonn  is  magnifioent ;  but  in  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  th«re  a  snspension  or  alteration  of  anv  of  nature's 
laws.  All  the  various  appearances,  indeed,  wnich  material 
or  mental  phenomena  may,  according  to  those  laws,  assume, 
we  are,  ped^aps,  far  from  knowing.  But  it  Ab  one  thing  to 
assume  an  appearance,  which,  although  a  variety,  is  obvious- 
ly, from  its  analoffy,  resolvable  into  a  general  law,  and 
another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  the  law ;  and  it  is  by  this 
total  iteration,  of  what  from  ample  experience  and  induction, 
even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce  to  be 
a  law  of  nature,  Uiat  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  phenomenon.  We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an 
experience  so  extensive  and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  cer- 
tainty of  expectation,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  certainty  ac- 
companying Uie  testimony  of  our  senses :  this*  undoubted 
permanency  being  the  foundation  of  all  those  rules  of  con- 
duct in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  genera- 
tions, and  implied  in  all  the  most  brilliant  -discoveries,  and 
profound  calculations,  in  the  science  of  physics."^  It  is 
further  essential  to  a  miracle,  that  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed  according 
to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or 
evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the 
authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person.  **  This 
intimation  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  and  it  must  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  calculation  and  power,  that  it  may  neither 
appear  to  be  the  effect  of  foresi^t  and  science,  as  an  eclipse, 
nor  the  contrivance  of  human  ingenuity  and  expertness,  as 
the  feats  of  jugglers." 

II.  Nature  of  tbe  EviDKircc  arising  from  miracles. 

It  is  commoidy  objected  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  IS  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

Airs  warn. — ^Thia  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  posttbitity  of 
niiacles,  such  as  we  have  deecribed  them  to  be,  is  not  contrary  to 
reason,  and  consequently  their  credibility  ii  capable  of  a  rational 
proof;  and  though  we  cannot  give  a  mechanical  account  of  the 
manner  how  they  are  done,  because  they  are  done  by  the  unusual 
interposition  of  an  inviuble  agent,  superior  both  in  wisdom  and 
power  to  ourselves,  we  must  not  therefore  deny  the  &ct  which 
our  own  senses  tetftify  to  be  done.  Every  thing  we  aee  is,  in 
one  sense,  a  miracle :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehensioii.  We  put 
a  twig  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  that  it  becomes  a 
trse ;  but  how  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  how 
it  increases,  we  know  not.  We  look  around  us,  and  see  the 
forest  sometimes  shaken  by  storms,  at  other  times  just  yielding 
to  the  bieeae ;  in  one  part  of  the  yesr  in  full  leaf^  in  another, 
naked  and  desoUte.  We  all  know  that  the  sessons  have  an 
efiect  on  then  thpgs,  snd  philosophers  will  conjecture  at  a  few 
Immediatft  causes ;  but  in  what  manner  these  causes  set,  and 
how  they  pat  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest  of  them  know  not. 
When  die  storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  continue  to  rage! 
When  the  air  is  calm,  what  rouses  the  storm  t  We  know  not, 
Mit  must,  sAer.  our  deepest  resesrches  into  first  causes,  rest  satis- 
fied with  resolving  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing we  cannot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these 
iqppearanees,  they  make  no  impression  on  us,  because  they  are 
eommon,  because  they  happen  sooording  to  a  stated  course,  and 
an  seen  every  day.  If  they  were  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  thou^  in  themselves  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend, 
they  would  still  appear  more  wonderful  to  us,  and  more  immedi- 
ately the  woriL  of  God.  Thus,  when  we  see  a  child  grow  into  a 
man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  turn  to  corruption, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because  we  see  it  every  day ; 
bat  were  wa  to  see  a  man  restored  from  sickness  to  heslth  by  a 
word,  or  raised  to  life  from  the  dead  by  a  mere  command,  though 
thess  things  are  not  really  more  unaoooantabk,  yet  we  call  the 
uncommon  event  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  m  unoommon. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  thst  both  are  produced  by  God,  be- 
cause it  ii  evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises 
from  miracles ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve 
them,  when  well  attested  and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness 
or  justice  of  God,  only  because  they  were  performed  several 
ages  ago,  &an  we  have  to  disbelieve  the  more  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  Providence  which  passed  before  our  own  time, 
because  the  same  occurrences  may  never  happen  again  during 
our  lives.  The  ordinary  course  of  nature  proves  the  being 
and  providence  of  God ;  these  extraordinary  acts  of  power 
prove  the  divine  commission  of  that  person  who  performs 
them. 

1  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  (he  Books  of  the  New  Tesismenti  p.  837.  BcUd> 
hniih,  1881. 8vo. 


**  No  event  can  be  justly  deemed  miraenlons  merely  be- 
cause it  is  strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable ;  for  it  may 
be  nothing  more  than  the  regular  effect  of  some  physic^ 
cause  operating  according  to  an  established  though  unluiowa 
law  oi  nature.  In  this  country  earthquakes  happen  but 
rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time;  and  for  monstrous 
births  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given ;  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the  es- 
tablishea  laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  or 
the  movements  of  a  steam  engine ;  ana  no  man  doubts,  but 
that,  under  particular  circumstances  unknown  to  him,  the 
monster  is  nature's  genuine  issue.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
before  we  can  pronounce  an  event  to  be  a  true  miracle,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  be  known, 
and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be  in  some  degree  un- 
derstood:  for  in  all  those  cases  in  whi6h  we  are  totallj  ig- 
norant of  nature,  it  is  imnossible  to  determine  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  a  deviation  from  her  course.  Miracles,  there- 
fore, are  not,  as  some  have  represented  them,  appeals  to  oor 
ignorance.  They  suppose  some  antecedent  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  nature,  vnthout  which  no  proper  judgment  can 
be  formed  concerning  them ;  though  with  it  their  rrality  may 
be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  disputation. 
Thus,  were  a  physician  to  give  instantiy  sight  to  a  blind 
man,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation, 
which  we  had  never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  quaii* 
ties  of  which  we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  te 
us  undoubtedly  be  tvonderfulf  but  we  could  not  pronounce 
it  fiuraeuAws,  because  it  might  be  the  physical  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  unguent  on  the  eye.  out  were  he  to  give 
Sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding  him  to  receive  it, 
or  oy  anointing  his  eyes  with  apittie,  we  would  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because 
we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice,  nor  human 
spittie,  has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  thin^  any 
such  power  over  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now 
ignorant,  that  persons  apparentiy  dead  are  often  restored  to 
their  families  and  friends,  oy  being  treated,  during  suspended 
animation,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Humane  So^. 
dety.  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  of  science, 
these  resuscitations  appear  very  wonderful;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  effected  oy  physical  agency,  tiiey  can  never  be 
considered  as  miraeuku$  deviationslrom  the  laws  of  nature, 
though  they  may  suggest  to  different  minds  very  different 
notions  of  the  state  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real  miracle,  who  had 
seen  a  person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come  alive  out 
of  the  grave  at  the  eaU  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld  a 
person,  exhibiting  all  the  common  eoidenees  of  death,  in- 
stantiy resuaeitatM  merely  by  being  desired  to  live.**> 

Since  miracles  are  effects  contrary  to  the  established  con- 
stitution of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be 
performed  on  trivial  occasions  $  for  the  laws,  in  conformity 
to  which  created  beings  act,  being  a  consequence  of  the  n»* 
ture  of  those  beings,  and  of  the  relations  which  they  bear 
to  each  other,  are  mvariable.  It  is  by  them  God  governs  tiie 
world :  he  alone  established  them :  he  alone  can  suspend 
them ;  and  fVom  the  course  of  things  thu6  established  by  In* 
finite  Wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  Jiim- 
self,  or  by  some  person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his 
power. 
III.  Dksign  of  Miracles. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  miasion  oi 
him  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  jfrofe$9edly  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  either.  A  miracfe  is  the  testimony  of 
God.  From  the  perfect  veracity  of  him,  who  is  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  irresistibly  results  that  he  never  can  give,  nor  ra- 
tionally be  supposed  to  give,  his  testimony  to  any  thing  but 
truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought  in  conmrna- 
tion  of  any  tiling,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  know  that 
that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testimony. 
The  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  were  wrought  to  prove 
that  their  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God ;  therefore 
they  certainly  were  from  God. 

1.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,'  first,  that  believers  in 
the  Bible  argue  in  a  circle,  and  they  prove  the  doctrine  by 
the  miracle,  and  tiie  miracle  by  the  doctrine ;  and,  secondly, 
that  miracles  are  asserted  by  the  Scrintures  themselyes  to 
have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of  falsehood. 
AvswxB.— (1.)  Tbe  triumph  of  the  advemiies  of  Chiistiaii- 

ft  Bp.  CHoic's  sdMoo  of  SKsekhouse**  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  lii.  p.  3(1. 
■  Bjr  Boussesu  and  others,  whose  objections  hsye  been  re-eclMed  bj 
more  recent  oppossm  of  rentedon. 
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hy  woald  indeed  be  complete,  if  we  iwerted  that  a  doctrine  can 
be  proved  to  be  leaeonable  and  worthy  of  Chid,  on/y  by  mindee, 
and  flhonld  then  make  nee  of  the  doctrine  to  prove  that  the  mirap 
dee  come  from  God.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Mirades  alone 
cannot  diiecdy  prove  the  truth  or  fidsehood,  the  raasonableneiB 
or  absurdity,  of  any  doctrine.  As  miracles  are  appeals  to  our 
eenaes,  so  are  doctrinee  t5  our  reason.  They  are  properly  cre- 
dentials and  testimonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce  openly 
and  fidrly,  if  he  teachee  nothing  absuid, — much  more  if  his  doc> 
trines  and  precepts  a^war  to  be  good  and  beneiicial, — he  ought 
to  be  obeyed. 

(2.)  Tbe  oppoeers  of  revelation  are  greatly  mistaken  when 
tiu^  aaaert  that  Christians  argue  in  a  circle,  in  proving  the  doc- 
trines first  by  miracles,  and  then  the  mbrades  again  W  the 
doctrines ;  and  the  mistake  lies  in  this, — ^that  men  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  doctrines  which  we  prwe  by  miracles,  and 
the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  miracles,  for  they  are  not  the  same 
doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of  natiual  reli^n  have  for  their 
evidraoe  the  works  of  nature,  and  want  not  the  support  of 
miracleii.  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  diftrence 
between  good  and  evil ;  and  if  any  man  were  asked  how  he 
proves  temperance  or  chastity  to  be  duties,  or  moider  or  adultery 
to  be  sins,  he  would  not  recur  to  miiaHes  for  an  argument 
Though  tiMse  and  similar  duties  are  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  they 
were  always  truths  and  duties  before  the  coming  of  Christ;  and 
in  posresBon  of  them,  without  the  help  of  mirades  or 
And  these  are  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  the 
But  when  any  new  doctrine  is  published  to  the  world, 
of  which  nature  has  given  no  notioe,  it  is  of  necessity  that  such 
new  doctrines  should  be  established  by  new  proofo.  Now  the 
doctrines  whidi  are  to  be  proved  by  miracles,  are  the  new  reveal- 
ed doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  neither  were  nor  could  be 
known  to  the  reason  of  man :— «uch  are  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctification  and  regeneration 
by  the  Spirit  (Sf  God  ;  and  who  ever  brought  these  doctrinee  to 
prove  the  truth  or  divine  original  of  the  miraclesi 

3.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted,  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  falsehood ;— «s,  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in 
Eeyjit,  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  by  Satan  in  the  time  of 
Christ's  temptation. 

Ajiswxm. — (1.^  If  the  magidans  of  Egy^  did  work  mirades, 
they  were  wrougnt  by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  final  triumph  of  ius  own  caure,  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
more  the  object  of  public  attenti<m.  and  more  striking  to  the  view 
of  mankind.  This  wss  done,  when  the  magicians  themwlves 
were  pot  to  silence,  and  forced  to  confess  that  die  works  of  Moses 
were  accomplished  by  the  finger  s/  God.  (Exod.  viii  19.)  But 
the  truth  is,  the  magicians  did  hot  perform  any  mirecles.  All 
that  diey  did  [as  the  narrative  of  Mores  exprenly  states]  was  to 
busy  themselves  in  their  enchantments :  by  which,  eveiy  man 
now  knows,  that,  although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  de- 
oaived,  minifies  cannot  posribly  be  accomplished. 

(2.)  The  vritch  of  Endor  ndther  wrought  nor  expected  to 
work  any  miracle.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 25.)  This  b  dearly  evident 
from  her  astonidiment  and  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  Samuel. 
Sanl,  who  expected  a  mirade,  beheld  Samuel  without  any  pe- 
culiar surprire:  she,  who  expected  none,  with  amazement  and 
terror.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative,  neither  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  this  woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel, 
whom  Sanl  wished  to  consult  But,  before  the  soroerese  could 
prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  flat- 
tering Saul,  the  prophet  Samuel,  commissioned  by  God,  appear^ 
ed,  to  her  astonishment  and  consternation,  and  denounced  the 
judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are  certain  that,  in  this 
case,  Samuel  was  sent  by  CK)d  himrelf ;  becauw  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone  to  declare  what  shall  happen.' 

(3.)  Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelists  to  have,  taken  Jesus 
Christ  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown 
him  all  &e  kingdoms  of  the  worid,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a 
moment  of  time  (Matt.  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  6.) ;  whidi  transaction  a 
late  Bcofiing  antagonist  of  the  Scriptures  has  termed  **  the  most 
extraoidinazy  of  all  the  things  called  miracles."    But  the  truth 

<  Dr.  Dwtoht^  System  of  Tfaeolofy,  voL  U.  p.  6(B.  That  the  EgTptlan 
mafficlans  end  not  work  mirmdes,  has  been  proved  at  considerable  leiunh 
bv  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles.  Chapter  iv.  Beet  i.  Dr. 
Cfrarea  has  given  tlie  chief  part  of  Dr.  Fanner's  Observational  with  some 
additional  remarks,  In  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  iast  Books  of  the  Penta- 
Isoch,  voL  i.  Appendix,  Sect.  U. 

•  On  this  subjea  the  reader  will  find  a  well-written  and  sstfsfsctory 
comroimicattoo  m  the  London  ChristiaD  lostmctor  for  1818.  VoL  1.  pp. 
641-«ia 


is,  that  this  transaction  is  net  one  of  the  ''things  called  mii»- 
des :"  it  is  not  mentioned  as  efiected  by  supernatural  means,  or 
without  Christ's  free  consent  Ndther  were  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  exhibited  to  him.  The  Greek  word  cauuftmKt  here 
translated  vorld,  very  frequently  signifies  land  or  countiy,  and 
ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  passage  just  cited ;'  the 
meaning  being  no  other,  than  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ 
all  the  four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of 
Judsa.  In  this  transaction  it  vrill  not  be  pretended  that  there 
was  any  tiling  miraculous. 

The  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  miracles  is  to  mark  dearly 
the  divine  mterpoeition :  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this  to 
be  their  design ;  for  botn  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their 
diyine  mission.  Hence  we  draw  this  consequence,  that  he 
who  performs  a  miracle  performs  it  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
on  his  behalf;  that  is  to  say,  in  proof  of  a  divine  mission. 

IV.  Creoibilitt  of  Miracles  vindicated  and  proved. 

Whatever  miracles  are  wrouffht,  they  are  mattert  offaet^ 
and  are  capable  of  beinff  proved  oy  proper  evidence,  as  other 
facts  are.  To  those  who  beheld  tne  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  by  his  apostles,  the 
seeing  of  those  mincles  performed  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  The 
witnesses,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  be  acauainted  with 
the  oouree  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  tnat  the  event 
in  question  was  contrary  to  it.  Witii  ren>ect  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptiues,  this  cannot  oe  doubted :  for  no 
man  of  oidinaiy  underetanding  could  be  incapable  of  ascer- 
taining that  the  event  was  contrarv  to  the  course  of  nature, 
when  the  Israelites  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  after- 
wards over  the  river  Jordan,  the  watere  being  stayed  in  their 
current  on  either  side;  when  diseases  were  healed  by  a 
word ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  and  the  powere  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  merely  at  com- 
mand, and  without  the  use  of  any  other  means :  especially 
when  a  corpse,  that  had  begun  to  putrefv,  was  restored  to 
life  by  the  speaking  of  a  word.  But  to  other  men,  miracles, 
like  other  events,  admit  of  the  evidence  of  testimony.  Now, 
as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  witnesses  to  ascertain 
fiicts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  point  to  be  considered ;  and 
this  must  be  determmed  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
credibility  of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic 
has  been  dexterously  seizecfby  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in 
order  to  decry  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  the  following  hints  on  the  value  of  human  testimony 
may  be  found  usefm  in  enabling  the  student  to  investigate 
ana  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  stngZe  eoidenees  the  two  follow- 
ing plain  rules  have  been  laid  down :— - 

1 .  **  Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimony, 
is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  the  witness 
had  of  being  well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his 
freedom  fVom  any  bias  that  might  make  him  wish  to  impose 
upon  othere. 

If  the  person  who  gives  us  information  appean  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  it,  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  there 
be  no  appearuice  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give 
our  assent;  but  we  hemtate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  yre  enter- 
tain on  either  of  these  heads. 

3.  The  more  pereons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  trans- 
action, of  whicn  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the 
stronger  is  the  evidence  for  it.  But,  the  more  peraons  there 
are,  through  whose  hands  the  eame  narration  is  conveyed  to 
us,  the  weaker  is  Uie  evidence. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  witnesses  sre  called  dependent  ones; 
but  in  the  former,  they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever 
imperfection  there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of 
others;  but  every  imperfection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dependent  witnesses,  through  whose  hands  the  same 
story  u  transmitted." 

3.  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related 
by  a  number  of  independent  witnesses  of  full  credit,  is  their 
complete  agreement  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  tlieir 
disagreement  with  respect  to  things  of  less  conseauence,  or 
at  least  variety,  or  diveraity,  in  their  manner  of  relating  the 
same  story. 

*  Thst  the  ahove  is  the  proper  rendering  of  e<«ovAiiv«,  is  folly  proved  by 
Dr.  Lardner.  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  211. 266^966.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  132. 139, 
140. 4ta 
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^'Th^  naflon  of  this  ia,  that  to  things  of  principal  importanoe 
they  will  all  dually  attend,  and  therefore  they  will  have  their 
minda  equally  impreaaed  with. the  ideas  of  them;  but  that  to 
things  of  less  consequence  they  will  not  give  the  same  attention, 
and  therefore  theyVill  be  apt  to  conceive  diflerently  concerning 
them. 

**  If  a  number  of  persons  agree  veiy  minutely  with  respect  to 
all  the  fiicta  of  any  narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  also  in 
the  order  and  manner  of  their  narration,  it  will  amount  to  a 
proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  aame  story;  and 
in  thia  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some 
motive  not  fiivourable  to  the  value  of  their  testimony ;  and  be- 
sides,  having  learned  drcumstancea  one  of  another,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  independent  of  one  another.  All  the  histories 
which  have  been  written  by  persons  in  every  respect  equally 
credible,  agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found 
to  difler  with  regard  to  things  of  leas  consequence.  We  like- 
wise distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fact  to  which 
our  aasent  is  required ;  for  we  expect  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
presB,  and,  in  all  pointa,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  ita  previoua  improbability,  arising  from  its 
want  of  analogy  to  other  facts  already  known :  and  in  this  there 
is  a  gradation  from  things  which  are  antecedently  highly  probar 
ble,  and  therefore  require  but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things 
which  are  utterly  incredible,  being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already 
know  of  the  course  of  nature  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no  evi- 
dence could  convince  ua  of  it" 

For  instance,  **i£  my  aervant  ahould  (ell  me  that,  as  he  was 
passing  through  a  certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
(he  knew)  had  busineas  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  my  servant  vrss  such,  that  I  had  never  known  him  to  tell 
me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him;  and,  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  in  tiie  caae,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  what  he  told  me  was  true.  But,  if  the  same 
aervant  should  say  that,  coming  through  the  same  place,  he  saw 
another  of  my  firienda,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  deed,  I  should 
not  believe  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  im- 
possible ;  and  if  ten  or  a  doxen  persons  of  our  common  acquaint- 
ance, persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosity,  should,  independently 
of  one  another,  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present  them- 
selves, and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  might  believe  it"*  It 
follows,  however,  from  this  observation,  that  miracles  require  a 
much  stronger  testimony  than  common  ikcts;  and  auch  testimo- 
ny, it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pagea,  they  really  have. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  whether  acientiflc  or 
historicalt  has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.  How 
many  facts  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  or  other  departments 
of  science,  do  we  receive  without  havinff  seen  tiiem,  only 
because  thev  are  attested  to  us;  though  tney  may  seem  con- 
trary not  only  to  our  personal  experience,  but  also  to  common 
experience  t  For  instance,  I  am  informed  that  the  fresh- 
water polype,  when  cut  into  pieces,  is  re-produced  in  each 
piece ;  that  the  pieces  of  this  insect,  when  put  en^  to  end, 
mtergraft  and  unite  together ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be 
tumS  inside  out  like  a  glove ;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and 
multiplies,  in  this  new  state,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  state. 
These  are  strange  facts,  and  yet  I  admit  them  upon  credible 
testimony.'  Again,  a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  Great 
Britain  is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fully  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  foreign  countries  as  he  is  of  the  existence  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives.  No  person,  who  has  read  his- 
tory, has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome 
or  Paris,  or  that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar,  than  he  tias  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that 
oueen  Elizabeth  some  time  since  reigned  in  this  island,  or 
that  William  the  Fourth  is,  at  present  sovereign  of  the  Bri 
tish  empire.  The  truth  of  these  events  is  conveyed  to  us  b^ 
the  general  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which  it  is 
BO  &mly  established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to 
arise,  and,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  ancient  contra- 
dictory statements,  to  endeavour  by  specious  reasonings  to 
destroy  our  belief  of  it,  it  would  ar?ue  the  greatest  folly  and 
weakness  to  be  moved  by  them.  The  truth  of  other  facts  is 
substantiated  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  such  evidence 
almost  the  whole  business  and  intercourse  of  human  life  is 
conducted.    But,  however  applicable  this  reasoning  may  be 

t  Dr.  Priestley's  IqsUtntes  of  NaHirsl  and  Revealed  Relisfon,  vol.  i.  po. 
274-278.  On  the  subject  of  the  credibility  of  testimony  Mr.  Gambiers 
Moral  Evidence  may  be  verv  advantaffeoualy  consulted. 

•  The  curious  reader  will  find  accounts  of  nuoicrous  experiments  on 
these  extraordinary  animals  in  the  Philosopbical  Transactioiuof  the  Royal 
Society,  vela.  xlii.  xttli.  zUv.  and  zlix. 


to  the  ordinary  affain  of  human  life,  it  ha«  been  laid  down 
by  some  persons  at  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  prove  a  miracle.  This  assertion  was  first  made 
by  a  late  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  notions  have  been 
adopted  by  ail  later  deists,  and  whose  argument  in  substance 
is  this :— -**  Experience,  which  in  some  £ings  is  variable,  in 
others  is  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning; 
matters  of  fact.  Variable  experience  gives  rise  to  probabw 
litv  only:  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  proof.  Our 
belief  of  any  &ct,  from  tne  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  is 
derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  of  th» 
veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  the  fact  attested  be  mira- 
culous, there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  or 
{»roof  against  proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the 
aws  of  nature :  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  exnerience  has 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  hci,  is  as  complete  as  an^  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined :  and  if  so,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable consequence,  that  it  cannot  oe  surmounted  by  any 
proof  whatever  derived  from  human  testimony.'*' 

Now,  to  this  reasoning,  or  the  most  pit>minent  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  it,  several  decisive  answers  have  been  or  may  be 
given.    A  few  of  these  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

(i.)  ** Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  ^Dissertation  on 
Miracles,'  shows  tlie  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus  :— 
*  The  evidence  arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  derived 
«o^y  from  experience:  on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a 
natural  influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience. 

*The  eariy  and  unlimited  assent  given  to  testimony  by  chil- 
dren, gradually  contracts  as  they  advance  in  life :  it  is  therefore 
more  consonant  to  truth  to  ny,  that  our  tl\ffidence  in  testimony 
is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has  thu 
foundation.  Besidm,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  fkvoor  of 
any  fact  b  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular 
instance.  The  evidence  arising  from  the  single  teatimony  of  a 
man  of  known  veracity  will  go  further  to  establish  a  belief  of  its 
being  actually  reversed.  If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few 
others  of  the  same  character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  aasent  to 
the  truth  of  it.  Now,  though  the  operations  of  nature  are  go- 
verned by  human  laws,  and  though  we  have  not  the  testimony 
of  bur  aenses  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them ;  still,  if  in  par- 
ticular instances  we  have  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low^reatures,  end  those,  too,  men  of  strict  integrity,  swayed  by 
no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  sad  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  Witnesses  of  these 
violations,  the  constitution  of  o«ur  nature  obliges  us  to  believe 


(3.)  "Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited 
a  view  of  the  laws  and  course  of  nature. 

« If  vro  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find  that  lifeless  matter 
is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being  endued  with 
any  powers ;  and,  therefore,  what  is  usually  called  the  couroe 
of  nature,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
sure of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  oontingendea.  80 
that  it  ii  as  easy  for  the  Bupreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think 
the  course  of  nature,  as  to  preserve  it  Those  effects,  which  are 
produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indesinently,  and  which  are 
usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  provi- 
dence of  the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrsry,  which,  upon  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  are  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is 
manifest  could  not  have  been  either  by  human  power,  or  by 
what  Ib  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediste  interpo- 
sition of  the  Deity  on  that  special  occasi<m.  God,  it  must  be 
recollected,  is  the  governor  of  the  moral  as  well  ss  of  the  phytic 
cal  world;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of  the  universe  is  of 
more  consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  regularity,  it  fol- 
lows, obviously,  that  the  laws,  conformably  with  which  the  ma- 
terial world  seems  generally  to  be  regulated,  are  subservient,  and 
may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  moral  world  is 
governed.  Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  b  contrary  to  the 
uoual  courte  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial 
efioct  if  it  were  not  so),  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that  it  b 
*9,  violation  of  the  lawt  of  nature,'  allowing  the  term  to  include 
a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and 
holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot,  unless  he  k  pbssed  to  re- 
veal them,  be  feamt  in  any  other  way  than  from  testimony  { 
since,  on  thb  supposition,  nothing  but  testimony  can  bring  us 
acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  hb  dispensations,  snd  thb 
kind  of  knowledge  b  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  cm 

•  Ene  jck)p«dia  Brhaaniea,  ^oL  I.  art  AMdgmomt. 
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Rctlj  inferring  thoae  lawg.  Teatimany,  therefore,  must  be  sd- 
iniued  as  consututing  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real 
laws  by  which  the  universe  has  been  regulated;  that  testimony 
asauns  ns  that  the  apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  in- 
terrupted to  produce  important  moral  effects;  and  we  must  not 
at  random  disregard  such  testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its 
credibility,  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely  more  at  the  moral, 
than  at  the  physi^  cireumstanoes  connected  with  any  particular 
event"' 

(3.)  The  futility  of  Mr.  Home's  sophism  may  also  be 
shown,  even  upon  its  own  ayowed  principles. 

If  the  secret  of  compounding  gunpowder  had  perished  by  the 
accidental  death  of  its  discoverer,  immediately  after  its  extraor- 
dinary powers  had  been  exhibited  before  a  hundred  competent 
witneaees,  on  the  principles  of  the  sophism  now  before  us,  the 
fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  must  immediately  be  rejected  as 
a  manifest  ftdsehood.  For,  that  a  small  black  powder  should 
possess  such  powers,  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind. The  attesUtion,  therefore,  of  the  hundred  witnesses  plainly 
contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  hundred  witnesses  should  be  liars,  than  that 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  should  be  contravened. 
Therefore,  the  pretended  black  powder  possessed  no  such  extra- 
ordinary powers,  as  those  which  these  fiUse  witnesses  would  fain 
ascribe  to  iL 

(4.)  This  sophism  (for  argument  it  can  scarcely  be  called) 
**  proves  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing." 

**  It  proves  too  much ;  for,  if  I  am  to  reject  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  miracles,  because  testimony  has  often  deceived  me, 
whilst  nature's  order  has  never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought 
to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  some- 
times given  fidse  reports,  whilst  nature  has  never  gone  astray  ; 
and,  therefore,  be  the  drcumstanoes  ever  so  decisive  or  inconsist- 
ent with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what  I  see,  and  hear, 
and  touch ;  what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  de- 
liberate judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
quires, and  it  proves  too  much  :  for  disbdiof  in  the  case  supposed 
ii  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronounced  absurd ;  and, 
what  b  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of  nature  on  which 
the  argument  rests :  for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by 
the  exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment ;  and  if  these  fail  me  in 
the  most  unexceptionable  drcumstances,  then  their  testimony  to 
nature  is  of  little  worth."' 

Y.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  the  evidence  for  the 
credibility  of  miracles  decreases  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 
^  wlutever  may  be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles 
as  true  from  the  testimony  of  concurrent  witnesses,  those  who 
lived  a  thousand  years  after  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to 
believe  it;  and  that  if  we  admit  that  concurrent  testimony 
majf  auffment,  still  aueeessive  testimony  diminishes,  and  that 
so  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent  after  a  few  centuries  at 
most^' 

>  Dr.  O.  Gregorjr*s  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  Ae.  of  tbe  Christian  Reve- 
iBdon,  voL  i.  pp.  176.  177.  This  arroment  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  Profetnor  Vinee,  in  his  Si>nnons  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles, 
8vo. ;  and  with  moch  aeuteness  by  Br.  Dwicht,  in  his  System  of  Theology, 
vol  ii.  pp.  4S&— a)6.  See  also  Bp.  Marsh's  lectures,  port  vi.  lecL  90.  pp. 
72—91.  and  Dr.  Cook's  Inqairy  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp. 
33&— 382.    The  sceptical  theory  of  Hutne  concerning  testimony  has  bei 


exposed  with  singular 
rekiive  f    ""    "  "    "' 


i  theory  of  Hume  concerning  testimony  1 
ability  by  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  "Historic 
>leon  Bonaparte,  who  has  applied  it  to  th 


/  has 
^  .    .  ,.  ric  Doubts" 

live  to  the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  has  applied  it  to  the  history 
of  chat  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  has  shown  that  it  applies  with  so 
mach  greater  force  than  it  does  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian  narrative,  as  to 
reduce  the  disciple  of  Hume  to  this  dilemma,  viz.  either  to  abandon  his 


theory  altogether,  or  to  apply  it  first  where  it  is  most  applicable ;  and  upon 

"•  "        "    "" "  nptures, 

„  .        .  as  so  long 

and  terrified,  to  have  been  a  mere  forgery— the  amusement  of  wits— or 


those  grounds,  on  which  he  Impugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  accounts  of  Bonaparte,  with  which  the  world  was  so  long  amazed 
and  terrified,  to  have  beeE  '  ""  ' 

the  bugbear  of  politicians. 
Tbe  reader,  who  is  desirous  offiMy  investigating  the  subject  of  miracles, 


will  find  it  very  ably  treated  in  Drs.  Campbell's  and  Adams's  Treatises,  in 

..  . .  ^  „  ^        .    ^^  Hoy's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i. 

-aoo. ;  in  Or.  Price's  Four  Dissertations  dh  Providence,  Ac.  diss. 

r. pp.  am.  ei  sef.  (4th  edit.);  in  the  Criterion  of  the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  Bp. 

of  ^Mlisbury ;  and  in  Dr.  Blnngton's  Sermons  on  Miracles,  at  the  DonneUan 

res  for  179S,  8to.  DubUn,  1796.    See  also  Bp.  Gleig's  DissertaUon  on 


epiy  to  the  sophistry  of  Hume ;  in  Dr. 
pp.  187—900. ;  in  Dr.  Price's  Four  Diss 
tv.pp.  2m.  ei  ttq.  (4th  edit.) 

Lectures ,  ,  , ^ 

Miracles  On  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  210.  et  9eq.\  in  which  the  recent  endeavours  hi  a  celebrated  lite- 
rary journal  to  support  the  sceptical  notions  of  Hume  and  his  followers 
are  most  ably  exposed;  as  they  also  are  in  the  Rev.  J.  SomerviUe's  "Re- 
marks on  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  hi  which  the  Doctrine  of 
Home  on  Miracles  is  maintained.*'  8vo.  Rdinburgh,  1815.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  Professor  Vemers  Trait6  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chr^lienne 
aiao  discuss  the  subject  of  miracles  at  considerable  length,  and  present 
both  solid  and  learned  ^eplies  to  the  objecttons  of  tbe  opposers  of  revela- 
tion. 

•  Dr.  Channing's  IMscourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion, 
p.  20. 

Vol.  I.  N 


Akswxkw — ^This  objection  is  spedous,  but  very  far  from  being 
correct.  It  is  not,  indeed,  denied,  *<  that  there  may  be  esses  in 
which  credibility  vanishes  with  time ;  but  no  testimony  is  really 
in  the  nature  of  things  rendered  less  credible  by  any  other  cause, 
than  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first 
made  it  rationally  credible.  A  testimony  continues  equally 
credible,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitted  with  all  those  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  first  procured  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit 
amongst  men,  proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  (rf*  those  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  persons  who  transmit  the  tes- 
timony are  able,  honest,  and  diligent  in  all  the  requisite  inqui- 
ries as  to  what  they  transmit,  and  how  should  the  credibility  due 
to  their  testimony  be  weakened,  but  by  the  omission  of  curcum- 
stancesl  which  omission  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  No 
calculation  of  the  decrease  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  in 
which  a  man  bears  witness  respecting  realities,  and  not  the  fic- 
tions of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other  princi- 
ple than  that  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  witnesses : 
and,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  credibility  of  any  matter  of  fiict  de- 
pends upon  pure  testimony,  those  who  live  at  the  remotest  dis- 
tance of  time  may  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  as 
those  persons  who  tivcd  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  the  thing 
was  said  to  be  done ;  that  identical  time  being  of  course  ex- 
cluded. 

"  In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on 
which  vfe  believe  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  be  less  than 
that  on  which  those  facts  were  accredited  by  Christians  in  the 
second  or  third  centuries?  They  possessed  the  standard  writ- 
uigs  of  the  evangelists ;  so  do  we :  what  those  books  then  con- 
tained, they  now  contain  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  seems 
likely,  under  the  care  of  Providence,  to  preserve  them  genuine  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  admirable  invention  has  so  fiir  secured  all 
considerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  no  ordinary  calami- 
ties of  wars,  dissolutions  of  governments,  &c.  can  destroy  any 
material  evidence  now  in  existence,  or  render  it  less  probable  to 
those  who  shall  live  in  a  thousand  years'  time,  th&n  it  is  to  us. 
With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  indeed,  it  is 
notorious  that  our  evidence  in  favour  of  them  has  increated 
instead  of  diminishing  since  the  era  of  printing,  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  letters ;  and,  as  even 
the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  fresh  evi- 
dence,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  continue  to  increase. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible, 
that  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  diminution  of  credibility.  Who 
compkins  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompoy,  or  Cssar  1  How  many  fewer 
of  the  events  recorded  by  Plutarch,  or  Polybius,  or  Livy,  are  be- 
lieved now  (on  account  of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  than  were 
believed  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  Lord  Clarendon,  or  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer ?  It  might  be  contended,  with  some  show  of  probability,  that 
we  know  more  of  those  ancients  than  the  persons  now  men- 
tioned ;  but  that  is  widely  different  from  accrediting  lett.  We 
never  hear  persons  wishing  they  had  lived  ages  earlier,  that  they 
might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexan- 
der, that  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was  entirely 
routed  by  Sdpio,  or  Pompey  by  Julius  Ciesar :  though  we  some- 
times find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds  exclaiming — 
*  O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splen- 
did events  occurred  :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken 
in  such  scenes,  how  much  concern  in  their  termination  !*  And, 
indeed,  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of  like  exclamations  that  causes 
men  to  confound  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or  depth  of 
feeling ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real 
evidence,  or  the  true  basis  for  belief  of  histoiy,  and  the  sensible 
impression  or  influence  which  such  history  may  make  upon  the 
mind.  We  believe  as  firmly  that  Lucretius  killed  himself  in  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  as  that  Lucretia  stabbed  henclf  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wrongs  she  had  received  from  Tarquin's  son ;  yet 
we  feel  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  the  latter  event  than  in 
the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  Anthony  and  Octavius  respecting  the  empire  of  the 
world,  would  doubtless  be  much  more  deeply  felt,  and  much  mora 
warmly  conversed  about,  within  two  centuries  of  the  circum- 
stances, than  they  ever  are  now ;  yet  those  who  then  conversed 
about  them  had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their  occurrence  as 
we  have ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history.  8o 
that,  having  established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  on  evidence  far  superior  to  that  on  which 
other  historic  books  are  received,  it  is  the  most  idle  and  ridicu* 
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loot  thing  imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  the  facts 
therein  recorded  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in 
which  they  occurred. "». 

Thue,  the  historical  eyidencea  of  the  genuineness,  truth, 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  grow- 
inff  less  and  less  b^  the  lapse  of  ages  (as  some  antagonists 
olrevelation  have  msinuat^),  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
progressively  increasing  with  increasing  years :  for  so  many 
new  evidences  and  coincidences  have  been  discovered  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  as  abundantly  to 
make  up  for  any  evidences  that  may  have  been  lost  in  for- 
mer ages ;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evi- 
dences is  proCTessively  increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  daily  become  more  and  more  irresisti- 
ble to  all  candid  9n&  serious  inquirers.' 

VI.  But,  however  satisfactory  the  preceding  general  ab- 
stract evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  de- 
fence of  miracles  against  the  objections  of  infidels  wholly 
upon  Uiem.    The  miracles  related  in  the  Bible  are  accom- 

Sanied  by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  ad- 
uce  in  support  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and  such  as  can- 
not be  brought  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  whatever. 

Since,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe,'  the 
proper  effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  inter- 
position, it  must  therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate 
such  interposition ;  and  these  criteria  are  six  in  number 

1.  It  is  required,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or 
event,  which  is  stated  to  be  miraculous,  should  have  an  im- 
portant end,  worthy  of  its  author. 

3.  It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

9.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed :  in  other 
words,  the  fact  or  event  must  be  such,  that  the  senses  of 
mankind  can  clearly  and  fully  Judge  of  it. 

4.  It  must  be  independent  ot  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 
outward  actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of 
the  fact  thus  publicly  wrought. 

6.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions 
and  observances  be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  in- 
temiption.^ 

1.  The  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end, 
AND  WORTHY  OF  ITS  AUTHOR.  For  whst  probability  is  there, 
that  the  Almighty  should  specially  interpose,  and  suspend 
the  laws  by  whicn  he  governs  this  world,  without  any  neces- 
sity, for  a  frivolous  reason,  inconsistent  witii  his  wisdom, 
and  unworthy  of  his  greatness  1  Every  miracle,  then,  must 
have  a  useful  end,  and  one  to  which  second  causes  are  inade- 
quale  /—as,  to  authorize  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a  revela- 
tion. An  end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

This  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles 
recorded  as  being  performed  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  None 
of  them  are  represented  as  having  been  wrought  on  trivial  occa- 
sions. The  writers  who  mention  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
facts,  which  facts  they  aflSrm  to  have  been  performed  publidv,  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  dispensations.  "Jhhey 
are  indeed  so  incorporated  with  these  dispensations,  that  the  mi- 
racles cannot  be  separated  from  the  doctrines ;  and  if  the  mi- 
racles were  not  really  performed,  the  doctrines  cannot  be  true. 
Further,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  were  wrought 
in  support  of  revelations,  which  opposed  all  the  religious  sys- 
tems, prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  age.  This  circum- 
stance alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely  above 
the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Romish  church ;  many  of  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  mere  natural  events,  while  otheri  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  performed  in  secret,  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  writers  by  whom  they 
are  related ;  and  such  of  them  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best 
attested,  are  evidently  tricks  contrived  for  interested  purposes,  to 
flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the  prevailing  superstitions,  and  the 

1  Dr.  O.  Oreiiory*!  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  Ac.  of  the  Christian  Re- 
▼•lauon,  ToL  i.jap.  106. 199.  On  this  subject  tee  Mr.  Benaon's  Hulsean 
Lectureifor  1820,  pp.  78— 9a 

•  The  resder  who  ia  desirous  of  aeeing  the  argument  (which  ia  here  ne- 
cenaiilj  treated  with  brevity)  fully  diacuned,  ia  referred  to  the  Hulsean 
?S?*o^^'  ^\  i^.ttJ^it.^*®''-  ^f**"*®  Lan?«h*w,  B.  A.  (Carobridpe, 
1632.  8to.X  entitled  "The  Erideoceaof  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 


are  not  weakened  by  Time." 
•  9ee  p.  96.  tupra. 


V.  I''*^-.^'**^'!^  *"J^^  of  miracles,  with  their  muatrations,  are 
chiefly  abridged  from  Mr.  Lcalie'a  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists, 
and  Profesaor  Ciaparede'a  "  Conaiderationa  upon  the  Minuslea  of  the  Goa- 
psl,'*  In  answer  to  Rousseau,  translated  and  published  in  8vo.  London,  176B. 


erroneous  doctrines  which  that  chtireh  has  imposed  npor  her 
members,  as  articles  of  £uth,  that  must  be  believed  on  pain  of 
damnation. 

3.  A  second  criterion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  rr  bk  instan- 

TANBOUBLY   AND  PUBLICLT    PBBrORMBD,   AKD    BBFORB     CREDI- 

BLB  WITNK88ES.— A  business,  huddled  up  in  a  cloister  before 
a  few  interested  monks,  is  not  nroperly  attested.  But  when 
an  action  ia  performed  before  the  public  eye,  as  the  miracles 
of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  were,  or  before  witnesses  who 
hare  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having  any  end  but 
that  of  truth,  we  have  all  the  attestation  we  can  reasonably 
desire. 

(1.)  it  must  be  instantanboublt  performed. 

A  miracle  does  not  present  the  shades  and  gradations  ob- 
servable in  nature.  Nature  proceeds  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but 
\m  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  operations ;  does  not  create,  bat 
unfolds ;  nourishes,  and  causes  to  sprout  and  grow ;  sets  to  woik 
second  causes,  which  act  only  by  little  and  little,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce their  effect  until  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  From  this  rule 
the  divine  agency  is  entirely  free.  God  9aidy  **  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  wot  light" 

(2.)  Further,  pubucity  or  notoriety  is  requisite. 

Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of  a  few  witnesses 
is  the  less  a  miracle  on  that  account.  It  ii  enough  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  spectaton  worthy  of  credit  The  no- 
toriety of  this  or  that  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or  less 
restiuined  by  circumstances ;  and  we  cannot  reiect  a  nuracle, 
properly  established,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all 
the  notoriety  which  we  might  have  imagined  to  be  necessary. 
How  great  soever  may  be  the  number  of  vritnesses,  we  can 
always  conceive  a  greater.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  notoriety 
which  satisfies  reason ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  testimonial  proof 
could  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
Jesus  enjoined  secrecy  on  some  of  the  persons  on  whom  he 
had  wrought  miraculous  cures,  and  hence  it  has  been  in- 
sinuated that  they  could  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

Answbkw — A  little  attention  will  show  that  this  objection  is 
unfounded.  "  Distinguish  the  times,  and  the  Scriptures  will 
agree."^  This  observation  is  of  particular  importance  in  show- 
ing that  the  contradictions,  which  the  opposers  of  revelation 
have  asserted  to  exist  in  the  relations  of  Christ's  miracles,  ore 
utterly  unfounded ;  and  also  in  showing  the  reason  why  he 
conmianded  iome  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  healed,  not  to 
divulge  their  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  while  he  performed 
others  with  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ  having  delighted  and  instructed  the  multitude 
with  his  discourses,  the  &me  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  worlu^ 
so  struck  the  people,  that  the  crowd  which  assembled  around 
him  increased  every  day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  that  then  prevailed,  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the 
Jews,  under  the  impulse  of  blind  but  ardent  leal,  should  have 
declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some  seditious  spirit  should 
take  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposition  towards  him,  to 
create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  This  indeed  is 
evident  from  the  Gospe^  which  informs  us  that  the  Jews  had 
laid  a  scheme  io  take  him  away  by  forcCt  and  make  him  a 
f^^g'  (John  vL  16.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage 
to  the  Roman  government  Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  to 
death,  it  was  not  necessary  he  should  be  so  as  a  rebel  to  Cesar. 
That  fine  testimony  was  to  be  borne  to  his  innocence, — I  find 
no  fault  in  thit  man,  (Luke  xziii.  4.)  Determined  to  seal  with 
his  blood  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine 
mission,  multiplied  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  confirmed  the 
faith  of  the  apostles,  gave  them  instructions,  and  destroyed  the 
prepossession  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal  king,  sur- 
rounded with  the  pomp  of  woridly  grandeur.  But  all  this  was 
not  the  work  of  a  Ibw  days.  A  rapid  instruction,  joined  to  a 
multitude  of  miracles  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  would 
not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  the  minds  of  men.  Infinite 
Wisdom,  therefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  hims^  into  theur 
hands  before  hi$  hour  "wao  come.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  to 
work  miraclea,  and  to  give  them  the  necesazy  authenticity ;  but 
their  greater  or  leas  notoriety  depended  upon  times,  places,  and 
persons.  By  making  these  distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  om 
Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  constant  in  its  aim,  as  admirable  in 

«  Distlnguhs  tempon,  et  ooncordabuBt  Scilptnns.    Aufostln.  de  Verb 
Domini,  serm.  18. 
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Cli0in>>oinitli(A  of  meaiutoiheTftrietj  of  dicQiiuU^  He 
acted  hem  openly  in  Jndse :  Jenualem  espedftlly  required  from 
him  greet  circumspection.  He  wee  there  under  the  eye  of  Pilate, 
the  sanhedrim,  and  the  priests :  and  the  eagerness  of  the  people 
lo  IbUow  him  might  have  readily  furnished  them  with  a  pretence 
lo  accuse  him  as  seditious.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  we  learn,  that  Jems  retired  into  OfUilee,  not  ckooting 
to  retmain  in  Judmaj  becauoe  that  the  Jewo  oought  to  kill  him. 
(John  viL  1.)  Out  of  Judata  he  was  more  at  liberty.  We  must 
not  therefore  wonder  at  his  saying  to  the  demoniac  of  Gadara, 
Xetum  to  thine  own  hotue,  and  ohew  hov  great  thingo  God 
hath  done  unto  thee.  (Luke  viiL  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city  where 
there  were  many  heathens:  a  disturbance  among  the  people 
there  was  not  so  much  to  be  feared.  Jesus  acted  also  more 
openly  in  Galilee.  We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  very  public  manner.  Such 
was  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves ;  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  taking 
bim  away  to  make  him  a  king,  he  retired  to  a  mountain,  (John 
vL  16.)  He  had  regard  therefore  to  the  different  disposition  of 
men's  minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  &vourabl6  to  him,  that, 
choosing  to  distribute  into  different  places  the  light  of  his  doc- 
trine, he  prescribed  silence  to  thoee  whom  he  cured ;  that  he 
might  not  be  too  long  detained  in  the  same  place  by  the  mul- 
titude, who,  being  informed  of  a  new  miracle,  would  have  im- 
portuned him  without  ceasing.  Thus,  when  he  had  raised  up 
Jairus's  daughter,  he  forbade  the  parents  to  publish  it 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doc- 
trine is  evident  from  the  Gospel.  We  learn  (Mark  L  38.  Luke 
iv.  43.)  that  when  he  had  wrought  several  miracles  in  Capernaum, 
he  says,  Let  uo  go  into  the  next  tovmo^  that  I  may  preach 
there  aUo  $  for  therefore  came  I  forth.  The  people  otaying 
him^  that  he  should  not  depart  from  them,  he  oaid  unto  them^  I 
muot  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  citiet  alto. 

But  this  distinction  of  times  will  furnish  us  with  the  most 
light  in  perusing  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  At 
his  entrance  upon  his  mimstiy  Jesus  Christ  used  the  utmost 
caution,  not  choosing  to  be  detained  at  the  commencement  of 
his  course.  It  was  at  the  entrance  upon  his  ministry  that  he 
healed  the  leper  spoken  of  in  Mark  i.  40 — 4.').  Accordingly,  the 
evangelists  adds,  that  he  recommended  to  the  leper  to  keep 
silence  respecting  his  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Presently  after,  he  per- 
formed his  miracles  more  openly ;  but  took  the  wise  precaution 
of  qualifying  their  splendour.  It  was  with  tlus  view  that  he 
declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  Luke  informs  us 
that  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God.  But 
while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  his 
disciples.  Let  these  sayingo  sink  dorsn  into  your  eart  /  for  the 
Son  of  man  thall  he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men.  (Luke 
iz.  44.)  The  further  he  advanced  in  his  course,  the  more  eclat 
and  notoriety  did  he  give  to  his  miracles.  On  the  approach  of 
his  last  pasM>ver,  he  hesitated  not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethany,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  sight  of  his  enemies.  We  learn  from  Mat- 
thew (xxL  14.  with  John  xii.  37.),  that  the  blind  and  the  lame 
came  unto  him  in  the  templcy  and  that  he  cured  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  priest;  When  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  religion,  the  reserve  which  he  had  formerly  used  was 
no  longer  necessary :  it  would  have  shown  more  weakness  than 
pmdenoe. 

The  pieoedin^  remaika  will  seire  to  remove  the  apparent 
contradictions  arising  from  the  different  de^ees  of  notoriety 
which  Jesus  Christ  eave  to  his  miracles.  As  he  rend  men^s 
hearts,  the  different  dispositions  which  he  there  discovered  led 
him  to  diversify  his  measures.  He  tempered  the  splendour 
of  his  miracles,  when  any  event  might  result  from  that 
splendour  iniurions  to  his  religion.  'Fhe  infinite  Wisdom 
which  enligntened  him,  discoveredLto  him,  in  this  respect, 
combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortal  sight. 
When,  therefore,  he  appears  to  vary^  his  process,  it  is  not 
that  he  changes  his  plan,  but  he  avoids  Uie  obstacles  which 
mieht  injure  it.i 

3.  A  miracle  mnst,  in  the  third  place,  bb  sbnsiblb  and 
KAST  TO  BB  OBSEBVBD  .*  in  Other  words,  the  facts  purporting 
to  be  miraculous  mnst  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  senses 
of  mankind  can  certainly  perceive  that  both  the  event  is  real, 
and  its  origin  supematiural.' 

1  ClaiMrede'i  Coosiderstions  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  an- 
swer to  Rousseau,  part  i.  c.  7. 

•  "There  are  two  thinf^"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  "necessair  to  a 
miracle :— tliat  there  should  be  a  supernatural  effect  wrouipht,  ana  tb^ 
this  effect  be  evident  to  sense,  so  that,  though  a  supematiual  effect  be 
vronght,  yet  if  it  be  not  evident  to  sense,  it  is,  to  all  the  ends  and  purposes 
•f  a  miracle,  as  If  it  were  not,  sod  can  be  no  testimony  or  proof  of  any 


It  must  turn  upon  laws  which  are  generally  known,  and  not 
upon  such  as  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known ;  nor  upon  sub- 
jects too  remote  from  us,  or  which  require  Uie  experienced 
eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be  perceived.  A  supernatural 
motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn  could  not  therefore  be  a 
miracle  for  the  generality  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ;  it  would  at 
most  be  only  so  to  astronomers.  A  miracle,  being  calculated  to  es- 
tablish the  divine  interposition,  ought  to  be  more  within  the  reach 
of  men  :  signs  from  earth,  thersfore,  will  be  preferable  to  signs 
from  heaven.—- If  a  man  display  a  phial  full  of  blood  which 
sometimes  congeals  and  sometimes  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to 
our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to  the  ezaminstfion  of  our 
senses.  But  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  turned  into  blood ; 
when  millions  are  fed  vrith  manna ;  when  a  man  is  raised  firom 
the  dead;  when  four  or  five  thousand  people  are  fed  by  a 
pittance  :•— in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  deception ;  our  senses, 
which  are  the  only  competent  judges,  have  the  means  of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  independent  or  second  causes, 
or  performed  without  any  natural  instrument. 

If  any  external  action  or  foreign  circumstances  accompany  it 
(as  was  commonly  the  case),  this  action  or  circumstance  has 
no  nati^l  connection  with  the  effect  produced.  This  it  is  which 
particularly  distinguishes  miracles  from  natural  events.  The 
latter  have  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  cause  is  proportionate  to 
the  efiects  which  result  from  it  Thus  every  body,  that  is  in 
motion,  moves  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  impels  it.  But 
the  immediate  special  mterposition  of  God  excludes  that  of  phy- 
sical agents;  in  every  miracle,  the  proportion  between  causes 
and  effscts  no  longer  subsists.  Medicine  has  remedies  proper 
for  curing  diseases :  these  remedies  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady  which  they  are  to  remove  or  destroy  ;  but 
no  such  relation  is  discoverable  in  miracles.  It  is  by  natural 
means  that  the  understanding  is  enlightened  and  instructed  in 
those  things  of  which  it  was  previously  ignorant  I  speak  a 
language  that  is  foreign  to  me  ;  I  devoted  time  and  labour  to  the 
acquisition  of  it,  and  employed  the  assistance  of  a  master :  but 
it,  independently  of  such  aids,  my. mind  be  instantaneously  en- 
riched with  all  the  words  of  a  language  before  unknown  to  me, 
the  effect  has  not  its  cause  in  nature.  The  event  is  super- 
naturaL  The  application  of  this  remark  to  the  apostles,  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  ex- 
ternal application ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure, 
looks  like  the  application  of  some  hidden  means  of  art  It 
it  were  unnecessary,  such  process  is  arraigned  as  being  im- 
proper in  the  mode,  and  even  ridiculous. 

Answbr.  The  three  miracles  .in  question  are  those  of  the 
man  whp  had  been  bom  blind  (John  ix.  1 — 7.),  the  blind  man 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  23 — 36.),  and  the  deaf 
man  near  the  sea  of  Galilee.  (Mark  viL  3S — 37.)  In  the  first 
of  these,  *<  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle, 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,"  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  the  man 
went  thither,  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing.  In  the  second 
case,  "  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of 
the  town,  and  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands 
upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw  aught  t  and  he  looked  up,  and 
said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he  put  his  hands 
again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up,  and  he  was  restored, 
and  he  saw  every  man  clearly ;  and  he  aent  him  away  to  his  own 
house,  saying.  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the 
town."  Nearly  similar  was  our  Saviour's  treatment  of  the  deaf 
man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into  whose  ears  he 
put  his  fingers,  and  '*  spit  and  touched  his  tongue ;  and  looking 
up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that 
is, — Be  opened !  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain." 

"  These  three  are  the  only  instances  where  a  deliberate  er- 

thing,  because  It  stands  In  need  of  another  miracle,  to  give  testimonj  to 
it,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  wrought  And  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  pro< 
&ne  authors,  nor  in  commoo  use  of  speech,  is  any  thins  called  a  miracle, 
but  what  faUs  under  the  notice  of  our  senses;  a  miracle  being  nothing 
else  but  a  supernatural  effect  evident  to  sense,  the  great  end  and  design 
whereof  Is  to  be  a  sensible  proof  and  conviction  to  us  of  souiething  that 
we  do  not  see.  For  want  of  this,  transubstantiation  is  no  miracle ;  a  sign 
or  miracle  is  always  a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign.  Now, 
that  such  a  change  as  Is  pretended  in  transubstantiation  should  really  be 
wrought,  and  jet  there  should  be  no  sign  of  it,  is  a  thing  verr  wonder  Ail; 
but  not  to  sense,  for  our  senses  perceive  no  change.  And  th^  a  thing 
should  remain  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was,  hath  nothins  at  all  of  wonder 
in  it  We  wonder,  Indeed,  when  we  see  a  strange  thing  done,  but  no  man 
wonders  when  he  sees  nothing  done."  Sermons,  voL  U.  p.  440.  8to.  Loq- 
doo,  1320, 
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temal  application  in  related  to  hate  been  lued,  and  in  all  thege 
cafles  the  reason  for  using  it  seems  to  have  been  one  and  the 
oame,  namely ,  to  convey  to  the  individuaU,  on  vhom  the  mira- 
clet  •mere  performed,  a  clear  aeturance  that  Jeouo  vat  the 
perton  at  rohote  command,  and  by  vhoee  agency,  the  cure  vao 
wrought,  and  to  enable  them  to  otate  to  othero  the  ground*  of 
thio  aeourance  fully  and  circumetantially.  For  tibis  purpose 
our  Savioor  used  such  a  mode  of  application  as  was  best  cal- 
culated to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses  these  men  possessed, 
unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as  led  them  to 
observe  that  he  was  about  to  interpose,  in  order  to  perfect  those 
organs  which  were  defective.  A  Uttle  attention  will  show  that 
every  drcumstance  in  the  different  modes  of  application  had  this 
tendency. 

"  A  blind  man  can  know  another  only  hy  the  voice  or  the 
touch.  The  bUnd  man  near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the 
town  remote  from  the  crowd,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  person 
who  spoke  to  or  touched  him ;  he  then  spat  on  hb  eyes,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  restored  him  to  sight,  though  imper- 
fectly,— after  that,  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  clearly.  What  possible  mode  could  give  him  a  more  full 
assurance  that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  the  interposition  of  an 
external  agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that  agent  1  The  deaf  man 
could  judge  of  the  intentions  of  another  only  by  seeing  what 
he  does ;  him  therefore  our  Lord  took  aside  from  the  multitude, 
that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to  himself;  and  then 
he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus 
signifying  to  him  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  in 
these  organs ;  he  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
speaking,  to  signify  that  the  change  would  proceed  from  a  divine 
power,  exercised  at  his  interposition. 

*'The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's 
application  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  bom  blind ;  it  assured  him 
that  the  person  who  came  close  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him,  and 
anointed  his  eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition  the 
cure  was  wrought  Immediately,  on  approaching  our  Saviour, 
after  receiving  his  sight,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his 
voice.  Had  the  grounds  of  his  assurance  been  less  full  and  dr- 
cumstantial,  he  never  could  have  so  unanswerably  silenoed  the 
objections,  and  replied  to  the  captious  queries  of  the  Pharisees, — 
fFhat  did  he  do  to  thee  ?  how  opened  he  thine  eyeo  ? — He 
an-wered,  and  taid,  A  man  that  it  called  Jetuo  made  clay,  and 
anointed  mine  eye;  and  taid  unto  me.  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  -wath  ;  and  1  went  and  wathed,  and  I  received  tight, 

*^  We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
design  of  these  external  application^  by  observing,  that  they 
were  used  in  no  instance  except  those  of  blindness  and  deafiiess, 
when  a  defect  of  the  senses  rendered  them  necessary  to  convey 
such  assurance  of  Jesus  having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle. 
And  still  more,  by  observing  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  three  men  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's 
power  and  character.  ,  The  man  bom  blind,  he  healed  without 
any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man, 
do  not  appear  to  have  'come  of  themselves,  they  were  brought 
by  their  friends ;  more  precaution  was  therefbra  necessary  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  person  by  whom  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
and  give  them  fiiU  evidence  that  it  was  his  sole  work.  When 
the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  and  two  others  near  Jericho, 
applied  to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared  pre- 
vious conviction  of  his  divine  power  that  they  followed  him, 
crying.  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  ut  /  Here,  therefore, 
a  less  remarkable  external  application  was  suflicient ;  as  they 
professed  their  belief^  Jesus  only  required  that  this  profession 
should  be  sincere :  Believe  ye,  taid  he,  that  I  have  the  power  to 
do  thit  ?  and  they  taid.  Yea,  Lords  then  he  touched  their  eyetj 
toying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you  /  and  their  eyet 
were  opened, 

**  If  these  remarks  are  just,  they  exhibit  one  of  those  number^ 
less  cases,  where  incidents  apparently  minute  and  objectionable, 
when  well  considered,  display  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  facts, 
and  the  admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  in  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the 
extravagances  of  a  wild  and  senseless  &natic,  but  plain  prooft 
of  a  divine  power,  exhibited  with  the  sobriety  and  dignity  be- 
coming his  divine  character."^ 

5.  Not  onlt  public  monvmjuits  must  bx  kept  up,  but 
acme  outward  actions  must  also  be  constantly  peft- 
rormbd,  in  memory  of  the  pacts  thus  pubucly  wrouoht. 

*  Dr.  QraTes*B  "Essav  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evange- 
Vsta,  deiigosd  to  prove  that  ikey  were  not  Enthusiasts,"  pp.  287,  88a. 


6.  Such  monuments  m478t  be  set  up,  and  sutn  actions 

AND  OBSERVANCES  INSTITUTED,  AT  THE  VERY  TIME  WHEN  THOSE 
EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE,  AND  BB  APTERWAROS  CONTINUED  WITH- 
OUT INTERRUPriON. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any 
facts  should  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  afier-ages,  when 
the  generation  asserted  to  have  witnessed  them  had  expired  i  for, 
whenever  such  fiurto  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not  only  monu- 
ments are  said  to  remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  obser- 
vances had  further  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate  them 
by  the  nation  appealed  to,  ever  since  they  had  taken  place  (  the 
deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no  such  monuments  ap- 
pearing, and  by  the  experience  of  every  individual,  who  could 
not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances  had  been  used 
by  them,  to  commemorate  such  events. 

VII.  Let  US  now  apply  the  criteria,  thus  stated  and  ex- 
plained, to  the  ILLUSTRATION  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  Miracles  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  :~^ 

The  plagues  in  Egypt  were  witnetted  by  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Israelites,  and  felt  by  all  the  Egyptians.^At  the  Red  Sea 
the  Israelites  passed  through,  and  beheld  the  whole  host  of 
Pharaoh  perish. — ^Duiing  forty  years  were  tlie  children  of  Israel 
sustained  with  food  from  heaven.  SomQtimes  they  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  flinty  rock;  and  throughout  their 
journeys  they  beheld  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  on  the  tabernacle  by 
day,  and  the  fire  by  night  (Exod.  xL  38.) — ^At  the  passage  over 
the  Jordan,  **  the  watert  ttood  and  rote  up  upon  an  heap  g  and 
all  the  ItraeUtet  flatted  over  on  dry  ground  in  the  midtt  of 
Jordan,"  (Josh.  iiL  16,  17.^  To  eadi  of  the  miracles  here 
briefly  enumerated,  all  the  cnteria  above  stated  ¥rill  be  found  to 
apply. 

ri.]  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  by  Jeho- 
vah to  be  his  peculiar  ppople,  for  the  preservation  or  true  religion,  the 
miracles  performed  in  their  behalf  were  imqaestionablj  worthy  of  their 
Almiffhtv  Attttwr.    Here  we  have  the  pibst  marlc. 

[ii.j  The  miracles  in  question,  though  some  of  them  (as  the  plajrnes  in 
Egypt)  were  announced  before  thej  were  actually  performed,  did  actually 
and  really  take  place  in  Egypt,  and  were  n>moved  only  at  the  command  ot 
Moses,  while  the  land  of  Goshen  (in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt)  was  ex* 
empted  from  their  operation.  Here  we  have  our  skcokd,  THmo^  and 
FOTTBTH  marlcs  moat  fully  established ;  for  all  the  mingles  above  mentioned 
were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about  the  time  whib  they  actually  took 
place  :  moreover,  he  recapitulated  the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought  in 
Eicypl  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  those  who  were  present  for 
the  truth  of  them;  which  no  wise  man  would  have  done,  if  he  could  have 
been  confuted. 

nil.]  Further,  all  these  miracles  were  witnessed  by  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  persons,  who  remained  collected  in  one  camp  lor  forty  vears : 
an  assembly  so  great,  probably,  never  before  or  since  remaned  collected 
In  one  bod^  for  so  long  a  period.  If,  then,  this  whole  nation  had  not  been 
entirely  without  eyes  and  ears,  if  they  were  not  bereft  of  reason  and 
sense.  It  was  Impossible,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said  to  have  taken 
place,  that  they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had  they 
not  been  reaL 

[Iv.]  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  when 
all  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance 
from  bondage,  which  was  Its  immediate  conaequence,  Moses  changed  the 
beginning  of  their  year  to  the  m<mth  when  this  event  happened,  and  insti- 
tuted the  feast  of  the  passover.  To  this  was  added  the  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-bom  of  man  and  beast  to  the  Lord,  vrith  the  follo«rina  re- 
markable charge  annexed :— "  And  it  thall  be  when  thy  children  tuklkee 


the  Lord  tlew  all  thefirtt-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  firtt^wm  of 
nwsn,  and  thefiret-bvm  of  beaat^—Therd'ore  Itacrijice  to  the  Lord  all  that 
openeth  the  matrix,' "  Ac.  (Exod.  zlii.  14. 16.)  All  these  things  have  been 
observed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  troth  of  the  narration  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  In  ftirther  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart ;  and,  besides  the  pass- 
over,  the  ^sat  of  tabernacles  was  Instituted,  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  Desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  eteeq.); 
as  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (Deut. 
xxvi.  5—10.),  In  memory  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt 
In  all  these  instances  we  have  our  fiftb  and  sucth  criteria  most  clearly 
and  decisively  established. 

[v.]  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  miraculous  supply  of 
the  Israelites  with  food,  the  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  pot 
of  manna;  and  to  the  twelve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that 
river,  and  were  set  up  by  Joshua  at  Gilxal,  as  a  memorial  to  them  for  ever. 
How  Irresistible  is  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Leslie  on  this  last  monument  7  **  To 
form  our  argument,"  says  he,  "  let  us  suppose  that  there  never  was  any 
such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan ;  that  these  stones  at  Gllgal  were  set 
up  upon  some  other  oecasion ;  and  that  some  designing  man  in  an  after-age 
invented  this  book  of  Joshus.  afllrmed  that  it  was  written  at  the  time  of  that 
imaginary  event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  this  pile  of  stones  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him.  'We  know  this 
pile  very  well ;  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason  for  it,  nor  of  this 
book  or  Joshua ;  where  has  it  lain  concealed  all  this  while,  and  where  and 
how  came  you,  after  so  many  ages,  to  find  iti  Besides,  this  book  tells  us, 
that  this  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught  our  children  from 
age  to  age.  and  therefore  that  they  were  always  to  be  instructed  In  the 
meaning  or  this  particular  monuroent,as  a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never 
tauglitu  wben  we  were  chjldreo,  oor  did  we  ever  leach  our  children  any 
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aoeb  thing ;  and  it  is  In  the  highMt  d^ffM  iiDpiobable  that  nch  an  empha- 
DC  ordiniuice  should  have  l>een  forfotten,  daring  the  continuance  of  ao  re- 
markable a  pile  let  up  fof  the  expreaa  purpoae  of  perpetuating  ita  remem- 
brance.' And  it,  where  we  ttnow  not  the  reaaon  of  a  bare  nalcea  monooient, 
•  ficbiiooa  reaaon  cannot  be  imposed ;  bow  much  more  is  it  impoaaible  to 
impose  upon  ua  in  actiona  and  obaervancea  which  we  celebrate  in  memorj 
of  particular  evenia.l  How  impoaaible  to  make  ua  forget  tboae  paaaages 
-whictk  we  daily  commemorate,  and  persuade  us  that  we  bad  alwajs  kept 
such  inatitutiona  in  memory  or  what  we  never  heard  of  before :  th^  ia,  that 
we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !  And  if  we  Und  h  thus  impoaaible  for  an  im- 
poaition  to  be  put  upon  ua,  even  in  some  ihinga  which  have  not  all  the  marks 
before  mentioned ;  bow  much  more  impoaaible  ia  it  that  any  deceit  should 
be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marka  do  meet  !"> 

2.  SecoDdlj,  the  obsenrations  contained  in  the  nieceding 
pages  apply  with  similar  weight  and  propriety  to  the  Mira- 
cles RBCORDBD  IN  THB  Nkw  Tbstambnt  ;  the  nnmber,  tbp 
riety,  and  greatness  of  which,  as  well  as  the  persons  by  whom, 
the  persons  before  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
respectively  performed,  together  with  the  effects  produced  by 
them,  and  the  incontestabte  fiict,  that  their  realit^r  was  never 
denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who,  living  near  the 
time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as  well  as  the 
inclination  to  deny  them,  if  they  had  not  been  aeiuaUy 
WTouorht,  are  all  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  If  only  one  or  two  miracles  had 
been  wrought  for  this  puipose,  it  might  have  been  considered 
as  a  fortunate  chance,  which  occurred  at  a  convenient  season ; 
or,  if  Christ  had  performed  them  privately,  and  before  his 
own  disciples  only,  they  might  have  been  suspected  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  fraud  ana  imposition.  But  the  reverse  of 
all  this  was  the  actual  fact ;  for, 

(1.)   The  iruxBXR  of  Chrut*9  miraclet  vtu  very  great. 

If  we  conaider  only  thoae  which  are  recorded  a/  largty  they  are  about 
forty  in  number ;  and  conaequently  the  opportunities  ofejcauiinotion  were 
increaaed,  and  of  deceit  proportionably  leaaened.  But  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  been  beyond  all  number,  if  we  take  into  account  the  seve- 
ral injcanees  in  which  we  are  told  that  grtat  muUitudea  docked  tu  Je«ua, 
wtw  were  alBicted  with  varioua  diaeasea,  for  the  moat  part  incurable  by 
bntiian  sliill.  and  that  he  keaUd  them  aii ;  and  that  thousands  were  fed  by 
hiin  with  a  few  loavea  and  fishea.  The  Gospel,  indeed,  is  full  of  the  miracles 
of  Chri«t;  and  one  of  bis  biofcraphers  imbrms  us,  that  he  performed  a 
greater  number  than  are  in  any  way  recorded.    But, 

(2.)  There  toot  a  great  vabistt  in  the  miraclet  recorded 
in  the  .Ww  Teetamentf  which  -were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and 
might  be  reviewed  and  re-examined,  at  in  many  inttancet  we 
know  they  actually  were. 

The  TAUBTT  of  Chriat'a  miracles  is  a  circumatance  that  claim?  our  atten- 
tion equally  with  their  number.  As  no  imposiorn  ever  pretendt^d  to  per- 
form a  great  number  ofmiraclca,  so  they  always  or  usually  limited  them- 
solvea  to  one  species  of  them.  It  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Moses,  which  at  length  convinced  the  E^ptian  magicians 
that  the  power  by  which  he  wrought  them  was  divine.  From  the  variety 
of  eflWctain  the  univerae,  we  conclude  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  devign- 
ing  cause.  One  effect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of  tlic  same  icind, 
may  be  inadvertently  ascribed  to  chance ;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the  per- 
sons producing  such  effects  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  peculiar  skill 
in  accompliahing  them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  impoaingon  men  in  respect 
of  them.  But  a  variety  of  effects,  all  mutually  distinguished,  and  each  per- 
fect m  its  kind,  augf  ests  the  idea  of  a  perfect  agent,  powerful  and  design- 
ing,  employed  in  producing  them.  And  this  is  the  caae  with  the  miracles 
of  Christ ;  for,  not  one  disease  only,  but  all  are  aubject  to  the  power  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles;  not  only  diseases,  but  every  calamitr  which  is  in- 
cident tu  mankind  are  banished  by  therr  word ;  and  even  death,  the  last 
enemy,  ia  obedient  to  them,  and  gives  up  his  prey  at  their  command,  espe- 
cially at  the  command  of  Christ  We  behold  tiim,  giving  eight  to  the  born 
AfiiM,— healing  the  obstinate  /e7>roay,— maicina  thoae  who  wanted  a  limb* 
per/eef,— those  who  were  biMted  double,  straight,— those  whoaAooA  with  Uie 
fKiZty,  robust,— nerving  the  withered  %xm  with  «/reng-/A,— restoring  the  «»- 
sane  and  demoniaee  to  reaaon,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  That  great  mi- 
racle of  raising  the  dead,  in  particular,  Christ  performed  no  less  than  four 
times ;  once  on  the  mler'a  daughter,  just  ^fler  ahe  had  expired,— again,  on 
tlie  widow's  son,  as  he  was  carried  on  his  bier  to  be  interred, — a  third  time 
on  Lazarus  when  he  had  laid  in  his  grave  four  days,- and  lastly,  tho  great- 
est instance  of  all,  in  himself.  We  behold  the  aposdes  also  expelling  de- 
mons, restoring  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  aight  to  the  blind,  healing  all 
manner  of  dis«>a8es,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  These  supematnrel  works 
were  not  performed  in  a/eto  uiatancea,  with  heaitalion  and  diffidence;  but 

a  Lealie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  22. 3d  edit  "Rie  real- 
ity of  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses,  and  the  impossibilitr  of  account- 
ing  for  them  by  natural  means,  are  ably  vindicated  by  M.  Du  Voisin,  Auto- 
rite  des  Uvres  de  Moyse,  pp.  249—293.  The  various  miracles,  which  are 
conriivelT  nntte<^  above,  are  considered  in  detail,  and  excellently  illustrat- 
ed, by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Horte  Mosaics  (vol.  i.  j>D.  359—337.)  and  by  Dr. 
Grav«u^  in  his  Lecttirea  on  the  four  last  books  or  the  Pentateuch.    (Vol.  i. 

K.  151—171.)  In  hia  appendix  to  the  same  volume  (pp.  373—410.),  Dr.  O. 
«  reffitfd  the  sceptical  remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddea(who  chiefly  bor- 
rowed them  from  continental  critics),  which  have  lately  been  re-aaeerted 
by  .1  living  opposer  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before 
been  refuted.  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miraclea  (p.  151.  to 
the  pnd),  has  also  treated  on  the  principal  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
Npw  Testaments ;  and  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  of  by 
Dr.  IXxkl,  in  the  firat  and  second  volumes  of  his  Diacouraes  on  the  Miraclea 
and  Parablea.  (Svo.  4  vols.)  London,  1809. 

•  So  avXA.9uc  signifles.  It  ia  a  different  word  from  x«A.ev(,  and  has  a  dif- 
ferent Migniflcation.  Both  these  words  occur  in  Bfatt  xv.  31.  kvxxouc  v-ynti 
X«A.9«(  9tftv%TW9Tt^.  He  made  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  thoae  who  loanted 
a  hmb.  perfect^  and  the  lame  to  walk.  V/hat  an  amazing  instance  of  divine 
power,  of  creafive  energy,  must  the  reproduction  of  a  hand^  foot,  or  other 
li<nb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch  of  Jesus !  How  astoniahmg  to  the  apec- 
tatora !  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of  xwxxof,  tee  Wetstein,  Kypke,  and 
aioer  on  MatL  xv.  3L 


every  week  and  every  daiy  were  vttnenee  to  numerous  insTaiicea  of  them  for 
a  successive  aeries  of  yeora,  ao  that  all  suspicion  of  human  manag^en^ 
compact,  and  juggle,  waa  for  ever  precluded,  in  ahon,  not  only  man  hiaC 
every  other  behig  bovni  in  reedy  subjeetfon  to  their  voice ;  not  enly  animate 
but  inanimate  creaturea,  feel  the  power  of  God,  and  act  contrary  to  their 
naturea,  at  hia  wilL— The  winda,  the  wavea,  the  roclia,  the  aun,  the  earth, 
the  heavena,— all  are  the  subjecu  of  thoae  who  first  introduced  the  Chrio- 


(3.)  The  sxsieir  of  Chriofe  miraclea  waa  truly  important, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author, 

The  very  kinds  of  theae  miraclea  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
nearly  eeven  centuriee  b^ore  ;•  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  end  and  purpoae 
for  which  theae  miracles  were  wroi^bl,  we  find  it  grand  and  noble,  full  of 
dignity,  majesty,  and  mercv.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vaat  and  consistent 
plan  of  Providence,  extending  from  the  creaifon  to  the  conaummatKm  of 
all  thinga,  to  establiaha  ayatem  of  belief  hope,  and  practice,  adapted  to  the 
actual  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  which  had  been  revealed  in  part 
to  the  Jews,  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  tended  to  deatroy  the  four  great 
moral  evila,— so  prevalent  and  ao  perniciou^— vis.  atheiam,  acepticiam,  im« 
morality,  and  vice.  In  aubaervience  to  their  grand  object,— the  confirma. 
tion  of  hia  divine  miasion,  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  for  the  must 
benevolent  of  all  purpoaea,  the  alleviation  of  human  miaery  in  all  ita  forma, 
and  they  carry  in  them  the  charactera  of  the  greateat  goodneas  as  well  aa 
of  the  greatest  power.  Moat  of  them  were  performed  in  conaequence  of 
application  or  entreaty ;  and,  on  these  occaaiona,  the  character  and  con* 
duct  of  JeauB  appear,  adorned  with  the  most  delicate  expreasiona  of  com- 
pliance and  piety. 

[i.]  The  instances  of  the  leper,  %ho  applied  for  hiroaelC  as  Jesua  came 
down  from  the  mountain  (Malt  viii.  3.) ; — of  the  centurion,  in  applying  for  a 
favourite  servant  (viii.  8.) ;— of  the  aick  of  the  palay,  brought  in  his  bed,  and 
let  down  by  the  roof  (Luke  v.  IS.);— and  of  the  ruler,  whoae  daughter  lay 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  expired  before  his  arrival  (Luke  viii.  41.) ;— are 
all  ao  many  occaaiona  which  display  that  divine  compaaafon,  which  waa  ever 
open  to  the  cries  of  the  miserable :— a  compasaion  surmounting  every  ob* 
ataclc,  unconquerable  by  opposition,  and  with  dignity  triumphing  over  It. 
The  circnmatances  of  the  last-mentioned  application  are  remarltably  beau- 
tiful We  see  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  Ailing  dovm  at  the  feet  or  Jesu% 
beseeching  him  to  come  into  his  house ;  the  more  importunate  in  hia  en- 
treaty, as  probably  he  had  been  either  an  enemy,  or  liable  to  the  impute* 
tion  of  being  one,  and,  on  that  account,  alao,  the  more  doubtful  of  aucceaa ; 
to  cro¥m  all,  hia  case  waa  pitiable  and  preaaing :  He  had  one  only  daugh^ 
ter  about  twelve  yeara  qfage,  and  ahe  lay  a  dying.  Aa  Jesua  went  to  the 
house,  the  people  crowded  about  him,  and  in  the  throng  a  moat  compas- 
sionate cure  waa  wrought,  only  by  touching  the  hem  of  nia  garment.  In 
the  mean  time  the  young  woman  expiree,  and  messagea  are  aent  to  pre- 
vent his  tailing  any  Airther  trouble.  Thia  new  distress  has  the  effect  of 
heightening  the  compassionate  fi&vour.  It  instantly  drew  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  that  reviving  declaration,  the  preclude  of  the  niirarle  :  Fear 
not,  believe  onfu,  and  ahe  ahail  be  made  whole,    (Lulte  viii.  50.) 

[ii.]  Beautiful  as  these  instances  are,  yet  they  "yield  to  othera,  where  Je« 
BUS  wrought  his  miracles  without  application.  To  prevent  entreaty,  to 
watch  for  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others,  ia  the  very  eaaence  of  a  be- 
nevolent character,  and  is  the  perfection  of  sn  amiable  one.  The  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1 )  is  perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  in- 
sunces.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  di»ciples  could  either  ask  or  expect 
such  an  appearance  in  their  favour.  But,  as  the  miracle,  by  its  greatness, 
was  fitted  to  inspire  every  sentiment  of  respect ;  so  the  occasion  of  work- 
ing it  served  to  give  a  full  opening  into  the  indulgent  character  of  their  Mas- 
ter at  the  moment  of  his  calling  tnem.  His  entering  soon  after  into  Peter'a 
house,  and  healing  hia  wife'a  mother,  who  lav  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  viii.  \4\ 
was  also  an  act  of  indulgence,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  aecure  the  attach- 
ment of  this  zealous  disciple.  The  feeding  of  thousands  miraculously  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  gives  s  happy  and  striking  instance  of  an  attenuon 
descending  to  the  most  ordinary  wanta  of  men.  The  cases  of  disposses- 
sion have  the  most  humane  aspect  where  the  misery  was  great,  and  no  ap- 
plication suppoeable,  nor  any  deaire  of  relief,  on  the  part  of  the  persona 
possessed. 

[iii.]  There  are  two  inatances  of  such  diatresaes  aa  every  dav  occur,  in 
which  we  aee  Jesus  interposing,  unasked,  with  the  most  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. One  is  a  case  of  infirm  old  age ;  the  other  of  youth  cut  off  in  Its 
bloom ;  distresses  roortifVing  to  the  pride  of  man,  and  always  deeply  sffect- 
ing  to  a  generous  mind.  Wilt  thou  be  made  trhnle  7  saya  Jesus  to  tlie  old  man 
lying  at  the  pool  of  Betheada.  (John  v.  6.)  The  helplessness  of  distressed 
old  age  cannot  be  paintei^in  more  lively  colours,  than  in  the  simple  account 
which  the  man  ^[ives  of  himself ;  and  never  waa  relief  dispensed  with  more 
grace  and  dicnity  :  Jeava  aaith  to  him,  Riae,  take  up  thy  bfd  and  walk. 
(John  V.  8.)  The  other  diatress  ia  atill  of  a  more  tender  kind,  the  untimely 
death  of  an  only  aon  ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  preaent  occasion 
heightened  bv  the  concurrence  of  affecting  circumstancea.  Jeaus  trent 
into  a  city  called  Nain.  Now,  when  he  came  nirh  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
behold  there  waa  a  drad  man  carried  out,  the  only  aon  of  hia  mother,  and 
ahe  waa  a  widow.  And  much  people  of  the  eify  waa  with  her.  (Luke  vii. 
11,  12.)  In  attending  to  the  narration,  we  symiialhiKe  deeply  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  sorrownil  mother;  we  even  participate  in  the  aynipath^  and 
Borrow  of  the  attendanta.  Such  a  distress  waa  adapted  to  the  cfivine  pity  of 
JeauB.  When  the  Lord  aaw  her,  he  had  eompaaaion  on  her,  andaaid  unto 
her,  Weep  not  (Luke  vii.  13.) ;  and  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  aaid, 
Young  man,  ariae.  (14.)    And,  leat  the  immediate  object  of  the  miracle 


•  The  circumstance  of  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  many  years 
before  the  performance  of  them,  la  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  re- 
movea  all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  impose  on  the  understandings  of  men. 
to  sway  them  by  the  power  of  novelty,  or  to  aurpriae  them  by  a  species  or 
proof;  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.  In  this  respect  the  miraclea 
of  Jeaus  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Moaea.  When  Mosea  ap- 
peared, the  notion  of  a  miracle  must  have  been  new  and  unprecedented ; 
allowing  this,  there  waa  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  miraclea,  among  a 
rude,  uncivilized  people.  But,  when  the  world  became  more  poliahed, 
and,  by  the  frequency  of  Imposture,  more  suspicious  and  inquisitive.  It  waa 
highly  proper  that  the  speciea  of  proo^  by  which  any  new  system  waa  con- 
finned,  ahould  be  previously  notified,  or  be  such  aa  men  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to.  Thla  applied  particularly  to  the  Jews,  the  witneaaes 
of  the  miraclea  of  Jesua.  They  were  much  prepoaaeased  againat  him ;  and 
it  waa  of  importance  that  the  proof  from  thia  quarter  ahould  appear  in  the 
moat  unexceptionable  tight  Jeauahad  this  In  view,  in  the  anawer given  te 
the  diseiplea  of  John  the  Baptiirt,  when  they  inquired  if  he  waa  the  Christ 
He  directs  them  to  his  miraclea,  in  proof  that  he  waa,  and  appeals  to  the 
predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  deacribed  the  character  and  ac- 
tiona of  their  Master.  Compare  laa.  xziz.  I&  19.  xxxv.  4—0.  and  Ixi.  1.  widi 
Matt  xl  4,  5.  and  Mark  vii.  37. 
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Aoald  eKane  na,  the  talitorlaii  eonelodea  the  account  of  It  wHh  obnrTin|, 
tiiat  J«sos  aelivered  him  to  hit  mother.  (15.)  Qreat  actions  in  ordinary  life 
have  often  much  of  the  terrible  in  tbeoi ;  if  tbej  have  beauliaa,  jet  they 
are  usuallj  of  the  awful  lund ;  but,  in  the  niiraclea  of  Jeaua,  there  ia  no- 
thing alarming ;  thev  were  hurtftil  to  none,  and  beneflcial  to  all  who  felt 
their  influence.  We  naturally  wish  ourselves  to  have  been  spectators  of 
those  agreeable  scenes.  This  was  the  charm  which  overpowered  the  stu- 
pidity or  prejudices  of  the  multitudes,  when  the  other  charms  of  the  mira- 
cles seemed  to  have  operated  faintly.  On  occasion  of  one  of  the  lowest 
exertions,  the  multitude  was  capable  of  making  the  following  reflection: 
He  hath  done  ail  thing9wea;ht  maketh  both  the  decif  to  heatt  and  the  dumb 
to  epeakA 

**  Compare  with  these  evangelical  miracles  the  pagan  mi- 
racles, as  delivered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  mira- 
cles after  the  church  was  supported  by  the  state : — ^but  there 
is  no  comparison.  The  latter  were  usually  such  as  would 
make  fools  stare,  and  wise  men  suspect ;  and  as  they  began, 
80  they  ended  in  vain,— establishing  nothing,  or  what  was 
worse  than  nothing ;  if  false,  the  tricks  of  deceitful  men ;  if 
true,  the  frolics  of Tantastical  demons."^ 

In  short,  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  nothing  in  them  fan- 
tastical or  cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kindness  and  be- 
neficence, done  to  persons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done, 
but  who  most  needed  his  kindness  and  benencence, — ^the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and  the  afflicted.  They  were, 
moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude  rather  than  fear,  and 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus  performed  no  mira- 
cles of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  very  few, — ^no  more 
indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  viz. 
the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  hypocrisy  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles,  performed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  there  are  only  two  which  carry  in  them  any  marks 
of  severity,  namely,  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the 
herd  of  ^  swine,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  herd 
perished  in  the  waters ;  and  his  causing  the  barren  fig  tree 
to  wither  away. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt  viii.  28—34.  Mark 
y.  112— 17.x  it  should  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  properly  speaking, 
command  or  do  this,  but  only  suffered  it  to  be  done ;  and  ft  is  no  more  an 
Impeachment  of  his  goodness  that  he  suflered  this  to  be  done,  than  it  is  of 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  permits  any  evil  to  be  committed 
ki  the  world.  Jesus  might  suffer  this,  perhaps,  to  diow  the  great  power 
and  malice  of  evil  spirits  if  not  restrained  by  Omnipotence ;  perhaps  if  the 
Jews  were  the  owners  of  the  swine,  to  punish  them  for  kee{>ing  such  ani- 
mals in  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  forbsde  the  eating  of 
swine,  and  even  the  keeping  of  them ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  owners  of  them 
were  Gentiles,  to  convince  tncm  of  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jew- 
ish laws,  which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  many  accounts,  and 
especially  for  the  prohibition  of  eating  swine's  flesh ;  and  farther,  it  may 
be,  to  punish  them  for  layins  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But,  who- 
ever they  were  that  sustained  this  loss,  they  seemed  to  have  deserved  it 
for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper ;  for  they  were  not  so  much  pleased 
with  the  good  that  was  done  the  alOicted  man,  as  thev  were  offended  with 
the  loss  nf  the  swine ;  and,  instead  of  being  awakened  oy  so  great  a  miracle 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  revere  the  power  of  Christ,  they  desired  him  im- 
mediately to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  They  couki  not  but  be  sensible, 
that  he,  who  had  wrought  this  miracle  among  them,  must  be  a  divine  per- 
son ;  vet,  because  they  had  sustained  some  loss  by  i^  they  never  applied  to 
bim  lor  mercy,  but  sent  him  away,  and  thus  showed  themselves  still  more 
worthy  of  the  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

[11.]  In  causing  the  barren  flg-tree  to  withter  away  (Malt.  juu.  19.  Mark  xi. 
14.  21.x  ieaas  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injury  to  the 
community  at  large ;  and  though  this  is  alleged  as  a  severe  miracle,  the  al- 
legation is  not  to  the  purpose.  For,  as  the  fig-tree  was  not  an  animated 
being,  so  it  was  not,  in  s  proper  sense,  capable  of.  being  kindly  or  unkindly 
treated,  but  was  a  proper  and  strong  figurative  representation  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  But  the  lesson,  which  this  action  dictated  to  his  disciples,  and 
DOW  dictates  to  ua,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  every  msn  alive,— to  the 
deist  as  well  as  to  the  believer.  If  the  opportunities  which  God  has  given 
OS  for  our  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  the  purification  of  our 
affections,  be  neglected  or  misemployed ;— if  we  be  found  unfruitAil  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
fiuth  in  mm,  we  must  expect  lo  be  withered  like  the  barren  fiff-tree,  before 
the  fiery  blast  of  his  displeasure,  when  he  cometh  tu  judge  tlte  earth.* 

There  were  good  reasons,  therefore,  for  Christ* s  severity 
in  these  two  cases ;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect 

foodness  and  benevolence.  *'  He  went  about  doing  good." 
[e  was  the  greatest  physician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ; 
his  constant  employment  was,  feeding  the  hungry,  healing 
the  sick,  casting  out  demons,^  and  raising  the  dead.    The 

<  Dr.  David  Hunter's  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesos  Christ,  vol. 
L  pp.  i»6— 291.  Edinburgh,  1770. 

«  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  toI.  i.  p.  266.  aa  edit. 

>  The  above,  doubtless,  was  the  general  design  of  the  emblem  of  the 
barren  fig-tree.  It  was  usual,  among  the  people  of  the  East,  to  designate 
things  by  actions ;  and  there  are  frequent  instances  of  this  nature  in  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament   In  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  familiar 

gpe,  gave  the  Jews  to  untlorstand  what  thev  must  expect  for  making  only  a 
rmal  profeasion  of  re1i|;ion  -.—The  kingdom  qf  God  thall  be  taken  from 
pou,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruit*  thereof.  (Matt  zxi. 
43.)  This  figure  of  the  fig-tree  was  emfdoved  by  Christ,  more  than  once 
to  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  parable  related  in  Luke  xiii. 
6—9.  In  Matt  xxi.  19.  and  Mark  xi.  14. 21.  it  Is  by  way  of  type  ;  there,  by 
way  of  parsble :  here  the  malediction  is  executed  upon  it ;  tnero  it  is  de- 
nounced (ver.  l.y-Cut  it  down,  lehy  cumbereth  it  the  ground? 

*  There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  In  Jesus  casting  out  evil  spirits,  which. 
by  Divine  Providence,  were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  Quit  time,  and 
l7  posscifl  many  persons.  "  By  this  be  showed  that  h«  eama  to  destroy  the 


first  of  his  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  eonyertiiig  water  into 
wine,  thus  sanctioning  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage, 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  m- 
nocent  festivity ;  and  one  of  the  last  was  restoring  the  ear  oi 
the  high-priest*s  servant  which  Peter  had  cut  off.  The  Gos- 
pel was  a  covenant  of  mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  ratir 
ned  and  confirmed  than  by  acts  of  mercy. 

[4.]  Contider  further  the  ensATViss  of  Chriefe  ndraelee. 

If  any  actions  can  be  caUed  mfaracuk>us,  those  of  Jeaas  are  taufispotablf 
80.  In  the  simplest  instances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find  soma 
circumstances  nxing  this  point,— such  as,  that  the  disease  was  In  its  nature 
incurable,  that  it  was  inveterate,  and  bad  tdflled  cTery  efiTort  of  art ;  that  It 
was  instantaneously  remove^  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  vrhbont  it, 
sometimes  by  a  touch,  or  by  apphcationa,  firom  which  in  a  natural  way  no 
relief  was  to  be  expected,— for  example,  anointing  toith  day  the  eyes  of  a 
man  bom  blind.  In  the  higher  inatancea  of  exertkua,  anch  aa  raisfaiff  the 
dead,  we  have  no  difllculty  in  determining  them  to  have  been  miraculona. 
To  explain  them  In  any  other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in 
confusion  and  absurdity,  on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  ennged  in 
it  But  it  is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  works  so  ^eat  could  never 
have  been  admitted  as  true,  bv  a  scrupulous  and  inquisitiTe  age,  had  there 
been  any  doubt  of  their  certainty.  Their  oaBATiiBaa,  which  all  had  occSp 
sion  to  know,  and  which  no  one  erer  contradicted  (as  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page),  secures  them  sgainst  the  sunncion  of  imposture.  Im- 
postors scloom  deal  in  great  tricks ;  this  would  offend  too  much  sgainst 
probabUityi  and  prompt  men  to  an  investigation.  Tbey  usually  aatisfy 
themsehres  with  little  tricksi  because  they  are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and 
more  easily  gain  credit 

[5.]  Obeerve  aUo  the  Fimsoira  btf  whom  theee  ndraelee  vere 
occompHehetL 

They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  to  be  poor,  nnlearnedi 
of  low  condition,  and  destitute  of  great  frienda  and  powerful  patrons ;  who 
gave  other  proon  of  their  mission^  and  did  not  reat  the  vehole  of  their  cause 
upon  miraclea,  but  who  likewise  insisted  upon  the  reasonableness  of  their 
doctrines,  which  they  offered  to  examination.  Further,  they  were  wrought 
by  persons  who  appealed  to  God,  and  declared  that  tbey  woukl  perform 
them.  By  acting  in  the  name  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  they  gave  the 
best  kind  of  proof  that  they  were  supported  by  him,  and  thua  prevented  ob* 
jections  that  the  wonder  might  happen  by  cnance,  or  be  effected  by  a  se* 
cret  iatal  power,  of  which  tbey  themselves  knew  nothing,  or  by  evil  spiriti^ 
or  for  other  ends  and  purposes ;  and  they  laid  themselves  under  s  neces- 
sity of  Ailfilling  their  promises,  or  of  psashig  for  men  who  either  deceived 
others  or  were  deceived  themselves.  But  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  not  the  only  persons  "  who  confidently  appealed  to  the  evidence  ol 
miracles,  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemiea ;  thus  daring  them,  as  it  were, 


to  a  detection  of  imposture,  if  any  impoature  had  existed  There  was  a 
class  of  writers  in  the  primitive  churcn  who  composed  what  were  Mvled 
Apoloous."    (Some  or  these  apologies  have  already  been  cited.)    They 


were  addreased  to  the  Pagans ;  and  it  was  their  avowed  deaign  to  defend 
Christianity,  and  to  vindicate  the  reception  of  It. 

"The  eldest  writer  of  this  descriptfon  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all 
acquainted  is  Qdadbatus.  He  lived  about  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  presented  his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Adrain.  A  passage  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius ;  (rom  which  it  appears,  tliat  he  formally 
and  confidently  appealed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  a  niaUer  which  aduiii- 
ted  not  of  the  least  doubt  or  controversy.  '  T^«  works  of  our  Saviour,'  ssys 
he,  '  were  alwaya  conspicuous,  for  they  were  reaL  Both  they  that  were 
healed,  and  they  (hat  were  raised  (Vom  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  cmly  when 
they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  not  only  whilst 
he  dwelt  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure  and  for  a  good  while 
subsequent  to  It:  insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  reached  to  our  times.'* 

"To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Jusmr  MAarm,  who  followed  Quadratus 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  years.—'  Christ  healed  those,  who  from 
their  birth  were  blind  and  deu  and  lame ;  causing  by  hia  word,  one  to 
leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a  third  to  see ;  and,  having  nJaed  the  dead  and 
caused  them  to  live,  ne,  by  his  work^  excited  attenuon,  and  induced  the 
men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Who,  however,  aeeing  these  things  done, 
said  that  it  waa  a  magical  appearance,  and  dared  to  call  him  a  magician  and 
a  deceiver  of  the  people.'* 

"  Next  in  chronological  order  follows  Tbrtuluan,  who  flourished  during 
the  same  century  with  Justin  Martyr.— 'That  person  whom  the  Jews  had 
vainly  imagined,  from  the  meanness  of  his  appearance,  to  be  a  mere  man, 
they  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  power  which  he  exerted,  considerefl 
as  a  magician :  when  he,  with  one  word,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of 
men,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleanaed  the  leprous,  strengthened  the  nerves 
of  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and,  laatly,  with  one  command,  raised  the 
dead ;  when  he,  I  say,  made  the  very  elementa  obey  him,  asauaged  the 
atorms,  and  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating  himself  U>  be  the  Word 
of  God.'' 

"  We  may  finally  notice  Orxokn,  who  lived  In  the  third  century,  and  who 
published  a  regular  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  philosopher  Celsus. 
'  Undoubtedly  we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  be- 
cause he  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind :  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  persuasion  by  whst  Is  written  in  the  prophecies ;  Then  shall  the 
eyea  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the 
lame  man  ahall  leap  as  an  hart  But,  that  he  also  raised  the  dead,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  fiction  of  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  is  evident  from  hence: 
that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there  would  have  been  many  recorded  to  be 
raised  up,  and  auch  aa  had  been  a  long  time  in  their  graves.  But,  it  not 
being  a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded.'* 

"That  the  defendera  of  Christianity  ahonki  thua  needlessly  commit 
themselves  to  the  hostile  pagana,  If  no  miraclea  had  been  performed,  and 
when  a  regular  conAitation  of  their  pretences  waa  perfectly  easy,  it  is 
alike  difficult  to  account  for  and  hard  to  believe."* 


empire  of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretell  that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine 
should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be  put  to  flight  He  foresaw  that 
the  great  and  popular  objection  to  him  would  be,  that  he  vi^as  a  magician ; 
and  therefore  he  confhted  it  beforehand,  and  ejected  evil  spirits,  lo  show 
that  he  vras  in  no  confederacy  with  them."    Jortin's  Rem.  on  EccL  Hist. 

•'  Quadrat  ApoL  apod  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hurt.  lib.  Iv.  e.  3. 

•  Just.Bfart  Dial.  p.  2S8.  edit  Thirlby. 

t  TertuU  Apol.  p.  20.  ed.  Prior.  Par.  1676. 

•  Orig.  cont  Cefa.  lib.  11.  1 4a  

•  Faber*a  Difficulties  of  InfideUty,  pp.  230-382. 
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(6.)  The  per—nt  BBVomB  wKmm  the  ndraclet  werv  vrrtughi 
tUum  •ur  especial  n9tice* 

These  utoDishiog  actfont  were  not  performed  in  eequeftered  cella  or 
aoUiudea.  ceiKionsiy  shunning  the  light  or  truth,  and  the  scrutiny  of  officious 
inquiries.  They  were  wrougtu  in  e  leemed  age  and  In  civilized  countries* 
in  the  poUteat  and  best  inhabited  parts  of  the  world,  where  persons  are  not 
euilj  deluded.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  Christianity  was  pub- 
lished, a  general  prejudice  In  the  people,  and  a  verr  severe  suspicion  in 
the  government,  prevailed  against  the  belief  of  miracles.  They  were  stig- 
mauzed  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  magic;  and  Augustus,  It  Is  well 
known,  had  published  very  rigorous  edicU  sgainst  the  whole  race  of  prat- 
tigiaiort  or  jugglers.  Further,  the  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  in 
the  face  of  day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemiea  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  whose  calm  and  deliberaie  investigation  they  were  submiUed ; 
and  at  a  time,  when  men  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  expose 
them  if  they  were  impostures,  and  who  were  in  no  danger  of  being  called 
atheists  for  disbelieving  them,  and  of  being  uisulted  by  the  populace  and 
persecuted  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  deriding  thom.  The  miracles  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  wlmessed  by  thousands,  who  would  have  re- 
joiced in  the  detection  of  imposture,  had  any  been  attempted  or  practised, 
and  who  scrutinixed  both  them  and  the  persons  on  whom  they  were 
wroocht,  with  the  nicest  subtilty  and  strictest  accuracy,  in  order  (if  possi- 
ble) to  discover  any  fraud  or  alsehood  in  them.  The  persons  who  had 
experienced  these  miraculous  effecta,  and  who  had  been  cured  of  blind- 
neaa^  leproay,  palsy,  or  lameness,  or  who  had  had  lost  limbs  restored  to 
them,  or  who  bad  oeen  ralaed  from  the  dead— ^ese  persona  lived  many 
years  aftei  waids  public  monuments  of  them— and  carrying  about  with 
them,  in  their  own  penons,  the  full  conviction  of  these  amazing  opera- 
tions.* 

(7.)  The  XAinrxm,  toe,  in  which  these  miracle*  -were  per- 
firmed,  m  equally  worthy  of  attentieti,  fir  ite  publicity,  nm^ 
pScity,  and  dieintereotedneeo, 

(L]  As  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  numerous,  dlverai- 
fled.  and  great,  so  they  were  wrought  opkkly  and  pcbucly,  without  con- 
eealment  or  disguise,  which  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to  establish  their 
credlL 

P^an  antiquity  ftimlshes  us  with  aecounts  of  pretended  miracles,  and 
ef  pretended  miraculous  intercourses  between  men  and  their  deities:  but 
the  scene  of  them  is  always  laid  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  and  disco- 
very. Modem  mlraelea  also  have  in  a  great  measure  owed  their  being  to 
the  same  source.  When  Jesus  begsn  to  work  miraclea,  he  did  not  retire 
into  deserts  and  comeriL  as  if  there  had  been  something  in  the  operation 
to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  would  bring  the  whole  intodiscre- 
dtt.  But  as  he  aroeared  in  the  world  on  purpose  to  instruct  it,  and  as  his 
doctrine  was  for  this  pur|M>se  delivered  m  public,  so  his  miracleik  which 
were  chiefly  exhibited  for  the  support  of  the  doctrine,  were  public  also ; 
being  performed  in  the  most  frequented  places  and  on  the  most  public  oc- 
casions, as  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  on  solemn  festivals.  Thus, 
many  were  done  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when 
there  waa  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
others,  in  the  public  streets  of  villages  and  cities;  others,  in  the  public  sy- 
nagogues ;  and  others,  before  great  multitudes,  who  came  together  to  hear 
Jesus,  and  to  be  healed  by  biin  of  their  infirmities.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  miracles  were  wrouxht  in  the  vicioitv  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which 
was  surrounded  by  large,  fertile,  and  populous  tracts,  especially  the  two 
Oalilees,  containing  many  (owns,  and  a  multitude  of  villages,  (he  least  of 
which  towns  (Josephus  infonns  us)  contained  upwards  ofj^teen  thotuand 
somZs.*  Some  of  Christ's  miracles,  indeed,  were,  from  their  nature,  more 
private  than  others  ;*  yet  privacy  was  never  industriously  sought  after, 
except  where  the  reasons  or  it  are  obvious.   But  an  instance  or  two  of  this 


kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  Invalidate  the  credibility  of  groat  numbers 
<^lily  performed.  Considering  the  opposition  of  the  world,  it  would  not 
have  been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus  been  less  public ;  in 
some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  with  propriety ; 
but,  to  the  last,  he  persisted  in  it ;  for  instance,  at  the  resurrection  of  his 
friend  Lssams,  only  a  little  before  his  own  death.  The  openness  of  the 
miracles  was  therefore  a  defiance  to  the  malice,  and  a  defiance  to  the  in- 
credulity of  the  world;  it  being  as  true  of  his  miracles  as  he  asserted  it  to 
be  of  his  doctrine  -.—Itpake  openly,  said  Christ,  to  the  world.  lever  taufht 
in  the  tynagoguej  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jewe  alwaye  reeort ;  and 
tft  eeeret  have  I  eaid  nothing.  (John  xviii.  20.) 

The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  pride,  vanitv,  or  ostentation.  When  a  man  preaches  up  him- 
self, and  assumes  hauffiitv  airs  of  Importance  and  superiority,  he  gives 
cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was  the  case  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  as  repre- 
sented by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  9.),  whose  principal  design  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  might  pass  for  a  very  ^eat  person  among  the  Samaritans.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  In  this  respect  was  unexceptionable ;  and  Jesus, 
during  his  ministry,  acted  as  a  servant  and  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God, 
ascribing  aO  his  miracles  to  his  Father.  While,  however,  Christ's  manner 
was  totally  free  from  ostentation,  his  miracles  were  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  sobriety,  decorum,  authority,  and  dignity.  They  displav  some- 
thing above  the  ordinary  character  of  man,  but  they  axe  facte  in  wnich  the 
spectators  could  not  be  mistaken. 

[ii.]  All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  Simfu- 
cirr  OP  BfAKifBiL 

They  are  often,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  incidental.  At  other  times 
he  wrought  his  miracles  when  prompted  by  entreaty,  or  where  such  an 
occasion  presented  Itself;  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  not  to 
have  wrought  tbem.  The  manner  of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all 
suspicion  of  deceit  or  vaingfory.  As  no  ostentation  is  displayed  before,  so 
none  is  evinced  after,  the  performance.  Often  he  forbade  those«  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  goodness  and  compassion  to  speak  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  obliged— a  hard  prohibition  lo  a  grMeful  mind  I   Often,  as  soon 


t  Qnsdratna,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  saya,  that  there  were  persons 
living  even  in  his  time,  upon  whom  Christ  had  wrought  miracles.  (See 
Eosebius.  Hist.  EccL  lib.  iv.  e.  3.)  And  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  their  infirmities,  or  raised  from  the  dead 
by  Jesus  Christ,  were  preserved  by  Providence  to  extreme  old  age,  to  be 
living  vritnesses  of  his  power  and  goodness. 

•  Josephua,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  iii.  c.  3.  S  2l 

*  When  it  happened  that  any  of  them  were  performed  privately.  In  a 
bouse  or  chamber,  the  effects  of  the  miracle  were  so  visible,  that  they 
could  not  but  be  observed  bv  great  numbers^  as  in  the  Instance  of  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  lifo. 

«  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  someUmes  enjoined  secrecy  on  Uwee  whom 
be  bad  bieale^  «¥pr<i>  PP-  W^  99, 


This  circumstance  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the  miracles ;  but  it  does 
more— it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  dignity.  It  la,  indeed^ 
(fifficult  to  say,  whether  the  ease  or  the  dignity  of  the  manner  is  most 
strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without 
one :  by  a  word  to  commaiid  the  winds  and  waves ;  by  a  word  to  raise  the 
dead  bodies  of  men,  siMnetimes  almost  from  corruption— «re  appearances 
which  surpass  all  th^  we  can  imagine. 

[iii.J  The  DisutrnssTBDMBss  with  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  wrought  is  another  circiuistance  that  demands  our  consi- 
deration. 

They  were  performed  for  no  worldly  advantage.  As  nothing  of  that  kind 
was  sought,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  Christ  and  by  bis  disciples.  When 
he  first  sent  them  forth,  he  expressly  commanded  them  to  take  no  fee  or 
cratuity  for  the  miracles  thev  were  about  to  work.  Freely,  said  he,  ya 
have  received;  freely  give.  (HatL  x.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  they  could  not 
tw  who  were  endued  with  such  powers,  nor  could  they  be  despised  by 
their  friends  and  foUowers ;  but  these  were  small  temporal  advantages,  in 
comparison  of  the  obloquy,  the  injuries,  afllictiona,  sufferings,  and  perse- 
cutions of  every  possible  kind,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles  of 
Christ  were  wrought  in  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  manner :  aU 
were  welcome  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  them ;  and  no  distinction  was 
made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only  exception  was,  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  would  not  work  miracles  to  gratify  curiosity  or  to  sanction 
unbelief.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  why  Jesus  did  not  perform  swra 
miracles  before  the  unbelieving  1  We  reply,  that  such  conduct  was  not 
necessary  lo  the  end  of  miraclea,  which  was,  to  afford  a  reaeonable  con- 
viction ;— that  it  was  not  likely  to  snswer  any  good  end,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  have  been  hurtful  to  such  unbeuevors ; — that  It  tended  to 
defeat  the  design  and  success  of  Christ's  ministry,  by  narrowing  its  sphere, 
or  shortening  its  duratfon ;— and  that,  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  was  unreasona- 
ble In  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  general  scheme  and  order  of  God's  moral 
government* 

(8.)  Anotb«r  cuncumstanoe  which  efM&nae  the  truth  and  vali* 
ditj  of  these  miracles,  ia  the  XFrxcTa  produced  by  the  per* 
firmance  of  them. 

Great  numbers  of  peraonsi  who  were  qpectators  of  them,  were  convinced 
by  them,  notwithatandin|  they  had  formed  and  cheriahed  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  the  religion  attested  by  these  miraclea.  In  consequence 
of  this  conviction,  they  quitted  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
catet^  and  with  it  ease,  pleasure,  fortune,  reputation,  friends,  and  relations ; 
they  embraced  the  (iospel  from  the  most  indubitable  persuasion  of  Its 
truth,  inviolably  adhered  to  (he  profession  of  it,  and  aealed  their  belief  of  It 
with  their  bkxxL 

(9.)  Lastly,  lo  iar  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apoatlea 
from  being  considered  as  frauds  or  impostures,  that  their  rxalitt 
wao  never  denied. 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  Jesus  Christ  and  hie  apostles  perform* 
ed  their  miracles,  must  here  be  specially  considered.  ^'  Seventy  years 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  (Thrist  and  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles.  During  all  this  inte«'val,  the  miracufous  gifts  in 
question  were  exercised.  Now,  as  every  repetition  in  case  of  imposture 
multiplies  the  dangers  of  detection,  and  every  extension  of  time  makes  it 
the  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  confederated  plan,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  miracles  oi  the  Gospel,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  wrought  and  inspected  during  a  period  of  so  many  years,  and 
Jet  no  instance  of  a  lailure  or  of  deception  was  ever  discovered  by  those 
erce  and  untiring  enemies  with  whom  Christianity  was  always  surround- 
ed."* In  fiict,  both  Jewsi  and  heathens  were  constrained  to  admit  them : 
though  they  ascribed  them  to  various  causes,  denied  them  to  be  proofs  or 
his  cuvinity,  or  maintained  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  miracles  of  the 
pagans,  lliua.  on  one  occasion,  the  Jews  attributed  Christ's  miracles  to 
Beelzobub,  and  on  another,  they  acknowledged  that  he  saveci  others,  while 
they  reproached  him  with  not  being  able  to  save  himself.  While  the  facts 
were  too  recent  to  be  disputed,  Celsus,*  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  and 
other  adversaries,  admitted  their  reality,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic,  and 
denied  the  divine  coromissioo  of  him  who  performed  thein.  But  to  who- 
ever cause  they  ascribed  them,  their  admission  of  the  reality  of  these  mira- 
cles is  an  involuntary  confession  that  there  vras  something  preternatural 
in  them. 

VIII.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  investi- 
gated for  want  of  room)  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  and  convince  every  candid  inquirer  that 
they  were  wrought  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  prove 
incontestably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed  the  promised 
Messiah. 

1.  The  MiBACLS  OF  TBI  CoiTvxRsioir  OF  Watih  iitto 
WiFB  at  Cana,  in  Galilee,  it  related  with  every  mark  of 
veracity.    (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

The  absence  of  all  collusion  could  not  be  more  happily  implied  than  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  discovenr  is  signified  to  the  company.  The  Jewish 
weddings,  it  should  be  observed,  lasted  seven  days.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  nuptial  feast,  from  the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride^ 


•  The  topics  above  briefly  noticed  are  illustrated  with  equal  force  and 
beauty  of  argument  by  Bp.  Hnrd.    Worka.  voL  vil.  Berm.  39.  pp.  168— 17&. 

•  Bp.  MHvalne's  (of  Ohio)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p. 
169.    (Ix)ndon,  1833.) 

t  This  man  doeth  maitt  notAOLsa  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  Judgment  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  assembled  in  council.  And,  Jesue  of  Naza- 
rethf  a  man  approved  of  Chd,  among  you  by  toondere  and  misaclss  and 
eigne,  tehieh  Ood  did  by  him  in  the  mtdet  qfyou,  ae  ye  youreelvee  know 
(Acts  ii.  22.),  was  the  appeal  of  Peter  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  the  men  of 
Israel—  What  ehall  we  do  to  theee  men  7  JFbr  theU  indeed  a  notable  mira- 
CLB  hath  been  done  by  them,  ia  manifest  to  cM  them  that  dwell  at  JeruetUem. 
and  WB  CANNOT  DBNT  it  (Acts  Iv.  l6.),  was  the  acknowledgment  extortea 
firom  the  Jewish  rulers,  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter 
and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  that  cttv.  For  the 
involuntary  ackpowledgment  of  Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries,  see  pp. 
81—83. 

•  On  the  evasions  to  which  Celsus  had  recourse  In  order  to  elude  the 
really  of  Christ's  miracles,  the  reader  wiU  find  some  Ibrclbla  remarks  in 
Mr.  CfumbsrlsBd*!  Observer,  vol  i.  no.  12. 
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or  perhaps  fh>in  the  number  of  caeMfl  being  greater  than  was  expected, 
there  wan  a  deficiency  of  wine.  Tt^iia  being  uiade  known  lo  Jesue,  1/e  com- 
mandc<i  the  servanla  lo  flU  aiz  large  veatfela  with  water  up  to  the  brim.  It 
waa  Uierefore  Impossible  lo  intcnoiz  any  wine.  The  servanu  alone  were 
privy  to  the  proeeu  of  the  miracle,  ana  were  desired  by  Jesus  to  carry 
■ome  of  the  new  wine  to  the  governor  of  the  fea^  The  wine  proves  ex- 
cellent, therefore  it  is  not  counterfeited ;  there  is  now  plenty,  and  there  teas 
need  of  it.  According  to  the  practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  occa- 
aiona,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  the  governor,  tlie  wine  which  the  gueats 
had  been  drinking  last  was  not  remarkable  for  excellence.  His  attention 
was  immediately  excited  by  Qiis  fresh  supply ;  and  he  gives  his  attestation 
to  it  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  wa;r,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatsoever.  He  called  the  bridegroom 
and  said,— £rery  man  eU  the  be  finning  bringeth  forth  good  wine,  and 
when  men  have  weU  drunk,  then  that  which  it  woree  ;  but  thou  haet  kept 
the  good  wine  untU  now.  This  incidental  testimony  carrifs  with  it  all  the 
air  of  authenticity  which  could  possibly  be  derived  from  the  unaffected 
mention  of  such  a  circumstance. >  The  miracle  became  public,  and  con- 
firmed the  fiuth  of  the  new  disciples  of  Jesus  ChrisL 

S.  TKe  M1EACULOC8  FxxDiire  of  Fits  Tbousaitd  Mxv, 
bendet  vomen  and  children  in  the  deeert^  vat  attended  with  a 
variety  %f  eircumttances  that  ghoro  the  imposnbiUty  of  faUe- 
haod  tfr  impotition. 

The  disciples  of  Chilst  Informed  their  compassionate  Bfasf er,  that  It  was 
time  to  dismiss  the  people  to  the  neij^hbouring  villages  to  buv  food.  Jesus 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  more  provisiun  than  nve  kwvea  and 
two  fishes.  The  want  of  food  for  such  a  multitude  was  certain,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  it  appeared  to  be  unpossible.  He  commanded  the  dis- 
ciples to  make  the  people  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass,*  and  to  place  them  in 
ranlcs  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  By  this  method,  all  confusion  was  avoid- 
ed, and  the  attendance  upon  them  was  rendered  more  easv :  besides,  the 
miraculous  operation  waa  thus  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  multitude ; 
■o  that  it  was  impossible  to  deceive  them  by  any  artifice  or  sleight  of  hand. 
Jesus  brake  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  distributed  th^m  10  the  apos- 
tles, who  again  distributed  to  the  people.  "  This  small  supplv  of  provision 
was  perceived  to  multiply  and  grow,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  as 
they  were  ministering  them  to  the  people,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  who,  in  afi  probability,  saw  the  small  frsgmenta  of  bread  or  fish, 
with  which  they  had  been  presented,  visibly  increase  while  they  held  them 
in  their  hands;  till  the  hunger  of  each  was  fully  satisfied,  and  sufficient  was 
•till  left  for  others  who  might  come  after  them."«  After  the  multitude  had 
•alen,  Christ  commanded  the  soostles  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  which 
waa  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  bad  plenty  of  food ;  and  the  disciples  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragntenu  that  remained.  After  this^  can  there 
be  the  least  room  for  incredulity? 

The  people,  struck  with  a  miracle.  In  itself  so  astonishing,  and  in  which 
they  were  so  deeply  Interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  prophet 
promised  by  the  AJmighly  to  succeed  Moses  (Deut  xviii.  15.),  and  they 
were  desirous  to  make  him  a  king,  because  the  Mensiah  (according  to  their 
nodons)  was  entitled  to  the  same  sovereignty  as  other  princes,  and  lo  rule 
OTer-lsrael  as  David  and  Soloouin  had  done.  This  circumstance  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  it  had  made  on  every  per- 
son's mind  who  had  witnessed  It.  Lastly,  on  the  next  day,  Jesus  Christ 
being  at  Capernaum,  and  speaking  to  the  same  people,  who  were  still 
•mased  at  ttio  miracle  which  he  had  performed,  rebuked  them  for  being 
sensible  only  of  its  temporal  effecta,  while  they  neglected  to  apply  it  to 
their  eternal  salvation.  This  reproach  not  only  establishes  the  miracle,  but 
also  gives  it  additional  dipiity,  by  exhibiting  the  design  which  Jesus  chiefly 
had  in  view  in  performing  It,  viz.  hi?  heavenly  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore. 
Impossible,  either  to  oppose  such  strong  evidence,  or  to  lessen  the  credit 
of  a  miracle  which  had  the  testimony  of  nearly  or  quite  eight  thousand 
persons  (reckoning  the  women  and  children  at  2S00  or  3000),  and  which 
b  so  necessarily  connected  wRh  other  facts  equally  public  and  true. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  subsequent  feeding  of  four 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  children,  related  in  filatt  zv.  32-^38. 

8.  EquaUy  remarkable  are  the  circumetancet  attending"  the 
tlmkLino  or  thc  Paralttig  (Matt.  iz.  2 — 8.  Mark  ii.  8 — 12. 
Luke  ▼.  18^-26.),  which  are  euch  as  to  convince  every  reason' 
able  person. 

This  miracle  was  wrought  In  the  presence  of  mainr  wttneraes,  some  of 
whom  were  secretly  enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his  fame.  The  man- 
ner In  which  they  presented  the  sick  of  the  palsy  Is  unparalleled,  and  at 
the  same  lime  ahows  the  confidence  they  placed  In  his  power  and  good- 
ness, as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  paralytic,  and  of  the  four  men  who  bore 
him  on  his  bed  or  couch.  WTien  they  could  not  come  nigh  becauae  of  the 
multitude,  they  went  up  on  the  house-top,  and  uncovered  the  roof  of  th^  apart- 
ment leAere  Jeaus  was :  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  him  anwn 
through  the  tiling,  with  his  couch,  into  the  midttl,  before  Jesus.  The 
manner  In  which  he  addressed  the  paralvtic  is  still  more  striklnx.  Jesus 
began  with  (he  remission  of  his  sins  (which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  object 
of  the  man's  petition)  without  saying  any  thing  of  his  malady,  with  which 
both  he  and  his  supporters  were  wholly  affected.  Jeaus,  seeing  their  faith, 
saith  unto  the  sick  of  the  paley,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  eine  be  for  given 
thee.  But  there  were  certain  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisee*  sitting  there  ; 
and  reasoning  in  their  hearts,  they  said  within  themeelves,  Thie  man  bias- 
ph^.meth.  This  secret  accusation  of  blasphemy,  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  idea  of  any  such  thing  before  the 
event :  Jesus,  after  replying  to  the  reasonines  in  their  hnarts,  commanded 
the  man  to  take  up  his  couch  and  walk.  And  nocBDTATBLT  he  ro»e  up  be- 
fore them  aH,  ana  look  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  and  departed  to  hie  ott*n 
houae.  ghrifying  Ood.  The  astonishing  nature  of  this  miracle  extorted  the 
admiration  oY  all  who  beheld  it,  and  they  exclaimed,  H^e  never  saw  it  on 
this  fashion. 

4.  While  the  miracles  of  Jeeos  were  acta  of  benevolence  and 


THE  MIRACLES  RELATED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES, 


I  WnkefiKld's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  112. 
«  Mail  xiv.  13—21.    Mark  vl.  3ri-44.    John  vi.  5~ia 

•  The  observations  of  the  evangelist  iNow  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place,  John  vi.  9.)  not  only  shows  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  mira- 
cle, but  also  hidicates  the  time  when  it  was  performed,  viz.  in  the  month 
of  February  or  March,  when  the  grass  is  at  its  perfection  in  Syria.  Mac- 
knig>)t,  in  loc. 

*  Townwnd's  New  Testament  arranged,  6lc.  vol.  1.  p.  260.  Mr.  Faber, 
In  his  DilTiRulties  of  Infidelity  (pp.  240,  211.),  has  some  forcible  remarks  on 
this  mirach,  proving  that  there  could  be  neither  fraud  nor  collusion  In  it. 


compaarion,  t)iej  at  the 
tiona  with  the  greater 


[Chap.  IV. 

time  aervad  to  ecmvey  hia  inatmo- 
and  dignity. 


To  overturn  prejudices  fostered  by  false  notions  of  reOgion,  strengthen 
ed  by  age,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  persons  in  authority,  and  to 
substitute  good  principles  in  their  place,  must  be  a  matter  of  great  deUcacy , 
and  will  always  require  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  This  was  the  great 
object  of  the  parables  of  Jesus :  it  was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole 
ministry,  and  with  infinite  propriety  entered  into  nis  miracles.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  sgalnst  his  p 


person,  among  other  things,  made  it  ne- 

1  he  ahould  work  miraclea.    There  were  alao  prcjodicee,  so 

deeply  rooted  in  the  minda  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  less  than  that  of 


cessary  1 


miracles  could  be  supposed  to  combat  them  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess, and  against  which  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed.  That  car 
lamities  are  always  the  oflbpring  of  crimes  is  one  prejudice  which  the 
depraved  nature  of  man  la  but  too  prone  to  indulge ;  and  the  Jews,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  thia  prejudice.  We  are 
told,  in  the  gospel  history,  of  some  who  came  to  Jeaus  under  this  influence, 
lellinx  him  of  certain  Galilvans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.) ;  and  on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  the  dsnger  and 
absurduy  of  the  error  by  a  plain  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a 
man  who  had  been  born  blind,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  mlo  the  same  mis- 
take, and  aoked  him.  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parent;  thai  he  was 
born  blind?  (John  ix.  1,  2.)  Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difficulty,  by 
giving  him  the  use  of  his  sight  He  did  so  without  going  om  of  his  ordi- 
nary course.  Miracles  were  a  part  of  his  work,  and  his  compassion  always 
prompted  him ;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraordinary  interposition, 
and  the  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  forcing  an 
aeceaa  to  hearta,  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. 

7'Ae  MoACUi  or  oivmo  Sioht  to  ths  Mam  who  hao  bkbm  bobm  auim, 
related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious miracles  wrought  by' Christ,  on  account  of  the  reluctant  but  dis- 
tinct testimony  to  its  reality,  which  was  given  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  (though  without  success)  to  discover,  if 
possible,  any  circumstance  which  coold  have  enabled  th<un  to  queatioa  or 
deny  it. 

As  this  miracle  has  been  the  subject  of  particnlar  cavil  by  Rousseau,  oa 
the  ground  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  it  which  dues  not  suit  with  a  super, 
natural  operation  or  miracle  (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  im- 
stantanetty  in  iu  performance,  and  independence  on  second  etuises);  and 
as  the  cavil  of  that  eloquent  but  seductive  and  licentious  infidel  has  been 
adopted,  vrithout  acknowledgment,  by  late^  opposers  of  revelation,  it  de> 
mands  a  distinct  examination.  • 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  has  perused  the  narrative  in 
question,  the  noble  simplicity  of  which,  together  with  its  circumstsntialhy, 
and  the  natural  and  graphic  delineations  of  the  workings  of  the  humsn 
heart,  are  ail  so  many  proofs  of  the  credibiUty  and  veracity  of  the  writer,— 
we  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  this  miracle. 

[1.1  In  the  pmsT  place.. then,  the  man,  on  whom  It  was  performed,  had 
not  become  blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  reUef.  He  was  certainly 
born  blind.  All  who  knew  him  were  witnesses  of  it ;  and  he  had  become 
very  generally  known  by  siltinc  and  begging  on  Qie  public  road.  His  pa- 
rents, as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  lo  take  noiice,  affirmed  the 
same  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  displeasure,  snd  did  not 
care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in  power  were  desirous, 
if  possible,  to  suppress.  , 

[ii.]  Bbcokoly,  the  men  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  lo  his  right  as  some 
others  did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind  Thus,  there  was  no  room 
for  suspicion  on  his  psrt.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  aent  him  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  did  not  wait  for  his  return  lo  receive  the  glory  of  such  a 
miracle  ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on  receiving  siitht,  did  not  know  who  the 
person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he  had  gone.  There  was 
therefore  no  possibility  of  collusmn  in  the  transaction. 

[ili.]  Thirdly,  the  very  question  proposed  bv  the  disciples,  which  occa- 
sioned the  miracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blindness  was  from  his  birth ; 
but  the  answer,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  so  little  conformsble 
to  their  notions,  or  to  those  of  the  Jews,  their  contemporanea,  that  it  is 
impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  entered  theii  minds,  if  they  had  not 
heard  It  from  his  lips.  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did  not  attribute  the  natural 
defect  of  the  blind  uian  to  a  particular  providence,  but  added,  that  it  was 
for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  sent  hmi,  and  also  to  manifest  his  works, 
that  this  man  was  bom  blind,  in  order  to  be  cored.  Who  ever  spoke  thus  1 
For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ  did  not  speak  thus  qfter  the  success, 
but  exposed  himself  to  be  contradicted  (according  to  the  opinion  of  men) 
by  him,  who,  he  says,  had  sent  him,  when  he  declared  the  fUture  pioof  of 
his  mission. 

[iv.]  In  the  ponani  place,  conalder  the  mode  employed  for  giving  the 
man  sight :  he  laboured  under  an  incmrable  blindness.  The  opacity  of  the 
crystalUne  humour,  which  is  called  a  cararocl,  and  the  Imperfect  or  pe- 
riudical  gutta  serena,  which  does  not  wholly  deprive  of  sight^  or  only  at 
certain  timea,  are  maladies  of  the  eye,  that  in  some  cases  admit  of  a  cure, 
which  depends  upon  a  variety  of  precautioriiL  preparationa,  and  remedies, 
that  (if  successful)  takes  effect  only  with  time,  and  in  most  cases  very 
imperfectly.  But  no  precautions  or  preparations  whatever  were  era- 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  the  man  bora  bhnd.  Though  a  cataract  mav  be  re- 
duced, or  an  accidental  or  periodical  gutta  serena  may  be  cured,  a  total 
blindness,  when  inveterate  and  from  the  blith,  is  incurable.  Such  haa 
been  the  prevalent  opinion  in  every  age.  Aristotle*  (whom  we  quote  only 
as  a  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his  own  time)  declares  thst  H  is  impossible 
for  one  bom  blind  to  receive  sight.  The  Jews  admlUed  this  truth  as  a  prin- 
ciple generally  known.  Since  the  world  began,  they  said,  t(  tros  never 
heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyea  of  one  who  was  bom  blind.  (John  ix.  32.) 
Medical  men  in  modem  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the  same  opinion : 
and  infidelity  never  could  produce  an  example  of  blindness,  absolute  and 
continued  ft  om  the  birth^  that  vras  cured  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Buch 
being  the  circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  was  it  natural  to  imagine  that 
clay  put  on  his  eyes  should  restore  him  to  sight  f  Could  any  one  have 
framed  such  an  expedient,  so  improbable,  so  contrary  to  the  effect  de- 
sired, so  proper  for  destroying  the  aight,  if  the  power  and  wiadom  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  not  employed  it,  and  imparted  the  requisite  virtue  to  it?* 
Moreover,  is  It  likely  that  a  person  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  bad  con- 
tinued 80  from  his  birth  to  manhood,  ahould  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus 
said  to  him ;  that  he  should  obey  hhn  so  punctually ;  that  he  should  ex- 


■  Cited  by  Casaubon  on  John  Ix.  1.  (Critic.  Sacr.  torn.  vli.  part  ili.  p  187.) 
Other  passages  from  the  ancient  classic  authors  are  adduced  by  Wetaietn, 
on  John  ix.T.    Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  902. 

•  For  the  reason  why  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  means  he  did,  to  give 
this  man  sight,  see  p.  100.  supra. 
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^  to  pvblie  ridieule,  by  carrying  the  clay  on  hla  eret,  and 

„  «lf  to  be  conducted  to  the  poul  uf  diloam,  with  the  hones  of 

benif  restored  to  his  sight  1  Is  It  not  such  a  dociUty  truly  astnuishiiig  i  And 


bow  could  any  such  thing  he  Imsgined  on  his  part  before  tf  happened  1 

(v.)  LoMtly^  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  public  street,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons,  ancl  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  strictest 
scrutiny  that  can  well  be  conceived.  If  we  had  heard  of  such  a  miracle,  we 
sliould  not  have  given  credit  to  so  surprising  a  relation,  till  we  had  inquired 
who  the  man  was  on  whom  it  was  said  to  have  been  wrought  1  Whether,  in 
(act,  he  had  been  bom  bUnd  7  Whether  he  actually  was  blind  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  met  himi  And  whether  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  really 
was  cured  7  Ail  these  inquiries  we  should  certainly  luive  made  ourselves, 
or  have  been  well  informed  that  they  bad  been  made  by  credible  people, 
before  we  would  have  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  toe  would  have  made 
these  inquiries,  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were  not  made  by 
tho^e  wDo-lived  at  that  time  7  ar  that  they  would  have  admitted  that  won* 
derful  lact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  would  have  done  )  Now  we  know 
that  these  very  inquiries  were  made  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
terminated  in  full  proof.  They  sent  for  his  parents,  who  declared  that 
their  doo  was  bom  blind.  He  was  hin)self  interrogated,  threatened  with 
ezcouimunication,  and  ultimately  cast  out  of  the  synagogue ;  and,  after 
ejiaminuig  the  afiair  to  the  bottom,  the  truth  of  the  miracle  was  established 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction.  On  the  one  side  there  appears 
noibiog  but  passion  and  calumny  ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  is  simple, 
smcere,  coherent,  and  infinitely  surpassing  the  low  lealousy  and  malice  of 
the  Pliarisees,  whose  utmost  efforts  only  rendered  the  truth  more  evident, 
aad  added  that  testimony  which  they  would  have  gladly  wrested  from  it,  if 
it  had  been  possible. 

The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cured  is  unanswerable— TTe  knew 
that  God  heartM  not  »inner»—*ince  the  world  began  woe  it  not  heard  that 
anjf  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  bUnd.  ^  thie  man  wete 
not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.  (John  ix.  31—^.)  » 

,  6.  Equally  remaikable  with  the  preceding  miracle  is  that 
vroujht  eU  JeruMtdem  by  the  apottle  Peter,  in  company  -with 
John,  en  ▲  Mav  who  ha.d  BBxir  lamb  from  bib  Birth  ;  and 
which  was  subjected  to  a  similar  rigorous  scrutiny. 

The  account  is  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
with  every  mark  of  veraeitv  and  genuineness.  All  the  circumstances  are 
so  connected  together,  and  so  inseparable ;  the  place,  the  time,  and  the 
perrans,  all  correspond  together  with  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  ad- 
mit a  part  without  being  forced  to  acknowledge  the  whole.  In  this  miracle, 
the  reailer  will  take  nouce,— 

[i.]  FiBST,  of  the  ruBuciTY  of  the  lame  man*»per»onand  condition. 

He  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  was  then  forty  years  old.  He  was, 
moreover,  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  having  been 
carried  daily  to  that  gate  of  the  temple  which  was  most  frequented  to  re- 
ceive alms.*  The  time  of  the  day  when  the  miracle  was  performed  was 
t^iat  of  public  prayer,  when  the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered,  when  there 
wAd  the  greatest  number  of  persons  present  who  were  assembled  from 
different  pans  of  the  city. 

(ii.]  Sbcondlt,  of  the  mammbb  in  which  the  miracle  wao  wrought. 

It  was  inotantaneouOf  and  was  so  perfect,  that  the  lame  man  could  not 
only  walk,  but  stood  and  leaned  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and  testified 
his  gratitude  to  Peter  and  John. 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  of  the  bbvbrb  bxaximation  which  the  traneaction  under- 
went. ^ 

Both  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  and  the  apostles,  are  dragged  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are  most  closely  interro- 
gated respecting  the  lact.  They  assert  the  reality  of  the  miracle  ;  they  de- 
clare that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  the  man  was  made 
whole— of  that  Jesus  whom  those  rulers  had  crucified.  What  discoveries 
do  the  chief  priests  make  1  The  apostles  are  in  their  hands.  The  man 
who  had  been  Isme  is  himself  stahding  by.  They  are  vested  with  AiU 
power,  as  magistrates,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  If  there  be  de- 
ceit, it  must  be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made ;  and  immediately  af- 
terwards five  thousand  Jews  are  convened,  and  einbrace  the  Gospel  in 
consequence  of  what  thev  had  seen  performed,  and  in  a  case  where  it  was 
morally  impossible  that  uiey  should  nave  been  deceived. 

Besides  the  miracles  related  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  there 
are  Uiree  remarkable  examples,  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  the  dead  to  life ;  viz.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synaffogue,  the  son  of  a 
widow  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus,  the  Drotner  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind  occurred  dur- 
ing nis  personal  ministr^r  is  not  related ;  though,  from  his 
message  to  John  (Matt.  xi.  5.),  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
other  instances.  But  these  which  the  evangelists  have  re- 
corded were  certainly  not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  The  Raisifo  of  tbx  Daushtbr  of  Jairus  to  lifb,  ie 
recorded  by  three  of  the  evangeUete,*  and  the  circumetancee 
related  by  them  are  in  almoet  every  point  exactly  the  eame. 

Jaims  applies  to  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  tnuliitude  of  people. 
Prostrating  Viroself  ot  his  feet,  Jairus  besought  hint  i>»  i  ..tr*'  ■,.  Uhs  iN.iise 
and  heal  his  daughter,  who  was  at  the  last  eztremitj    J'  ^^r  bis 

request,  and  on  his  way  was  followed  by  the  multitu<  I'      v  lif- 

fcrent  kind  was  performed  at  th^  moment  (for  all  E^i"  Mip  sts 

have  connected  it  with  his  progress  to  the  bouse  of  J^irui}^  b-y  iln.-  H-cin- 
taneons  cure  of  an  inveterate  disease,  in  a  pen^-Ti  who  on)^  n- •  i  aly 
touched  the  hem  of  his  garment;  a  circumstance  wbiclj  rhhI'  r.  :  the 
miracle  so  much  the  more  a  subject  of  observation  t..  iro^n  i      ..  len 

the  person  who  was  healed  was  publicly  Questioned  xu  vU  i  -  ne. 

At  the  same  instant  Jairus  was  informea  by  his  se  e  ',  ,i^i  n,  i  .  |h. 

ter  was  dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  lanher  kiri|» <r-i .hr.  1 1:  <  ^^ ^  i  , ,rd, 
whose  visit  to  his  house  they  then  considered  as  c<m  14. Nc-h  \u,u'r.,.^iry 
and  useless."    Oar  Lord,  aware  of  this  message,  cti-:uuidi^i:J  J:ijrij^-  DOt- 


1  Claparede's  Coosidermtions  on  the  Miradssof  the  Gospel,  part  ii.  eh.  4. 

•  Matt.  ix.  18-26.  Mark  v.  2a--13.   Lukeviil.  41^66. 

•  Maithew*s  narrative  might  have  led  us  to  have  supposed  her  to  have 
be«*n  dead  when  Jairus  first  addressed  our  Lord,  if  it  were  not  obvious 
Ih  u,  omitting  several  circumstances,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other 
ev  logelists,  ne  t>eg{nB  his  relation  at  the  time  when  the  father  knew  that 
Bh<>  was  dead,  and  placas  the  circumstances  in  his  narrative  after  that  time. 
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withstanding  to  rely  on  him,  and  went  steadily  on  towards  his  house,  with 
the  muilitudlB  attending  him.  All  the  customary  and  noisy  lamentations  for 
the  dead  were  already  begun ;  and  our  Lord  found  it  necessarv.  for  the 
quiei  of  the  family,  to  remove  the  mourners,  who  went  fonh  fully  pre* 

Rared  to^test  to  the  people  without,  the  certainty  of  the  deatli,  after  having 
eard  with  scorn  what  they  considered  as  a  doul>t  on  the  subject,  and  what 
our  Lord  intended  as  an  intimation  of  the  maid's  immediate  restoration  to 
life.  Putting  them  fonh  among  the  multitude,  he  retained  with  hire*the 
fiither  and  mother  of  the  dead  young  woman,  and  three  of  his  disciples ;  a 
sufficient  number  to  witness  and  relate  the  circumstances  of  her  restora- 
tion. In  their  presence  "  her  spirit  came  again,"  at  our  Lord's  command. 
The  effect  was  instantly  produced  bv  his  almighty  word ;  and  was  verified 
to  the  conviction  of  evenr  individual,  who  saw  her  immediately  receiving 
food,  as  a  person  in  the  lull  possession  of  life  and  heallli.  The  event  was 
understood  by  the  whole  multitude  ;  and  the  evangelist  Matthew  relates, 
"that  the  fiune  thereof  went  abroad  throughout  ail  the  iavd."  (M&tt.  ix. 
26.)  The  person  in  whose  family  this  miracle  waadone  was  sufliciently 
distinguished,  as  a  nUer  of  the  8)magogne,  to  render  such  a  remarkable 
event  a  subject  of  general  attention  ;  and  though  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  narrative  have  the  aspect  of  the  most  aattiral  aqd  unexpected  occur- 
rences, which  could  neither  have  been  combined  by  human  contrivance, 
nor  auticipated  by  human  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  wanting,  either 
to  ascertajn  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  ^iparent  ostentation 
or  design,  to  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity. « 

7.  To  the  circunutancet  of  the  RAisiire  of  trx  Widow's 
Soir  FROM  TBX  Dbad,  AT  Naiit  (Luko  vii.  11 — 15.),  ve  have 
already  had  occaeion  to  refer,  as  illustratine  the  benevolence  of 
Je9U9  Chritt,^  In  addition  to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we 
may  notice  the  circumstances  under  which  this  miracle  was 
performed. 

Christ  was  coming  (irom  Capernaum,  where  he  had  healed  the  servant 
of  the  centurion.    On  approaching  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  met  the  funeral 

E recession.  The  tact  ol  the  young  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputa- 
le.  "  The  widowed  mother  of  an  only  son  would  not  be  precipitate  in 
performing  these  melanclioly  rites :  the  proofs  of  death  must  have  been 
sadlv  saiisfactory,  before  she  proceeded  to  pay  this  last  debt  of  parental 
tenderness."  The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  coiuiderable  number  of  her 
townsmen  were  accompany  ins  the  widowed  mother  thither,  beside  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  his  way  from  Capernaum. 
It  was  impossible  that  any  miracle  could  have  been  performed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  publicity,  or  more  instantaneously,  or  where  the 
facts  related  were  more  easy  to  be  detected,  if  there  had  been  any  sus- 
picion of  fraud  or  deceit ;  cvpeciallv  when  we  know  that  the  rumour  of  tliis 
miracle  was  immeeliatcl^  spread  through  ail  the  adjacent  country.  Jesus 
came  and  touched  the  bier,  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age  and  country,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it ;  and  they 
that  bare  him  stood  etill.  And  he  eaid.  Young  man,  I  aay  unto  thee, 
Arise  I  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak;  and  he  deUrn- 
ed  him  to  his  mother.  And  there  came  a  ftar  on  aU,  and  they  glorified 
God,  saying,  A  great  prophet  has  risen  up  among  us,  and  God  hath  visit- 
ed his  people.  This  rumuur  (f  him  went- forth  throughout  aU  Judea,  and 
throughout  the  region  round  about.    (Luke  vii.  14—1/.) 

8.  The  RssuRRXcTioir  of  Lazarus  io  related  (John  zi.) 
more  minutely  than  either  of  the  tvo  precetUng  miraclee,  and 
from  the  particularity  of  the  circumstances  related^  it  acquires 
additional  interest  and  publicity, 

[1.]  While  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  hi  Perva,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus 
sent  an  express  to  him,  with  this  message,— Z.or(/,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is 
sick.  After  hearing  this  inteilisence.  he  remained  two  days  longer  in  the 
same  place,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples,  Let  us  return  into  Judosa ; 
Laxarus  is  dead.  TTien  when  Jesus  came  into  Bethany,  he  found  that 
Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  already.  (John  xT  6, 7. 17.)  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  while  he  was  in  Persa  he  said  to  his  spostles,  Laxarus  is 
dead :  so  that  Jesus  neither  did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lazarus  had  been 
in  tlie  grave,  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delsv  also  of 
the  journey  from  Galilee  to  Bethany  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delay 
tlie  miracle  became  more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reality  more  deter* 
mined. 

[ii.J  The  scene  of  it  furnishes  another  circumstance  extremely  favourable 
for  promoting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  laid  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  minds 
of  men  might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe,  or  biassed  by  power,  where 
the  miracle  might  be  charsed  with  ostentation,  and  where  personal  preju- 
dices were  triumphant.  Nor  was  it  biid  in  a  desert,  where  there  might  be 
suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the  distance  of  only  two  short  miles  firom  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  is  a  circumstance  that 
must  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  His  coming  so  late  destrovs  all  suspi- 
cions of  any  concert  It  gave  his  enemies  an  oppoilunity  of  observing  the 
whole  transaction :  as  the  season  was,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  for  finding  ac- 
cess to  their  minds.  Bj  this  lime,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  receiving 
the  consolatorv  visits  of^their  neighbours  and  friends  '.—Many  of  the  Jews 
had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  brother. 
Jesus  himself  approaches,  and  mingles  with  the  company  as  a  mourner 
and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  the  Jews  also  weeping,  who  had 
followed  Mary  out  of  the  house,  he  groaned  in  spirit,  and  was  troubled. 
He  was  under  no  necessity  of  dfecting  the  appearance  of  sorrow,  for  he 
felt  it— Jems  wept ;  and  the  reality  l>oth  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not 
fail  to  make  him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  hcit^  he 
loved  him.  Every  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutiny  from 
the  malice  of  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  which  caused  them  to 
insinuate  a  defect  in  the  power  or  goodness  of  Jesua  Some  of  them  said. 
Could  not  this  man,  whtch  opened  the  eyes  of  the  bUnd,  have  caused  that 
even  this  man  should  not  have  died  1 

[iii.]  At  length  they  arrive  at  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave ;  and  a  stone  lay 
upon  it,  which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  he  exerted  his  miracu- 
lous power  only  in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inadequate.  Tliis 
stone  might  be  removed  by  the  hand  of  man :  therefore,  Jesus  ordered  it 
to  be  removed.  This  circumstance  would  excite  the  greater  attention,  as 
the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  the  execution  of  this  command  (vcr.39.) 
most  evidently  shows,  that  death  had  indttbitably  taken  place ;  and  from 
the  time  he  had  been  buried,  e^ecially  under  the  influence  of  so  warm  a 
climate,  it  is  certain  that  those  changes  of  mortality  must  have  passed  upon 
the  frame  to  which  she  alluded.    No  human  means,  however,  could  raite 


«  Sir  II.  M.  Wellwood's  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revela- 
tions, pp.  416-41&  •  See  p.  101.  supra. 
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lAurut :  Jeaua,  therefore,  iotorposed  bis  mincalous  power ;  and  aAer  a 
•Itort  pmyor,  which  wh«  ex^ireiwl/  intended  for  the  apectaloni,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Laxarue,  cumejurth  t  And  Ke  that  wat  dead  came  forth, 
boiiud  hand  attd/ool  with  grave  elothee.*^  That  all  preuent  mi^ht  have  the 
fiille«t  convicliou  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle  which  bad  thus  been  wrought, 
Jesus  couitoanded  them  to  loose  him  and  let  him  go. 

[iv.j  The  toUneesee  of  tlUs  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  eoDsidered.  Thoogh 
some  of  those  who  had  come  to  mourn  with  the  sisters  of  Lazarua  were  the 
friends  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  evangelical  narrative  informs  us  that 
others  were  not  friendly  to  Christ  and  his  Gosiiel.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, having  witnessed  the  transactloo,  believed  on  him ;  but  others,  who 
were  not  vnlliQg  to  be  his  disciples,  though  they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
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ect  or  to  deny  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought,  went  their  way  to  the 
'riarisees  and  told  them  what  Jesus  had  done.    The  Pharisees  themselves 


could  not  contradict  the  miracle,  though  they  were  interested  in  denying  it 
A  council  of  the  chiof  priests  and  Pharisees  was  convened.  They  did  ven- 
ture to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
had  been  born  blind.— The  consideration  of  Laxarus  and  of  his  sisters,  who 
were  not  mean  peraon8,-Hhe  number  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  also  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  who  bad  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  newest  their  re- 
turn,—and  the  fear  of  adding  a  further  degree  of  evidence  to  a  miracle 
which  they  were  desirous  of  suppressing,— all  these  circumstances  aug< 
mented  their  indignation  sgainst  Jesus,  add  determined  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  thus  terminate  nis  miracles.  They  said,  What  do  toe,  for  thia 
man  doth  many  miraeUe  7  ^we  let  him  thue  alone,  all  men  wtill believe 
on  him :  and  the  Romano  loM  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and 
nation. 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wantioff  to  confirm  this  miracle,  It  might 
be  added  that,  aAer  the  resurrection  of  Lszarua,  and  six  days  before  tlie 
pasaover,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with  Lazarus  and  his 
sisters ;  and  much  people  of  the  Jetoe  knew  that  he  woe  at  Bethany,  and 
they  came  from  Jeruealem  thither,  not  for  Jemuf  eake  only,  b%U  that  ihey 
might  see  Laxarua  aleo,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  tUad.  But  the 
ehitfprieett  consulted  that  they  might  put  Laxarus  to  death ;  because  that 
by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away  and  believed  on  Jesus. 
(John  xii.  1,  2.  9—11.)  The  curiosity  of  those  who  came  to  Bethany,  and 
their  belief  in  Christ,  are  natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's 
resurrection,  which  could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  and  their  determination  lo  put  Lazarua  to 
death,  shows  the  desperation  to  which  the  publicity  of  the  miracle  drove 
them.  Tiie  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  also  one  reason  why,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  much  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast  (of  the  passover)  when 
they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem  took  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried.  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  Uie  Lord.  The  people,  therefore,  that  was  with 
him  when  he  called  Lata* us  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  bars  Kscoao.  For  TRia  causb  the  people  tnet  him,  for  that  they  heard 
that  he  had  done  this  miracle.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  said  among  them- 
selves. Perceive  ye  how  ue  prevail  nothing,  by  vour  threatenings  or  ex- 
communications  I  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  wter  him, — the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  are  becoming  his  disciples.  (John  xii.  12;  13. 17—19.)  Is  it  pos- 
'  sible  to  deny  that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  re- 
lated by  tlie  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually 
witnessed  iti  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  Imporunt 
circumstances  which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  evangelical  narration  1 
And  can  a  more  natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and 
triumph  than  the  resarrcction  of  Lazarus,  of  which  many  were  witnesses, 
and  which  the  whole  multitude  already  believed  to  be  a  true  miracle  1 

[v.]  It  has  every  character  of  a  miracle :  for  it  was  sensible  and  easy  to 
be  observed.  Lazarus  had  been  deaet,  he  was  eUive ;— two  ftcts  which, 
taken  separately,  are  of  the  most  commoD  sort,  and  concerning  which 
many  persons  had  the  utmost  ceriainty.  It  was  instantaneously  and  pub- 
licly performed  b^ore  credible  witnesses.  On  Christ  saying,  Laxarus, 
cotne  forth  !  Lazarus  resumed  life ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  es- 
pecially of  adversaries,  is  the  most  explicit  that  can  be  Imagined  or  desired- 
—/I  was  independent  of  second  causes.  The  effect  has  no  aillnltp  in  na- 
ture with  the  sign  that  accompanies  it.  What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physi- 
cal proportion  is  there,  between  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words, -^^azanw,  oome  forth  1  Lastly,  the  end  was  tm- 
portant ;  for  it  was  to  ^test  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  6od.« 

IX.  But  the  most  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  lies  at  the 
▼ery  foundation  of  Christianity.  If  this  fails,  the  Christian 
relinon  cannot  be  maintained,  or  may  beproved  to  be  false. 
If  Christ  be  not  risen,  argues  Paul  of  Tarsus,  then  u  our 
preaching  vain,  your  faiih  alto  is  vain,  (1  Cor.  xv.  14.)  On 
tlie  other  hand,  if  this  holds  rood,  the  divine  mission  and 
authority  of*the  founder  of  our  noly  religion  are  established. 
To  this  ne  himself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate  proof, 
which  was  to  convince  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be— the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  If  we  peruse  the  history  of. that  event,  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  he  arose,  or  that  his  disciples  stole  his  body 
away.  The  more  we  consider  the  latter  altemative,  the  more 
impossible  it  appears.  Every  time,  indeed,  that  Jesus  Christ 
attempted  to  perform  a  miracle,  he  risked  his  credit  on  its 

>  The  question  has  been  asked.  How  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  grave 
who  was  bound  hand  and  footi  To  this  inquiry  of  the  unbeliever  a  satis- 
factory  answer  may  be  returned.  We  learn  from  Josephus,  and  also  from 
such  travellers  as  have  visited  Palestine,  that  the  Jewlsn  sepulchres  were 
genp rally  caves  or  rooms  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  Jews,  therefore,  as  they 
did  not  make  uto  of  coffins  in  burying  their  dead,  generally  placed  their 
bodies  in  niches,  cut  into  the  sides  of  these  caves  or  rooms.  This  form  of 
tlie  Jewish  sepulchres  aflbrds  an  easy  solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty. 
The  evangelist  does  not  m«*an  to  say,  that  Laznrus  walked  out  of  the  sepul- 
chre ;  but  tliat  lyini^  nn  bin  Imck  in  a  niche,  he  raised  himself  into  a  sitting 
podiure,  and  then,  putting  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niche  or  cell,  slid 
down  and  stood  upnf;ht  on  the  floor.  All  this  he  might  <1o,  notwithstanding 
hi.s  arms  were  swathed  vriih  rollers,  after  the  custom  of  his  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  when  lie  thus  rauie  lorih,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose 
him  and  let  him  go, —which  circumstance  plainly  indicates  that  the  evange- 
li<<t  knew  ihnt  I«axants  could  not  walk,  till  he  was  imbound.  Macknlght'a 
Tniih  of  die  (ioMpel  History,  p.  175. 

>  CUpdredc'a  CoiisiUc  ratio  us  upon  the  Miracles,  part  11.  ch.  6. 


accomplishment :  had  he  failed  in  one  inatanee,  that  would 
have  blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.  The  same  remark  Is 
applicable  to  his  predictions :  had  any  one  of  them  failed, 
that  great  character  which  he  had  to  support  would  have  re- 
ceive an  indelible  stain.  Of  all  his  predictions,  there  is 
not  one  on  which  he  and  his  disciples  laid  greater  stress  than 
that  of  his  resurrection.  So  frequently,  indeed,  had  Christ 
publicly  foretold  that  he  would  nse  again  on  the  third  day, 
that  those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  were 
acquainted  with  this  prediction ;  and,  beinff  in  power,  usetl 
ever  1/ possible  means  tojfrevent  its  aeeomplisMnent^  or  any  tm- 
position  on  the  public  m  that  qffair. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  requires  that  we  consider  it 
with  a  little  more  minuteness  than  the  other  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ    We  shall  therefore  examine,  in  the  first 

Slace,  his  own  Propbbtic  Dbclarations  concerning  his 
eath  and  resurrection;  secondly,  the  Evidkncc  for  thb 
Fact,  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  adoersaries  to  the  Christian 
Name  and  Faith  /  thirdly,  the  Character  of  thr  Afosttlrs 
by  whom  its  reality  is  attested ;  and,  lastljr,  the  Miracles 
subsequently  wrought  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name  of 
Christ  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  attest  the  fact  of  His 
resurrection. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  Prophetic  De- 
clarations OF  CbBJST  himself  CONCERMUfO  HIS  DEATH  AlfD 
RESURRECTION. 

[L]  All  the  evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  Christ  r^ 
peatedly  predicted  the  circumstance  of  lus  death  and  reMirrectioa 
to  his  disciples.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  veiy 
predictions  are  frequently  intermixed,  either  with  such  circum- 
stances as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily  into  any  man's 
mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  with 
one  another ;  which  proves  that  they  cannot  be  the  imaginary 
conceits  of  a  fertile  &ncy,  that  delights  in  the  invention  of  &- 
bles.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  evangelists  should 
have  invented  Christ's  diaoourw  with  Peter,  concerning  the  suf- 
ferings that  should  certainly  befiill  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

[ii.]  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Peter  had  just  before 
made  that  noble  confession,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  dis- 
ciples— Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Uving  God;  and 
that  Christ  had  crowned  this  admirable  confession  with  that  ex- 
traordinary promiM  of  hi*— il/«tseJ  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona : 
for  flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Fa^ 
ther  vhich  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  unto  thee,  Thai  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  -will  I  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shaU  not  prevail  against  it,  (Matt  xvL  16—18.) 
Immediately  after,  Christ  foretold  what  death  he  was  to  sofier 
firoiD  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  but  added,  that  he  should  rise 
on  the  third  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him,  and 
said,  Be  it  far  from  thee,  O  Lord!  This  shall  not  be  unto 
thee.  But  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  approving  this  expression  of 
his  aflectionate  concern  for  him,  severely  reproved  his  indiscre- 
tion in  these  words: — Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan g  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God,  but  those  that  be  of  men,  (Matt  xvi  31 — 23.)  This  his- 
tory seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere ;  and  that  mixture  of 
circumstances,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner  of  rela- 
tion with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  man.  Peter's  confession  was  excellent;  and  the 
promise  made  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary ;  nay,  the  very 
expression  of  it  implied  something  strange  and  difficult:  but, 
above  all,  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  Christ  censured  too  se- 
verely the  great  zeal  manifested  by  Peter  for  his  person ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  very  natural  that  he,  who  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  and  who  promised  to  make  him  a  pillar 
in  his  church,  should  almost  immediately  afler  say  to  hin»^ 
Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  force 
of  truth,  and  not  the  natural  agreement  of  those  drcumstanoes, 
which  obliged  the  evangelist  to  join  them  both  together  in  one 
and  the  same  redtat  What  necessarily  occasions  this  remark 
is,  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  had  realty  foretold  his  death  and 
resurrection,  before  he  had  su^red  the  former,  and  before  the 
latter  had  taken  effect 

[iii.]  But  what  proves  this  &ct  more  strongly  than  any  thing 
else,  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  very  day  before  his  passion,  did 
such  a  thing  as  had  never  been  done  before,  and  which,  doubt- 
less, will  never  be  done  again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  memorial  of 
that  death,  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  mattenng.  He 
fbretold  that  he  should  sufier  death  from  the  chief  priests,  the 
scribes,  and  doctors  of  the  law ;  which  yet  he  might  easily  have 
avoided,  if  ho  would,  by  withdrawing  into  another  ^lace.    But 
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he  febnked  the  indiMsreet  zeal  of  Peter,  who  would  have  diTerted 
Urn  from  that  death:  therefore  he  conaidered  it  as  an  event 
which  waa  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  and  moat  beneficial 
oonaeqiiencea  to  mankind.  And  with  what  happy  consequencea 
eottld  hia  death  hate  been  attended,  nnleaa  it  waa  to  have  been 
immediately  followed  by  hia  resurrection  1 

Jeans,  then,  first  instituted  a  memorial  of  his  death,  and  then 
voluntarily  suffered  it  He  commanded  that  it  ahould  be  com- 
memorated, whence  it  ia  evident  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  event, 
which  waa  to  be  the  means  of  our  salvation.  He  foresaw  that 
it  would  be  commemorated :  he  foresaw,  therefore,  what  would 
in&Uibly  come  to  pass,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
hut  little  appearance  of  its  ever  happening.  He  did  not  say,  that 
they  ahould  commemorate  his  death,  only  till  he  rose  again,  but 
until  hia  aecond  coming.  He  foresaw,  therefore,  that  he  should 
speedily  rise  again,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  he  ahould  de- 
part, in  order  to  return  again  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

[iv.]  Besidea,  no  reasonable  person  can  imagine,  that  the 
evangelista  had  wholJbr  invented  the  account  of  the  eucharist; 
for  there  ia  a  wide  di&rence  between  a  doctrine  and  a  practice. 
It  is  veiy  difficult  to  forge  a  doctrine,  because  it  must  be  con- 
certed by  the  consent  of  several  persons ;  but  it  is  yet  more  difficult 
to  impoae  a  sensible  practice,  a  thing  in  use,  and  as  it  were  a 
speaking  doctrine,  upon  mankind.  It  would  certainly  be  the 
greatest  instance  of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that 
a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  and  conlbunded 
at  the  death  of  their  master,  and  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which 
they  had  entertained  tha^t  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  I»- 
rael: — persons  who  knew  not  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  their  publishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man ; — that  they 
ahould  invent  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  with  all  its  drcum- 
atanoes,  and  make  Christ  utter  these  worda— 7%it  »>  my  bodtf, 
•whick  w  given  for  you ;  ThtM  cup  t>  the  JWv  Tettament  in 
mtf  blood  (Luke  xzii.  19,  20.) ; — ^words  that  implied  something 
new  and  very  surprising,  and  which  the  evangelists  and  Paul 
have  unanimously  recorded,  though  without  any  mutual  compact, 
as  appears  by  the  trifling  variation  that  occurs*  in  their  recital 
of  them.  It  would,  we  repeat,  be  the  greatest  instance  of  folly 
imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  had  the 
least  idea  of  inventing  these  words,  or  the  history  of  the  eucha- 
rist. The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  is  this,  that  Christ 
foresaw  his  death,  and  suffered  it  volui^^ly.  Now,  if  he  fore- 
saw that  he  should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  of&red  himself  to- 
death,  he  then  •either  foresaw  that  he  should  rise  again,  or  he  did 
not  foresee  it.  If  he  did  not  foresee  it,  with  what  kind  of  hopes 
did  he  comfort  his  disciples  1  What  was  it  that  he  promised 
them?  Or  what  did  he  propose  to  himself  by  his  deaihl  Why 
did  he  not  shun  it  as  he  might  have  done,  when  he  was  at  sup- 
per with  his  disciples  1  What  did  he  intend  by  instituting  a  me- 
morial of  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  body  were  always  to  remain 
under  the  power  of  death  1  And  if  he  thought  that  he  should 
rise  again,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  he  did,  he  him- 
self could  not  have  believed  it,  but  oidy  on  the  experience  he  had 
■beady  made  of  thai  power  which  had  restored  sight  to  the 
hiind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead:  for  he  could  not 
think  hia  own  miracles  &lse,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believe 
that  he  ahould  rise  from  the  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise 
again,  he  also  thought  his  miracles  to  be  true;  and  if  he  believed 
his  mlradea  to  be  true,  hia  miracles  must  of  necessity  have  really 
been  true,  because  they  were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and 
illusion,  at  least  with  respect  to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus 
Christ  could  never  imagine  that  he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at 
one  time,  and  three  thousand  at  another,  beaides  women  and 
children;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Laxarus  of  Bethany ;  and  that  he  made 
Peter  walk  on  the  sea,  du.  dice,  if  all  theae  things  had  not  really 
been  true. 

[v.]  No  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  hisjresurreo- 
tion,  who  considers  that  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  appointed  a  watdi  to  guard  his  se- 
pulchre, and  eonmianded  the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed.  Sir^  said 
they  to  Pilate,  -we  remember  that  that  deceiver  oaid,  while  he 
•ma9  yet  alive,  After  three  day  a  Itoill  rite  again.  Command, 
therefore,  that  the  tepulchre  be  made  oure  until  the  third  day, 
leot  hie  diocipUe  come  by  night  and  steal  him  away,  and  tay 
unto  the  people.  Be  it  riten  from  the  deads  to  the  latt  error 
thall  be  -worte  than  thefirtt.  Pilate  taith  unto  them,  Te  have 
a  watch  i  go  your  way,  make  it  at  ture  at  you  can*  So  they 
went  and  made  the  tepulchre  ture,  teoHng  the  ttone,  and  tetting 
the  watch,  (Matt  zxviL  68 — 66.)  This,  as  we  shall  frirther 
have  oocaaion  to  ahow,  was  such  a  matter  pf  feet,  aa  the  diadplea 


naither  could  nor  durst  invent  in  oppodtion  to  the  public  know- 
ledge which  every  one  had  of  it;  and  which,  besides,  agrees 
very  well  with  the  other  circumstances  of  that  event  For  whence 
originated  the  report  which  waa  spread  at  Jerusalem,  that  the 
watch  alept  when  the  disciplea  took  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  if 
they  had  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre  1  And 
what  necessity  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it 
not  been  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  propagating  the  report 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead  ?  And  if  Christ  really  believed 
that  ho  should  rise  again,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but  upon 
the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  neither  could  he  have  believed  his  mi- 
raclea  to  be  true,  if  they  had  been  false.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  connection  of  all  those  circmnstances  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  moral  demonstration,  which  cannot  but  convince  any  just 
and  reasonable  person. 

3.  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ 
himself  concerning  his  death  and  resurrection,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  investigate  the  Evidence  for  that  Fact. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  historians  respecting  common 
facts  (we  have  already  seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by 
its  adversaries.  Now  their  evidence,  that  Jesus  really  died  upon 
the  cross,  near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
JudflBa,  is  peculiarly  clear  and  direct  Numerous  circumstancea 
relative  to  his  seizure,  his  public  trial,  his  going  to- Calvary,  and 
his  crucifixion,  are  minutely  specified.  Various  particulars  of 
titne,  place,  persons,  diseourses,  dtc.  are  set  down.  The  chief 
rulers  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  the  people,  and  the  Ro- 
man governor  himself^  are  mentioned  as  parties  concerned.  The 
publicity  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  suburbs  of  the  chief  city  in  the 
nation,  its  being  in  the  day-time,  at  a  solemn  festival  (when  ijfiul- 
titudes  assembled  from  several  different  countries,  and  from  every 
part  of  Judsa),  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  upon  the 
cro0s,i  his  being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  with 
his  spear,  and  blood  and  water  evidently  flowing  from  the  wound,' 
are  incontestable  proofe  that  death  must  have  previously  taken 
place.  To  these  natural  proofe  of  death,  we  may  add  the  official 
testimony  of  the  Roman  centurion,  who  would  have  subjected 
himself  to  accusation  if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who 
would  be  the  more  exact  in  it,  as  the  soldiers,  **  seeing  that  he 
was  dead  already,*  brake  not  his  legs."  Pilate,  also,  who  was 
intimidated,  by  the  dread  of  an  accusation  to  the  emperor,  to 
consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  would  likewise  be  afraid  of 
having  him  taken  from  the  cross  till  he  was  really  dead.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  not  permit  Joaeph  of  Arimathea  to  remove  the 
corpse,  till  he  had  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion.^ 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisee^  who  had  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  been  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christ,  would  take 
care  that  he  was  really  void  of  life  before  the  body  was  taken 
down.  His  friends  would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  cloeely 
with  linen  cloth,  as  was  the  custom  in  Judsa,^  if  there  had  been 
any  remains  of  life.  Even  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepulchre,  unable  to  stir  from  before 
six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  truly  dead.  The  fact  was 
well  known,  .^nd  universally  acknowledged.  The  friends  and 
companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it  before  his  powerful  enemies,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after,  and  even  they  did 
not  deny  it^  Nay,  the  Jews  by  being  offended  at  his  crucifixion 
and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxiety 
of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  Jesus,  undesignedly  drew  from  them  a  clear  proof  that 
they  themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  decease.  While 
his  body  was  in  the  sepulchre,  **  they  taid  to  Pilate,  Sir,  we 
remember  that  that  deceiver  taid,  whilx  he  was  txt  alive, 
.After  three  dayt  I  will  rite  again,"^  This  implies  their  full 
persuasion  that  he  was  really  not  alive  when  they  spake  the 
words.  Their  asking  for  a  guard  to  prevent  the  disciples  from 
stealing  the  corpse,  and  from  deceiving  the  people,  by  pretending 
that  he  was  riten  from  the  dead,  does  also  involve  their  being 
convinced  that  he  waa  then  truly  dead. 

Further,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  ancient  his- 
tory in  general,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  but  that  the 
body  of  JeauB  waa  depoaited  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 

tMarkzv.2S.31.37. 

•  John  ziz.  34, 35.  "The  water  in  the  pericardluni,  and  the  aenim.  It 
is  said,  that  there  ia  much  aerum  in  the  thorax  of  peraons  who  die  of  (or* 
ture."    See  Grotiua,  L'EnfanC,  ana  Arohbishop  Newcome  on  the  text. 

■  Ver.  33. 

«  Mark  zv.  43—46.,  which  shows  that  bo  had  been  some  time  dead.  Seo 
the  Greek,  Le  Clerc'a  Harmony,  and  Archbishop  Newcome'a  note. 

•  John  ziz.  38—40.  zi.  44.  Xf .  6, 7.  •  Acts  ti.  1. 14,  *c. 
t  MaU.  zzviL  63--66. 
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It  was  taken  from  the  croai,  in  a  priTate  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,*  in  which  no  corpse  had  ever 
been  laid  before.'  Nor  is  there  any  ground  ibr  doubting,  but 
that  a  great  stone  was  relied  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ;  that 
this  stone  was  sealed  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who 
would  of  courw  first  see  that  the  body  was  there,  else  this  pre- 
caution would  have  been  useless ;  and  that  at  their  request  a 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers,*  as  Isrge  as  they  chose,  was  placed  be- 
fore the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  removed. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  however,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  the  body  was  missing, 
and  neither  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chi^ 
priests,  nor  the  Pharisees,  could  ever  produce  it  Yet  none  of 
the  watch  deserted  their  post  while  it  was  in  the  sepulchre,  nor 
was  any  force  used  against  the  eoldiers,  nor  any  arts  oSf  persuasion 
employed,  to  induce  them  to  take  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other 
person  to  remove  it 

The  question  then  is.  How  came  it  to  be  removed !  Matthew 
has  recorded  the  account  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  the  disinterested  heathen  military  guard,  give  of 
this.  Let  us  examine  these,  that  we  may  see  which  best  deserves 
our  credit 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came 
into  the  dty,  and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things 
that  were  done ;  namely,  the  earthquake,  the  angel  rolling  back 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  dice  The  chief  priests 
applied  to  Pilate  *  the  Roman  governor  for  a  watch  to  secure  the 
sepulchre,  lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away;  and  they 
sealed  the  stone  (probably  with  the  governor's  seal)  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  from  tneing  corrupted,  so  as  to  permit  the  theft.  By 
this  l^ard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiera  was  the  sepulchre  watched ; 
and,  notvrithstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the 
body  was  missing  early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
following  week.  In  this  great  fiict  both  the  Jewish  council  and 
the  apostles  perfectly  agree:  this  caimot  be  questioned.  The 
council  would  otherwise  have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  de- 
tected the  falsehood  of  the  apostles'  dedaration,  that  Christ  was 
risen  fipom  the  dead,  and  prevented  it  fixim  gaining  credit  among 
the  Jews.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  some  of  the  soldiera 
went  and  related  it  to  the  chief  priests,  who  bribed  them  largely, 
promising  to  secure  their  persons  from  danger,  in  case  the  gov- 
ernor should  hear  of  their  taking  the  money,  and  charged  them 
to  affirm  that  Christ's  disciples  stole  his  body  away  while  they 
were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  at  t\ey  vere 
taught:  and  thio  taying,  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  u  commonly 
reported  among  the  Jev9  to  this  day,^  This  fiight  of  the  sol- 
diera, their  declaration  to  the  high  priests  and  elders,  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the 
apostles  of  their  collusion  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of 
the  Jews  on  that  subject,  who  never  attempted  to  refute  or  to 
contradict  the  declarations  of  the  apostles,--«re  all  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  reality  and  truth  of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report, 
that  his  disciples  stole  the  body,  been  true,  Matthew  woulc^  not 
have  dared  to  have  published  in  Judea,  so  soon  after  the  event  as 
he  did,<* — (when  many  persons  who  had  been  spectatora  of  Uie 
crucifixion  and  death  oi  Christ  must  have  been  alive,  and  who 
would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had  asserted  a 
frdsehood,) — that  the  chief  priests  bribed  the  soldiera  to  propagate 
it ;  as  this  would  have  exposed  himself  to  their  indignation  and 
to  punishment,  which  they  would  the  more  willingly  have  inflict- 
ed, because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  office  of  a  Roman  tax- 
gatherer,  which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.  The  story  of  steal- 
ing the  body  appean  fr^m  this  account  to  have  been  so  evidently 

>  Ifatt  xzvii.  eo.  Mark  xv.  46.  Lake  xzUl.  63.  John  zlz.  41. 

•  Matt  zzvii.  69.  GO.  John  zix.  41.  42.  •  Matt,  xzvii.  60-66. 

«  Matthew  (xxvil.  62.)  says  that  this  application  was  made  on  the  next  day 
thatfoUotted  the  day  of  the  preparation^  that  is,  on  the  Saturday.  Thoush 
this  looks,  at  thn  first  view,  as  if  the  sepulchre  had  remained  one  whole  n^t 
without  a  guard,  yet  that  was  not  the  case.  "The  chief  priests  went  to 
Pilate  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  preparation  and 
crucifixion ;  for  then  began  the  following  (»y  or  Swturda^,  as  the  Jews  al- 
ways began  to  reckon  their  day  from  the  preceding  evening.  They  had  a 
guard,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could  after  the  body  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  sepulchre ;  and  one  csnnot  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence in  so  disposing  events,  that  the  extreme  anxiety  of  these  men,  to 
prevent  collusfon,  shoukl  be  the  means  of  adding  sizrr  unexceptionable 
mtneeeee  (the  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on  guard)  to  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection,  and  of  establishing  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  coo- 
tradiction."— Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

•  Matt,  xxviii.  4. 11—16.  Justin  Bfartyr  (who  nourished  chiefiv  between 
A.  D.  140  and  164  or  167),  in  his  DIafogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  sJao  relates 
that  the  synsgogue  of  Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  hi  every  direetion  to  pro* 
pagate  a  report  similar  to  that  above  related  by  Matthew. 

•  The  gospel  of  Matthew,  It  is  generally  agreed,  was  written  a.  d.  37  or  3B, 
that  is,  only  four  or  five  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  at  which  time 
multitudes  were  Uvlnf  who  wouM  doubtless  have  refuted  his  statement  if 
tiiojeouid. 


false,  that  Matthew,  though  he  faithfully  records  the  report,  doe» 
not  say  a  syllable  to  refute  it  He  leaves  the  falsity  of  it  to  be 
manifested  by  well-known  facts.  Had  the  disciples  really  stolen 
the  body,  and  invented  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  they  never  would  have  represented  themselves  as  giving 
up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  when  be  was  dead,  and  as  being 
backward  to  bdieve  in  his  resurrection  after  they  said  it  took 
place.  (John  xz.  9,  10.)  Nor  would  they,  in  the  same  me- 
moirs, have  described  the  chief  priests  as  msnifestmg  their  fean 
and  apprehensions  that  it  poenbly  might  come  to  pass,  by  the 
cztnordinaiy  guard  they  provided  to  prevent  any  deception.  It 
this  theft  had  been  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  the  fraud  would 
never  have  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women 
going  more  than  once  to  the  sepuldire,  to  look  for  the  body. 
There  would  have  been  no  time  to  have  taken  off  the  bandages, 
nor  to  have  wrapped  up  the  napkin,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a  place 
by  itself,  separate  from  the  other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)  These  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  would  never  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
narrative.  Nor  would  it  have  been  recorded  of  Mary,  that  she 
said  to  Peter  and  John,  They  have  takkit  aw  at  the  Lord  out 
of  the  eepulchre,  and  we  hnovf  not  where  they  have  laid  him, 
(John  zz.  2.)  A  few  additional  considerations  will  suffice  to 
show  the  fitlsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  chief  priests. 

(1.)  On  the  one  hand,  consider  the  terror  of  the  timid  disci 
pies  and  the  paucity  of  their  number.  They  knew  that  a  Roman 
guard  was  placed  at  the  sepulchre.  They  themselves  were  fisw, 
friendless,  and  discouraged,  in  hourly  ezpectation  of  being  arrest- 
ed and  put  to  death  as  followen  of  Chnst,  and  voluntarily  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  solitary  chamber  for  fear  of  being  either 
crucified  or  stoned.  On  the  other  hand,  contrast  the  authority 
of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrim  or  council,  the  great  danger  at- 
tending such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Christ's  body,  and 
the  moral  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt  For 
the  eetuon  was  that  of  the  great  annual  festival,  the  paasover, 
when  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  was  full,— on  such  occasions  con- 
taining more  than  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably 
passed  the  whole  night  (as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in 
the  open  air.  It  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon  /  the  night,  con- 
sequently, was  very  light  The  eepulchrey  too,  was  just  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  therefore  was  ezposed  to  continual  in- 
spection. All  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  such  a 
fitlsehood  as  that  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit  For,  m  the  fint  pUce,  how  could  a  body  ot 
men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard,  notwithstand- 
ing their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  attack  a  band 
of  sizty  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  of 
Christ  from  the  sepulchre  ?  How,  especially,  could  they  make 
this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  when  they  must 
become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  government, — and, 
if  they  escaped  death  horn  the  hands  of  the  soldiers^  were  ex- 
posed to  this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  1 

(2.)  Is  it  probable  that  so  many  men,  as  ccNoaposed  the  guard, 
would  aU  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  ? 

(3.)  Since  Pilate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to 
make  the  sepulchre  ss  sure  as  they  could  (Matt  xxviL  65.),  they 
would  certainly  make  it  completely  so.  Roman  soldiers  were 
used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  sleeping  on  guard. 
This  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  early  in 
the  morning,  so  that  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be 
sumxised,  then,  that  they  were  all  asleep  together  1  What  oouU 
a  4w  poor  fishermen  do  against  a  well-disciplined  and  well-armed 
military  fcnrcet 

(4.)  Could  they  bo  soundly  adeep,  as  not  to  8W>ke  with  all 
the  noise  which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  the  great 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  taking  away  the 
bodyl 

(5.)  Are  the  appearances  of  compoeure  and  regularity  found 
in  the  empty  tomb^  at  all  suitable  with  the  hurry  and  trepidation 
of  thieves,  when  an  armed  guard,  too,  is  at  hand,  stealing  in  a 
moonlight  night  1 

(6.)  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  timid  discif^es  could  have  suf> 
ficient  time  to  do  all  this,  without  being  perceived  by  any  persont 

1  Then  eometh  Simon  Peterfolioming  Mm,  and  went  into  the  oqmhhre, 
and  oetth  the  uxbn  clotbbs  ur,  and  w  MAntw,  that  was  about  hie  head, 
not  lying  with  the  linen  elothee,  but  WRAPraD  itK^THiut  in  a  flags  bv  it- 
SBLP,  John  XX.  6l  7.  This  artless  relation  of  the  eyanselist  amounts  of  itself 
to  an  ample  connitation  of  the  idle  calumny  above  noticed,  that  the  disciples 
came  and  stole  the  body  of  Christ  The  historian  doea  not  dwell  on  the 
circumstance,  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a  direct  view  of  answering  some 
objection,— «s  a  forf  er  would  have  done.  He  delivers  It  with  all  the  siropU- 
city  of  an  unsuspecting  relater  of  truth ;  and  it  therefore  carries  with  it  fiir 
more  weight  of  evidence,  than  a  muUiplicitv  of  reasons  snd  the  most  la- 
boured czplanadoiL    Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Chi  isttanhy,  p.  M. 
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How  eouM  Boldien,  armed  and  on  guard,  suffer  themaelvei  to  be 
overreached  by  a  few  timoroua  peo|de1 

(7.)  Either  the  soldiers  were  awake  or  asleep :  if  they  were 
awake,  why  should  they  su£br  the  body  to  be  taken  awayl  If 
asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  bow  could  they  know,  that  the 
disciples  of  Chiist  had  taken  it  away  1  Why  did  not  the  san- 
hedrim, lor  their  own  honour,  and  the  respect  they  bare  to  the 
truth,  put  all  those  soldiers  to  the  question  1  And  i  that  thought 
did  not  at  first  suggest  itself  to  them,  is  it  not  natural  to  thbik 
that  they  would  have  done  it,  when  soon  after  they  found  all 
Jerusalem  inclined  to  believe  in  that  crucified  man;  and  that 
about  six  thousand  perwns  had  already  believed  in  him  in  one 
day,  and  that  only  fifty  days  after  hb  death  t  Doubtless  the  sol- 
diers who  watched  the  sepulchre  were  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
sanhedrim  retained  the  same  power  and  authority  which  they  had 
before.  It  highly  concerned  them  to  punish  the  negligence  of 
those  soldiers,  or  make  them  confess  ihe  secret  of  their  perfidy, 
and  who  it  was  that  suborned  them,  both  to  justify  their  own 
procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  total  defection  from  Judaism 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  had  already  joined  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  alL  When 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  is,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of  Je- 
sus Ciuist,  the  apostles  showed  themselves  in  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  there  testified  that  they  had  seen  him  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that,  after  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  them  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  he  had  poured  out  upon  them  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — why  did  not  the  sanhedrim  (who 
were  so  highly  concern^  to  discover  the  persons  who  had  taken 
away  Christ^s  body)  apprehend  the  apostles,  and  make  them  confess 
how  all  things  had  happened  1  Why  did  they  not  confiront  them 
with  the  watch  t  Why  did  they,  not  imprison  Joseph  of  Arima- 
tbea,  and  those  men,  till  they  had  made  them  confess  what  was 
become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  other  circumstance  of  their 
imposture  1 

How  unlikely  is  it,  that,  if  the  disciples  had  come  by  night 
and  had  stolen  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed 
tlicmselves,  and  appeared  in  public,  nay,  immediately  confessed 
that  they  were  his  disciples  1  It  is  much  more  credible  that  they 
would  have  hidden  themselves  after  such  an  action;  and  that  if 
they  preached  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to  people  more  remote, 
and  not  in  Jerusalem,  the  very  place  where  those  events  had 
happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of  that  very  sanhedrim,  of  whom 
they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom  they  had  so  much  offended. 

(8.)  Once  more,  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrim  have  recourse  to 
the  methods  ordinarily  employed  to  discover  criminals  1  They 
were  very  ready  by  menaces,  torments,  and  persecutions,  to  oblige 
the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  they 
never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of  theb  Master 
while  the  watch  slept  On  that  investigation  they  durst  not  enter, 
because  they  well  knew  what  the  soldiers  had  told  them,  and  it 
was  that  very  thing  which  made  them  so  apprehensive.  If  there 
had  been  any  suspicion  that  his  disciples  were  in  possession  of 
the  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  ovm  credit,  would  have  im- 
prisoned them,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  wouki  have 
quashed  the  report  of  his  resurrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  sanhedrim  caused  the  apostles  to  be  brought  be- 
fore them  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  tiie  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  and  for  affirming,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the 
dead.  Had  they  believed  that  the  apostles  9tole  <iway  the  body 
•f  ChrUtf  they  woukl  now  certainly  have  charged  them  with 
this  gross  fraud,  this  direct  rebellion  against  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  governments;  and  unless  they  could  have  cleared  them- 
selves of  the  crigie,  would  have  punished  them  for  it  with,  at 
least,  due  severi^.  Such  punishment  would  not  only  have  been 
just;  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  sanhedrim  to  in- 
flict it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  ^  They  had  origin- 
ated the  story ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements  to 
support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ;  but 
contented  themselves  vrith  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  apostles  was  brought  before  them  again,  for  continuing  to 
preach,  in  opposition  to  this  command.  On  this  occasiooy  also, 
they  maintained  a  profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which 
they  had  originally  attributed  to  the  apostles;  but  charged  them 
with  disobedience  to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are^ 
contained  the  following  remaricahle  words:  IHd  we  not  wtraitly 
command  you,  that  ye  ohould  not  teach  in  thio  name  ?  and  bc' 
hold,  ye  have  filled  Jeruoalem  vith  your  doctrine,  and  intend 
te  bring  thie  man't  blood  upon  us,     (Acts  v,  28.)     To  bring 


the  blood  of  one  peroon  upon  another  is  a  phrase  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen  different^  instances,  in  which 
we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning ;  viz.  to  bring  the 
guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  peroon,  or  the  guilt  of 
murder,  upon  another  peroon.  When  it  is  said,  Hio  blood 
ohall  be  upon  Ats  ovm  head,  it  is  cleariy  intended;  that  the  guih 
of  his  death  shall  be  upon  himselH  When,  therefore,  the  san- 
hedrim accuse  the  apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of 
Christ  upon  them,  they  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring 
upon  them  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood :  this  being  the  only 
meaning  of  such  phraseology  in  the  Scriptures. 

Shoukl  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning 
this  interpretation,  it  may  be  settled,  beyond  all  question,  by  r»- 
curring  to  the  following  passage.  In  Matthew  xxviL  24, 25.  we 
are  told,  that  when  Pilate  oarp  that  he  could  prevail  nothing 
towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took  water,  and  •washed  hie  hando 
before  the  multitude,  oaying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  thie 
juot  peroon  ;  oee  ye  to  it :  ind  that  then  all  the  people  answer' 
ed,  and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  The 
meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  the  declaration  of  the  sanhedrim 
being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation  to  the  apostles,  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion  which  so 
naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrim  referred  to  it  di- 
rectly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  a  fidae 
prophet,  an  impostor,  and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer  ;  because  he 
asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a 
blasphemer  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  sanhedrim 
were  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  business  of  trying  and  con- 
demning him  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised 
from  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his  blood,  but  the 
mere  perfurmanoe  of  a  plain  doty.  His  blood,  that  is,  the  guilt 
of  shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  sanhedrim ;  nor,  to 
use  their  language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  apostles,  nor 
by  any  others.  All  this  the  sanhedrim  peifectly  knew ;  and, 
therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  .to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
they  never  could  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the 
apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  sanhedrim,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  sanhedrim 
not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having  stolen 
his  body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment,  on  the 
declaration.  This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  through 
inattention.  Both  the  sanhedrim  and  the  apostles  completely 
knew,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point  on  which 
his  cause,  and  their  opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the 
great  and  serious  controversy  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  yet,  though  directly  asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  apostles, 
the  sanhedrim  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  subject  Had 
they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have  punished 
the  apostles  with  death  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
goverimtents,  or  else  they  would  have  confined  them  as  luni^ 
tics.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
foct  ftimiahed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  name  and  £uth  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  convinced  he  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposen  of  reveli^ 
tion  as  an  objsgtioh  to  the  credibility  of  Christ's  resurreo- 
tion,  that  he  did  not  show  himself  to  the  chief  priests  and 
Jews. 

AirswxR.— Various  reasons,  however,  may  be  satisfodorUy 
assigned,  why  it  was  not  proper  that  it  should  be  so. 

[L]  In  the  first  place,  when  the  cruel  and  inveterate  malice, 
which  they  had  evinced  towards  Jesus,  b  considered,  as.  well  as 
the  force  of  their  prejudices,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  submitted  to  the  evidence.  They  had  attributed  his  mira- 
cles to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  of  which  they  had  fuU  information,  only  stimulated  them 
to  attempt  to  destroy  him.  Instead  of  being  wrought  upon  by 
the  testimony  of  the  soldien,  they  endeavored  to  stifle  it  B^ 
sides,  if  Jesus  had  shovm  himself  to  them  after  his  passion,  and 
they  had  pretended  that  it  was  a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had 
still  continued  to  reftise  to  acknowledge  him,  it  would  have  been 
urged  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the  reality  of  his  resur- 
rection.   But, 

a  Lev.  zx.  9.  II.  13.  16. 27.  Deut.  zlz.  10.  zzfi.  a  2  Sam.  i.  16.  zri.  B. 
1  KiDSS  U.  37.    Jer.  11. 35.    Ezek.  zviU.  13.    zxziii.  6.    Matt,  zziil  36.    AcU 

ZTiii.  6. 

«  Abbadle,  Trai(«  mir  la  V«r{t«  de  la  Religion  Chr^tlenne,  ton.  il.  sect 
Ul.  ch.  3.   Dwight's  System  of  Theokvy,  vol  ii.  pp.  537-^39. 
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THE  MIRACLES  RELATED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES, 
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[iL]  Secondly t  let  it  be  toppoMd  that  Jesus  had  not  only  v^ 
peared  to  theui  after  his  resurrection,  but  that  they  themselves 
bad  acknowledged  its  truth  and  reality,  and  had  owned  him  for 
their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  the  Jewish  nation  into  the  same 
belief ;— can  it  be  imagined  that  those  who  now  make  the  above 
objection  would  be  satisfied  1  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
testimony  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  in  such  case,  would  have 
been  represented  as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  artifice  and  im- 
posture, and  that  they  were  influenced  by  some  political  motive. 
Their  testimony,  moreover, — ^if  truth  had  extorted  it  from  them, 
and  if  they  had  possessed  honesty  and  resolution  sufficient  to 
avow  iXi — ^would  have  been  liable  to  suspicion.  For  it  would 
have  been  the  testimony  of  men  whose  minds  must  have  been 
oppressed  and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt ;  and  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  they  were  haunted  by  ghosU  and 
Bpectres,  and  that  their  imagination  converted  a  phantom  into 
the  real  person  of  him  whom  they  had  exposed  to  public  deri- 
sion, and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony 
would  have  gained  little  credit  with  men  of  their  own  rank  and 
station,  and  of  principles  and  characters  similar  to  their  own.  It 
would  have  died  with  themselves,  and  produced  no  eSecX  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.    And, 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place y  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ 
might  have  been  very  materially  injured  by  his  appearance  to 
the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  after  his  resurrection.  They  had 
no  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  good  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been 
very  detrimental  in  its  eflects.  If  they  had  renuiined  uncon- 
vinced, which  most  probably  might  have  been  the  case,  the  fact 
would  have  been  questioned.  The  multitude  would  have  be- 
come obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incredulity  ;  and  they 
would  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in  station 
and  office,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  inquiry,  and  rejecting 
the  means  of  conviction.  If  they  had  been  convinced,  without 
honesty  and  resolution  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still 
'have  been  considered  as  doubtful,  or  of  no  great  importance. 
But  if  with  their  conviction  they  connected  the  public  avowal 
of  its  truth,  Jesus  Christ  would  have  incurred  the  charge  of 
being  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  being  a  fraud.  Loud 
would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combination.  Suspicion 
would  have  attached  itself  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  the 
care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  appointed  the  guard,  and  sealed  the 
stone  that  secured  it,  and  wlio  could  easily  have  propagated  a 
report  which  would  have  gained  credit  with  the  servile  multi- 
tude. Christianity  would  have  been  represented,  by  persons 
who  are  prone  to  ascribe  all  religion  to  state  policy,  as  a  contri- 
vance of  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  Judea  to  answer  some 
purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or  ambition.  Its  progress  and 
prevalence  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  secular  influence 
of  its  advocates ;  and  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  most 
distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence  which  it  now  possesses, 
that  it  derived  its  origin  from  Ood,  and  owed  its  success  to  the 
signal  interposition  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate  oppo- 
sition of  the  Jewish  priegts  and  rulera  to  the  cause,  and  Uieir 
violent  persecution  of  the  Christians,  removed  all  suspicion  of 
priestcraft  and  political  design.  If  the  disciples  had  agreed  to 
mipose  upon  the  world  in  this  affair,  common  sense  would  have 
directed  them,  fint  to  spread  the  report  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
risen  from  the  grave,  and  then  to  employ  an  individual  whom 
they  could  trust  to  personate  him,  and  to  appear  before  the  mul- 
titude in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  would  not  endan- 
ger a  discovery  ;  as,  however,  Christ  never  appeared  to  the  mul- 
titude after  his  resurrection,  this  removed  all  suspicion  that 
the  disciples  had  contrived  a  seheme  for  deceiving  the  people. 

These  considerations  show  that  Christ's  appearance^  after 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  only  to  a  competent  number  of  wxt- 
nessea,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  before  his 
decease,  is  a  circumstance  highly  calculated  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  resurrection  to  posterity. 

3.  Thi  Character  of  the  Apostles,  also  proves  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  there  are  eleven 
considerations  which  give  their  evidence  sufficient  weight. 
Observe  the  Condition  and  the  Number  of  these  witnesses, 
their  Incredulity^  and  slowness  in  believing  the  resurrection 
of  Christ, — the  moral  Impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in 
imposing  upon  others, — the  Facts  which  they  themselves 
avow, — the  Agreement  of  their  evidence, — ^the  Fribunals  be- 
fore which  they  stood, — the  Time  when  this  evidence  was 
given, — the  Ftace  where  they  bore  their  Testimony  to  the 
resurrection,  and  theii  Motives  for  doing  so, — and  the  strik- 


ing Contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  both  before  and 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 

(1.)  Consider  the  condition  of  these  witnesses. 

Had  they  been  men  of  opulence  and  credit  in  the  world,  we 
might  have  thought  that  their  reputation  gave  currency  to  the 
fiible.  If  they  had  been  learned  and  eloquent  men,  we  might 
have  imagined  that  the  style  in  which  they  had  told  the  tale  had 
soothed  3ie  souls  of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it  But  the 
reverse  of  all  this  was  the  fact ;  for  the  apostles  were  the  low- 
est of  mankind,  without  reputation  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
without  authority  to  compel,  and  without  riches  to  reward.  They 
were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned  men,  and  consequently 
very  unequal  to  the  task  of  imposing  upon  others.  When  sll 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is  impoasible  to  conceive 
that  persons  of  this  character  could  succeed. 

(2.)  Consider  the  number  o/  these  witnesses^  and  also  of  tht 
actual  appearances  of  Jesus  Christy  which  number  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  credible  authors,  viz.  the  apostles  Matthew, 
^ohn,  Paul,  Peter,  and  James,  and  the  evangelists  Luke  and 
Mark — not  fewer  Uian  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  have 
been  related  or  mentioned,  after  his  resurrection,  snA  previously 
to  his  ascension,  namely, — 

1.  To  llary  Magdalen  alone  (Mark  zvl.  9.X  who  saw  Jesus  standing.  (John 
XX.  14  ) 

2.  To  the  women  who  were  retamtng  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce 
his  resurrection  to  the  disciplea.  "  Behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All 
hail !  and  they  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  him." 
(MalL  xxzvii.  9,  iO.) 

3.  To  Simon  Peter  aione.   (Luke  xxiv.  34.) 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaua,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  brake  bread,  and  then  made  himself  known  to  them.  (Luke 
xxiv.  ia-31.)  _ 

5.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absem. 
(John  XX.  19,  20.) 

6.  Eight  days  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being  present  (John 
XX.  26—29.) 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seven  of  bis  disciples  were  fishing,  with 
whom  he  aU  food.  (John  xxi.  1—16.) 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had 
anpoinied  to  meet  them.  (Matt,  xxviii.  16, 17.) 

9.  "  After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.** 
(1  Cor.  XV.  6.) 

10.  ••  After  that  he  was  seen  of  James."  (iCor.  xv.  7.) 

11.  And,  iHstly,  by  all  the  apostles  (1  Ck>r.  xv.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension  into  heaven.  (Luke  xxiv.  61.  Acts  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ 
was  seen  at  different  hours  of  the  day, — farly  in  the  morning, 
by  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  women, — during  the  day,  by 
Peter,  by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  by  the  apos- 
tles at  his  sscension,  and  by  Stephen,— and  in  the  evening  by 
the  ten  apostles,  and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion, — so  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  per- 
son. But  we  nowhere  read  that  he  appeared  at  midnight,  when 
the  senses  and  imagination  might  be  imposed  upon.  Further, 
the  several  distances  of  time  and  place  at  which  Jeeus  showed 
himself  merit  attention.^  His  two  first  appearances  were  early 
in  the  morning  on  which  he  arose.  One  of  them  was  just  by 
the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to  Jerusalem.  The 
third  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fomth  in  the  evening 
of  it,  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  in  a  house  in  that  village, 
which  was  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The 
fiflh,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  hiter  hour  of  the  same  evening.  The 
sixth,  a  week  after,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about  sixty 
miles  from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  time  and  place  at 
which  he  was  seen  by  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appear- 
ance v^as  in  some  other  part  of  Galilee.  Forty  days  after  his 
resurrection  he  again  met  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  led 
them  out  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  see  him  go  up  to  the  Fa- 
ther. A  few  years  after  this  Stephen  saw  him  (Acts  viL  65,  56. 
59,  60.)  ;  and  in  about  a  year  from  that  time  he  appeared  to 
Paul,  near  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  3 — 9.  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  ix.  1.),  to 
whom  he  communicateid  his  Grospel  by  immediate  revelation. 
(Gal.  L  11— 20.)« 

The  different  kinds  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which 
Jesus  held  with  the  difierent  persons  to  whom  he  showed  him- 
self have  great  propriety,  and  increase  (he  evidence  of  his  resur- 
rection. As  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the 
whole  world,  his  appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  after 
his  resurrection,  are  well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gradu- 
ally to  diminish,  and  at  length  to  remove  their  surprise ;  and 
thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  attending  vrith  calmness  and  impar- 
tiality to  the  evidence  of  the  fiict,  and  to  afford  them  the  strong- 

i  Newcome's  Review  of  the  Difflcuiaes  relating  to  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xiL 
a  Id.  ibid. 
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PROOFS  OF  THEIR  EVSPIRATION. 


Ill 


«rt  and  most  undoubted  proofii  of  it  The  women,  by  seeing 
that  the  body  waa  not  in  the  aepulchre  (John  zx.  2.),  and  being 
ioJd  t»y  the  angel  that  he  waa  alive  (Luke  zxiv.  4—10;),  would, 
of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  aeeing  him,  though  with  a 
mixture  of  fear.  At  his  first  appearance  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  Meen  by  Mary  Magdalen ;  not  to  be  touched.  Sut  he  sent 
her  to  prepare  the  apostles  for  beholding  him  alive  again  (John 
XX.  11 — 18.  Mark  xvL  9,  10.),  by  telling  them  that  he  should 
ascend  to  the  Father.  This  report  encouraged  Peter  and  John 
to  run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  seeing  only  the  linen  cloths  and 
the  napkin,  they  returned,  wondering  at  what  had  passed,  per- 
plexed how  to  account  for  it  (Luke  xxiv.  12.  John  xx.  6—10.)  ; 
and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  further  evidence, 
and  yet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  wis  valid.  When  Jesus 
showed  himself  to  the  other  Mary,  Joanna,  Salome,  dec.  he  ad- 
dressed them  with  the  usual  salutation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his 
£eet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be  afraid,  but  go  and 
tell  his  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see 
him.  (Matt  xzviiL  9,  10.)  This  was  fi^rther  evidence  to  the 
apostles,  and  increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themselves. 
His  third  appearance  to  Peter  would  probably  convince  him,  and 
would  be  a  strong  additional  proof  to  the  other  apostles.  His 
walking  to  Emmaus  with  Cleopas,  and  another  disciple,  and 
explaining  to  them  all  the  propheci^  concerning  himself;  going 
into  the  village,  and  sitting  at  meat  with  them ;  taking  bread, 
blessing,  breakingf  and  giving  it  to  them ;  were  such  undoubted 
proofii  of  his  recovery  to  life  again,  that  the  two  disciples  could 
not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to  Jerusalem  to  re- 
port what  they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles.  (Luke  xxiv. 
13 — 35.)  While  they  were  speaking,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them ;  and  after  asking  them  why  they  doubted, 
bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  hands  and  feet,  and  handle 
him,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  flesh  and 
bones,  and  that  it  was  not  a  spirit  which  appeared  to  them.  He 
then  ate  fish  and  honey-comb  before  them.  Having  thus  clearly 
demonstrated  to  them  that  he  was  actually  restored  to  life  again, 
he  showed  them  that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  him- 
self as  the  Messiah ;  particularly  those  relating  to  his  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  resurrection;  and  appointed  them  to  be  his 
witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preachers  of  his  Gospel  to  all  na- 
tions.  (Luke  xxiv.  33.  36 — 49.  John  xx.  19—26.) 

Such  undoubted  proofr  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  their 
minds  in  the  pleasing  expectation  of  some  further  manifestations 
of  his  divine  commission.  All  these  interviews  and  conversa- 
tiona  in  one  day  afibrded  abundant  matter  for  consideration.  We 
are  not  informed,  therefore,  that  he  was  seen  any  more  till  the 
eighth  day  after.  During  this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have 
leisure  to  revolve  calmly  the  several  distinct  fiicts,  which  clearly 
and  decisively  proved  that  he  was  truly  risen  from  the  dead. 
Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  interview  with  the  other  apos- 
tles, Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them  all  on  the  following 
fitst  day  of  the  week.  He  then  submitted  to  a  re-examination, 
and  desired  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into  the  prints  of  the  nails, 
and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 
(John  XX.  26 — 29.)  After  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  ap^Mtlet  entertained  the  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to 
Jesus,  who  commanded  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee  (Matt 
xxviiL  16.),  then  to  return  to,  Jerusalem  (Acts  L  4.),  and  to  watt 
there  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  (Acts  iL  4.),  are  decisive 
proo&  of  their  firm  fiiith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  This 
may  be  one  reason  why  so  few  subsequent  appearances  of  our 
Lord  are  particularly  mentioned.  The  free  and  varied  mutual 
conversation  which  Christ  held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  after  hia  appearance  to  all  the  eleven ;  his  eating 
again  with  them  ;  his  particular  queries  and  directions  to  Peter, 
and  his  predictions  concerning  him  and  John  (John  xxL  1 — 23.), 
when  he  repeated  some  proo&,  and  added  others,  to  confirm  and 
establish  their  faith.  That  their  fear  and  surprise  at  his  appear- 
ance to  them  was  now  considerably  diminished  by  the  repetition 
of  it,  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  Peter,  which  is  more  easy  than  any  that  is  recorded 
in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having  seen  Christ  alone 
(1  Cor.  XV.  7.),  would  be  an  additional  proof  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  As  each  would  naturally  com- 
municate to  his  brethren  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  to 
convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  in  general  would  be  prepared  for  further  evidence.  A 
still  more  public  appearance  than  any  former  one,  if  appointed 
by  Christ  himself  (Matt  xxviii.  16.)  previous  to  his  death  (xxvi. 
32.),  and  if  it  actually  took  place  after  that  event,  would  afford 
this  proot  Sudi  an  appearance  would  give  to  each  an  additional 


ground  of  conviction  that  he  eould  not  be  deceived^  if  a  far 
greater  number  than  had  ever  before  seen  Jesus  together  wem 
present  at  the  time,  and  distinctly  formed  the  same  idea  with 
himself.  In  Galilee,  therefore,  he  thus  appeared  (1  Cor.  xv.  6.): 
a  region  in  which  he  had  lived  till  his  thirtieth  year ;  where  he 
had  often  preached,  and  been  seen  in  public ;  where  he  wrought 
his  first,  and  the  greater  part  of  lus  other  miracles ;  the  native 
countiy  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disciples ;  where,  from  being 
best  known  before  his  death,  he  would  be  the  more  accurately 
distinguished  to  be  the  same  person  after  it,  and  where  any  im- 
posture would  be  soonest  and  most  easily  detected.  Here  waa 
he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  onee; 
of  whom  the  greater  part  wera  not  dead,  when  Paul,  several 
years  after,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christian  church  at 
Corinth.  When  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  published  his 
defence  of  Christ's  resurrection  in  that  epistle,  he  declared  to  the 
world  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  these  Jive  kunUred  vitnettet 
at  one  time ;  and  he  appealed  to  a  number  of  them  who  were 
then  alive  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Now  it  is  most  certain, 
that  Paul  would  not,  could  not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in 
that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  number  of  disciples 
still  living,  who  testified  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  afier 
his  resurrection.  Could  all  those  men  agree  voluntarily  to  main- 
tain a  vile  fidsehood,  not  only  altogether  unprofitable,  but  also 
such  as  involved  them  in  certain  dishonour,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death  1  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews 
or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to  the 
last  moments  of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  them* 
selves  to  eternal  misery.  Under  such  circumstances,  these  men 
could  not  have  persevered  in  maintaining  a  fidse  testimony, 
unless  God  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable 
imposton  to  deceive  the  world. 

(3.)  Consider  their  xncredulitt  ond  tlowneu  in  believing 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

This  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  themselves  be  de- 
ceived in  that  fact  In  common  with. their  countrymen,  they  ex- 
pected a  reigning  and  glorious  Messiah,  who  was  not  cmly  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  but  who  was  also  to  subdue  all 
his  enemies.  With  him^also  they  themselves  expected  to  con- 
quer and  reign,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and 
nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Messiah. 
No  expectation  ever  fiattered  the  predominant  passions  of  man 
so  powerfully  as  this.  It  showed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and 
adhered  to  them  immovably  until  the  day  of  Pentecost;  for, 
just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  ascension,  ten  days  only  before 
that  festival,  they  asked  him.  Lord,  -wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Itrael  f  (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  thai  he 
would  die :  after  he  had  predicted  his  death  five  or  six  different 
times,  Mark  relates  that  they  understood  not  that  saying:  (ix. 
32.)  It  is  equally  evident,  that  they  did  not  beUeve  he  would  live 
again,  notwithstanding  he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrec- 
tion. The  notion  which  the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection  was  only 
that  of  the  last  day.  (John  xi.  24.)  There  was  indeed  a  rumour 
raised  by  some,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  had  afterwards  wrought  those  miracles  which  were  perform- 
ed by  Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's 
guilty  fears  led  him  to  believe :  others  said  that  one  of  the  old 
prophets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  8.  19.)  But  both  these 
reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore  had  little  rea- 
son, from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  entertain  a  belief,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  resurrection 
of  any  one  from  the  dead.  And  whatever  was  said  of  any  other 
resurrection,  they  considered  as  alluding  only  to  that :  they  queo^ 
tioned  one  -with  another  -what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should 
mean,  (Mark  ix.  10.) 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  fiur  firom 
being  credulous,  or  forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  that  they  were  not  only  inquisitive,  and  careful 
not  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  diffident  and 
distrustful.  The  women  who  went  to  the  sepulchre  were  so  fiir 
from  expecting  to  find  him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried 
with  them  a  preparation  of  spices  to  embalm  his  body ;  and  when 
they  found  it  not,  they  were  greatly  perplexed,  not  recollecting 
the  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  them  concerning  the  re- 
surrection, until  the  two  angels  who  stood  by  them  in  shining 
garments  had  brought  them  to  their  remembrance.  (Luke  xxiv. 
4 — 8.)  But  when  they  returned  from  the  aepulchre,  and  told 
all  thete  thingo  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rett,  they  disbe- 
lieved the  testimony  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their  words  as 
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idle  ttilet^  When  Chriit  appoaied  to  the  two  dudplai  in  thetr 
way  to  Emmaos,  he  found  them  ■orrowfully  convening  on  all 
thoee  things  which  had  happened  ;  and,  on  hia  inquiring  the  rea- 
son of  their  sorrow,  they  gave  him  such  an  account,  as  shows 
their  desponding  sentiments  of  their  condition.  Afterwards  when 
these  two  were  themselves  convinced,  and  told  the  rest  what  had 
happened,  neither  believed  they  them,  (Mark.  xvi.  13.)  And 
when,  immediately  upon  this,  Jenu  himeelf  eteed  in  the  midet 
ejtkemy  thejf  were  terr^d  and  tjfrightedj  and  euppeeed  that 
they  had  seen  a  epiriii  and  he  eaid  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
troubled,  and  -why  do  thoughto  arise  in  your  hearts  }  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  me,  and  see  / 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have,  ^nd 
tshen  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet.  (Luke  xxiv.  36—40.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  print 
•f  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still  per- 
fectly visible  both  in  his  hands  and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appealed 
to  them,  because  they  thus  furnished  evidence  that  it  was  he 
himself,  which  no  man  would  counterfeit  Still  they  believed 
not  for  Joy,  and  wondered.  To  remove  thi«  doubt,  he  further 
•aid  to  them,  Have  ye  here  any  meat?  And,  in  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey- 
comb. And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  (41 — 43.)  At 
the  end  of  this  proceeding,  and  then  only,  did  they  entirely  be- 
lieve that  he  was  risen  fitom  the  dead.  After  all  these  proofe, 
Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  not  being  with  them  when  Jesus  had 
appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  dubelief  of  his  resurrection, 
when  they  tokl  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord  §  windsaid  unto 
them.  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
tut  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
inf  his  side,  I  will  itot  bklibtk.  At  the  end  of  eig^t  days, 
when  the  disciples  were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was 
with  them,  Jesus  came  to  them ;  and,  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
ing apostle,  and  take  away  all  pretences  of  incredulity  for  the 
future,  he  granted  him  the  satisfaction  he  desired.  This  irrefra- 
gable evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who  immediately  confessed 
him  to  be  Am  Lord  and  his  God.  (John  xx.  24 — 28.)  The 
backwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in  believing  the  re- 
surrection of  their  Master,  and  the  scrupulous  incredulity  of 
Thomas  in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  their 
temper  and  turn  of  mind,  as  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  their  his- 
tory (which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither  enthusiaste  nor 
fenaiics),  and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity  f  but 
they  derive  a  ftirther  appearance  of  veracity  to  the  historian,  if 
we  consider  that  a  foiger  of  the  Oospels  would  have  apprehended 
•  some  detriment  to  his  grand  object,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
from  an  indisposition  and  unvrillingness  in  those  who  knew  him 
best  to  acknowledge  their  Lord  again.  Such  frankness  and  simpli- 
city of  narrative  are  striking  presumptions  (independently  of  the 
positive  evidence  already  adduced)  of  the  reality  of  this  capital 
event,  which  is  the  comer-stone  of  Christianity ;  and  indirectly 
prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apostles  themselves,  that 
Christ  had  expired  on  the  cross.  All  the  circumstances  oif  this 
part  of  the  Gospel  histoiy  cannot  fail  to  make  a  veiy  considerable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  impartial  and  discerning  reader. 
There  is  a  certain  limit  to  which  an  impostor,  aided  by  ingenuity 
and  experience,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  little  danger  of 
detection ;  but  an  undeviating  cdhsistoncy  with  itself,  and  a  strict 
conformity  to  the  maxims  of  experience,  through  a  circumstat^' 
tial  history  of  a  great  variety  of  extraordinary  transactions,  is  be- 
yond his  ability,  and  only  atteinable  by  the  honest  votary  of 
truth.' — ^Thus  the  incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  firat  instance, 
and  their  reluctant,  slow,  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the 
feet  of  their  Master's  resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always 
yielded  to  evidence  that  oontradicte  prejudices  strongly  imbibed), 
concur  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being  them- 
selves deceived  in  that  feet  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only, 
nor  in  a  transient  manner,  but  for  forty  days  together,  and  knew 
him  to  be  alive  by  many  infaUible  proofs.  They  had  the  testi- 
mony and  assurance  not  of  one  sense  only,  but  of  oil  the  senses. 
They  saw  him  with  their  eyes,  they  heard  him  with  their  eara, 
with  their  hands  they  touched  and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the 
bread  and  feih  which  he  gave  them;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them, 
he  convented  with  them,  he  expUined  to  them  the  Scriptures, 
and  he  wrought  miracles  before  them  himself.  The  fondest  en- 
thusiast could  not  be  deceived  in  these  particulars ;  but  supposing 
that  one  man  might  be  deceived,  could  all  the  apostles  1 — Could 
tkbove  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  be  deceived  1 — If  in  this 

a  Lake  zzhr.  9. 11.  Other  instsnces  of  uabelief  in  ths  disciples  vasj  be 
seen  in  verse  12  of  the  same  chapter,  also  io  Mark  xvi.  11.  and  John  zz. 
15  25. 
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case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  certainty  of  sense  in 
any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor  could  be  de- 
ceived themselves,  so  they  netthsr  did  nor  could  deceive  others. 
For, 

f4.)  CamtderlhtuomLL  iMPOssiBiLi'nr  of  thar  tuouedingin 
pawung  an  impooUian  upon  ike  world. 

In  support  of  this  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  iint  place,  that 
the  known  integrity,  impartiality  and  fidelity  of  the  apostles, 
places  them  beyond  every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  de- 
ception.* But,  secondly,  if  they  had  testified  felsely  that  they 
had  seen  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  either  with  a 
mutual  agreement  or  without  one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without 
a  mutual  agreement,  for  an  error  that  is  not  Mipported  by  unani- 
mous consent  must  necessarily  fell  of  itself  to  the  ground.  And 
it  would  unavoidably  have  so  happened,  that,  while  one  would 
have  affirmed  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  another  would 
have  asserted  that  he  vraa  not  risen :  one  would  have  said  that  be 
appeared  to  many,  and  another  that  he  appeared  to  one  only  :  an- 
other that  he  appeared  to  no  one :  one  would  have  related  the 
matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
most  honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that  there  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  aflair.  But,  if  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
contrive  this  imposture,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  several 
persons  who  agreed  together,  constantly  and  unanimously,  to  r^ 
late  a  matter  as  feet  which  they  knew  to  be  ntteriy  feJse ;  whidi 
is  a  thing  altogether  impossible :  1.  Because  it  is  inconoeivahle 
that  a  man  should  vrillingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punish- 
ment—even  to  death  itself,  on  purpose  to  testify  a  matter  as  feet 
which  he  knew  to  be  utieriy  feJse^ — 2,  Though,  by  an  unheanl- 
of  prodigy,  there  should  have  been  one  single  penon  so  disposed, 
yet  it  b  the  height  of  extnvaganee  to  imagine,  that  there  was  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  tiiat 
dangerous  resolution ;  especially  those  whose  previous  conduct 
had  been  quite  different,  having  not  only  evinced  a  great  degree 
of  caution,  but  also  much  timidity — not  to  say  cowardice— on 
several  other  occasions. — 3.  Although  a  veiy  great  number  of 
pereons  should  have  agreed  together  to  attest  a  felsehood,  yet  it 
is  incredible  that  they  should  bear  witness  to  it,  vrho  considered 
perfidy  and  lyuig  as  sins  that  wen  ntteriy  inconsistent  with  their 
salvation :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or  expected  of  those  who, 
if  they  allowed  the  resunection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  fic- 
tion, must  also  allow  that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  a  chi- 
merical, imaginary  Messiah ;  and  if  they  acknowledged  that  they 
had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise  confess  their  own 
mutual  extravagance. — 4.  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement 
never  could  have  been  so  carried  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  to 
avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the  intrigue  to  the 
JevrB,with  all  its  circumstances ;  it  being  most  certain  that,  since 
Christ  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  would  be  so  served  after  his  death.  For  they 
might  have  expected  some  reward  from  him  when  living,  but  they 
could  hope  for  nothing  firom  him  after  his  death,  but  misery  and 
torments,  shame  and  continual  remone,  for  having  followed  an 
impostor. — 5.  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same 
principles  which  had  dissolved  their  mutual  ^<fe/!i/y  would  more 
probably  break  off  their  mutual  treachery.  And  since  their  love 
and  affection  for  their  Master,  supported  by  the  persuasion  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  could  not  sustain  that  mutual  fidelity,  which 
made  them  say,  no  very  long  time  before.  Let  us  go  also,  that 
we  may  die  with  him  (John  xi.  16.),  so  that  they  fied  and  left 
him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  can  it  be  reasonably 
supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the  opinion  they  had 
entertained  concerning  the  Messiah,  they  ahouM  yet  (notwith- 
standing their  shame,  fear,  and  rejected  condition),  presently 
after  unanimously  agree  to  maintain  and  affirm  a  horrible  lie,  for 
the  express  purpose  oC  disgracing  their  nation,  by  laying  an  ima- 
ginary crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  that 
not  one  of  them  should  recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of 
them  should  unanimously  suffer  the  severest  torments,  to  affirm 
that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  really  never  seen  ?  It  was, 
therefore,  morally  impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed 
in  the  attempt,  to  pahn  an  imposition  on  the  world. 

(5.)  Observe  the  facts  tvhieh  they  themsehet  avow. 

Had  they  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain 
of  principles  and  consequences ;  had  they  been  periods  of  chro- 
nology depending  on  long  and  difficult  calculations ;  had  they 
been  distant  events,  which  could  only  have  been  known  by  the 
relations  of  othen ;  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have 
been  suspected  :  but  they  are  facto  which  are  in  question,  real 

•  See  pp.  60.  tt^-66.  supra,  tai  which  this  subject  is  folly  discassed 
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bets  which  the  witnasaM  dedtred  they  had  seen  with  their  own 
tjm,  at  difierent  placea»  and  at  aerenl  times.  Had  tbey  seen 
Jesus  Christ?  Had  they  touched  him  1  Had  they  sat  at  table 
with  him,  and  eaten  with  him  1  Had  they  oonveised  with  him  ? 
All  these  are  questions  oifact :  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
been  deoeiTed  in  them. 

(6.)   Consider^  farther^  the  AORnMENT  of  their  evidence.    . 

They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

It  is  Tery  extraordinary  that  a  gang  of  five  hundred  impostors 
(we  speak  the  language  of  infidels), — a  company,  in  which 
there  must  necessarily  be  penons  of  diflerent  capacities  and 
tempers,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold : — it  is 
▼eiy  strange  that  such  a  numerou9  body  as  this  should  maintain 
an  unity  of  eridence.  This,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  What  Christian  ever  con- 
tradicted himself?  What  Christian  ever  impeached  his  accom- 
plices ?  What  Christian  ever  discovered  Uiis  pretended  im- 
posture? 

(7.)  Observe  the  tribunai^s  before  which  they  stood  and  gave 
evidence^  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  people  by  whom 
their  testimony  was  examined,  by  Jews  and  heathens,  by 
philoeophers  and  rabbles,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  per- 
sons wDo  went  annually  to  Jerusalem ;  for  Providence  so 
ordered  those  circumstances,  that  the  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles might  be  unsuspected. 

Pioridence  continued  Jerusalem  forty  years  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  that  all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world 
Blight  examine  the  evidence  concerning  it,  and  obtain  authen- 
tic proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  apostles,  we  repeat, 
■nintained  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  before  Jews  and 
pagans,  before  i^osophen  and  rabbles,  before  courtiers,  before 
lawyen^  before  people  who  were  expert  in  examining  and  cross- 
examining  witnesses,  in  onier  to  lead  them  into  self-contradic- 
tion. Had  the  apostles  borne  their  testimony  in  consequence 
of  a  preconcerted  plot  between  themaelves,  is  it  not  morally 
certain  that,  as  they  were  examined  before  such  different  and  ca- 
pable men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pretended  fraud  ? 

(8.)  Take  notice^  alaoy  of  the  tims  when  this  evidence  was 
given. 

If  the  apostles  had  Jlrat  published  this  resurrection  several 
years  after  the  time  which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  might 
have  availed  itself  of  the  delay.  But  only  tliree  days  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again,  and 
they  re-echoed  their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  when  Jerusalem  expected  the  spread  of  the  report, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  while  the  eyes  of  their  enemies 
were  yet  sparkling  with  rage  and  madness,  and  while  Calvary 
was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  shed  there.  Do  im- 
postors take  such  measures  ?  Would  they  not  have  waited  till 
the  fuiy  of  the  Jevrs  had  been  appeased ;  till  the  judges  and 
public  oflioers  had  been  changed ;  and  till  the  people  luul  been 
less  sttentive  to  their  depositions  ? 

(9.)  Coneider  the  place  where  the  apostles  bore  their  tes" 
timony  to  the  resurreetian. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  countries  beyond 
mountains  and  seas,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  distance 
of  place  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  hearers  to  obtain 
exact  information  had  larilitated  the  establishment  of  the  error. 
But  the  apostles  preached  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogues,  in 
the  prmtorium :  they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of 
their  Master's  cross,  and  set  up  tokens  of  his  victory,  in  the  very 
spot  on  which  the  in&mous  instrument  of  his  suftetings  had  been 
setup. 

(10.^  Consider  the  Monm  which  induced  the  apostks  to 
publish  the  fact  of  ChristU  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  glory,  or  profit : — ^by  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  thc][.  exposed  themselves  to  sufierings 
and  death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth  from  a  conviction  of  its 
importance  and  certainty.  "Eveiy  where  they  were  hated, 
calumniated,  despised,  hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison, 
Kourged,  stoned  and  crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these 
excruciating  sufKnings  endured?  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure 
tie  the  only  gods  to  which  impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the 
apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  laboured  to  acquire  neither.  What 
then  was  the  end  for  which  they  suf&red?  Let  the  infidel 
answer  this  question.  As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every 
thing,  in  the  present  world ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they  must  expect 
to  gain  nothing,  and  sufifer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come. 
That  the  OM  Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainlv 
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believed  without  a  single  doubt  But  in  this  book,  lying  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine  abhonence,  and  th» 
scriptural  threatenings.  From  the  invention  and  propagation  of 
this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  nothing  hereafter, 
but  the  severest  efiusions  of  the  anger  of  God. — For  what,  then, 
was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  sufifering  incurred  ?  For  the  pri- 
vilege of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to  mankind, 
and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  univer- 
sal exercise  of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness;  to  the  practiee 
of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has  ever  pronounced 
to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man ;  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  that  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  de- 
basement, and  misery  ?  Such  an  end  was  never  even  wished, 
much  less  seriously  proposed  by  an  impostor.  At  the  same  time, 
they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever  lived ;  and  were  able  to  say 
to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  finding  »  cordial  b^ 
lief  of  the  declaration,  Ye  are  -witnesses,  and  God  alto,  how 
hoUly,  and  justly^  and  unblamably,  vte  behaved  ourselves 
among  you  that  b*:Ueve,  That  this  was  tlieir  true  character  is 
certain  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had 
they  not  nobly  recorded  their  own  faults,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested 
upon  their  character.  If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story, 
they  invented  it  without  the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making 
it  [to  be]  believed ;  a  thing  which  was  never  done  by  an  im- 
postor ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest,  without  any  hope 
of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure,  the  only  objects  by  which 
impostors  wore  ever  allured;  and  with  losses  and  sufiferings 
which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  underwent:  proposed  as 
their  only  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has  ever  been 
discovered  to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pur- 
sued or  even  wished  ;  and  during  their  whole  progress  through 
life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever  Uved ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most 
perfect  contrast  ever  exhibited  by  men,  to  the  whole  character 
of  imposition."* 

(11.  J  /f  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead^  it  is  im^ 
possible  to  account  f/r  the  striking  contrast  between  the 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  prejudiced  apostles  during  their 
Aloitcr^s  life  and  the  farleshly  courageous  conduct  of  the  same 
apostles  after  his  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  limited  in  their  con- 
ceptions ;  confounded  by  whatever  was  spiritual  and  sublime  in 
their  Master's  doctrine;  prepossessed  by  the  idea  which  then 
prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  to  subsist  for  ever ;  full  of  pre- 
judices concerning  the  nature  of  Messiah^s  kingdom ;  disputing 
for  the  chief  place  in  it,  at  the  very  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
discoursing  to  them  concerning  his  death ;  and  considering  his 
public  death  as  an  obstacle  to  his  reign  and  an  indelible  oppro- 
brium. If  the  apostles  had  always  retained  thelcharacter  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  Gospels,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  its  Founder. 

But  let  us  prosecute  our  inquiries,  and  study  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  narrative  of  which  commences  where  the  evan- 
gelical history  terminates,  viz.  after  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ.  There  we  behold  the  apostles  endued  with 
the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  emancipated  from  all 
their  obstinate  prejudices,  notwithstanding  these  were  founded 
on  national  self-love,  on  religious  zeal,  and  on  the  dazzling 
prospects  which  they  had  conceived  for  themselves.  They  have 
for  ever  renounced  all  their  gross  ideas  of  earthly  elevation ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  fully  understood  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  king- 
dom,— that  the  Jewish  nation  were  no  longer  the  peculiarly 
&voured  people  of  God, — that  the  Levitical  worship  was  about 
to  cease,— that  the  religion  which  they  preached  was  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  nations, — and  that  they  considered  their  Master's 
death  in  its  true  point  of  view,  as  the  best  means  of  proving 
the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  as  the  foundation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  the  most  powerftil  motive  to  holiness,  and  his 
resurrection  as  the  pledge  of  our  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, incessantly  asking  for  new  proofii,  exciting  impatience  by 
the  nature  of  their  questions,  and  deserving  their  Master's  re- 
proach of  being  persons  of  "  little  faith."  Only  fifty  days  after 
his  death  we  see  them  decided,  convinced,  persuaded,  speaking 
with  that  noble  firmness  which  is  inspired  by  a  thorough  con- 
viction and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  delivering  the  doctrine  which 
they  taught  as  certain  and  indubitable,  as  resting  upon  £ict8 
«  D Wight's  Bjstem  of Theolofji  vol.  ii.  p.  089. 
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which  all  their  senses  had  witnessed.  No  more  fluctuation — 
no  more  doubt — ^no  more  uncertainty.  We  kvow  is  their  ex- 
pression.  **  That  which  we  have  seen  -with  our  eyea,  ivhich  mrs 
have  looked  uporiy  and  our  hantlt  have  handled  of  the  H'ord 

of  Ufe^ declare  we  unto  t/ou"  (1  John  i.  1.  3.)  ;  and 

they  announce  it  with  a  tone  of  authority  which  well  became 
the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  but  which  was  ill  suited  to  persons 
in  their  condition  and  of  their  education. 

before  their  Master's  death  we  see  them  cowardly,  trembling, 
timid  in  the  extreme,  feeble  sheep,  who  were  scattered  the  mo- 
ment their  shepherd  was  smitten.  JIfter  that  event  they  became 
altogether  new  men ;  firm,  courageous,  and  intrepid ;  they  as- 
tonished Judaea,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  by  their  doctrine,  and 
by  their  eloquence.  They  spoke  before  the  people ;  they  spoke 
before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  also  to  kings,  with  singular 
boldness  and  freedom.  They  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the 
Areopagus  ;  they  made  a  proconsul  tremble  on  his  throne ;  and 
they  extorted  from  a  king,  before  whom  they  were  accused,  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  their  innocence.  That  very  apostle, 
who  had  been  so  intimidated  by  the  voice  of  a  female  servant 
that  he  denied  his  Master,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when 
they  were  summoned  before  the  very  same  magistrates  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  crucified,  dared  to  reproach  them  to  their  fiice 
with  having  put  to  death  **  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  the 
Prince  of  Life."  The  menaces  of  their  judges  dismayed  them  not 
**  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,"  they  said,  **  to  hearken 
lihto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  (Acts  iv.  19, 
20.)  They  braved  the  hatred,  and  they  triumphed  over  all  the 
power  of  Uie  synagogue.  Unappalled  by  torments,  they  rejoiced 
to  be  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Labours  most  abundant,  perilous  journeys,  pains  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  renunciation  of  all  property,  resignation  to  every 
evil,  nay,  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives, — ^they  accounted 
nothing  hard  or  difficult  And  (which  is  most  astonishing  of 
all)  this  courage  was  not  a  sudden  burst  of  transient  enthusiasm  : 
it  never  rehixed  for  an  instant,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  diversified  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  manifested  for  many  years,  and  finally  was  crowned 
by  a  violent  death. 

If,  from  their  public  conduct  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  turn  to  the  epistles  or  letters  written  by  these  men 
after  their  Master's  resurrection,  we  shall  find  their  whole  souls 
laid  open.  What  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  do  we  read  in 
them !  What  courage,  yet  what  resignation  !  What  holy  joy 
amid  the  dangers  which  menaced  them ;  and  the  evils  that  befell 
them !  What  profoundness  in  their  doctrine !  What  sublime 
and  affecting  instructions  !  What  tender  solicitude  for  the  rising 
churches  !  What  ardent  charity  for  all  men,— yea  even  for  their 
persecutors ! 

How  was  so  sudden  and  so  marveUous  a  change  wrought  in  the 
apostles  1  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  such  striking  dififerences  in 
the  same  individuals  1  They  were  less  than  men,  they  became 
more  than  heroes.  But  the  notion,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  in- 
vention of  man,  assigns  no  cause  for  this  strange  revolution ; 
which,  however,  may  be  readily  comprehended  and  accounted 
for,  if  Jesus  be  the  Messiah,  and  if,  according  to  his  promise,  he 
poured  down  upon  them  the  giAs  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

In  short,  the  conclusion  resulting  from  the  striking  contrast 
in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  h.^fore  and  after  their  Master's 
death,  is  so  convincing  and  persuasive,  that,  even  if  the  apos- 
tles had  not  informed  us  that  they  had  received  extraordinary 
gifts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  other  means  can  or 
could  be  imagined,  which  can  account  for  that  astonishing  dif- 
ference.1 

4.  Lastly,  Ihe  Miracles  performed  by  these  witneuea  in  the. 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  (one  of  which  has  already  been  noticed), 
afier  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^ 
and  the  success  which  attended  their  preaching  throughout  the 
worldy  are  God's  testimony  to  the  fad.  of  Christ* s  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  their  veracity  in  proclaiming  it. 

No  subject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  bet- 
ter known,  than  the  transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  his- 
torian of  great  character,  who  witnessed  many  of  the  things 
which  he  relates,  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the 
people  who  saw  the  transactions.  It  would  have  blasted  his 
character  to  have  published  fiilsehoods  which  must  instantly  be 
detected :  it  would  have  ruined  the  character  of  the  church  to 
have  received,  as  fiicts,  notorious  falsehoods.    Now  the  Acts  of 
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the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  received  by  the  chureh,  and 
no  falsehood  was  ever  detected  in  that  book  by  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  primitive  Christian  wiiters  attest  its  truth  and  authenticity, 
and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the  important  fiicts  whidi 
are  related  by  the  evangelical  historian. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  assembled  after  his 
ascension'  in  obedience  to  his  command,  waiting  for  that  very 
performance  of  his  promise  (Acts  i.  25.),  both  as  a  proof  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  also  to  qualify  them  to  spread 
the  belief  of  it  throughout  the  world.  This  was  a  public  fact,' 
and  it  produced  its  proper  effect;  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  not 
fewer  than  three  thousand  of  those  very  persons,  who  but  just 
before  had  joined  in  putting  Christ  to  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  immediately  submitted  to  be  baptized  in  his  name,  and 
made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in  him,  as  the  true  Mes- 
siah that  was  to  come.  To  the  gift  of  tongues  was  added  a 
number  of  undoubted  miracles  publicly  wrought  before  Jews  and 
heathens  indiscriminately,  in  confirmation  of  the  apostles*  tes- 
timony concerning  Jesus  Christ  These  miracles  are  related  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  among  the  people 
who  witnessed  them.  They  were  not,  like  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
confined  to  Judaea  or  to  Galilee,  but  they  were  performed 
wherever  the  Gospel  was  spread,  before  Jews  and  heathens  in- 
discriminately, and  with  the  express  design  of  confirming  their 
mission  from  their  Master.  Their  miracles,  too,  were  subjected, 
like  those  of  Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation  ;  and  their 
adversaries  and  persecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already 
seen,^  to  admit  them  as  fiicts,  and  to  acknowledge  among  them- 
selves that  their  publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to  deny  their 
reality.  There  was  no  want  of  inclination  among  the  chief  men 
of  Judca  to  deny  the  apostolical  miracles;  but  the  public  no- 
toriety of  the  fiicts  rendered  such  a  denial  impossible.  Though 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Christians,  their  persecu- 
tion was  vain.  The  people  who  heard  the  narratives  and  doc- 
trines of  the  apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  confirmed 
by  unquestionable  miracles,  neither  did  nor  could  r^^st  their 
conviction.  Upon  these  proofs  and  assurances,  by  the  clear  evi- 
dence and  power  of  truth,  "  the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and 
prevailed"  against  all  that  prejudice,  malice,  and  every  vice 
could  do  to  oppose  it,  in  Rome  and  at  Jerusalem  itself.^  For, 
in  that  very  city,  where  Jesus  Christ  had  been  crucified,  and 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  proselytes,  if  his 
resurrection  had  not  been  evidently  proved  Bsroifo  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  confutation^  great  numbers  were  daily  added  to 
the  church.  A  church  was  immediately  founded  at  Jerusalem; 
and  both  the  body  of  the  people  and  their  bishops  (who  were 
fifteen  in  number),  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Adrian,  were  Jews  by  nation.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  also, 
the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  converts ;  so  that, 
within  thirty  years  after  Christ's  resurrection,  one  of  those  apos- 
tles appealed  to  it  as  a  well-known  fiict,  that  the  Gospel  had 
been  carried  into  all  the  countries  of  the  then  known  world. 
(Col.i.6.) 

"  Collect,"  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  preceding  observations  ; — *'  collect 
all  these  proofs  together ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  see  now  many  extravagant  su]>positions  must  be  ad- 
vanced, if  the  Te?urrection  of  our  Saviour  be  denied.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been  particularly  cau- 
tioned by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  that,  never- 
theless, they  de^served  credit  when  they  said  the  body  of  Je- 
sus Christ  was  stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  that  men  who 
had  been  imposed  on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in 
the  world,  hazarded  their  dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory 
of  an  impostor.  It  must  be  supposed  that  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate ihen,  who  had  neither  reputation,  fortune,  nor  eloquence, 
possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all  the  church. 
It  must  be  supposed,  either  that  five  nundred  persons  were 
all  deprived  ot  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  tliey  were  all 
deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of  fact ;  or  that  this  multi- 
tude of  false  witnesses  had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  con- 
tradicting^ themselves  or  one  another,  and  of  being  always 
uniform  in  their  testimony.  It  must  be  supposed  that  tne 
most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could  not  find  out  a  shadow 
of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture.    It  must  be  sup- 

•  On  the  subject  of  the  Ascennion,  see  the  Appendix,  No.  in. 

•  The  circumstances  ofilie  efiusion  of  (he  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecoflt  are  considered  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV. 

«  See  pp.  81.  82,  83.  103.  •upra. 

•  On  toe  difficulties  atlendaot  on  the  first  propsfstioa  of  Christianity,  sea 
lh«  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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po8ed  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose 
precisely  those  places  and  those  times  Which  were  most  un- 
nToorable  to  their  views.  It  must  be  supposed  that  millions 
madly  suffered  imprisonments,  tortures,  and  crucifixion,  to 
spread  an  illusion.  It  must  be  supposed  tliat  ten  thousand 
miracles  were  wrousht  in  favour  ol  falsehood,  or  all  these 
&cts  must  be  denied.  And  then  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  apostles  were  idiots,  that  tlie  enemies  of  Christianity 
were  idiots,  and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were 
idiote."! 

When  all  the  precedingr  considerations  are  duly  weighed, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christ^s  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  in  this  miracle  are  most  clearly  to  be  discerned 
the  four  first  of  the  criteria  already  illustrated.  And  with 
regard  to  the  two  last  criteria,  we  may  observe,  that  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  instituted  as  perpetual  me- 
morials of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  Uiat  tne  observ- 
ance of  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  day  (or  Sunday) 
commemorates  his  resurrection.  They  were  not  instituted 
in  after-ages,  but  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  relate  took  place;  and  they  have  bicn  ob-^ervcd 
without  interruption  through  the  whole  Christian  world,  in 
all  ages,  from  tnattime  down  to  the  present.  Besides,  Christ 
himself  ordained  apostles,  and  other  ministers  of  his  Gospel, 
to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  that  always^ 
'•  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  continued  to  this  day;  so  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  notorious  in 
point  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jewp.  And  as 
the  ttra  and  object  of  their  appointment  are  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel narrative,  u  that  narrative  nad  been  a  fiction  of  some  sub- 
sequent awe,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of 
men  could  have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually 
falsified  the  whole  story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  being  affirmed  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than 
as  there  were  at  that  identical  time  (whenever  the  deist  will 
suppose  the  Gospel  histor}r  to  be  forged)  not  only  sacraments 
or  ordinances  of  Christ's  institution,  but  likewise  a  public 
ministry  of  his  institution  to  dispense  them ;  and  it  beinor 
impossible  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such 
things  before  tliey  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they 
should  be  received  and  accredited  when  inveiited.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  have  imposed  these  mira- 
culous relations  upon  mankind  in  after-ages,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  make  persons  believe  they  saw  tne  miracles,  or  were 
parties  concerned  in  tlie  beneficial  efiects  resulting  from 
them,  if  they  were  not, 
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Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimony  for  the  mi- 
racles recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  related  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  as  the  various  parts  of  which  this 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  consists  are  necessarily 
placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  we  shall  conclude 
this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
Gtcattered  arguments,  together  with  a  few  additional  sugges- 
tions. K,  then,  we  have  found,  after  a  minute  investigation, 
that  the  miraculous  facta  which  are  proposed  for  our  oelief, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  which  a  particular  system  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  depends,  are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self- 
contradiction  in  them  : — 2,  If  they  appear  to  have  been  done 
publicly,  in  the  view  of  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and  with 
theprofested  intention  of  establishing  the  divine  authority  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  performed  them :— 3.  If  tliey 
were  many  in  number,  instantaneously  performed,  and,  inde- 
pendently of  second  causes,  frequently  repeated,  and  repeat- 
ed for  a  series  of  years  together  :^-4.  If  they  were  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  in  themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
senses  of  mankind  could  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  them — 
likely  to  have  made  strong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  oeheld  and  heard  of  them,  and,  for  that  reason  probably, 
were  much  attended  to,  talked  of,  and  investigated  at  the 
time  when  they  were  wrought  :--<5.  If  public  ceremonies 
were  instituted  m  memory  of  the  miraculous  facts,  and  have 
been  observed  in  all  succeeding  ages  ever  since  they  were  so 
instituted :— 6.  If  the  effects  produced  by  them  were  not 
transient,  but  lasting ;  such  as  must  have  existed  for  many 
years,  and  were  capable,  all  the  while,  of  being  disproved  if 

«  Saorin'8  Sermonai,  tranalated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  vol.  il.  serm.  ▼Hi.  p.  221.. 
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they  were  not  real : — 7.  If  they  were  committed  to  writing 
at,  or  verv  near,  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been 
done,  and  by  persons  of  undoubted  integrity,  who  tell  us  that 
they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  relate ; 
by  persons,  who,  having  sufidcient  opportunity  of  Knrwing 
the  whole  truth  of  what  they  bear  testimony  to,  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived  themselves ;  and  who,  having  no  con- 
ceivable motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evidence,  caii- 
not,  with  the  least  shadow  of  probability,  be  suspected  cf  in- 
tending to  deceive  other  people  : — 8.  If  there  oe  no  proof, 
nor  well-grounded  suspicion  of  proof,  that  the  testimony  (;f 
those,  who  bear  witness  to  these  extraordinary  facts,  was 
ever  contradicted  even  by  such  as  professed  themselves  open 
enemies  to  their  persons,  characters,  and  views,  though  the 
facts  were  first  published  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  sidd 
to  have  been  originally  performed,  and  among  persons,  who 
were  engraged  by  private  interest,  and  furnished  with  full  au- 
thority, inclination  and  opportunity,  to  have  manife'^U  d  ihe 
falsity  of  tliein,  and  to  have  dcU^ctod  the  imposture,  had  thoy 
been  able : — 9.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  those  facts 
be  expressly  allowed  by  the  persons  who  thought  themst^lves 
most  concerned  to  prevent  the  genuine  consequences  which 
might  be  deduced  Irom  them  ;  and  there  were,  originally,  no 
other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  what  mfficiet\t  cause  thoy 
were  to  be  imputed : — 10.  If,  again,  the  witnesses,  frcm 
whom  we  have  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  all  of 
them  unanimous  in  the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all, 
as  may  be  collected  from  their  own  conduct,  men  of  such  un- 
(juostionable  good  sense  as  secured  them  against  all  delusirn 
in  themselves,  and  of  such  undoubted  integrity  and  unim- 
peached  venicity  as  placed  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any 
design  to  put  an  imposture  upon  others, — if  they  were  men, 
who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  conviction  by  acting 
under  the  uniform  influence  of  the  extraordinary  works  which 
they  bore  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  tlieir  for- 
mer prejudices  and  most  favoured  notions ;  in  expri^ss  con- 
tradiction to  every  flattering  prospect  of  worldly  honcur, 
profit,  and  advantage,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
friends ;  and  when  they  could  not  but  be  previously  assured 
that  ignominy,  persecution,  misery,  and  even  death  itself 
most  probably  would  attend  the  constant  and  invariable  per- 
severance in  their  testimony  : — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  or- 
der tliat  their  evidence  might  have  the  greater  weight  with  a 
doubting  world  feach  nation  being  alretidy  in  possession  cf 
an  estamished  reunion),  were  themselves  enabled  to  perfonn 
such  extraordinary  works,  as  testified  the  clear  and  indispu- 
table interposition  of  a  divine  power  in  favour  of  their  vera- 
city; and  after  having  undergone  the  severest  aflflictions, 
vexations,  and  torments,  at  length  laid  down  their  lives,  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them  : — 
12.  If  the  evidence  for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growing 
less  and  less  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  increases  with  increasing 
years  : — 13.  It  those  persons,  who  both  testify  and  admit 
them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aim  at  nothing  else  but  their 
own  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  imposture  and  deceit : — 14.  If  great  multitudes  t  f 
the  contemporaries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  all  na- 
tions, tempers,  and  professions,  were  persuaded  by  them 
that  these  tacts  were  really  performed  in  the  manner  related, 
and  •  gave  the  strongest  testimony,  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  of  their  belief  of  them,  both 
oy  immecuately  breaking  through  all  their  ancient  attach- 
ments and  connections  of  friendships,  interest,  country,  and 
even  of  religion,  and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to 
them : — 15.  If  the  revolutions  introduced  in  the  moral  and 
religious  world,  since  the  period  wherein  these  facts  are  said 
to  have  happened,  have  been  just  such  as  they  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  tnith  of  them, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  from  any  other  adequate 
cause : — 16.  If  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  all  these 
miraculous  matters  of  fact,  must  unavoidably  fall  into  a  great 
number  of  self-evident  contradictions,  as,  for  instance,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wisest  among  men  are  the  moat  faoLsh,  and  the 
most  constant  the  most  deceitful : — 17.  If  all  these  matters  of 
fact  are  so  strictly  united  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  the  one  without  acknowledging  tlie  other  also ;  ard  so 
inseparably  interwoven  with  some  other  indisputable  matters 
of  fact,  that  they  cannot  be  called  in  question  without  re- 
nouncing our  sense  and  reason  :•;— 18,  Lastly,  if  we  have  all  the 
proof,  wliich  the  exactest  rules  of  the  severest  criticism  can 
recjuire,  to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  niade  in  the 
original  records  and  writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in 
any  material  article  of  their  evidence,  siRce  their  first  publi 
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cation,  either  through  accident  or  design ;  hut  that  they  have 
boen  transmitted  to  us  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  as  they 
were  left  by  tlieir  authors.— -In  such  a  situation  of  things, 
where  so  great  a  yariety  of  circumstances,  where  indeed  all 
imaginable  circumstances,  mutually  concur  to  confirm, 
Btrengthen,  and  support  each  other^s  evidence,  and  concentre, 
88  it  were,  in  attestation  of  the  same  interestinflr  series  of 
eveats,  without  a  single  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
mere  extraordinariness  of  Uie  facts, — Bhall  we  not  be  justly 
accused  of  indulging  in  an  unreasonable  incredulity  in  deny- 
ing our  assent  to  them  ?  And  will  not  such  incredulity  Se 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  ridiculous  ?  If  facts  attested  in  so  clear, 
decisive,  and  unexceptionable  a  manner,  and  delivered  down 
to  posterity  with  so  many  conspiring  si^s  and  monuments 
of  truth,  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  believed ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to  point  out  any  evi- 
dence of  historical  events,  which  will  justiify  a  wise  ana  cau- 
tious man  for  giving  credit  to  them,—- and,  conseouently, 
with  regard  to  past  ages,  all  will  be  clouds  and  thicK  dark- 
ness to  us ;  all  will  be  hesitation  and  scepticbm :  nor  will 
any  thing  be  credible,  which  comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by 
the  report  of  our  own  senses  and  experience.  In  short,  where 
there  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  the  existence  of  any  par- 
ticular series  of  past  facts,  which  we  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing, according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  nature,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world,  to  reject  these  facts  after  all,  and 
to  pretend  to  excuse  ourselves  from  not  believing  them,  upon 
the  bare  suspicion  of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false,  is 
a  most  absurd  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  and  to  the  universal  practice  of^mankmd.* 

XI.  A  Comparison  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with  pre- 
tended Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  above  adduced,  the 
opposers  of  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force, 
or,  rather,  to  set  it  aside  altogether,  by  insinuating  that  there 
are  particular  accounts  of  miraculous  facts,  which  are  as  well 
authenticated  as  those  related  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible.  But  coun- 
terfeited miracles  are  no  proof  tliat  there  never  were  real  mi- 
racles; and  tlic  more  these  pretended  miracles  are  investi- 
gated, the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  theoi. 
For, 

1.  In  ihejirft  place,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  dis- 
tant countries  and  remote  agos ;  whereas  the  miracles,  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an  age  and  period  whose 
history  is  well  known,  and  as  fully  ascertained  as  the  history  of 
the  biiit  century. 

3.  Secondly,  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  are  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  adversaries  of  Chriatianity,  to  have  been 
performed  in  ages  of  gross  ignorance,  when  the  common  people 
were  veiy  liable  to  he  deceived.  They  were  solitazy  exertions 
of  power,  rarely  attempted,  which  could  not  be  lubjocted  to  the 
test  of  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  being  in  almost  every  instance  wrought 
in  secret  icceasea  of  the  temples,  generally  in  the  night-time,  and 
before  only  one  or  two  persons  who  had  come  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  might  easily  be  imposed  upon ; 
or  who,  being  the  accomplicei  of  the  priests  in  their  frauds,  were 
hired  to  announce  that  a  mimcle  had  taken  place.  Whereas 
the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  were  wrought  before  multi- 
tudes, who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating  them, 
and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom  the 
miracles  were  wrought 

8.  Tftirdliff  the  heathAi  priests,  being  mostly  persons  of  high 
rank,  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  coounon 
people,  who  would  eagerly  and  implicitly  receive  every  account 
of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like  manner,  such 
miracles,  as  their  sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perform, 
were  readily  and  implicitly  received  by  the  multitude ;  and  even 
persons  of  better  understanding,  from  fear  or  flattery,  might 
affect  to  believe  them.  This  circumstance  completely  discredits 
the  two  miracles  taid  to  be  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alexan- 
dria, during  his  contest  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  examined 
in  a  subsequent  page.  In.  short,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the 
heathen  miracles  underwent  any  proper  examination;  while 
those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  had  no  lustre  of  birth  or 
dignity  to  daizle  or  procure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude, 
were  subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  ad- 
versaries, who  in  no  one  instance  could  gainsay  or  deny  them. 

4.  FouptMy,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  eatabliahed  religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  the 
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superstitious  notions  and  prejudioes  of  the  vnlgar,  who  were, 
therefore,  disposed  to  receive  them:  hence,  they  gained  an  easy 
reception  amongst  them.  But  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible 
were  opposed  to  all  the  then  established  religionB  in  the  worid; 
and  those  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  actually  overthrew 
the  religious  establishments  of  all  countries.  6o  that,  if  they 
forced  themselves  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  it  was  merely  by  the 
power  of  the  uiesiatible  evidence  with  which  they  were  aooom- 
panied. 

6.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  heathen  miracles  are  vouched  to  ns 
by  no  such  testimony  as  can  induce  a  prudent  man  to  give  them 
any  credit  They  are  not  reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them, 
nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  were  wrought.  Those  who 
relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from  eye- 
witnesses: we  know  them  only  by  a  number  of  vague  reports, 
the  original  of  which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  the  mi- 
racles ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were  not  reported  until  several  hun- 
dred years  after  his  deaUi,  and  those  of  ApoUonius  one  hundred 
years  atler  his  deatli.  If,  indeed,  any  of  the  heathen  miracles, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  had  any  witnesses,  none  of  them 
travelled  from  country  to  country ;  none  of  them  published  these 
miracles  under  persecution ;  none  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
concerning  them  with  their  blood.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
evidence  attending  the  Christian  miracles  has  infinitely  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  proofs  by  which  the  heathen  wonders  are  sop- 
ported.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  vouched  to  posterity  by  the 
testimony  of  many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  country 
immediately  after  they  were  wrought;  who  all  concurred  in  the 
same  reports ;  and  who  had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge 
such  stories,  but  rather  innumerable  temptations  to  the  contiaiy, 
because,  by  preaching  the  tustory  of  their  master,  they  every 
where  exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  persecution,  and  often 
to  death  itseUl  Further,  these  wimesses  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
rendered  their  testimony  credible,  by  performing  similar  mirades, 
so  that  when  mankind  saw  what  things  they  accomplished,  they 
couki  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  the  other.  These  miracles 
were  also  recorded  by  four  historians,  whose  memoirs  not  only 
agree  in  the  accounta  they  give  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  are  also 
confirmed  by  the  reporta  given  of  them  by  numerous  other  eye- 
witaesses,  in  their  discourses  to  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  they 
travelled  and  preached. 

6.  Lattly,  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  were  nowhere 
credited  by  the  intelligent  and  judicious;  and  the  belief  of  them 
among  the  vulgar,  produced  no  effects  by  which  the  certain  per^ 
tuation  entertained  by  mankind  concerning  them  could  be  de- 
monstrated. They  were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else 
to  establish  idolatry,  and  consequently  could  not  be  done  by  di- 
vine power.  On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and 
eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  was  embraced  by  thou- 
sands in  every  country,  among  whom  were  many  persons  distin- 
guished by  their  birth,  their  learning,  and  their  good  sense;  and 
all  of  whom  forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  embraced  the  Christian  profiession ;  though  such  con- 
duct  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  snd  sn£kring«^ 
and  even  to  loss  of  life. 

Tlie  preceding  facts  and  reasoning  equally  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  lyin^  wonders,^  which  have  been  appealea  to  in 
behalf  of  Christianity  itself.  They  were  all  performed  in 
support  of  the  faith  established,  and,  what  is  wortiiy  of  no- 
tice, they  happened  for  the  most  pari  in  the  night-time,  at  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  m  the  recesses 
orchurches,  and  before  no  witnesses.  Or,  if  a  single  witness 
or  two  were  admitted,  they  were  generally  friends  to  tlie 
cause,  on  account  of  which  tlie  miracle  was  to  be  exhibited ; 
and  therefore  they  were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  every  cunning  pretender.  Further,  as  these  miracles  wete 
performed  in  support  of  a  religrion  alrsady  believed  by  the 
multitude  to  be  aivine,  the  reporta  of  wonders,  said  to  be 
wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  ea^rly  credited  with- 
out examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  ludicious  than  the 
rest,  entertained  any  doubto  concerning  tnem,  he  might  re* 
frain  from  publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaj^.  On  tliis  account  they  suffered 
the  reporta  of  such  tnmgs  to  pass  uncontradictea :  or,  per- 
haps, out  of  a  mistaken  zeal,  they  joined  the  multitude  in 
spreading  reporta  of  matters,  from  which  so  much  credit  re- 
dounded to  tiie  whole  body.'    Such  is  the  evidence  of  the 

•  2Thess.  il.  9.  Tf  ^sra  </•«{»«( ;  which  words,  Grotios  rishcly  ohmrv^t, 
do  not  me»n/al»e  tniracha,  but  niincles  which  CRtablieh  false  doctrin<>8. 

•  The  antaifonlsu  of  Cliristlanity  have  trliimphantly  demanded,  at  tthat 
time  mlraclea  ceased  to  bo  penormedl  And,  why  are  they  not  now 
wrought  1  These  {questions  adroit  of  etaj  and  satisfactory  answers.  The 
miiacles  uiay  be  said  to  cease,  with  respect  to  oar  belief,  when  we  esa  ao 
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GUae  mincles  meotioDed  by  some  of  the  ancient  Chrisduis. 
Tbey  can  lay  daim  to  none  of  the  proofs  by  which  the  miia- 
des  of  Jeeus  9Dd  his  apostles  are  established ;  and  the  mira- 
eles  Maid  to  haye  taken  place  in  modem  times  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  destitute  of  eTidenoe.i  Besides  all  the  marks  of 
evidence  above  mentioned,  by  which  the  ancient  frauds  are 
confuted,  they  have  stains  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  which 
their  credibility  is  utterly  destroyed.' 

Let  us  now  apply  the  preceding  tests  to  the  principal 
ouiacles  ascribed  to  pagans  and  to  the  Romish  church, 
which  have  been  brought  forward  by  &e  opposers  of  revela- 
tion, with  the  insidious  but  fruitless  design  of  invalidating 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  The  chief  pretenders 
to  miracles  among  the  ancient  heathens  were  Ansteas,  Py- 
thagoras, Alexander  of  Pontus,  Vespasian,  and  ApoUonius 
lyanaeus :  and  if  we  examine  the  miracles  ascribed  to  them, 
we  shall  find  that  they  were  either  trifling  or  absurd,  and 
were  wrought  not  to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind;  and  that  these  miracles  were  neither  designed 
to  confirm  any  useful  doctrine,  nor  to  reform  mankind  from 
superstition  and  vice,  but  to  gain  reputation  with  the  vulgar, 
and  to  strike  men  with  astonishment. 

[i.]  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  heard  a  story  told  at  Pro- 
coanesus,  that  Aristeas  died  there,  but  that  his  body  could 
not  be  found  for  seven  years;  that,  afterwards,  he  appeared 

langer  obtuu  ntiafaetory  ftTidence  of  their  continuaUoo.  That  miraculous 
pDWvra  were  exercised  after  the  death  ofthe  apostles,  oo  certain  occasions, 
la  a  &ct  supported  by  the  unanimous  and  successive  testimony  of  the  &• 
tbers  d[>wn  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian.  In  the  apostolical  age  mira- 
cles were  frequent;  in  the  succeeding  century  their  number  decreased, 
but  still  we  have  satislactory  evidence,  in  the  appeals  made  to  them  by  the 
Christian  apologists^  that  they  vere  actually  performed.  (See  pariicularly 
Tertulliao'a  Apologia,  c.  22.,  and  the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix,  c.  27.,  and 
aJBO  the  references  in  Mr.  Kelt's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  iv.  of  the  Notes  and 
Authorities.)  In  the  third  century  only  a  few  traces  remained  of  superna- 
mral  ifiterposition ;  and  after  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  for 
the  working  of  miraclea,  with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  frubtration 
of  the  emperor  Julian's  mad  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusaleui, 
which  is  so  clearly  auested  by  heathen  adversaries  as  well  as  bv  ecclesi- 
esrical  writers,  tiuU  the  sceptical  historian  oT  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Bmpire  (though  he  attempts  to  invalidate  some  of  its  uroofa,  and  in- 
■inoa'.ea  a  want  of  impartial  authorities)  is  compelled  not  only  to  acknow- 
led;!e  the  general  fact,  but  also  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  and  distinguished.  In  reply  to  the  question- 
Why  are  not  miracles  now  wrought  t— we  remark  that,  the  design  of  mi- 
rarlcs  being  to  confirm  and  an  horize  the  Christian  religion,  there  is  no 
louger  any  occasion  for  them,  now  that  it  is  esiAblished  in  the  world,  and 
is  daily  extending  its  triumphs  in  the  heathen  lauds  by  the  divme  blessing 
oa  the  preached  gospeL  Besides,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be 
of  no  USA,  because  their  force  and  influence  would  be  lost  by  the  frequen- 
cy of  them;  for,  miracles  being  a  sensible  sui^pension  or  controhnent  of— 
ortieviaUon  from— the  established  courae  or  laws  of  nature,  if  they  were 
repeated  on  every  occasion,  all  distinctions  of  natural  and  supernatural 
wouki  vanish,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  ordinary 
and  which  the  extraordinary  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable 
Umu,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because  those  per- 
■QQS  who  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  the  miracles  recorded  In  the  New 
Testament,  would  not  be  convinced  by  any  new  ones :  for  It  is  not  from 
want  of  evidence,  but  from  vrant  of  sincerity,  and  out  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice^ that  any  man  rejects  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the 
name  want  of  sincerity,  the  same  passions  and  prejudices,  would  make  him 
resist  any  prooi;  any  miracle  whatever.  Lastl^r,  a  perpetual  power  of  work- 
iDg  of  miracles  would  in  all  ages  give  occasion  to  continual  impostures, 
wtule  it  would  rescind  and  reverse  all  the  settled  laws  and  constitutions  of 
Providence.  Frequent  miracles  would  be  thought  to  proceed  more  nroin 
some  defect  in  nature  than  from  the  particular  interposition  of  the  Deity ; 
and  men  would  become  atheists  by  means  of  them,  rather  than  Christians. 
The  topics  here  briefly  noticed  are  more  fully  discussed  by  Bp.  Newton. 
Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193—208.,  and  by  Dr.  Jenkin  In  his  Reasonableness  ot 
the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48  i— 494. 

>  The  most  distinguished  miracles,  which  arc  credited  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  are  those  attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  and  to  Francis  Xavier,  one  of  his  earliest  associates,  who  was 
mrnamcd  the  Apoatle  of  the  Indies.  Neither  of  these  men,  during  their 
]ive<«,  claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Xavier,  indeed,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  nis  friends  during  his  mission,  not  only  made  no  mention 
of  miracles,  but  expressly  disclaimed  all  supernatural  assistance.  Ribade- 
neira,  a  Jeaait  and  contemporary  with  Loyola,  in  the  earliest  account  of  his 
life,  confessed  that  Loyola  had  not  wrottght  any  miracles,  and  anticipated 
Che  objections  which  might  be  urged  from  this  circumstance  against  his 
etaims  lo  salntship ;  but  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  Loyola's  canoniza- 
tion was  in  agitation,  he  retracted  this  acknowledgment,  and  mentioned  a 
variety  of  miracles  which  he  taid  had  been  wrought  by  him.  The  insin- 
cerity and  fraud  of  this  statement  are  severely  exposed  by  Bayle,  In  his 
Dicii  f  arf,  art.  LovoiOf  note  (N.y  The  earliest  life  of  Xavier  was  not  pub- 
Ushc  d  until  aboutyor/y  y^rs  after  his  death ;  and  it  la  to  be  observed,  that, 
ofthe  oumerous  miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  scene  of  action 
is  lud  at  a  great  distance  from  the  country  where  they  were  first  reported : 
beimr  fuppased  to  have  been  performed  in  China  and  Japan,  but  reported 
•od  believed  only  in  Europe,  where  the  persona  to  whom  they  were  prp- 
pooed  (being  unavoidably  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  examining  them 
and  ascertaining  the  truth)  were  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  whose 
private  'ntereats  were  connected  with  the  propagation  of  an  imposture.  On 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  Loyola  and  Xavier.  see  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion, 
pp.  04— 7a  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1817"  (vol  xvi.  pp.  782—790.),  there 
are  some  excellent  strictures  on  a  popish  miracle,  pretended  to  haye  been 
wrought  on  one  Winifred  White  at  St.  Winifred's  Well.  And  In  the  Britiah 
Critic  for  1933  (yol.  xix.  N.  R  pp.  43—67.).  the  reader  will  find  some  acute 
remarks  on  a  nretended  miracle,  said  to  have  been  wrought  on  an  English 
nun,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Efts,  by  Prince  Alexander  Honenlohe,  rending 
at  Bamberg,  *n  Germany. 

•  Maeknifhi's  Truth  ofthe  Gospel  History,  pp.  361—373. 


and  made  yeraeB,  and  then  disappeared :  and  that  three  hnn* 
dred  and  forty  years  after  this  tie  was  seen  at  Metapontun]. 
where  he  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  a  statue  for-nimseu 
close  by  it,  telling^  them  that  he  had  once  been  the  crow 
which  accompaniS  Apollo  into  Italy ;  after  which  he  vanish- 
ed again.  Tne  pretended  resurrection  of  this  man  was  com- 
pared by  Celsus  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  how  absurd 
IS  it  to  compare  a  story,  which  has  every  mark  of  fiction, 
with  the  accounts  of  Christ^s  resurrection!  For,  in  the  first 
place,  Herodotus,  who  first  mentions  it,  did  not  write  till 
four  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it ;  secondly,  he  gives  it 
only  on  hearsay ;  and,  lastlv,  it  is  an  idle  tale,  to  wnich  no 
man  of  sense  can  grive  the  feast  credit;  it  being  impossible 
that  any  MetaponUne,  then  living,  could  know  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  nearly  four  eentunea  before.' 

[ii.]  Occurrences  equally  extravagant  as  these  are  related 
of  Pythagoras,  as  that  he  foretold  to  some  fishermen  the 
exact  number  of  fish  which  they  had  caught,  and  having  paid 
them  for  them,  commanded  the  men  to  return  them  alive  to 
the  sea  :*  that  he  detained  the  savage  Daunian  bear,  and  hav- 
ing fed  it  with  maize  and  acorns,  compelled  it  by  an  oath  no 
longer  to  touch  any  living  thing ;  ^at  by  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  an  ox  which  was  eating  green  beans  at  Tarentum,  he 
not  only  caused  the  beast  to  retrain  from  them,  but  that  the 
latter  never  after  tasted  them  ;^  and  that  he  showed  to  the 
Scythian  philosopher,  Abaris,  his  golden  thigh,  telling,  him 
he  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  assumed  a  human  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  and  benefiting  the  condition  of 
mankind. A  Similar  extraorainaiy  things  are  related  of  Py- 
thagoras by  his  biographer  Porphyry ;  who,  as  well  as  lam- 
blichus,  ainrms,  that  he  communicated  the  power  of  working 
miracles  to  others.  On  these  assertions  we  remark,  1.  That 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus  (who  compiled  their  lives  of  the 
philosopher  only  tomeihing  more  than  eight  hundred  vean 
AFTER  his  death)  wrote  at  a  time  when  Uie  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  were  known  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  were 
every  where  appealed  to  as  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ; — 2,  That  those  authors  themselves  wrote  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Gentiles  and  Christians ;— ^.  That  tiieir 
principal  design  in  publishing  tlieir  memoirs  of  Pythagoras 
was  to  discredit  the  Christian  miracles,  by  placing  miracles, 
equal  or  greater,  as  they  imagined,  in  opposition  to  them.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  excite  astonishment  it,  while  they  had  this 
end  in  view,  they  made  the  competition  as  close  as  they 
could,  and  endeavoured  to  give  the  preference  to  their  hero ;— > 
4.  Lastlv,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  pretended  to  be 
imparted  by  Pythagoras,  consisted  only  in  the  secrets  of 
msLgric  and  mcantation. 

nii.]  In  order  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  cunning  and  im- 
pudence to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Hume 
introduces  the  story  of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter 
of  iEsculapius  and  a  fortune-teller,  and  compares  this  juggler 
to  the  apostle  Paul.  Alexander,  however,  first  practised  nis 
impositions,  not  among  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  but 
among  the  rude  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians ;  while  Paul 

g reached  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens,  before  tlie 
toics  and  Epicureans,  and^  even  before  the  Areopagus,  the 
most  venerable  judicature  in  Greece.  Furtlier,  Alexander 
founded  his  impositions  on  the  established  superstitions; 
while  the  apostle,  by  propagating  a  new  religion,  encoun- 
tered the  prejudices  ana  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  heathens. 
Alexander  enriched  himself,  while  the  apostle  (it  is  well 
known)  laboured  with  his  hands  for  his  own  support.  Last- 
ly, Paul  wrought  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ  crucified^ 
before  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  very  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning ;  while  the  Pontian  juggler  exhibited  his 
wonders  only  before  those  who  were  thorough  believers  in 
the  popular  system :  and  his  nocturnal  mysteries  were  al- 
ways introduced  with  an  avaunt  to  atheists.  Christians,  and 
Epicureans ;  none  of  whom  could  have  been  present  at  them 
without  exposing  themselves  to  certain  danger.^ 

[iv.]  But  the  principal  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
his  copyists,  and  whicti  he  afiirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in 
all  promne  history,  is  that  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been 
pertormed  by  the  emperor  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
in  curing  a  blind  man  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  man 
who  was  lame  in  his  hand  hy  the  touch  of  his  foot.  The 
transaction  is  thus  related  by  Tacitus : — ^^  One  of  the  com- 

■  Herodot.  lib.  iy.  cc.  14, 15.  yol.  i.  pp.  aM»  85S.  edit  Ozon.  Bp.  Lenf  ,  at 
the  Boyle  Lectures,  yol.  Hi.  p.  138.  foUo  edit 

4  lamblichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  chap.  yilL 
p.  23. 

•  Ibid.  chap.  xiiL  pp.  40, 41.  •  Ibid.  cMp.  zix.  pp.  67, 68. 

1  Campbell  oo  the  Ifiraelaa,  part  II.  sect  4.  pp.  163—161. 
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mon  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes, 
hj  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  super- 
stitious nation  worship  above  all  other  gods,  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  earnestly  implorin?  from  him  a 
Temedy  for  his  blindness,  and  entreatinor,  that  he  would  deign 
to  anomt  with  his  spittle  his  cheeks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes. 
Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  requested,  by  the  admonition 
of  the  same  ^od,  that  he  might  be  touched  by  the  foot  of  the 
emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and  despised  their  ap- 
plication ;  afterwards,  when  they  continued  to  urge  their  pe- 
titions, he  sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of 
yanity ;  and  at  other  times,  by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the 
patients,  and  the  persuasion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to 
nope  for  success.  At  length  he  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  by  the  physicians,  whether  such  a  blindness  and  de- 
bility were  vinciole  by  human  aid.  The  report  of  the  phy- 
sicians contained  vanoiis  points ;  that  in  the  one,  the  power 
of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the  obsta- 
cles were  removed;  that  in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints 
might  be  restored,  if  a  healing  power  were  applied ;  tliat  it 
was  perhaps  agreeable  to  the  ^ods  to  do  this ;  that  the  em- 
peror was  elected  by  divine  assistance ;  lastly,  that  the  credit 
of  the  success  would  be  the  emperor's,  the  ridicule  of  the 
disappointment  would  fall  upon  the  patients.  Vespasian, 
believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  power  of  his  fortune, 
and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  the  multi- 
tude which  stood  by  eagerly  expected  the  event,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  joy,  executed  what  he  was  desired 
to  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use,  and 
liffht  returned  to  the  blind  man.  They,  who  were  present, 
relate  both  these  cures,  even  at  this  time,  when  tliere  is 
nothing[  to  be  gained  by  lyin^.''^ 

Such  18  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  mira- 
cles related  by  him  are  entitled  to  credibility  will  easily  appear 
from  the  following  considerations  : — 1.  Supposing  tlie  fact  of 
this  application  to  Vespasian  to  have  really  taken  place  as 
Tacitus  relates,  the  design  of  them  was  both  political  and  inic- 
rested  .•  it  was  to  give  weight  to  the  authority  of  Vespa8ian,then 
recently  elevated  to  tlie  throne  of  imperial  Rome  by  the  great 
men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the  belief  that  his  elevation 
was  approved  by  the  gods.  Not  so  tlie  miracles  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which  alike  exposed  their  property  and 
their  persons  to  ruin.  2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular 
inspection  and  personal  examination  of  tlie  men ;  but  itventy- 
9eren  years  afterwards^  wrote  from  hearsay  at  Rome,  an  ac- 
count of  transactions  which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt :  on  the  contrary,  the  narratives  of  the  Christian 
miradea  were  published  m  the  very  countries,  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  time,  when  the  miracles  had  actually 
been  wrought,  and  when  manypersons  were  living  who  had 
witnessed  them.  3.  Though  Tacitus  mentions  the  miracles 
of  Vespasian,  he  does  not  say  tliat  he  saw  them,  or  even  be- 
lieved that  they  were  performed ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  insinu- 
ates that  he  did  not  believe  them  to  m  real.  4.  The  diseases 
were  not  absolutely  incurable:  this  is  manifest  from  the 
declarations  of  the  physicians,  who  told  Vespasian  that  the 
sight  of  the  blind  man  was  not  extinct^  and  that  the  lame 
man's  joints  might  recover  their  strength;  and  between 
whom,  the  emperor,  and  tlie  patients,  the  whole  seems  to 
have  been  concerted.  But  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ 
were  performed  on  diseases  and  other  cases  which  no  human 
skill  could  relieve.  5.  Lastly,  consider  the  witnesses.  The 
miracles  of  Vespasian  were  not  (like  the  Christian  miracles) 
performed  in  the  presence  of  acute  and  inveterate  adversaries, 
who  scrutinized  them  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  yielded  a 
reluctant  acknowledgment  of  their  reality ;  but  the  witnesses 
of  Aem  were  the  followers  and  flatterers  of  Vespasian, 
and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Alexandrians,  who  were 
wholly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  to  his  interest. 

[^v.  J  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall 
notice  is  that  of  ApoUonius  of  Tjrana,  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, who  was  bom  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  sra ; 
but  whose  life  was  not  written  till  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death  by  Philostratus,  who  received  his  information  part- 
ly from  report,  and  partly  from  the  commentaries  of  Damis, 
the  companion  of  ApoUonius.  In  this  work,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  monstrous,  riaiculous,  and  silly  wonders,  Philostratus 
has  related  many  things  which  resemble  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  as  that  ApoUonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  demons, 
gave  sight  to  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  nume- 
rous remarkable  events.  The  book  of  Philostratus  was  com- 

I  Tacitas,  Hirt.  lib.  !▼.  c.  81.  The  same  is  alan  related  by  Suetoniua  in 
Vemiaalan,  c.  8,  who  aajrt  the  man  was  Uimt  in  hit  lef^—xaoi  in  liia  hand, 
M  iWUiu  nyi. 


piled  at  the  request  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  who  hated 
the  Christians :  the  remarks,  therefore,  which  have  already 
been  made  on  the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  may  be  applied 
to  him.>  To  which  we  may  add,  that  ApoUonius  was  ridi- 
culed as  an  impostor  by  the  heathen  philosopher  Lucian, 
who  wrote  twenty  years  before  Philostratus,  and  tliat  no  use 
was  made  of  his  pretended  miracles  for  the  disparagement  of 
Christianity  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century : 
when  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia,  a  man  of  learning', 
and  a  principal  instigator  of  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian, 
conceived  the  design  of  showing  the  futility  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by  opposing  to  them 
other  performances  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
powers,  and,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well 
auilienticated.  Hierocles,  however,  did  not  attempt  either  to 
call  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  or  the  New 
Testament,  or  to  deny  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  his  work,  which  was  founded  on  the  narrative  of 
Philostratus,  was  answered  at  the  time  by  Eusebius,  in  a 
tract  that  is  still  extant. 

[vi.]  The  next  instance  produced  by  Mr.  Hume  is  the 
miracle  pretended  to  have  been  wrougnt  at  Saragossa,  and 
mentioned  by  the  cardinal  De  Retz.  His  words,  literally 
translated,  are, — "In  that  church  they  showed  me  a  man, 
whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps,  of  which  they  have 
a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that  ne  had  been  seen  seven 
years  at  the  gate  with  one  leg  only.  1  saw  him  there  with 
two."»  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  the  cardinal  did 
not  attach  any  credit  to  the  story  :  he  did  not  examine  the 
man  himself  concerning  the  fact  This  miracle- indeed  was 
vouched  by  all  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany in  town  were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  it,  whom 
the  cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough 
believers  of  the  miracle.  But  though  those  ecclesiastics  ap- 
pealed to  the  company  in  the  town,  it  is  clear  from  De  Retz^s 
own  account  that  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a  single  question 
on  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to'  conceive  that  such  a  storj', 
managed  by  the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would 
obtain  credit  with  the  ignorant  populace;  especially  in  a 
country  where  the  inquisition  was  then  in.  full  power, — 
where  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the- people,  and  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all  combined  to  support 
the  credit  of  such  miracles, — and  where  it  would  not  only 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into 
them,  but  even  the  expressing  of  the  least  doubt  concerning 
them  might  have  exposed  the  inquirer  to  the  most  terrible  of 
all  evils  and  sufferings.^ 

[vii.]  The  last  example  of  pretended  miracles  to  be  ad- 
duced is,  those  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tcmb  of 
the  Abb^  de  Pans,  and  in  which  both  Mr.  Hume  and  his 
copyists  in  later  times  have  exulted,  as  if  they  were  alone 
sumcient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  miraculous  facts  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament.  The  circumstances  of  tlicse 
pretended  miracles  are  as  follows : — 

While  controversies  ran  high  in  France  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Jansenists,^  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Abb^  de  Paris,  an  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist, 
gave  the  whole  of  his  income  to  the  poor ;  and,  clothing 
himsrlf  in  rags,  lay  on  the  ground,  fed  on  black  bread,  water, 
and  herbs,  and  employed  watchings  and  penances  to  macerate 
his  body.  On  his  death,  in  May,  1727,  his  party  canonized 
him,  and  pretended  that  miracles  were  wroujrht  at  his  tomb ; 
whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  grimaces  and  con- 
vulsions in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  that  the 
government  of  France  was  at  length  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to 
Uiis  delusion,  by  ordering  the  church-yard,  in  which  he  was 
interred,  to  be  walled  up  in  January,  1732.  Accounts  of  the 
cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  Abba's  tomb  were 
collected  and  published  by  M.  de  Montgeron,  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  at  Paris,  in  three  quarto  volumes ;  which  were 
critically  examined,  and  the  delusions  were  exposed  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  On  these  pretended  miracles  (which  were 
parallelca  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ  J)  we  may  remark, 
1 .  That  they  were  extolled  as  real  before  they  were  subjectrd 
to  examination;   and  that  when  investigated  at  first,  they 

•  CampboU  on  Miracles,  pp.  161— 1G9.  Bp.  I)ougla8'a  Criterion,  pp.  49— 
CO.  Paley'a  Evidences,  vol.  I.  pp.  351—355  In  Ihe  Encyclopaedia  Meiro- 
politana,  vol.  z.  pp.  619—614.,  Uiere  ia  an  able  article  on  the  cliaracter  and 
pretended  miraclea  of  ApoUonius  Tyanteua,  in  the  course  of  which  Uie 
subject  of  miraclea  is  discussed  at  conRiderable  length. 

a  Mimoirea  da  Cardinal  de  Retz.    Livre  iv.  I'an  16M. 

•  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  pp.  170—181. 

•  Theae  were  a  sect  of  Romaniets,  in  France,  who  adopted  the  opinion* 
of  Janaenius  concerohic  graee  and  predescinalioni  which  wer«  opposad  bj 
the  Jesuits, 
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jrere  tried  before  persons  who  were  predisposed  to  favour 
the  Jansenists  or  appellants : — ^3.  Montgeron,  who  collected 
the  cures  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb,  produced  Touchers 
for  only  eight  or  nine :  ¥aiile  some  continued  there  for  days 
and  even  months,  without  receiving  any  benefit  :--3.  The 
number  reported  to  be  cured  was  but  small ;  nor  is  there 
any  nroof  that  this  small  number  was  cured  by  the  pseudo- 
samt^s  intercession.  The  imposture  of  those  pretendwl  mira- 
cles was  detected  by  the  arcnbishop  of  Pans  in  one  single 
instance ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Sens  and  others,  in  more 
than  twenty  instances,  discovered  the  artifice  by  which  it 
was  supported  :^-4.  The  patients  were  so  affected  by  their 
devotion,  the  place,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude,  that 
many  were  thrown  into  convulsions,  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances might  produce  a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned  by 
obstruction : — 5.  All  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  Abb^  were 
not  cured  ;  while  Christ  and  the  apostles  never  failed  in  any 
case,  and  were  never  convicted  of  imposture  in  a  single  in- 
stance :  and  it  wa&  objected  at  the  time,  and  never  refuted  by 
his  friends,  that  the  prostrations  at  his  tomb  produced  more 
diseases  than  they  cured .- — 6.  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought 
in  a  grave  and  decent,  in  a  great  but  simple  manner,  he- 
coming  one  sent  of  God,  without  any  absurd  or  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  or  superstitious  observances.  But  the  miracles 
of  the  Abb^  de  Paris  were  attended  with  circumstances  that 
had  all  the  marks  of  superstition,  and  which  seemed  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  strike  the  imagination.  The  earth  of 
his  tomb  was  ofken  employed,  or  me  water  from  the  well 
of  his  house.  Ivine  days^  devotion  was  constantly  used, 
and  frequently  repeated  again  and  again  by  the  same  per- 
sons : — ^7.  All  the  cures  recorded  by  Montgeron  as  duly  at- 
tested were  partial  and  gradual,  and  were  such  as  might  have 
been  eflfected  by  natural  means.  Not  one  of  them  was  in" 
staiUaneous,  The  persons  at  the  Abba's  tomb  never  attemot- 
ed  to  raise  the  dead,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  either  tne 
blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually  cured  there.  The  notary, 
who  received  affidavits  relative  to  those  miracles,  was  not 
obliged  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  who  made  them, 
nor  whether  they  gave  in  their  own  or  only  fictitious  names : — 
8.  The  cures  wrought  atthe  tomb  were  not  independent  of 
second  causes ;  most  of  the  devotees  had  been  using  medi- 
cines before,  and  continued  to  use  them  during  their  applica- 
tions to  Ae  supposed  saint ;  or  their  distempers  had  aoated 
before  they  determined  to  solicit  his  help  : — 9.  Some  of  the 
cures  attested  were  ineompktey  and  the  relief  granted  in 
others  was  only  temporary;  but  the  cures  wrought  oy  Christ 
and  his  apostles  were  complete  and  permanent: — 10.  Lastly, 
the  den^  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abb£  de  Paris  was 
neither  important  nor  was  it  worthy  of  God.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
intended  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  most  excellent 
religion  :  those  reported  of  the  Abb^  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  a  party.  The  former  answered  the  end  for  which  they 
were  designed :  the  latter  raised  a  prejudice  against  Jansen- 
ism, and  divided  its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were  pro- 
voked at  the  frauds  of  their  party,  and  bitterly  reproacned 
and  accused  each  other.  The  moment  the  civil  power  inter- 
fered to  put  an  end  to  the  impostures  they  ceased  ;  but  all 
the  powers  on  earth,  both  civil  and  sacerdotal,  could  not  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  put  a  stop  to  the  wonder- 
ful works  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it.  To  conclude,  with 
regard  to  the  attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all^was  wise, 
consistent,  worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed ;  but  the  other  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme, 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with 
the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  the  divine  proceedings.  The 
miracles  of  Christ,  therefore,  are  indisputably  true;  but 
those  ascribed  to  the  Ahh6  de  Paris  are  totally  destitute  of 
reality,  and  are  utterly  imworthy  of  belief.* 


SECTION  in. 

ON    PROPHECY. 

I.  Prophecy  dejiiied, — The  higheitt  evidence  that  can  be  given 
of  Divine  Revelationj—A\,  Difference  between  the  pretended 
predictions  of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  con- 
tained  in  the  Scriptures^ — ^IIL    On  the  Use  and  Intent  of 

»  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  181—203.  Vernet,  Tralt«^  de  la  VArit6  de  la 
Relig.  Chnt.  torn,  vl  pp.  63—135.  Leland's  View  of  the  DelBtical  Writera, 
voL  r  pn.  319—336. 4th  edit.  Bp.  Douglaa'a  Criterion,  pp.  122—233. :  In  pp. 
233— 2w.  he  has  aoma  obawvationa  on  the  pretended  miraclea  of  the 
French  propfaeta. 


Prophecy, — IV.  On  the  Chain  of  Prophecy* — Class^catisn 
of  the  Scripture  Prophede: — Class  1,  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Jewish  Nation  in  particular, — 1.  ^6raAam«— 8.  /tA- 
mael, — 3.  Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan^-^,  Pre- 
dictions  ofMosef  relative  to  the  sufferings f  captivities,  ana 
present  state  of  the  Jews. — 5.  Birth  of  Josiah  foretold,  ana 
his  destruction  of  idolatry, — 6.  Isaiah's  Prediction  of  the 
utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews, — 7.  Jeremiah's 
Prediction  of  Zedehiah't  captivity  and  death, — 8.  EzekieVs 
Prediction  of  the  Calamitiet  of  the  Jews,  inflicted  by  the 
Chaldeans, — 9.  Daniets  Prediction  of  the  Profanation  of 
the  Temple  by  Jlntiochus  Epiphanes,  ^c. — 10.  Ifosea*t  Pre 
diction  of  the  present  atate  of  the  Jewi, — Claib  II.  Pro^ 
pheciea  relating  to  the  JVations  or  Empirea  that  were  neigh* 
bouring  to  the  Jewt, — 1.  T^re, — 2.  Egypt. — 3.  Ethiopia, — 
4.  J^neveh. — 5.  Babylon.---^,  The  four  great  monarchies, 
— Class  III.  Propheciea  directly  announcing  the  Messiahs 
their  dumber.  Variety,  and  Minute  Circumstantiality, — 1. 
That  the  Messiah  was  to  come, — 2.  The  Time. — 3.  The 
Place  of  his  Coming, — 4.  His  Birth  and  Manner  of  Life 
and  Doctrine. — 5.  His  Sufferingo  and  Death. — 6.  Hit  Re* 
surrection  and  Jlocension, — 7.  The  Abolition  of  the  Jewish 
Covenant  by  that  of  the  Gospel, — The  Certainty  with 
which  these  Prophecies  can  only  be  applied  to  Christ.^' 
Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jetus  Chritt  and  his 
Apostles. — 1.  Prophecies  of  Christ  .concerning  his  Death 
and  Resurrection,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  and  the  Spread  of 
Christianity* — Refutation  of  objections  drawn  from  its  re- 
jection by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  from  the  existence  ana 
prevalence  of  Mohammedism^^—^.  Prophecies  of  the  Apos- 
ties  concerning  the  Corruptions  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  Spread  of  Infidelity. — V.  Refutation  of 
objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity  of  Prophecy. — Con* 
eluding  observations  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  Prophecy, 

I.  Prophecy  defined. 

The  various  criteria  and  considerations  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  precedinfi^  section  will  enable  the  impartial  in- 
quirer to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  miracles.  We 
add,  that  it  is  equally  easy  to  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  prophecies ;  for  prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  a 
declaration,  or  description,  or  representation  of  something  future^ 
beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  discern  or  to  calculate, 
and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural 
communion  with  the  Deity,  andoftfie  truth  of  a  revelation  from 
God. 

The  knowledge  of  future  events  is  that  object,  which  man, 
with  the  greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability  to  attain.  By 
tracing  cause  and  effect  in  their  usual  operations,  by  obsenr* 
ing  human  characters,  and  by  marking  present  tendencies, 
he  may  form  some  plausible  conjectures  about  the  future ; 
and  an  experienced  politician,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  interests,  and  tempers  both  of  his 
own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  will 
frequently  anticipate  events  with  a  sagacity  and  success, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  dircjct  prescience,  and  ex- 
cites the  astonishment  of  less  penetrating  minds.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  is  limited  to  a  kind  or  contact  with  present  circum- 
stances. That  which  he  foresees  must  have  some  connection 
with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  dependence  on  it : 
otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  his  conjectures  idle  and 
delusive ;  and  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  how  often  is 
his  penetration  baffled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived!  The 
slightest  intrusion  of  uncommon  circumstances,  the  smallest 
possible  deviation  from  rules,  which  cannot  by  any  means 
ne  rendered  exact,  destroys  the  visionary  chain  whicn  he  has 
constructed,  and  exposes  his  ignorance  to  himself  and  others. 
The  prescience  of  the  most  experienced  politician,  in  short, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  experienced  general 
or  a  skilful  chess-player.  Judging  how  he  himself,  were  he 
in  his  adversary's  place,  would  act  in  consequence  of  one  of 
his  own  movements,  he  builds  upon  his  adversary's  acting 
in  the  same  manner,  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances ; 
and  thence,  on  the  presumption  of  his  thus  acting,  he  pro- 
vides against  what  he  foresees  must  be  the  result  of  it ;  anti- 
cipating in  this  manner  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affair, 
even  wnen  he  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  termi- 
nation. Prescience,  then,  of  the  present  description,  will 
extend  Just  so  far  as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  built.  But 
the  deducing  of  effects  from  a  combination  of  causes  can 
never  be  carried  forward  to  any  very  remote  period :  because 
new  causes,  which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will 
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perpetoally  spring  up;  and  consequently,  as  those  new 
causes  are  as  yet  unknown,  no  human  sagacity  can  deduce 
events  from  such  causes. 

To  foresee  and  foretell  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which 
the  testimony  remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  miracle,  hecause  to 
foresee  and  foretell  future  events,  to  which  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances leads,  no  train  of  prohabilities  points,  is  as  much 
beyond  the  ability  of  human  agents,  as  to  cure  diseases  with 
a  word,  or  even  to  raise  the  dead,  which  may  properly  be 
termed  nUraclea  of  power.  That  actions  of  the  latter  kmd  were 
ever  performed  can  be  proved,  at  a  distant  period,  only  by 
witnesses,  against  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  or 
causes  for  doubt  advanced  :  but  the  man,  who  reads  a  pro- 
phecy and  perceives  the  corresponding  events,  is  himself  the 
witness  of  the  miracle ;  he  sees  that  Uius  it  is,  and  that  thus 
by  human  means  it  could  not  possibly  have  been.  A  pro- 
phecy yet  unfulfilled  is  a  miracle  at  present  incomplete ;  and 
these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the  seeds  of  future 
conviction,  ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit,  whenever 
the  corresponding  facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  So  sSmirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  con- 
trived by  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  in  proportion  as  the  lapse 
of  ages  might  seem  to  weaken  the  argument  derived  from  mi- 
racles long  since  performed,  that  very  lapse  serves  only  to 
strengthen  the  argument  derived  from  the  completion  of  pro- 
phecy. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  genuine 
and  authentic,  that  is,  were  vrritten  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  and  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been  written  (and  these  points  have  already  been 
proved  to  demonstration),  the  very  numerous  predictions 
which  they  contain  must  necessarily  be  divine.  For  they  are 
a  regular  chain,  extending  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time ;  and  many  ot  them  relate  to  events  so  distant,  so 
contingent,  and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  human 
foresight  could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates 
and  circumstances  that  require  the  most  exact  accomplish- 
ment, and  some  are  fulfilling  to  the  present  time,  and  before 
our  eyes :  so  that,  though  this  kind  of  evidence  might  be  ren- 
dered doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is  daily  accumulating, 
and  gathering  strength  as  it  accumulates. 

IL  On  the  Difference  between  the  pretended  predictions  of 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  ot  which 
is  to  satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity  or  abet  the  designs  of  some 
ambitious  leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm. 
This  was  evidently  the  character  of  the  ancient  oracles. 
However  directed,  whether  by  evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they 
certainly  spoke  as  they  were  paid  oil  intimidated ;  and  the 
long  continued  history  of  ancient  times  has  completely  in- 
formed us  of  tiie  practices  by  which  the  priests  or  the  false 
Sods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for 
lemselves,  by  foretelling  things  to  come.  **  But  how  did 
they  conduct  this  difficult  traffic  T  Did  they  make  it  hazard- 
ous as  well  as  difficult,  by  pledging  their  lives  on  the  truth 
of  their  predictions  1  Far  otherwise : — ^they  had  very  different 
arts  and  plans,  much  more  compatible  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the  first  place, 
unless  a  direct  appeal  to  their  inspiration  was  made  by  direct 
inquiry,  they  usually  observed  a  prudent  silence.  T!iiey  ut- 
tered no  spontaneous  prophecies.  In  saying  nothing,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  no  detection ;  and  when  they  were 
obliged  to  speak,  it  was  always  with  sufficient  precaution. 
Obstacles  were  first  thrown  m  the  way  of  inquiry.  By 
magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered  extreme- 
ly expensive.  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage :  it 
lessened  the  number  of  inquirers,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cured abundant  advantage  to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices 
were  preceded,  attended,  and  followed  by  many  prescribed 
ceremonies  ;*  the  omission  or  mismanagement  of  any  one  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
ffods  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  humour  to  be  consulted. 
Omens  were  to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which,  if 
unfavourable  in  any  particular,  eiuier  precluded  the  inquiry 
for  the  present,  or  reouired  further  lustrations,  ceremonies, 
and  sacrifices  to  purify  the  person  who  consulted,  and  ren- 
dered him  fit  to  receive  an  answer  from  the  gods,  or  to  bring 
their  wayward  deities  to  a  temper  suitable  to  the  inouiry.*'^ 
When  indeed  answers  were  given,  the  heathen  oracles  had 
no  determinate  scheme,  and  related  to  detached,  unconnected 
events ;  while  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one  great 

1  Van  Dale,  DeOraculis,  torn.  I  p.  3. 

«  Dr.  Nares's  Cunnected  View  oi  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Christian 
Church,  p.  14. 


scheme,  and  point  to  one  person,  whoM  fionily,  coantiy, 
character,  and  circumstances,  they  announce,  long  heiore  £e 
was  bom.  The  heathen  oracles  spoke  what  rulers  dictated, 
or  what  tended  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  priests :  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  and  rules  of  just  conduct,  were  seldom— 
if  ever— delivered  from  the  cave,  or  from  the  conaecsrated 
tripos.  The  purest  sentiments  prevalent  amonjg  the  pagane 
were  either  delivered  by  the  philosopher  (who  hid  no  means 
of  enforcing  them),  or  adorned  the  pages  of  the  poet :  while 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contra]7,ooldly  reproved  lungs, 
enforced  the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanctione, 
and  sufiered  rather  than  gained  by  the  predictions  which  they 
uttered.'  They  did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  or  natural  propensities  of  their  countrymen ;  but  op- 
posed their  prejudices,  by  predicting  the  impendii^  calami- 
ties, the  humble  state  of  the  Messiah,  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Their  prophecies  tended 
to  one  end ;  and  the  total  cessation  of  them,  when  that  end 
was  answered,  proves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplish- 
ment to  chance  or  to  imposture. 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers 
given  by  the  heathen  oracles  were  frequently  delusive,  and 
capable  of  quite  contrary  interpretations ;  and  the  most  c^e- 
brated  of  them  concealed  their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous 
terms,  that  they  required  another  oracle  to  explain  them. 
Of  this  ambiguity  several  authentic  instances  are  reoordhed. 
Thus,  when  Croesus  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  relative 
to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told  that 
he  would  destroy  a  great  empire.^  This  he  naturally  inter- 
preted of  his  overcoming  the  Persians,  though  the  oracle 
was  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning.  Crcesus 
made  war  against  the  Persians,  and  was  ruined ;  and  the 
oracle  continued  to  maintain  its  credit.  The  answer  given 
to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  E  pirns,  many  ages  after,  was  ^  yet 
more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in  terms  so 
ambiguous,  that  it  might  either  be  interpreted  thus : — I  say 
that  thou  son  of  JEacus  canst  conquer  the  liomans.     Thou  shali 

f,  thou  shalt  return,  never  shalt  thou  perish  in  war  f^  or  thus, 
sat/  tluU  tJie  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  son  of  ^acus,  Tkou 
shalt  go,  thou  shalt  never  return,  thou  shalt  perish  in  war, 
Pyrrhus  understood  the  oracle  in  the  former  sense ;  he  waged 
an  unsuccessful  war  With  the  Romans,  and  was  overcome : 
yet  still  tlie  juggling  oracle  saved  its  credit.  Another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  pretended  pro- 
phets occurs  in  1  Kings  xxii.  5,  6.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  havingunited  their  forces 
against  the  Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Uamoth-Gilead,  the 
latter  monarch  gathered  the  false  prophets  together .^  about  four 

a  "  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  heathen  world,  i(  upon  the  subject  of  mo- 
rality, Iheir  oracles  had  been  invariably  silenL  The  few  aentliiienls  nhich 
they  did  deliver  were  not  always  vrouBded  upon  the  severe  principles  of 
reason  and  truth :  Ihey  varied  with  the  fluctuation  of  human  opinions,  and 
were  even  accommodated  to  the  prejudicea,  the  passions,  and  the  vices  of 
their  votaries.  Nay,  they  frequently  even  commanded  the  grossest  viola- 
tions of  morality  and  decorum,  and  veiled,  under  the  prostituted  name  of 
reUgion,  the  most  Aacitions  and  horrible  abominations,  which  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  pollute  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  prophets  of 
the  true  Ood  were  inspired  b^  the  purest  princifdes.  They  actively  and  in- 
variably exerted  themselves  m  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  system  of  morality 
which  they  ssncUoned  was  pure,  severe,  and  ibonded  upon  determinaie 
and  acknowledged  principles.  They  tempered  iu  severity,  however,  with 
the  love  of  mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  benevolence.  With  sll  the 
warmth  of  zeal,  and  energy  of  eloquence,  they  recommended  the  cause  of 
the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan.  Neither  the  pomp  of  station,  nor 
the  tyranny  of  power,  could  ahield  the  offender  from  their  manly  and  indig- 
nant rebukes:  and  exhibiting  a  boldness,  which,  perhaps,  is  unparalleled 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  and  which  couMonly  be  inspired  by  the 
confidence  of  truth  and  the  certainty  of  divine  assistance,  they  even  chas- 
tised a  powerful  monarch  for  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  his  passions ;  and 
openlv  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  High  Being,  by  whom  they  were  in- 
roired,  against  a  formidable  tyrant,  who  had  murdered  for  the  sake  of  plun* 
der  the  poor  possessor  of  a  neij^hbouring  vineyard.  The  piety  which  they 
required  was  not  the  cold  and  inefficient  duty  of  an  external  ritual :  it  was 
the  religion  of  the  heart,  the  control  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the  soul,  and 


an  inward  and  ever-active  persuasion  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  an 
all-judging  Ood.  It  earoesU^  excited  gratitude  for  his  favours,  suppUcatinn 
for  his  forgiveness,  and  reliance  on  his  protection.    These  moral  and  reli- 


gious duties  were  not  varied  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  nor  made  to 
Bend  to  temporal  occurrences,  to  the  will  of  a  ftvoured  monarch,  or  the 
caprices  of  contending  parties.  They  wer«  Independent  of  human  events, 
regular  as  the  order  or  nature,  and  eternal  as  the  Fountain  of  inspiration. 
Their  influence  was  the  most  extensive  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
They  were  not  calculated  to  aggrandize  a  favourite  state,  nor  appropriated 
to  the  inhabiutnts  of  a  particular  climate ;  but  they  were  equally  useful  to 
all  countries,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  human  race."  Dr.  Rlcbards's 
Bampton  Lectures,  for  1800,  pp.  241—244. 

«  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  Though  the  identlcsl  words  of  the  oracle  have 
been  lost  from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  thev  have  been  preserved  by 
various  writers,  and  particularly  by  Suidas,  (Lexicon,  voce  K^atret,  torn. 
iii.  p.  382.  edit.  Kuster),  according  to  whom  they  run  thus:  l^ntrn  *Aa.«v 

•  The  oracle  In  question  has  been  thus  translated  :— 
Aio  te  .SacMa  Romaoos  vlncere  posse. 
Ibis,  redibis,  nunqoam  in  bello  perlbis. 
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GikadtobQitie.or9haUIJbrbearf  Jtui  my  aaidj  Go  vp,  fir 
ike  LordakaU  dt&ver  [tij  iniothe  hmub  of  the  king.  It  is  to 
be  oboerrod,  tint  the  word  Uf]  ie  not  in  the  oiifflnalf  and 
teft  die  leply  ^  the  peendb-piophets  ie  so  artfullj  con- 
sbmeted,  that  it  might  be  interpreted  either /r  otagmnui  the 
•xpeditloa;  as  ^ns^— iAe  Lord  will  deliver  (it)  Ramoth- 
GUead  tnto  ike  kin^e  (Ahab*s)  hand/  or,  the  Lard  will  deliver 
(Isnel)  tnio  ike  km^t  kand^  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  the 
ixag  or  Syria.^  ReTjrinff  npon  this  ambiguous  oracle,  the 
■Mmansfas  of  Jndah  and  Israel  engaged  3ie  Syrians,  and 
wefe  utteriy  disoomfited. 

Whenever  the  oiacles  fidled,  the  priests,  who  officiated  at 
tfiera,  were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preserviiiff 
dwir  credit.  If  the  event  happened  not  to  correspond  with 
the  pfopheey,  it  was  discovmd,  when  too  late,  that  some 
indispensable  ceremony  or  obserrance  had  been  omitted ;  that 
the  gods  were  averse  to  the  inquirer ;  or  that  he  had  not  been 
in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.  If  an  eoil  event  took 
place  wnen  a  good  one  had  been  promised,  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  inquirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  more  fa- 
vouiable  than  ^e  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  interces- 
sion of  ihe  prieste,  ft>  ^e  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  to  the 
lites  they  had  performed  lor  propitiatuig  the  offended  pow- 
eiB.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  and  other  preeauUons, 
the  heathen  priests  succeMed  very  imperfectly  m  maintain- 
ing the  ere^t  of  the  oiacles.  The  wiser  and  more  sagacious 
i^^tK^«f^  especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter  con- 
tarapt.>  They  were  ridiculed  by  ibe  comic  poete ;  and  the 
pvetendedly  inspired  priestess  was,  in  several  instances,  even 
popularly  accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  according  to 
the  interests  of  a  particular  party.  Such  was  the  success 
of  &l8e  prophecy,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  art,  and  a  sys- 
tematio  plan  of  ixnposture  to  preserve  it  from  detection.' 

How  widely  difierent  from  these  pretended  predictions  are 
the  prof^edes  contained  in  the  Scriptures !  They  were  de- 
livered wi^out  solicitetion,  and  pronounced  openly  before 
the  people ;  and  the  prophet  knew  himself  by  taw  exposed 
to  capital  punishment,  it  any  one  of  his  predictions  were  to 
be  overthrown.  The  evento  which  were  foretold  were  often 
hoth  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the  arbitrary  will 
of  many,  and  arising  from  a  great  vanety  of  causes,  which 
coDcurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  them  were  ac- 
eompUshed  shortly  after  they  were  delivered;  others  had 
their  accomplishment  somewhat  later,  but  the  prophete  who 
delivned  them  saw  the  event.  Othera  again  had  a  more 
distant  object  which  exceeded  the  prophet's  life;  but  the 
different  events  which  he  foretold  were  so  connected  together, 
that  the  most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some  others, 
the  accMoplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the  last. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  raise  an  ex- 
pectation of  those  which  were  distant;  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  last  confirmed  the  first  The  predictions  of 
Isaiah  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  these 
remarks ;  and  whoever  reads  the  prophete  with  attention  will 
readily  find  many  more  instances. 

Tlie  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,^  who  separately  had  done 

s  Dr.  A.  Ghikeon  1  Kings  zzii.  15. 

•  Thos  Arifltolle  obfleireit  with  bit  araal  accnncj  and  penetration,  that 

"pretended  pnphete  exprew  thenuehrea  in  general  lanniage.    In  a  game 

at  odd  and  eten,  a  man  may  aay.  whetlier  toe  number  oe  odd  or  eren, 

.  mueta  aooner  than  tekai  it  ia ;  ana  that  aoch  a  thing  will  happen,  than  token. 

Tbereiwe  tlwae  who  deliver  oraclea  never  define  woken."    (AriatoL  Rhet 

lib.  fB.  e.  6l  ft  4.    Op.  torn.  vr.  edit  Bipont)— Cicero  Ulcewlae  haa  the  fol- 

**  If  thia  be  foretold,  Wko  ia  the  raaaoN  meant  and  wkat 

he  writer  haa  condocled  himaelf  ao  desEteroualy,  that  anif 

^  ..  will  aait  hia  oropAecy,  aince  there  ia  mo  epedjietition  o? 

men  and  Htnee.**     (De  DUinat.  lib.  ii.  c.  64.  Op.  torn.  zi.  p.  287.  edit 
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at)    Horace  also  rtdiculea  with  great  humour  the  pompoua  nothing- 
M  of  the  heathen  oraelea  in  the  following  veraea :~ 
O  laCfllade,  oniequid  dicam,  wit  erit,  aut  non ; 

Phrinare  eteum  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.      Sat.  lib.  ii.  aat  6.  ▼.  69, 60. 
O  eon  of  Ltiertee,  wkat  I  now  foretell,  toUl  eitker  come  to  pate,  or  U 

tola  not! 
fytr  the  great  Apollo  gioee  me  to  divine. 


Laatlj,  Lucian,  in  hia  matorj  of  Alexander,  after  rdatiM  in  what  manner 
that  impoator  pretended  to  anawer  the  aeaied  qnestiona  ctelivered  to  hi 
wttlMNit  opening. the  aeaL  adda:— "Thoa  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave 


divine  reaponaea^  but  with  great  prudence,  and  giving ; 

/ulf  orobeeureanetoere,  according  to  tke  cuetom  oforact  

coaraged;  oChera  he  dlasuaded,  replying  aa  he  thought  proper.    To  acme 
be  preacribed  plain  remediea  and  dieti,  for  he  knew  many  usefbl  medi- 


But,  with  reapect  to  the  h(M>ea  (of  advancement),  the  Increaae  of 
.  .  Xj,  and  aueceaaiona  to  inheritances,  ke  alwaye  deferred  giving  an 
anawer,  adding,  "  AU  tkinge  ekall  be  done  token  I  am  toitbngt  andieken  my 


Sfkei  Atesander  ekall  entreat  me.  and  ekall  ofer  pray  ere  in  your  be- 
'."—It  la  to  be  obaerved  that  this  impoator  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
JBaculapida ;  and  that  he  did  not  give  his  responses  for  nothing,  his 
elated  price  being  one  drachma  and  two  oboli  (about  10|d.  aterUng)  for 
each  aoawer.    Liaciana  Alexander  aen  Paeudomantis.    Op.  torn.  v.  pp.  86, 
86.  edit  Bipont 
*  Narea  on  Pivpbecy,  p.  16.  «  laa.  va  1.  »*-l6. 
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great  dama^  to  the  kinedom  of  Jndah,  united  tofpedier 
lately  to  destroy  it,  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  all  his  subjecto,beinff  seiaed  with 
terror,  the  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  him,  and  publicly  assured 
him  that  the  enterprise  of  the  two  kings  should  be  frus- 
trated :  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  boui  die ;  and  that,  be- 
fore a  child,  that  was  to  be  bom  in  about  ten  months,  could 
say,  **  My  mther  and  my  mother,'*  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
S3rria,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
should  be  subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  W  ithin  tkrtt  shon 
years  the  erent  justified  the  prophecy  in  all  ito  parts,  though 
It  was  without  any  natural  probability.*— -The  destractioB 
of  Sennacherib's  army,  togetner  with  fdl  the  minute  drctun- 
stances  of  his  previous  adyance,  was  annotuiced  by  Isaiah  a 
long  time  before  it  happened,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance, that  such  destruction  should  take  place  in  the  night; 
and  that  the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  orer  the 
Assyrians  should  be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and 
like  a  melodious  conceit,  because  it  would  be  followed  with 
public  thanksgivings.*     It  was  Aese  precise  and  circum- 
stantial predictions  that  supported  ihe  hope  of  Hezekiah, 
notwithstending  erery  thing  that  seemed  to  oppose  it.    Nor 
can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after  their  accomplish- 
ment, the  pious  monarch  and  his  people  were  persuaded  that 
Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  to  whom  the  Almighty  reyealed  his 
designs,  and  that  he  spoke  by  his  command.-.-In  like  man- 
ner, after  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  Merodach- 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  congratulate  Heie- 
kiah  on  his  recorery  from  sickness,  the  same  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish  sovereign  that  all  nis  trea- 
sures (which  in  the  secret  pride  of  his  neart  he  had  shown 
to  his  ambassadors)  should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon ;  that 
princes  descended  from  him  sliould  he  made  captives ;  snd 
that  they  should  be  employed  by  the  conqueror  in  menial 
offices.'    This  prediction  was  apparently  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability :  ther  kings  of  Babylon  and  Judah  were  then  anies 
and  united  in  interest.    The  former  seemed  in  no  respect 
formidable,  when  compared  with  &e  kings  of  Assyria, 
whose  yoke  he  had  but  just  shaken  off,  and  to  whom  he 
was,  perhaps,  still  tributary ;  and  yet  the  nrophecy  is  posi- 
tive, and  Hezekiah  entertained  no  doubt  of^  it.    It  was  lite- 
rally accomplished,  and  then  the  Jews  hoped  for  their  return 
from  captivity,  which  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many 
times,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  termB,^  but  also  marked 
out  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews 
by  name,*  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  years  before 
Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia,  and  liberated  the  captive 
Jews. — Lastly,  Isaiah  clearly  declared  the  ruin  of  Babylon, 
after  he  had  seen,  in  prophetic  spirit,  all  ito  splendour  and 
gloiy  under  Nebuchadnezzar  ;io  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  exactness  all  the  parte  of  his  predictions  were  accom- 
plished ;  so  diat  the  predee  site  of  Babylon  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies 
WZB  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  m  books  which 
were  always  left  open  to  public  examination,  and  all  persons 
were  enjoined  to  peruse  them.  This  is  a  test  which  the 
spurious  predictions  of  the  heathens  never  could  endure. 
Their  oracles  were  never  collected  in  any  authentic  records ; 
never  brought  into  one  view,  with  even  a  pretence  to  prove 
the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certein  officers  only  were 
aUowc^  to  superintend  them.  In  Egypt,  the  oracular  books 
were  kept  by  the  prieste  exclusively,  and  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar character;  and  at  Rome,  the  Sibylline  books  were 
allowed  to  be  consulted  only  by  the  quindecemviri,  and  not 
even  by  these  privileged  few  without  an  order  from  the  se- 
nate. And  when  at  length  a  compilation  was  offered  to  the 
world,  professing  to  contein  the  Sibylline  oiacles,  it  was  so 
gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on  any  man  of 
sense,  who  exerted  even  the  Smallest  skill  in  bringing  it  to 
the  test  of  criticism." 

It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  alike  in  every  circumstance  of 
divine  revelation,  thai  impoetore  never  did  attempt  to  produce 
their  eredentiqla  in  auch  a  manner  m  the  reed  menengereof  God. 
Yet  does  tlie  malice  or  the  blindness  of  ite  opposers  con- 
tinually endeavour  to  confound  them.  Because  there  have 
been  lying  prophets,  the  true  must  be  suspected ;  because 

•  laa.  v»l.  9-4.   2  Kings  xv.  29,  3a  xvi.  9.   Isa.  viU.  7,  & 

•  l^a.  X.  26.  28.  et  ee<f.  xxix.  6—8.  xxx.  29.  31,  32. 
t  Compare  Isa.  xxxix.  6—7.  and  2  Kings  xx. 

•  See  particularly  Ira.  Ui.  2.  aori  xlii.  4.  •  laa.  xliv.  and  xIt 
io  Isa.  xlvli.  1. 7,  4  9.  12,  13.    xili.  4.  19,  20.  21.  et  teq.  xlv.  22-91. 
»»  Dr.  Jortin  haa  examined  the  pretended  Sibylline  oraclee,  and  tiaa  ahown 

I  that  they  are  to  be  rejected  aa  forgeriea  and  imposturea.    Remarka  em 
I  EccL  Hiat  vol.  i.  pp.  188-217. 
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there  hvre  been  false  prophets— pretenders  to  inspiiatioiH* 
therefore  they  to  whom  the  Spint  of  God  has  tnuy  spoken 
cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  the  things  consi- 
dered differ  most  essentially  m  the  mode,  in  the  circum- 
stances, in  the  proof, — ^in  all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name, 
—where  is  the  candour,  or  even  the  common  sense,  of  in- 
Yolnngr  them  in  one  sentence  of  rejection  1^  The  false  pre- 
tensions to  prophecy  that  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  no 
more  a  proof  tnat  there  never  were  true  predictions,  than  the 
circulation  of  base  coin  proves  that  there  is  no  pure  gold  or 
silver  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

III.  The  USE  AMU  Intknt  or  Prophecv  may  be  consider* 
ed  in  various  lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  designed 
to  meet  and  accommodate  the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience 
of  men  to  know  futurity — ^to  relieve  and  soothe  tne  trou- 
bled mind — ^to  repress  the  vain  and  forward — ^to  discourage 
schemes  of  vice— to  support  desponding  virtue.  Some  have 
argued,  that  prophecy  was  designed  to  cherish  and  promote  a 
reUgious  spirit — ^to  confirm  the  faith  of  God's  sovereignty  and 
parucular  providence.  Some  men,  measuring  the  uioughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fancied,  that  an  ob- 
scure people,  a  carpenter's  son,  his  birth,  and  acts,  and  i^o- 
minious  death,  were  subjects  beneath  Uie  attention  ol  the 
Supreme  Ruler;  and  have  substituted,  as  more  becoming 
objects  of  prophecy,  the  splendid  events,  as  they  supposeo, 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of  mighty 
states  and  empires.  But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  his  thougiits  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  which 
to  us  appear  magnificent  and  interesting  are  trivial  in  his 
sight,  and  those  which  we  might  overlook  or  despise  form 
the  principal  figures  in  the  plan  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
gooaness.  There  were  intermediate  events  predicted,  as 
subordinate  ends  of  prophecy,  as  the  state  and  history  of 
Abraham's,  and  Jacoo's,  and  David's  family ;  but  the  great 
use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  to  which  all  others  were  subser- 
vient, was  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Messiah^  and  to  pre- 
pare the  world  for  his  appearance  and  mediation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  calculated  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  ori^n  of  Scripture.  Considering  it  in  this  light,  we 
should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  given,  not  atter,  but 
long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  uien  carefully  com- 
pare the  facts  and  circumstances  predicted  with  the  events 
accomplished.  If  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidaole,  that  the  prophet  was  commissioned  by  Omni- 
science to  utter  the  prophecy,  and  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by 
sovereign  and  alnughty  power.  Have  Jacob  and  Moses, 
David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets,  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  places, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and 
contingencies  1  And  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in 
subsequent  and  exactly  corresponding  events! — ^then  they; 
must  have  been  divinely  inspired,  and  their  record  and  testi- 
mony must  be  true  and  divine.  By  these  prophecies,  intei^ 
spersed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  tde  sacred  writers  have  established 
their  claim  to  inspiration,  that  ihty  have  not  followed  eun- 
ninglv  devised  fabUa^  but  thai  they  tpoke  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moSsa  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy, 
then,  was  to  raise  expectation,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  with 
hopcy— to  maintain  the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  Redeemer  promised,  ana  particularly  to 
attest  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.' 

IV.  On  tbx  Chain  op  Prophxcv. 

The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  respect  contin- 
gencies too  wonderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or 
to  effect.  Many  of  those,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power;  and,  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of 
flourisning  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event 
minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  This  chain  of 
predictions  is  so  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  more 
embarrassed  with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than 
doubtful  of  their  import  and  accomplishment.  To  a  super- 
ficial observer,  they  may  seem  to  be  wi^out  order  or  connec- 
tion ;  but,  to  a  weil-inmnned  mind,  they  are  all  disposed  in 
such  a  mode  and  succession  as  to  form  a  re§rnlar  system,  all 
the  parts  of  which  harmonize  in  one  amazing  and  consistent 
plan,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  mankind,  past, 
present,  and  to  come :  and  furnishes  a  perfect  moral  demon- 
stration, that  the  book  which  contains  such  predictive  infor- 


t  Narea  on  Prophecy,  p.  22. 
•  Dr.  Rankeo's  iDsUtutes  of  Th«olog]r,  pp.  346,  347. 
t  of  Prophecy. 
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mation  is  indeed  divine.  Tlie  propheciet  contBiBed  in  ibm 
criptures  may  be  referred  to  four  classes,  viz.  Prophecies 
relaung  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  partiGular,-^Prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  nations  or  empires,— Frophecies  di-- 
rectly  announcing  the  Messiahy-^pond  Prophecies  delivered  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Class  L 

ProphedeM  relating  to  the  Jewish  Nation  in  particular, 

1.  Wx  begin  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Jews.  At  a  time  when  he  had  no  child,  and  was  great]  j 
advanced  in  years,  it  was  foretold  that  his  posterity  should 
be  exceedingly  multiplied  above  that  of  other  nations.  The 
chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be  found  in  Gen.  xii.  1^-3. 
xlvi.  3.  Exoa.  xxxii.  13.  Gen.  xiii.  16.  xv.  5.  xvii.  S« 
4—6.  xxii.  17. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  will  be  found  as  it  respects 
the  Jewi  (to  omit  the  vast  increase  of  Abraham's  other  posterity) 
in  Exod.  L  7. 9. 12.  Numb.  xxiiL  10.  Deut.  L  10.  x.  23.  Ezek. 
xvL  7.  Heb.  xL  12.  In  leas  than  five  hundred  years  after  the 
first  of  the  above  predictions  was  delivered,  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  womea 
and  children;  and  the  Scripture  accounts  of  their  numbers  are 
so  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  pro£uie  authors,  that  no  doubt 
can  arise  as  to  the  exsctness  of  the  completion. 

S.  Ishmaxl's  name  and  fortune  were  announced  before  he 
was  bom ;  particularly,  that  his  descendants  should  be  very 
numerous,  and  that  he  should  beget  twelve  princes.  The 
whole  came  to  pass  precisely  as  it  was  foretold.  Compare 
Gen.  xvi.  10—12.  xvii.  20.  and  xxv.  12 — 18.  I  will  make 
him  a  ^reat  nation^  said  Jehovah  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  20.) ; 
and  this  prediction  was  accomplished  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
in  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

From  Ishmael  proceeded  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also 
called  Saracens,  by  Christian  writers),  who  anciently  were,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  a  very  powerful  people.  They  might,  in- 
deed, be  emphatically  styled  a  great  nation,  when  the  Saracens 
made  their  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  erected  one  of  the  largest  empires  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  He  viU  be  a  wild  man  (Gen.  xvi.  12.),  literally,  a  -mild 
ass-man,  that  is,  as  wild  as  a  wild  ass ;  and  the  account  of  thai 
animal,  in  Job  xxxix.  6—8.,  affords  the  best  possible  description 
of  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  fireebooting  lives  and  manneis 
of  the  Arabs.  IVho  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  freef  or  who 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  f  Whose  house  I  havo 
made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwelling's.  He 
scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the 
crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pas* 
ture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every  green  thing,  God  himself 
has  sent  them  out  free,  and  has  loosed  them  from  all  political  r^ 
Btraint  The  same  wilderness,  in  which  their  ancestor,  Ishmael, 
dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago,  is  still 
their  habitation,  and  in  the  barren  land,  where  no  other  human 
beings  could  live,  they  have  their  dwellings.  They  scorn  the 
city,  and  therefore  have  no  fixed  habitations.  For  their  multi' 
tude,  they  are  not  afraid.  When  they  make  depredations  on 
cities,  towns,  or  caravans,  they  retire  into  the  desert  with  such 
precipitancy,  that  all  pursuit  is  eluded ;  and  in  this  respect,  the 
crying  of  the  driver  is  disregarded.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
no  lands,  and  yet  the  range  of  the  mountains  is  their  pasture  g 
they  pitch  their  tents  and  feed  their  flocks  wherever  ihey  please ; 
and  they  search  after  every  green  thing,  are  continually  look- 
ing after  piey,  and  seise  eveiy  kind  of  property  that  comes  in 
their  way.  It  was  further  foretold  that- Ishmael's  hand  should 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  nunCs  hand  against  him, 
Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Pompey,  Trajan,  and  other  ancient  sovereigns 
vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  wandering  Arabs:  though 
they  had  temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes,  they  were  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  to  the  present  day,  they  have  maintained  their  indepen- 
dency :  and  if  there  were  no  other  argument  to  evince  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  account  of  bhraaSl,  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  his  descendants,  collated  with  their  his- 
toiy  and  manner  of  life  during  a  period  of  neariy  four  thousand 
years,  would  be  sufficient ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  pronounced  ab- 
solutely demonstrative.' 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  PosTBRmr  or  Abbaham,  Isaac, 

•  For  ft  fun  sccouDt  Bnd  exposttkm  of  Che  prophecies  eo&eemiiif  iih- 
msei;  see  Bishop  Newton's  second  Dissertation. 
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AMD  Iaoob,  fihoold  poneas  the  land  of  Canaan ;  ao  that, 
though  th^  ahonld  oe  espelled  thenoe  for  their  sins,  yet 
their  title  ahoiild  endvie,  and  they  ahould  be  lesettled  in  it, 
and  there  eontinae  in  oeaoe  to  the  end  of  the  world.  (See 
Gea.xiL  7.  xiii.  14, 15.  17.  xv.  18,  19,  90,  31.  Exod.  iu.  8. 
17.  Gen.  ZTii.  7, 8.)  In  oniaon  also  with  theee  original  pro- 
miaee  are  the  predictioiiB,  that  thia  land  of  Canaan  should  be 
to  the  children  of  bniel  an  everlasting  poeaeasion.  (See 
I>eat.  zxjc  1,  S,  3, 4, 5.    Jer.  xxx.  3.) 

Hie  eompletian  of  these  prsdictions  has  been  as  lemaiksble 
end  exact  as  the  predictions  themselves.  (See  Num.  zzL  Deut 
ii.  snd  Josh.  vL)  The  Israelites  enjoyed  this  land  for  sbove  a 
thottssnd  years ;  and  when,  for  their  wickedness,  God  sent  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  captivity,  he  declared  it  should 
be  but  for  seventy  years,  which  accordingly  wss  true ;  and  they 
eoDtinned  six  hundred  years  together,  till  by  their  rejection  and 
murder  of  the  Messiah  they  were  again  doomed  to  a  more  lastp 
ing  captivity,  begun  by  Titus  VespssUn,  and  continued  to  this 
day.  And  ^ough  the  ten  tribes  csrried  away  captive  by  Shal- 
rr,  snd  the  body  of  the  two  tribes  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in 
yet  since  the  period  of  their  finsl  restoration  is  not  yet 
,  their  present  case  is  so  fiur  from  being  sn  objection  against 
these  ancient  prophecies  before  us,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one 
against  the  others  if  it  were  so.  And  he  who  considen  that  the 
,  now  under  consideration,  has  hitherto  been  exaetly 
I  in  aU  the  periodi  already  past,  cannot  doubt  of  the  ful- 
filling of  what  remsins  to  come  in  its  proper  sesson,  and  will 
net  ^aestion  but  that  God  will  ultimately  snd  completely,  as  he 
pronused,  give  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  sU  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  an  everlasting  possession.    See  Ezek.  zxxvii.  85. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  bdok  of  Deuteronomy 
eontaina  a  aeries  of  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the 
jKwa,  which  are  fulfilling  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton 
and  Dr.  Grayes  have  shown  its  accomplishment  at  great 
leiigth.1     To  specify  a  very  few  particulars : — 

(1.)  Moses  foretold  thai  they  mould  be  removed  into  all  ike 
kingdoms  of  the  earih^-^^  scattered  among  all  peopUy  from  one 
auTof  the  earth  even  unto  the  others—find  no  ease  or  rest,— be 
oppressed  and  crushed  ahoarfs^—be  left  few  in  number  among 
ike  heathcfif'-pine  away  tn  their  iniquity  in  their  enemie? 
kmdf  and  become  an  astonishment^  aproverb^  and  a  by-word 
unto  all  nations,*^ 

These  predictions  were  litersUy  fulfilled  during  the  subjection 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Chaldesns  and  Romans  ;  snd  in  later  times, 
in  sli  nations  where  they  have  been  dispersed.  Moses  fore^d 
that  their  enemies  would  besiege  snd  take  their  cities ;  and  this 
prophecy  was  falfilled  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  Shalmsneser 
king  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Sosins, 
and  Herod,  snd  finally,  by  Titus.  Though  dispersed  through- 
oat  all  nations,  they  have  remained  distinct  from  them  sU ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  various  oppressions  snd  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  in  evexy  age  been  exposed  in  diffisrent  parts  of 
the  world,  **  there  is  not  a  country  on  &ke  &oe  of  the  earth  where 
the  Jews  are  unknown.  They  are  found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  and  Africa.  They  are  citizens  of  the  world,  without 
a  country.  Neither  mountains,  nor  rivers,  nor  deserts,  nor 
ocesns,— which  are  the  boundaries  of  other  nations, — have  ter- 
minated their  wsnderinga.  They  sbound  in  Poland,  in  HoUsnd, 
in  Russia,  and  in  Turkey.  In  Germany,  Spaifi,  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Persia,  China,  and 
lodia,-— on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Ganges, — they  mfero 
in  number  among  the  heathen.  They  have  trod  the  snows  of 
Siberia,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning  desert ;  and  the  European 
traveller  hears  of  their  existence  in  regions  which  he  cannot 
reach,— even  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.< 
From  Moscow  to  Lisbon, — ^from  Japan  to  Britain, — from  Borneo 
to  Archangel, — from  Hindostan  to  Honduras, — ^no  inhabitant  of 
any  nation  upon  earth  would  be  known  in  all  the  intervening 
regions  but  a  Jew  alone.*'^ 

(3.)  Moses  foretold  thai  sueh  grievous  famines  should  prevail 
during  the  sieges  of  their  aties^  thai  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of 
their  sons  ana  daughters. 

This  prediction  was  fulfilled  about  six  hundred  yean  sfter 
the  time  of  Moses,  among  the  Israelites,  when  Samaria  was  be- 
sieged by  the  king  of  Syria ;  agsin,  about  nine  hundred  yean 

>  Bishop  Newtoa  on  the  Prraheeies^  voL  i.  diss.  vii.  Dr.  OntveB  on  the 
Pentstench,  voL  U.  pp.  417^43.  Bee  also  Mr.  Kett's  History,  the  Inter- 
preter of  Prophecy.  voL  I.  pp.  87—122. 

•  Lyoo*s  Travels  In  Afiticaup.  146. 

•  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Betiffion  from  the  Ful- 
filmnit  of  .Prophecy,  p.  84.  (8vo.  edition.)  In  pp.  80—160.  there  ia  a  com- 
pen^aa  and  excellentlv  arranged  digest  of  the  predictioDB  rospecticv  the 
J«w%  sad  Uteir  accompusbment 


sAer  Moses,  smong  ^e  Jews,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  finally,  fifteen  hundred 
ears  after  his  time,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 


(3.)  T%ough  the  Hebrews  were  to  he  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude^  Moses  predicted  that  they  should  be  few  in  ftum- 
oer. 

This  prophecy  was  litersUy  fulfilled  in  the  last  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, ia  which  Josephus  tells  us  that  sn  infinite  multitude 
perished  by  fiunine ;  end  he  computes  the  total  number  who 
perished  by  It  and  by  the  wsr  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  parti  of 
Judsa,  at  one  million  two  hundred  and  for^  thousand  four  bun* 
died  and  ninety,  beades  ninety-nine  thoussnd  two  hundred  who 
were  msde  prisoners,  snd  sold  unts  their  enemies  for  bondmen 
and  bondwomen:  snd  sfter  their  last  overthrow  by  Hadrian, 
msny  thoussnds  of  them  were  sold ;  and  those,  for  whom  pur- 
chasen  eould  not  be  found  (Moses  hsd  foretold  that  we  man 
vould  buy  them  J  were  transported  into  Egypt,  where  multitudes 
perished  by  shipwreck  or  fsraine,  or  were  masssrred  by  the  in- 
habitants. Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusslem,  they  have  been 
scattefad  among  all  nations,  among  whom  they  have  found  no 
ease,  nor  have  the  soles  of  their  feet  had  rest :  they  nave  been 
oppressed  and  spoiled  ever  more,  espedsUy  in  the  East,  where 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  afibid  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  life  shall  hang  in 
doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shaUfear  day  and  night,  and  shalt 
BATS  HOSE  assurance  of  thy  life,  (Deut  xxviiL  66.)^  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  their  oppressions,  they  have  still  continued  a 
separate  people,  without  incorporating  with  the  natives ;  and  they 
have  become  an  astonishment  and  a  by-vord  among  all  the  na- 
tions, whither  they  have  been  carried,  since  their  punishment  hss 
been  inflicted.  The  very  name  of  a  Jew  has  been  used  as  a  term 
of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy.  Finally,  it  was  foretold  thst 
their  plagues  should  be  wonderful,  even  great  plague;  and  of 
long  continuance.  And  have  not  their  plagues  continued  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  yean  ?  In  comparison  of  them,  their 
former  captivities  were  very  short:  during  their  captivity  in 
Chaldsa,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  prophesied;  but  now  they  have  no 
truo  prophet  to  foretell  the  end  of  their  calamities.  What  nation 
has  suffered  so  much,  and  yet  endured  so  long  1  What  nation 
has  subsisted  ss  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  country  so  long  ss 
the  Jews  have  done  in  their  dispersion  into  all  countries  1  ^  And 
what  s  standing  miracle  is  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the 
fulfilment,  at  this  very  time,  of  prophecies  delivered  considerably 
more  than  three  thousand  yeara  ago  !  What  a  permanent  attes- 
tation is  it  to  the  4ivine  legation  of  Moses ! 

5.  JosiAH  was  prophetically  announced  by  name,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiii. 
2.)  by  a  prophet,  who  came  out  of  Judah  on  purpose  to  de- 

*  "The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  ia  more  tnaaeure,  and  exposed 
to  Insult  and  exaction,  than  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  frequent  lawless 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  governors  and  chief*."  (Carne'a  Lettere 
from  the  East,  p.  305.)  Thequarter  of  Jerusalem,  now  inhabited  bv  the 
Jewa  (all  traveiiers  attest),  presents  nothing  but  filth  and  wretchedness. 
"  Poor  wretches !  every  thing  about  them  exhibited  signs  of  depression  and 
misery:  outcasts  from  the  common  rights  and  flyinpathiea  of  men;  op- 
eased  and  despiaed  alilte  bv  Mahometans  and  Christians :  living  as  aliens 
the  inheritance  of  thoir  father%— what  an  awful  lesaon  or  unbelief  do  the/ 


ireased  and  despiaed  alilte  bv  Mabomctana  and  Christiana :  living  as  aliens 
n  the  inheritance  of  thoir  fathers,— what  an  awful  lesaon  or  unbelief  do  the/ 
hold  out  I"    (Three  Weeka  in  Paleatine,  p.  69.)    The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett, 


apealcing  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Jewa  in  the  East,  relates  the  following 
circumatanoea  (on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  aome  years 
been  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli),  which  atriltinglv  illustrate  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy,  aa  well  as  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Jews 
there  live.  "  The  life  of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  valued  no  more  tl)an  the 
life  of  a  moth.  If  the  Bey  has  a  fear  or  Jealousy  of  anv  man,  he  sends  aome 
one  to  put  a  pistol  to  hia  head  and  ahool  him.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  Chris* 
tian  remonstrance  is  made  by  the  conoul  of  his  nation ;  the  Bey  ia  nuite 
ready  to  give  aatia&ction ;  he  acnda  aome  one  to  shoot  the  first  acent  of  his 
cruelty  ;  snd  then,  with  an  air  of  great  regret,  aalcs  the  consul  if  he  is  satis- 
fied ;  if  not,  he  is  ready  to  give  him  sattsfaciion  still  Airther.  But  if  the  ol>> 
Jectof  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  no  one  would  thinlc  of  demanding  satisfaction  for 
Hia  death.  Thia  people  feel  the  curse  in  full,  that,  among  the  nationa  where 
they  are  scattered,  they  should/nd  no  eaae^  and  have  none  aasuranee  of 
their  life.  They  are  known,  by  their  heln«  compelled  to  wear  a  particular 
dress,  whicli  thev  sometimes  change  in  trbir  own  housss,  on  occaaion  of 
their  merry -makings;  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors  exer- 
cising the  privilege  of  free  ingress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into 
port,  the  merchant  (a  Mahometan)  compels  every  Jew,  whom  he  meets  by 
the  way,  to  come  and  help  in  unlading,  carrying,  Ac.;  nor  do  th^  dare  to 
resist"  (JoweU's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  *^1.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo.  Bee  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  232^234. 
London,  1826.  8vo.)  Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  Jewa  in  Peraia  much  better. 
"Itia  disgusting,"  savs  a  recent  intelligent  traveller,  "to  aee  the  wav  in 
which  tlie  Persians  aouae  and  oppress  the  unfortunate  Israelltea.  When 
a  Persian  wishea  to  have  the  anow  cleaned  from  his  flat-roofed  house,  lie 


goes  into  a  street,  snd  catchea  a  Jew,  and  obliges  him  to  perform  the  office. 
For  the  murder  of  a  Jew,  a  Persian  has  only  to  cut  round  a  finger,  ao  as  ts 

(Alexander's  Travels  from  India 


'or  the  murder  of  a  Jew,  a  Persian  has  onl; 
draw  blood,  and  the  offence  is  expiated." 


to  England,  p.  178.  London,  1827.  4to.)  On  the  degraded  and  insecure  sfaro 
of  the  Jews  bi  Turkey,  Mr.  Hartley  has  collected  some  painfidly  iDterestiog 
anecdotes.    (Researches  in  Greeesi  pp.  908—206.) 
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nounee  the  judsmentt  of  God  upon  the  priests  of  the  altar, 
and  upon  the  altar  itself,  which  Jeroboam  had  then  recently 
erected  at  Bethel. 

The  delivery  of  this  prediction  was  accompanied  wiih  two  mi- 
lades :  one  wrought  upon  Jeroboam,  by  the  diying  up  of  his  hand, 
which  he  had  raked  against  the  prophet,  at  whose  prayer  it  was 
restored  to  him  again ;  the  other  miracle  was  performed  upon  the 
altar  by  rending  it  and  pouring  the  ashes  from  it  The  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy  was  no  less  remarkable,  phdnly  showing  it  to  be, 
—not  from<man,  but  from  God.  (3  Kings  xxxiiL  16.) 

6.  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among 
the  Jews.  (ii.  18—21.) 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  they  were  perfectly  cured  of  this 
strange  in&tuation. — ^The  same  prophet  foretold,  that  general  dis» 
tresB  and  ruin  would  befrll  the  Jewiih  people,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  wickedness ;  snd  within  two  hundred  years  sfterw 
wsrds  the  calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isa.  iiL  1—14. 
compared  widi  2  Chron.  xxxvL)  On'  the  capture,  however,  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chsldaans,  a  few  poor  persons  were  left  to  till 
the  land,  precisely  as  Isaiah  had  prophesied.  (Isa.  xxiv.  13,  14. 
compared  with  Jer.  zxzix.  10.)  ^ 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  die  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and 
solemn  a  manner,  that  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing nations. 

According  to  the  custom  of  delivering  prophecies  by  visiUe 
ngns,  as  well  as  words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  "  to  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Mosb,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  the  hand 
of  the  messengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  (from  these  several 
kings)  unto  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah ;"  and  foretold,  « that  aU 
these  nations  should  serve  Nebuchadnexzar,  and  hit  son,  and  his 
son's  son.*'  (Jer.  xzvii.  3 — 7.)— And  the  Jews  put  hhn  in  pri- 
son for  this  prophecy  ;  where  he  was  kept,  when  Nebuchadne»> 
nr  look  the  dty,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  (xxxix.  1 1 — 14.)  This 
prophet  vras  opposed  and  contradicted  by  several  false  prophets, 
who  prophesied  deceitftil  and  flattering  delusions  to  the  people, 
persuading  them  thst  no  evil  should  come  upon  them ;  of  whom 
Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same  year  in 
which  he  uttered  his  &lse  prophecies  (xxviii.  16,  17.),  and  that 
Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah, 
should  be  taken  captive  by  NebnchadneBar,  and  slain  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  of  Judidi,  and  roasted  in  Uie  fire.  (xxix.  81, 
S8.)~-And  thus  distinctly  foretelling  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  deadi  of  those  fSdse  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  prophe- 
cies, which  were  at  first  so  unwillingly  believed,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction. But  that  which  seemed  most  strange,  and  vras  most 
objected  against,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  predic- 
tion concerning  the  death  of  Zedekiah ;  in  which  he  and  Esekiel 
were  thought  to  contradict  each  other.— Jeremiah  prophesied  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time  when  Esekiel  prophesied  in  Baby- 
lon, sod  concerning  the  same  things  ;  and  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
was  sent  to  the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  Eaekiel's  to  the  inhafaitp 
ants  of  Jerusslem.  Now  these  two  prophets,  vmting  of  the  csp- 
tivity  of  Zedekish,  enumerate  sll  the  circumstances  ^  it  between 
them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  believed  to  contradict 
each  other ;  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  of  the  people 
were  then  more  excited  to  observe  the  fuliUment  of  their  proi&e- 
cies.  (Compare  Jer.  xxxiv.  8—7.  and  Esek.  xii.  13.) — Jeremiah 
said  that  he  should  see  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  be  carried  to 
Babylon ;  Esekiel,  that  he  should  not  see  Babylon :  Jeremiah,  that 
he  shoukl  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  afier  the  manner  of  his  an- 
osstors ;  Esekiel,  thst  he  should  die  st  Bsbylon.  And  if  we  com- 
pare all  this  with  the  histoiy,  nothing  ever  wss  more  punctuslly 
fulfilled :  for  Zedekish  saw  the  king  ^  Babylon,  who  commanded 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  before  he  was  brought  to  Babylon ;  and  he 
died  there,  but  died  peaceably,  and  vras  suffored  to  have  the  usual 
funeral  solemnities.  (Jer.  kxxix.  4.  7.  8  Kings  zzv.  6,  7.) 
Therefore  both  prophecies  proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before 
seemed  to  be  inconsistont  And  so  critics!  an  exactness  in  eveiy 
minute  circumstance,  in  prophecies  delivered  by  two  persons,  who 
were  before  thought  to  contradict  each  other,  was  such  a  convic- 
tion to  the  Jews,  after  they  had  seen  them  so  punctuslly  fulfilled, 
in  their  captivity,  that  they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  thst  both 
were  nom  God* 

8.  While  EzBDEL  was  a  captive  in  Chaldoa,  he  prophe- 
sied that  the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judea,  should  be 
•ereiely  chastised  for  their  wickedness ;  that  one-third  part 
of  them  diould  die  with  the  pestilence  and  fiunine ;  that  an- 
other third  part  should  perish  by  the  sword ;  and  that  the  re- 


mainder should  be  scattered  into  all  the  winds ;  and  that  efen 
then  the  sword  should  follow  them.  In  a  werj  few  years  all 
these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  ChaAcana.^ 

9.  The  PaoFANATioN  or  the  Tbmflb  br  Antio6hns  Epi- 
phanea,  together  with  his  death,  and  a  ueacription  of  his 
tem|>er,  and  even  of  his  countenance,  was  cleariy  foretold  by 
Daniel,  four  hundred  and  eight  years  before  the  aooompliali* 
ment  of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  He  likewise  prophesied 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  desolation  oi^aX 
city,  and  also  of  Judsa,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  sa- 
crifices and  oblations,  (ix.  36,  27.)  The  accomplishment  of 
these  predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lastly,  Hosea  foretold  tne  pbesbnt  State  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  m  these  remarkable  words  i^-^They  shall  be  wan' 
darera  among  the  nations,  (ix.  17.) 

The  preening  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of 
the  multitude  of  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might 
have  been  adduced ;  and  which  refer  to  the  Israelites  and 
Jews,  and  other  descendants  of  Abraham.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to 

Class  n. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  or  JEmpires  that  were  iiajg4- 
bouring  to  the  Jews. 

1.  TvRE  was  one  of  die  most  flourishing  and  opulent  eitiefl 
of  ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  became  very  wicked  and 
abandoned ;  and  the  Hebrew  propheta  were  commanded  to 
foretell  its  ruin.  At  the  time  their  predictions  were  uttered, 
the  city  was  extremely  prosperous,  successful  in  commerce, 
and  abounding  in  richea  and  glory.  These  predictiona  were 
extremely  minute  and  circumstantial  ;*  aikd  annonnoed  that 
the  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans 
(who,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  were  an 
inconsiderable  people),  and  particularly  by  Nebucnadnexzar, 
king  of  Babylon ;  that  the  inhabitants  should  flee  over  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  adjacent  ishmds  snd  countries,  and 
even  there  should  not  find  a  quiet  settlement ;  that  the  city 
should  be  restored  afWr  seven^  Y esrs,  and  return  to  her  gain 
and  merchandise ;  that  it  should  be  taken  and  destroy^  a 
second  time ;  that  the  people  should,  in  time,  forsake  their 
idolatiy,  and  become  converts  to  the  worship  snd  true  reli- 
gion or  God ;  and,  finally,  that  the  city  should  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  become  a  place  only  for  fidiera  to  spread  their 
nets  upon.  All  these  pxedictions  were  literally  fulfilled  :>  for 
want  of  room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  here  only  those 
predictions  which  denounce  its  utter  destruction. 

Thus  saUh  the  Lord  God^  Behold  I  am  against  thee^  O  TV 
ftM,  and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  againai  theejosme 
sea  causeth  his  wooes  to  come  up  /  and  tkey  shall  destroy  the 
walls  of  Tyrus  and  break  down  her  towers/  Iwill  also  serape 
herdustfiimher^andmaheherlikethetopofarodk.  Mshall 
be  a  place  for  the  spreadingof  nets  m  the  midst  ^fthe  sea :  for 
I  haee  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  Qod.  (Eiek.  zzvi.  S-^.)  To 
show  the  certainty  of  the  destruetion,  the  prophet  repeats  it : 
(ver.  14.)  IwiU make  thee  Uhe  the  top  ofaroA t  theushalt  be 
aplaee  to  spread  nets  upoiCg  thou  shall  le  huilt  ns  swre,  fir  J 
tkt  Lord  have  spoken  it.  And  again.  IwiUmakethee  a  terror^ 
and  thou  shall  be  no  more  i  though  thou  be  soaughtfir,  yet  shah 
thou  neoer  be  found  again,  saUh  the  Lord  Go£  {jei.  it.)  M 
they  that  know  thee  among  the  people,  shall  be  astonished  at 
thee  I  thou  shall  be  a  terror,  and  neoer  shall  thou  be  any  more, 
(xxviii.  19.) 

These  various  pre&tions  received  their  seoomplishnMnt  by  do* 
grees.  NebuchsdnsBsr  destroyed  the  old  city ;  and  Alexiiitder 
the  Great  employed  its  ruins  and  rubbish  in  making  a  causeway 
from  the  contment  to  the  island  whereon  it  had  bsen  erected, 
both  of  which  were  henceforth  joined  together.  <*  It  is  no  won- 
der, therefbre,"  as  a  learned  traveller  has  raoMaked^^ ''that  there 
are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  dty ;  and  as  it  is  a  asndy  shore,  the 
face  of  every  thing  is  sltared,  and  the  great  aqosdaet  in  many 
parts  is  shnosi  buried  in  the  ssnd."  8o  thst,  ss  to  this  part  of 
the  caty,  the  prophecy  has  litenJIy  been  fnlfiUed,  "  Thou  shslt 
be  built  no  more :  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  dbah  thou 
never  be  found  agsin."  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  die  new 
dty  ever  after  arose  to  dud  hdg^t  oif  power,  weslth,  and  grsei- 
nesB,  to  which  it  wss  elevated  in  the  times  of  Issish  snd  ErekisL 
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It  noeivcd  a  greet  blow  firom  Alezuider,  not  mafy.  hy  his  taking 
and  boming  the  city,  but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  which  in  time  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  trade, 
and  thus  contributed  more  eflectuaily  to  its  niin.  It  had  the 
mMbitane  afterwards  of  changing  iti  masters  often,  being  some- 
I  in  liie  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  some- 
I  of  the  Sekucide,  kings  of  Syria,  till  at  length  it  felj  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  l^  the  Saracens^ 
about  the  year  of  Christ  639,  in  the  reign  of  Omar  their  third 
emperor.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Christiani^  during  the  time  of 
the  holy  war,  in  the  year  1124,  Baldwin,  the  second  of  that 
name,  being  then  king  of  Jemsalenii,  and  assisted  by  a  fteet  of 
the  Venetians.  From  the  Christians'  it  was  taken  again,  in  the 
year  1389,  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  under  their  Sultan  Al- 
phix,  who  sacked  and  razed  this  and  Sidon,  and  other  strong 
towns,  in  order  that  they  might  never  afford  any  harbour  or  shel- 
ter to  the  Christians.  From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  again  taken 
in  the  year  1516,  by  Selim,  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Turks ; 
smd  under  their  dominion  it  continues  at  present  But,  alas, 
how  &llen,  how  changed  from  what  it  was  formeriy !  For  from 
being  the  centre  of  tnde,  frequented  by  all  the  merchant  ships 
of  this  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  visited 
only  by  the  boats  of  a  few  poor  fishermen.  So  that,  as  to  this 
psrt  likewise  of  the  dty,  the  prophe^  has  literally  been  fulfilled : 
— >/  -mili  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  roek  $  then  ehoU  be  a  place 
te  epread  nete  uporu* 

How  utterly  this  once  flourishing  city  is  now  destroyed, 
agreeably  to  the  divine  predictions,  every  traveller  attests 
inio  has  visited  its  site.  We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most 
striking. 

Br.  Shaw,  who  travelled  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century, 
says,  ''I  visited  several  creeks  and  inlets,  in  order  to  discover 
what  provinon  there  might  have  been  formerly  made  for  the  se- 
curi^r  of  their  vessels.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  Tyte  was  the 
chief  maritime  power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the 
least  token  of  cither  eoihon  or  harbour  that  could  have  been  of 
any  eztraordinaiy  capacity.  The  coasting  ships,  indeed,  still 
find  a  tolerably  good  shelter  from  the  northern  winds  under  the 
aoulhem  ehore,  but  ere  obliged  immediately  to  retire,  when  the 
winds  change  to  the  west  or  south :  so  that  there  must  have  been 
aome  better  station  than  this  for  their  security  and  reception.  In 
the  N.  N.  £.  part  likewise  of  the  city,  we  see  the  traces  of  a  safe 
and  commodious  basin,  lying  within  the  walls ;  but  which  at  the 
same  time  is  very  small,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Neither 
ccMild  it  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unlesi  the  buildings 
srliieh  now  circumscribe  it  were  encroachments  upon  its  original 
dimenrions.  Yet  even  this  port,  small  as  it  is  at  present,  is  notp 
withstanding  so  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish,  that  the  boats 
of  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  re- 
nowned emporium,  can  with  great  difikulty  only  be  admitted."* 

**  This  city,**  says  MAVvnaaLL,  who  travelled  nearly  about  the 
asme  time,  "  standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at 
a  distance  something  very  magnificent  But  when  yon  come  to 
iA,  yon  find  no  eimilitnde  of  tiiai  glory,  for  which  it  was  so  re- 
nowned in  ancient  tiines,  and  which  the  prophet  Eiekiel  describes, 
chapi  zzvL  zzviL  xxviiL  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish 
vngarrisoned  castle ;  besides  which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a 
mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaniti,  &c  there  being  not 
so  modi  as  one  entire  house  left:  its  present  inhabitants  are  only 
a  lew  poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and 
sobsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this 
r  Divfaw  Providence,  as  a  visible  argument  how  God  has 


I  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  vis.  that  it  ehouid  be  as  the 
iQp  ef  a  reek,  a  place  for  JUhere  to  dry  their  nete  on**^ 

<*  Of  this  once  powarflil  mistress  oX  the  ocean,'*  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "  there  now  exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable 
cabina,  ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  description,  occu- 
pied by  the  oflfeers  of  government,  compose  neariy  the  whole  of 
the  town.  It  still  makes,  indeed,  some  languishing  efforts  at 
eommnoe,  and  contrives  to  export  aimually  to  Alexandria  car- 
goes of  rilk  and  tobacco,  but  the  amount  meriti  no  consideration. 
— >  The  noble  duet  of  Mexander,  traced  by  the  imagination 
till /owed  etopping  a  beer  barrel^  would  scsreely  sffi>rd  a  stronger 

>  0;klev*c  Hlit  of  the  BarBcensjroL  i.  p.  9t0. 

«  AboI-PharajH  IIIaL  Dy^n.  9.  p.  2B0.  Vers.  POcoeUl.  Ssvif  e*s  Abridg- 
iB«Dt  of  Knolles  and  Ejcaut,  vol  f .  p.  26. 

>  Strafe's  Abridfment,  voL  L  p  K.  Poeoeke's  Description  of  the  Baa^ 
vol  li.  book  I.  chap.  2n.  p.  83. 

«  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  I.  p  198.^ediL  179S. 

•  Slnw'B  Travela,  voL  ii.  pp.  30,  31.  3d  edit 

•  MaundrelFs  Travela,  p. 


contrast  of  grandeur  and  debesement  than  Tyre,  at  the  period  of 
being  besieged  by  that  comjueror,  and  the  modem  town  of  Tsoor 
erected  on  its  ashes."' 

2.  EoTFT  was  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  powerful  kiogw 
doms  in  former  ages ;  and  at  one  period  is  souf  to  have  coih 
tained  eighteen  thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  in- 
habitants. The  revolutions  and  state  of  this  kingdom  were 
minutely  described  by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel."  The  last-mentioned  prophet,  amonig  other  mocpt 
striking  denunciations,  expressly  sa]rs,  that  Empi  ehali  be 
the  boKet  of  kingdome.  neither  ehaU  U  exait  iUe^  any  mart 
above  the  natUme :  for  I  will  diminieh  them,  that  they  ehaU  no 
more  rule  over  the  nations.  J  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt 
utterly  vxuie  and  deeolate^from  the  lower  tf  Syene  even  under 
the  border  of  Ethiopia.  The  pride  of  her  power  shall  eome 
down.'  from  the  tower  of  Syene  shaU  they  fall  in  it  bv  the 
sword,    And  I  will  make  the  rivers  dry^  and  sell  the  land  into 

the  hand  <  *  "'       '  '    '        -  - 

all  thai  is 

strov  the  i , 

(or  Memphis,  Ezek.  xxix.  15.  10.: 


Jind  J  will  make  the  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into 
d  of  the  wicked,  and  I  will  make  the  land  watite,  ana 

is  therein,  bv  the  hand  of  strangers,  I  will  also  d^ 
e  idols,  and  /will  cause  their  idols  to  cease  out  of  Noph 
■■     -    -  6.12,13). 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  thouaand  four  hundred  yean  since  this 
prophecy  was  delivered ;  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was 
there,  that  so  great  a  kingdom,  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country, 
should  for  so  many  ages  bow  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never 
during  that  long  period  be  able  to  recover  its  liberties,  and  have  a 
prince  of  its  own  to  reign  over  them  1  But  as  is  the  prophecy, 
so  is  the  event.  For,  not  long  afterwards,  Egypt  was  successively 
attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians  and  Persisns:  on 
the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  it  became 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Romans,  and  after  them 
to  tiie  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is -now  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  Empire;  and  the  general  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treachery,  covetousness,  and 
malice.^  Syene  is  in  ruins ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  scattered. 
And  -all  modem  trnvellen  attest  that  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  this  country  was  andentiy  interMcted  are  (with  the  ex- 
ceptidn  of  a  few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  aban* 
doned  to  aand  and  to  unfruitfulness,  while  the  eflect  is  a  fiUfilp 
ment  of  the  threatening,  /  will  make  her  rivers  dry.  The  an- 
nual supply  of  enriching  and  fertilising  water  being  now  lost  to 
an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  odes  of  the  Nile,  aand,  the 
natural  soil,  prevails  :  vegetation,  which  once  bound  together  the 
earth  by  the  roots  and  fibres  of  grass,  is  burnt  up.  And  what 
was  once  a  fruitful  field  has  become  desolate,  overwhelmed  by 
flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitnde.io 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa, 
borderingr  upon  Egypt.  Its  doom  was  denounced  by  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;"  and  Nahum,  after  its  accompusb- 
ment,  declares  what  that  doom  was  :~^rt  thou  better,  says 
he  to  Ninereh.  than  populous  No,  thai  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  that  had  waters  roundabout  it,  whose  rampart  was  the 
sea,  md  her  wall  was  from  the  tea  f  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  %vere 
her  strength,  and  it  was  infinite  ,•  Put  and  Lubim  were  thy 
helpers.  Yd  was  she  carried  moatf,  the  went  into  captivity  ;  her 
young  children  also  were  dashed  m  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the 
streets .-  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,  (Nah«  ill. 
8—10.) 

Ethopia  was  invaded  and  most  craeHy  rayaged  by  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria,  or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  also  by  Cambyaes 
king  of  Persia.  About  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Ro- 
mans ravaged  part  oi  this  country ;  and  since  the  subversion  of 
their  empire,  it  has  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  Giagas. 

4.  NiNBYKH  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
an  exceeding  great  dty,  according  to  tiie  prophet  Jonah  (iii. 
3.),  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  ]^rofane  historians,  of 
three  days*  journey  in  circuit,  and  containing  a  population  of 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Thouffh  the 
Nineyites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  yet  that  re- 
pentance was  of  no  long  continuance:  for  soon  after,  Na- 
hum predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  dty, 
which  was  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

«  Jolliffe'a  Lettera  from  Paleatine,  p.  13. 182a  8to. 
■  See  laa.  zix.  Jer.  zUli.  8—13.  and  xlri.  and  Exek.  chapters  zxiz.— xxxil. 
•  The  propheclea  concerning  EffTpt  are  minutely  eoaaklered  and  Ulus> 
trated  by  Biabop  Newton  tn  hia  twellth  Df asertatlon. 
1*  Jowett's  Chriatian  Reaearchea,  p.  164. 
•*  Bee  laa.  zriU.  1-6.  zz.  3-6.  zUl  3.  Ezek.  zzz.  4~«. 
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PROPHECIES  IN  THE  eCBIPTURE0, 


WhiU  thai  vMTt  foUen  togdher  oi  Aonu^  they  were  denund 
M  the  etu&lefuUiUy.  (i.  10.) 

The  MeduiiB,  under  the  oommand  of  Arfaeoef,  beiiif  infonned 
of  the  negtigence  and  drunkennoM  that  prevailed  in  their  camp, 
aaMulted  them  by  night,  and  drove  such^of  the  soIdierB  as  sur- 
vived the  defeat,  into  the  city.  The  gatet  of  the  river  thall  be 
mpened,  and  the  palace  thall  be  diMlvedf  which,  Diodorus 
Siculos  informs  as,  vras  literally  fulfilled.  And  its  utter  destruo- 
tion  foretold  by  Nahum  (L  8,  9.  iL  8 — 13.  iu.  17-~19.^  and 
Zephaniah  (iL  13 — 15.),  has  been  so  entirely  aocomplished,  that 
no  vestiges  vrhatever  have  remained  of  it  Such  an  utter  end 
has  been  made  of  it,  and  such  is  the  truth  of  the  divine  pre- 
dictions.! 

5.  Conceminflr  Babyloit,  it  was  foretold  that  it  Bhould  be 
ehut  up  by  the  Mfdes,  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Isa.  xiii. 
4.  Jer.  li.  7.);  that  the  river  Euphrates  should  be  dried  up 
(Isa.  xliv.  97.  Jer.  I.  38.  li.  36.) ;  and  that  the  city  should  be 
tahen  by  surprise  during  the  time  of  a  feast,  when  all  her 
rulers  and  mighty  men  were  drunken,   (Jer.  1.  24.   li.  39.  57.) 

All  which  was  aocomplished  when  Belahazzar  and  his  thou- 
sand princes,  who  were  drunk  with  him  at  a  great  feast,  were 
alain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers  (men  of  various  nations)  after  Cyrus 
had  turned  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  so  drained  its  vraters,  that  the  river  be- 
eame  easily  fordable  for  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Further,  it 
was  particularly  foretold,  that  God  would  make  the  country  a 
possession  for  the  bittem^'^  and  pools  of  -water  (Isa.  ziv.  23.)  ; 
which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  by  the  country  being  overflowed, 
and  becoming  boggy  and  marshy,  in  consequence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates being  turned  out  of  its  course  in  order  to  take  the  dty, 
and  never  restored  to  Its  former  channeL  Could  the  correspond- 
ence of  these  events  with  the  predictions  be  the  result  of  chance  ? 
But  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  after  the  event,  can 
the  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with  any 
reason  be  ascribed  to  chance  ? 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  there, — and  the 
owls  shall  dwell  therein;  and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited 
for  ever,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion* As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighs 
bfing  cities  therof, — so  shall  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall 
any  son  of  man  dwell  therein.^^They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a 
stone  for  a  comer,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations  /  but  thou  shalt 
be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord, — Babylon  shall  become 
heaps,  a  dwelUng-place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment  and  a 
hissing,  without  an  inliabitant, — Babylon  shall  sink  and  shalt 
tit  rise  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her,  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah*  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be 
dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation:  neither  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures  /  and  owls  shall 
dwell  therc-^and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places,* 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  these  various  predictions 
have  been  aocomplished.  After  its  capture  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased 
to  be  a  metropolis.  It  was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection 
of  the  new  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  (b.  g.  293),  which 
.wero  built  with  this  design  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
completed  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Babylon, — a  desolation  that 
continues  to  this  day.^ 

6.  Daniel  predicted  the  fate  of  the  Four  Great  Monarch- 
ies, yiz.  the  subyersion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  b^  the 
Medo-Persians,  and  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians, 
under  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  division  of  his  empire  into 
four  parts,  which  accordingly  took  place  afWr  the  death  of 
Alexander ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Romans,  who  were  to  reduce 
all  other  kin((doms  under  their  dominion,  and  form  one  vast 
empire,  that  was  to  be  different  from  all  former  kingdoms. 

The  Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  other  kingdoms  under 

1  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Din.  \x. 

•  The  Hon.  Capt  Keppel,  who  vfarired  the  rains  of  Babylon  in  the  year 
18EM,  Uitts  describM  the  Ncene :— "  As  &r  aa  the  eye  could  reach,  the  hori- 
son  preaented  a  broken  Hne  of  mounda :  the  whole  of  this  place  waa  a 
deaert  flat;  the  only  Tesetation  waa  a  amall  prickly  ahrub  thinly  acattered 
over  the  plain,  and  aome  patches  of  sraas  where  the  water  had  lodged  in 
poola.  occupied  by  imotenao  llocka  of  ««emt ;  so  literally  has  the  prophe- 
cy of  laaiah  been  fulfilled  respecting  devoted  Babylon,  that  It  ahould  be 
'awept  with  the  besom  of  destruction,'  that  it  should  be  made  'apoasea- 
■ion  for  the  bittern  and  poola  of  water.'"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
India  to  England,  vol.  I.  p.  12S.  (London,  1827.  8vo.)  In  pp.  171—188.  Gut 
Keppel  has  deacribed  the  present  state  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

Oer.  1.39.  40.  II.  25.37.  M.    In.  xili.  19-22. 

«  Bp.  Newton,  voL  1.  Diaa.  z.  See  also  KeU's  History,  the  biterpntsrof 
Prophecy,  vol  L  pp.  I2X  ef  sej. 
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aad  did  setaaDy  Ibim  one  'vast  republic,  which 
was  difierent  from  all  other  governments  thai  had  preceded  it.* 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  the  four  monarch- 
ies, are  so  exactly  parallel,  that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  in 
the  second  century,  could  only  evade  the  force  of  them  by  assert- 
ing, contraiy  to  aU  evidence,  that  they  were  written  long  after  the 
events :  wblch  is  as  absurd  as  if  any  one  should  maintsin  thmt 
the  works  of  Viigil  were  not  written  under  Anguatos,  but  after 
his  time;  for  the  book  of  Daniel  was  as  public,  aa  widely  die- 
peraed,  and  aa  universally  leoeived,  as  any  book  could  ever  pos- 
sibly be. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  the  series  of  predictionB 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  paees,  which  indeed  form  only  a 
small  part  in  comparison  or  Siose  which  might  have  been 
adduced.  Let  the  reader  carefully  and  impartially  survey 
them,  and  contrast  them  with  their  respective  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  let  him  then  aay,  whether  the  prophecies  do  not 
contain  informatioD  more  ikon  human?  Not  to  dwell  on 
general  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  first  of  Uiose  con- 
tained in  this  second  class,  and  compare  and  meditate  fully 
on  these  five  predictions.  *^  The  priority  of  the  records  to 
the  events  admits  of  no  question ;  the  completion  is  obvious 
to  every  inquirer.  Here  then  are  five  facts.  We  are  called 
upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon  rational  and  adequate 
principles.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the  chance  !  Enthu- 
siasm f  Conjecture  ?  Chance  1  Political  contrivance  1  ^  If 
none  of  these— neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised 
by  man's  sagacity— can  account  for  the  facts ;  then  true  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  Every  effect  must  have  a 
cause.  But  if  God  is  the  author  of  these  predictions,  then 
the  book  which  contains  them  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
heaven  :  a  rich  vein  of  evidence  runs  through  the  volume  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  Bible  is  true ;  infidelity  is  confound- 
ed for  ever  ;  and  we  may  address  its  patrons  in  the  language 
of  Saint  Paul  — .ffcAoAf,  ye  deepieers^  and  wonder^  ami  pe^ 
rieh/^^ 

Class  m. 

Frophedes  directly  announdng  the  Measiah, 

Ip  we  turn  from  the  prophecies  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  individuals,  as  weQ  as  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world  in  ancient  times,  to  those  predictions  in  which  we  oui^ 
selves  are  more  immediately  concerned,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  not  less  remarkable,  and  astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  Uie  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall 
had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to 
foretell.  And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near, 
the  predictions  concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  \ife  and  character  of  the 
most  extraofdinary  personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men 
was  most  distinctly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the  predic- 
tions belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people,^ves  additional  force  to  the 
argument  from  prophecy ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the 
intimate  union  wnicn  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations 
of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  art- 
ful pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposition 
of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  instead 
of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person,  to  whom 
they  referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who  had 
been  promised.  It  is  worUiy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
predictions  were  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufilcient 
to  indicate  a  prescience  more  than  human :  but  the  collective 
force  of  all  taken  together  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  onmiscience,  than  the 
establismnent  of  their  authenticity ;  and  this,  even  at  so  re- 
mote a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  books,  in  whicn  they  are  con- 
tained, are  known  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  to  which, 
and  by  the  persons  to  whom,  they  are  respectively  assigned, 
and  ako  to  nave  been  translated  into  different  languages,  and 
dispersed  into  different  parts,  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  forgery 
with  respect  to  them,  if  attempted  by  the  first  ChrisUans, 

•  Dsn.  U.  99,  40.  vtt.  17-91.  vttf.  snd  Ix.  Bp.  Newton,  13th,  14th,  ISOk, 
and  16th  DiMertatlona,  and  Brown's  Hmnnonr  of  Scripture  Prophecj, 
chapters  ztt.— zlv.  pp.  141—174.  Edinburgh,  1800.  ReUgionls  Nsturalis  et 
Revelata  Principia,  torn.  II.  pp.  143-168. 

•  A  Key  to  the  ProphsdeSi  by  ths  Rsv.  DavU  Sknpson,  p.  76^ 
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Aould  not  have  been  imiiie^fiatoly  detected :  and  etUl  more 
absoid,  if  poeaible,  to  suppoee  that  any  paseagee  thus  forged 
ahosld  afierward»  have  been  admitted  univenallT  into  their 
Scripuires  by  the  Jews  Uiemselyee;  who,  from  the  first  ap- 
piicatioa  of  these  predictions  to  Jesus  Christ,  hare  endea- 
▼omed  by  every  method  to  pervert  their  meaning.  Surely, 
if  the  prophecies  in  question  had  not  been  found  at  that  time 
in  the  writings  to  which  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity 
appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  pr^uce  those  writings, 
ia  Older  to  refute  the  imposition :  and  since  no  refutation  was 
then  attempted,  it  was  a  demonstration  to  the  men  of  that 
age ;  and  the  same  prophecies,  being  found  there  now,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  accounting  for  it  if  they  were  foi — ^ 


convey  in  all  reason  as  forcible  a  demonstration  to  ourselves 
at  present,  that  they  were  written  there  from  the  beginning, 
ana,  consequently,  dy  divine  inspiration,  i 

The  prophecies  wnich  respect  the  Messiah  are  neither  few 
in  number,  nor  vaffue  and  equivocal  in  their  reference ;  but 
namerons,  pointeo,  and  particular.  They  bear  on  them  those 
discriminatmg  marks,  by  which  divine  inspiration  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  conjectures  of  human  sagacity;  and 
a  necessary  or  probable  event  from  a  casual  and  uncertain 
contingency.  They  are  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
dictates  of  mere  natural  penetration ;  because  they  are  not 
confined  to  general  occurrences,  but  point  out  with  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  relating  to  times, 
places,  and  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight 
nor  conjecture,  because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  principal  event,  or  even  probable  either  in  them- 
selves or  m  their  relation.  Hiey  were  such  as  could  only 
have  occnrred  to  a  mind,  that  was  under  the  immediate  in- 
finence  of  the  Divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were  re- 
vealed, and  the  secrets  of  uqbom  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme 
of  prophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  ad- 
vance, and  Its  final  and  full  completion  m  the  advent,  the 
ministry,  the  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
extensive  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  toge- 
ther with  Its  blessed  influence  on  individuals,  societies,  coun- 
tries, and  the  whole  race  of  mankind — ^is  an  object,  the 
greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive, 
and  the  most  pleasincr  and  important  that  the  human  mind 
can  contemplate.  1o  Jeaua  give  all  the  prophets  wiinesa  ;  and 
around  him  they  throw  the  beams  of  their  united  li^ht.  In 
illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  shall  now  select  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah,  and 
shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  co- 
pious series  of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  very 
words  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.' 

We  behold  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our  first 
parents,  immediately  after  the  fall,  in  obscure  and  general 
tenns.  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  It  foretold  a  victory  whidi  would  be 
sained  over  the  enemy  that  had  deceived  and  conquered 
uiem ;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious  in  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences, and  which  should  amply  revenue  on  the  serpent's 
head  the  evils  and  miseries  which  he  haaintroduced  into  the 
world.  FurUier,  we  behold  the  promise  renewed,  in  some- 
what clearer  language,  to  the  patnarchs,  particularly  to  Abra- 
ham, the  ST^eat  fatiier  of  the  faithful,  and  the  precise  line 
indicated  trom  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended ;  the 
fulfilment  of  which  prophetic  promise  may  be  seen  in  the 

genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the  public  registers 
y  MatUiew  and  Luke.  ^ 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  seneral  terms,  a 
great  revolution  that  would  take  place  in  the  world  by  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah ;  but  they  nave  delineated  some  par- 
ticular circumstances  attending  it,  which  only  the  eye  of  Om- 
niscience could  have  foreseen.  They  have  marked  out  the 
precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah  s  birth ;  they  have  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  exactness  the  distinoruishing  features 
of  his  ofllce  and  character ;  they  have  displayed  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth  the  effects  and  consequences  of  his  advent ; 
and,  through  all  their  predictions,  something  pointing  to  the 
Messiah,  either  by  direct  application,  or  by  secondary  and 
distant  reference,  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  contex- 
ture, the  universal  scheme  of  prophecy,  tha^  by  keeping  it 
in  our  eye,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  clue  to  trace  out 
their  ultimate  design,  and  contemplate  their  mutual  connec- 
tion with,  and  dependence  on,  eacn  other :  for  the  iextimonjf 
ofJenuUy  clearly  and  eminently,  the  spirit  ofpropktcv.  This 
is  its  ruling  and  vital  principle.    Divested  of  this,  it  loses  its 

*  Dr.  Eveleigh'B  Bampton  Leetam  for  1792;  pp.  210, 211. 

•  S««  th«  Appendix  to  this  folume,  No.  VL  cnapler  i. 


spirit  and  its  pow«r.  We  behold  no  consistency:  the  inn 
pression  of  its  dignity  is  weakened ;  its  object  is  debased ; 
Its  end  is  darkened.  But,  viewed  in  this  light,  we  behold 
in  it  a  harmony  which  delights,  a  grandeur  which  astonishes, 
and  from  the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evidence  as  car- 
ries conviction  to  the  understandinff.'    More  particulariy, 

1.  The  prophecies  of  ^e  Old  Testament  distinctly  an- 
nounced  that  the  Messiah  was  to  comb,  when  the  goven^ 
ment  should  be  utterly  lost  from  Judah.  The  tcentrt  (peculiar 
prerogative  and  digni^)  AaU  not  depart  from  Judah  till  8hi» 
hh  come,  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  This  prediction  all  the  ancient 
Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  is  no'  longer  a  political  body ;  it  has  no  au- 
thority or  magistrates  of  its  own,  but  is  dispened  and  confound- 
ed among  the  other  tribes  of  Jews;  its  present  condition,  ther^ 
fore,  is  an  evident  mark  that  Shildh,  or  the  Messiah,  is  ahesdy 


9.  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  Time  in  which  he  was  to 
come,  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  int- 
ouity,  and  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.^  He 
nxes  the  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years),  on  one  side,  at  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  for  the 
rebuilding  or  Jerusalem,  which  was  accomplished  by  Neh<^ 
miah ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this  do- 
ration  are  therefore  known,  and  one  determines  the  other : 
the  term  at  which  a  revolution  of  foor  hundred  and  ninety 
years  commences  necessarily  shows  where  it  ends.  The 
prophets  Haffgai  and  Malachi'  foretold  that  the  Messiah^ 
the  desire  of  au  nations^  whom  they  were  seeking^  should  come 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence should  fill  it  with  a  glory  which  the  first  temple  nad 
not,  though  it  was  far  richer  and  more  magnificent. 

Jesus  Christ  preached  in  that  temple,  whieh  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, within  forty  yean  afterwards.  This  second  temple  has 
been  destroyed  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries ;  whence  it  is 
manifest  that  more  than  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  sines 
the  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  Place  where  the  Messiah  vras  to  be  homy— viz. 
Bethlehem,— .and  the  Tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring 
(that  of  Judah),  were  literally  predicted  by  Micah. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists  as 
fulfilled ;  the  providence  of  God  so  ordering  it  that  Augustus 
should  then  command  a  general  census  to  be  taken,  which  caused 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  that  she  might 
be  delivered  there,  but  that,  their  names  being  there  entered, 
their  fiunily  might  be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  might  afterwards 
arise  as  to  their  being  of  the  line  of  David,  AU  the  evangelists 
have  mentioned  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  and 
that  this  is  an  undoubted /acf  we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he 
asserts  that  it  is  evident  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judahfi 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  virsin  (Isa.  vii.  14.),  and  that 
he  should  descend  from  the  family  ol  David  (ix.  6,  7.  xi.  1, 
2.),  which  was  a  particular  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
While  he  points  out  his  miraculous  birth,  and  describes  his 
descent,  he  portrays  his  character  in  coloure  so  striking  and 
distinguishing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ  obvi- 
ous to  every  one  who  compares  the  picture  with  the  original • 
It  was  this  holy  prophet  that  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  (liii.  1,  3,  3.)  destitute  of  outward  power  or  influence  to 
attract  the  esteem  and  insure  the  attacnment  of  the  world  $ 
that  ti^ough  in  the  eye  of  God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  16.^  the 
chief  comer-stone,  elect,precious ;  yet  that  he  should  be  (viii. 
14,  15.)  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  men  who 
were  guided  by  die  springs  which  in  general  actuate  the  hu- 
man breast,  such  as  mterest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  sen- 
sual enjoyments :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the 
Jews  should/all  on  this  rock ;  should  refuse  to  build  on  him 
as  the  only  ^undation  of  their  hopes :  but  should,  in  their  at* 
tempt  to  snake  and  overthrow  it,  be  themselves  scattered  and 
broken  to  pieces.  The  same  prophet  declared  that  he  should 
(vi.  9,  10,  11.)  veil  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  learned,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  illiterate ;  that  he  should 
(xlii.  1,  &c.)  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  dis- 
eased, and  light  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  with  dark- 
ness ;  that  he  should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and 
should  be  the  great  instructor  of  the  Gentiles ;  that  (Ix.  10.) 


■  Dr.  White's  BampCoa  Lectures,  p.  291. 2d  edit 

«  Don.  ix.  ai— 27.  •  Hafgsi  iL  6-9. 

•  Micah  ▼.  2.    BfaU  U.  1     Heb.  vfi.  14. 
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kii%8  should  fall  down  before  him,  and  all  nations  pay  him 
homage  and  obedience ;  that  his  reiflp  should  be  eentfe  and 
benevoleht ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his  gospel  should  har- 
monize the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  mankind,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  ana  worship  of  the  true  God,  es- 
ablish  peace  and  purity  on  the  earth.  (Ivi.  6,  7,  8.) 

5.  In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  ti^  prophet  sives  a  most 
striking  and  affecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of 
the  Messiah  amidst  the  most  distressing  and  humiliating 
scenes  through  which  he  passed.  His  Death,  considered  as 
the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  was  an 
object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  pleased  the  Divine 
Beings  stronorly  to  mark  the  more  distinguished  circumstances 
of  it  m  propnetic  language ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in  him 
might  have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  necessary 
to  give  satisiactioH  to  modest  and  impartial  inquirers. 

The  (act  in  every  respect  corresponded  with  the  prediction; 
and  so  tu  was  the  prophet  introduced  into  the  secret  counsels  of 
the  divine  mind,  that  when  he  spoke  of  fixture  events,  he  appears 
to  be  relating  tiieir  past  history:  for  to  that  omniscient  God, 
whose  light  directed  the  prophet's  eye  through  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  distant  ages,  prescience  and  accomplishment  are  the 
same ;  and  the  future  and  the  past  form  but  one  object  Hence 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  Chnst's  passion  are  delineated  by  the 
prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exactness  as  if  they 
had  been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  secret  volume  of  the  divine 
decrees  was  unrolled,  and  when  that  which  had  been  foreseen  in 
vision  was  exhibited  in  reality.^ 

In  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark, 
that  long  before  his  time  David  foretold  the  change  of  the 
order  of  the  priesthood  by  the  Messiah, — ^the  oflSce  he  should 
sustain, — ^the  sufferings  which  he  should  undergo, — and  the 
glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy  from  his  resurrection,  his 
ascension,  ana  the  extensive  propagation  of  his  gospel.' 

6.  The  Messiah  was  not  to  lie  m  the  gnrave  and  see  coi^ 
ruption,'  but  was  to  be  raised  from  the  dei3  on  the  third  day 
after  his  interment,^  and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  reign 
at  his  Father's  right  hand,  invested  with  universal  dominion.' 

How  exactly  all  these  things  were  accomplished  in  the  perton 
of  Christ  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  carefully  compares  these 
predictions  with  their  fulfilment 

i  Compare  Mark  zz.  27,  28.— White's  Bamnton  Lectures,  pp.  291—294. 
8o  strtklng  to  the  predictioD-of  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  and  wtth  such  pre* 
cision  has  it  been  ftilfiUed  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  modem 
oppotersof  rsTelation  are  obliffed  to  liave  recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and 
contradictory  assertions  in  order  to  evade  the  forcible  arpument  which  it 
aflbrds  to  the  troth  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  some  have  affirmed,  that  the 
prophecy  in  question  was  composed  qfter  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Not  to  repeat  the  evidence  already  adduced  (see  pp.  27—33. 9*tpra) 
tor  the  (enuineness  of  Isaiah's  writings  as  a  component  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, we  may  remark  that  this  assertion  is  completely  refuted  by  the/ac< 
of  his  prophecy  being  extant  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew 

Scriptures,  which  was  execnti  ■!  .-^  'v  '^^  v -r.  ^Yr  ' 

Other  opposers  of  revela'um  . 
the  prophet  referred.    T)  ».«|.,uii  .. 
Saadtah  Gaon  (in  A  ben  E  .r»  ^i  ^  ( <  E 1 1 : , 

GmtiuS,  firom  Whomit  has  ^"^'^  r..|.i'    n  '.    r'.  .|;:m       r.<.i;f 

wiiters.    Bat  the  character ^  ni^-^'i '  lu.-  ti. t-^.jh.  ■,\l,^..  i-  i 

prophecy,  by  no  means  agri;  i"  w  i-  h  J  i.'  r^  1 1  •  i  a  h .     It  ■  ■  r  1 1 1 .  .- 
aenled  as  one  vrithout  guilt,  ■liNnljfri'i'  (f^nn  mu.  ■.iy,>\  ^u 
astray  like  other  men ;  as  on  i>  who  ivu  to  «u  ^t^r  lo  r  r : :  ^  .  1 1 1 
miSertogu  he  was  to  bear  y.\iU  ihc  ultiHi^t  pntit? 
make  intercession  for  thosr^  ]riieiH:fr4^tif;4iif4  t^Ii.i 
feringa :  and  though  he  wa-  lu  In-  mf  t.-f,  *?ir  lU 


ough 
imbei 


•  uH  iLj  tttuiin 
Jrwiati  tfihU\ 
^:^  a^Jopt^ri  liy 

Hi]|]ji*ciuf  this 
L-.-<:i[i  is  r<![tfo- 
lKMlhf^T4>rpotie 

..III'  .tri.>(hi!f*K  wliitli 
ri.Lv.  Lh-  WHS  evf  ri  10 

I'  1 1  IK!  i'n.illlC'  of  IVLd   aiif- 

T  hi!  WAH  Hi  Jivii  ufaiii 


havela  large  numSer  of  dis*- 1  pJ r ■  .i  a 1 1 a  f.  1 1 j 1 1 w ►■  i  --.  ^^<•.>\  K* 
dignified.    Now  none  of  th'  h  f 
was  subject  to  the  §ame  f-.nini  m!  t 

wounded  or  bruised,  nor  di.e  he  ai'  J-r  .iv  r-n..-;  .'i  i .  -^'r >-\-\^-  ^  ,-,  i  '\,-  :..if. 
ferings  which  he  underwent  on  their  account  he  was  so  far  from  bearing 
with  patience,  that  he  even  curted  the  day  wherein  he  teas  born  (Jer.  xx.  14.) 
on  account  of  them ;  and  prayed  that  he  might  »ee  the  vengeance  of  God 
opon  his  countrymen  (xx.  12.),  and  that  God  would  jnill  them  out  like  »heep 
Jor  the  elaufhter,  and  prepare  them  for  the  day  qf  etaughier.  (xii.  3  ) 
Further,  Jeremiah  had  not  a  large  number  of  disciples,  neither  was  he  ex- 
alted and  extolled  as  the  person  described  by  Isaiah  is  said  to  be.  But  aU 
and  every  part  of  this  prophecy  exactly  agrees  viritli  the  Messiah,  Jesus, 
whose  first  appearance  was  mean  and  abiect ;  on  which  account  he  was 
despised  by  men,  firom  whom  he  sufTered  many  things  with  inexpressible 
patience,  and  at  last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world :  and  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is 
now  exalted  high,  on  bis  Father's  right  hand,  where  he  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  transgressors ;  and  has  ever  since  had  a  large  number  of 
disciples,  who  liave  embraced  his  doctrines  and  effused  nis  cause, — a 
aeed  which  has  served  him  and  vrill  continue  to  serve  him  until  time  shall 
be  no  more.  For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  the  modem  Jews 
have  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  see  Bp. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183, 131,  folio.  10th  edit. ;  alsoPaley's  Evidences, 
vol  ii.  pp.  1—11.,  and  Reugionis  Naturalis  et  Revelatis  Principia,  torn.  U.  pp. 
431-^443. 

«  Psal.  11.  6,  Ac.  xxii.  ex. 

■  Compare  PsaL  xvi.  10.  with  Matt,  xxviil.  6. 

•  Compare  Hos.  vi.  2.  with  Matt.  xx.  19.  xxviii.  1—7.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

>  Compare  PaI.  xvi.  11.  Ixviii.  18.  and  laa.  Ix.  7.  Luke  xxiv.  50, 51.   Acts 
1. 9.  and  Matt,  xxviii.  la 


7.  Lastly  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  Bhonid  ABOLute 
THE  OLD,  and  introduce  a  iriw  CoYiiiAirr  or  dispenmtiofi 
with  his  people ;  and  accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  broti^t  in  ci 
more  perfect  and  rational  economy.^ 

The  old  covenant  is  sbolisfaed,  snd  its  obsenrsnoe  tendered 
impossible  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  fixmi  Judas  snd  JeroMi^ 
lem,  snd  the  destruction  by  fire  of  that  temple  snd  shar,  on  whicb 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It  is,  there- 
fore, ss  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  mediator  of  the  new  oove- 
nsnt  is  come,  ss  to  question  those  external  faeU  which  prove 
that  the  ancient  covensnt  subsists  no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  eTanffelical  historians  showed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for 
they  did  not  apply  them  with  hesitation,  as  if  they  were 
douDtful  concermng  their  sense,  or  undecided  as  to  their  object. 
Their  boldness  of  assertion  bore  the  stamp  and  character  of 
truth.  They  had  the  clearest  proofs,  more  particularly  from 
miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
therefore  were  fhlly  persuaded  that  all  the  prophecies  centred 
in  him.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  conception,  that  this 
eyidence  could,  m  the  nature  of  things,  be  referable  to  any 
one  else ;  and  therefore  they  pressed  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  minds  of  the  unconyertedt 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  conviction,  and  all  the  authori^  ot 
truth.'  

The  preceding  is  a  eondae  view  of  the  predictions  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament,  conceminff  the  advent,  life,  doctrine, 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  therefore,  predicted  concern- 
ing one  person  so  many  years  before  he  was  bom,  and  of 
such  an  extraordinary  nature^ — all  accomplished  in  Christ, 
and  in  no  other  person  that  eyer  appeared  in  the  world, — 
point  him  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the  Messisdi,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  one  single  man  had  left  a  book 
of  predictions  concerning  Jesus  Chnst,  and  had  distinctly 
and  precisely  marked  out  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other 
circumstances  of  his  advent,  life,  doctrine,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension ; — a  prophecy,  or  series  of  prophecies,  so 
astonishing,  so  circumstanced,  so  connected,  would  be  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  and  would  have  infinite 
weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  greater :  for,  here  is  a  sue- 
cession  of  men,  for  four  thousand  years,  who  were  widely 
separated  from  each  other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who  regu- 
larly, and  without  any  yariation,  succeeded  one  another  to 
foretell  the  same  event.  Here,  therefore,  the  hand  of  God  is 
manifest ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have 
been  present  to  his  mind :  he  has  taken  fVom  uiem  all  that 
seemed  contradictory,  when  not  considered  in  respect  to  him ; 
he  has  equally  accomplished  them,  whether  the  thing  they 
predicted  concerning  him  were  humiliating  or  divine ;  and 
nas  demonstrated  that  he  is  the  centre  and  end  of  them  all, 
by  reducing  them  to  unity  in  his  own  person. 

Further,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which 
is  the  particular  and  incommunicable  cnaracter  of  Jesus 
Christ,  all  seducers  or  pretended  messiahs,  whether  past  or 
future,  are  convicted  or  imposture.  A  few  considerations 
will  fully  proye  this  point 

There  is  but  one  aeliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do 
the  Scriptures  bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has 
neither  been  promised  nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  an 
impostor ;  ana  whoever  cannot  ascend  as  high  as  the  first 
promise,  or  grounds  himself  upon  Scriptures  less  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  of  imposture  by 
that  circumstance  alone,  either  because  he  has  no  title,  or  has 
only  a  false  one. 

All  the  prophets  foretell  what  the  Messiah  is  to  do  and  ' 
sufier :  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  between  him  who 
has  done  and  suffered  what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him 
who  has  had  no  knowledge  of  their  predictions,  or  has  noi 
fulfilled  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  some  that 
cannot  l^  repeated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certain 
times  and  places,  that  they  cannot  be  imitated  by  a /oise  Mes- 
siah. It  was  necessary,  for  instance,  that  the  true  Messiah 
should  come  into  the  world  before  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple,  because  he  was  to  teach  there.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  lay  the  foundations  of  the  chtireh  in 
Jerusalem,  because  from  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  world.     It  was  necessary  that  the  Jews 

•  Compare  Jer.  xxzi.  31-^.  vrithHeb.  viii  6—13. 
1  Kctt  on  Prophecj,  vol  1.  p.  181 
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akoBld  rejeet  him  before  their  dispersion,  because  it  was  to 
be  tlie  {Mmisbment  of  their  wilful  biiiidnesB.  Finally,  it  was 
■wimeeaiy  that  the  conTersion  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  his 
wofk  or  that  of  his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this  visible  mark 
that  the  prophets  p(»nt  him  out. 

Now  the  temple  is  no  more ;  Jerusalem  is  possessed  by 
strusers ;  the  Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  Crentiles  are  con- 
yctM.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Messiah  is  come ;  but 
k  is  not  leas  manifest  that  no  one  else  can  repeat  the  proo& 
which  he  has  ffiven  of  his  cominsr;  and  consequently.no  one 
eht  am  aeeampUsk  vokai  the  pnpSeU  foretold  tvouid  be  fulJUied 
k^  the  JWssttoA, 

Bishop  Hurd^s  fine  yiew  of  nrophecy  will  terminate  this 
class  of  the  Old  Testament  preaictions  with  gpreat  propriety 
and  force.  ^  If,^*  says  that  very  learned  and  elegrant  writer, 
**•  we  look  into  Uiose  writiags,  we  find,— 

I.  **  miat  prophecy  is  of  a  prodigious  extent ;  that  it  com* 
menced  from  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things:  that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered 
darkly,  to  few  persons,  and  with  large  intervals  from  the 
date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of  another;  but,  at  length,  be- 
came more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  carried 
on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  to 
be  the  repository  of  the  divine  oracles ;  that,  ixith  some  in- 
terraiasion,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  subsisted  amonff  that  peo- 
ple to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  he  himself  and  his  apos- 
tles exercised  this  power  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner ; 
and  left  behind  ^em  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect  very  distant 
events,  and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St  John's 
expresaon,  to  that  period,  token  the  mystery  of  Ood  eihaU  be 
Reeled.  (Rev.x.7.) 

8.  ^  Further,  besides  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme, 
the  dignitj  of  the  person  whom  it  concerns  deserves  our 
consideration.  He  is  described  in  terms  which  excite  the 
most  august  and  magnificent  ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  in- 
deed, sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of  the  tvoman,  and  as  the 
mm  of  man,'  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of  more  than 
mortal  extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us,  as  being 
superior  to  men  and  angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality 
and  power,  above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whetlier  in 
heaven  or  in  earth ;  as  tiie  word  and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father ;  as  the  heirof  all  things,  by  whom 
he  made  the  world ;  as  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person.  We  have  no  words  to  denote 
greater  ideas  than  these :  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate 
Itself  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendent  worth 
and  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  pro- 
phets bear  witness. 

3.  **  Lastly,  the  declared  purpoee^  for  which  the  Messiah, 
prefigured  by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the 
world,  corresponds  to  all  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It 
was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed  nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or 
to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  \o  achieve  one  of  those 
acts  which  historjr  accounts  most  heroic.  No :  it  was  not 
a  mighty  state,  a  frietor  peopl^^ 

**  ^  JSbn  ree  Somanrn  perituraque  regna — ^ 
diaft  was  worthy  lo  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  di- 
vine penoD.  U  was  another  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which 
Hk  came  to  accomplish :  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which 
all  our  policies  are  poor  and  little,  and  all  the  performances 
of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a  world  from  ruin ;  to 
abolish  sin  and  death ;  to  purify  and  immortalize  human 
nature :  and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

*' There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the 
undoubted  sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words,  of  Scripture. 

**  Consider  &en  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  Let 
us  unite  the  several  parts  of  it  and  bring  them  to  a  point. 
A  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time;  characterizing  one 
person,  of  tiie  idghest  dignity ;  and  proclaiming  the  accom- 
lishment  of  one  purpose,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most 
divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  prcject.— Such  is  the  scrip- 
tural ddineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that 
economy  which  we  call  Prophetic  !*'i 

Class  IV. 
Prophedee  deUeered  by  Jemta  Christ  and  his  Jipoatks. 

The  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 

1  %)!  fbiT&n  lotrodnction  to  ttae  Stitcfy  of  the  PropheclM^  Serin.  U. 
(^oHw;  rrH.  t.  pp.  8^-W.) 
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are  not  less  evidently  the  inspiration  of  Ommseieiire  than 
those  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 

llie  prophecies  of  Christ,  indeed,  were  such  as  gave  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  hit  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved 
him  to  be  filled  with  a  spirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered  ' 
numerous  predictions  of  events,  altogether  improbable  on  the 
ground  of  present  appearances,  ana  such  as  the  most  pene- 
trating mind  could  never  have  foreseen,  nor  conjectured,  much 
less  have  described  with  all  their  peculiarities,  and  marked 
out  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Thus,  Jesus 
Christ  foretold  his  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  enu- 
meration of  many  circumstances  attending  themr— the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirity— the  astonishing  (and  to  all  human  views 
improbable)  fate  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total 
destruction  of  the  city,—- and  the  universal  spread  of  his 
gospel,  together  with  its  extraordinary  and  glorious  triumph 
over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  all 
the  violent  opposition  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.' 

1.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  own  Death  several  times, 
with  an  enumeration  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  were 
to  attend  it. 

In  Matt  xvi.  21.  he  told  his  disdplei  that  he  muet  ^  te  /e- 
ruealem;  and  there  suffer  many  things  efthe  elders^  and  chief 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed.  In  Mark  x.  83,  84^  and 
Matt  xz.  18,  19.  he  foretells,  mora  particoarUy,  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  proceed  against  him,  viz.  that  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  would  condemn  him  to  death,  but  that  they  would 
not  put  him  to  death,  but  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  mock, 
and  scourge,  and  crucify  him,  which  was  afterwaida  done  by 
Pilate,  the  Roman  governor.  He  Hkewiae  predicted  in  what 
manner  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  as  that  he  would  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  by  the  man  who  dipped  his 
hands  with  him  in  the  dish,  and  that  all  his  disciples  would 
forsake  him.  (Matt  xx.  18.  xxvL  23. 31.)  And  when  Peter 
declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  him,  Christ  foretold  that  the 
apostle  would  deny  him,  with  very  particular  cireumstances  of 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This  night  before  the  cock 
crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  (Matt  xiv.  80.) ;  all  which 
was  punctually  accompH&ed. 

8.  Jesus  Christ  also  distinctly  predicted  his  Resurrkction, 
with  its  circumstances,  viz.  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third 
day  (Matt.  xvi.  21.).  and  that  after  he  was  risen  he  would  go 
before  them  into  Gahlee  (Matt  xxvi.  32.),  which  was  fulfilled. 
(Matt  xxviii.  16.) 

3.  He  likewise  foretold  the  Descent  or  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  apostles,  in  miraculous  powers  and  gifU.  and  specifies 
the  place  where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend. 

Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you,'  but 
tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  And  he  particularly  declares 
what  the  eiiects  of  such  descent  should  be  i^-^nd  these  eigne 
shall  follow  them  that  believe  i  in  my  name  shall  they  east  out 
devils,  and  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  t  they  shall  take 
up  serpents,  and  (/*  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  net 
hurt  them  /  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover.  (Mark  xvL  17, 18.)  AH  which  was  punctually  fulfilled 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
following  part  of  that  history. 

4.  The  next  instance  of  Christ's  prophetic  spirit  is.  hi> 

rORETELLIIfO   THE    DESTRUCTION    OF  JERUSALEM,  and   Ot    itS 

celebrated  temple,  with  all  its  preceding  signs,  and  conco- 
mitant and  subsequent  circumstances.  He  not  only  predicted 
the  period  when  this  awful  event  should  take  place,  but 
described  the  very  ensigris  of  those  arms  which  were  to  effect 
the  direful  catastrophe;  and  also  foretold  the  various  ca- 
lamities that  should  befall  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  total 
ruin  m  which  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy  should  be 
involved :  and  the  very  generation,  that  heard  the  prediction, 
lived  to  be  the  miseraole  witnesses  of  its  fulfilment'  Of  the 
prophecies,  indeed,  that  respect  the  Jews  (and  which  are 
common  to  the  New  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Testament),  some 
have  long  since  been  accomplished ;  others  are  every  day 
receiving  their  accomplishment  before  our  eves,  and  all  of 
them  abundantly  prove  the  divine  origin  of  tne  Gospel  pro- 
phecy. The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  unparalleled 
circumstances  of  horror,  is  not  more  cleariy  recorded  by 

«  On  the  predlcUoos  of  Jesus  Christ,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volonsb 
No.  VI.  chap.  tl. 

■  8ee  the  particaltn  of  this  prophec7.  with  the  htstorlcsl  cvldenee  of 
iU  fulflUnent,  if\fra,  in  the  Appeodiz,  No.  VL  chapter  U. 
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Jo0ephu8,i  than  it  is  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  did  the  latter  prophesy  only,  in  the  most  definite 
language,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvi.  28.),  and 
particularlv  that  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii.  2.) 
should  be  left  upon  another;  he  also  expressly  foretold  that 
Jerusalem,  thus  destroyed,  should  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Gentiles,  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled ; 
while  the  Jews  were  to  be  carried  away  captive  into  all  lands : 
and  according^  to  the  denunciation  of  their  great  lawgriyer 
(Deut.  zxviii.  37.))  were  to  become  an  astonishment  and  a 
by-word. 

Jerusalem  WAS  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Whatever  the  distinguished  a£fection 
of  the  Jews  for  their  religion  and  country  could  suggest,  and 
whatever  infidelity  and  hatred  of  Christianity  could  heljp 
forward  in  their  favour,  was  tried  in  vain,  with  the  malignant 
view  of  confronting  and  defeating  these  prophecies.  The  apos- 
tate Julian, — an  emperor  qualified  for  the  attempt  by  his  riches, 
power,  and  persevering  hostility  to  the  name  of  Christ, — collected 
the  Jews  from  all  countries,  and  led  them  on,  under  his  favourite 
Alypius,  to  rebuild  their  temple.  Every  human  power  co-operated 
with  them,  and  every  difficulty  appeared  to  have  vanished :  when 
on  a  sudden,  the  work  was  broken  up  with  terror  and  precipita- 
tion ;  and  an  enterprise  of  which  the  execution  was  so  zealously 
desired  and  so  powerfully  supported,  was  at  once  deserted.  As 
the  influence  of  human  means  was  entirely  engaged  in  its  &vour, 
the  miscarriage  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  interposi- 
tion. What  this  was,  we  are  informed  by  contemporary  and 
other  writers,  and  particularlpr  by  Ammianus  MarccUinus ;  whose 
testimony  as  a  pagan,  a  philosopher,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  the 
apostate  prince,  infidelity  would  fully  and  readily  admit,  were 
it  not  beforehand  apprized  of  its  contents.  He  declares,  that 
**  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundation,  with 
frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time 
inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blastetl  workmen ;  and  that  the 
victorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  bent,  as 
it  were,  to  repel  their  attempts,  the  enterprize  was  abandoned."^ 
So  satis&ctory  and  decisive  is  this  evidence  of  the  impartial 
heathen  writer,  that  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  although  he  attempts  with  stubborn  scepticism 
to  invalidate  some  of  its  proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  im- 
partial authorities,  is  compeUed  not  only  to  acknowledge  the 
general  &ct,  but  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  accompanied  and  distinguished.' 

How  literally  the  latter  part  of  the  above-noticed  prediction, 
relative  to  the  dispersion  and  degradation  of  the  Jews,  has  been 
fulfilled,  from  the  days  of  Titus  and  Hadrian  to  the  praent 
time,  every  historian  informs  us :  that  it  is  so  now,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses  and  personal  knowledge.  The  na- 
tions, that  once  shook  the  world  with  their  arms,  have  in  their 
turns  disappeared,  and  mingled  again  with  the  common  mass  of 
mankind :  but  the  Jews,  though  eiiles  in  every  country  under 
heaven,  and  in  every  country  oppressed,  hated,  and  despised, 
have  yet,  by  a  peculiar  fate,  of  which  the  world  affords  no  second 
instance,  survived,  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  the  loss 
of  their  country  and  the  dissolution  of  their  government,  have 
preserved  their  name  and  language,  their  customs  and  religion, 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe;  and,  though  themselves  not  a  peo- 
ple, have  yet  subsisted  a  separate  and  distinct  race  in  the  midst 
of  every  other  nation.  Having  totally  lost  the  tceptre,  and  hav- 
ing no  lawgiver  independently  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  they  afford 
a  standing  proof  that  the  Shiloh  is  coxk,  to  tohom  the  gathering' 
of  the  people  should  be  ;  and  thus  exhibit  a  wonderful  example 
of  the  truth  of  their  own  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  continual  and  increasing  evidence  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  oura, 

5.  Further,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  should  have  a 
Church  and  People,  not  only  by  express  prophecies,  but 
also  by  monuments  or  ordinances  of  perpetual  observance, 
instituted  by  him  for  his  church,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  subsist  to  the  present  day.  He  commanded 
his  apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations;  and  accordingly 
ihey  went  forth,  Ster  his  ascension,  and  preached  the  Gotpel 

t  The  sixth  and  seventh  book  of  Josephos's  History  of  the  Jewish  War 
with  the  Romans,  contain  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events^  which  were 
predicted  bj  Jesus  ('hrist  in  a/etr  wordM. 

«  Ammian.  Marcell.  Hist:  lib.  xziii.  c.  i.  torn.  L  p.  332.  edit  Bipont 

■  Decline  and  Fall,  voL  iv.  p.  106.  Bp.  Warborton  has  (ally  examined,  and 
vindicated,  the  history  of  the  event  above  noticed,  in  his  treatise  entitled 
*'  Julian ;  or,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption, 
which  defeated  that  Emperor's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  st  Jenisa- 
lem,"  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  8vo.  sdiUon  of  his  works. 

«  Bee  pp.  tf7. 4upra 


even/  ti;A«rf,  with  great  success,  the  Lard  working'  with  them 
ana  confirming  the  word*  with  ngn»  at  imncles  joUowing, 

Both  sacred  and  profane  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  death  of  its  author.  In  m 
few  days  after  the  ascension,  there  were  at  Jerusalem  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  disciples  (Acts  i.  15.) :  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  was  ten  days  afterwards,  there  were  added  to  them 
about  TBRss  TBousAKD  SOULS  (ii.  41.) ;  and  soon  after  the 
niunber  of  the  men  was  about  Jive  thonaand  (iv.  4.) :  after  this 
we  are  told  that  multitudeo  of  beUevera,  both  men  and  womertf 
were  added  to  the  Lord;  that  the  number  of  the  diaciplet  were 
multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly^  and  that  a  great  company  of 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith,  (v.  and  vL)  This  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  accomplished  within 
the  short  space  of  two  years  after  the  ascension.  In  the  course 
of  the  seven  foUowing  years,  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the 
Gentiles  in  Cflesaiea;  and,  a  year  after  this,  a  great  number  of 
them  was  converted  at  Antioch.  The  words  of  the  historian 
are — A  great  vuxBaa  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lordf — 
MUCH  PBOPLB  was  added  to  the  Lord; — and,  the  apostles  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  taught  much  pbopls.  (xL  21.  24.  26.)  On 
the  death  of  Herod  (which  happened  next  year),  the  word  of  God 
ORBW  and  xultiplisd  (xii.  24.) ;  and,  in  the  three  following 
years,  when  Paul  preached  at  Iconiimi,  a  grsat  xultxtuds 
both  of  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed  (xiv.  1.) ;  and  he 
afterwards  taught  xakt  at  Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia.  (21.)  In 
three  years  after  this,  or  in  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension, 
Paul  found  the  Gentile  converts  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia, 
established  in  the  faith,  and  ikcrsasihg  ih  HrxBim  daily, 
(xvi.  5.)  In  Theamlonica,  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  of 
the  devout  Greeks  a  grsat  xultitcdb,  and  of  the  chief  women 
voT  A  Fxw.  (xvii.  4.)  At  Berea  xaht  of  the  Jews  believed g 
also  of  honourable  women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men  not 
A  raw  (12.):  at  Corinth,  xakt  hearing,  believed  and  were 
baptized  (xviiL  8.) ;  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke— 
so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed  (xix.  20.^ — 
proves  the  success  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus ;  as  also  does 
the  complaint  of  Demetrius,  that  throughout  all  Mia  this  Paul 
hath  persuaded  and  turned  away  xuch  pboplk..  (26.)  At 
Athens  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed,  (xvii.  34.) 

What  the  evangelical  historian  here  relates  is  further  confirmed 
by  history  to  be  plain  and  tmdoubted  matter  of  fauci:  for  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote  epistles  to  all  the  saints  at  Home,  to  the 
churches  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at  Ephesus,  Colosstt,  and 
Thessalonica,  and  to  all  the  saints  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops 
and  deacons  ;  which  he  neither  would  nor  could  have  done,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  all 
these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and 
gave  him  directions  for  the  government  of  the  church  there ;  and 
he  lefi  Titus  in  Crete,  with  a  commission  to  set  in  order  the 
things  that  were  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city. 
(Tit.  L  5.)  Peter  directs  his  epistle  to  the  elect,  scattered 
throughout  Ponlus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Jlsia,  and  Bithynia. 
(i  PeL  i.  1,  2.)  In  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  6.  23.) 
he  represents  the  Gospel  as  then  already  preached  in  all  the 
world,  and  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heavetu  This  was 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  about 
the  year  62  of  the  vulgar  era.  We  also  learn  fit>m  eoclesiaatical 
history  that,  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  the  GSospei,  churches 
were  established,  and  bishops  settled,  in  every  part  of  the  then 
known  world ;  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded.  There 
were  also  Christian  writers,^  many  of  wiiose  works  are  still  ex- 
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es.  Saint  Jerome's  catalogue  contains 
ree  centuries,  and  the  first  six  years  of 
D  that  time  and  his  own,  vix.  a.  o.  39} 
Jerome  iair^jHtuco^  Iin  ^iiiiitif  uc  \s  ith  the  following  lust  remonstrance': — 
'Let  tliirtte,  wiio  aa/  ilif  r^iFin^h  hii  had  no  philosophers,  nor  eloquent  and 
learned  men,  observe  -^ii^  -a J  wiwit  they  were  who  founded,  estabhshed, 
and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our  fiidth  of  rusticity,  and  confess 
their  mistake.'  (Jer.  ProL  in  Lib.  de  Sacr.  Eccl.)  Of  these  writers  several, 
as  Justin,  irenaus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Bardesaneai 
~     ebluj ..—   «^-/ .-^     . 


ander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
nphiltts.  the  friend  of  Origen, 
Hiblic  defences  were  also  set 


Hippolitus,  Euaeblus,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abound- 
ed particularly  about  the  year  178.     Alexander,  bishop  ^  * 
foundedalibrary  inthatcily,  A.  D.212.    Pampl  " 
founded  a  library  at  Cssarea,  a.  d.  294.    Pub 

forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  Quadratus 
and  Aristldes,  whose  works,  except  some  few  fracments  of  the  first,  are 
lost;  and  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  Justin  Bbrtyr,  whose  works  re- 
main, presented  apol(M:ies  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Roman  empe- 


main,  presented  apolc^es  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Koman  empe- 
rors;  Quadralus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a 
second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  ApoUinaris^ 
bishop  of  Hienqpolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same 
to  Marcus  Antoninus^  tweoty  ysara  afterwards  (Suseb.  Hist  lib.  tr.  c  26. 
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tuA,  in  all  puts  of  Uie 'world,  as  at  Andoch,  Smyrna,  Sardis, 
Bdern,  Athens,  Corinth,  AlexandriJa,  Carthage,  Rome,  and  in 
Gaul ;  and  who  have  already  fumiahed  us  with  striking  tesdmo- 
nies  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
toiea 

In  cottsideiing  the  testimonies  above  cited  from  the  hbtorian 
Luke,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  hia  account  is  a  very  income 
plete  narrative  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity;  a  very  small 
part  of  it  only  being  appropriated  to  the  history  of  the  twelve 
apostlea,  more  particularly  of  Peter,  and  the  remainder  (forming 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  being  occupied  with 
the  relation  of  Paul's  conversion  and  apostoUc  labours : — not  to 
mention  that,  tn  this  history,  large  portions  of  time  are  passed 
over  with  a  very  slight  notice.  I^  therefore,  what  we  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true,  much  more  than  is  contained  in 
that  history  must  be  true  also.  We  are,  moreover,  indebted  for 
the  information,  which  it  (Hesenis  to  us  respecting  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  thin  to  any  design  in 
the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts. 
Thus,  Luke  ii  totally  silent  concerning  some  of  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith, 
at  Philippi,  Galatia,  and  other  places  and  countries;  nor  is  it 
Ukely  that  we  should  have  known  any  thing  of  the  nmnber  in 
many  places,  had  not  incidents  occurred,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  historian  to  mention  them.^ 

Besides  the  intimations  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
respecting  the  progress  of  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and 
speedy  propagation  throughout  the  world  is  attested  by  the 
Joint  consent  of  contemporary  pagan  and  of  Christian  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  pcrsecudons  by 
Nero,  A.  D.  65,  says,  diat  ttuf  pettiient  mperatition  (so  he  terms 
the  Christian  religion)  spread  itself  not  only  through  Judsa,  but 
even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  a  vat/  multitude  of  Chrisdans 
was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  Here  then  is  a 
most  incontestable  proof  of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  time  of  Neroy  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years 
Irom  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  at  Jerusalem,  there  was 
not  only  a  vast  multitcdi  at  Rome,  who  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  also  a  large  numbM'  of  Christians  who  were 
airaigned  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  profession  of  their 
fiuth.  But  most  strong  is  the  testimony  of  die  younger  Pliht 
in  his  episde  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  107,  from  which  we 
kara  that,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  the 
Christians  abounded  in  those  provinces;  that  informations  had 
been  lodged  against  many  on  this  account;  and  that  he  had 
made  diligent  inquiry,  even  by  torture,  into  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  them,  but  could  not  discover  any  crime  of  which 
they  were  guilty,  besides  (what  he  terms)  an  evil  and  excetiive 
•uper^Htion,  He  adds,  diat  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  this 
occasion,  to  consult  the  emperor,  **  eapeciaUy  on  account  of  the 
•mat  kumbu  of  pertons,  who  are  in  danger  of  n^jferin§^: 
for  many,  •/  all  ageo  and  of  every  rank,  of  both  oexeoj  are 
accused  and  will  be  accuoed;  nor  hat  the  contagion  of  thio 
tuperoHUon  oeixed  ciiieo  only,  but  the  leooer  towno  alio,  and 
the  open  country"  And  he  farther  intimates  that  the  templcM 
had  been  almoot  deoerted,  the  oacred  oolemnitiet  diocontinued, 
and  that  the  victims  had  met  with  but  few  purchaoera.^  Thus 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  Ood  and  prevailed  in  a  province 
ftr  distant  firom  Judaa,  within  oeveniy  yean  after  its  first  pro- 
mulgation. 

The  CHBiarrLAN  Fathirs  attest  the  same  rapid  and  exten- 
sive progress  of  the  Gospel. 

Cumarr,  the  lellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  testifies 

See  also  LsrAier,  voL  fl.  p.  666)j  and  ten  years  after  this,  ApoUonios,  who 
soffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Commodus,  composed  an  apology 
fhrhls  frith,  which  be  read  In  the  senate,  and  which  was  afterwarda  pub- 
liahed.  (Lardqer,  toL  tt.  p.  687.)  Fourteen  rears  after  the  apology  of  Apol- 
lonlus,  TertulUan  addressed  the  work,  which  now  remains  under  that  name, 
to  the  goTemors  of  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  altout  the  same 
time,  MInuciua  Felix  composed  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
is  still  extant;  and  shortly  after  the  conclasionof  this  century,  copious  de- 
fences of  Christianity  were  published  by  Arnoblus  and  Lactantius."  Paley 's 
Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231.  233. 

*  The  incidents  above  alluded  to  are,  "  the  njurmurlng  of  the  Grecian 
oonverts ;  the  rest  from  persecution ;  Herod's  death ;  the  sending  of  Bar- 
nabas tu  Antioch,  and  Barnabas  calling  Paul  to  his  asaistance ;  Paul  coming 
to  a  place,  and  finding  there  disciples ;  the  clamour  of  the  Jews ;  the  com- 
plaint of  artificers  interested  in  the  sopport  of  the  popular  religion ;  the 
reason  assigned  U>  induce  Paul  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem. Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasion^  it  is  probable  that  no  notice 
whatever  would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts,  in  several  of 
the  psMsges  in  which  that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends  to  remove 
the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  exaggerate  or  deceive."  Paley's  Evidences, 
vol.  i.  p.  214. 

•  Bee  the  teslfaBonles  of  TteHns  and  FUny  at  length,'  pp.  82;  83,  81 


that  this  qxMde  preached  **  both  in  the  eaat  and  we$t,  taught 
the  WHOLs  woaLD  righteouoneat,  and  travelled  to  the  utmoat 
porta  of  the  weat***  Justik  MAmTrm,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  (▲.  n.  140,  about  thirty  years  aAer  the  date  of 
Pliny's  letter),  says,  that  in  his  time  **  there  wa$  ko  part  of 
mankind,  whether  JBarbariana  or  Greeka,  among  whomprayera 
and  thankagivinga  are  not  offered  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jeaua.***  lasHxvs, 
who  later  in  the  same  century  (a.  n.  170)  was  bishop  of  Lyons 
in  Gaul,  assuns  ns  that  '*  the  Ooapel  waa  preached  THaoueaovT 
TBS  WHOLE  womLS,  to  the  extreme  parta  of  the  earth,  by  the 
apoatlea  and  their  diacipleas^  and  that,  in  Ms  time,  there  were 
churchea  founded  in  Germany,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  in  the  Eaatf 
Egypt,  and  Lybia"^  After  fifty  years  (a.  d.  190)  Tsetul- 
LiAK,  another  Christian  &ther,  appends  to  the  Roman  governors, 
saying — "  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  your 
cities,  islands,  towns,  and  burghs;  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the 
forum  ;•— every  sex,  age^  rank,  and  condition  are  converts  to 
Christianity.*''  Thirty  years  farther  down,  Origbit  (a.  n.  220) 
represents  Christianity  as  now  triumphant.  **  By  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,"  says  he,  **  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flou- 
rished and  increased,  continually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely, 
and  without  molestation,  although  tiiere  were  a  thousand  obsta- 
cles to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world/'* 
About  eigh^  years  after  this,  a.  d.  306,  Christianity,  under 
Constantino,  became  the  established  leUgion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.* 

The  Character  of  the  Age  in  which  the  Christian  faith  was 
first  propagated  also  demands  a  distinct  consideration. 

It  was  not  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  period,  but  was  re- 
markable for  those  improvements  by  which  the  human  (acuities 
were  strengthened.  In  most  countries  knowledge  was  diffused 
further  and  more  universally  than  it  had  been  at  any  former 
time :  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more  philosophical,  or 
more  discerning  age,  than  that  in  which  the  Christian  religion 
was  proposed  to  mankind;  and  when,  from  the  profound  peace 
which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  government,  an  easy 
communication  subsisied  between  all  countries,  so  that  wise  men 
could  not  only  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  hap- 
pened, but  could  also  freely  impart  to  one  another  their  senti- 
ments concerning  them.  Now,  in  such  an  enlightened  age  as 
this  was,  if  the /ac/s  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  aposties  had 
been  fidse,  they  would  instantly  have  been  discerned  to  be  so ; 
and  the  confutation  of  them  would  have  quickly  passed  firom  one 
country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  persons  who 
had  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them.  The  genera- 
lity of  the  first  converts,  it  is  true,  were  men  in  the  middle  and 
lower  stations  of  life ;  but  even  these,  in  an  age  of  such  know- 
ledge and  intercourse,  were  sufficiendy  secured  against  &lse 
pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that  their 
minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  at- 
tachment to  their  first  religious  notions  would  be  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ignorance,  and  no  argument  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  persons  of  this  character  and  rank  to  change  their 
principles  but  evident  miracles.  Wherefore,  this  class  of  persons 
being  converted  in  such  numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  many  and  great  miracles  were  every  where 
wrought  by  the  first  preachers  H  the  Gospel.  But  the  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  not  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  life ;  even  in  the  earliest  age,  we  find  among  them  men 
of  eharacter,  rank,  learning,  and  judgment,  whose  oflSoes  and 
stations  rendered  them  conspicuous ;  courtiers,  statesmen,  chief 
priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cities,  proconsuls,  consuls,  and 
heathen  philosophers  ;io  many  of  whom  wrote  learned  and  able 
apologies  for  the  Christian  fidth,  which  are  still  extant  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  was  not  a  aingle  distinguished  person,  in  this 
city,  or  in  that  nation,  who  obeyed  the  Gospel ;  but  vast  multitudes 
of  the  noble,  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as 

■  Clement,  Epist.  1.  ad  Corfi)th.  1 6. 
«  Justin.  Dial,  cam  Try  phone,  p.  346. 

•  IrensBus,  adv.  Uuiea,  lib.  1.  c.2.  •  Ibid.  c.  4. 

«  Apol.  c.  37.  ■  In  Cels.  lib.  t. 

•  For  a  Aill  view  of  the  universal  and  rapid  propagation  of  Christian!^ 
vrilh  the  various  testimonies  of  Christian,  and  especially  of  pagan,  authors, 
see  M.  Vemet'a  elaborate  Traits  de  la  VArit6  de  la  Ivelijtion  Chr^iienne. 
tomes  viii.  Ix.  x.  Bee  also  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  Propagation  or 
Christianity. 

>•  Aniobins,  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century, 
urging  ttie  triumphant  efllcacy  of  the  Christiai)  faith,  says,  "  Who  would 
not  believe  it,  when  he  sees  in  bow  sliort  a  time  it  has  conquered  so  great 
a  part  of  the  world;  when  men  of  so  great  understanding,  oratora,  gram' 
mariaita,  rhetoridona,  latoyera,  phyaiciana^  and  jtkiloMpherat  have  re- 
nounced th^ir  former  sentiments,  and  have  embraoedthe  doctriuss  of  tlis 
Gospel )"    Adv.  Gentes,  lib.  ii.  p.  21. 
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oUien,  in  every  country  (though  they  could  have  no  temptation 
or  inducement  whatever  to  forsake  the  religions  in  whidi  they 
had  been  educated^,  voluntarily  embraoed  Christianity,  and  wor- 
shipped Jesus  Chnst  as  Grod,  constrained  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  tmth  in  the  evidences  of  the  GospeL 

A  circumstance  that  adds  weight  to  the  preceding  fiicts, 
and  which  therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  is,  tnat  the 
profemon  of  CkrUHanity  wtufoUouMd  by  no  worldly  advaniagCj 
ttiat  could  induce  men  to  renounce  their  native  religions,  and 
embrace  a  form  of  worship  so  different  from  every  thing  that 
was  then  practised. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  renounced  heathenism  not  only 
denied  themselves  many  gratifications  in  which  their  respective 
religions  had  formerly  indulged  them,  but  also  voluntarily  sub- 
jected themielves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  conise  of  life,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  the  fevour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  ex- 
|iosed  themselves  to  the  loss  of  honour,iame,  and  fortune,  yea, 
even  to  the  most  excruciating  and  terrible  sufierings.  By  the 
magistrates  they  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  ^ominious 
punishments,  which  to  generous  minds  aro  more  grievous  than 
death  itseUl  They  were  imprisoned  and  proscribed ;  they  were 
banished;  they  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines;  they 
were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight  vrith 
them  in  the  theatre  fer  the  diversion  of  the  people ;  they  were  put 
to  the  torture ;  they  were  placed  in  redhot  iron  chairs ;  they  were 
crucified,  impaled,  burnt  slive ;  in  short,  they  were  subje^ed  to 
all  the  torments  whish  cruelty  and  barbarity,  refined  and  inflamed 
by  revenge,  could  invent ;  torments,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
«xcites  horror  in  the  human  mind.^  Now,  as  all  these  things  are 
most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  foUows  that  whatever  was 
the  cause  of  them  would  be  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
and  difficulty.  Nothing  therefore  but  evidence,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  resistless,  could  make  men,  in  such  circumstances, 
aeknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  receive  a  reli- 
gion founded  thereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and 
terrible  misfortunes.  The  Uood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed 
of  the  church  :  their  constant  under  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  exposed  excited  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philo- 
sopheis,^  and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  could  endue  the  mind  vrith  so  much  strength,  and 
overcome  the  lear  of  death,  nay,  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of 
it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  ito  terrors.  This,  they  found,  had  not 
been  e&cted  by  all  the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers,  whose 
writings  they  had  carefully  studied,  and  who  had  been  labouring 
at  this  great  point  The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tormented  mar- 
tyrs engaged  them  to  search  into  the  history  and  doctrines  of  him 
for  whom  they  had  suffered.  The  more  they  investigated,  the 
mora  they  were  convinced ;  until  their  conviction  grew  so  strong, 
that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and  either  actually 
laid  dovin  their  lives,  or  were  alvrays  in  readiness  so  to  do,  rather 
than  depart  from  the  feith  and  hope  of  the  GospeL  To  adoptthe 
dbclanuUon  of  one,  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  will  aequit  him 
ef  intentional  exaggention  on  this  point  .'-—*'  w  hito  that  great 
body"  (the  Roman  empire)  *^  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or 
undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  hunble  religion  gently 
inrinnated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men ;  grew  up  in  alenoe  and 
obseaiity;  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition;  and  finally 
eieeled  tile  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the 
oapileL  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the 
period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Afler  a  revdution 
ef  thirteen  or  foorteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still  pn^ssed  by 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human 
kind  in  aits  and  learning,  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry 
and  seal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely  diffused  to  the  most 
distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  by  means  of  their  colonies 
has  been  firmly  established  from  Cnaada  to  Chili,  in  a  world 
unknown  to  the  andents.'*' 

The  success  of  the  Gosnel,  independently  of  its  being  a 
literal  and  most  signal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  affords  a  most 
strikinff  proof  of  its  truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  con- 
sider the  weakness  and  meanness  of  the  instruments  that 
were  employed  in  this  great  work.  **  Destitute  of  all  human 
advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,  not 
recommendea  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by 
eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightUy  and 

>  fles  an  eztmliMtitNi  of  the  dUBcnIrics  att«Ddaiit  on  the  flist  propsgstioD 
of  ChriMisnUy,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  it^fra. 

*  Justin  Msrtjr,  Quadratus,  Aristides,  Atbensforsa,  Tertolllso,  Isctsn- 
titifi,  Amobins,  and  otbera. 

a  Gibbon's  Dscllns  sod  Fall,  voi  li.  p.  26Sl 


prevailed.  Twelve  men,  poor  and  artless,  and  iUiterats,  we 
behold  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  op« 
position— over  the  tvranny  of  the  ma^strate,  and  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  philosopher;  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  They  offered  vidence  to  no 
man ;  they  did  not  gro  about  to  compel  any,  by  force,  to  enter- 
tain the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist  under 
their  banner ;  they  were  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  their  doetrine,  hy 
plunder,  by  violence,  by  tortures ;  neither  did  they  00  about 
to  tempt  and  allure  men  to  their  way  of  thinking  aim  aetisff 
by  the  promises  of  temporal  rewaros,  and  hy  Ae  hopes  e« 
nches  and  honours ;  nor  did  they  use  any  avtifieial  insinm* 
tions  of  wit  and  eloquence  to  gain  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
On  the  contrary,  they  utterly  disclaimed,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  all  violent  and  harsh  measures  of  proceeding,  all  foro« 
and  compulsion  upon  the  human  conscience,  and  ail  eonver- 
sions  made  by  the  terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.  The 
weapons  of  tneir  warfare  were  the  puri^,  spirituality,  and 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  which  tney  deUvereo,  the 
authority  of  the  high  name  by  whose  oonunission  they 
preached,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  perform ;  nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  conqnef 
the  virulence  of  their  enemies,  and  to  grain  proseljtes  to  the 
faith,  except  patience,  meekness,  humuity,  submission  to  the 
civil  power  in  all  things  lawful,  and  universal  good  will  to 
mankind.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were  numerous  enough, 
long  before  the  empire  became  Christian,  to  have  attempted 
the  way  of  force,  had  it  been  pennitted  to  them ;  and  the  in- 
sults, tKe  oppressions,  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered, 
from  their  pagan  enemies,  wero  enoiurh  to  have  provoked  the 
most  passive  tempers  to  some  acts  otnostility  and  resistanee. 
But  every  one  knows  that  they  had  recourse  to  no  anns,  be> 
sides  those  of  the  Spirit ;  they  took  no  advantage  of  distracted 
times,  to  raise  commotions  in  behalf  of  the  ntw  religion,  or  to 
suppress  the  old  one :  yet  with  meekness,  and  patience,  and 
suffering ;  hj  piety,  by  reason,  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
divine  biessmg  on  these  feeble  efforts,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  insensibly  grained  ground,  spread  itself  hx  and  wide ; 
and  in  the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage,  and 
power,  and  sophistry  of  an  unbelieving  world.  It  succeeded 
m  a  peculiar  aegree,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner :  it  derived 
that  success  from  truth ;  and  obtained  it  under  eircumstanoea 
where  falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and  crushed :  and 
the  Christian  religion  has  remained  to  this  day  in  full  vigour, 
notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have  every  where  strenuously 
attacked  it  both  with  arguments  and  wita  arms.  But  vain 
have  been  the  efforts  of  its  antagonists :  all  that  they  have 
written  and  said  has  only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  con- 
firm those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  had  not  before  been  fully 
examined.  Driven  from  the  field  by  the  overpowering  weiffht 
and  evidence  offaete^  the  insidious  ingenuity  of  the  infidel 
and  sceptic  has  been  employed  in  the  futile  and  preposterous 
endeavours  of  accounting  for  the  miraculous  success  of 
Christianity  from  causes  merely  human. 

Accordingly,  a  late  eminent  historian  (the  elegance  of 
whose  style  has  conferred  an  alarming  popularity  00  the 
licentiousness  of  his  opinions)— though  he  affects  to  %dmit 
that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  owing  to  the  con- 
vincing evidence  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  the  ruling  providence 
of  its  great  Author,  has  assigned  the  reception  ofUhristianity 
to  five  eatuet  g  each  of  which  he  has  represented  as  in  reality 
unconnected  with  any  divine  interposition.  And  as  his  account 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  industriously  circu- 
lated, in  a  detached  form,  by  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation, 
a  few  remarks  on  this  historian's  five  causes  may  properly 
claim  a  place  here.  The  causes  in  question  are  as  follow  :— 
''  L  The  Inflexibte  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  firet  Christians, 
derived  from  the  Jews,  but  purified  from  the  unsocial  spirit 
which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  die  law.  II. 
The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  improved  by  every  additional 
cireumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  efilcacy  to  that 
important  truth.  IIL  The  rdiraculous  Powera  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  churoh.  IV.  The  Pure  and  Austere  Morals  of 
the  first  Christians.  V.  The  Union  and  Discipline  of  the 
Christian  Republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.*** 
Such  are  the  historian's  five  causes ;  which,  unhappily  for 
his  sagacity,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  effects  he  supposes 
them  to  have  produced:  for  they  could  not  operate  till 
Christiani^  had  obtained  a  considerable  establishment  in  the 
world ;  ana  the  fact  is  (as  we  have  already  shown  from  the 

«  Gibbon's  Decline  SDd  no,  ToLU.  p.  967. 
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unwuM  of  1i0%tliMi  M  well  aa  of  Chiistiaii  WTitan),> 
that  ikeJM  amd  greaiut  nUraek^  in  the  pnpagatian  of  Ckn*> 
Hanii^^  had  beem  wrougki  airoBi  iAe  eauMf  oMngmdhy  him 
could  begin  to  dperaie.  **  Were  it,  indeed,  even  to  be  con- 
eeded,  aa  in  reaaon  it  ne^er  will  be,  that  the  cauaee  a88ig;iied 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  for  the  rapid  extenaion  of  Chrittianity  were 
iiequ^to  and  true,  one  dimcultj,  ffreat  aa  it  ia,  would  only 
be  romoyed  for  the  aubatitation  ofa  neater,  ror,  what  hu« 
aaan  ingenuity,  though  gifted  with  the  utmoat  reach  of  dia- 
eriaunatioii,  can  ever  attempt  the'^ac^ution  of  the  queation, 
how  were  all  theae  oooult  cauaea  (for  hidden  they  muat  have 
been),  whieh  the  ffsniua  of  Gibbon  firat  diaooTered,  foreseen, 
their  oombination  Known,  and  all  their  wonderful  effecta  dia* 
tinctiy  deaeribed  for  many  oenturiea  prior  to  their  existence, 
or  to  the  oommeneeiiient  of  \he  perioa  of  their  alleged  opera- 
turn  V* 

I^et  ua,  boweTer«  briefly  examine  thea^  aecondary  cauaea, 
vod  aee  if  they  really  are  adequate  to  the  effecta  aacribed  to 


1.  The  firat  ia  «»Me  b^/kssibk  md  hMmmi  Zetdafthe 
Jirwt  Ckrktkm,^ 

But  how  an  inflexible  end  intoleraat  seal,  such  as  condemned 
even  these  practices,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hittoiian, 
^  might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  mers  civil  institutions/' 
could  infite  pagans,  amidst  aU  their  prejudices,  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, does  not  seem  altogether  easy  to  explain.  It  mig^t,  in- 
deed, produce  the  only  eflb^  which  Uie  historian  in  the  recapitu- 
lation of  his  argument  might  assign  to  it ;  vis.  it  might  supply 
Chriitians  with  that "  invincible  vslour,*'  which  should  keep  them 
Ann  to  th«r  principles,  but  it  could  hardly  be  of  service  in  con- 
verting pagans.  Is  not  then  tins  secondary  causs  inadequate  to 
He  declared  ejfect  f  But  we  deny  the  lact  that  any  kind  or  any 
degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the  primitiTe  Christisns ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  experienced  every  possible  kind  of  sufllering  snd 
torture  from  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecutorB.  And, 
as  to  their  seal,  we  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear  the  slightest 
similitude  to  the  fierceness  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  from  whom 
it  is  insinuated  that  they  derived  it  **  It  was  derived  from  very 
different  causes,  and  aimed  at  &r  nobler  ends.  It  was  not  the 
narrow  and  temporal  interests  of  one  nation,  but  the  general  re- 
formation and  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  whole  vorld^  which 
the  teachers  of  Christianity  were  anxious  to  promote.  That  firm- 
nesi  which  may  be  construed  into  intolerance,  and  that  activity 
which  we  are  content  to  call  by  the  name  of  seal,  had,  in  the 
usual  couTw  of  human  afiiurs,  a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than 
to  fccilitate  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian,  in- 
stead of  falling  into  the  £uhionable  and  popobur  intercommunity 
of  wordiip,  disdained — amid  the  terrors  of  impending  death — to 
throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter :  he  boldly  pronounced  the 
whole  system  of  pagan  mythology  imposture ;  and  charged  the 
whole  ritaal  oiito  external  devotions  with  grovelling  superstition 
and  profane  idoJatiy." 

9.  To  die  next  aeeondary  eaoae  alleged  we  may  certainly 
attribote  more  force ;  and  tlie  friends  of  Christianity  will  very 
readily  acknowledge  *^  the  Doctrine  of  a  Futttre  Life*^  (de- 
Hvered  aa  it  wae  with  the  demonatration  of  the  spirit  ana  of 
power)  to  have  had  ita  ahare  in  spreading  the  belief  of  it. 

But  tfie  soceess,  perhaps,  was  owing  rather  to  this  demonstra- 
tion of  spirit  and  of  power  than  to  the  doctrine  itseli^  which  was 
by  no  means  suited  either  to  the  expectstions  or  wishes  of  the 
pagan  work!  in  general :  for  it  was  ofiensive  to  the  Epicureans, 
by  the  punishments  it  denounced  against  the  voluptuous  and  the 
wicked ;  and  it  was  not  attrsctive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  re- 
wards which  it  proposed.  The  pride  of  the  philosopher  was 
shocked  by  the  doctrine  of  a  msurrection,  the  mode  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend ;  and  the  imaginstions  of  other  men 
were  feebly  impremed  by  the  representations  of  a  future  state, 
which  did  not  hold  out  the  serene  sky,  and  the  luxurious  enioy- 
menls,  of  an  elysium.  Men,  indeed,  must  have  believed  the  Gos- 
pel in  genersl,  before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  fiiturity  on  its 
authority :  they  must  have  been  Christisn  believers  before  they 
admittad  that  doctrine ;  so  that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
a  eanse  of  the  propagation  of  Chrirtianity. 

3.  ^  The  3firaeulouo  Powero  ascribed  to  the  primitive  churdC* 
are  aadgned  aa  a  third  cause  by  the  historian,  who  proceeds 
in  a  style  of  the  most  contemptuoua  and  bitter  denaion,  to 
insittuate  that  theee  powers  were  never  poeeeaaed. 

The  consideratioiui  slreedy  oflered  on  the  subject  of  miracles,' 

>  See  pp.  130—131.  eupra. 

«  Keiai*t  Evfdenee  from  Prophecy,  p.  51.  Dote. 

•  See  PB.  91,  S^  831 1(0.  wupra. 


to  which  the  reader  is  rsferrsd,  prove  thst  mirsculous  powers 
wero  not  merely  sscribed,  but  actually  poseessed  by  the  apostles 
and  first  preachers  of  Christianity ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
neither  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Julisn,  nor  sny  other  of  iti  most  viru- 
lent enemies,  denied,  or  attempted  to  deny,  the  existence  snd 
reslity  of  those  miracles ;  and  Christisnity  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  improbable  oauss  (msgic)  to  which  they  sscribed  them. 
Besides,  the  Christian  mimcles  were  liable  to  peculiar  dilBcultiesi 
which  obstructed  their  reception :  so  that  if  they  had  not  really 
and  indisputably  been  performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would 
have  been  credited.  "  The  multitude  of  popular  gods  sdmitted 
among  the  heathens  did,  by  neceseary  consequence,  occasion  such 
a  multitude  of  pretended  mirades,  that  they  insensibiy  loet  their 
force,  and  $unk  in  their  esteem.  Though  the  philoeophers  in 
general,  and  men  of  resding  and  contemplation,  could  not  but 
discover  the  grossness  and  absurdly  of  the  civil  religion,  yet  this 
could  have  little  efiect  on  the  vutgar  or  themeelvee : — not  on  the 
vulgar ^  because  it  was  the  business  of  the  wisest  snd  most  poUtio 
heads  zealously  to  support  and  encourage  them  in  their  practices ; 
not  on  themeolvett  because  if  they  despised  their  gods,  they  must 
despise  their  miracles  too.**^  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
mindes  aecribed  to  the  first  propagaton  of  Christianity  must 
have  created  an  immediate  and  stubborn  prejudice  sgainst  their 
cause ;  and  nothing  could  have  subdued  that  prejudice  but  mira* 
cles  really  and  visibly  performed.  Mr.  Gibbon's  third  cause, 
therefore,  ii  as  inadequate  as  the  two  preceding. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  "  the  Pure  and  Austere  Mands  of  the 
first  Ckristiam^^  which  he  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  re- 
pentance for  former  aina,  and  to  an  impetuous  seal  in  support- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

**  But  surely  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  jealous  Romans, 
such  repentance  and  such  asal  must  have  equally  eidted  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity.  The  first  vrould  have  provoked  contempt 
among  persons  of  their  daring  self-sulficiency ;  and  the  other 
would  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  magistrate.  True  it  is, 
that  the  Christians  had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  virtues  did  ultimately  triumph  over  the  scorn  and 
malice  of  their  foes ;  snd  it  is  true,  that  a  religion,  producing 
such  eflects  on  its  followers,  snd  deriving  success  from  such 
means,  carries  with  it  a  presumptive  proof  of  which  imposture 
never  could  boast."  Though  the  historian  sscribes  the  growth  of 
Christianity  to  the  exemplary  virtues  of  its  first  converts,  which 
encouraged  othen  to  join  their  communion,  he  does  not  account 
for  the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  first  converts  themselves ;  nor  for 
the  conversion  of  abandoned  heathens  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life.  The  virtues  of  the  firat 
Christians  srose  from  their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  from  their 
virtues.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  truth  could  have  induced 
its  first  converts  to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselytes  to 
repent,  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 

5.  The  laat  aeeondary  cause,  mentioned  by  this  writer,  ia 
^  the  Union  and  Disdphne  of  the  Christian*^  church,  oi  '*  iZe- 
publie^^'*  as  he  ia  pleaaed  to  term  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentisUy  contributes  to 
secure  order  and  stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  every 
society,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  feet,  that  the  Gospel  wss 
propagatrd  (though  perhaps  thinly)  before  its  professors  were 
sufi&ciently  numerous  to  establish  a  disdpline,  or  to  form  them- 
selves into  societios.  And  when  they  increased,  their  divisions 
(for  divudons  early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  have  checked 
its  progress ;  snd  their  strict  disdpline  was  more  likely  to  detes 
men  firom  their  communion,  than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it 
If  the  Gospel  succeeded,  not  only  amidst  the  furious  sssaults  of 
its  enemies,  but  the  no  less  violent  contentions  of  its  friends,  we 
must  look  for  its  success  in  some  other  cause  than  those  which 
the  sceptical  historian  has  aiisigned,  and  which  the  enemies  of 
Christiani^  have  so  industriously  circulated.*  The  universal 
prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doctrine  of  a  crucified  law- 
giver, against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  world,  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  tlie 
sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be 
regarded  by  every  sincere  and  candid  inquirer  as  an  irrefragable 
argument  Uiat  its  original  was  divine,  and  its  protector  almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence 

«  WestoB  on  the  Rejection  of  Christian  Mlrscles  bj  the  Heathen,  p  Sia 

•  WbltA's  Bunptoo  Lectures,  pj^  138—144.    Cbelaum's  Remarks  oo  Mr. 

GibboD'8  Decline  and  FsD.  pp.  8—13.  Bp. Watson's  Apology  for  CbrfatiMity, 

In  a  series  of  letters  to  Hr.  Qlbbon,  leUers  i.— t.    The  wllAil  misrepresen- 

tatieos  and  blunders  of  the  sceptical  historian  are  likewise  exposed  with 


Jual  learning  and  elegance  hi  Mr.  KeU's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1790,  Sra 
IB  C2d  ediUon) ;  and  In  the  late  learned  and  Rer.  J.  Mihier's  treatise,  en- 
tiUed,  "Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  oonslderec^"  8vo.  18U8.  CM  edit) 
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in  behalf  of  Christianity,  its  opposera  continue  to  object, 
that  thty  do  not  see  realized  the  prophecies  and  intimations 
relative  to  the  uniyers^ity  of  the  Christian  religion ;-— that 
it  was  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  also  oy  the  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles  \ — ^that  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  at  present  receives  the  Koran ; — 
that  Christianity  is  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  finally,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from 
God,  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it, 
DO  understanding  would  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it.  These 
objections  are  plausible ;  but,  like  those  already  noticed  in 
the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
they  are  sabjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination.  That 
the  victorious  propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been,  hither- 
to, so  complete,  as  to  answer  the  promise  of  an  absolute 
universality^  we  readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for 
the  event  ;>  as  the  same  oracles  which  have  thus  tar  been 
verified  suppose  the  present  condition  of  .things;  and,  what 
is  more,  assure  us  of  a  time  to  come,  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  eome  in, 

(1.)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  ware  contemporan/  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  the  divine  original  of  Christianity, 

The  Almighty  never  acts  towards  his  accountable  creatures 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  their  judgment,  and  irresistibly 
to  influence  their  moral  conduct ;  but  on  the  contrary,  leaves 
them  in  all  such  instances  to  the  application  of  their  rational 
|>owers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  wlR,  which  are  essential  to  a 
right  faith  and  practice.  It  depends  wholly  on  ourselves,  on 
the  affections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  on  the  acuteness  of  the 
understanding,  whetiier  we  will  seriously  and  earnestly  ad- 
vert to  the  evidence,  which  is  offered  in  proof  of  religious 
truth,  and  candidly  give  it  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  exami- 
nation. To  argue,  therefore,  either  for  the  credibility,  or 
falsehood,  of  any  point  of  history  or  doctrine,  merely  from 
the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is  a  very  fallacious  way 
of  informing  the  judgment ;  and  he  must  be  very  little  ac- 
Guainted  with  the  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not 
lound  by  his  own  experience,  that,  as  there  are  some  men 
capable  of  believing  the  grossest  absurdities,  so  there  are 
others  equally  notorious  for  questioning,  denying,  and  oppos- 
ing the  plainest  truths.  If,  therefore,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  consider  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  we  shall  oe  able  to  account  most 
satisfactorily  for  their  infidelity  then,  as  well  as  for  their 
continuance  to  the  present  day  in  rejecting  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  shall  further  derive  additional  evidence  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  certain  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  and 
devout  proselytes  were  converted  at  first  to  Christianity ;' 
which  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  destitute  of  proof  or 
truth,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  for  want  of  evidence,  but 
for  some  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  their  wickedness ;  which  certainly 
is  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect.  If  a  man  be 
vicious,  he  is  disposea  to  reject  evident  truths,  and  to  em- 
brace ridiculous  opinions.  That  vice  weakens  the  under- 
standing, infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hinders  it  from 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood,  especially  in  matters 
of  morality  and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly 
affirmed  in  the  Scriptures  than  confirmed  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience. How  wicxed  the  Jews  were,  is  evident  from  many 
Dassages  of  the  New  Testament ;'  and  Josephus,  their  own 
nistonan  and  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  informs  us  of  the  enor- 
mous villanies  practised  by  them.  *'  It  is,*'  says  he,  "  im- 
possible to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their  iniquities. 
Thus  much,  in  general,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  city  which  suffered  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  who  so  abounded  in  wicked- 
ness.**   ^*  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  Romans  had  de- 
layed to  destroy  ^ese  wicked  vnretches,  the  city  would  have 
either  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters,  or  struck  with  fire  from  heaven  like  another 
Bodom ;  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impious  generation  than 
those  who  suffered  such  punishment.*'*  Can  it  then  be  a 
matter  of  astoniphment,  that  the  Gospel  should  meet  with 

>  "The  vltlon  it  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  bat  at  the  end  It  thall  apeak 
and  not  lie ;  thouf  h  it  urrj.  wait  for  it,  becauae  It  thaU  aurelj  come,  \ttnU 
«M/ tarry."    Habalckak  ii.  3. 

•  See  the  proofs  of  this  tact,  supra,  p.  130.  ^ 

•  dee  an  account  of  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  infra, 
vol  ii.  part  iil.  chap  vi.  aect  iii. 

«  Joaephns,  De  B«U.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  f  5.  and  c.  13.  f  6.  The  whole  of  hia 
Ibarth,  lIAh,  and  aizth  booka  abound  with  Inatancea  of  the  conaununate 
depravity  and  desperate  wickedneas  of  the  Jews. 


no  better  reception  amongst  such  monsters  of  iniquity  t  How 
could  the  voluptuous  Sadducee  digest  the  doctrines  of  morti« 
fication  and  self-denial,  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and  following 
the  Captain  of  his  salvation  through  sufferings  1  How  could 
the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisee  condescend  to  be  meek  and 
lowly,  and  instead  of  worshipping  God  in  show,  learn  to 
worsnip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  1  What  methods  could  i>e 
taken  to  win  those  who  were  resolved  to  quarrel  with  every 
one  ?  What  reason  could  prevail  on  them  who  were  never 
disposed  to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloudy  and  sullen, 
selr-willed  and  obstinate,  and  ''exceedingly  mad*'  against 
those  who  differed  from  themt  What  more  could  be  done 
for  them  who  had  withstood  the  last,  the  utmost  means  of 
conviction,  and  had  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  mercy, 
by  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  G(m1,  by  ascribing 
lo  the  power  of  the  devil  those  miracles  which  had  manifest- 
ly been  wrou^t  by  the  power  of  God  1  No  many  said  Jesus 
Christ,  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father,  which  has  sent  me, 
draw  him,  (John  vi.  44.)  No  man  can  embrace  the  Christian 
religion  without  the  help  of  divine  grace  (which  neither 
forces  the  mind,  nor  controls  the  morafliberty  of  man) ;  and 
divine  grace  is  justly  withheld  from  those  who  have  made 
themselves  unworthy  of  it  In  short,  a  judicial  infatuation 
seized  the  Jews.  God  left  them  to  that  blindness  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  they  by  tlieir  sins  had  brought  upon 
themselves ;  so  that  they  eoutd  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and  un^ 
derstcmd  with  their  hearts,  asid  be  converted  and  healed.  (John 
xu.  40.) 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  their  strong  prejudice,  and  ad- 
herence to  former  opinions  and  practices:  by  which  their 
understandinfips  were  blinded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence 
produced.  They  were  offended  at  tlie  meanness  of  his  life 
and  the  ignominy  of  his  death.  The  prophets  had  employed 
the  loftiest  images  to  set  forth  the  glones  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and  in  describing  his  spiritual  kingdom,  had  borrowed  their 
metaphors  from  earthly  kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figura- 
tively spoken,  the  Jews  had  expounded  literally ;  and  Uiese 
traditionary  expositions,  being  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  produced  in  the  Jews  a  notion  of  a  mighty 
temporal  prince;  a  notion  highly  gratifying  to  a  people 
whose  affairs  were  on  the  decline,  and  whose  polity  seemed 
to  be  tending  towards  dissolution.  Impressed  witn  this  ex- 
pectation, the  Jews  would  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in  Jesus 
Uhrist ;  they  looked  for  a  prince  of  they  knew  not  what  high 
extraction ;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  they  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  the  carpenter*s  son.  Having  learned  from 
their  prophets  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  place  of  the 
Messiah  s  nativity,  because  Jesus  resided  at  Nazareth,  they 
hastily  concludea,  that  he  was  born  there,  and  that  no  ^)od 
thing  could  come  out  of  Galilee,  They  were  pleasing  them- 
selves with  gaudy  dreams  of  greatness,  with  the  prospect  of 
conquest  and  empire ;  but  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  accordingly  he  taught  them, — ^not  how 
to  shake  off  the  hated  Roman  yoke,  but  how  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  greater  yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin ; — not 
how  to  triumph  over  foreign  enemies,  out  how  to  subdue 
their  domestic  adversaries,  Sieir  lusts  and  vices.  They  hoped 
to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  rest  of  maa* 
kind ;  but  Christ  came  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition, 
and  to  unite  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  under  one 
head.  They  expected  to  become  lords  of  the  nations,  and  to 
have  Jerusalem  tor  their  seat  of  empire ;  and  were  shocked 
to  hear  that  their  city  and  temple  would  be  destroyed,  and 
that  all  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  perseeu^ 
<«on.— We  know  also  that,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
arose  many  false  Messiahs  and  false  prophets,  who  drew 
away  mucn  people  after  them.  And  even  those  pereons,  who 
were  too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  impostore,  would  yet 
many  of  them  become  unreasonably  suspicious,  and  mislead 
themselves  for  very  fear  of  being  misled  by  others.  Seeing 
so  many  impostore  abroad,  they  would  be  apt  to  regard  au 
men  as  impostore,  and  reject  the  true  Messiah  among  so 
many  false  ones.  At  length,  when  they  saw  him  put  to  an 
i^ominious  death,  that  very  thing  was  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
his  miracles,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  could  not  be  their 
Messiah,  little  considering  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  was  thus  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  preceding  preiudices,  which  were  oommon  to 
the  Jewish  nation  collectively,  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  had  particular  motives  for  rejecting  thd  Gospel. 
They  hated  Chnst,  because  he  had  reproved  and  openly  exp 
posed  their  pride,  their  hypocrisy,  their  uncharitableness, 
their  covetousness,  their  seal  for  traditions ;  and  their  hk* 
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tied  against  him  disposed  fhem  to  think  ill  of  him,  and  to 
^0  him  all  ill  offices.  We  need  not  wonder  when  we  find 
ibem  upon  all  occasions  opposing  and  calumniating  him,  if 
ire  consider  that  they  were  a  wicked  set  of  men,  and  that 
he  had  publicly  and  frequently  reproved  them.  They  were 
bighly  mcensed  against  him,  ana  in  the  judgment  which 
they  made  of  him,  they  were  directed  by  their  passions,  not 
by  their  reason.  Nor  did  anger  and  resentment  only  furnish 
them  with  prejudices  against  Christ,  but  self-interest  also 
and  worldly  policy.  The  people  who  had  seen  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  particularly  that  miracle  by  which  he  had  fed  a 
great  multitude,  had  at  one  time,  as  St.  John  relates,  a  de- 
sign to  make  him  their  king,  concluding,  reasonably  enough, 
that  under  such  a  leader  ^ey  should  be  victorious.  There- 
fore Christ,  if  he  had  been  a  deceiver,  and  had  entertained 
ambitious  designs,  might  easily  hav^  made  himself  a  prince, 
and  iiiieht  have  incited  tiie  people  to  shake  off  the  Koman 
yoke,  wnich  was  grievous  to  them. 

Tlie  chief  priests  and  principal  persons  among  the  Jews 
thought,  that  if  Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they 
shouTd  be  mined,  whatsoever  the  consequences  of  it  were. 
If  the  Jews  under  his  conduct  should  endeavour  to  recover 
tfaor  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they  knew  that  the  nation  would 
be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans.  Nor  was  their  pros- 
pect less  bad,  if  Christ  should  deliver  the  people  from  their 
vnbjectioa  to  a  foreign  power,  and  rule  over  them  himself; 
forthoufihthey  hated  the  Romans,  yet  doubtless  they  thought 
tlutt  Chnst  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  them  than  any  Roman 
governor.  They  knew  that  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them, 
and  that  he  had  exposed  their  vices ;  and  therefore  they  con- 
eluded  that  the  establishment  of  his  authority  would  oe  the 
rain  of  theirs.  Thus  they  were  incited  not  only  by  resent- 
ment, but,  as  they  fancied,  by  interest,  to  deny  that  Christ 
was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him ;  for 
since  they  were  pereuaaed  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  tem- 
poral king,  they  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the 
Messiah,  unless  at  the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their 
king. 

TTiey  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the 
people,  they  intimidated  the  governor,  they  prevailed  to  have 
Christ  crucified,  and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves 
at  last  secure  from  all  these  evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and 
his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jerusalem,  working  miracles, 
and  teacning  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  One  would  at 
fiiat  ^ink  that  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence  ;  but 
we  simll  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  ob- 
serve that  their  fears,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  interests, 
led  them  again  to  oppose  the  trutli.  They  considered  that 
they  were  uie  persons  who  had  represented  Christ  as  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  demoniac,  an  impostor,  a  ma- 
gician, a  violator  of  the  law,  a  seditious  teacher,  a  rebel, 
an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  a  false  Messiah  ;  who  had  instigated 
the  people,  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him ; 
they  heard  that  the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  they  concluded  that,  if  the  apostles  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  this  manner,  they  would  convert  a  great 
part  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  feared  that,  if  the  doctrines 
laagfat  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received,  they  who  had 
been  his  implacable  enemies  should  be  accounted  not  only 
ignorant  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men;  that  they 
should  not  only  lose  thdr  credit  and  authority,  but  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  incensed  multitude;  and 
therefore  they  thought  that  the  best  way  to  secure  them- 
selves was  to  deter  and  hinder  the  apostles  from  appearing 
any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of 
their  ministry,  the  high-priest  asked  them,  saying.  Did  we 
not  atrmghtly  command  you  that  you  should  not  teach  in  this 
name?  Jhid  behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doc- 
trine  J  and  intend  to  bring  ihisman^s  blood  upon  us,  (Acts  v.  28.) 
Miracles  were  wrought  to  convince  them ;  but  when  a  man 
is  violently  bent  to  brieve  or  disbelieve,  he  is  more  than 
half  persuaded  that  things  are  as  he  desires.  They  hastily 
concladed  that  those  miracles  were  either  delusions  and  im- 
poetores,  or  wonderful  works  performed  by  tbe  aid  of  evil 
spirits. 

From  these  ill  dispositions  proceeded  suitable  effects ;  for 
theypersecuted  the  first  Christians,  they  accused  them  to 
the  Roman  magistrates  of  sedition,  they  oeat  them  iq  their 
synagogues,  they  imprisoned  them,  they  banished  them,  they 
put  many  of  them  to  death,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  or  their 
power  to  destroy  this  rising  sect.  Some*  ancient  writera 
*  Jutin  Martyr  and  Euaebiiu.  See  Jaatin,  p.  171.  and  Thirlbj'a  Notea, 
•ad  Fdniciua  de  Ver.  Ret  Chriat.  p.  668  ' 


assure  us,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to  send  persons  from 
Jerusalem  into  all  countries,  to  accuse  the  Christians  of 
atheism  and  other  crimes,  and  to  make  them  as  odious  as 
they  possibly  could.' 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  at 
first :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons 
of  their  peraisting  in  the  same  infidelity  now.  In  the  first 
place,  on  the  part  qf  the  Jews^  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  same 
reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity  continue  to  nourish 
it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hqpes  and  expecta- 
tions of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  false  cnrists  and  false 
prophets,  who  at  aifferent  times  have  arisen  up  among  them. 
To  which  may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableness  towards 
the  Christians,  and  continuing  to  live  insulated  ^m  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  All  these  circumstances,  together,  present 
great  difficulties  to  their  convereion.  Seconoly,  on  the  part 
of  the  world,  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  convereion  of^the 
Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other  false 
religions,  the  schisms  of  Christians,  the  unholy  lives  of 
nominal  Christians,  and  particularly  the  cruelties  which,  on 
various  pretexts  and  at  aifferent  times,  have  been  most  un- 
justly inflicted  on  this  unhappy  people. 

From  the  account  which  we  nave  given  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  causes  whence  it  arose,  it  appeara 
that  their  unbelief  Lb  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
The  modern  Jews,  therefore,  reason  weakly  when  they  say, 
that  their  ancestora  would  not  and  could  not  have  rejected 
Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the  Gospel  had  been  really 
wrought.  Against  this  arprument  we  may  also  observe,  that 
it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prove  too 
much.  It  would  prove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles, 
since  the  whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebefled  against  him : 
it  would  prove  that  many  of  the  prophets  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament  were  false  prophets,  because  they  were  per- 
secuted by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  are  not  able  to  give  any 
reason  why  they  acknowledge  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  a 
divine  revelation,  which  will  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel. 

So  far  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an 
objection  to  the  argument  from  prophecy  concerning  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  that,  on  the  contrairy,  it  corroborates 
that  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  For,  by  their 
infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of  unsuspected  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of^the  Old  Testament ;  and,  by  their  dispersion, 
these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  commercial 
parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  body  of  the  Jews  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
conspire  with  the  Christians  in  forging  and  corruptins  the 
propnecies  relating  to  the  Messiah ;  but  now  their  infidelity 
cuts  off  all  cavils  and  suspicions  of  that  kind,  and  makes 
their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn  enemies,  the  more  favotira- 
ble,  the  more  unquestionable. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispereion 
in  consequence  of  it,  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  remarkably  ful- 
filled ;  so  that  instead  of  doing  disservice  to  the  Christian 
cause,  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tends  wonderfully  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions,  after  all  the  pereecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  unaergone  for  more  than  seven- 
teen hundred  yeara,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in 
order  to  the  completion  of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xi. 
25,  26.)  "  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all 
Israel  may  be  saved."  There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this 
to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a  standing  mira- 
cle in  all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

liesides,  it  is  a  great  advantase  to  the  Christian  religion 
to  have  been  firat  preached  ana  propagated  in  a  nation  of 
unbelievera,  as  it  frees  the  account  of  the  facts  from  all  sus- 
picion of  fraud  and  imposture.  Designing  men  may  easily 
DC  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick  among  their  creatures  and 
dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side  and  party^  of  the 
same  profession  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  a 
small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makera  to 
succeed  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of 
secret  spies  and  open  enemies  1  Nothing  but  truth,  nothing 
but  divine  truth,  and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have 

•  Jonin's  Dtacooraes  conceniing  the  Tnitb  of  tbe  Chriatian  Religion, 
diac.  \.  Bp.  NeMrton'a  Work»,  vol.  t.  dtaaertation  xxlx.  See  also  Bp. 
ConVbeare^a  Serniooa.  vol.  f .  aerm.  2.  and  Bi>.  Kidder'a  Deinonstration  of 
the Measiaa.    (Boyle  Lecturen,  vol.  i.  pp.  106    112) 
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stood  the  trial  and  borne  down  ao  much  malioe  and  oppoai* 
tion  before  it.* 

(3.)  The  rejection  of  the  Ocepel  hy  the  unbelieving  GaimLBa, 
who  were  eoniemparariea  tvith  Chriei  and  hie  apoeUee^  ie  no  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  of  Christianity/, 

Many  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  with  reference  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  applied  with  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations,  who  had 
many  prejudices  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  some  that 
were  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  causes  of  unbelief,  which  were  common  to  them  with 
the  Jews,  were,  a  great  corruption  of  manners ;  the  preju- 
dice of  education,  which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  the  doc- 
trines and  religious  rites  of  Christiamt|^  preyiously  to  ex- 
amination ;'  the  purity  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which 
were  entirely  opposite  to  their  vicious  inclinations  and  prac- 
tices ;  the  temporal  inconveniences  which  attended  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  the  temporal  advantages  which 
might  be  secured  or  obtained  by  rejecting  or  opposing  it ; 
the  mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in  the  world, 
and  his  ignominious  death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  the  divine  power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  contempt  entertained  by  the  philosophers  for 
the  rank,  acquirements,  sufferings,  ana  martyrdoms  of  the 
first  Christians.  All  these  things  produced  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jews  an  aversion  for  the  Grospel^  and  they  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  unconverted  Gentiles. 

But  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had 
many  others  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  entertained  a  high 
notion  of  the  efficacy  of  magic,  of  the  strenffth  of  charms  and 
incantations,  and  or  the  almost  uncontrollable  power  of  their 
demons  and  demi-ffods ;  and  this  notion  led  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  reject  the  Christian  miracles.  They  were,  more- 
over, extremely  careless  and  indifierent  about  all  religions  in 
general ;  consequently  they  had  onl}r  very  inmerfect  notions 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  spiritual  adoration  which 
was  due  to  him  alone ;  and  they  were  offended  at  the  unso- 
ciableness  of  Christianity,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
the  established  worship  of  their  several  countries. 

Further,  the  great  and  powerful  men  amons  the  Gentiles, 
for  want  of  attending  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  of  understanding  it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to 
reconcile  it  with  their  particular  views  and  interests ;  much 
less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  priests,  artificers,  and  ai^ 
tiaans,  who  lived  by  the  profits  of  idolatry,  would  readily 
open  ^eir  eyes  and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so  utterly  subver- 
'  sive  of  their  present  gain.  Nor  would  the  bad  opinion,  which 
other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit 
Uiem  easily  to  pass  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, between  whom  and  the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  make  a  sufficient  distinction ;  accounting  Chris- 

i  Bp  Newtoo't  Works,  toL  ▼.  p.  1491  *'The  cam  of  the  Jewfl  mar  be 
iiMfw  in  correcting  a  ym  opinion  wliich  every  one  almoat  is  MMoetime.^ 
apt  to  entertain,  ttiat  had  he  hvedin  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  converted 
with  him  personallv,  had  he  been  an  ear-witness  to  his  words,  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  his  worlcs,  ns  should  have  been  a  belter  Christian,  he  should  have 
resifned  all  bis  scruples,  and  have  believed  and  obeyed  without  doubt  and 
without  reserve.  Alas !  thev,  who  are  infidels  now,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  infidels  then.  The  Jews  saw  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  yet  believed  not :  '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
beUeved' »  (John  zx.  29.)  Ibid.  p.  144.  The  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  in  the  three  last  discourses  of 
Mr.  Franlc's  excellent  "  Hulsean  Lectures  Ibr  1821,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  they  were  stated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord:  comprising  a  connected  view  of  the  claims  which  Jesus  advanced, 
of  the  arguroenta  by  which  he  supported  them,  and  of  bis  statements 
respecting  the  causea,  progress,  and  consequences  of  infidelity."  Cam- 
brid^ia^l.Svo. 

«  The  state  of  nlir)<»n.iuNmit]ti«^  tiK'ki  and  RomaBshad  a  tendency  to 

Induce  this  dispos u    <  iiriNj  injiif  v  i]:t.  i  n.  thing  in  it  to  attract  their  notice : 

it  mixed  with  no  PmUi  I,' J, ;  -it  ii:  ,Iu.h  i  i .  fine  writers ;— the  nature,  office, 
and  ministry  of  JexMH  wt:huiin..  sir  concepttons.    Its  connection 

vrith  Judaism  woulrl ) nj h te  it  iv  ed  heathen,  wIh>  regarded  Jeho- 

vah himself  as  thi^  trkil  nf  flu    i  on,  and  this  would  preclude  all 

Inquirv  among  uMu  ..r  r-liirjiit'^k  ^.  !.i>  :.  ^rcountsalso  for  their  silence  on 
the  subject  In  tl:.i^  JEf.^nn'^T  i  eiriEiimki'v  leat  treated  bv  Tacitus  and  by 
Pliny  the  Elder.  Htfii  -a f  j  n ^pn r  i/  T.i ^  1 1 '  i  ■  disposes  of  the  whole  question 
(seep.  83. SM/wa),  hy  '  iil;[ir  II  ,  uperatitiony — a  proof  how  Utile 

he  knew  or  conceal. -r  hill.-- ;;  natter.     Let  the  reader  peruse 

the  instructionB  oi  Tuui  lo  tin.  x^i^^  <.uijverts  (Rom.  xii.  9.  xiii.  \3.\  and 


then  judge  of  tiiis  pettiUnt  guperstition:  or,  let  him  take  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  principle  of  tlie  Christians  (see  p.  84.  9upra),  and 
then  call  Christianity  a  petttlent  tuperttititm.    On  the  words  of  Tacitus, 


Dr.  Paley  founds  these  observations :— 1.  The  learned  men  of  that  age  be- 
held Christianity  in  a  distant  and  obscure  view ;— 2.  But  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they  are  pleased 
to  despise.  If  Christianity  had  not  survived  to  tell  its  own  story,  it  must 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  pettilent  or  pemieiou$  mperttttion  ;—3. 
This  contempt,  prior  to  examinalfon,  is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the 
greatest  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  free ;— and,  4.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  many  writers  of  thst  sge  dM  not  mention  Christianity,  when 
those  who  did  appear  to  have  misconceived  its  nature  and  character.  See 
Palev's  Evidences,  vol  ii.  pp.  307—320.  where  the  preceding  hints  are  illus- 
trated at  length. 


tiamtj  to  be  Only  a  Mrtioalar  8<frt  of  Judaism,  and  cillbg  the 
Christians  aiheieie^  becanse  thej  taught  that  ths  gods  of  the 
nations  were  either  nothing  at  all,  or  dead  naen,  or  demons, 
and  because  they  worshipped  a  spiritual  Deity  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Gospel  began  to  spread,  and  false  teachers  and 
Tioious  professors  infested  the  enureh  (as  Christ  had  foretold), 
the  Gentiles  would  not  distinguish  between  ^e  factious  here- 
tics (who  wished  to  make  themselTes  heads  of  parties)  and 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ:  and,  as  the  ancient  Christians 
frequently  complained,  they  laid  the  crimes  of  these  &l0B 
and  immoral  brethren  to  the  charge  of  Christianity :  nor 
could  the  sbgular  innocence  and  pi^  of  the  Clvistiaiis  se- 
cure them  from  malicious  and  false  accusations* 

Lastly,  the  antiquity  of  paganism,  and  the  many  distin- 
guished blessinffs  which  (it  was  imagined)  the  propitious  in- 
fluence of  their  heroes  and  gods  had  from  time  to  time  con- 
ferred upon  their  several  countries^  tocether  with  the  simple 
and  artless  manner  in  which  the  apostles  and  first  Christians, 
and  their  followers,  propagated  a  religion  that  had  nothing  in 
its  external  appearance  to  recommend  it,-*concurred,  in  aadi* 
tion  to  the  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
miracles  wrousht  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  pre* 
vented  no  small  number  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  learned, 
from  giving  in  their  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to 
the  faith  ani  obedience  which  is  m  Jesus  Christ.  ^  Such 
were  the  prqudioes  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  made  se 
many  of  them  unwilling  and  unfit  to  receive  the  Christian 
religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of 
unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. Besides  those  who  i^rofesMd  Christianity,  ana  those 
who  rejected  and  opposed  it,  there  were  in  aH  pvobability 
multitudes  between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians,  nor  yeC 
unbelievers ;  they  had  a  fiivourable  opinion  of  the  Gospel, 
but  worldly  considerations  made  them  unwilling  to  own  it. 
There  were  many  circumstances  which  inclined  them  to 
think  that  Christianity  was  a  divine  revelation,  but  there 
were  many  inconveniences  which  attended  the  open  profes- 
sion of  it ;  and  they  could  not  find  in  themselves  courage 
enough  to  bear  them ;  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  families, 
to  rum  their  fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty, 
and  their  life,  for  the  sake  of  this  new  religion.  Therefore 
they  were  willing  to  hope,  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  ob- 
serve the  jrreat  precepts  of  morality,  which  Christ  had  repre- 
sented as  the  principial  part,  the  sum  and  substance  of  reli- 
gion, if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  never 
spake  against  it,  if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Christians, 
if  they  did  them  all  the  services  that  they  oould  safely  per- 
form, they  were  willing  to  hope  that  God  woidd  accept  ttiis, 
and  that  he  would  excuse  and  forgive  the  rest. 

The  account  which  we  have  of^those  times  is  very  ^ort, 
but  enough  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  this 
supposition  is  not  groundless,  and  that  many  thought  and 
acted  in  this  manner ;  for  we  are  there  told  that  several  believed 
in  Christ,  but  durst  not  own  it,  some  because  they  loved  the 
praise  of  men,  others  because  they  feared  the  Jews,  because 
they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  oUiers  because 
they  would  not  part  with  their  possessions.  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  his  disciple;  Nicode- 
mus  seems  to  have  had  the  same  di^osition ;  and  afterwards 
Gramaliel,  and  other  Pharisees  who  opposed  the  persecution 
and  the  punishment  of  the  apostles,  were  probabfy  not  a  lit- 
tle inclined  to  Christianirir.  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus  it 
hath  been  ever  since.  Truth  has  had  concealed  and  timo- 
rous friends,  who,  keeping  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  or 
disclosing  them  only  to  a  few,  complied  with  established 
errors  and  superstitions,  which  they  disliked  and  despised. 
They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  history  know  that  a< 
great  number  of  such  examples  might  be  produced. 

'*  The  opposition  which  the  Gospel  experienced  from  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  arose  principally  from  their  vices.  To 
this  cause  the  Scriptures  ascribe  their  unbelief,  and  observe 
that  truth  is  hidden  from  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  whose  deeds  are  evil,  who  hate  to  be  reformed,  whose 
minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 

>  Erasmns,  Epist  663.  says.  Qaid  ego  potaiawm  opHolari  Lothero,  slme 
pericub  comitem  fecissem,  nisi  ut  pro  nno  perirent  duo  T->Multa  qnldeai 
pmelare  et  docuit  et  nKmult,  atque  utinam  sua  bona  malls  intolerabUlbus 
non  vitiasset  I  Quod  si  omnia  pie  scripsisset,  non  tamen  eral  aoimna  ob 
veritatem  capita  periclitari.  Non  omnea  ad  martyrium  satis  habanl  roborta. 
Vcreor,  ne,  si  quid  incident  Uunultiks,  Petrum  sun  iraitatunis. 

Father  Paul,  beh)^  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  could  hold  oommmikili  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  replied,  Detu  non  dodit  miki  tpirihtm  Imtheri,  Bee 
Burnet's  Ufe  of  Bedell,  p.  16.  and  Bayle't  Diet  art  Walt 
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■nd  who  hxTB  pleasure  in  mnrifihtecmBiiees.    Of  sneh  pexsons 
it  is  said*  that  none  of  them  shall  understand/^^ 

(3.)  A  third  objection  to  the  prophecies  that  annonnoe  the 
muTeraality  of  the  Chiistian  feUKionf  is  foanded  on  the  fact, 
that  a  ammderablepart  ofnumkindy  bUh  in  Europe  and  Jbia^ 
maw  anbraee  Mohammetktm^  and  receive  the  Koran  of  Moham- 
mud  a»  an  intpired  book .-  which  they  would  not  £  if  Chrio" 
tianiiy  were  reaUy  from  God. 

Auwer.  We  conceive  that  the  prophecies  are  folfilled 
when  all  parts  of  the  world  shall  have  had  the  t^er  of  Chrie- 
tianOy  ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them 
by  a  miraeU.  This  is  contrary  to  the  whole  uialogy  of  na- 
ture. God  ffiTes  increase  to  the  tree,  but  does  not  prevent 
its  decay.  He  gpves  increase  to  a  man,  but  does  not  prevent 
his  growing  infinn.  Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a  coun- 
try, IS  left  to  the  natural  course  of  things ;  and  if  that  country 
grows  supine,  and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take 
on  itself  the  consequence.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that, 
with  regard  lo  all  those  countries  which  receive  the  Koran, 
where  the  Gospel  once  flourished,  the  prophecy  has  already 
been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  ihi&iprueni  state  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  it  viras  foretold  that  aueh  a 
failing  away  thould  takeplatt.  Not  to  enter  into  too  minute 
details,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
tie,  toMit  very  day^  in  the  same  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
which  the  angel  nad  signified  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  ii. 
iiL) ;  their  eandleetiek  is  removed  out  of  its  pjaee^  their  churches 
are  turned  into  mosques,  and  their  worahip  into  the  grossest 
superetition.  The  prevalence  of  infidel  principles  on  the 
Continent  is  notorious;  and  eaually  notorious  are  the  at- 
tempts making  to  disseminate  tiiem  in  this  highly  favoured 
country.  Yet  oil  iheee  eountriee  have  had  the  Gotjtet^  and  if 
Chey  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  a  few  yeare 
sbce,  it  will  be  their  own  &ult.  The  prophecy  hoe  been  ful- 
filled. 

The  cyppoeere  of  revelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the 
rapid  proj^ress  of  Mohammedism  with  the  propagation  of 
Christiamty ;  and  have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  tne  extension  of 
the  relipon  of  Jesus.  But,  in  making  this  assertion,  they 
have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  euppreued^  the 
connections  and  means  of  assistance  which  favoured  Mo- 
bammed,  and  which  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success 
of  his  doctrine.  That  success,  however,  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  hj  the  religious,  political,  and  civil  state  ot  the 
East  at  the  time  the  pseudo-prophet  of  Arabia  announced  his 
pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  by 
the  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactly  at  tne  time  suited 
to  his  purposes,  when  its  political  and  civil  state  was  most 
favourable  to  a  new  conqueror. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  four  reli- 
gious parties,  some  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Sabiaus,  who  adored  the  stars  as  divinities ; 
while  othere  followed  the  idolatry  of  the  Magi,  who  wor- 
shipped fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great  many  fol- 
lowera,  who  treated  the  othere  with  much  cruelty ;  and  the 
Christians  who  were  at  that  time  resident  there,  formefl  prin- 
cipally an  assemblage  of  different  sects,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge among  thb  free  people  because  they  were  not  tolerated 
in  the  Roman  empire.  Among  the  Christian  sects  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  bitter  dissensions  and  cruel  ani- 
mosities prevailed,  which  filled  great  part  of  the  east  with 
carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities,  as 
renderea  the  very  name  of  Christiamty  odious  to  many.  The 
pure  doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  tne  Gospel  had  been  de- 
graded into  soperetitious  idolatry ;  and  the  decay  of  morality, 
m  every  class,  had  kept  equal  pace  with  that  of  piety.  Un- 
der such  a  distracted  state  of  religion,  it  would  have  been 
highly  wonderful  if  in  a  short  time,  Mohammed  had  not  pro- 
cured a  numerous  train  of  followers.  The  Christian  religion, 
on  the  contrary,  received  its  origin  in  a  country  where  the 
only  true  God  was  worehipped,  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law  (which  it  abrogated)  was  universally  revered. 

If  the  corruptions  and  distresses  of  Christianity  were  thus 
signally  favourable  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Mohammed,  the 
pcSuicai  state  of  the  world  at  that  time  contributed  not  less 

I  Joftin*s  DiaconraM  oo  the  Chrtodan  ReUKfon,  disc.  I.  pp.  91— M.  in  the 
precedliV  part  of  that  diacouraet  the  learned  author  haa  diacuaaed,  at 
length,  Che  eaiiaea  of  the  rejectk>a  of  Chriatianity  by  the  Gentitea,  which  we 
have  neeeaaarUy  treated  with  brerit^.    That  "Mo  valid  Argument  can  be 
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remarkably  to  the  success  of  the  impostor.  While  fhe  onoa 
formidable  empires  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  overwhelmed 
by  the  fierce  mcuraions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  of 
Pereia,  on  the  other,  distracted  by  its  own  intestine  divisions, 
were  evidently  in  the  last  state  of  decay.  Arabia  was  in  every 
respect  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Naturally  populous  in 
itself,  it  had  received  a  very  considerable  accession  of  inha- 
bitants from  the  Grecian  empire ;  whence  religious  intole- 
rance had  driven  great  numbera  of  Jews  and  Christians  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  a  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
opinions  without  interruption,  and  profess  them  vnthout  dan« 
ger.  The  Arabians  were  a  free  but  illiterate  people,  not  de- 
voted like  other  nations  to  the  extravagances  of  sensual  plea- 
sures, but  temperate  and  hardy,  and  therefore  properly 
qualified  for  new  conquests.  This  brave  people  were  at  thai 
time  divided  into  separate  tribes,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  and  consequently  connected  by  no  political  union :— a 
circumstance  that  greatly  facilitated  the  conquests  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  pseudo-prophet  himself  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  much  power  and  consequence;  and,  by  a  fortu- 
nate marriage  with  an  opulent  vndow,  was  raised,  from  in- 
digent circumstances,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mecca. 
He  was,  moreover,  endowed  with  fine  and  politic  talents ; 
and  from  the  various  journeys  which  he  made  in  prosecuting 
his  mercantile  concerns,  had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  country.  These,  adaed  to  his 
high  descent  and  family  connections,  could  not  fail  of  attracts 
ing  attention  and  foUowere  to  the  character  of  a  religious 
teacher,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  No  sucn  ad- 
vantages of  rank,  wealth,  or  powerful  connections  were  pos- 
sessed by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  humble  descent,  bred  up  in 
poverty,  he  continued  in  that  state  all  his  life,  having  fre- 
quently no  place  where  he  could  lay  his  head.  A  man  so 
circumstanced  was  not  likely,  by  his  own  personal  influence, 
to  force  a  new  religion,  much  less  a  false  one,  upon  the 
world. 

In  forming  a  new  religion,  Mohammed  studied  to  adapt  it 
to  the  notions  of  the  four  religions  that  prevailed  in  Arania; 
making  its  ritual  less  burdensome,  and  its  morality  more  in- 
dulgent From  the  idolatry  of  the  Sabians  and  Magi,  he 
took  the  religious  observance  of  Friday,  and  of  tlie  four 
months  in  the  year,  together  with  various  superetitious 
fables  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  atid  the  last 
judgment.  From  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  announced  himself 
as  the  Messiah,  the  conqueror  in  whom  their  prophecies 
centered,  he  borrowed  many  tales,  particularly  concerning 
angels,  numerous  purifications  and  fasts,  the  prohibition  of 
certain  kinds  of  f<x)d,  and  of  usury,  and  the  permission  of 
polygamy,  and  of  capricious  divorce.  From  the  jarring  and 
comiptea  Christian  sects  (to  whom  he  proclaimed  himself 
as  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  that  was  to  accomplish  the 
yet  unfulfilled  system  of  revelation)  he  derived  a  variety  of 
doctrinal  tenets,  both  false  and  true,  concerning  the  divine 
decrees,  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  evangelists,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  univereal  judgment  of  man- 
kind, together  with  many  moral  precepts.  By  this  artful 
compilauon  he  united  all  the  four  religions  of  his  country, 
and  thus  procured  a  more  easy  admittance  for  his  new  doc- 
trine. 

Further,  Mohammed  established  his  religion  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  did  not  excite  against  itself  the  passions  of 
men,  but  on  the  contrary  flatter^  them  in  various  ways.  It 
was  easier  to  perform  certain  corporeal  ceremonies  and 
purifications,  to  recite  certain  prayers,  to  give  alms,  to  fast, 
and  to  undertake  pikrrimages  to  Mecca,  than  to  restrain  lusts, 
to  suppress  all  sinful  appetites,  and  to  confine  those  which 
are  innocent  within  proper  bounds.  Such  a  sjrstem  of  doc- 
trine, so  accommodating  to  every  bad  passion, — accom- 
panied by  the  permission  of  polygamy  and  capricious  divorce, 
and  by  the  promise  of  a  full  enjoyment  of  gross  sensual 
pleasures  in  a  future  life,— «ould  not  fail  of  procuring  him  a 
considerable  accession  of  followers,  and  in  no  long  time 
brought  the  brave  and  vrarlike  tribes  of  Arabia  under  hia 
stan&rd.  Far  different  was  the  holy  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ.  He  and  his  apostles  stricUy  forbade  fdl  sin,  required 
of  all,  without  exception,  the  mortification  of  their  most 
beloved  lusts,  cancelled  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  all 
the  foolish  superstitions  of  the  heathens.  Christ  made  no 
allowance,  granted  no  indulgence ;  and  yet  his  religion  has 
continued  to  prevail  against  the  strongest  corruptions  and 
most  inveterate  prejudices.  Mohammed  changed  nis  system 
of  doctrine,  and  altered  his  laws  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the 
dispositions  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  established  one 
law,  and  then  suppressed  it;  pretending  a  divine  revelation 
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for  both,  though  they  weie  inconsistent.  But  Christ  was 
always  the  same,  and  his  laws  were  and  are  inTariable.  Con- 
scious that  ids  pretended  revelation  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination,  it  is  death  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Mohammed  to 
contradict  the  Koran,  or  to  dispute  about  his  religion.  The 
Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  was  submitted  to  free  inquiry:  the 
more  strictly  it  is  examined,  the  brighter  do  its  OTidenoes 
appear;  ana  the  rude  assaults,  which  at  various  times  have 
been  inade  against  it,  have  served  only  to  demonstrate  its 
divine  origin  bejrond  the  possibility  of  refutation. 

^*  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompanied 
by  any  ot  those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be 
expected  to  confirm  and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation. 
To  miraculous  power,  that  most  (nfiillibie  test  of  divine  in- 
teiposition,  he  openly  disclaimed  every  pretence,  and  even 
boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  the  mission  of  a  pro- 
phet.1  He  deemed  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  secret  and 
unattested  intercourse  with  an  angel,  and  above  all,  to  the 
inimitable  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the 
former  of  these  pretences  no  serious  attention  is  due ;  for, 
instead  of  affording  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
Mohammed,  it  notoriously  wants  proote  to  establish  its  own 
authenticity.*'  With  regard  to  tne  boasted  sublimity  and 
excellence  of  the  Koran, — which  the  pseudo-prophet  alleged, 
bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  almighty  hand,  and 
was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  the  want  of  any  mi- 
raculous power, — ^it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  not  only 
to  be  far  oelow  the  Scriptures,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its 
images  and  the  force  of  its  descriptions;  but  its  finest  pas- 
sages are  acknowledged  imitations  of  them,  and  like  all 
imitations^  infinitely  inferior  to  the  great  original.^  The 
Moslems  in  proof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  the  plenary  and 
manifest  inspiration  of  the  Koran.  They  rest  tne  divinity 
of  their  book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence ;  but  instead  oi 
holding  it  to  be  divine  because  it  is  excellent,  they  believe 
its  excellence  because  thej  admit  its  divinity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Koran  which  affects  the  feelings,  nothing 
which  elevates  the  imagination,  nothing  which  enfightens  the 
understanding,  nothing  which  improves  the  heart.  It  con- 
tains no  beautiful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or  axioms 
of  morality ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  cletached  sentences,  a  mas^  of 
dull  tautology.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  in  unison 
widi  the  immoral  and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates,— 
•avage  and  cruel ;  forbidding  those  who  embrace  the  Mos- 
lem faith  to  hold  any  friendly  mtercourse  with  infidels  or  those 
who  reject  it,  and  commanding  them  to  make  war  upon  the 
latter.  Such  is  the  Koran  as  notf*  extant;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  has  received  alterations,  additions,  and  amend- 
ments, by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was 
first  compiled  by  Mohammed.'  The  Christian  revelation, 
on  the  contrary,  remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  written  by  its 
inspired  authors ;  and  the  more  minutely  it  is  investigated, 
the  moye  powerfully  does  it  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  who  examine  it  with  honesty  and  impartiality.^ 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mohammed,  we  have  this  soli- 
tary instance.  When  he  went  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he 
says,  that  God  revealed  to  him  what  she  desired  to  say  to 
him :  he  approved  of  one  part  and  rejected  the  other.  When 
he  told  his  wife  what  was  in  her  will  to  speak  to  him,  she 
demanded  of  him  who  had  revealed  it  to  him  1  ^  He  that 
knoweth  all  things,"  said  Mohammed,  "  hath  revealed  it  to 
me,  Aat  ye  may  be  converted ;  your  hearts  are  inclined  to  do 
what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  against  the  prophet, 
know  that  God  is  his  protector.'*^  There  is  not  a  single  cir- 
cumstance to  render  this  relation  credible* 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  promote 
the  success  of  Mohammed  ism;  circumstances  that  in  no 
degree  appertained  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  During 
the  first  seven  years,  indeed,  when  the  Arabian  impostor 
used  only  persuasion,  and  confined  his  exertions  to  Mecca, 
it  appears  that  he  could  reckon  no  more  converts  than  eighty- 
throe  men  and  eighteen  women.  Contrast  with  this  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  same  period.*  But 
no  sooner  was  he  enablea  to  assemble  a  party  sufficient  to 
support  his  ambitious  designs,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
which  was  no  longer  necessary ;  and  disclaiming  the  softer 
arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  immediately  adopted  a 

<  Hence  no  credit  ia  due  to  the  mlracoloas  stories  related  of  Mohammed 
by  Abuifeda,  who  wrote  the  account  eis  hundred  yeart  ader  his  death,  or 
which  are  found  in  llie  legend  of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  two  hundred  yoan. 
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quicker  and  more  efficacioos  mode  of  conTeiiion.  It  was 
alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  worid  had 
disdained  or  rejected  the  ineffectual  sonunons,  which  divine 
mercy  had  sent  in  former  times  by  the  prophets,  who  came 
with  appeals  to  the  senses  and  reason  of  mankind ;  it  had 
now  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send  forth  his  last  great  pro- 
phet, by  the  strength  ot  his  arm  and  the  power  of  his  sword 
to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  A  voluptuous  paradise 
and  the  highest  heavens  were  the  rewurds  of  those  who 
fought  his  Dattles,  or  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause  - 
andthe  courage  of  his  adherents  was  fortified  and  sharpened 
by  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  which  he  inculcated.  From  all 
these  combined  cirenmstanoea,  the  success  of  the  arms  and 
religion  of  Mohammed  kept  equal  pace ;  nor  can  it  excite 
surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he  proposed 
to  the  vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  ^e  only  choice 
offered  to  idolaters;  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was 
left  the  somewhat  milder  alternative  of  subjection  and  tribute, 
if  they  persisted  in  their  oMm  religion,  or  of  an  equal  partici- 
pation m  the  rights  and  liberties,  the  honours  ana  privileges 
of  the  fiuthful,  if  they  embraced  the  religion  of  their  con- 
querors. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Christ !  **  He  employed  no 
other  means  of  convertingr  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion, 
argument,  exhortation,  nurades,  and  prophecies.  He  made 
use  of  no  other  force,  but  the  force  of  truth— no  other  sword, 
but  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God.  He  had 
no  arms,  no  legions  to  figiit  his  cause.  He  was  the  Prince  of 
peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all  the  world.  Without  power, 
without  support,  without  any  followers,  hut  twelvepoorfaum^ 
ble  men,  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction,  influence,  or 
compulsion,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  Ae  learning, 
the  religion  of  his  country ;  over  the  ancient  rites,  idolatry, 
and  superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  authority 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Wherever  Mohammedism  has 
penetrated,  it  has  carried  despotism,  barbarism,  and  igno- 
rance ;*  wherever  Christianity  has  spread,  it  has  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects  on  nations  and  individuals,  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  morals,  religion,  governments,  in 
social  and  personal  happiness."^ 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  baleful  system  of  religion 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Mohammedism 
leaves  its  votaries, — ^the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  which 
accompanies  inveterate  and  univeroal  ignorance,— -the  vices 
in  which  it  allows  its  professors  to  live,  and  the  climates  in 
which  they  livoy— the  cnilling  despotism  of  all  Mohammedan 
governments, — and  the  cunnmg  Iraud  and  extortion  which 
universally  prevail  in  them.^ 

*'  Let  not  then  the  Christian  be  offended,  or  the  infidel 
triumph,  at  the  successful  establishment  and  long  continuance 
of  so  acknowledged  an  imposture,  as  affording  any  reasonable 
ground  of  objection  against  our  holy  faith.  Let  these  events 
rather  be  considered  as  evidences  of  its  truth,— -as  accom- 
plishments of  the  general  prediction  of  our  Lord,  HbAifabeprO' 
phete  andfcUee  Ckruts  akould  arise^  and  should  deceive  many  s 
and  especially  of  that  particular  and  express  prophecy  in  the 
revelations  or  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix.  1,  &c.),  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  ablest  commentators  to  relate  to 
the  impostor  Mohammed,  and  to  his  false  and  impious  re- 
ligion, which,  arising  like  a  smoke  out  of  the  bottomless  p^^ 
suddenly  overshadowed  the  eastern  world,  and  involved  its 
wretched  inhabitants  in  darkness  and  in  error,*^* 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  known  only 
to  a  small  portion  of  mankind^  and  that  if  the  Chrietian  reveli' 
turn  came  frjm  Godt  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain 

•  "Mohammed  established  his  religion/'  aa/s  the  profomxl  Pascal,  "  hf 
kXLUng  others ;— Jesus  Christ,  bj  making  hit  followers  lay  down  their  own 
lives :  Mohammed,  bv  forbidding  his  law  to  be  readf— JesuaChrist,  by  com- 

idinfc  us  to  read.  In  a  word,  the  two  were  so  opposite,  that  if  Mo- 
imed  took  the  wav  in  all  human  probability  to  succeed,  Jesus  ChnaC 
toolc  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  diaappomted.  And  hence,  instead 
of  concluding  that  because  Mohammed  succeeded,  Jesus  might  in  like 
manner  have  succeeded,  we  ought  to  infer,  that  since  Mohammed  has  sue- 
ceeded  Christianity  must  have  inevitably  perished,  if  it  had  not  been  sup 
ported  by  a  power  altogether  divine.**    Thoughts,  p.  Iff,    London,  1806. 

•  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  ftcts  abore  stated  (such  are  the  ahifts  to 
which  tnfidelUy  is  driven),  it  has  lately  been  asserted  by  an  antagonist  of 
revelation,  that  "  of  the  two  booka**  (the  Bible  and  the  KoranX  "  <*•  to//er" 
(the  Koran)  "  hot  the  mou  trutha,  and  a  more  impressive  moral  code  !!!" 

T  The  topics  above  hinted  aire  fully  iUnstrated  byMt-  Jowett,  in  bia  ChriS' 
Han  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  917—276. 

■  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  99. ;  (from  which  masteriy  work  the  pre 
ceding  sketch  of  the  progress  or  Mohammedism  Iws  1>een  chiedy  drawn. 
Less  on  the  Antbenticity  of  the  New  Teatunent,  pp.  377— 38&  Bp.  Porteua 
on  the  Christian  Revelation,  propoaidoa  viii.  See  also  Bp.  Sumner'a  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  chap.  Wi.  on  the  Wisdom  manifested  in  the  Chria* 
tlan  Bcripiurea,  compared  with  (be  Ume>a«rvinf  polky  of  Mohammed. 


ignormU  of  U^no  umkr^andrng  would  fail  to  be  eotmneed 
^  it. 

Aruwer.  The  opposers  of  the  ChristiaD  rerelation  oannot 
with  propriety  ur^  its  non-aiUTersality  as  an  objection ;  for 
iheb  religion  (if  the  deism  or  rather  atheism,  which  they 
wish  to  propasate,  may  be  desiffnated  by  that  name,)  is  to 
▼ery  far  from  oeinff  nniTorsal,  Uiat,  for  one  who  professes 
deism,  we  shall  find  in  the  world  one  thousand  who  profess 
Christianity.  Besides,  we  clearly  see  that  many  benefits 
which  Goa  has  bestowed  on  men  are  partial  as  to  the  en- 
joyment. Some  are  gi^en  to  particular  nations,  but  denied 
to  the  rest  of  the  wond :  others  are  possessed  by  some  in- 
diyiduals  only  of  a  faToured  nation.  A  moderate  know- 
ledge of  histoiy  will  be  sufficient  to  couTince  us,  that  in  the 
moral  flroyemment  of  the  world,  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
aa  well  as  mental  endowments,  and  the  means  of  improye- 
ment,  are  distributed  with  what  appears  to  us  an  unequal 
hand.  When  the  objections  to  this  me(]ualitjr  of  distribution 
are  considered  and  refuted,  the  objection  arising  from  the 
partial  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  answered  at  the  same 
time. 

The  subject,  howeyer,  may  be  yiewed  in  another  light. 
Some  blessings  flow  immediately  from  God  to  eyery  person 
who  enjoys  them :  others  are  conyeyed  by  the  instrumen- 
tality or  man ;  and  depend  on  the  philanthropy  of  man  for 
Iheir  continuance  and  extension.  The  last  is  ine  case  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it  was  first  reyealed, 
it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ; 
and  its  propagation  in  the  world  eyer  since  has  depended  on 
their  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  nations.  That 
a  melancholy  negligence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must 
be  acknowledged  and  deplored.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  numberless  instances  the  most  yiolent 
opposition  has  been  made  .to  the  zealous  endeayours  of 
Christians ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  does  not 
now  enlighten  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If  a  conoueror, 
followed  by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  bum 
the  cities  and  yiliages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  ana  the  fields 
c^^  com,  and  the  people  perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  their 
misery  to  be  ascnbea  to  a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the 
Buperabounding  wickedness  of  man?  The  answer  will 
equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.> 
^  But  the  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Uhristianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an 
age ;  but  a  scheme  of  mercy,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs, 
and  which,  oyercoming  all  opposition,  will  ultimately  be  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  earth.  Th*  most  enlightened  and 
best  ciyilized  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been 
blest  with  the  Gospel;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  to 
whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  fayour  has  been  with- 
held from  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel  should  keep  pace  with  the  improyements  of  rea- 
son. Tne  wisdom  of  this  appointment  is  eyident  Reyela- 
tion  is  most  properly  bestowed  after  the  weakness-  of  human 
reason,  in  its  best  state,  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence. Besides,  it  would  not  haye  answered  the  design  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  been  uniyer- 
sally  spread  at  the  beginning.  The  conceptions  which  the 
conyerted  heathens  formed  of  the  trae  religion  were  necessa- 
rily yery  imperfect :  hence  sprang  the  great  corraptions  of 
Christianity  which  so  early  preyailed.  Had  the  Christian 
religion  been  uniyersally  propagated  in  the  first  ages,  it  would 
haye  been  diffused  in  an  imperfect  form.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  other  objec- 
tions that  haye  been  Jbrought  against  Christianity,  haying 
rendered  its  diyine  oriffinal  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  tendency 
of  these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
ehaff  (which  at  the  beginning  necessarily  mixed  itself  with 
the  Gospel),  and  to  make  Christians  draw  their  religion  from 
the  Scriptures  alone.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity,  in  Sie  course 
of  ages,  will  accjuire  its  genuine  form.  Then,  also,  it  will 
be  surrounded  with  the  greatest  lustre  of  eyidence ;  and  al- 
though, for  the  reason  just  stated,  the  Gospel  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  cotnjMuratiyely  a  few  countries,  yet  we  are 
assured  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to  them  all,  and 
will  be  diffused  oyer  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its  attendant 
blessings.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostles,  relatiye  to  the  extension  oflbe  Gospel,  expressly 
announce  that  it  is  to  be  thus  progressiyeiy  diffused,  and 
that  it  will  finally  triumph,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lard,  at  the  watert  cover  the  eea, 

•  BogQo'a  Eany  on  the  Dlflna  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  986. 
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(Isa.  xi.  9.)  Through  the  diyine  blessing  on  the  labours  of 
hundreds  or  faithful  missionaries,  who  haye  been  and  are  now 
employed  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  all  lands,  we  sck  srreat 
adyances  aetualfy  made  in  spreading  Christianity ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  the  Gosnel  will  be  planted,  agreeabn^  to  the  di- 
yine predictions,  in  ail  the  yast  continents  of  Africa,  Asia, 
America,  and  in  the  islands  of  Austral  Asia. 

The  sincerity  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  neyer 
do  iustioe  to  the  means  wnich  God  has  graciously  youchsafed ; 
ana  it  will  always  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  among 
many,  there  exists  little  more  Uian  the  name  of  Christian.  But 
the  adyocates  of  Christianity  do  not  jiretend  that  its  eyidence 
is  so  irresistible,  that  no  understanding  can  fail  of  being  con- 
yinced  by  it;  nor  do  they  deny  it  to  naye  been  within  the 
coinpass  of  diyine  power,  to  have  communicated  to  the  world 
a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  giyen  to  his  com-* 
munication  a  stronger  and  more  extensiye  influence.  But  the 
not  haying  more  eyidence,  is  not  a  sufiicient  reason  for  rejects 
ing  that  which  we  already  haye.  If  such  evidence  were  irre- 
sistibkf  it  would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  probation :  it  would  call  for 
no  exereise  of  candour,  seriousness,  humility,  inquiry ;  no  sub- 
mission of  passions,  interests,  and  prejudices,  to  moral  evi- 
dence, and  to  probable  truth ;  no  habits  of  reflection ;  none  of 
that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  which 
forms  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which  induces 
men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible  inti- 
mation of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  pre- 
sent oleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating 
his  favour.  *'  Men*s  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they 
will  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves  bjr  impartial  consi^ 
deration ;  and,  afterwards,  whether  they  will  act  as  the  case 
requires  upon  the  evidence  which  they  tiave.  And  this,  we 
find  by  experience,  is  often  our  probation,  in  our  temporal 
capacity."* 

Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  were  irresisti- 
ble, it  would  leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  internal 
evidence;*  which  ought  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the 
proof  of  every  revelation,  because  it  is  a  species  of  evidence 
which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of 
virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  dejgree  of  those 
qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom  it  addresses. 
Men  of  ^ooi dispositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  affect- 
ed by  the  iinpression  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make 
on  their  minds ;  and  their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by 
these  impressions.  It  is  likewise  true  that  they  who  sin- 
cerely act,  or  sincerely  endeavour  to  act,  according  to  what 
thej  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just  result  orthe  proba- 
bilities (or,  if  the  reader  nlease,  the  possibilities)  in  natural 
and  revved  religion,  which  they  themselves  perceive,  and 
according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and  above 
all,  according  to  the  just  effect  of  those  principles  of  gratitude 
and  devotion,  which  even  the  view  of^nature  generates  in  a 
well-ordered  mind,  ieldomfail  of  proceeding  further.  This 
also  may  have  been  exactly  what  was  designed.^  On  the 
contrary,  where  any  persons  never  set  themselves  heartily  and 
in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religiony— or  who  secretly  wish  it 
may  not  prove  true,  and  who  are  less  attentive  to  evidence  than 
to  difficulties,  and  more  attentive  to  objections  than  to  what 
has  long  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in  answer  to  them ; 
^-euch  persons  can  scarcely  be  Uiought  in  a  likely  way  of 
seeing  tne  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  certainly 
true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  proved.  '*  If  any 
accustom  themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the 
way  of  mirth  and  sport:  if  they  attend  to  fotms  and  repre- 
sentations, and  inadeauate  manners  of  expression,  instead  of 
the  real  things  intended  by  them  (for  signs  of^n  can  be  no 
more  than  inadequately  expressive  of  the  things  signified^ : 
or  if  they  substitute  human  errors,  in  the  room  of  divine  trutn ; 
why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some  men 
from  seeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others ;  as 
a  like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common  spe- 
culation and  practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder 
them  from  attaining  that  knowledge  and  right  understanding, 
in  matters  of  common  speculatipn  and  practice,  which  more 
fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to  ?  And  the  effect  will  be 
the  same,  whetiier  their  neglect  of  seriously  considering  the 
evidence  of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour  with  regard 
to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser 

•  Bmler'fl  Afialogj,  part  H.  chap.  y\.  p.  2Zr.  The  whole  of  that  chapter, 
which  treats  oo  the  objection  now  under  consideration,  will  aboudanUy 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  dtiisent  pervml 

a  This  sort  of  evidence  is  ftilljr  stated  in  the  fbOowioff  chapter. 

♦  Paley'iBvidences,  toI.  ii.  pp  840-aBB. 
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▼ices ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  figuni- 
tive  manners  of  expression,  as  well  as  errors,  administer  oo> 
casions  of  ridicule  when  the  things  intended,'  and  the  truth 
itself,  would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far, 
as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and  prudence  in  worldly  affairs, 
and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair  their  faculty  of  reason.  ^  And, 
in  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passion,  and  prejudice,  do 
hinder  us  from  being  ^ghtly  informed,  with  respect  to  com- 
mon things ;  and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  ana  perhans  in 
some  farmer  providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us, 
and  from  being  seen  when  it  is.  The  Scripture^  does  declare, 
that  every  one  shall  not  underttand.  And  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, by  what  providential  conduct  this  comes  to  pass : 
whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity  was,  originally  and  with 
design,  put  and  lefl  so,  as  that  those  who  are  desirous  of 
evading  moral  obligations  should  not  see  it;  and  that  honest- 
minded  persons  should ;  or,  whether  it  come  to  pass  by  any 
other  means/*'  Now,  that  Christianity  has  been  established 
in  the  world,  and  is  still  spreading  in  all  directions,  God  does 
not  work  miracles  to  make  men  religious ;  he  only  sets  the 
truth  before  them,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  It 
was  and  is  the  merciful  design  of  God,  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  to  save  it,— even  to  save  all,  without  exception, 
who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel.  He  that  be- 
lieves and  obeys  the  Gospel  shall  not  finally  be  condemned, 
but  will  obtain  a  complete  pardon :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  wilfully  rejects  this  last  great  offer  of  salvation  to 
mankind,  must  expect  the  consequence.  And  the  ground  of 
his  condemnaiion  is,  that  such  a  person  ehootea  to  remain  igno- 
rant, rather  than  to  submit  himself  to  the  teachings  of  this 
heavenly  revelation.  Light  (Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  fountain  of  light  and  life)  is  come  into  the  world 
(diffusing  his  benign  influences  every  where,  and  favouring 
men  with  a  clear  and  full  revelation  of  the  divine  will) :  arut 
yet  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  lights  have  preferred 
sin  to  holiness  :^-and  why  1->-J7ooati«e  their  deeds  ivere  eoil. 
The  bad  man  avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  him ;  while 
the  good  man  seeks  it,  as  the  ground-work  and  proof  of  his 
actions.' 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to 
this  section  would  permit :  we  shall  therefore  add  but  two 
more  instances  in  illustration  of  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

The  first  is,  the  long^  apostasy  and  general  corruption  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under 
such  express  and  particular  characters,  m  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings ;  wnich,  all  the  world  may  see,  has  been  abundantly  ful- 
filled in  the  church  of  Rome.  Who  that  had  lived  in  those 
days,  when  Christianity  was  struggling  under  all  the  incum- 
bent weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  intolerance  and 
persecution,  could  from  the  state  of  things  have  possibly  con- 
jectured, that  a  rising  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would 
ever  have  given  birUi  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oftpose  and  exalt 
himself  above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  Ctod  in 
the  tempk  qf  Ood^  and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of 
universal  spiritual  empire  t  Who,  that  behelathe  low  estate 
of  the  Christian  churcn  in  the  first  age  of  its  existence,  could 
ever  have  divined  that  a  remarkable  character  would  one  day 
arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a  vast  monarchy,  whose 
coming  should  be  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won^ 
ders  (pretended  miracles),  and  with  all  aeeeivabkness  of  wfi- 
rigfiteousness,  commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels, 
or  departed  saints ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  frtm  meats?  In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  the 
beast,  and  thefabe  prophet,  and  the  harlot  of  Babylon,  now  ex- 
emplified in  every  particular,  and  in  a  city  that  is  seated  upon 
seven  mountains :  so  that,  if  the  pontiff  of  Rome  had  sat  for 
his  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness  could  not  have  been 
drawn.*    The  existence  of  these  monstrous  corruptioiiB  of 

•  Dan.  xtt.  10.  See  aim  laa.  zzlx  13, 14.  Matt  t1.23L  and  zL  2&  and  zUI. 
11,  12.  John  iii.  19.  t.  44.  1  Cor.  fl.  14.  and  2  Cor.  ir.  4.  2  Tim.  Hi.  13.  an 
thai  aiTecUonate  aa  wellaa  aathoritative  admonition,  ao  very  many  dmea  In- 
culcated, He  that  hath  ean  to  A«ar,  let  kim  hear.  Orotioa  aaw  ao  ationf  ly 
the  thing  mtended  In  tbeae,  and  other  paaaagea  of  Scrlptnre  of  the  like 
aenae,  aa  to  aajr,  that  the  proof  giTen  to  oa  of  Cbrlatlanity  waa  leaa  than  it 
might  have  been  for  thia  Terr  porpoae :  Ut  ita  aermo  evangelii  tanqoam  lapia 
eaaet  Lydius  ad  qnem  ingenia  aanabilia  eiplorarentur.  De  Ver.  EeL  Chriat 
Kb.  iL  towarda  the  end. 

•  Builer'a  Analogy,  part  li.  ch.  vl.  pp.  27IL  273. 

•  The  topica  above  eonaldered  are  ably  diaeuaaed  and  lllnatimted  in  vaii* 
oos  otherpointa  of  view,  in  Mr.  Lonadale'a  three  diacooraea.  entitled  "Borne 
popular  ObjeetioDa  againac  Chrtatlanity  eonaldered,  and  the  general  Cha- 
ncier of  Unbelief  repreaented.**    8to.  London,  182a 

«  On  the  New  Teatament  propheciea  reapecting  the  papal  antlehriat  (as 
welt  aa  thoaa  of  Paniel)  aee  Bp.  Ne  wton'a  DiaaertatJona,  toL  U.  Bp.  Honfa 
luradncllon  ta  Prophecy,  aermMia  7.  and  &  (Wnrka,  toL  t.  pp.  171—832.) 


the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  no  human 
penetration  could  have  foreseen,  is  a  ^r^t  confirmation  ana 
standing  monument  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  demon- 
strates me  divine  inspiration  of  those  persons  who  wrote  these 
books,  and  circumstantialhr  predicted  future  events  and  future 
corruptions  of  religion,  innmtely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  con> 
ception  and  discernment  merely  human. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  ihe  present  spread  of  mfi- 
delity,  in  various  parts  of  the  professedly  Christian  world, 
the  efforts  of  which  to  subvert  Uie  Christian  faidi  (we  know) 
will  ultimately  be  in  vain,  *«  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail"  against  the  church  of  Christ  Among  the  various 
siffns  of  the  last  days,  that  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Messiah^s  kingdom,  or  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  it  is  foretold  that  **  there  shall  come  scoffers  and  mockers, 
walking  after  their  own  huts,  who  sqmrate  tkemaehes  by  apos- 
tasy, sengual,  not  having  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  ownsehes, 
covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  duobedient  to  parents, 
tmthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truee-breokers, 
false  accusers,  ineoniinent,  fierce,  detpisers  of  those  that  are  ma, 
traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  mare  than  ncers 
of  God:  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power 
thereof:^  (3  Pet  iii.  3.  Jude  18, 19.  3  Tim.  iii.  3^-5.) 
These  predictions  point  out  the  true  source  of  all  ii^delity, 
and  of  men's  motives  for  scoffing  at  religion. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holj ;  it  requires 
holiness  of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil 

Sovemment  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states 
epends  upon  religion ;  it  ministers  to  social  order,  confers 
stability  upon  government  and  laws,  and  gives  security  to 
property.  **  Religion,  unfeiornedly  loved,  ]^rfecteth  men's 
abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  common- 
wealth ;"  while  infidelity,  immorality,  and  sedition  usually  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  infidelity  is 
closely  allied  with  the  revolutionary  question ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  eager  to  revolutionize  o/Texisting 
governments,  under  the  ostensible  pretence  of  promoting  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  are  alike  infidels  in  pre- 
cept and  in  practice.  The  one  is  a  necessary  consequence 
or  the  other,  for  scepticism  subverts  the  whole  foundatioD  of 
morals ;  it  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste,  but  also 

f  remotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness.^ 
[ence,  presumptuous  and  imj^atient  of  subordination,  these 
♦'  scoffers"  and  "  mockers"  wish  to  follow  the  impulse  ot 
their  own  lusts  and  depraved  passions,  and  consequently  hate 
the  salutary  moral  restraints  imposed  by  the  Gospel.  **  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  a  code  of  laws  as  well  as  a  system  of 
doctrines ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well  as  of  faith.  It  has  cer- 
tain conditions  inseparably  connected  with  the  belief  of  it,  to 
which  there  is  but  too  oi\en  a  great  unwillingness  to  submit 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedi- 
ence ;  and  hence  arises  the  main  objection  to  it  Cherishing 
unchristian  dispositions  and  passions  in  their  bosoms,  ana 
very  freouently  also  devoted  to  unchristian  practices  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  abandon,— men  pretend  to  decide 
upon  the  evidences  of  a  religion  from  which  they  have  little 
to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  if  it  be  true."  Therefore,  they 
labour  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  is  not  true,  in  order  that  they 
may  rid  uiemselves  of  its  injunctions ;  and,  to  save  them- 
selTes  the  trouble  /of  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  they  copy 
and  reassert,  without  acknowledgment,  the  ofVreiuted  objec- 
tions of  former  opposers  of  revelation.  And,  as  ridicuTiog 
religion  is  the  most  likely  way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight 
of  uie  unreflecting  multitude,  scoffers,  having  no  solid  argu- 
ment to  produce  against  revelation,  endeavour  to  burlesque 
some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge  others  with  being  contra- 
dictory ;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  superficial 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length  they  sueceea  in  per- 
suading themselves  that  it  is  a  foivery,  ana  then  throw  the 
reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  their  evu  propensities.  The  his- 
tory of  revolutionary  France, — the  avowed  contempt  of  reli- 
gion, morbid  insensibility  to  morals,  desecrated  sabbaths,^ 
and  abandonment  to  amusements  the  most  frivolous  and  dissi- 
pating, which  still  prevail  in  that  country,  as  well  as  on  other 

Kett  00  Prophecy,  ^L  U.  pp.  1—61.    ▲  eompendioot  Ti«fw  of  (heae  predie- 
^na  may  also  be  aeen  In  MadQaightfa  Truth  of  the  Goapel  Hiatery,  p^ 
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•  T%e  topica  aboTe  alluded  to  are  ttlnstratad  with  uneqaalled  aiynrnem 
and  eloquence  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  tai  hia  dfacourae  on  Blodem  Infldett- 
ty,  eonaldered  with  reapect  to  iu  influence  on  aoclety .  The  experience  ol 
more  than  thirty  yeara,  whicb  b^re  elapaed  atnce  that  diacoarae  was  de- 
lirered,  baa  conflrmed  the  trulb  of  every  one  of  the  preacher'a  obaenra- 


•  Soon  after  tlie  return  of  Looia  XVni.  to  Ihe  tbmne  of  bia  aneeatom,  th» 
F^ch  compelled  him  to  repeal  hIa  decree  fi>r  anforebic  a  more  decent 
obaervaoee  of  the  atbbath. 
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parts  of  the  Contliient, — the  npid  strides  with  which  infi- 
delity is  advancing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  Uie  ef- 
forts which  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate  the  same 
deadly  principles  among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own 
couD&ry ,  are  all  so  many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  prophecies.  But  the  spirit  which  predicted  these 
events  b  tne  very  same  which  was  poured  out  upon  the 
apostles,  and  enlightened  their  minds  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel;  therefore  the  apostles,  who  wrote  the  New 
Testament,  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  were  enlightened 
by  it. 

The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplish- 
ment are  only  a  few,  in  comparison  of  those  which  might 
have  been  adduced:  but  they  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  candid  and  sincere  investigator  of  the  evidences 
of  divine  revelation,  that  the  writings  which  contain  them 
could  only  be  composed  under  divine  inspiration ;  because 
they  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so  contingent, 
that  no  human  foresight  could  by  any  possibility  predict 
them.  The  argument  from  propnecv  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
formed  from  the  consideration  of  single  prophecies,  but  from 
ail  the  prophecies  taken  together,  and  considered  as  making 
one  system  ;  in  which,  from  the  mutual  connection  and  de- 
pendence of  its  parts,  preceding  prophecies  prepare  and  illus- 
trate those  whicn  follow,  and  Siese  again  reflect  liffht  on  the 
foregoing :  just  as  in  any  philosophical  system,  that  which 
shows  the  solidity  of  it  is  the  harmony  and  consistency  of 
the  whole,  not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  instances. 
Hence,  though  the  evidence  be  but  small,  from  the  comple- 
tion of  any  one  prophecy  taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence 
being  always  something,  the  amount  of  the  whole  evidence 
resultiog  from  a  great  number  of  prophecies,  all  relative  to 
the  same  design,  is  very  considerable ;  like  many  scattered 
rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  concentred 
into  one  point,  sh^l  form  a  strong  light,  and  strike  the  senses 
very  powerfully.  This  evidence  is  not  simply  a  growing 
evidence,  but  is,  indeed,  multiplied  upon  us  from  the  number 
of  reflected  lights,  which  the  several  component  parts  of  such 
a  system  reciprocally  throw  upon  each ;  till  at  length  the 
conviction  rises  into  a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty.* 

y.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  and  un- 
certainty of  prophecy ;  but  they  arise  from  not  duly  consider- 
ing its  manner  and  design.  The  langtiage  has  been  assigned 
as  one  cause  of  its  obscurity,  and  the  indiaiinctnesa  of  its  re- 
preaeniaiion  as  another,  but  with  how  little  reason  or  pro- 
priety the  following  considerations  will  evince. 

Answer. — 1.  As  prophecy  lb  a  peculiar  species  of  writing, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  Language  of  which 
it  makes  use.  Sometimes  it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most 
commonly  figurative  signs.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  prophets ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account 
to  be  considered  as  a  nddie.  The  symbols  are  derived  from 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  from  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  mostdoselv 
connected,  or  by  whom  they  were  most  violently  opposea. 
Hiese  symbols  nave  their  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uniform 
and  as  certain  as  any  oUier  kind  of  langua^  :>  and  whoever 
applies  his  mind  with  patience  and  attention  to  the  subject 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy, 
and  the  colour  of  the  events  foretold,  whether  prosperous  or 
calamitous ;  though  he  may  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  to 
what  person,  or  precise  time  and  place,  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clea> 
ness  in  prophecy,  arising  from  an  Indistinct  Representation 
OF  the  Event,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  some  prophe- 
cies be  obscure,  others  are  clear :  the  latter  furnish  a  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  former  contain  no- 
thing against  iL  In  many  instances,  the  obscurity  is  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy.  Some 
predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  and  were  peculiarly  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  to  whom  they  were  immediat^y  delivered :  on 
which  account  they  were  more  plain.  This  remark  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  Theie  are  other  predictions,  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  lived  in  auer-ases,  particularly  the  mid- 
dle ages.  To  the  first  Christians  mese  were  obscure ;  but 
when  the  time  advanced  towards  their  accomplishment,  the 

>  Bp.  Hurd's  IntrDduction  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy.  (Works,  voL  t.  p.  39.) 
•  On  the  InterpreCBlion  of  the  Prophetic  LengUBge  of  the  BcriptureiL  see 
VOL  il.  pert  U.  book  tt.chaiiterT. 


veil  was  mdnally  drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  cleariy 
seen,  and  better  understood.  Another  class  of  predictions 
looked  forward  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  church.  These  ap- 
peared obscure  both  to  the  first  Christians  and  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  middle  ages :  but,  when  that  generation  appeared, 
for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divine  Will  that  they  should  be  left 
on  record,  light  began  to  shine  upon  them  ;  and  the  minds 
of  men  were  awakened  to  look  out  for  their  accomplish- 
ment in  some  great  events,  which  would  display  the  gloiy 
of  God,  and  ^vance  the  happiness  of  his  servants.  In 
this  way  the  obscurity  of  many  prophecies  will  be  accounted 
for. 

3.  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  pro- 
phecy, whether  by  its  peculiar  sjrmbols  or  by  a  dark  repre- 
sentation, will  appear,  on  considering  the  Nature  or  thjb 
Subject.  Some  of  the  events  predicted  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  fate  of  nations  depends  upon  them ;  and  they  are  to 
be  brougrht  into  existence  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  If 
the  prophecies  had  been  delivered  in  plainer  terms,  some  per- 
sons would  have  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accomplish- 
ment, as  others  would  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would 
the  actions  of  men  appear  so  free,  or  the  providence  of  God 
so  conspicuous  in  their  completion.  **  The  obscurity  of  pro- 
phecy was  further  necessary  to  prevent  the  Old  Testament 
economy  from  sinking  too  much  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  lived  under  it  It  served,  merel}r  to  erect  the  expecta- 
tion of  better  things  to  come,  without  indisposing  men  from 
the  state  of  discipUne  and  improvement,  which  was  designed 
to  prepare  for  futurity.  The  whole  Jewish  dispensation  was 
a  kind  of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immeaiate  and  ulti- 
mate end.  It  immediately  separated  the  Jews  from  the  other 
nations,  and  preserved  the  holy  oracles,  committed  to  their 
custody,  from  being  corrupted  by  idolatrous  intercourse ;  and 
it  ultimately  maintained  the  hope  of  the  Messias  and  his 
reign.  The  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians  and  Hebrews ;  that  '*  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  men  to  Christ'* — ^"  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  but  the  body  was  Christ," 

**  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
commodated with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  to  comtort  the  people  of  God  and  to  confirm  their 
faith,  according  as  they  and  the  state  of  religion  recjuired  it* 
On  Adam's  faU,  on  Abraham's  separation  from  an  idolatrous 
world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the  new  economy  by  Moses,  on 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  on  the  commencement  of 
Christianity,  prophecies  were  communicated  with  a  growing 
light ;  and  ^ev  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  with 
the  proffress  or  events  to  the  end  of  the  world."' 

But  Siouffh  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scripture  are  ob- 
scure enough  to  exercise  the  churcn,  yet  others  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  illuminate  it;  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  ful- 
filled, the  better  they  are  understood.  In  the  present  form 
of  prophecy  men  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  and  they 
fulhl  the  prophecies  without  intending,  or  thinking,  or  know- 
ing that  they  do  so.  The  accomplishment  strips  off  the  veil ; 
and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  appears  in  all  its  splendour. 
Time,  that  detracts  something  from  the  evidence  of  other 
writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority 
of  the  prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  than 
the  present,  as  the  present  understands  more  than  the  past ; 
and  the  perfect  accomplishment  will  produce  a  perfect  know- 
ledge ot  all  the  prophecies.  Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think 
that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle  wrought  in  favour  of  re- 
ligion, they  would  readily  resign  all  their  scruples,  believe 
without  doubt,  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very  thinar 
which  is  thus  desired  we  have.  We  have  the  greatest  ana 
most  striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies 
already  accomplished  :^-accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Ethiopi- 
ans, 'J^yre,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  the  four  great  monarchies,  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  Jerusalem,  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  iic.  &c.  *^  And  this  is  not  a  transient  mira- 
cle, ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  performed ;  but  is  permanent, 
,and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It  is 
not  a  miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is 
subject  to  our  own  inspection  and  exammation.  It  is  not  a 
miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  othere,  but  is  open 
to  the  observation  and  contemplation  of  all  mankind :  and 
after  so  many  ages  is  still  growing,  still  improving  to  fnture 
ages.    What  stronger  miracle,  therefore,  can  we  require  for 

•  Dr.  Ranken's  Initltates,  p.  360. 
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OUT  oonyiction  1  Or  whM  will  tiTail  if  this  be  found  ineffee^ 
taal  T  If  we  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecj,  neither  would 
we  bepersuadea  thougrh  one  rose  from  the  dead.  What  can 
be  plainer  ?    We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the 


Scripton  prophecies  accomplished ;  ttid  if  the  Scripture  pn><- 
phecies  are  accomplished,  tne  Scriptures  must  be  me  Wonl 
of  Ood ;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  must  be  true.'*^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

INTERNAL   EVIDENCES   OF  THE    INSPIRATION  OF   THE    SCBIPTURE8. 


Thi  arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contained  in 
the  precedmg  chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external 
evidence  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of  Grod ;  and 
without  seeking  for  additional  testimony,  we  might  safely 
rest  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  on  tiiose  prooTs.  There 
are,  howeyer,  several  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so 
obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to 
the  consciences  and  judgments  of  every  person  whether  learned 
or  illiterate,  and  leave  infidels  in  every  situation  without  ex- 
cuse. These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines 
and  the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tares, — ^the  harmony  subsisting  between  eveiy  part, — ^their 
miraculous  preservation, — and  tlie  tendency  of  tne  whole  to 
promote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  bj  the  blessed  effects  which  are  invariably  produced 
by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of  the  Bible,--together  with 
the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  revelation 
over  all  other  religions. 


SECTION  L 

THE  ST8T1M  OF  DOCTRINK,  AND  THK  MORAL  PRBCKPTS,  WHICH 
ARE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES,  ARE  SO  EXCELLENT,  AND 
SO  PERFECTLY  HOLY,  THAT  THE  PERSONS  WHO  PUBLISHED 
THEM  TO  THE  WORLD  MUST  RAVE  DERIVED  THEM  FROM  A 
PURER  AND  MORE  EXALTED  SOURCE  THAN  THEIR  OWN  ME- 
DITATIONS. 

Nothing  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of 
truth  and  holiness.  Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almighty 
and  of  his  perfections,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  commend  themselves  to  our  reason, 
as  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings. 
In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  a  just  and  correct  idea 
of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which  are  offered  to 
our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  nccessar^  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volmne 
opens  with  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,--an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  tlie  Almighty,  which 
is  there  described  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  accommo- 
dated to  the  capacities  of  man,  and  with  a  noble  simplicity ; 
together  with  tne  original  formation  of  man,  who  is  represent- 
ed as  having  been  created  after  the  divine  image,  invested 
with  domimon  over  the  inferior  creation  (but  wiQi  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as  his 
sovereign  Lord),  and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state^-^ 
happy  state  of  purity  and  innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this 
account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  which  have  obtained 
among  the  nations.  We  are  further  informed  that  man  fell 
from  Uiat  state  by  sinning  against  his  Maker,'  and  that  sin 

1  Bp.  Newtoo  on  Prophecy,  vol.  il.  pp.  412-416.  Bogae  od  the  DWin« 
Auihorttj  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  169—171. 

*  The  particular  injunction,  which  (Mosea  tella  ua)  was  laid  upon  oar  first 
parents,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  (Oen.  ii.  17. X  haa  been 
a  favourite  subject  of  sneer  and  cavil  with  the  opposers  of  revelation.  A 
little  conaideraiion,  however,  will  show  that  it  had  nothing  in  it  unbecoming 
the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  For,  since  Ood  was  pleaaed  to  consti- 
tale  man  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  so  laige  a  grant 
and  so  many  advantages,  it  was  manifestly  proper  that  he  should  require 
some  particular  instance  of  homage  and  fcaltY,  to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of 
his  dependence,  and  an  acknowlodj<mcnt  on  his  part  that  he  was  under  the 
dominion  of  a  higher  Lorrl,  to  whom  he  owed  the  most  absolute  subjection 
and  obedience.  And  what  instance  of  homage  could  bo  more  proper,  cir- 
cumstanced as  man  then  was,  than  bis  being  obliged  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  of  paradise  t  It 
pleased  €lod  to  insist  only  upon  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  Indulged  him  in  full  hberty  as  to  all  the  rest ;  and  thia  served  both 
as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Supreme  Lord,  from  whose  bonnttftil  grant  he 
beld  panuJise  andall  its  enjoyments,  and  was  also  fitted  to  teach  our  first  pa- 
rents a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  abstinence  and  self-deniaL— one  of  the 
most  necessary  lessons  in  a  state  of  probation ;  and  also  of  unreserved 
iuboiissioa  to  the  authority  and  will  of  God,  and  aa  implicit  resignation  to 


broudit  death  into  the  world,  together  with  all  the  miseries 
to  which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious;  but  that  the 
merciful  Parent  of  our  being,  in  his  grreat  goodness  and  com- 
passion, was  pleased  to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries 
of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  Uie 
faith  and  hope  of  his  ofiending  creatures,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  religion  towards  him.  (Gen.  iii.)  Accoidinffly,  the  re- 
ligion delivered  in  the  Scripture  is  the  religion  of  man  in  bis 
lapsed  state ;  and  every  one  who  imparttaUy  and  carefully 
investigates  and  considers  it,  will  find  that  one  scheme  of  re- 
ligion and  of  moral  duty,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried 
throughout  the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection 
and  accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  religion  may  be 
considered  principally  under  three  periods,  viz.  the  religion 
of  the  patriarchal  times, — the  doctnnes  and  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,^-and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  revelation.' 

$  1.  A  CONCXSB  VIEW  OF  THK  ULIOIOK  OF  TEC  PATBIABOHAL 
TIMES. 

Patriarchal  Doctrines  concerning;  L  The  J^ature  and  ^ttri^ 
butes  of  God!  U.  Bis  Worships  and,  UL  The  Moral 
Duties  of  Man, 

I.  The  book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Patriarchal  Theology.  We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  the 
creator  of  all  thinffs  (i.),  as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things, 
by  his  general  andparticular  providence  (xiv.  19.  xlv.  5.  7, 8. 
1.  20.  xxii.  8.  13,  14.)  ;  that  he  is  everlasting  (xxi.  33.) ;  om- 
niscient, for  none  but  God  can  know  all  things,  whether  past 
or  future  (iii.  8 — 10.  xv.  3 — 16.  xviiL  18.  compared  with 
Exod.  i.  7.)  ;  true  (Gren.  vi.  7.  compared  with  vii.  xvii.  20. 
compared  with  xxv.  16.  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii.  10.); 
almighty  (xvii.  1.  xviii.  14.  xxxv.  11.)  ;  holy  and  just  (xviu. 
25.  with  xix.^  ;  kind  (xxiv.  12.)  ;  supreme  (xiv.  19.) ;  merci- 
ful (xxxii.  10.) ;  and  hng^wfering  (vi.  3.^ ;  gracious  to- 
wards those  who  fear  him  (vi.  8.)  ;  and  that,  though  he 
sometimes  tries  them  (xxii.  1.^,  jet  he  is  always  with  them 
(xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  15.  xxxix.  2, 3. 21, 22.),  and  has  an  especial 
regard  for  them.  (xv.  1.  xviii.  17.  2&--32.  xix.  22.  xx.  6. 
xxv.  21.  xxvi.  12.  xxviii.  15.  xxix.  32.  xxxi.  42.)  We  leara 
further,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  H.  31.) ;  and  that, 
since  the  &11,  man  is  bom  prone  to  evil.  (vi.  5.  viii.  21«] 

the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  them  to  keep 
their  sensitive  appetite  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  reason ;  to  take  tbem  off 
from  too  close  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  good,  and  to  engage  them 
to  place  their  highest  happiness  in  God  alone ;  and.  finally,  to  keep  their 
desire  alter  knowledge  within  iust  bounds,  so  aa  to  be  content  with  know- 
ing what  was  really  proper  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  notprasnme 
to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable  curiosity  into  thinga  which  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  which  God  had  not  thought  fit  to  reveal.  Leiand's  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers,  vol  ii.  pp.  144,  145.  The  objection  here  briefly  snswered 
is  fully  treated  and  refuted  by  the  same  learned  writer  in  hia  Answer  lo 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  ch.  15. 

>  To  avoid  unneceaaary  repetitions  of  references  to  aathoritles,  the  reader 
is  informed  (besides  the  authors  incidentallycited  for  some  particular  topics) 
the  following  sections  are  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Le- 
land'a  View  of  the  l>eistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.pp.  377—^16.,  and  his  incompar»> 
ble  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Necessity  or  tne  Christian  Revelation,  2  vola. 
8vo. :  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  i2mo. ;  Dr.  Randolph's  Discourseiu 
entitled  "  The  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  Vindicated,'*  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  Ac. ;  the  Ency- 
clopedia Biblica  of  Alstedius,  8vo.  Francofurti,  1626 :  Mr.  Faber's  Hora 
Mosaics :  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch ;  the  Collection  of  the 
Boytean  Lectures ;  Abbadie,  Trait«  de  la  Verity  de  la  Religion  Chn  tienne, 
tome  ii. :  and  Vemet,  Traits  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chrftienne,  tomes 
ii  iii.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine*s  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Bvidence  of 
Christianity  (London,  IS21,  12mo.) ;  which  an  eminent  professor  iuslly 
says,  "are  written  with  unction  and  eloquence,  and  are  designed  cnielly 
to  show  tliit  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  Uught  not  abstractly,  but  by 
fects  on  which  they  are  grounded ;  that  the  j  are  thus  more  easily  appre- 
hended and  retained,  and  produce  a  more  power  Ail  effect  on  tho  mind  and 
conduct ;  that  they  remove  every  obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  our  access 
to  God ;  they  encourage  our  attachmem  to  him,  and  stimulate  ua  to  serve 
him  by  a  holy  obedience.  In  a  word,  their  object  la,  to  brine  the  character 
of  man  Into  barmony  with  thecbaraoter  of  God."  (Dr.  Raoken't  Inatitatas 
of  ThooVogjt  p.  330.) 
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Tlie  patriarchs  cheriahed  a  hope  of  the  pardoninflr  mero^r  of 
God  towarda  penitent  Binnera  (iy.  7,)^  and  confided  in  him, 
as  the  jttdse  6f  all  the  earth  (xriii.  35.),  and  the  grreat  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  aeek  him ;  which  reward  they 
expected,  not  merely  in  thie  present  evil  world,  but  in  a 
future  state :  for  we  are  told  that  they  mmghi  a  better  country^ 
that  is^  an  kemerUy.  (v.  S3.  24.  compared  with  Heb.  xi.  5. 
zxYiii.  13.  compared  with  Matt.  xxu.  31,  33.  and  xxr.  8. 
compared  with  Heb.  zi.  10.  .14 — \%A  To  the  preceding 
points  we  may  add,  that  a  hope  was  cnerished  from  the  be- 

§  inning,  origmally  founded  on  a  diyine  promise  of  a  great 
aviour,  who  was  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miseries  and 
fuin  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  through  whom  God 
was  to  make  the  rallest  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy 
towards  the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high  degree 
of  glory  and  felicity,  (ill.  15.  xii.  3.  xviL  19.  xxii.  18.  xzvi. 
4.  xlix.  10.) 

II.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Patriarchs,  who  were  animated  by  a  strong  sense  oftheir  obli- 
gation  to  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  universal  ricrht- 
eousnesB.  They  field  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God 
(xxii.  13.  XXXI.  53.  xUi.  18.^ ;  to  bless  him  for  mercies  re- 
ceived (xiv.  90.  xxiv.  37.  53.) ;  and  to  supplicate  him  with 
profound  humility  (xvii.  18.  xviii.  23.  et  uq.  xxiv.  13 — 14.); 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  promoted  Txii.  8.  xxi 
33.) ;  vows  made  to  him  are  to  be  oerformed  (xxviii.  30. 
XXXV.  1—3.);  and  that  idolatry  is  to  oe  renounced,  (xxxv. 
S--4.)  With  regard  to  the  external  rites  of  religion,  the 
most  ancient  on  record  is  that  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God 
(iii.  31.  iv.  3,  4.  viii.  30,  31.^ ;  and  its  having  so  early  and 
universally  obtained  among  ail  nations,  and  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion,  cannot  be  otherwise 
accounted  for,  than  by  supposinpr  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
primitive  religion,  onnnally  enjoined  by  divine  appointment 
to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  The  Sabbath  also  appears  to 
have  been  observe  by  the  patriarchs.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
direct  mention  of  it  before  the  deluge :  but,  after  that  catas- 
trophe, it  is  evident  that  the  observance  of  it  was  familiar  to 
Noah ;  for  he  is  represented  twice  as  waiting  seven  days  be- 
tween his  three  emissions  of  the  dove.  (viii.  10.  120  And 
if  Noah  was  acquainted  with  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
his  ancestors  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

III.  The  Moral  Duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise 
Nearly  announced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example : 
more  particularly  the  duties  of  children  to  honour  their  pa- 
rents (ix.  33,  34.^,  and  ofparents  to  instil  religious  principles 
into  the  minds  ot  their  offspring,  and  to  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample Txviii.  19.) ;  and  oi  servants  to  obey  their  masters. 
(xvi.  9.;  Wars  majr  be  waged  in  ^good  cause,  (xiv.  14 — 
SH).)  Anger  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5,  6.^ ;  strifes 
are  to  be  avoided  (xiii.  8,  9.) ;  murder  is  prohibited  (iv.  8 — 
13.  15.  ix.  6.) ;  hospitality  to  be  exercised  (xviii.  1.  xix.  1.), 
and  also  forgiveness  of  injuries.  (1.  18 — ^20.)  Matrimony  is 
appointed  b^  God  (i.  38.  li.  18.  21—24.)^  from  whom  a  vir- 
tuous wife  IS  to  be  sought  by  prayer  (xxiv.  7.  12.) ;  and  a 
wife  is  to  be  subject  toiler  fausoand.  (hi.  16.)  All  improper 
alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (vi.  1,  2.^  Children 
are  the  gift  of  God  (iv.  1.  xxv.  21.  xxx.  2.  22.)  ;  and  adul- 
tery and  adl  impurity  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.  xxxix. 
9.  xjxiv.  7.  xxxviu.  9.)» 

Tlie  Patriarchal  Religion,  as  above  described,  seems  to 
have  been  the  religion  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth, 
Enoch,  and  the  antediluvian  patriarchs ;  and  afterwards  of 
Noah,  the  second  parent  of  mankind,  and  of  the  several 
heads  of  fiimilies  derived  from  him,  who  probably  carried  it 
with  them  in  their  several  dispersions.  But  above  all,  this 
religion  was  sijgnally  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  was 
illustrious  for  his  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his 
w^ill.  From  him  descended  many  great  nations,  among  whom 
this  religion,  in  its  main  principles,  seems  to  ha^ire  been  pre- 
served, of  which  there  are  noble  remains  in  the  book  of  Job.^ 
Tliere  were  also  remarkable  vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time, 
among  several  other  nations ;  and  indeed  the  belief  of  one 
supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of  pardoning 
mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of 
the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished. 
And  whosoever  among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any 

>  MoldeDhawei)  Introd.  in  libroiCUMmlcos  Vet  elNoT.  Tesit  pp.  19—21. 
*  An  outline  or  the  patiiarehal  doctrines  of  religion,  u  contained  in  the 
feook  of  Job|  is  fiven  infrot  voL  iL  part  L  chapter  UL  Mct.  L  t  z. 


nation,  feared  God  and  was  a  worker  of  righteousness,  mig^t 
be  justly  regarded  as  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  the  nations  became  generally  depraved,  and 
sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corruption;  and  the 
great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure  over- 
whelmed with  an  amazinff  load  of  superstitions,  idolatries, 
and  corruptions  of  all  kin&. 

$  2.   ▲  BUMMART  VIEW  OF  TBI   DOCTRINVS  AlVD   PRXCXPTS  OF 
THK  MOSAIC  mSPBNSATlON. 

General  Obeervatiofu  on  the  Moeaic  Jhepeneatien.'^'L  State* 
munt  efite  J}octrine  eenceming  Ood:  1.  By  Moeeei  and,  t, 
)By  the  Prophei94 — ^11.  Concerning  the  Duty  of  Man  towardo 
6«d— in.  The  Belief  of  a  Future  State^^Vf.  The  Ea> 
peetation  of  a  Redeemer, — V.  The  Morality  of  the  Jewioh 
Code  delineated,'— VL  The  Mooaic  JHopeneation  introduce 
toryto  Chriotianity, 

The. second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scrip* 
tares,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
This  was  really  and  essentially  the  same,  for  substance,  as 
that  which  was  professed  and  practised  in  the  ancient  patri« 
archal  times,'  with  the  addition  of  a  special  covenant  made 
with  a  particular  people ;  among  whom  God  was  pleased, 
for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom  lie  gave 
a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as 
the  safest  mode  of  transmission ;  religion  having  hitherto 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more  easily 
maintained  during  the  long  lives  of  men  in  the  first  ages. 
This  special  covenant  was  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with 
Uie  universal  providence  and  goodness  of  God  towards  man* 
kind ;  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  vacate  or  infringe  the  ancient 
primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning, 
but  which  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends 
of  it,  and  to  preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  ex- 
tinguished. The  principal  end  of 'that  polity,  and  the  main 
view  to  which  it  was  directed,  was  to  restore  and  preserve 
the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  that  polytheism  and 
idolatry  which  began  then  to  spread  generally  through  the 
nations ;  and  to  engage  those  to  whom  it  was  made  Known 
to  the  practice  of-piety,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  by  giving 
them  holy  and  excellent  laws,  expressly  directing  the  parU- 
culars  of  their  duty,  and  enforced  oy  tlie  sanctions  of  a  divine 
authority,  and  also  by  promises  and  threatenings  in  the 
name  ox  God.  Another  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa* 
tion  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  haa  been  promised  from  the  beginning,  and  to 
prepare  men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation 
which  he  was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  exa» 
mines  that  constitution,  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
it  was  admirably  fitted  to  answer  these  most  important  ends* 

I.  The  Thboloot  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  de- 
votional. The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  all- 
perfect  Being,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was 
the  basis  of  all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Israelites,  the 
sole  object  of  their  hopes,  feais,  and  worship.  His  adorable 
perfections,  and  especially  the  supreme  providence  of  Jeho- 
vah—as the  sole  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  benevo- 
lent preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind— are 
described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaf- 
fected strains  of  unrivalled  sublimity ;  which,  while  they  are 
adapted  to  our  finite  apprehensions  by  imagery  borrowed 
from  terrestrial  and  sensiole  objects,  at  the  same  time  raise 
our  conceptions  to  the  contemplation  of  the  spirituality  and 
majesty  oi  Him,  who  '*  dwelleth  in  light  inaccessible.'^ 

1.  The  Law  of  Mosis,  however,  wul  best  speak  for  itself. 
It  was  the  avowed  design  of  that  law  to  teach  the  Israelites 
that  Uiere  is  only  onx  God,  and  to  secure  them  from  that 
polytheism  and  idolatry  which  prevailed  among  all  the  uth 
tions  round  about  them.  And  accordingly  his  essential  unit^ 
is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  his  underived  seli- 
existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Hear,  O  Israel,  says  Moses,  the  Lord  our  God  ie  cmvx  Lord, 
(Deut.  vi.  4.)  Again — The  Lord,  he  u  God  in  heaven  above^ 
and  upon  the  earth  beneath ,-  there  u  none  else,  (iv.  39.)  And 
the  first  commandment  required  them  to  have  no  other  goda 

>  The  Mosaic  law  repealed  or  altered  nothing  in  the  patriarchal  dispenn* 
tion,  beyond  what  the  progressive  developement  of  the  design  of  lafinite 
Wisdom  absolutely  required.  Hence  it  adopted  several  particulars  from 
patriarchism,  such  as  sacrifice,  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  the  priesthood,  the  payment  of  tithes,  certsin  moral  precepts,  and 
the  observance  of  thf>  Sabbath.  These  points  are  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Faber, 
Horse  Mosalcsi  yoL  ii.  pp.  25—^. 
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be$ida  kim.  (Exod.  zx.  3.)  Idolatiy,  or  the  woiship  of  any 
other  gods  but  the  one  Supreme  God,  was  prohibited  under 
the  seveieet  penalties.  They  were  strictly  required  noi  to 
bow  down  to  tie  godt  of  the  heathen  nations^  nor  serve  thfim^  nor 
80  much  as  to  make  mention  of  their  namee,  (Exod.  xxiii.  34.) 
The  law  punished  idolattj  with  death  (Deut.  xiii.  6,  &c.), 
and  denounced  the  curse  or  God  and  utter  destruction  agfainst 
all  those  who  went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.  xi.  28.  xxyiii. 
14,  &c.)  The  Pentateuch  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  one  God,  who  in  the  beginning 
crested  the  heaven  and  tne  earth.  Be  saidj  Let  there  be  lights 
and  there  woe  Ught,  He  made  the  beast*  of  the  earthy  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air^  and  every  living  creature  that  moveih  upon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  loaters.  And  at  last  he  created  man  m  his  own 
image^  after  his  own  likeness;  andgavehim  dominion  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  (Gen.  i.)  This  one 
God  is  described  as  necessarily  self-existent—/  Mf  THAT 
I  JLM-^ds  his  name.  (Exod.  iu.  14.)  He  is  called  the  God 
r,  and  Lord  oflords^  a  great  Qod^  a  mighty,  and  a  terri' 
(Deut.  X.  17.)  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  amongst 
the  ^ods?  Who  ts  Uke  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearfuTin 
praises,  doing  wonders  f  (Ex<xl.  xt.  11.)  He  is  called  the 
most  high  Chd,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth  .*  (€ren«  xiv. 
S3,  &c.)  He  killeth  and  maketh  alive,  he  woundeth  and  he 
healeth :  neither  is  there  any  that  eon  deliver  out  of  his  hand.- 
(Deut.  xxxiL  39.)  He  gives  us  the  rain  in  its  due  season,  and 
sends  grass  in  our  fields .-  And  again,  He  shuts  up  the  heaven 
that  Mere  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  firuit, 
TDeut.  xi.  14,  &c.)  He  is  the  God  of  the  spiriU  of  all  flesh. 
(Num.  xri.  33.)  The  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a 
narrative  of  God's  providential  dispensations,  his  love,  and 
care  of  his  faithful  servants,  and  his  constant  superintendence 
over  them ;  and  ascribes  all  events,  as  well  natural  as  mira- 
culous, to  God's  providence.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  Moses,  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  them  .•  and  he 
was  with  them  in  tul  places  whither  they  went.  The  history 
of  Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  instructive  example 
of  God's  providential  designs  brought  about  by  natural  causes. 
The  Lord  is  represented  as  God  m  heaven  above,  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath :  (Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and  ever^ 
lasting  God.  (Gen.  xxi.  33.  Deut.  xxxiii.  37.)  He  UfUth 
up  his  hand,  and  saith,  I  Uve  for  ever,  (xxxii.  40.)  Cfod  is 
not  a  man,  thai  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent.  (Num.  xxiii.  190  ^^  ^"^^  is  perfect,  for  all  his 
ways  are  Judgment,'  a  God  of  truth,  ana  without  iniquity; 
just  and  right  is  he.  (Deut.  xxxii.  4,  &c.)  He  is  <Ac  judge 
of  ail  the  earth:  (Gen.  xviii.  35.)  He  regardeth  not  persons, 
nor  taketh  reward:  (Deut.  x.  17.)  He  is  on  holy  God  (Lev. 
xix.  3.) ;  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments.  (Deut. 
vii.  9.)  7%6  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all  things  that 
they  call  upon  him  for.  (Deut  iv.  7.)  When  they  cry  unto 
him.  he  hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  affliction,  (xxvi.  7.) 
7b  him  bebngeth  vengeance  and  recompense.  The  Lord  shall 
judge  his  people:  (jLxxii.  35,  36.)  He  will  not  justify  the 
wicked  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.),  and  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty; 
but  he  is  mercijul  and  gracious,  ton^-s^fftering,  and  a^ndant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression, 
and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

8.  Such  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation,  which 
Moses  has  given  us  of  the  Divine  Being  and  perfections :  a 
similar  representation,  but  much  more  clear  and  explicit  (if 
possible),  is  contained  in  th^  writings  of  the  Prophets  and 
other  inspired  writers,  who  were  rai^  up  from  time  to  time 
among  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  that  the  Lord  is  God  ahne 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  made  heaven  and  earth 
risa.  xxxvii.  16.) ;  that  he  is  the  first,  and  he  is  the  last,  and 
besides  him  there  is  ho  God  (x)iv.  6.) ;  that  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  cm  the  host  of  than  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  (Psal.  xxxiii.  6.) ;  he  spake  the  word,  and 
ihey  were  made,  he  commanded,  and  they  were  created.  (Psal. 
cxlviii.  5.)  He  is  the  Lord  aime,  he  made  heaven,  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  with  all  their  host ;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein;  the  seas,  and  aB  that  is  therein;  and  he  preserveth 
them  all;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  him.  (Neh.  ix.  6.J 
The  supreme  God  is  in  these  sacredf  writings  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  necessary  existence ; 
and  by  the  title  of  the  Almighty,  the  Most  High.  We  are 
told  that  the  world  is  his,  andthefuhuss  thereof.  (Psal.  1. 13.) 
j&i  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living^  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind.  (Job  xii.  10.)  His  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  the  hutven,  and  in  the  earth,  is  his ;  his  is  the  king* 


dam,  and  he  is  exalted  as  head  above  aB/  Bath  riches  and  ho^ 
nour  come  of  him;  and  he  reigneth  over  all,  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
11,  13.)  iTie  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's;  and  he 
hath  set  the  world  upon  them,  p  Sam.  ii.  8.)  He  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gioeth  tt  to  whomsoever  he  wiU,  (Dan. 
iv.  33.)  He  ehangeth  the  times,  and  the  seasons  .*  He  removeth 
kings,  and  setteth  up  kings,  hi.  81  •)  He  causeth  the  ime- 
pours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth:  He  maketh  Ught' 
nings  with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treo' 
sures.  (Jer.  x.  13.)  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and 
stormywind,  fiidfi  his  word,  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  He  is  the 
true  God,  the  living  God,  an  everlasting  King.  (Jer.  x.  10.) 
He  if  the  high  ana  lofty  One,  that  inmbiteth  eternity.  (Isa. 
Ivii.  15.)  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  the 
earth  and  the  world  were  formed,  even  from  everlastin'g  to  ever- 
lasting he  is  Chd.  (Psal.  xc.  3.)  He  is  4he  Lord,  he  ehangeth 
not.  (Mal.  iii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish,  hut 
he  shall  endure :  He  is  the  same,  and  his  years  shall  have  no 
end,  (Psal.  cii.  36,  87.)  Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is 
his  footstool.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  Jim  I  a  God  at  himd,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  offf  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret 
places  tliatl  shall  not  see  Mm  9  aaiih  the  Lord:  Do  not  I  fill 
neaven  and  earth?  (Jer.  xxiii.  33,  34.)  He  is  about  our  path 
(says  the  Psalmist),  and  about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out  aU  our 
ways. — WJuther  shall  J  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  Ur  whither  shall 
J  go  from  thy  presence?  If  I  elinuf  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
t/Sre;  if  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  there  also.^-^Yea,  the 
darkness  is  no  darkness  toith  thee  ;  the  darkness  and  light  tothee 
are  both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3,  &c.)  7%e  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  md  the  good,  (Prpv.  xv. 
3.)  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man  ;  and  he  seeth  all  his 
goings.  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  (Job  xxxiv.  31.)  He 
understandeth  our  thoughts  afar  qff:--^Nor  is  there  a  word  in 
our  tongue,  but  he  knoweth  it  altogether.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3. 4.) 
He  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginaiions 
of  the  thoughts.  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.)  He  only  knoweth  the 
fiearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.  (1  Kings  viii.  39.)  His  un- 
derstanding is  infinite :  He  sees  at  once  things  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  (Isa.  xlvi.  10.) 
And  in  this  the  true  God  is  distinguished  from  all  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  that  he  is  able  to  mow  the  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafter,  and  to  show  what  shall  happen,  (xli.  38,  33. 
xliv.  70  ffe  is  mighty  in  strength  andunsdom:  (Job  xxxvi. 
5^  Wonderful  in  counsel,  exceuent  in  working,  (Isa.  xxviii. 
39.)  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  (Job  v.  13.) 
He  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge 
foolish.  (Isa.  xliv.  35.)  For  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor  under-' 
standing,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xxi.  30.)  He 
can  do  every  thing  (Job  xlii.  3.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard 
for  him.  (Jer.  xxxii.  17.)  In  his  hand  there  is  power  and 
might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  withstand  him.  (3  Chron.  xx.  6.^ 
Tne  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  ana  holy  in  aU  bus 
works,  (Psal.  cxlv.  17.)  TTiere  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord. 
(1  Sam.  ii.  3.)  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  unll  the 
Almighty  pervert  judgment.  (Job  xxxiv.  13.)  He  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  eml,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Hab.  i. 
13.)  He  is  called  the  God  of  truth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  His 
counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth,  (xxv.  1.)  He  will 
ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant  ,'^^he  works  of  his  hands  are 
verity  and  Judgment.  (Psal.  cxi.  5. 7.)  The  Lord  is  gradbus, 
and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  an^,  and  of  great  mercy.  He 
is  good  to  all;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. — 
He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing,  (cxlv.  8,  &c.)  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a 
judge  ^  the  widows  (Ixviii.  5.);  and  delivereth  the  poor  and 
needy  from  him  that  spoiUth  him.  (xxxv.  10.)  Ldke  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him, 
(ciii.  13.)  7%c  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  h's 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.)  He  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  htm,  to  all  that  eau  upon  him  in 
truth.  He  wiU  fulfil  the  desire  of  ihem  that  fear  hSm  ;  he  wiU 
also  hear  their  cry,  and  wiU  save  them,  (cxlv.  18,  19.)  He  is 
good,  and  ready  to  forgive,  (Ixxxvi.  5.)  If  the  wicked  forsake 
his  way,  and  return  unto  the  Lord,  he  will  lune  mercy  upon  him, 
and  wiu  abundantly  pardon.  (Isa.  Iv.  7.^  He  retatneth  not 
his  anger  for  ever,  oceause  he  deHghteth  in  mercy.  (Mic.  vii. 
18.)  But  though  he  is  slow  to  anger,  he  wHlnat  acquit  the 
wiAed.  (Nah.  i.  3.)  To  him  behn^h  vengeance  (Psal.  xciv. 
10 ;  aAd  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works, 
(Prov.  xxiv.  13.)  Hfghteous  ts  the  Lord,  and  ujnight  are 
his  judgments,  (Psal.  cxix.  137.)     T^ere  is  no  imqwty  with 
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(fte  Lard  our  Qod,  nor  retpeei  of  penom^  nor  taking  of  gifla. 
(9  Chron.  xix.  7.)  Lastly,  ttiough  great  u  the  Lord^  and 
greatly  to  be  praioed,  yet  nio  greatness  to  unoearchabU,  (Psal. 
cxIt.  3.)  Zo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways  (says  Job\  but  how 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him}  Bui  the  thunder  of  his  power 
who  can  understand?  (Job  zxri.  14.)  Js  the  keanjens  are 
higher  than  the  earth  (saith  God  himsein,  so  are  my  ways 
h^her  than  your  waysj  and  my  thoughts  tnian  your  thoughts, 
(£a.  1y.  9.) 

Were  every  passage  relating  to' the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Deity  to  be  cited,  it  would  be  requisite  to  extract  a 
▼ery  considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  the  pre- 
ceding will  suffice  to  evince  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrines  concerning  these  topics. 

II.  Equally  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  relative  to  our  Duty  towards  God  ; 
which  is  there  set  forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given 
of  his  perfections,  and  with  a  solemnity  becoming  its  im- 

K»rtance.  Hear^  O  Israel,  savs  the  illustrious  legislator  of  the 
ebrews,  7^  Lord  our  Goais  one  Lord,  Jindthou  shall  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  ail  thy  might,  (Deut  vi.  4,  5.)  Take  mod  heed  un- 
to  yourselves f  says  Joshua,  that  ye  love  the  Lom  your  God: 
(Josh,  xxiii.  11.)  0  love  the  Lord,  all  ve  his  saints,  says  the 
Psalmist.  (Psal.  xxxi.  33.)  The  fear  of  God  is  as  strictly  re- 
quired ;  and  such  a  fear  as  would  induce  them  to  keep  Cvod^s 
commandments : — 7%fu  shall  fear  thy  God,  and  serve  him, 
says  Moses.  (Deut.  vi.  13.;)  Pear  God,  says  the  preacher, 
and  keep  his  commandments ,-  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
(Eccles.  xii.  13.)  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  elders  are  repre- 
sented as  /taring  God  (Gen.  xxii.  13.  xxxi.  43.  xliii.  l0.^ ; 
believing  in  him,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeying  his 
voice,  (xy.  6.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  5.^  Solomon  exhorts  men  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart,  (Prov.  iii.  5.)  Bkssed 
is  the  man,  says  the  prophet,  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  (fer.  xvii.  7.)  The  Psalmist  on  every 
occasion  expresses  his  firm  trust  in  God,  and  faith  in  his  pro- 
mises : — In  God,  says  he,  /  have  put  my  trust  /  I  will  m^  fear 
what  flesh  can  do  unto  me.  (Psal.  Ivi.  4.)---And  again.  My  soul, 
toait  thou  only  upon  God/  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  He 
only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation :  tit  is  my  defence,  I  shall  not 
be  moved.  In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  /  tJie  rock  of 
my  strength  and  my  refuge  is  in  God,  Trust  in  him  at  all 
times,  ye  people.  (Ixii.  5,  &c.)  Obedience  to  all  God's  com- 
mandments 18  strongly  insist^  on  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  (what  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  law)  all  mo- 
ral duties  are  enforced  on  this  principle,  lam  the  Lord  your 
God.  (Lev.  xix.  3,  &c.) — ^We  have  in  Job  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  patience  and  resignation  to  God's  will. — The  Lord 
gaoe,  says  he,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  /  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  rjob  i.  31.)— And  again.  Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  (ii.  10.) 
— ^Vnd  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson.  My  son.  de- 
spiss  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,-  neither  be  weary  of  his 
eorreetion.  For  whom  the  Lord  loveih  he  eorredeth,  even  as  a 
father  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth.  CPror.  iii.  11,  13.^  The 
Israelites  were  required  to  u}Sk  humbly  with  their  Goa  {Mic. 
vi.  8.) ;  and  are  taught  that  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit ;  and  that  a  Broken  and  contrite  heart  God  will  not  cfe- 
ojfise,  (Psal.  li.  17.) — Mot  merely  an  external  service,  but  the 
tntemal  worship  of  a  pure  heart  was  required  of  them.  Offer 
unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vowsun^ 
to  the  Most  High,  {l.  14.)  The  sacrifice  of  the  unckcd  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is 
his  deH^ht,  (Prov.  xv.  S.)  Give  unto  the  Lord  theglon  due 
unto  hu  name :  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  ofhoUness, 
(PsaL  xxix.  3.)  We  have  already  seen  how  strictly  all 
idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the  Mosaical  law ;  and  the  same 
doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets.  The  one  God  was 
the  sole  and  constant  object  or  their  worship ;  to  him  they 
ffave  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise ;  to  him  alone  they  offered 
tneir  prayers ;  and  to  him  tney  returned  thanks  as  the  giver 
of  all  good  things;  and  him  they  worshipped,  not  under  the 
vain  representation  of  an  image  or  idol,  but  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  spiritual  nature,  and  transcendent  majesty.  To 
the  ONX  God  alone,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses,  Sa- 
muel, and  the  prophets,  offered  their  prayers ;  and  he  heard 
them.  The  whole  book  of  Psalms  consists  of  prayers,  and 
praises,  offered  to  the  one  trae  God.  /  will  call  upon  God, 
says  David,  emd  the  Lord  shall  save  me.  (Psal.  Iv.  16.) — And 
again,  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 
(Ixv.  3.)  The  whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
was  directed  to  the  one. God.  At  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
VoL.  1.  T 


pie,  Solomon  offeored  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no  Goa  like  in  heaven  above,  or 
on  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  to  have  respect  unto  the 
prayers  and  suppKeations  which  uiould  be  there  offered,  and 
to  hear  in  heaven  his  dwelUng-plaee,  (1  Kings  viii.  33.  89,  30.) 


And  God  eqppeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  heard 
his  prayer,  and  that  his  eyes  should  be  open  and  his  ears  aiten- 
live  unto  the  prayer  that  mould  be  made  tn  that  place.  (3  Chron. 
vii.  13,  &c.)» 

III.  The  BxLiir  or  a  Furuia  Stati  which  we  hays 
already  seen  was  held  by  the  patriarchs'  (though  not  expli- 
citly  taught  by  Mosra,  whose  writings  presuppose  it  as  a 
generally  adopted  article  of  religion),  was  transmitted  from 
uiem  to  the  Israelites,  and  appeara  in  varions  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  promise  of 
temporal  blessings  being  principally,  if  not  entirely,  annexed 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Bishop  Warburton  attempted  to  d^ 
duce  an  argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission.*  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  argu- 
ment: but  we  may  observe,  in  the  firet  place,  **that  the 
omission  of  a  future  state,  as  a  sanction  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  in  a  future  state^ 
and  contains  a  gradual  decelopement  of  it.  These  two  propo- 
sitions, the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of 
Warburton,  the  latter  at  variance  with  him,  appear  to  be  very 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Graves.^  Instead  of  employing  the  omission  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a  divine  interposition 
was  necessary  for  the  erection  and  maintenance. of  Judaism, 
he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then 
that  the  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  origin  of  the  system,  does,  in  fact,  necessarily 
result  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dispensation,  and  from 
the  character  of^the  people  to  whont  it  was  giveni— The  po- 
lytheistic principle  of  tutelary  deities  maintained  that  their 
worship  was  attended  with  a  national  prosperity.  The  fu« 
Ulity  of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  display  by  open 
and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence. 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  exhibited  on 
the  earth  by  the  theocracy  which  he  established.*  Its  very 
nature  required  temporal  sanctions,  and  their  immediate  en- 
forcement ;  its  object  could  not  be  attained  by  waiting  till 
the  invisible  realities  of  a  future  state  should  oe  unveiled. 
The  previous  exhibition  of  such  a  moral  government  was  the 
best  preparation  for  the  full  revelation  of  man's  future  des- 
tiny, and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it,  by  a 
merciful  and  redeeming  God.  '  Life  and  immortality  were 
thus  to  be  fully  brought  to  light  by  ihe  Gospel.'  As  yet  the 
bulk  of  mankind  were  unprepared  for  it,  and  were  better 
fitted  to  comprehend,  and  be  influenced  by  sensible  mani- 
festations of  the  divinejudgments,  than  by  the  remoter  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  oi  retnbution. 

"  The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  writings  of 
Moses,  contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality. 
The  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  were  princi- 
pally occupied  in  the  detail  of  the  legal  regulations,  and  the 
sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  them ;  yet  even  from  them  Je- 
sus Christ  deduced  an  argument  to  the  confusion  of  ^e  Sad- 
ducees.^  And  in  the  book  of  Genesis  are  several  occur- 
rences, which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of 
patriarchal  tradition.  The  account  of  the  state  of  man  before 
the  fall,  of  the  penalty  firat  annexed  to  his  transgression,  and 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  our  first  parents,  considered 
in  connection  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverance,  would  ne- 
cessarily suggest  such  a  doctrine.  Could  the  believing  Jews 
conclude  that  death  would  have  followed  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's  sacrifice,  unless  he  was  translated  to  some  better  state 
of  existence  and  felicity  ?  How  also  did  God  show  his  ap- 
probation of  Enoch's  piety,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself, 
and  to  immortality  and  buss  1~-Doubtles8  the  author  of  the 

>  Dr.  Randolph's  two  Serraona  on  the  EzccUency  of  the  Jewish  Law  via* 
dicated,  in  yoL  11.  of  his  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Bfinistrr,  dbc  pp. 
260-273. 

•  8oe  p.  143.  aupra. 


•  The  foUowIng  is  a  summarr  of  his  hypothesis :— The  doctrine  ofafVi« 
ture  state  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  oi  civil  society,  under  the  ordinarjf 
government  of  provid(:nee :  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  lh«  mai- 


ler. The  Mosaic  institiUion  was  i\ntbout  this  support,  and  yet  did  not  want 
it.  What  follows,  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  administered  by  an  ex- 
traordinary providence,  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  with  sn 

"     BS  WAS  DnrofBl 
(Works,  VOL  vi 

s«ct4. 


eai-Al  hand,  and,  consequently,  that  the  mission  op  Mosss  was  DnrofB  1 
Warburton's  Divine  I^egation  of  Moses,  book  vi.  sect.  6. 


p.  106.  cl  aea.  8vo.  edit.) 


«  On  the  Pentateuch,  part  3.  leot.  3,  4.  »  Div.  Leg.  b. 

•  Matt.  xxii.  32.    Mark  xii.  26,  27.    Luke  xx.  37, 33. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  the  first  who  discoyeied 
that  '  the  fathers  did  not  look  for  transitory  promises ;'  that 

*  they  souffht  a  better  country,  even  a  heayenly ;'  and  that 

*  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  ;*  and  thatj^foees  him- 
self rejected  Uie  *  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son,' Decanse  'he  bad  respect  to  the  recompense  of  the 
reward.*— This  important  and  consolatory  truth  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  being  was,  in  nrocess  of  tune,  displayed  to 
the  Jews  more  and  more  clearly. — ^The  book  of  Job  is 
▼ery  explicit  upon  the  subject.  The  royal  Psalmist  has 
spoken  of  it  with  great  coiindence  ;>  and  Solomon,  besides 
seyeral  passages  in  his  proyerbs,>  which  seem  to  allude  to 
it,  is  suppose  to  haye  written  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
which  concludes  with  a  clear  declaration  of  it,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  preying  and  enforcing  it.*  The  translation 
of  Elijah,^  and  the  restoration  to  life  of  three  seyeral  persons 
by  him  and  his  successor,*  must  haye  giyen  demonstration 
01  the  probability  of  the  same  doctrine;  which  also  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  especially  Daniel,  yery  fre- 
(^uently  inculcate,  and  eyen  pre-suppose  as  a  matter  of  noto- 
nety  and  popular  belief.' 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  in  the 
books  of  Leyiticus  (xix.  26.  31.  xx.  27.),  and  Deuteronomy 
(xyiii.  10, 11.),  there  are  yarious  enactments  against  diyi- 
nen,  enchantere,  and  those  who  profeaa  to  know  the  future 
by  consulting  either  familiar  spints,  or  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted. All  these  superatitions  suppose  the  oelief  of  spirits, 
and  the  doctrine  of  tne  existence  or  souls  after  death ;  and 
Moses  would  not  haye  prohibited  the  consulting  of  them  by 
express  laws,  if  he  haa  not  been  apprehensiye  that  the  He- 
brews, after  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  heathen  na- 
tions, would  haye  abused  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  was  uniyersally  receiyed  among  them.  Se- 
Tere,  howeyer,  as  these  laws  were,  they  did  not  entirely  re- 
press this  abuse ;  for  the  Psalmist  (cyi.  28.)  reproaches  the 
Israelites  with  haying  eaten  the  taerifieea  of  the  dead^  that  is, 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  We  haye  also, 
in  Saul,  a  signal  instance  of  this  superatition.  After  he  had 
eiU  off  thote  that  had  fafniUar  9pirii8^  and  the  wizarde  out  of 
the  tand  (1  Sam.  xxyiii.  3.  9.\  haying  in  yain  consulted  thk 
LoBD  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching  conflict  with 
the  Philistines,  he  went  in  quest  of  a  woman  that  had  a  fa- 
miliar spirit,  and  commanded  her  to  eyoke  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  (yer.  7 — 12.)  This  circumstance  eyidently 
proyes  that  Saul  and  the  Israelites  belieyed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

I V.  The  ExncTATioir  or  ▲  Rbdbimir,  which  was  che- 
rished \>y  the  patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  by  predictions,  both  by  the  Hebrew  legislator 
ana  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  nim,  until  the  fulness  of 
time  came,  when  the  Messiah  was  manifested.  But  as  this 
topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  of  the  Jews)  has 
already  been  noticed  as  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,^  we 
proceed  to  remark,— 

y.  'fhat  the  Moralitt  or  thi  Jiwish  Codi  exhibits  a 

Serfection  and  beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious 
octrines  and  duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue,  a  reposi- 
tory of  duty  to  God  and  man,  so  pure  and  comprehensiye  as 
to  be  absolutely  without  parallel ;  and  Uiese  commandments 
are  not  the  impotent  recommendations  of  man,  or  the  uncer- 
tain deductions  of  human  reason,  but  the  dictates  of  the  God 
of  purity,  flowing  from  his  immediate  legislation,  and  nro- 
mulg[ated  with  awiiil  solemnity.  The  sanctions  also  of  die 
remaining  enactnients  of  the  law  are  such  as  morality  pos- 
sessed in  no  other  nation. 

1.  In  the  first  place^  liie  most  excellent  and  amiable  yirtoe 
of  humility,  a  yirtue  little  practised,  and  scarcely  eyer  taught 
by  the  phflosophera,  is  recommended  and  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New.  Moses  admonishes 
the  chiUbrtn  of  Israel  to  beware  lest  their  heart  be  lifted  up.  and 
they  forget  the  Lord  their  Ood^  and  aecribe  their  weaUh  and 
prvepenty  to  their  aumpowerand  might.  {Dent,  yiii*  14,  &c.) 
And  the  pro]Aiet  Mieah  teacheth  them,  that  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God,  was  one  of  the  principal  things  which  the 
lard  required  of  them,    (Mio.  yi.  8.)    We  are  assured  by 

a  See  Padme  nl.  xzztL  zUx.  IziUL  exzziJL  Also  Bp.  Home  oa  Pnlnu 
zvi  xtU.  and  zUz.  s  ProT.  t.  21—23.  ziv.  32. 

'  •  Ecclei.  iiL  16, 17.  and  vlU.  11. 13.  4  2KlDa8  ii.  11. 

•  1  Kiof  a  ZTiL    2  Kinga  !▼.  and  jdIL  21.  * 

•  laa.  £▼.  19.  and  xzvi.  19—21.  Boeea  jdlL  14.  Amoa  !▼.  12,  la  DaD. 
jdl.  1— a  Fraoks'i  NorriaiM  Prixe  BaaaT  oo  the  Uee  and  Neceaalty  of  Re 
▼elation,  pp.  72-75.    Du  Voiain,  Autoritt  dea  livrea  de  Moye«,  pp.  406— 

1  See  pp-  12(-12S.  m^pra,  and  tbe  Appendix,  No.  VL  U^ra, 


Isaiah  that  God  dwelk  with  him  that  it  of  a  emtrite  and  hum» 
ble  epirit,  (Isa.  lyii.  15.)  And  Solomon  declares,  that  pride 
goeA  before  dettruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall  f 
that  better  it  ie  to  be  of  a  humble  aptrit  with  the  lowly ,  than  to 

divide  ti  '         .        •       « 

proud 
&c.)    1 

the  Old  Testament.  The  Psalmist  assures  us,  that  God  unU 
guide  the  meek  in  judgment^  and  teach  them  hit  vxiy.  ^PsaL 
xxy.  9.)  And  .Solomon  teaches  us,  that  he  that  te  shw  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  ana  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit ^ 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city,  (Proy.  xyi.  32.^  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  Eyery 
one  knows  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of  Proyerbs  :•— 
Go  to  the  anty  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise^ 
which,  having  no  gui£,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat 
in  the  summer,  and  gatherdh  her  food  in  the  harvest,  (yu 

6,  &cO 

2.  Further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  were  not  only  com- 
monly practised  and  allowed  among  the  heathen  nation ;  but 
shameless  prostitutions  and  the  most  abominable  impurities 
were  introduced  into  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  of  theii 
religion.  But  all  uncleanness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  said  that 
because  of  these  abominations,  the  Lord  cast  out  the  Canaanites 
before  tnemi  and  that  whosoever  shall  commit,  any  of  these 
aSominations  shall  be  cut  off  from  anwne  their  people,  7ne  chit- 
Artn  of  Israel,  therefore,  were  requirea  not  to  deJUe  themselves 
therein  (Ley.  xyiii.  and  xx.),  but  to  be  holy,  because  the  Lord 
their  God  was  holy,  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  there 
should  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of 
the  sons  of  Israel,^  TDeut.  xxiii.  17.)  And  in  general,  all 
prostitution  is  forbiaden: — Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter^ 
says  the  law,  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  fall  to 
whoredom,  and  the  land  become  full  of  wickedness,  (Ley.  xix. 
29.^  And  these  were  some  of  the  crimes  which  provoked 
God  to  yisit  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their  city  and  temple  :«- 
They  committed  adultery,  and  assembled  Hiemsehes  by  tro(^n 
in  the  harlots*  houses,  (Jer.  y.  7,  &c.)  FrequenUy  and 
earnestly  does  Solomon  call  upon  young  men  to  beware  of 
the  arts  of  Strang  women.  BHoiee,  says  he,  with  the  wife 
of  thy  youth,  ar3  embrace  not  the  bosom  of  a  stranger.  For 
the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lard,  and  he  pan' 
dereih  all  lis  going^s,  (Proy.  y.  18,  &c.) 

3.  The  same  wise  man  cautions  men  as  eamestiy  against 
ffluttony  and  drunkenness  i^^Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  wine^ 
bibbers,  amonsfst  riotous  eaters  of  JUsh,  Ihr  the  glutton  and 
the  drunkard  shall  come  to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And 
Isaiah  pronounces  a  u)oe  unto  them  that  rise  up  earhf  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink,  that  continue  until 
night,  tiu  wine  inflame  them,  (Isa.  y.  11.)  And  it  is  enacted 
by  the  law,  that,  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  parents  as  stuh^ 
bom,  and  rebellious,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shall  be 
stoned  to  death,  (Deut.  xxi.  20,  21.)  All  coyetous  desiresare 
also  prohibited.  The  tenth  commandment  forbade  the  IsrZr 
elites  to  covet  any  of  their  neighbours^  goods.  (Exod.  xx.  17.) 
They  were  admonished  not  to  be  greedy  of  gain  (Proy.  xy. 
27.),  or  labour  to  be  rich  (xxiii.  4.);  ana  are  taught  to  ask 
of  God,  that  he  would  give  them  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but 
feed  them  with  food  convenient  for  them,  (xxx.  8.)  Our  duty 
to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  fully  set  fortn  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Thou  shall  love  thv  neighbour  as  thyself 
(Ley.  xix.  18.),  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  in  one  word 
comprehends  eyery  duty^  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  therein  most  plainly 
taught.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  woman  was 
taken  out  of  man  ;  and  therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father, 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife ;  and  thof  shall 
be  one  flesh,  (Gen.  ii.  23;  240  Adultery  was  forbidden  by 
the  seventh  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  14.) ;  and  was  by  the 
Mosaical  law  punishable  with  death.  (Ley.  xx.  10.)  The 
fifth  commandment  required  them  to  Aonour  their  father,  and 
their  mother,  that  their  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  their  God  gave  them,  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  a 
man  had  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  who  would  not  o6ey  the 
voice  of  his  father,  ormother,  and  when  thev  had  fastened  him, 
would  n^  hearken  unto  Man,  they  might  bring  him  unto  the 

•  The  worda  In  the  original  algnify  peraona  eonaecrated  to  Iheoa  lewd 
purpoaes,  who  proaUtuted  themaelrea  in  their  temples,  and  wboee  hire 
was  dedicated  to  the  aerrfce  of  their  filthj  coda.  And  accordingly  It  fol^ 
lews  in  the  next  Terae,  l%im  skaU  not  brmg  the  hire  fT  a  wAore,  er  tkg 
price  pf  a  dog  fa  fit  anpaUatkm  for  theae  cauunlteaX  ffto  Ate  hotfe  ^f  tte 
Lard  tkg  Oodfor  any  vow;  for  won  both  thsssvrsaMobominatUmmmts 
the  Lord  thy  Ood. 
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etdera  of  the  eHy  /  and  aU  the  mm  of  Ait  o7y  ihaB  stont  him 
with  aionet  that  he  die.-  «o,  fAjs  Moses,  ahati  thou  put  away 
emtfrwn  among  you^  andalt  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear,  (Deut. 
zsi.  18,  &C.}  And  the  same  law  pronounces  a  curse  on  all 
disobedient  children,— Curwi2  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother,  (xxrii.  16.)  The  Israelites  were  for- 
oidden  to  use  their  servants  ill^— 7%oif  shall  not  rule  over  him 
with  rigour^  saith  the  law ;  but  shall  fear  thy  God,  (Lev. 
XZT.  43.)  Affain, — Tfiou  shaU  not  oppress  an  hired  servant^ 
that  is  poor  ana  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy 
strangers,  that  are  in  thu  land  within  thy  gates.  At  hu  day 
thou  shall  ghe  him  his  Hire,  i/uUker  shall'the  sun  ^  down  upon 
it :  far  he  is  poor,  and  sdteth  his  heart  upon  tt ;  lest  he  cry 
agamst  thee  unto  tie  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  (Deut.  xziv. 
14,  &c.)  And  to  the  same  purpose  speaks  Job, — If  I  did 
despise  the  cause  of  my  manserwmt.  or  of  my  maid-servant, 
when  they  contended  with  me^  what  tnen  shall  I  do  when  God 
riseth  up  f  And  when  he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him? 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ?  Jnd  did 
not  onefashion  us  in  the  womb  ?  (Job  xxxi.  13,  &c.) 

5.  Eyery  duty  of  justice  was  indeed  strictly  required  by 
die  law  of  Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  b^  the  sixth  com- 
mandment, adultery  by  the  seventh,  and  theft  by  the  eighth. 
Whom  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shaM  his  blood  be  shed 
(Cren.  ix.  6.),  was  the  first  commandment  given  to  Noah 
after  the  flood.  And  the  same  sentence  was  denounced 
against  murder  by  the  Moeaical  law.  All  kinds  of  violence, 
oppression,  or  fraud,  were  also  forbidden.  (Exod.  xxi.  12. 
Num.  XXXT.  DeuL  xix.)— 77^  which  is  altogether  Just  shall 
thou  follow  J  that  thou  may  est  live,  says  the  law.  (Deut.  xvi. 
90.)  Tt  shall  not  oppress  one  another ;  but  thou  shall  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God.  (Lev.  xxv.  17.)  Thou  shall  not  defraud  thy 
neigkbour,  neither  rob  him.  (xix.  13.)  Ye  shall  not  steal,  nei- 
ther deal  falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another,  (xix.  11.)  Ye  shall 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  mete-yard,  tn  weight, 
or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and 
a  just  hin  shall  ye  have.  lam  the  liSdyour  God,  (xix.  35, 
&c.)  The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in  the  hook  of 
Deuteronomy ;  and  it  is  added,  that  ail  thai  do  such  thingg, 
and  dU  that  do  unrighteously,  ar^  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord, 
(Deut.  XXXV.  13,  £c.)  And  therefore  our  Saviour,  when  he 
Bays  to  his  disciples,— F)^/i/«)foer  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,'~^9id&9,'^or  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  (Matt.  vii.  12.) 

6.  The  law  of  Moses  was,  moreover,  characterized  by 
benevolence  and  goodness,  which  tended  to  develope  the 
same  virtues  among  the  Hebrews.  It  indignantly  prohibited 
human  sacrifices,  which  at  that  time  were  so  generally  preva- 
lent; it  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  so  frightful  in  those 
barbarous  ages ;  it  defended  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the 
accused,  of  the  fatherless,  and  of  slaves.  In  all  these  re- 
spects, the  Hebrew  legislator  was  obliged  to  make  some 
Concessions  to  his  countrymen ;  but,  when  we  compare  his 
institutions  with  the  usages  which  ^en  generally  prevailed, 
we  cannot  mistake  the  tendency  and  enect  of  the  Mosaic 
Itfws.  We  see,  not  only  all  injustice  but  all  hatred  forbid- 
den, and  humanity  towaids  the  poor  most  positively  enjoined. 
7%otf  shall  not  hde  thy  brother  m  thine  heart ;  thou  shall  not 
aeengt,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people ; 
but  &OU  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  (Lev.  xix.  17, 18.) 
If  they  saw  their  brother^  ox  or  sheep  go  astray,  they  were  to 
Sring  them  again  to  him.  If  they  saw  his  ass  or  hts  ox  fall 
down  by  the  wav,  they  were  to  help  him  to  lift  them  up  again. 
(Deut.  xxii.  1,  iic.)  If  their  brother  was  uHixen  poor,  and 
fatten  in  decay,  they  were  commanded  to  relieve  Mm,  yea,  though 
hehe'a  stranger,  or  sojourner,  and  to  take  no  usury  of^  him,  or 
increase.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  36.)  If  they  at  aU  took  their  neigh- 
bour's raiment  to  pledge,,  they  were  to  deliver  it  to  him  by  that 
the  sun  goeth  down.  (Exod.  xxii.  26.)  To  the  same  purpose 
we  read  (Deut.  xv.y^If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of 
one  of  thy  brethren,  thou  shall  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut 
thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ;  but  thou  shall  open  thine 
hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shall  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for 
his  need.  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)  They  were  required,  when  they 
reaped  the  harvest  of  their  land,  not  to  make  clean  riddance  of 
the  comers  of  their  field,  nor  to  eaiher  any  gleaning  of  their 
harvest' f  hut  to  leave  them  unto  tne  poor,  an3  to  the  stranger. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  32.)  The  like  they  were  to  do  in  their  ohve- 
yard  and  vine-yard :  they  were  not  logo  over  them  again,  but 
leave  the  gleanings  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow*  remembering  that  they  themselves  were  bondmen  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  fDeut.  xxiv.  20,  &c.)  Nor  were  these  kind 
ofiioes  to  be  performed  only  to  ^eir  brethren  or  friends.     If 


they  met  their  enemy'*s  ox  or  ass  ^ng  astray,  they  were  te^ 
ouired  to  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  they  saw  the  ass  of 
him  thai  hated  them  lying  under  his  burden,  they  were  surely 
to  help  with  him.  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  To  the  same  purpose 
speaks  Solomon : — If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  htm  breaa 
to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink.  (Prov. 
xxv.  21.)  Nay,  they  were  to  extend  their  mercy  even  to 
the  brute  beasts.— TAou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox,  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  com.  (xxv.  4.)  fVhen  a  bullock,  or  a  shem, 
or  a  goat  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shaU  be  seven  days  under  the 
dam.  Whether  it  be  cow,  or  ewe,  ye  shaU  not  kill  it  and  her 
young  both  in  one  day.  (Lev.  xxii.  27,  28.)  If  a  bird*s  nest 
chance  to  be  before  thee,  thou  shall  not  take  the  dam  with  the 
young,  (Deut.  xxii.  6.)  TTum  shaU  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
molher*s  milk.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19.) 

In  short,  it  seems  that  Moses  was  desirous  of  softening 
and  civilizing  the  Hebrews,  gradually,  by  mercy  and  bene£ 
cence.  A  few  observations  on  the  laws  respectmg  strangers 
will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  remark. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  antiquity, 
that  strangers,  who  were  denominated  barbarians,  were 
treated  as  enemies,  and  often  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  The  Gospel  had  not  yet  taught  that  all  men  were 
brethren,  and  that  heretics  and  enemies  are  alike  our  neigh- 
bours. Further,  the  Mosaic  legislation  tended  to  insumte 
the  Jews  among  other  nations,  and  to  detach  them  from  their 
neighbours  in  order  to  protect  them  from  their  example.  One 
would  expect,  therefore,  that  Moses  would  treat  strangers  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  were  at  that  time  universally 
treated,  and  perhaps  even  with  greater  severity :  but  it  was 
his  especial  object  to  render  his  people  compassionate  and 
generous,  at  the  same  time  he  enaeavoured  to  remove  stran- 
gers to  a  distance  from  Palestine,  by  every  means  consistent 
with  humanity.  The  following  are  his  enactments  respect- 
ing them : — if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye 
shall  not  vex  him :  but  3ie  stranger,  thai  dwelleth  in  your  land, 
shaU  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  amongst  you,  and  thou  shaU  love 
him  as  thyself  f  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34.^    And  again, 


Goid  loveih  the  stranger  in  giving  him  food  andraiment.    Lore 
,._  ^r — ^  __  ^L.  _j ^_  -,g  j^^gj^  strangers  in  the  land  of 

itransere  should  be  exposed  to 
which  is  frequent  in  the  infancy 
of^legislation)^  Moses  enacted  that  they  snould  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  were. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  15—22.  Num.  xv.  15,  16.)  And,  finally,  the 
oppression  of  strangera  was  one  of  the  twelve  crimes 
which  were  solemnly  curaed  on  Mount  Ebal.  (Deut.  xxvii. 
190» 

Such  is  a  concise  view  of  the  purity  and  extent  of  the 
moral  law,  delivered  by  Moses.  How  admirably  are  such 
lan^iage  and  such  sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred 
original  whence  they  flow !  How  stronsly  do  they  attest 
the  Divine  benevolence  which  dictated  the  Jewish  law,  which 
alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adeouate  sanctions,  and 
impress  such  sentiments  upon  tne  human  neart  with  practical 
conviction !  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and  pre- 
cepts with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regula- 
tions with  moral  instructions  and  religious  observances,  is 
unparalleled  in  any  other  country,  and  by  any  other  lawgiver, 
—does  not  this  circumstance  afford  a  str9ng  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  code  1 

VI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions, 
comprehended  a  complete  form  of  government,  both  civil  and 
religious ;  and  in  both  these  respects  it  was  purely  a  theo- 
cracy. Its  civil  enactments  were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases 
and  circumstances ;  but  they  enjoined,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  relations ;  and  they  ap- 
pointed civil  ruiera  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect.  The  reli- 
gious enactments  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  contained  cer- 
tain doctrines, promises, threatenings,  andpredictions, which 
were  the  authoritative  rule  of  faith  to  the  Jews ;  these  enact- 
ments also  prescribed  a  great  multitude  of  ceremonial  and 
judicial  institutions,  which,  however  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, were  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  by  the  commanding 
authority  of  God.>  The  precise  use  of  all  tnese  institutions  we 

>  Thii  WM  forbidden,  not  onlj  m  itwai  an  IdoIatroiM  cpMom  praetfwd 
among  the  heathen,  but  aa  it  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  barbarity. 
Vide  Phil.  Jud.  inpt  ^ixaiv4p«irti»(.  Joseph,  eontra  Apioo,  1.  il  (22,  Ste. 
Dr.  Randolph'B  View  of  our  Bloaaed  Baylour'a  Miniatnr,  See.  pp.  aBS»>-2!IO. 
Celierler,  de  I'OriKlne  Authentlque  et  Dltine  de  TAncien  Tealament,  pp. 
221—233.    Du  Volain,  Autorit«  dea  LivTea  de  Moyae.  pp.  368—386. 

a  See  a  ftiU  accotunC  of  the  religious  and  pWU  polity  of  the  Jews,  iitfra, 
ToL  U.  . 
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cannot,  at  this  dbtanoe  of  time,  fully  ascertain.  But  some  of 
them  were  manifestly  established  in  opposition  to  the  rites 
of  the  Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a 
view  to  preserve  them  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries. 
Others  of  their  rites  were  instituted  as  memorials  of  the  sig- 
nal and  extraordinary  acts  of  Divine  Providence  towards 
hem,  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had  been  con- 
firmed and  established.  And  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  vengeance  executed  by  them  on  idolatrous  na- 
tions, the  wonderful  works  of  God  wrought  among  them, 
and  the  excellency  of  their  laws  and  constitutions,  could  not 
but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  hold 
forth  a  light  to  the  heathen  world  throughout  which  they 
were  dispersed. 

Infinite  w^isdom,  however,  had  a  still  further  design  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  It  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  more  perfect  dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  iL 
Its  rites  and  ceremonies  prefigure  and  set  forth  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wno  was  the  end  of  the  Law  (Rom.  x. 
4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  referred  to  through  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  law  was  their  senoolmaster 
to  bring  them  unto  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  24.)  •  And  though  the 
elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  respect  of 
the  more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take 
place,  vet  they  were  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  wisely 
adantea  to  the  exigencies  of  those  times. 

The  law,  thou^  not  absolutely  perfect,  had  a  perfection 
suitable  to  its  kind  and  design :  it  was  adapted  to  Uie  genius 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  a  people  distinct  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  prevent  their  being  involved  in  the  idolatries  com- 
mon among  other  nations.  And  it  was  at  the  same  time  or- 
dained to  presignify  food  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a  strong 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  were 
surely  good  ends,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  If 
God  then  chose  Israel  for  his  peculiar  people,  it  was  because 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  immersed  in  idolatry  and  super- 
stition. Nor  did  he  thereby  cease  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  kft  not  himse/f  without  witness  amongst  them ;  he 
did  them  good,  and  gave  thtm  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  (Acts  xiv.  17.)  And  his  eternal  power  and  godhead 
(Rom.  i.  19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  them  oy  the  works  of  his 
creation.  He  was  also  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  those 
who  turned  from  their  idolatries,  and  became  proselytes  to 
the  true  religion.  And  he  had  prepared  his  Son  a  ransom  for 
all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time,  (1 1'im.  ii.  6.)  The  Jews  might 
indeed  take  occasion  from  hence  to  value  themselves,  and 
despise  others :  their  law,  however,  gave  them  no  encourage- 
ment or  pretence  so  to  do ;  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  with 
regard  to  their  ceremonial  law,  they  were  all  along  taught, 
both  by  Moses  and  their  prophets,  that  true  religion  did  not 
consist  in  such  external  observances.  Circumcise  the  foreskin 
ofyour  heart  (Deut.  x.  16.),  said  Moses  to  them.  And  again; 
7ne  Lord  thv  God  will  drcumdse  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
thv  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  thai  thou  mayest  live.  (xxx.  6.)  The  like  doc- 
trine taught  Samuel : — Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in 
bumt^pfferings,  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  t/te  voice  of  the 
Lard?  Behold^  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrinoe,  and  to  hearktn 
than  thtfat  of  rams,  (1  Sam.  xv.  22.)  Thou  desirest  not  saeri- 
fee,  says  David,  else  would  I  give  it.-  Thou  delightest  not  in 
oumt^ffering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  A 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,  (Psal. 
U.  16, 17.)  7}>  do  justice  tmd judgment,  says  Solomon,  ismore 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice,  (Prov.  xxi.  3.)    Isaiah 

raks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose :— 7b  what  purpose  is 
multitude  ofyour  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord:  lam 
fuU  of  the  bwmt'-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and 
I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  of  he-goats, 
&c< —  IVash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evit,  learn  to  do  weU,  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow,  (Isa.  i.  11,  &c.)  ^rhus  also  speaks  Jeremiah,— 
Thus  saith  the  Lordof  Hosts,  the  Godof  Israel,  Amend  your 
ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this 
place.  Trust  ve  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  vii.  3,  4.)  I  desired  mercy, 
and  not  sacnfiee,  says  God  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offering.  (Hos.  vi.  6.) 
Lastly,  we  read  in  the  prophet  Mlcah,— ^creunVAo/  shaU  I 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God? 
ShaU  leome  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a 
year  old?     IVitt  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  Siausands  of  rams,  or 


with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  ShaU  Igwe  myflrst-bom 
for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good,-  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  io  justly,  and  to  love  mercy ^ 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  (Mic.  vL  6,  kc.)  If  then 
the  Jews  placed  their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  re- 
ligion, they  must  stand  condemned  by  their  own  Lew,  and 
their  Prophets. 

But,  however  excellent  the  Mosaic  institntion  was  in 
itself,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended,  yet  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only 
one  part  of  the  grand  revdation  of  the  divine  purpose  to  save 
mankind  through  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  and  also  as  beinff 
designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for  the  whole  worid.  It 
was  mdeed  strictly  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature.  One  part 
of  its  design  being  to  separate  the  Israelites  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  (which  it  effectually  accomplished),  many  of  its 
ordinances  are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  not 
calculated  for  general  adoption.*  The  Jewish  dispensation 
was  only  temporary,  and  preparatory  to  that  fuller  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  will,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  was 
to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  This  is  not  onljr  implied  in 
its  typical  character,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  but  ia 
also  intimated,  in  no  obscure  terms,  in  those  predictions 
which  announce  its  abrogation,  the  substitution  of  the  evan- 
gelical laws  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles.  To  omit  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah,  which  have  already  been  noticed,'  the  cessation  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  foretold  by  Jeremiah  in  the  follow- 
ing explicit  terms : — Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  thai 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  house  ofJudah :  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  the  house  of  their  fathers,  in  the  daythat  I  took  them  by  the 
hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  JEgypt  (which  my  com- 
nant  they  brake,  although  I  %oas  a  husband  to  them,  saith  the 
Lord)  :  out  this  shaU  &  the  covenant  which  I  wiU  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  After  those  days,  saith  the  -^onL  /  wiU  put 
my  law  in  their  inwardparts,  ana  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shaU  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  saying.  Know  ye  the 
Lord:  for  they  shaU  all  know  me,  from  the  kastofthem  to  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  .•  for  I wiU  forgive  their  iniquity, 
and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.  (Jer.  xxxi.  31---34.) 
From  which  passage,  Paul  infera  (Heb.  yiii.  7—13.),  that 
the  mention  of  a  new  covenant  necessarily  implies  the  firetto 
be  old,  and  that,  if  that  firet  covenant  had  heen  faultless,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  second.  Compare  also 
Haggai  ii.  6.  with  Heb.  xii.  26, 27. 

Equally  important  are  all  those  predictions,  which  mention 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.'  All  these  are  punctually  fol- 
filled  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as 
possible,  supposing  me  law  to  be  still  in  force  which  con- 
fined all  solemn  worship  and  sacrifices  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Nay,  further,  this  enlargement  of  the  church 
plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies,  which  were  de- 
signed to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people; 
for  the  partition  wall  most  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and 
Jew  ana  Gentile  both  made  one  whenever  those  prophecies 
should  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  all 
his  dispensations.  His  statutes  are  right  and  rejoice  the  heart, 
and  all  his  commandments  are  righteous.  fPsal.  xix.  8.) 
And  these  same  righteous  commandments  ana  holy  doctrines 
are  delivered  to  us  in  tfie  Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  the 
following  pages)  with  still  greater  i>urity  and  perfection, 
and  free  from  that  burthen  of  ceremonies,  which  the  circmn- 
stances  of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered  necessary. 


$  3.   ▲  SUKMART  V»W  or  TBI  DOGTRIIIBS  AMD  PRKCCPT8  OT 
THE  006PKL  DISPIMSATIOir. 

L  Divine  Character  sfthe  Founder  of  the  Christian  RcUgion, 
— ^n.  The  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  worthy  of 
the  character  of  the  Almighty  f  particularly,  1.  ne  account 

t  Thoi  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  appear  peraonally  la  Jeniaalem  at 
their  three  fpreat  feaUvals ;  and  if  all  men  had  been  converted  to  Jtidaiani, 
thia  law  would  have  been  equaUy  btndinf  upon  them.  But  it  would  have 
been  impoaaible  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  repair  to  JeroaaJena 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year ;  tor,  if  this  was  a  neceaaaij  part  of  religion, 
the  livea  of  half  the  world  would  be  entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome^  Berer* 
ondiog  pilfriniage.    Faber'a  Horn  Mooaicn,  vol.  ii.  P- 436u 

•  See  pp.  12B»129.  supra,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  vl. 

>  Seeisa.  ii2.  z.  zi.  zbcM.  znx.  U.  Vk.hr.  Hal.  L  11. 
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mf  God  and  of  hU  perfeeHfU,  and  the  duiy  and  opirUual 
wroMp  which  ve  owe  to  him, — %.  The  vicariouo  aionemerU 
made  for  tin  by  Jeout  Chriot* — 8.  Forgiveneoo  of  tino, — 
4.  Juoti/ieation  by  faith,  andreconciUation  to  Go<L — 5.  TAr 
promiae  of  the  Boly  Spirit  to  oanctify  and  renew  our  no- 
fure^ — 6.  The  immortality  of  the  ooult  and  a  future  ttate 
9f  reward*  and  puni9hmento.—U[.  The  Moral  Precepto 
of  the  J^ew  Teoiament  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  actual 
State  of  Mankind, — 1.  Summary  of  the  dtUy  it  enjoin*  be- 
tween man  and  man,  particularly  integrity  of  conduct, 
charity,  forgivenett  ofinJurieo^—'Z,  The  dutieo  ofgovemoro 
and  oubjecto,  maotert  and  oervanto,  huobando  and  wivet, 
parenta  and  children. — 8.  The  peroonal  dutieo  of  oobriety, 
chaotity,  temperance,  Uc* — 4.  The  hoUneoo  of  the  moral 
precepto  of  the  Goopel,  a  proof  of  ito  divine  origin.— 6, 
Conoiderationa  on  the  manner  in  which  the  moral  precepto 
of  the  Goapel  are  delivered  {  and  on  the  character  of  Jeaua 
Chriat  aa  a  moral  teacher.— TV.  Superiority  of  the  Motivea 
to  Duty  preaented  by  the  GoapeL — They  are  drawn,  1.  From 
a  conaideration  of  the  reaaonableneaa  o/  the  duty, — 2.  From 
the  aingular  favoura  beatowed  by  God — 8.  From  the  ex- 
ample of  Chriat,— 4.  From  the  aancHona  of  duty,  which  the 
civil  relatione  among  men  harve  received  from  God, — 6. 
jPVom  the  regard  which  Chriatiana  owe  to  their  holy  pro- 
feaaion. — 6.  JF'rom  the  acceptableneaa  of  true  repentance  and 
the  promiae  of  pardon. — 7.  From  the  divine  aaaiatance 
offered  to  aupport  men  in  the  practice  of  their  duty. — 8. 
From  our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth. — 9.  From 
tlCe  rewarda  and  puniahmenta  proclaimed  in  the  GoapeL 

I.  DiTiNB  Chabacter  of  ibe  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Religion. 

The  third  and  last  dispensation  of  religion  is  that  which 
was  introduced  by  that  divine  and  glorious  person  whom  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  Thb  is  properly  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation, which  was  designed  ana  fitted  for  an  universal 
extent,  and  in  which,  considered  in  its  original  purity,  religion 
is  brought  to  its  hiffhest  perfection  and  noblest  improvement. 
An  admirable  wisdom,  goodness,  and  purity  shone  forth  in 
the  whole  conduct  ana  character  of  the  great  author  of  it 
He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time^  the  time  which  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writings.  In  him  the  several 
predictions  relating  to  tiie  extraordinary  person  that  was  to 
come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  by  which  he 
was  described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other  per- 
son. He  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning  him,  mean 
in  his  outward  condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  main- 
tained in  his  whole  conduct  a  digrnity  becoming  his  divine 
character.  Many  of  his  miracles  were  of  such  a  kind,  and 
performed  in  sucn  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  argue  a  dominion 
over  nature,  and  its  established  laws,  and  they  were  acts  of 
great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doing 
good  to  the  bodies  and  to  tne  souls  of  men ;  and  the  admi- 
rable instructions  he  gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  au- 
thority, and  yet  with  great  familiarity  and  condescension. 
And  hiis  own  practice  vras  every  way  suited  to  the  excellenc]r 
of  his  precepts.  He  exhibitea  the  most  finished  pattern  of 
universal  holiness,  of  love  to  God,  of  zeal  for  the  divine 
glory,  of  the  most  wonderful  charity  and  benevolence 
towards  maoJdnd,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  a 
heavenly  mind  and  life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humility 
and  condescension.  Never  was  tiiere  so  perfect  a  character, 
BO  godlike,  venerable,  and  amiable,  so  remote  from  that  of 
an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  He  is  the  only  founder  of  a 
religion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  is  totally  uncon- 
nected with  all  human  policy  and  government,  and  therefore 
totally  unconducive  to  any  worldly  purpose  whatever.  All 
others,  as  Mohammed,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  himself, 
blended  their  religious  and  civil  institutions  together,  and 
thus  acquired  dominion  over  their  respective  people:  but 
Christ  neither  aimed  at  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power : 
he  rejected  every  object  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and 
nude  choice  of  all  those  which  others  fear  to  encounter.  No 
other  founder  of  a  religion  ever  made  his  own  sufierings  and 
death  a  necessary  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to 
his  mission.  Jesus  Christ,  however,  most  expressly  fore- 
told his  own  sufierings,  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  he 
was  to  undergo,  his  resurrection  from  ue  dead  on  the  third 
day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  dreadfiil  judgments  and 
calamities  tiiat  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  nation,  and, 
what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wondeffol  progress  ef  his  own  Crospel  from  the  smallest 
b^nnings,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  difficulties 


to  which  he  foretold  it  should  be  exposed.  Ail  this  wsa 
most  exactly  fulfilled :  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and 
showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after  his  passion  by 
many  infallible  ptoofs,  when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk,  that 
they  could  hvdly  believe  that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of 
all  their  senses.  He  gave  them  a  commission  to  go  and 
preach  his  Gospel  to  all  nations,  and  promised  that,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  do  it  with  success,  they  should  be  endued  with 
the  most  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  accordingly  they  did,  and  thou^  destitute  of  allworldly 
advantages,  without  power,  riches,  interest,  policy,  learning, 
or  eloouence,  they  went  through  the  world  preaching  a  cru- 
cified Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  men,  and  teaching 
the  things  which  he  had  commanded  them  \  and  by  the  woik 
derful  powers  with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  evi- 
dences  thev  had  produced  of  their  divine  mission,  they  pre- 
vailed, ana  spread  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  their  great  Master 
had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  sufierings  and  persecutions,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  reigning  inveterate  prejudices  bodi  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

II.  If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospbl 
Dispensation,  and  of  tiie  doctbinbs  taught  oy  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  aposties,  we  shall  find  them  to  he  in  every  respect 
worthy  of^God,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  mankind. 
They  retain  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Old  Testament  reve- 
lation ;  for  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, but  to  fulfil  them,  and  to  carry  the  scheme  of  religion 
there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excellency. 
Accordingly,  he  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
obeyed  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  the 
righteous  and  reasonable  character  of  his  law ;  the  rebellion, 
apostacy ,  and  corruption  of  man ;  the  impossibility  of  justi- 
fication by  the  works  of  the  law ;  Christ's  own  oivine 
character,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  jus- 
tification by  faith  in  him ;  the  deity  and  offices  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  faith,  r^ 
pentance,  holiness  of  heart  and  fife ;  a  future  state ;  a  judg- 
ment to  come ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to  the  rijg;hteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom. 
These  are  the  leading  subjects  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  :  to  adduce  au  the  passa^s  of  the  New  Test»> 
ment  that  assert  them  would  extend  this  section  to  an  undue 
length.  A  few  of  the  principal  testimonies  may  properly 
claim  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  account  of  God  and  or  his  Pkbfsctions  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings,  and  the  most 
suitable  affections  and  dispositions  towaros  him.  He  is 
represented  as  a  pure  Snirit,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  possessed  of  innnite  wisdom,  holiness,  truth,  justice, 
goodness,  and  perfection;  the  witness  and  judge  of  our 
actions;  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  unchangeable,  and 
omnipresent.1  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  is  sonened 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  his  beneyolenoe, 
which  is  lioeral  and  unweariedf  in  diffusing  good  throughout 
the  universe :  '*his  tender  mereies  are  over  all  his  works," 
embracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our  souls  and  our  bodies; 
and  while  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  blessings  and  conso* 
lations  of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us  perfect  and 
exalted  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  Of  all  the  views  of  God 
which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endeai 
him  to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this 
short  but  interesting  aescription,  of  which  the  seheme  of  f»« 
demption  affords  a  sublime  illustration, — ^^  GroD  is  love!" 
(1  John  iv.  16.)  But  the  Gospl  not  only  makes  known  to 
us  the  nature  of  God :  it  also  imparts  to  us  a  full  discovery 
of  our  duty  to  him,  clothed  in  ideas  the  most  venerable, 
amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear  God,  but  it 
is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superetition  inspires,  but 
with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to 
address  oureelves  to  him  as  our  heavonly  Father  though 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  <xkt 
up  our  prayere  and  praises,  our  confessions  and  thanksgiv- 
ings, with  the  profoundest  humility,  becoming  creature* 
deeply  sensible  of  their  own  unworthmess,  and  yet  with  an 
ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  most 
unreserved  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our 
most  wise  and  righteous  Grovemor,  and  most  gracious  Bene- 

t  John  !▼.  M.  Rom.  L  20.  Heb.  lU.  4.  Matt  zzIlL  9.  Eph.  tr.  6.  Matt.  z. 
39.80.  Lnkez-M-aB.  lTlm.i.  17.  Joha  x^.  U.  Kav.  UL  7.  z?.  4.  Joha 
▼11.28.  2Cor.L18.  lJohnL9.  Rev.xr.a  Eph.1.23. 
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factor ;  to  resiffn  oaiselvoB  to  his  disposd,  and  acquiesce  in 
his  proTtdential  dispensations,  as  being  persuadM  that  he 
cffders  all  things  really  for  the  best ;  to  walk  continually  as 
in  his  sight,  and  witn  a  refiard  to  his  approbation,  setting 
him  before  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness  and  judgre,  our 
chiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all,  we  are  reijuired  to 
loTC  the  Ijord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and 
strength,  and  to  show  that  we  love  him  by  keeping  his  com- 
manomentB,  by  aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his  imita- 
ble  perfections,  and  by  endeayouring,  as  tar  as  we  are  able,  to 
glonfy  him  in  the  world. 

The  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  idea  given 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  noble  simplicity.  As  God  is  a  tpirii,  he 
is  to  be  worshipped,  not  in  a  formal  manner,  but  inspirit  and 
in  truth,  (John  iv.  24.^  The  numerous  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  which,  thoujgh  wisely  suited  to  that  time  and 
state,  were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  economy,  are 
now  abolished.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  prescribed 
in  the  Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  oDserved,  and 
noble  in  their  use  and  significancy ;  and  those  ceremonies, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  are  left  to  be  filled  up,  m  every  country, 
at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  lawfully  appointed.»A  glo- 
rious plan  of  religious  worship  this !  grounded  upon  the  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirably  corresponding 
with  the  case  and  necessities  of  sinful  man. 

2.  That  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  is  not  the 
language  of  religion  only ;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason. 
Bu^  alas !  neither  reason  nor  religion  have  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  produce  this  effect  Man  has  offended  God,  and 
guilt  exposes  him  to  punishment ;  for  the  holiness  of  God 
must  hate  sin,  and  his  justice  must  lead  him  to  testify  in  his 
conduct  the  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That  man  is 
also  a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  depravity  in  his 
sentiments  and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
kind  furnishes  abundant  proof.  If  the  annals  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  do  not  portr^  the  tempers  and  actions 
of  a  race  of  dreadfully  depraved  creatures,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  an  ctrgumeni.  The  tenaency  of  guilt  and 
depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to  misery,  as  of  a  stone 
to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  guiUy  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered 
from  wickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness 
and  felicity,  is  one  of  tne  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  otthe  most 
important,  questions  which  can  employ  the  mind.  '^  God  is 
justly  displeased :  how  shall  he  be  reconciled  ?  Guilt  makes 
man  afraia  of  God :  how  shall  the  cause  of  fear  be  removed  ? 
Depravity  makes  man  averse  to  intercourse  with  God  :  how 
shall  his  sentiments  and  disposition  be  changed  ?"  These 
are  all  difficulties  which  natural  religion  cannot  resolve  ;  and 
concerning  which  reason  is  utterly  silent.  Repentance  and 
reformation  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  sufficient 
to  banish  all  these  evils ;  but  they  have  no  countenance  for 
their  opinion  from  the  course  of  God's  moral  government  A 
debauchu  repents  bitterly  and  sincerely  of  his  vicious  ex- 
I ;  but  repentance  does  not  heal  his  diseased  body :  **  he 


is  made  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth  ;'*  and  the  fatal 
effects  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  The  game- 
tier  repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct :  but  his 
penitence  and  reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of 
nis  lost  estate ;  and  he  spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty 
and  want  By  imitating,  men  testify  their  approbation  of  ^e 
divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas  of  aistributive  justice.  The 
murderer  is  seized,  and  led  to  the  tribunal  of  the  judge.  He 
professes  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
nis  sincerity.  But  do  any  think  that  his  repentance  should 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  righteous  law  ?  He  is  condemned,  and 
suffers  death.  If,  then,  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  the 
conduce  of  God,  proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to 
atone  for  iniouity,  no  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of  its 
efficacy.  We  must  look  to  another  quarter ;  but  where  shall 
we  look  t 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  ap- 
pears necessary,  and  also  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  give  us 
information  on  the  subject  Though  it  would  be  presumption 
in  us  to  name  every  thing  that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we 
may  say  with  confidence,  it  will  be  full  and  explicit  as  to  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's  reconciliation 
with  God.  These  are  indispensabljr  requisite.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes :  it 
enters  fully  into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy 
for  every  evil  which  we  feel.    The  doctrine  of  a  mediator^  arid 


of  redemption  through  him^  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  eveiy 
Mge;  and  forms  the  very  eore  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 
Thus,  what  men  had  in  all  ages  wished  for  in  vain— 4ui 
atonement  for  sin  (which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions 
of  divine  justice  taught  them  to  be  necessary}— -the  sacred 
books  point  out  in  the  death  of  Jesus ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  our  reason  perceives  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  innumer- 
able millions.  The  reality  and  extent  of  Sie  atonement  or 
satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  by  Jesus  Christ  are  set 
forth  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  language  that  can  be 
conceived.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  h^ye  died  roBtM,  to  bear  our 
n'ftf,  to  TAKK  AWAY  our  Afu,  to  be  a  tbofitiatiojx  for  our  tint, 
and  to  PURCHASE,  redeem,  or  ransom  ua  wUh  the  price  of  hU 
blood, 

Christ  died  for  us^-^He  laid  down  his  Ufe  for  us,  (1  John 
iii.  16.) — He  died  roKOursins.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.) — He  gave  him- 
self poR  us.  (Tit  ii.  14.) — He  was  delivered  Ft>R  our  offences. 
(Kom.  iv.  25.)  He  tasted  death  for  every  man,  (Heb.  ii.  9.) 
— Agreeably  to  the  prophecy  concerning  Ydva^He  wasuxnmO' 
ed  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  (Isa. 
liii.  6.) — Christ  has  borne  our  sins, — He  uxes  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many,  (Heh.  ix.  28.J — He  babk  our  sins  in  las 
own  body  on  the  tree.  (1  Pet  ii.  24.)— Agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions concerning  him.  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows :  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  intqtiity  of  us  aU, 
(Isa.  liii.  4.  6.) 

Christ  has  taken  away  our  sins, — He  was  manifested  to  take 
AWAY  our  sins.  (1  John  iii.  5.) — He  put  away  *m  by  thesaeri' 
fifse  of  himself,  fHeb.  ix.  26.)--/fe  hath  washed  us  from  our 
sins  m  his  own  blood.  (Rev.  i.  5.) — TTie  blood  of  Cluist  Jesus 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,  (1  John  i.  7.) 

Christ  is  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. — ^m  hath  Ood  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  (Rom. 
iii.  25.)--6rorf  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  j|!br  our  sins, 
(1  John  iv.  10.)— /fe  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  (1  John 
li.  2.) 

Christ  purchased,  redeemed,  or  RAKaowtv  us  with  theprtee 
of  his  blood. — He  purchased  the  church  of  God  with  his  own 
(lood,  (Acts  XX.  QS.\—He  came  to  ^ive  his  Ufe  a  ransom  for 
many.  (Matt  xx.  28.) — He  gave  himself  a  ranbom  for  aU.  (1 
Tim.  ii.  G.y^We  are bovqut with  a  vrtee.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)— 
In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blooid,  (Eph.  i.  7.)— 
He  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood,  rRev.  v.  9.1— 
IVe  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  (I  Pet 
i.  19.) 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the 
FORGIVENESS  OF  OUR  SINS  through  Christ,  upon  a  sincere  re- 
penfanee.  His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  preached  the 
hapiism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  fLuke  iii.  3.) 
— Christ  tells  us,  his  blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion OF  SINS.  (Matt  xxvi.  28.) — After  the  resurrection,  the 
apostles  are  directed  by  him  to  preach  repentance  and  remis- 
sion OF  sins  in  his  name  among  all  nations.  (Luke  xxiv.47.) 
— Accordingly  their  preaching  was  this  :  Him  God  hath  »- 
alted  with  his  right  htmd  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Acts  v.  31.) 
— Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Acts  ii.  38.)— 7%nott^A  Mil 
man  ispreadiedunto  you  the  forgiveness  opsins.  (Acts xiii. 
38.) — 7b  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his 
name,  whosoever  believeth  m  nim  shall  receive  remission  or 
SINS.  (Acts  X.  43.) — God  vxu  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  (2  Cor. 
V.  19.) — In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  for- 
giveness OF  SINS.  (Eph.  i.  7.)— And  we  are  commanded  to 
forgive  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ* s  sake,  hath  fob- 
given  us,  (Eph.  iv.  32.) 

4.  Our  sms  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Sy  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.  (Acts 
xiii.  39.)— We  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
( 1  Cor.  vi.  1 1 .)—  JVe  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  throuj^ 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  (Kom.  iii.  QA.y-~Being 
JUSTIFIED  by  his  bloody  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him,  (Rom.  v.  9.) — God  hath  made  him  to  be  an  (that  is,  a 
sin-offering)  for  us,  who  knefo  no  sin,  that  we  miM  be  mw 
the  RIGHTEOUSNESS  of  Ctod  tfi  him,  (2  Cor.  v.  ^iTy-^Even  the 
RIGHTEOUSNESS  of  Crod,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  id.  22.)— Therefore 
M  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit 
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of  oar  Lord  and  Savioiir  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for 
our  own  merits  or  deservings/'i 

Further,  being  justifud  tnr  Christ,  we  are  rxconcilkd  to 
God.  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  unih  God 
through  owrLord  Jestu  Ckrisi,  fRom.  v.  l.)--fF«  oreRBCON- 
CILVD  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  (Rom.  t.  10.)-— C%,  who 
were  enemies,  hath  Christ  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh, 
through  death,  (Col.  i.  21, 32.>— ife  hath  made  peace  throi^h 
the  bEod  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  him-' 
self,  (Coj.  i.  20.) — God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  18.V,— fTAo  suffered  for  sin,  that  he 
might  bring  us  unto  God,  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.)-— And,  toe  are 
accepted  in  the  beloved.  ^Eph.  i.  6.) 

'5.  Once  more,  in  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of 
COMFORT  AND  REFRESHMENT  TO  THE  SOUL  Under  all  tiic  Cala- 
mities and  afflictions  of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all 
means  proper  for  the  sanctification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most 
successful  advances  in  true  niety.  In  the  Scriptures  we  see 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  reacly  with  his  mighty  aids  to  assist, 
enlighten,  and  strengthen  our  spirits  in  proportion  to  our  sin- 
cere desires  and  endeavours  after  godliness ;  and  there  we  are 
directed  every  day,  and  at  aU  times,  to  seek  unto  God 
through  Christ,  by  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  for  his  gui- 
dance and  protection,  and  are  assured  tiiat  we  shall  never  seek 
his  face  in  vain.  For  Jesus  Christ,  having  reconciled  us  to 
God,  SANCTIFIES  the  hearts  of  true  believers  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  to 
continue  in  the  favour  of  God.  tVe  are  choaien  to  salvation, 
hrough  sANCTiFiCATioN  of  the  Spirit  (2  Thess.  ii.  13.),  and 
through  SANCTiFic ATiON  o/*  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  ( 1  Pet.  i. 
2.)— -TFe  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ.  (Heb.  z.  10  }—God hath  md  eaUedus  to  undearu- 
ness,  but  unto  holiness,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  his  holy 
SPIRIT.  (1  Thess.  iv.  7,  S.V— 7%«  spirit  of  ood  dweUeth  in 
us  (Rom.  viii.  9.),  and  our  body  is  the  temple  of  the  holy 
ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.),  and  we  are  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  spiarr.  (Eph.  ii.  22.) — We  are  renxwed  by  the 
HOLY  OHOST  Tfit.  iii.  5.) — and  quickened  by  the  spirit  (John 
vi.  63.) — ana  strengthened  with  migfU  by  the  spirit  m  the 
imur  man,  f  Eph.  iii.  16.) — And  it  is  through  the  spirit  thai 
we  mortify  the  duds  of  the  body  (Rom.  viii.  13.  J — ^by  which 
deeds  we  grieve  and  quench  the  spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  30.  1 
Thess.  V.  19.) 

He  who  assists  us  by  his  spirit  upon  earth  (Luke  xi.  13.), 
to  enable  us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  thereby  to  continue  in 
his  favour,  is  our  constant  mediator,  intercessor,  and  ad- 
TOCATB  with  God  in  heaven,  to  present  our  prayers  for  tiie 
supply  of  our  wants,  and  to  obtain  a  compassionate  regard  to 
our  fallings  and  infirmities.  He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant,  (Heb.  xii.  24.) — There  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.)— £fe 
makes  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  (Rom. 
viii.  34.)— iSc  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  (Heb. 
iz.  24.W-iN^  man  eometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him,  (John 
ziv.  6»)— He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto 
€fod  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  Uveth  to  make  intercession' /or 
them,  (Heb.  vii.  25.)— Tjfony  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,^  {I  John  ii.  l.V— 
He  is  touched  with  ^Acfeei^'ng- of  our  infirmities,  and  therefore 
kt  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  find 
grace  and  mercy  to  hefy  in  time  of  tuxd  (Heb.  iv.  15,  16.)— 
and  lei  us  draw  near  toiih  a  true  heart,  and  full  assurance  of 
faith.  (Heb.  x.  22.) — hi  him  we  have  boldness,  and  access 
with  confidence.  (Eph.  iii.  12.) 

6.  In  favour  or  the  immortalfft  of  the  soul,  a  point  so 
important,  but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  so 
doubtful,  the  New  Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive 
language,  and  holds  out  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind 
rewards  and  punishments  suited  to  their  nature,  and  which  it 
is  worthy  of  God  to  dbpense.  In  the  Gospel  we  see  the  dead 
both  small  and  great  restored  to  life,  and  appearing  before  the 
tribunal  of  God,  to  receive  a  sentence  **  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body."  The  glories  of  heaven  which  are  reserved 
"  for  them  that  love  him,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries  which 
will  be  the  terrible  portion  of  all  tiie  wilfully  impenitent 
workers  of  iniquity,  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures ;  which 
alone  set  forth  tne  true  reason  of  our  being  in  mis  world,  viz. 
not  for  enjoyment,  but  for  trial ;  not  to  gain  temporal  plea- 
sures or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls  may  be  disciplined 
and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory.  While  the  di- 
vine displeasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 

•  Article  j1  of  the  Confeedon  of  the  Angii^.^  Church. 


righteousness  of  men,  and  the  most  awful  waminm  are  do- 
nounced  against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  Uiey  may 
obtain  mercy  are  clearly  displayed  and  offered  to  them.'  And 
as  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  enables  us  to  do  the  will  of  God 
and  to  preserve  his  favour  in  this  life  (for  without  him  we  can 
do  nothingY,  so  it  is  through  him  alone  that  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  that  eternal  life  and  immortality,  which  he  has 
illustrated  in  tiie  Gospel.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  (\  John  i v.  14.}— 4o  seek  and  to  SAVs/Acrf 
which  %vas  lost  (Luke  xix.  10.) — that  we  might  UVE  through 
him  (1  John  iv.  9.) — that  the  world  through  Mm  might  he 
SAVED  (John  iii.  17.) — thai  believing,  we  might  have  lifi 
through  his  name  (John  xx.  31.)— ^A^  whosoever  beUeveth  in 
him  should  not  pensh,  but  have  everlastino  life.  (John  iii. 
16.)— Through  him  we  are  saved  Jrom  wraths— He  hath  de- 
livered us  from  the  wrath  to  come,  (\  Thess.  i.  10.  Rom.  y. 
9.) — Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  Goa  through  Jestu  Christ  our 
Lord,  (Rom.  vi.  23.) — Goa  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  life  is  in  his  Son  (1  John  v.  11.) — who  is  the  captain  of 
our  salvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.)— *A<  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  obey  him  (Heb.  v.  9.)  '.—^Neither  is  th^ 
SALVATION  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  (Acts 
iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  aposties  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did 
they  derive  their  knowledge?  They  have  given  us  a  ftiU 
view  of  human  nature ;  and  nave  exposed  in  the  clearest  light 
the  depravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of  man.  They  have,  at  the 
same  time,  pointed  out  a  method  of  deliverance  from  all  these 
evils.  Their  system  is  wonderfully  ingenious :  it  is  origi- 
nal :  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human  nature :  it  is  a' 
remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  they  had  all 
their  knowledge,  of  reli^on  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence 
did  Jesus  Chnst  derive  it  ?  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mis- 
sion will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There 
is  something  in  his  scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every 
other.  It  ts&es  in  the  rights  of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  man ;  and  renders  God  glorious  in  all  his  perfections, 
as  well  as  man  completely  happy.  Who  besides,  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  ever  conceivcKd  so  vast  an  ideal  But  Jesus 
had  no  literary  education.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the 
philosophers :  his  companions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and 
elders,  and  scribes.  Let  the  deist  sit  down  and  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Christian  is  free  from  difficulty;  for  he  reads  in  the  sa- 
cred page,  and  he  believes  that  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  hatn 
declared  him  unto  us.?'  (John  i.  18.)^ 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  which  the  Gospel  requires  our 
assent  are  agreeable  to  unprejudiced  reason ;  every  one  of 
them  has  a  natural  tendency  and  direct  influence  to  reform 
the  manners  of  men ;  and  all  together  make  up  the  most  ra- 
ttonal  and  consistent  belief  in  the  world.  To  instance  only  a 
few  particulars : — What  can  be  a  more  excellent  foundation 
of  religion,  than  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  tiie  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  only  true  God  1  What  so  certain  a  pre- 
servative against  idolatry,  as  the  doctrine,  that  all  things 
were  made  oy  him  1  What  can  be  so  sure  a  ground  of  piety, 
as  the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence  1  What  a  greater  en- 
couragement to  holiness,  than  that  God  has  made  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will  to  instruct  men  in  that  practice  1  What  doc- 
trine is  so  admirably  suited  to  all  the  ends  of  religion,  as  that 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  1  Which  way  could 
men  have  been  so  sensible  of  God's  love,  and  have  been  m^ 
structed  in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by  sending  his  only  Son  1 
How  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  laws  be  vindicated, 
and  such  an  assurance  of  pardon  been  given  to  men,  as  by 
this  method  of  the  Son  of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
sin?  What  could  be  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
mercy  of  God;  what  more  effectual  to  deter  men  from  sin; 
and  to  exhibit  to  them  its  heinous  nature,  and  God's  hatred 
against  it,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  obeying  his 
laws,  than  this  expedient  of  saving  sinners  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son  t  How  could  men  be  better  encouraged  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  than  by  having  such  a  Mediator  to  obtain  pardon 
for  their  firailties,  and  by  oeing  assured  of  the  assistance  of 

*  Compare  John  ▼.  26,  29.  1  Cor.  zv.  12—90.  2  Cor.  ▼.  10.  Matt  zxr.  81— 
34.  41.  46.  Rev.  xx.  11—13.  Mark  Ix.  43,  44.  Rev.  xiv.  Ift  11.  xxil.  11.  JobA 
jdT.  2,  3.   2  Cor.  v.  1.  1  Pet.  1. 4.  Rev.  xzi.  i.  jczli.  3—6.  1  John  iU.  2. 

s  Bp.  OibflOD'B  Pastoral  Lettera,  Lett  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolph'!  Enchiiidkni. 
VOL  hr.  pp.  160-166.  firat  edition.)  ^  ^  ^^ 
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4fae  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  conqaer  their  corrapt  af- 
fectionsf  in  fine,  what  more  powerful  motlYe  to  persuade 
men  to  lire  yirtuously,  than  the  certainty  of  a  future  judg- 
ment Y  Vain  men  may  value  themaeWes  upon  their  specula- 
tive  loiowledge,  right  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but  no  ■■- 

IilSr  WILL  BK  or  ADTAlfTAOB  TO  THKH,  WHU^H  IS  8KPARATB 
VBOM  THB  PRACTICB  OF  HOLIimS. 

Lastly,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  make  up  an 
infinitely  more  eontUUnt  and  rational  scheme  of  belief,  than 
the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  oyer  dia,  or  the  most 
cunning  of  modem  unbelievers  eon,  invent.  The  philoso- 
phers were  never  able  to  make  out  a  coherent  scheme  of 
things,  and  the  modem  deists  cannot  frame  to  themselves 
any  consistent  and  fixed  principle,  as  we  have  already  seen.* 
There  have,  indeed,  been  disputes  among  Christians,  but 
they  have  not  been  like  those  among  the  philosophers,  con- 
oeraing  the  supreme  good  of  man,  out  only  explications  of 
particmar  doctrines,  which  do  not  afiect  religion  itself,  and 
ought  not  to  hinder  the  good  effect  which  the  fundamental 
doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

III.  Adnurably  as  the  -doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
«e  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  mankind, 
the  MORAL  PRXCBPTS  which  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated 
to  promote  their  happiness  and  well-being,  both  collectively 
and  individually.  The  view  of  human  duty,  exhibited  by 
heathen  moralists,  was  not  only  radically  defective  and  ma- 
terially erroneous ;  but  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  was  little 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind,  affect  the  heart,  or  influence 
the  conduct  Abstruse  reasonings  upon  the  fitness  of  things-— 
gmiml  declarations  concerning  the  beauty  of  virtue— cold 
and  inanimate  precepts  of  conduct,  if  not  contradicted,  yet 
imperfectly  exemplified  in  their  own  behaviour^— might  in 
aome  degree  exercise  their  pupils'  fificulties  of  reasoning  and 
memory,  and  render  them  suotle  disputants,  and  pompous 
declaimers;  but  they  had  little  tendency  to  enlighten  their 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  and  to  imbue  their 
hearts  with  the  love  of  moral  excellence.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the 
tiew  Testament.  While  the  system  of  moral  truth,  which 
they  evolve,  is  incomparably  more  pure  than  that  of  the  hea- 
then moralist,  it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cold  generalities 
or  in  abstract  uninteresting  language.  Jt  is  pure  and  rational, 
alike  remote  from  the  overstrained  precepts  of  superstition 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  loose  compliant  maxims  of  worldly 
policy.  It  comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  It 
IS  deeply  impressive,  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is 
calculated  for  every  rank  and  order  of  society,  and  speaks 
with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the  rich  and  honoura- 
ble, to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  All  other  83r8tems  of  morals 
prohibit  actions,  but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessa- 
rily ineffectual.  But  the  moral  system  of  Christianity  per- 
vades every  thought  of  the  heart;  teaches  us  to  refer  all  our 
actions  to  the  win  of  our  Creator;  and  corrects  all  selfishness 
in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to  have  in  view  tlie 
happiness  of  all  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most  enlarged 
and  difiusive  benevolence. 

With  this  general  notice  of  Christian  morality  we  might 
conclude  the  present  section,  especially  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  one,  but,  since  that  vo- 
lume (as  well  as  the  Old  Testament)  is  arraigned  by  the 
opposen  of  revelation  in  the  present  day  as  the  most  immoral 
book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  morality  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  announced, 
oeeomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  The  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  may  oe  referred  to  the  duties  incumbent 
upK>n  man  in  civil  and  social  life,  and  to  the  duties  which  he 
owes  to  himself. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  towards 
BIS  FBLLow-CRKATURBS,  the  Gospcl  requires  that  we  ofier  not 
the  least  injury  or  wrong  to  otnere,  in  their  pereons,  their 
properties,  or  tneir  reputations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their 
just  dues;  that  we  he  not  one  to  another,  but  speak  every 
man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and  provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men.  All  fraud  ana  falsehood  in  our  words 
and  dealings,  together  with  all  injustice  and  violence,  are 
most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.  Eph.  iv.  25. 
S  Cor.  viii.  31.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstain  from  iniurious 
actions,  but  we  are  required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother 
without  a  cause;  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to 
raise  evil  reports  ourselves  against  our  neighboure,  nor 
spread  them  abroad  when  raisea  by  othera.  (Matt.  v.  31, 32. 
«  B—  pp.  16—25.  mtpro.  •  See  pp.  19. 29. 9upra. 


Tit.  iii.  3.  with  Psal.  xv.  3.)  Fnrther,'wd  are  forbidden  to 
pass  rash  iudgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves  flhonld 
be  judged  by  God;  on  the  contraoy^  we  are  to  put  the  best 
constructions  upon  their  words  which  the  case  will  bear. 
TMatL  vii.  1,  3.  Rom.  xiv.  10.  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  7.  James  rv. 
11.)  And  Jesus  Christ  has  inculcated  it  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  no  seeming  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  or  dili- 
gence in  the  ritual  observances  at  rengion,'  will  compensate 
for  the  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  our  neighboura,  nor  will 
they  be  accepted  by  God  without  making  reparation,  as  far 
as  IS  in  our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs.*  (Matt  v. 
23,24.   xxiii.  230 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morality : 
it  enforces  upon  us,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  duty  ot 
doing  good  to  all  men,  as  far  as  we  have  abili^  and  oppor- 
tuni^.  Thus,  we  are  required  to  assist  them  in  their  neces* 
sities  and  distresses,  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  afiiic- 
tions  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  their  prosperitv ; 
to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out  of  our  worldly 
substance ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  fVom  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  to  reprove  them,  when  guilty  of  feults,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness;  and,  finally,  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
their  temporal  and  spirimal  welfare.  The  more  effectually 
to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  charity  and 
mercy,  Jesus  €)hrist  assures  us  that  particular  notice  will  be 
taken  of  them  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  and  that  men 
shall  then  be  reward^  or  condemned  according  to  their 
abounding  in,  or  their  ne^ecting  of,  the  practice  of  those 
duties.  (Gal.  vi.  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  Heb.  xiii.  3.  16.  James 
V.  20.  Gal.  vi.  1.  Rom.  xii.  15.  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  required  of 
us  towards  mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we 
are  to  observe  towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  in- 
jured us,  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  in  this  respect  the  most 
admirable  precepts  and  directions.  If  we  have  suffered  inju- 
ries from  othera,  he  enjoins  us  to  exercise  a  forgiving  temper 
towards  them,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  bitterness  of  re- 
venge ;  and  reouires  us  to  insert  it  in  our  petitions  to  God» 
that  he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  othera  the 
offences  committ^  against  us.  The  same  is  the  design  of 
some  of  his  excellent  parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
instances,  the  apostles  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  their 
divine  Lord  ana  Master,  that  we  should  recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  being  overcome  of  evil, 
should  overcome  evil  with  good.  (Rom.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  30, 
21.  1  Thcss.  V.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  9.)  To  these  precepts  we 
may  add,  that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  renderinff 
of  evil  for  evil,  but  commands  us  to  render  good  for  eviK 
This  is  the  design  of  that  glorious  precept,  by  which  we  are 
commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  that  curse  us, 
to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  for  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of  cursing, 
we  must  pray  to  God  for  them,  not  indeed  that  they  may  go 
on  and  prosper  in  their  evil  courses,  bat  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  right  temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  the 
objects  of  the  divine  favour;  and  if  they  be  reduced  to  dis- 
tress, we  must  be  ready  to  assist  and  serve  them  in  the  kind 
offices  of  humanity.  **  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if 
he  thiret,  give  him  drink.'*  (Matt.  v.  43,  44.  Rom.  xii.  30.) 
And  this  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the  noblest 
height  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretendere  to  rea- 
son who  have  found  fault  with  it,  yet  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  the  ancient  philosophere  have  been  sensible  of 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  such  a  conduct,  but  they  wanted 
the  authority  necessary  to  make  it  a  law  obligatory  on  man- 
kind. But  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  it  is  more  strongly  en- 
forced, urged  w^ith  more  powerful  motives  than  it  ever  was 
before,  ana  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  divine  au- 
thority. To  this  it  may  be  addedi,  that  our  Lord  has  expressly 
condemned  that  spirit  which  carries  men  to  persecute  and 
do  hurt  to  othera,  under  pretence  of  xeal  for  the  cause  of  God 
and  religion.  TLuke  ix.  54,  55,  56.) 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniform  design  and 
tendency  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  recommend  and  enforce 
univeraal  benevolence.  It  lays  the  foundations  of  the  du- 
ties we  owe  to  mankind  in  love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  mankind : 
Thou  9haU  love  thy  neighbour  ae  thyaelf,  (Matt.  xxii.  39. 
Rom.  xiii.  8,  9.  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our  neighbour  we  are 
taught  to  underatand,  not  merely  those  of  the  same  country, 
nauon,  and  religion  with  ourselves,  but  all  of  the  human  race 
that  stand  in  n^d  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an 
opportunity  ^  doing  good.    This  is  beautifully  exemplified 
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by  OUT  SaTOiir«  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  (Lnke 
z.  33,  34,  ZSXTo  which  may  be  added  that  other  remark- 
able precept,  tVhaUoever  ye  would  thai  men  should  do  unio 
yu,  do  ye  even  to  to  them,  f  Matt.  yii.  13.)  A  rule  which,  if 
rightly  conaidered,  would  be  of  great  uae  in  regulating  our 
conduct  towarda  our  fellow-creaturea. 

But  though  we  are  required  to  love  and  do  good  to  all 
men,  the  design  is  not,  as  some  who  are  desirous  to  impeach 
tiie  Gospel  morality  would  insinuate,  &at  we  should  hfttve  the 
same  degree  of  affection  for  all.  The  special  loye  and  es- 
teem which  good  men  should  have  for  one  another,  and  the 
peculiar  ties  By  which  they  are  united,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon ties  of  humanity,  are  recommended  and  enforced  in  the 
strongest  and  most  engaging  manner,  and  lay  the  properest 
foundation  for  all  the  intimacies  of  sacred  friendship.  T  John 
xiii.  34,  35.  Gal.  yi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  1 — 6.  Phil,  li^  1 — 5. 
iPeti.  33.  iJohniiL  16.) 

3.  Besides  the  general  precepts  prescribing  the  duties  of 
justice  and  beneyolence  towards  all  mankind,  there  are  also 
particular  injunctions  given  U8,.with  respect  to  the  dutiks 

llfCUMBBirr  UPON  us  IK  THS  SKVSRAL  STATIONS  ANO  RELATIONS 

WHICH  WK  SUSTAIN  IN  ciYiL  AND  SOCIAL  UTE ;  and  theso  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations,  femilies,  and 
particular  persons. 

The  grand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been' well 
obsenrd,  is,  to  teach  religion.  ^'  What  relates  to  civil  in- 
stitutions, it  notices  only  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  con^ 
eemed«— cf  bmu  of  government  it  leaves  to  ue  wisdom  of 
men  to  legalate,  ana  to  nations  to  framed  but  what  the  spirit 
of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly  dictates ;  and  it  layar 
down  the  principles,  by  which  ooth  governors  and  governed 
ou^t  to  regulate  ^eir  conduct,  witb  authority,  plainness, 
ana  fidelity,  and  yet  with-  a  delicacy  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments 
which  then  existed.*  Civil  government,  the  New  Testament 
says,  is  an  ordinance  of  God ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will 
ot^ CM  that  men  should  not  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
without  control ;  but  that  thev  should  be  formed  into  socie- 
ties regulated  by  laws,  and  tnat  these  laws  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  What  kind 
of  government  and  what  kind  of  rules  are  intended,  the  sa- 
cred writers  thus  particularly  specify  i^^TJiey  are  not  a  ter» 
ror  to  good  ujorka^  biu  to  eml.  Do  that  which  ia  good,  and  tkou 
fhalt  have  praise  of  the  same  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil^  be  afraid,  for 
he  bearM  not  the  sword  m  coin  /  for  he  is,  a  nunister  of  (jHxL 
an  avenger  to  execute  wrath,  sent  Sy  him  for  theptmishmentof 
eoil4oers^  and  for  the  fraise  of  them  that  do  viU,  7%ey  are 
God's  nunisters  attending  to  this  very  thing,*  that  is,  their 
talents  and  their  time  are  wholly  employed  m  this  great  and 
good  work.  Such  are  the  principles  of  government  laid  down 
m  the  New  Testament ;  and  such  the  duties  which  it  pre- 
scribes to  the  rulers  and  magistrates  of  nations. 

**  But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one 
part  of  the  community,  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they 
please :  it  addresses  itself  likewise  with  eaual  energy  to  the 
people,  and  binds  on  their  consciences  the  ooligations  of  sub- 
jeraon  and  obedience.  Subjects  are  taught  to  be  submissive 
and  obedient  to  the  higher  powers  /  to  pray  for  them ;  to  fear 
God  and  honour  the  king  ;  to  give  unto  Cstsar  the  things  which 
are  CsesarU;  to  render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom 
to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honour  to  whom  ho- 
nour; and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  the  civil  laws 
le^uire  it,  and  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  con- 
science* sake,  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (Matt, 
xxii.  31.  Rom.  xiii.  1,  3.  6,  6,  7.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  3.  Tit  iii.  1. 
1  Pet.  ii.  13 — 15.)  Are  not  these  injunctions  highly  reason- 
able, and  exactly  corresponding  with  the  nature  ana  state  of 
things  t  If  the  members  of  a  community  refuse  to  honour 
and  obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to  government, 
to  give  high  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute, — and 
all  this,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience'  sake, 
— it  will  be  allowed  by  every  rational  man,  that  they  resist 
an  ordinance  of  God,  an  ordinance  that  is  both  reasonable 
and  beneficial,  and  deservedly  receive  to  themselves  con- 
demnation.*'* 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
civil  government ;  such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and 

>  BothPUil  and  P«ter  wrote  duriog  the  reign  of  the  eanfuiDaiy  emperor 
Veto. 

•  Rom.  xiii.  1. 3,  4.  1  Pet  Ii.  14. 

•  Bo|ue  oo  the  DlTlne  Aathoritj  of  the  New  Teatament,  pp.  221— 2M. 
There  laeoediiBTable  diMOuree  on  "Cbrlftian  Obedience  to  CM!  Rulers" 
in  Mr.  Giebome'e  Sermons  principally  deidgned  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
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such  its  specific  dedsntions  oft  the  snbjeot  Irevdiy  do* 
mestic  relation  it  also  lays  down,  fairly  and  equitably,  thsr 
duties  on  both  sides,  via.  of  servants  and  masters,  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children. 

Thus  servants  are  enjoined,  as  a  necessary  part  of  reliffion,- 
to  obey  and  serve  th^  masters,  with  all  proper  respect, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  not  purloining,  not  atiswering  again, 
with  good-will  doing  service  as  unto  the  Lord^  and  not  unto 
men ;  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth, 
that  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
These  things,  when  really  believed  and  duly  considered, 
vrill  have  a  much  stronger  influence  to  engsffe  them  to  a 
faitliful  and  cheerful  disc&irge  of  their  doty,  than  mere  cu»> 
tom,  or  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  mas- 
ters are  required  to  give  unto  thdr  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal,  forbearing  direateiltngs,  knowing  that  they  alao 
have  a  master  in  heai^n,  and'  that  with  him  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons.  (Eph.  vi.  S-^9.  Col.  iii.  22 — 25.  iv.  1. 
ITlm.  vi.  1,  2.  Tit.  ii.  2.  9,  tO,  11.)  The  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are  also  admirably 
delineated  and  enforced.  (Eph.  v.  22—33.  Col.  iii.  18,  19. 
Tit.  ii.  4,  5;  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  Eph.  vi.  1—4.  Col.  iii.  20,  21. 
1  Tim.  v.  4—8.)  In  like  manner,  superiors  and  inferiore, 
the  elder  and  younger,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to 
a  proper  conduct  towards  one  another;  and  rules  are  given 
Which  tend  to  regulate  the  deportment  of  equals  among  Siem- 
selves,  that  they  should  be  courteous,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another,  not  willingly  giving  offence  to  any,  and  endei^ 
vburing  as  far  as  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 
^Rom.  xii.  10. 12.  18.  I  Cor.  x.  32.  Phil.ii.  3.  1  Pet.  u.  17. 
iii.  8.  v.  5.^  In  a  word,  all  the  various  offices  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  charity,  due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  fr^ 
quently  described  ro  the  sacred  writings,  enforced  by  the 
most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  authority  of  God  himself; 
which,  where  it  is  firmly  believed,  must  come  with  greater 
force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institutions  of  hu- 
man legislators,  or  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  and  mo- 
ralists. 

3.  THe  preceding  hints  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
excellency  of  the  Scripture  precepts,  with  respect  to  the 
moral  duties  we  owe  to  mankind,  in  a  civil  and  social  state. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  our  duty,  which  relates  more  im- 
mediately to  ourselves,  to  the  oovernino  or  our  ArrBcnoirs, 
passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the  due  regulation  and  im- 
provement of  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent. While  it  pronibits  all  an(^  passions,  as  above  re- 
marked, it  enforces  the  lovely  duties  of  meekness,  forbear- 
ance, and  Ipng^uffering ;  anil  recommends,  above  all,  the 
cultivation  of  that  friendly  temper  and  universal  benevo- 
lence, which  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  dispo- 
sitions of  the  human  heart  (Eph.  iv.  26, 27.  31, 32.  Col.  iii. 
12 — 14.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  6.)  Wherever  the  Gospel  is  sin- 
oerely  believed  and  embraced,  it  inspires  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurities,  which  had 
made  so  monstrous  a  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world ;  and 
which,  as  we  have  aeen,  were  countenanced  by  the  precepts 
and  practice  of  the  most  distinguished  sages  of  antiqui]^.* 
Not  only  adultery,  fornication  (which  among  the  ancient 
heathens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slii^t  f&\\\t,  if  a  fault  at 
all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  slight  occasions,  but  lik^ 
wise  all  manner  of  nncleanness  and  bsciviousness,  and  the 
cherishing  and  indulgence  of  all  impure  inclinations,  are 
strictly  prohibited.  (1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10.  1  Tim.  i.  9, 10.  1  Thess. 
iv.  3, 4,  5.  7.  1  Cor.  vi.  13—20.  Matt.  v.  27,  28.) 

Further,  we  are  frequently  vramed  against  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  which  tend  to  debase  and  disnonour  our  nature. 
(Luke  xxi.  34.  Gal.  v.  19.  21.  Eph.  v.  6.  I  Pet.  ii.  11.) 
And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that,  while  the 
Gospel  enforces  chastity,  purity,  and  temperance^  by  the 
most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  su- 
perstitious extremes.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  sub- 
stituted fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  regular  morality , 
nor,  under  pretence  of  extraordinaiy  purity,  nave  they  fop- 
bidden  and  condemned  marriage,  as  some  of  the  Essenes 
then  did,  and  as  others  by  a  false  refinement  have  since  done. 
On  the  contraij,  it  is  declared,  that  marriage  is  honouraJblein 
aiL  (I  Cor.  vii.  9.  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  And  though  all  intempe- 
rance and  excess  are  expressly  forbidden,  and  we  are  required 
to  subdue  the  passions  and  appetites,  yet  we  are  allowed  the 
moderate  use  of  sensible  enjoyments ;  and  it  is  declared,  that 
every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused  if  it  be 

*  See  pp.  19;  20.  tupra. 
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rtcdved  with  thanksgwing  ;  fit  it  it  tandified  hy  the  ward  of 
Qod  and  prm/ar,  (iTim.  iv.3 — 5.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Goepel  precepts 
is,  that  particular  caie  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  immo- 
derate passion  for  worldly  riches;  the  precariousness  of 
which  18  illustrated,  together  with  the  inconsistency  of  a  pre- 
dominant love  of  worldly  wealth  with  the  love  of  God  and 
wiUi  real  piety  and  virtue.  The  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  riches  are  not  absolutely  prohibited ;  but  we  are  directed 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  trust 
committed  to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards, 
and  for  which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed 
to  employ  them,  not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  op- 
portumties  of  doinr  good,  of  honouring  God,  and  being  use- 
ful to  mankind,  (n&tt  vi.  34.  Mark  x.  24.  Luke  xii.  15^ 
21.  1  Tim.  vi.  9, 10.  Luke  xvi.  9, 10. 1  Tim.  vi.  17—19.) 

No  disposition  is  more  hateful  to  man  than  pride,  which  is 
represented  as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.) 
Many  passages  in  the  Gospel  are  particularly  designed  to 
correct  and  subdue  it  in  all  its  Tarious  branches  and  appear- 
ances, whether  it  signifies  an  inordinate  ambition  whicn  puts 
men  upon  contending  who  should  be  greatest,  or  an  eager 
thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than  the  favour  and 
approbation  of  God,  or  a  presumptuous  haughty  arrogance, 
and  a  high  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  riffhteousness, 
and  a  contempt  of  others ;  never  was  an  amiable  numility  re- 
^commended  and  enforced  in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  by 
'Jesus  Christ,  who  also  gave  the  most  perfect  and  lovely  pat- 
tern of  it  in  his  own  example.  (Matt  xxiii.  6 — 12.  Mark  ix.  33, 
34, 35.  Luke  xviii.  9^14.  John  v.  44.  Matt.  xi.  29.  John 
xiii.  12^17.  Phil.  ii.  3—7.  1  Pet.  v.  5.)  And  as  nothing 
tends  more  to  discompose  and  disturb  the  mind  than  anxious 
cares,  or  excessive  sorrows  and  desponding  fears,  the  Goe- 
pel provides  the  most  effectual  remedies  against  all  these : 
not  by  representing  worldly  evils  and  calamities  as  no  evils 
at  all,  or  prescribing  an  unfeeling  apathy,  and  suppressing 
the  natural  affections  «nd  passions,  but  by  keepmg  them 
within  proper  bounds.  Nowhere  are  there  such  powerful 
considerations  for  supporting  us  under  afflictions  and  adver- 
sities with  a  calm  resignation  and  a  lively  hope.  We  are 
taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the  wisest  and  brat 
puiposes,  and  are  assured  that  ne  will  graciously  support  us 
under  them,  and  overrule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and 
that,  if  duly  improved,  they  shall  issue  in  a  complete,  ever- 
lasting felicity.  (MatL  v.  4.  Rom.  v.  4, 5.  viiL  18.  28.  2  Cor. 
iv.  17.  Heb.  xii.  5-— 12.)  Nothing  can  possibly  be  better 
fitted  to  deliver  us  from  anxious  distracting  cares  and  solici- 
tudes, and  a  distrustful  thoughtfulness  for  to-morrow,  than 
the  excellent  precepts  and  diiections  given  ua  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  t MatL  vi.  26—34.  Luke  xii.  22—31.  Phil.  iv. 
6.11,12.  ITim.  vi.  6.8.  Heb.  xiii.  5.  1  Pet.  v.  7.)  But 
though  we  are  directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  steady  dependence  upon  his  wise  and  good  provi- 
dence, yet  we  are  cautioned  not  to'  neglect  the  use  of  proper 
means  and  endeavours  on  our  parts.  It  is  urged  as  our  duty, 
not  to  be  slothful  in  business,  to  exercise  ourselves  with  dili- 
gence in  the  work  of  our  several  callings  and  employments, 
that  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing,  and  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth.  Those  who  leaaidle  lives  are  represented  as 
walking  disorderly,  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  man  will 
not  wonc,  neither  should  he  eat.  (Rom.  xiL  11.  £ph.  iv.  28. 
1  Thess.  iv.  11, 12.  2Thess.  iii.  10, 11, 12.)  To  this  it  mav 
be  added,  that  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  Christ  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  truly  divine  fortitude,  and 
to  raise  us  above  the  slavish  fear  of  men  (who  can  only  kill 
the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do),  or 
of  any  worldly  evils  and  sufferings.  And  yet  he  is  far  from' 
encouraging  a  forward  enthusiastic  rashness :  he  directs  his 
disciples  not  needlessly  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers,  but 
to  tate  all  proper  precautions  for  avoiding  the  rage  and  ma- 
lice of  their  persecutors  (Matt  vii.  6.  x.  16. 23.) ;  but  when 
this  could  not  be  done  without  betraying  the  cause  of  God, 
of  truth,  and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exert  a  noble  forti- 
tude, and  to  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  with  constancy, 
and  even  with  Joy,  being  assured  of  divine  supports,  and 
that  great  should  be  their  reward  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  10, 11, 
12.  Luke  xii.  4,  6.  1  Pet.  iii.  14.  iv.  12,  13.) 

As  knowledge  is  one  of  the  noblest  miprovements  of  the 
mind,  and  of  £e  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
virtue,  it  is  frequently  urged  upon  us  as  our  dutjr  to  en- 
deavour to  get  our  minds  furnished  with  divine  ^and  useful 
knowledge.  And  the  knowledge  there  required  is  not  merel  v 
of  the  speculative  notional  kina,  or  scienoe  fidsely  so  callea, 


but  such  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  an  of  the  high« 
est  importance  to  our  happiness,  as  may  help  us  to  make 
a  progress  in  all  holiness  and  goodness :  we  must  endeavonr 
to  grow  in  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  dis- 
cern the  things  which  are  excellent,  and  to  prove  what  is 
the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  ot  God.  (John 
xvii.  3.  Phil.  i.  9,  lo.  Rom.  xii.  2.  Eph.  v.  17.  Col.  i.  9, 
10.  1  Thess.  V.  21.  Tit.  i.  1.)  Finally,  it  is  required 
of  us,  that  we  madce  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow 
in  grace,  and  in  eveir  divine  virtue;  for  whicJi  purpose 
we  must  live  and  walk  by  faith,  which  u  the  subsfanee 
of  thinjp  hoped  for^  etnd  the  evidence  of  things  not  teen.  And 
as  a  tuture  life  and  immortality  are  now  l)rought  into  the 
most  clear  and  open  light,  we  are  required  to  carry  our 
desires  and  views  beyond  this  transitory  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  tilings  which  are  above,  and 

Filace  our  choicest  affections  there.  (2  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii. 
9  2.  Heb.  xiii.  14.)  Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is 
represented  under  the  noble  image  of  a  conversation  with 
heaven,  and  communion  wi^i  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ:  it  is  a  continual  aspiring  towards  the  per- 
fection of  our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  Uie  divine  goodness 
and  purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth, 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  (Phil.  iii.  20.  1  John  i.  3.  Phil, 
iii.  12, 13,  14.)  To  all  which  may  be  added  that  it  is  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  that  while 
it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense  of  our 
own  weakness  and  defects,  and  of  our  insufilciency  in  our- 
selves. In  the  Gospel,  all  boasting  and  confidence  in  our 
own  righteousness  and  merits  is  excluded ;  and  we  are  m- 
structed  to  place  our  whole  dependence  upon  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  giving  him  tne  glory  of  every 
good  thing  that  is  in  us,  or  whicn  we  are  enabled  to  perform.* 
4.  In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  morality, 
the  holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  demands 
especial  consideration,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  which 
inculcates  it  came  from  God.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly 
at  the  heart.  It  never  goes  about  to  form  the  exterior  of 
man.  To  merely  extern^  duties  it  is  a  stranger.  It  forms 
the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  forming  their  disposi- 
tions. It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  selfishness, 
or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  declares 
open  war  and  irreconcueable  enmity  against  every  evil  dis- 
position in  the  human  heart  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the 
most  odious  sins,  such  as  disobedience  to  parents,  dis- 
honesty, injustice,  and  murder,  it  speaks  with  abhorrence. 
It  says  that  they  ought  not  even  to  be  named  among  Chris- 
tians. But  this  is  not  all.  It  descends  into  the  heart  :Jt 
puts  forth  its  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitterness, 
which,  springing  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the 
life.  Many  principles  which  the  world  approves,  and  on 
many  occasions  considers  to  be  harmless,— as  ambition,  the 
eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  fondness  for  pleasure,  pride,  envy, 
revenge,  contctnpt  of  others,  and  a  disposition  to  filthy  jest- 
ing,— ^the  Gospel  condemns  in  every  form  and  degree.  It 
forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  thought :  it  prohibits 
the  adultery  of  3ie  eye,  and  the  murder  of  the  heart;  and 
commands  the  desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neidier 
the  hands,  the  tongue,  the  head,  nor  the  heart,  must  be 

Siilty  of  one  iniqmty.  However  the  world  may  applaud 
e  heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love  of  glory  in  another, 
the  successful  pursuits  of  afiSuence  in  a  thiid,  the  high- 
minded  pride,  the  glowing  patriotism  which  would  compel 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady 
pursuit  of  revenge  for  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  the  rude  and  ignoble  vulgar, — Christianity  con- 
demns them  all,  and  enjoins  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify 
them  without  delay.  Not  one  is  to  be  spared,  though  dear 
as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  necessary  as  a 
right  hand  for  defence  or  labour.  Tlie  Gospel  does  not  press 
men  to  consider  what  their  fellow  men  may  think  of  them, 
or  how  it  will  affect  their  temporal  interest;  but  what  ia 
right,  and  what  is  necessary  to  their  well  being.  *'If  you 
comply  with  its  precepts  you  must  6e,  and  not  merely  Mcm 
to  be.  It  is  the  heart  that  is  reouired ;  and  all  the  different 
prescribed  forms  of  worship  and  obedience  are  but  so  many 
varied  expressions  or  modifications  of  it."> 

Now,  is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  opposers  of  revelation  t     No.    Their  morality,  we 

a  LetauMTs  AdfBiit«t«  •&<!  N«c«Mi^  of  tlM  Chrlatiw  Revelatioii,  tol.  H. 
pp.  200—219. 
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Itave  seen,  hM  no  standard ;  and  their  code  of  moralfi  ia,  in 
factj  BubTeraiya  of  all  moralitv.*  Their  deity  aeema  to  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  heart.  According  to  them,  '*  there  is  no 
merit  or  crime  in  the  intention."  Their  morality  only  goes 
to  form  the  exterior  of  the  man.  It  allows  the  utmost  scope 
for  wicked  desires,  provided  they  be  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion to  ^e  injury  of  society ;  ana  according  to  their  code  fas 
tecendy  promu^ated),  the  assassination  of  a  person,  wno 
for  some  political  reason  may  become  obnoxious,  is  a 
laudable  act:  the  prohibition  of  the  unlawful  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  a  perversion  of  the  *'  plainest  dictates 
of  nature ;"  and  decayed  old  age  is  not  worth  the  pains  and 
expense  bestowed  in  supporting  it ! ! 

It  is  wor^  of  notice  tnat  the  Gospel  inculcates  the  purest 
worship  of  uod  and  filial  reliance  upon  his  mercy  and  good- 
ness :  out,  amid  all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  which 
have  been  contrived  by  modem  opposers  of  revelation,  they 
are  unanimous  in  excluding  the  Divine  Being  from  their 

Satems  of  ethics  \  thus  evincing  that  they  are  deul»  in 
eory,  pagaru  ip  inclination,  and  aiheuia  in  practice. 

**  The  words  of  Scripture  are  spirit  and  life.  They  are 
the  language  of  k/ct,  Every  exhortation  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  is  impregnated  with  this  spirit  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  for  an 
example,  and  read  it  carefully ;  let  him  find,  if  he  can,  any 
thing  in  the  purest  part  of  the  vmtings  of  deists,  that  is 
womiy  of  being  compared  vrith  it.  No :  virtue  itself  is  no 
longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when  ihey 
affect  to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold  hanioi 
of  death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life 
and  beauty,  and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive 
formality.'*'* 

5.  The  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reviewing 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is,  the  numntr  in  which  it  is 
delivered  to  us.  While  the  ancient  sages  confined  their 
precepts  to  their  respective  pupils,  they  disregarded  the 
multitude,  for  whose  moral  instruction  no  provision  was 
made ;  and  however  excellent  many  of  their  precepts  were, 
still  they  were  destitute  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority 
to  enforce  their  instructions,  and  not  unfrequentiy  their  con- 
duct was  directly  opposed  to  their  precepts.  But  the  pre-- 
cepts  of  the  Gospel  are  perfectly  natural,  and  eminentiy 
adapted  to  the  state  of  every  class  of  society,  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  all  men.  Simplicity  and 
plainness  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Christ's  aiscourses ; 
^md  appear  not  only  in  the  language  he  employed,  but  also 
in  the  allusions  and  illustrations  by  which  he  enJforced  or 
recommended  his  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

Of  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  language,  which  per- 
vades the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and 
definite  instruction  in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  complete 
model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  In  that  discourse  no 
article  is  introduced  which  he  leaves  either  doubtful  or 
ambiguous.  Not  only  does  he  distinctly  expound  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  ancient  law,  but  he  also  places,  in  opposition 
to  the  things  prohibited,  a  variety  of  duties  which  neither 
the  terms  of  the  law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had 
ever  expressly  recognised.  He  applies  the  law  of  duty  to 
the  secret  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  as  much 
as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  external  conduct;  and 
opposes  the  genuine  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  morality  to 
all  the  loose  and  pemicioos  tenets,  by  which  false  or  in- 
competent instructors  perverted  the  people,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  The  same  plainness 
of  language  characterizes  all  the  other  discourses  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the  apostolic  writings. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christ's  manner  are 
likewise  conspicuous  in  the  nature  of  his  allusions  and  in- 
structions ;  all  of  which  were  derived  from  ob|ects  familiar 
to  the  apprehension  of  mankind  at  large.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  The  city  set  on  a  hillr-^ 
the  satt  of  the  earthf^the  candU  whidt  it  not  to  bead  under  a 
bushelj  hut  upon  a  candUsttek^^he  vine  and  the  branehea^-^he 
shepherd  and  the  aheep^ — are  instances  which  cannot  be  for- 
g'otten.  These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all 
allusions,  and  the  best  of  all  illustrations.  T^ey  are  natural 
but  forcible ;  every  where  offering  themselves,  and  every  where 
b^utifiil ;  familiar,  but  possessed  of  sufficient  dignity ;  and 
always  attended  with  this  high  recommendation,  that  they 
are  easily  understood  by  men  in  every  situation  of  life. 

The  same  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner  are  also 
evinced  in  the  parables  delivexed  by  Christ*    Ins^ction 

*■  8e«  p.  26.  tupra.  « 
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appears  to  have  been  communicated  in  allegorieal  discourses 
generally  resembling  these,  from  the  earhest  ages ;'  but  no 
matructor  ever  framed  them  so  happily  as  Christ.  The 
su^ects,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  chosen  with  supreuie 
felicity;  and  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmcst 
skill  and  success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always 
just  and  impressive,  commonly  beautiful,  not  unfrequentiy 
sublime,  ana  in  several  instances  eminently  pathetic.  The 
meaning,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  is  at  the  same  time 
definite,  clear,  and  obvious.  The  parable^  instead  of  shading 
the  thought,  illumines  it;  and  instead  of^  leaving  the  reader 
in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  littie  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in- 
quiries. When  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enigmatical 
manner  in  which  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that 
time,  conveyed  many  of  tiieir  important  instructions,  we 
shall  on  the  one  hand  see  this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's 
discourses  in  a  stronger  light ;  and  on  the  other  shall  be  Ird 
to  admire  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this  respect,  he  taught 
mankind.^ 

While  pride  and  vanity  were  Uie  general  characteristics 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  Christ  exhibited  in  his 
manner  of  teaching  the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy, 
blended  with  the  utmost  boldness  and  integrity.  While  ne 
exposed  the  corruption  of  doctrine,  and  hypocrisy  in  practice, 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  such  clearness  of  evi- 
dence and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  themselves 
often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  principles  and  their  power,  not  a  word, 
not  a  sentiment,  fell  from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can 
give  pain  to  a  mind  of  the  most  finished  refinement  and 
virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sentiment,  has  been  uttered  that  can 
awaken  one  improper  thought,  or  allure  in  the  least  degree 
to  any  improper  action. 

The  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  inculcated,  imparted  to  Christ's  teaching  a  degree 
of  authority  peculiar  to  himself,  and  extorted  from  his  ad- 
versaries the  confession^r^^iMr  man  spake  like  (hie  man. 
(John  vii.  46.)  At  the  same  time,  he  uniformly  displayed 
towards  his  disciples  the  utmost  kindness,  genUeness,  and 
patience;  bearing  with  their  weaknesses  and  infirmities, 
often  reiterating  Uie  same  instructions,  removing  their  pre- 
judices, and  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  all  his  doctrines 
andprecepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  character  of 
almost  every  other  teacher  of  morals  some  stain  or  defect 
attaches ;  but  he  is  charged  with  no  vice  either  by  friends  or 
enemies.*  **  In  Christ"  (we  quote  the  acknowledgnient  of 
an  avowed  unbeliever)  **  we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriety,  just, 
nonest,  upright,  and  sincere ;  and  above  all,  of  a  most  gra- 
cious ana  benevolent  temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did 
no  wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in  whose  mouth  was  no 
guile ;  who  went  about  doing  good  not  only  by  his  ministry, 
but  also  in  curing  all  manner  St  diseases  among  the  people. 
His  life  was  a  beautiftil  picture  of  human  nature  in  its  native 
purity  and  simplicity ;  and  showed  at  once  what  excellent 

a  The  nature  and  interpretation  of  parablea  are  diaciuaed  infrOf  voL  i. 
part.  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  iL  sect  vi. 

«  Dwif  ht'8  Bystem  of  TheolojKT»  voL  Ii.  p.  2B0.  The  three  discourses  in 
that  Tolume  on  the  character  of  Christ  as  a  prophet  are  particularly  vaiua^ 
ble  for  their  originaiity  of  thousht  and  the  interestinc  manner  in  which  the 
subject  Is  treated.  Many  beaottful  observations  on  tne  character  and  man- 
ner  of  Christ  as  a  teacher  occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Considerations  on  the  Theory 
of  Religion,  pp.  330—364.  dvo.  London,  ^820:  and  also  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences,  pp.  331^-4S0I.  See  also  Bp.  New* 
ton's  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  jesus  Christ  (Works,  vol  iv.  pp. 
86— IM.) :  Archbishop  Newcmne's  OI>servations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as 
a  Divine  instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  Character,  4lo. 
or  8vo. ;  and  especially  Bp.  Sumner's  work,  entitled  "  The  Ministerial 
Character  of  Chnst  practically  considered."  Svo.    London,  18M. 

•  Nothing  can  be  more  h<mourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  ftimlsh  us  with  a  strong 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.— How  came  It  to  pass,  that  he  first  be- 
trayed  his  fiUster,  and  then  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  endto 
his  own  life  by  hanging  himself  1  How  came  he  thus  to  own  himself  fruilty 
of  the  vilest  sin,  If  he  Icnew  that  he  Imd  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the  world, 
by  freeing  it  from  an  Impostor)  For,  if  Jesus  was  not  really  what  he 
professed  to  be,  he  deserved  all  and  much  more  than  Judas  was  the  means 
of  bringing  upon  him.  Now,  if  there  had  been  any  base  plot,  any  bad 
design,  or  any  kind  of  imposture  in  the  case,  it  must  have  been  known  to 
Juditf,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  Christ,  and  bad  even  been  intrustf d 
with  the  bag  (which  sboWs  that  he  was  not  treated  with  any  reserve), 
and  who  was  acquainted  with  our  Saviour's  most  private  life;  and  if  he 
had  knovra  of  any  blemish  In  his  character  or  conduct,  he  ought  to  have 
told  it  and  would  have  tokl  It :— duty  to  God,  to  his  own  character,  and  to 


the  world,  obliged  him  to  it ;  but  his  alienee  In  this  respect  bears  the 
most  decisive  testimony  to  Christ's  hmocence ;  Judas's  death  and  nerd 
prove  Christ's  (fivine  authority.    See  Dr.  Ranken'a  Institutes  of  Theolt^y, 


pp.  370-^79.  and  also  the  Rev.  John  Bonar'a  Observationa  on  the  Character 
and  Conduct  of  Judas  Iseariot,  8ro.  Edinburgh.  1750^  or  12mo.  1823,  for  a 
clear  and  masterly  view  of  the  testimony  of  Judas,  as  an  evidence  of 
Christ's  Ipnocenee  and  divinity,  and  of  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
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creatares  men  would  be,  when  under  ^  influence  and  power 
4if  that  Gospel  which  he  preached  uiito  them/'^ 

In  each  of  the  four  narratiyee  of  the  life  of  Jeeus,  besides 
4he  absence  of  eyery  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  trXes 
of  devotion,  humilitjTf  benignity,  mildness,  patience,  and  pru- 
dence :  which  qualities  are  to  be  collected  from  incidental 
circumstances,  as  the  terms  a>e  themselves  never  used  con- 
cerning Christ  in  the  Gospels,  nor  is  any  formal  character  of 
him  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  ^  Thus,  we 
see  the  devoutnua  of  his  mind,  in  his  freeuent  retirement 
to  solitary  prayer  (Matt  xiv.  23.  Luke.ix.  28.  Mark  xxvi. 
36.) ;  in  his  habitual  dving  of  thanks  (Matt.  xi.  25.  Mark 
viii.  6.  John  vi.  23.  iLiuke  Exii.  17.) ;  in  his  reference  of 
the  beauties.and  operations  of  nature  to  &e  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence (Matt.  vi.  2&— 28.) ;  in  his  earnest  addresses  to  his 
Pather,  more  .particularly  that  short  but  solemn  one  before 
the  raising  of  Lazafus  ^om  the  dead  (John  xi.  41.);  and  in 
ihe  deep  uiety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  gaxden,  on  the  last 
evening  of  his  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 47 ;)  his  humility,  in  his 
constant  reproof  (»  contentions  for  superiority  (Mark  ix. 
^3.) ;  the  oenigniii/  and  aiectionateness  of  his  temper,  in 
his  kindnees  to  children  (Mark  x.  16:);  in  the  tears  which ^ 
he  shed  over  his  fiedlinff  country  (Luke  xix.  41.),  and  upon 
|he  death  of  his  friend  (John  xi.  35.) ;  in  his  noticing  of  the 
•widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42.) ;  in  his  parables  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  servant,  ana  of  the  Pharisee  and 
publican ;  of  which  parables  no  one  but  a  mtm  of  humanly 
could  have  been  the  author:  the  mildneat  and  lenity  of  his 
character  is  diaeovved  in  his  rebuke  cf  the  forward  seal  of 
his  disciples  at  the  Samaritan  village  (Luke  ix.  55,)  {  in  his 
expostulation  with  Pilate  (John  xix.  11.) ;  in  his  prayer  for 
his  enemies  at  ihe  momentof  his  suffering  (I^ike  xxiii.  34.), 
which,  though,  it  has  been  since  very  properly  and  frequently 
imitated,  was  then.  I  ap{>rehend,  new.  His  vrudenee  is  di&- 
cemed,  where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  iiis  conduct  on 
trying  occasions,  and  ih  answers  to  artful  <|uestiQn8.  Of 
Uiese,  the  following  are  examples: — His  withdrawing,  in 
various  instances,  irom  the  first  symptoms  of  tumult  (Matt, 
xiv.  22*  Luke  v^  15»  16^  John  t.  13,  vi.  15.)«  and  with  the 

>  Chobb*s  True  Ooapel  of  Jesaa  Obriat,  Met  8.  pp.  66, 66.  The  Author 
cannot  refrain  flrom  atidinf  in  this  place  the  inot  teas  juat  and  eloquent, 
and  in  fact,  mimitable  character  of  Chriat.  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master : 
—*'  I  confeaa  to  you  that  the  majeaty  or  the  Scriptures  atrikes  me  with 
admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart. 
Peruse  the  works .o/oQrphiloaopbera,  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction :  how 
mewi,  how  contemptible  ^e  they,  coippared  with  the  Scriptnre !  Is  it  poa- 
sible  that  a  twok,  at  once  to  simple  ind  sublime,  shoyld  be  merely  the 
work  of  man  1  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  peraonage,  ^rtwae  •history  U 
containa,  should  be  himself  a  jmere  mv>  1  vo  we  find  that  he^aasumed 
the  tone  of  «n  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  1  What  sweetness,  what 
purity  in  hiB.nuuinera!  What  an  a^ecting  graceAihicss  in  his  delivery  I 
What  subllmiiy  in  bis  maxims  I  What  profound  wisdom  hi  Ills  discourses !  i 
What  fvesence  of  mind  in  his  replies  I  How  jnc«at  |he  command  oyer  his.'' 
passions  1  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live 
and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation  1— When  Plato 
described  bis  imsginanr  cood  man  with  all  the  shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting 
the  highest  rewards  or  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ :  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  all  the  Christian  fcthers  per- 
ceived It. 

"  What  prepoaaession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  (Socrates) 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary  I  What  an  Infinite  dis- 
proportion is  there  between  them !  Socrates,  dying  without  pain  or  Ig- 
nominy, easily  supported  Ms  ohaxsaeter  io  th«  last ;  and  if  his  death,  how- 
ever easy,  had  not  crojrned  hla  life,  .It  mlcht  have  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  pH  his  wisdom,  was  any  -thing  mora  than  a  yaln  sophist 
He  ioventedt  It  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals.  CXhers,  ikowever,  had  before 
put  them  In  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  say,  therefore,  what  thev  had  done, 
and  to  reduce  their  ex^mpiea  to  precept— But  where  could.  Jesus  learn, ; 
among  his  cojnpetiton,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  which  he  only 
has  given  us  ^oth  precent  andexample  1— The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably 
philosophiziiw  with  his  friends,  api>earB  the  roost  agreeable  that  could  be: 
wished  for ;  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonixint  pains,  abused, 
Insulted,  and  accHsed'by  a  whole  nation,  ia  the  most  horrtUe  that  could  be' 
feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping 
executioner  who  administered  H :  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating, 
tortures,  prayed  for  iris  merciless  tormentors.  Yesi  If  ^e  Hfe  and  death' 
of  Socrates  were  Ihoae  of  a  aage,  the  lif«>  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those 
of  a  God.  Shall  w«  suppose  the  evangelic  history  a  mere  fiction  1  Indeed, 
m  V  friend,  it  beara  not  the  o^arks  of  fiction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history 
of  Socrates,  which  nobod v  presumea  to  doubt,  Is  not  so  well  attested  as 
that  of  Jestts  Christ  Sucn  a  supposition,  In  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty, 
without  obviating  it :  it  Is  more  Inconcelvatble,  that  a  number  of  persons 
ahoutd  agree  to  write  such  a  history,  than  that  one  only  shouM  fhmish  the 
subject  of  It  The  Jewish  authors  -were  ineuiable  of  the  diction,  and 
atruigera  to  the  OMrality  contained  in  the  fioapel,  the  markaof  whoae  truth 
are  so  strildogand  Inimitable,  that  the  Inventor  nrouM -be  a  more  astonish- 
ing character  than  the  hero.*"— 41oits8Bau. 

What  a  mind-!  to  conceive  Ideas  so  beauiifaljfid  so  justd  The  divinity 
of  the  New  Testament  Is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam'!  -But  what  a  heart ! 
to  resist  the  force  or  all  this  evidence,  to  hVmd  so  fine  an  understanding, 
and  be  able  to  subjoin,  as  Rousseau  did,  /  eannoi  &eHeve  the  Ootpell  The 
infldelitv  of  this  msn,  however,  may  be  readily  aecoonted  for.  He  ttoutd 
not  beiMve  that  Gospel,  which  (ss  we  have  already  seen)  prohibits  all  im- 
purity, ^nd  injustice,  both  in  thought  snd  in  act ;  m  lovsd  darkneu  rather 
tktm  lurhtf  teeauM  kit  deedt  were  evil.  Hla  whole  life,  as  he  unblushingly 
avowed  in  hla '""    '  .---,.--. 


l^roA^ac/. 


"  Coiiife«)oaa^*'  waspna  ^coptipu^^  ^e«iea  pf  faisehood  and 


expieBS  caie,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matdiew  (xiL  19.), 
of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness ;  his  deetining  of 
every  species  of  interference  with  the  civil  alfoirs  of  the 
country,  which  disposition  is  manifested  hy  his  behaviour  ia 
the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3 — 10.)« 
and  in  his  repulse  of  the  anplication  which  viras  made  to  him, 
to  interpose  his  decision  about  a  disputed  inheritance  (Lake 
xii.  14.) ;  his  ludicious,  yet,  as  it  should  seem,  anpie|]aied 
answers,  will  oe  confessed  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  tribute 
(Matt.  xxii.  19.) ;  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the  interfering 
relations  of  a  future  state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance 
of  a  womanwhohad  married  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxiL  28.) ; 
and,  more  especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who  demanded 
from  hkn  an  explanation  of  ^  aoliioiity  by  which  he  acted, 
which  reply  consisted  in  propoimding  a  question  to  them, 
situated  oetween  the  very  diroculties  into  which  they  were 
insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw  Atm.''^  (MatL  xxL  23.  et 
»eqA  In  short,  the  'best  descriptione  of  virtue  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  volume  is  replete  with 
piety  and  with  devotional  virtues  which  wese  iinknown  to  the 
ancient  heaUien  moralists. 

IV.  SupKBioRiTV  or  TBSvonvBs  TO  ouTT  presented  by 
the  Gospel. 

But  however  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty 
may  be  in  itself,  it  will,  in  the  present  state  of  mankine, 
hardly  be  eufficient  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  be 
enjoined  hy  a  -proper  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  most 
powerful  motives.  In  this  respect,  the  religious  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  Grospel  haim  an  )nfinke  advantage.  For  they 
are  not  to4>e  regarded  as  the  mere  counsels  and  dictates  of 
wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  advise  and  endeavour 
to  persuade,  but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  antfiority  over 
mankind ;  nor  as  the  injunctions  of  fallible  human  le^sh- 
tors,  armed  wkh  civil  authority,  who  cannot  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  heart  or  of  men*s  dispositions,  and  wMo  have  nothing 
further  in  viewthan  the  external  order  and  weUhreof  eociety, 
and  firequendy  make  the  rules  of  morality  give  way  to  their 
political  interests.  But  they  are  urged  upon  us  as  the  com- 
mands of  Giod  himself,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe, 
who  knows  cur  naostfiocret  thoughts,  and  to  whoioa  we  must 

£*ve  an  account,  not  only  of  our  outward  actions,  but  also  of 
e  inward  affections  ana  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

I.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  from  a 
consiaeration  of  the  fitness  of  things, — ^that  per]>etual  subject 
of  dispute  amongst  philosophere, — or  from  moCives  of  expe- 
diency, which  would  open  a  wide  gate  to  every  immorality, 
yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a  motive  to  obedience. 
On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the  basis  of  the  whole 
morality  of  Christianity^  Paul,  apeaking  of  dedicating  our- 
selves to  God,  funopg  other  poweS;|^l  motives  to  tiiat  dutf , 
observes  that  it  is  a  reaaonalde  ttroUt  which  ire  owe  to  hiiii 
(Ronu  xii.  1.) ;  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  it  tf  riM  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  (Acts  it, 
19.)  It  is  indeed  frequently  remarked  in  the  apostolic  epistles 
that  the  commandments  of  God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  observed  from  gratitude  andAjohmission 
to  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  «they  who  transffress  them 
are  worthy  of  death.'  The  aposties  also  frequently  di^lay, 
in  strong  terms,  the  indigni^  and  infamj  of  persons  addict- 
ing themselves  to  particular  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  that 
modesty  and  decencjr  require  that  our  morals  be  decorous  and 
well  segulated.  7ne  night  ia  far  spent,  the  day  i»  at  hand. 
Let  us  Uierefore  east  off  the  nvorksof  darkness,  and  let  us  wa^ 
honestly  as' in  thejday  ,*  not  in  rioiing  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying,  (Rom. 
xiii.  12, 1%,)  Whatsoeoer  things  are  honesty  MfhatSMiser  things 
are  just,  yohaisoeter  things  art  pure,  sohaf soever  things  are  laeenf, 
whatsoeoer ihings  are  qfgood  report  i  if  there  he  any  miue,and 
if  there  Ife  any  praise,  tlunk  on  these  things.   (Pliil.  iv.  8.) 

S.  Bjat4he  evangelical  writen  4o  ^ol  confine  themselves 
to  the  general  motives  of  ceaaon,  justkae,  or  decency :  they 
lay  it  down  as  a  special  motive  pecuHar  to  Chxistians,  tiii^ 
they  ought  to  live  suitahly  to  tiie  singular  favours  conferred 
on  them  by  the  fsee  grace  and  meioy  of  God.  Since  he  has 
vouebsafea  to  call  them  out  of  darkness,  and  to  impart  to 
them  tiie  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore  they  ought  to  lead 
a  moxe  holy  life  Sum  those  who  ha*»  not  yet  received  the 
same  ^knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  loved  them  as  to  give 
them  the  titie  of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1,),  they  ought  io 
b«ur  hJ0  image,  and  show  forth  his  mrtues.*    Be  ytfhar^oirs^ 

«  4  ftle7*8  ETidenees,  vol.  1.  pp.  74—^ 

•  See  pajlicularlv  Rom.  vUL  12.  add  L  3%. 

#  Pe(p  U  %  marglq^  rendeiii^. 
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njB  Paul,  imUaton  of  God^  at  dear  MUren.  (Eph.  v.  1.) 
Since  Gkid  has  parchaflMsd  as  anew  by  the  Messing  di  redemp- 
lioa  we  ou^t  to  be  doubly  consecrated  to  himy— -first,  as  our 
CiealoT,  ami,  secondly,  as  our  Redeemer.  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  mrite .-  therefore  giorify  God  in  your  body  and  iti  your  spirit 
toMdk  are  QaSTe,  (1  Cor.  vi.  80.)     Gorf,  tumng  raieed  tqp  hU 


«,  eenJt  him  to  bieaa  you  in  twminjg  every  one  of  you  from 
kie  4mqaiUea»  (Acts  iii.  26.)  Such  is  the  true  end  of  his 
eoming,  and  the  price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  he  has 
done  in  oar  farour.  Chriet  gaoe  himself  for  ue,  that  he  might 
redeem  ua  from  dU  iniauUy.  and  parifi/  unto  himself  a  pecuuar 
people^  zealous  of  good  works.  (Tit.  u.  14.)  Because  God  for 
Ckrist^s  sake  hath  forgiven  cm,  therefore  we  ought  to  be  kind 
to  one  another  J  tender-hearted^  forgiving  one  another,  (Eph. 
It.  38.)  Since  Grod  has  so -heed  us^as  to  send  his  only  begot' 
ten  Sim  tnto  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him^  there- 
fore we  ot^ht  also  to  love  one  another  (1  John  iv.  9.  ILJ ;  and 
becanse  (Std  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  goody 
and  sendeih  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  uniusty  therefore  we 
are  to  love  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  fHenda.  ([Matt.  t.  44, 
45.)  Hotiyes  to  obedience  drawn  from  loye  are  ntted  to  work 
on  tne  best  nrinciples  of  our  nature ;  and  never  was  .there  -euch 
a  display  q/ the  wonderful  love  of  God  to  mankind,  as  in  the 
method  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ 
'Wlieie  this  mystery  of  grodliness  is  heartily  received,  with  a 
true  and  lively  faithy  it  will  have  a  happy  iiinuence  to  engage 
and  draw  us  to  a  holy  and  dutifhl  obeaience ;  since  it  is  every 
where  inculcated  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  design  of  sending 
his  own  Son  into  the  world,  and  of  all  the  great  things  which 
have  been  done  for  us,  is,  to  oblige  us  to  die  more  and  more 
uito  sin,  and  to  live  unto  righteousness. 

3.  Another  most  powerful  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is 
drawn  from  the  pattern  presented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
sacred  life  and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own 
holy  laws  and  precepts.  *'  Examples  teach  where  precepts 
lail.^*  And  what  example  is  there  so  proper  and  engaging, 
as  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh,  the  most  perfect  ima^fe  of 
the  invisible  Deity,  in  whom  the  divine  perfections  are  brought 
nearer  to  our  view,  and  such  of  them,  as  can  be  imitated  oy 
feeble  man,  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  imitaUon  ?  In 
him  we  may  beWold-the  completest  pattern  of  universal  holi- 
ness and  spotless  purity,  of  the  most  ardent  love  to  God,  the 
most  wonderful  love  to  mankind,  4he  most  perfect  obedience 
and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience u^er  the  greatest  sufferings,  the  most  admirable  hu- 
milLty,  meekness,  and  condescension,  and  of  every  amiable 
▼irtue.  And  should  we  not  be  desirous  to  tread  in  his  illus- 
trious footsteps  t  Learn  qfmey  says  Christ,;^  lam  meek  and 
lowly  in  hearty  and  ye  shall  fold  rest  to  your  souls,  (Matt  xi. 
99.)  Walk  in  love^  urses  the  apostle  Paul,  as  Christ  also 
loved  fit,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  (Eph.  v,  2.)  Let  every  one 
tf  us  please  his  neighbour  for  his  goody  to  eeUfieation  f  for  Christ 
pleased  not  himseff,  (Rom.  xv.  3,  3.)  Let  nothing  be  done 
through  strife  or  vainglory y  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  otherhetter  than  themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
awn  things  i  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  his  own  separate 
interests,  conveniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  othersy  sua  at  promoting  those  of  others.  Let 
this  mind  he  in  uou  which  loas  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  (Phil.  ii. 
3— ^«)  Jis  he  that  hath  called  you  is  holvy  says  Peter,  so  be  ye 
holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation*   (1  Pet  i.  15.) 

4.  A  further  motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  du^ 
which  the  civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God. 
Thus,  magistrates  are  to  be  obeyed,  not  only/or  ujrath^  but  for 
eonsdence^sak^  because  they  are  the  ordinance  of  God  (Rom* 
xiiL  2.  5,) ;  and  they  must  also  conduct  themselves  towards 
the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed  as  the  ministers  of 
God  to  than  for  ^ood,  (Rom.  xiii.  4,)  Husbands  and  wives 
areAo  adhere  inviolably  to  each  other* because  they  are  joined 
together  and  made  one  by  God,  who  at  the  beginning  made 
them  the  male  and  the  female  (Matt  xix.  4*  6.),  and  by  whom 
irboienaongers  and  aduUerers  will  be  judged.  (Heb^  xiii.  4.) 
Servants  are  commanded  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  in 
$ingkness  of  hearty  fearing  Gody  with  food  will  doing  service  as 
unto  the  Lordy  ana  not  unto  men ;  and  masters  to  be  juSt,  and 
iasmflbl  te  their  servants,  as  knowing  that  they  also  have  a 
matter  in  heaven  unth  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons,  (Eph. 
^  5—7.  9.  Col.  ^ii.  29.)  And  in  general,  fVhatsoever  we 
do^  -the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to  do  if  h^rtily  as  unto  the  Lordy 
and  mat  unto  men  (Col.,  iii.  22L) ;  and  that  whether  we  eat  or 
drinkywe  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profes- 
Hioii  fimusbes  aootber  weighty  motive  to  obedience.    Im- 


moralities of  all  kinds  are  foibiddeB'them,1»ec«a8e1ihey  ou^t 
to  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  calledy  with 
all  lowliness  andmeeknessy  with  long-suffering ;  forbearing  one 
another  in  lovCy  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  m  the 
bond  ofpeaet.  (Eph.  iv.  1 — 3.)  They  are  -to  walk  worthy  of 
Gody  Who  has  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory  (1  Thess. 
ii.  12.),  and  as  children  of  the  Ught,  (Eph.  v.  80  Their 
conversation  must  be  only  as  beeometh  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
(Phil.  i.  27.)  They  must  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa- 
viour in  all  things  (Tit  ii.  10.) ;  and  take  care  that  the  namCy 
or  wordj  ofGod  be  not  bUuphemedy  or  evil  spoken  of,  through 
them.   (ITim.  vi.  1.  Tit  ii.  6.) 

6.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentance  and  the  tissurance 
of  pardon,  which  the-  Gospel  offers  to  all  who  truly  repent, 
ana  unfeignedly  believe  and  obey  God's  holy  word  and  com- 
mandments, are  a  further  most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and 
frail  creatures,  to  encourage  and  support  them  in  the  practice 
of  their  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
of  man,  nothing  more  ajp^reeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God, 
than  such  a  declaration  or  the  acceptableness  of  true  repent- 
ance, and  «uch  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  thereupon, 
as  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  founa 
means  to  afford  unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  at  the  same 
time  abundantly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  laws,  and 
his  hatred  against  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encouragement,  diVine  assistances  are 
provided  for  us,  to  support  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty. 
Phis  is  a  consideration  of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must 
acknowledge  who  has  a  due  sense  of  the  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  and  the  manifold 
temptations  to  which  we  are  here  exposed.  We  are  not  left 
to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  the  most  express 
promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that  God 
will  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and 
to  strengthen  and  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty ; 
if,  from  a  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  we  humbly  apply 
to  him  for  his  gracious  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
diligent  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our 
own  Baits.  (John  xiv.  16.  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  vi.  16.  Luke  xi. 
13.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Heb.  iv.  16.)  For  those  divine  influ- 
ences and  aids  are  communicated  in  such  a  way,  as  is  agree- 
able to  the  just  order  of  our  rational  faculties,  and  not  so  as 
to  render  our  own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and 
animate  our  endeavours.  It  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  of  his 
good  pleasure ;  therefore  we  are  exhorted  to  toork  out  our  saU 
vation  with  fear  and  trembling,  (Phil.  ii.  12, 13.)  The  effect 
of  this  divine  assistance  was  very  wonderful  in  the  primitive 
times  by  the  sudden  reformation  of  more  wicked  men  than 
all  the  exhortations  of  philosophers  ever  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  even  in  these  days,  when  infidelity  and  profli- 
gacy abound,  there  are  more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever 
were  found  in  the  best  ages  of  the  heathen  world. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth  is  likewise  re- 
presented-as  a  powerful  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  con- 
versation, or  citizenship,  is  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20.) ;  and  be- 
cause we  are  only  Grangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earthy  we  must 
abstain  from  fleshly  ItutSy  whiA  war  against  the  peace,  the 
purity,  and  dignity  of  the  soul,  (1  Pet  ii.  11.)  Vfe  are 
moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  only  sojourners  here,  afid 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.  xiii. 
14.) ;  that  we  may  not  seek  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too 
solicitous  about  the  things  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our 
heavenly  country  in  view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  coocem 
to  arrive  safely  there. 

9.  Lastly,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel 
proposes  to  obedience  or  disobedience  are  a  motive  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  ana  worthy 
of  God  to  make  known  by  express  revelation :  for  by  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  these  things  is  the  practice  of  virtue  esta- 
blished upon  a  sure  foundation ;  men  nave  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  choice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable  them  to 
conauer  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even 
death  itself.  Paul  concludes  a  large  catalogue  ol  flairrant 
.sins  with  this  just  but  terrible  sentence  i^^Of  which  IteUyou 
before,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  pasty  that  thev  which  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  cf  God,  (Cfal.  v.  21 .  j 
On  ihe  contrary,  the  Gospel  recommends  the  practice  m 
Christian  humiUtyy  by  ensuring  to  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt  V.  3.) ;  of  medmessy  because  it  is  in  the  signt  of  God 
of  great  price  (1  Pet  tii.  4.) ;  of  merdfubiesSy  as  the  means 
of  obtaimng  mercy  (Matt  v.  7.) ;  of  temperanecy  as  neceseai^ 
in  Older  to  run  our  Christian  race  with  success  (1  Cor.  }x. 
24.  Heb,  xii,  L) ;  of  purity^  as  a  necessary  prepai»tioii  to 
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iheaeeMgofChd{UatLr.B.)i  and  of  patience  rad  peneve- 
ranee  in  the  Christian  life,  because  our  light  agUetion^  which 
is  but  for  a  momenty  workdh  out  for  u»  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory y  white  we  look,  not  at  the  thinga 
wlueh  are  teen,  but  ai  the  things  which  are  not  oeen^  beeauae  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  maifAL.  (2  Cor.  it.  17,  18.)» 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Che 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is 
enforced.'  All  the  charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  grace, 
mercy,  and  lore,  are  here  represented  to  our  view,  in  terms 
the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  engaging  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  How  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  should 
be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  the  world, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while 
it  perceives  numberless  faults  in  those  of  the  philosophers 
of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revela- 
tion, is  a  question  of  fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  con- 
cerned to  account  in  a  rational  way.  The  Christian  is  able 
to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists  and  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  spake  as  they  were  mowd  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 


S  4.  ON  THX  OBJKCnONS  Or  UNBKLIKVCIIS  TO  TBS  DOCrnUNBS 
AND  MORALITV  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

L  Mytteriet  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scripturet. — ^11.  TVte 
Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  not  inconsistent  with  the 
generally  received  ideas  concerning  the  magnitude  of  crea^ 
<!•«.— ni.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  not  improba^ 
ble,  and  the  twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments 
not  of  human  invention, — IV.  Chriatianity  doet  notestabliah 
a  syatem  of  prieatcraft  anil  deapotism  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  mankind. — V.  Does  not  prohibit  free  inquiry, 
bftt  invitea  it, — VI.  The  objection,  that  ita  morality  ia  too 
atrict,  obviatedr^YW  The  moral  precepta  of  Jeaua  Christ 
neither  unreasonable  nor  impracticable. — ^VIII.  Christianity 
does  not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  nor  overlook  the  aentimenta 
of  friendahip  or  patriotiam. — IX.  The  aaaertion,  that  the 
Bible  ia  the  moat  immoral  book  in  the  world,  diaproved  by 
the  evidence  of  facta. — X.  Intolerance  and  peraecution  not 
inculcated  in  the  Scripturea, 

Such  is  the  unhappy  obliquity  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man, 
that  there  never  yet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thing,  however 
excellent  in  itself,  which  nas  not  been  the  subject  of  cavil, 
censure,  or  reproach.  This  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures 
in  particular,  which  have  been  arraigned  by  the  antagonists 
of  clivine  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  fraud,  and  im- 
morality. On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected  that  some 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  propound  to  our  belief— such  as 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c. — are  mys- 
terious and  contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mystery  be- 
ffins  religion  ends;  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption 
U  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  at  present  entertained  concern- 
ing- the  magnitude  of  creation ;  that  the  Scripture  doctrine 
ora  future  judgment  is  improbable;  that  it  establishes  a 
system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men ;  and  that  Christianity  debara  its 

Srofesson  from  all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and 
emands  of  them  a  full  and  implicit  assent  without  a  pre- 
lious  examination  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  build 
that  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  that  the 
morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  beara  too  hard  upon  man- 
kind, and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints ;  that  it  gene- 
rates a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the 
generous  sentiments  of  fiiendship  and  patriotism ;  that  the 

I  Bp.  OibioD'a  Pactonl  Utten,  Lett  3.  (In  Bfi.  Randolph't  Enehlrklion, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  174-179.)  -r  r 

•  Th«  reader,  who  !■  desirous  of  proaecmlnc  the  InTeadnthm  of  Chris* 
tUui  morality,  will  And  It  abljr  delineated  in  Mr.  Oisborne's  Sermons  on 
Christian  Morality.  There  Is  also  an  excellent  discourse,  entitled  "The 
Gospel  the  only  Foundation  of  reliirious  and  moral  Duty,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Bp.  Mant's  Sermons,  which  in  manjr  topics  coincides  with  Mr. 
Oisborne's  first  discourse.  The  Tarious  branches  of  the  Christian  temper 
are  well  portrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  two  volumes  of  discourses  on  that 
subject,  which  (ihouin  rather  nroljjc)  have  been  often  and  deservedly  re- 
printed. See  also  Mr.  Leifchild's  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Temper 
(London,  Ift^  Svo.X  and  especially  Mr.  Morison's  Lectures  on  the  Recipro- 
cal ObU«ations  of  Life  (London,  18:22,  12ino.X  and  Mr.  1  loare's  Sennons  on 
the  Christian  Character.  London,  1821,  8vo.)  The  (Christian  Morals,  Essay 
on  the  Character  and  Writinirs  of  St  Paul,  and  Moral  Sketches,  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  lilcewise  illnsrrate  the  leadinff  topics  of  Christian  nnorality 
with  eoual  elegance  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Revealed  Religion  contains  a  digest  of  Scrip- 
tore  morality,  exprasaed  in  the  vary  words  of  the  sacred  wrttioga. 


BIhle  is  the  most  immoral  b(X>k  extant  in  the  voild ;  and 
that  it  inculcates  intolerance  and  persecution.  Such  are  the 
principal  objections  which  have,  at  various  times,  been  made 
against  the  doctrine  and  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible : 
the  contradictions  involved  in  some  of  them  cannot  fiil  to 
strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  a  snffi- 
cient  answer  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  fiids  and 
statements  already  exhibited  in  the  cdbrse  of  this  work,  and 
especiall  v  to  the  foregoing  section :  but  as  these  objections 
have  lately  been  reasserted  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  novelty, 
in  order  to  impose  on  the  unwary  (though  most  of  them  have 
long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a  distinct  consideia- 
tion.' 

I.  OajccnoR  1.*— &m«  of  the  peculiar  doctrines,  wlueh  the 
Scriptures  propound  to  our  belief,  are  mysterious  and  contrary 
to  reason  /  ana  where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends, 

Airswim<— This  aaKrtion  is  erroneous;  for  nothing  is  m 
mysterious  as  the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  God :  yet,  to  be- 
lieve that  God  exists  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Above 
our  reason  these  attributes  of  Deity  unquestionably  are.  For, 
who  can  conceive  what  eternity  is  t  A  duration  without  be- 
ginning, or  suooession  of  parts  of  time  !  Who  can  so  much  u 
imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Being,  neither  made  by  itself  nor 
by  an^  other  t  Of  omnipresence,  of  omniscience,  and  of  im- 
mensity !  How,  indeed,  can  a  JSnite  capadly,  like  ours,  com- 
prehend an  Infinite  Being  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  1  Vain  mortal !  dost  thou  presume  to 
senitintze  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the  ways  of  the  in- 
comprehensible God  t  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out 
Godf  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  f  Itia 
high  aa  heaven,  what  canat  thou  do  f  I}eeper  than  hell,  what 
caat  thou  know  f  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  hia  throne,  and 
apreadeth  hia  cloud  upon  it.  How  little  a  portion  ia  heard  of 
him!  The  thuntler  of  hia  power  who  can  underatandf  Such 
knowledge  ia  too  wonderful  for  ua,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it* 
But  though  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above 
our  limited  resson  to  comprehend,  yet  it  b  not  contrary  to  lea* 
son :  because  the  wisdom,  order,  and  hannony  which  are  ob* 
servable  in  the  universe,  the  admirable  and  exquisite  adaptation 
of  every  pert  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
the  providential  care  displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the 
whole,  are  all  so  many  proo&  of  the  existence  of  a  great  Firrt 
Cause ;  and  reason  assures  us  that  no  effect  can  exist  without  s 


But  our  ignorsnce  is  not  confined  to  heavenly  mysteries ;  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  common  operations  of  nature.  Every 
thing  around  us  is  full  of  mysteries.  Who  can  tell,  why,  of 
two  seeds  similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree,  end 
the  other  a  small  shrub  t  Or,  how  the  origin  of  so  Isrge  a  body 
should  be  contained  in  so  nsrrow  a  space  1  The  growth  of  the 
meanest  plant,  the  structure  of  a  grain  of  ssnd,  b  ss  much  above 
our  comprehension  ss  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Bodies  wc%  on 
each  other  by  different  forces,  which  are  known  to  us  only  by 
some  of  their  effiscts.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  these 
effects,  snd  the  mathematician  calculates  them.  But  neither  of 
them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  whatever  of  the  causes  of  these 
effects.  7*he  natural  philos(^hcr  observes  sn  infinite  number  of 
motions  in  nature :  he  is  acquainted  with  the  genend  bws  of 
motion,  and  also  with  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  the  m<v 
tions  of  certain  bodies :  on  these  laws  the  mathematician  erects 
theories  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  partides  of  air  or  light, 
as  well  ss  Saturn  snd  his  moons.  But  neither  the  nstural  phi- 
losopher nor  the  mathematician  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  of  motion.  We  know  that  all  bodies  are  composed 
of  elements  or  primitive  psrticles,  snd  also  thst  there  sre  different 
orders  of  elements ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  hf  resson- 
ing,  that  from  nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of 
elements,  result  the  various  compouiuls  of  which  the  chemicsl 

•  "Pertness  and  Isnorance  may  ask  a  question  In  three  lines,  which  it 
will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  thirty  pases  to  answer ;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  the  same  question  shall  be  triumphantly  asked  acain  the  next  year, 
as  if  nothing  bad  ever  been  %vritten  on  the  subject.'*  (Bp,  Home's  J^'" 
on  Infidelity,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  447.)  Dr.  Young  (author  of  the  "  Nl<M 
Thoughu"X  speaking  of  Lord  Bollnirbroke's  arguments  against  the  authornv 
of  the  Scripturea,  remarks  that  they  "  have  been  long  since  m"^*^*** 
But  he  is  not  without  precedent  tai  this  point  His  repetition  of  slretdy 
reftited  arxuments  seems  to  be  a  deistlcal  privilege,  from  which  few  oi 
them  are  free.  Even  echoes  of  echoes  are  to  be  found  among  thein,  wnKn 
evkienUy  sliows  that  they  vrrite,  not  to  discover  truth,  6irf  to sp«o«iii/«ej 
Hon ;  which  old  poison  readministered  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  s  wm 
be  struck  deeper  Into  the  constitution,  by  repeating  the  ««?« *™v.]«ta 
sides,  new  writers  vriD  have  new  readers.  The  book  may  faU  '"W  ."•"*" 
untainted  before,  or  the  already  infected  may  swallow  k  more  V^^^^JJ^ 
new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with  It  in  one  vehicle  msyreii« 
U  In  another."  (Young's  Centaur  not  ftboloos.  Letter  on  InfldeUty) 
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tMBMnelalnrefl  fumiah  tu  with  a  long  catalogue :  bat  what  do 
we  know  oonceming  the  reiU  nature  of  those  elements,  or  con* 
oeming  their  arrangement  or  combination  ? — Nothing  at  all.i 

U,  iSnn  the  general  works  of  nature,  we  ascend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  animated  creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we 
shall  find  mysteries  prevail  there  also*  We  cannot  comprehend 
the  structure  of  a  worm,  or  of  a  hair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we 
understand  the  combination  of  instinct  with  brute  forms.  We 
cannot  tell  how  our  bodies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  they 
are  nourished.  Who  can  tell  why  the  offiipring  resemble  their 
parents;  or  why  part  resemble  one,  and  part  Uie  other t  Or 
why,  as  often  happens,  resemblances  are  transmitted  from  the 
first  to  the  third  generation,  while  the  intermediate  presents  no 
traces  of  it  ?  How  many  philosophers  hare  theorized  in  vain 
on  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of 'the  senses  are  con- 
veyed to  the  sensorium,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they  produce 
thoughts  and  passions !  Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  brain 
operates  in  these  instances  is  as  much  a  mystery  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  cannot  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  soul,  nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the 
body ;  and  yet,  that  such  an  union  does  exist,  we  are  convinced 
by  daily  experience.  There  is  nothing,  of  whiph  we  are  more 
intimately  conscious,  than  human  liberty  and  tree  agency,  or 
which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  foundations  of  ||prem- 
ment  and  morality,  and  yet,  if  we  consider  it  metaf^ysicaliy,  no 
apbieet  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  as  the  ablest  meta- 
phjrskians  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  acknowledged. 
Wherefore,  until  we  can  comprehend  oorselTcs,  it  \b  absurd  to 
object  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  8elf-ex- 
istiBg,  Eternal,  and  Infinite  God. 

Farther,  if  finom  the  consideration  of  ourselves  we  ascend  to 
the  higher  departments  of  science,  even  to  the  science  of  demon- 
stration itself— the  mathematics, — ^we  shall  find  that  mysteries 
exist  there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts  in  that 
science,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  above  our 
reason,  but  which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  venture  to 
dispute.  For  instance,  though  we  acquire  the  first  principles  of 
mathematics,  and  learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a  point  without 
parts,  of  a  line  without  breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness, 
yet  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual 
approximation  of  lines  which  can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  of 
incomniensurables,  and  of  an  infinity  of  infinities,  each  infinitely 
leas,  not  only  in  any  infinite  quantity,  but  than  each  other.  Yet, 
all  these  are  maiterB  of  fact ;  from  which  consideration  we  are 
led  to  infisr,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  deny 
the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  mysterious.  Hence, 
before  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concerning  the  incom- 
prehensible doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity, 
we  must  renounce  the  name  of  philosophers,  and  reject  the  sys- 
tem of  nature ;  for  the  book  of  nature  has  its  incomprehensi- 
blea,  as  well  as  the  book  of  revelatiou.  The  former,  not  even 
die  geniua  of  a  Newton  could  explore :  the  latter,  not  even  an 
angel's.  Both,  with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  into  them  ; — 
both  are  lost  in  depths  unfiithomable ;  both  desist,  believe,  love, 
wonder,  and  adore ! 

Indeed,  "  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  fiur  firom  its  ap- 
pearing suspicious  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian 
religion,  it  will  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
If  nothing  more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament  than  we 
knew  before;  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  compre- 
hend, we  might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  frt)m  God,  and  whether 
it  was  not  raSier  a  work  of  man's  device.  Were  there  myste- 
ries in  the  duties  of  Christianity,  arf  objection  might  be  justly 
raised,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrine;  That  there  will 
be  some  things  respecting  the  nature  and  government  of  God, 
which  are  not  fuUy  revealed ;  some  things,  which  are  merely 
hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  other  parts  of  di- 
vine truth ;  and  some  things  which  are  just  mentioned,  but  not 
explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  under- 
standing, it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect :  and  what  just  ground  is 
there  of  complaint  1  In  a  word,  if,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  there  are  many  things 
confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  Uiat  this 
will  be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  his  will,  where  the  subject  is 
equally  vast  and  fiur  more  comprehensive  1  Without  myttericB, 
the  Gospel  would  not  be- like  the  works  of  God."> 

>  See  nameroas  additional  Instances  of  mysteries  in  the  natural  worid  in 
Ibe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  psrts  of  M.  Bonnet's  Palinf  tnasle  Philoaophiqae 
(Oeurrea^  torn.  vil.  pp.  329-^a  4to.  edit.) ;  and  on  the  sublect  of  myate- 
riea  In  relicion,  fan  genenl,  the  reader  will  find  a  Taluable  diaaertation  of 
Bp.  NewtotTa.  la  the  fourth  volume  of  his  WorlEs.    DIaa.  35.  pp.  220— S33. 

•  fiogae'a  Eaaay  on  the  Divine  Aatboritj  of  the  New  Taatament,  p.  ai9i 


Farther,  the  mysteries,  which  appear  most  contnry  to  Feaaoo, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  truths  and  fiu^ts  of  which  reason 
is  convinced.  For  instance,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
THnity,  which  is  so  inconceivable  to  reason,  ii  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  our  redemption  ;  which  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  incarnation  of  an  infinite  pefaon.  The 
myste^  of  our  redemption  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  divine  justice.  The  doctrine  of  the 
necetiittf  of  oatitfaetion  ii  necessarily  connected  with  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  universal  corruption  of  men,  who  had  provoked 
divine  justice ;  and  that  corruption  is  a  &ct  fully  recognised  by 
reason,  and  confirmed  by  expenence,  as  well  as  by  the  conlssaion 
of  men  in  all  ages. 

**  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sublime,  interesting,  and  use- 
fill :  they  display  the  divine  perfections,  lay  a  foundation  for  out 
hope,  and  inculcate  humili^,  reverence,  love,  and  gratttode. 
What  is  incomprehensible  must  be  mysterious,  but  it  may  be  in* 
telligible  as  far  as  revealed  ;  and  though  it  connect  with  Uungs 
above  our  reason,  it  may  imply  nothing  contrary  to  it  8o  that, 
in  all  respects,  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the 
serious  inquirer  that  it  is  the  word  of  God."'  The  reverse  of  all 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  infidelity,  which  abound 
with  contradictions  the  fpost  absurd  and  incomprehensible.^  But 
though  some  of  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  mysteri- 
ous, yet  the  tendency  of  the  most  exalted  of  its  mysteries  is^ae- 
ticaL  Uf  for  example,  we  cannot  explain  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  nevertheless,  if  we  experience  that 
the  fruito  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy^  peace,  hn^uffering; 
gentlenetOf  goodneoo,  faith,  meekneit,  temperance.  If  we  can- 
not comprehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages,  let  us,  not- 
withstanding, submit,  adore,  and  profit  by  them ;  recollecting  that 
the  sublimest  truths,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion, 
are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the 
highest  human  intellect  By  neither  are  they  to  be  fully 
fathomed.  By  both  they  may  be  eaeily  bxlixvss,  on  the  oure 
teotimony  of  divine  revelation.  As  simple  and  important  facts, 
which  connect  time  with  eternity,  and  heaven  with  earth,  they 
belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order,  and  are  directly  calculated 
to  produce  those  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  faith  and 
hope,  and  reliance  on  the  divine  presence,  providence,  justice, 
and  benevolence,  of  which  the  consequence  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  xori.l. 

II.  Objection  2.— 7%e  Saripiure  doctrine  of  redemption  is 
ineonaistent  uriih  the  ideat  which  are  now  generally  received  eon- 
eeming  the  magnitudt  of  creation. 

AHswxm. — ^From  what  is  known,  by  sensible  experiment,  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that 
in  space  there  must  be  contained  a  multitude  of  similar  worlds,  so 
great  that,  with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may  be  termed 
infinite.  We  may  conclude  upon  similar  grounds  that,  in  each 
of  these  worids,  there  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But, 
**  let  creation  be  as  extensive  as  it  may,  and  the  number  of  worids 
be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which  imagination  can 
reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  angels 
have  apostatized  fifom  God.  If  our  world  be  only  a  small  pro- 
vince, so  to  speak,  of  God's  vast  empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  where  sin  has  entered,  except  among 
the  fiillen  angels ;  and  that  the  endless  myriads  of  intelligent 

•  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  I.  pref.  p.  xiv. 

*  See  pp.  29—26.  ntpra,  for  a  summanr  of  the  contradictory  doctrinea  pro- 
poaed  by  the  moat  eminent  opposers  oirevelation,  in  order  to  evade  the  re- 
ception of  the  Scriptures  as  a  standard  of  religious  belief.  The  absurdity  of 
theirnotiona  ia  well  exposed  in  the  following  compendium,  executed  by  the 
author  of  the  "  Connoisseur"  (one  of  those  numerous  collections  of  perio- 
dical easays,  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  British  literature) ;  who  haa 
thrown  tosether  a  few  of  the  principal  teneta  held  by  freo-thinkera,  under 
the  tlUe  of 

"thb  uMBBUBvaa'a  cbssd. 

"  1  believer  tlisL  Oiere  li  no  God,  but  that  matter  is  God,  and  God  ia  matter, 
aniJ  ti^at  ii  Is  mt  iiiaUer,  w  he  ih  c  r  there  is  any  God  or  no. 

"  1  iieljove  thai  the  wi}r\i\  wtir  not  made ;  that  the  world  made  tUelf ;  and 
lUni.  iHimd  tiD  brftnniJii!  i  tiiAi  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

"  I  bebeve  tUni  man  Is  b  bca»t ;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the 
ionl  5  M\i\  tliDi  after  deatti  iJuf  <>  is  neither  body  nor  aoul. 

■*  I  beiioTP  ihaE  there  ia  tin  r^Migion ;  that  natural  religion  ia  the  only  reli- 
gion, omJ  tliAlaJI  reli^uti  is  untiatural. 

"  t  brIievD  not  ^n  Mofien  |  [  br^lieve  in  the  Firat  Philosophv ;  I  believe  not 
ttip  r^vanetlistfl ;  1  btil^re  ia  C^liubb,  Collins, Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Man- 
(jAvillc,  Hohbes,  Sbafteabury  5  I  beUeve  in  Lord  Bollngbroke**  fHume,  Vol* 
ffkjre.  I^iiler^t,  Boulaugtr^  Vuhaey,  and Thomaa Paine];  "I believe  not  St 
Pliii] 

"  1  bvLicvc  uol  revelation ;  I  believe  in  tradition ;  I  believe  In  theTdmud; 
I  believe  in  the  Koran ;  I  believe  not  the  Bible ;  I  believe  In  Socrates ;  I  be- 
Ileve  in  ConAiciua ;  I  believe  In  Sanchoniathon ;  I  believe  in  Mahomet ;  I 
believe  not  In  Christ 

"LaaUy,  I  believe  in  an  imbeUe£" 

CoNNOtssBUB,  No.  9.(Chalmera's  atfition  of  the  British  Essayiata,  vol.  xzx 
p.  4a) 
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bang!  in  odMT  woiidf  an  aH  the  hearty  friends  of  virtoe,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  God.  Tbere  ie  nothing  inconsiatont  with  reason  in 
•apposing  that  some  one  paiticular  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  oat 
of  the  test,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great  Author  of  all  thinga 
would  perform  his  most  giorioos  works.  Every  empire  that  has 
been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  particular  spot 
where  those  actions  were  performed  whence  its  glory  has  arisen. 
The  gloiy.  of  the  Ccsars  was  founded  on  the  event  of  a  battle 
fought  very  near  an  inconsiderable  city ;  and  why  not  this  world, 
tiiough  less  than  '  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,' 
be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  €rod  would  bring  about  events 
that  should  fill  his  whole  empire  with  glory  and  joy  1  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of  Actium  or  Agin- 
court,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories  there  ob- 
tained (supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness), to  fill  the  respective  empires  of  Rome  and  Britain  with 
glory,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole  empire  of  God  with 
matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  comparative 
dimension  of  our  worid  is  of  no  account ;  if  it  be  large  enough  for 
the  aooompliahment  of  events,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  all  intelligences,  that  is  all  that  is  required.'*^  Admit- 
ting, then,  the  pobability  of  the  conjecture  that  there  is  a  plurality 
of  worlds  (for  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  conjecture),  the  in- 
habitants of  these  worlds,  as  intelligent  agents,  are  either  siimers 
or  not  sinners.  If  they  are  noi  sinners,  they  do  not  need  a  Sa- 
viour or  a  Redemption ;  and  if  they  are  sinners,  who  can  tell 
whether  (vod  has  been  pleased  to  provide  salvation  or  redemption 
for  any  of  them  1  The  whole  obedient  rational  creation  and  king- 
dom of  God  may  derive  immense  advantage  from  what  vras  ex- 
hibited in  this  our  comparatively  little  globe ;  and  in  that  case 
(as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does  not  signify  how  small  and 
mean  the  stage.  God  ii  glorified,  and  his  subjects  are  benefited, 
without  their  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  concerning  which 
the  Scriptures  give  no  intimatbn.' 

in.  OuBcnoN  3 — 77te  dodrine  of  a  future  Judgment  u 
improbable  ;  and  the  twofold  sanetion  of  rewards  and  punish- 
menis  is  of  human  invention, 

Airswn.--This  objection  was  first  made  in  the  last  century 
by  Mr.  Collins  (from  whom  later  infidels  have  copied  it),  who 
asserted  that  it  was  *'  greatly  improbable  that  God  should  eepo* 
dally  interpose  to  acquamt  the  worM  with  what  mankind  would 
do  altogether  as  well  without"' 

**  But  surely  this  harmoniies  with  the  whole  scheme  that  the 
■ame  person  by  whom  God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  re- 
covering mankind  from  a  state  of  vice,  who  felt  our  infirmities, 
and  was  tempted  as  we  are,  should  be  appointed  the  final  judge 
of  all  men,  and  the  dispenser  of  future  retribution.  This  is  a  re- 
waid  of  his  sufierings  and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the 
wicked  with  awe,  to  think  they  shall  be  accountable  to  him  whom 
they  hnve  rejected  and  despised.  It  must  animate  and  encourage 
the  virtuous  to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  him  as  their 
judge,  whom  they  have  contemplated  with  so  much  gratitude, 
esteem,  and  veneration,  as  their  guide  to  immortality ;  and  in 
whose  service  they  have  been  patient  and  perMvering.  And  that 
this  benevolent  finend  of  mankind  should  be  ordained  to  judge 
the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father  shows  to  all  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  decisions  shoukl  be  equitable  and 
merdfuL"^  That  Jesus  shall  be  the  judge,  is  one  circumstance 
relative  to  that  life  and  immortality,  to  give  the  fullest  assurance 
of  which  was  a  prindpal  obieet  of  his  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctnne  of  a  future  judgment  is  that  of  the 
twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  against  which 
Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts  that  it  "  was  invented  by  men,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that  characterize 
It  The  notions  whereon  it  is  founded  savour  more  of  human 
passions  than  of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates  that  it  implies 
the  proceedings  of  Crod  towards  men  in  this  life  to  be  unjust,  if 
they  need  rectifying  in  a  future  one."* 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  "the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce 

«  Fuller's  Gospel  Ha  own  WItnesa,  p.  211.  The  whole  of  Mr.  PuUer»8 
^'JSPf '  •nlW«<l  "  Redemption  eonaistent  with  the  Magnitude  of  Creation," 
will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  peruaal  for  ita  profound,  original,  and 
aatiafactorr  reAitation  of  the  objection  now  under  consideration.    On  the 

subject  of  a  plurality '^ '"  

IbundinMr.Mazwe/ 
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2  of  worlds,  much  valuable  and  curious  matter  may  be 
'a  "  Plurality  of  Worlda :  or,  Lettera.  Notes,  and  Memo- 
iida,  philosophical  and  critical ;  occasioned  by  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses 
I  the  Christian  Revelation  viewed  In  connezioa  with  the  modem  AatroDo> 
my."  8vo.  London,  1820. 

•  Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  74.    See  also  Bp.  Forteus's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 


•  Deism  fairly  staled,  p.  36. 

4  Inland's  View,  See.  vol  ill.  let  2d,  pp.  61,  62. 

»  Works,  vol.  V.  pp.  514-616.  4U>.    FrsgmenU 
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dvil  laws,  and  to  restrain  thi6  nam  of  men,  fhat  reason,  which 
caimot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  de- 
cide against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy/'  He  adds,  **  A  theiaC 
who  does  not  beliere  revelation  can  have  no  olgection  to  the  doc- 
trine in  generaL"' 

Solomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  oome  alike  to 
alL  An  equal  retribution  is  not  made  in  this  life.  The  Go^el 
give»us  the  icpson  of  this,  namely,  that  the  present  b  a  state  of 
trial  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better  condition  of  being.  And  the 
doctrine  of  a  righteous  retribution  in  the  work!  to  come  exptainn 
the  whole  scheme  of  God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  his  equity,  wisdom,  and  goodneas.  The 
inequalities  that  subsist  in  a  state  of  trial  call  forth  to  exerdss  and 
improve  those  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  enjosr- 
ments  of  fiiturity ;  while  the  assurance  of  an  equal  retribution 
hereafter  is  a  means  of  reforming  the  wicked,  of  deterring  the 
vicious  from  greater  enormities,  and  of  animating  the  good  to 
higher  attainments.  His  lordahq>  asserts,  respecting  this  life, 
"  Ukat  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be 
measured  out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  aocoiding  to  the 
various  drcumstanoes  of  particular  cases,  and  in  a  due  proportion 
to  them."'  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  no  righteous  recompense  hereafter,  injustioe 
must  characterize  the  divine  government.  The  Christian  doctrine 
removes  the  groundleas  amnion,  and  vindicates  the  ways  of  God 
toman. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  fotnre  lewank 
and  punishments,  as  **  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue, 
whidi  should  be  practised  because  it  is  good  and  amiable  in 
itKlfl  By  making  this  a  oonsaderabie  or  the  principal  motive  to 
duty,"  he  says,  **  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  greatest  principle,  that  of  love,  rejected."  Yet  ha 
acknowledges,  tluit  **  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the  fear  of 
future  punishments,  how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it  may  be 
accounted,  is  yet,  in  many  instanrfa,  a  great  advantage,  security, 
and  support  to  virtue,  till  we  are  led  from  this  servile  stale  to  the 
generous  service  of  aflection  and  love."  He  ofiers  many  con- 
siderations to  prove  that  it  is  so.  Again,  he  allows,  that,  *'  if  by 
the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the  hope  and  desire  of  virtuous 
enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  of  virtue  in  another  life,  it  ia 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  and  is  rather  an  evidence  of 
our  loving  it  Nor  can  this  principle  be  justly  called  selfish."* 
These  concessions  are  a  complete  answer  to  his  own  objection ; 
for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to  a  higher  improve- 
ment in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  an^  to  the  cixalled 
enjoyments  which  result  from  these.  • 

**  Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and 
God  should  be  obeyed  because  it  is  right,  and  his  commands  ars 
just  and  good  ;  yet  is  it  not  another  proper  reason  to  choose  vir- 
tue because  it  makes  us  happy  ?  Man  is  formed  not  only  with 
a  love  of  what  is  right,  and  has  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but 
he  has  also  a  natund  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose 
theae ;  and  a  desire  of  well-being  may  conspire  with  the  reet  of 
the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  assist  the  growth  of  more  liberal 
principles.  If^  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this 
state,  integrity  produces  more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does 
the  same  in  the  future  state,  no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  sudi 
considerations.  Religion  does  not  entirely  exclude  self-love.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  If  the  universal  Ruler  holds  forth, 
as  the  parent  of  intelligent  beings  who  desires  their  hiqfipiness,  a 
crown  to  contending  virtue,  it  seems  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  arro- 
gant to  disdain  the  motive.  Further ;  when  this  respect  to  a  future 
recompense  is  the  efiect  of  a  deliberate  trust  in  the  Judge  of  the 
universe,  an  acquiescence  in  his  government,  and  a  belirfthat  he 
is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  faithfully  seek  him,  and  disposes  us  to 
well-doing,  it  becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of  rational 
beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue,  private,  social,  and  divine.  In 
this  view  the  conduct  of  Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb.  xi.  24,  &g. 
and  this  is  the  peculiar  feith  of  a  Christian,  who  trusts  that  God 
is  faithful  who  has  promised."' 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  existed 
on  earth,  **  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  8hame."io    To  practise  virtue  habitually,  without 

•  Works  (FragmenU  of  Essays^  No.  42.),  voL  v.  pp  SS8.  3S7. ;  voL  hr.  pp. 
59,60. 

f  Worka,  vol  v.  p.  493,  Ac.    FraRmenta  of  Essays,  No.  68. 

•  Characteristics,  ed.  1738,  8vo.  vol.  It.  pp.  66.  Ga  60. 63. 66. 271—273. 279.; 
vol.  I.  ed.  1737, 8vo.  p.  97.  Wit  and  Humour,  part  ii.  sect.  3.  Inqoiiy  con- 
ceminf  Virtue,  p.  3.  sect.  3.    Moralists,  pan  if.  sect  3. 

•  Alezander'sPrelim.  Diss,  to  Paraphr.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  pp.  23,  91.  Brown's 
Essay  on  the  Characteristics,  ess.  U.  sect  6.  and  9.  Toulmtai'a  int  Bvid. 
Diss.  vl.  pp.  1 28— 132.    Wataon'a  Answer  to  Gibbon,  pp.  99—41. 
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any  attention  to,  or  concern  aboat,  our  own  happineis,  is  impos- 
sible, incompatible  with  the  state  of  humanity,  and  with  the  gene- 
ra] frame  and  constitution  of  the  world.  The  Deity  formed  the 
universe  to  bs  happy.  To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  action.  The  general  happiness  of  his  wide 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  accomplished  by  each  being  happy  in 
his  own  separate  little  department  Now,  in  order  to  secure  this 
individual  felicity,  to  whom  could  the  care  of  each  be  more  pro- 
perty committed,  than  to  the  person  who  is  most  interested  in  his 
weiikre,  that  is,  to  himself  1  The  wise  and  kind  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  all  has,  therefore,  given  every  creature  in  trust,  as  it 
were,  to  himself,  to  advance  his  own  highest  perfection  and  feli- 
city. In  order  to  engage  each  to  be  careful  about,  and  attend 
more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  has  implanted  in 
•very  one  instincts,  affections,  and  passions,  that  centre  in  the 
individual,  and  prompt  to  a  concern  for  self. 

If  any  one  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  private  affection,  and  neglect 
an  attention  to  his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is 
guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  Author  of  his  frame  and  the 
Former  of  the  universe  ;  he  is  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  ;  and  occasions  a  chasm  and  deficiency  of  order  and  happi- 
ness in  that  part  of  the  creation  which  is  particularly  committed 
to  his  care.  This  would,  perhaps,  appear  more  evident,  if  we  were 
to  suppose  every  man  intrusted  to  another  to  promote  his  happi- 
ness, and  this  other  neglected  him.  The  effect,  however,  respect- 
ing the  general  happiness,  the  duty,  and  the  transgression  of  it, 
are  the  same,  to  whomsoever  the  charge  be  committed.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glory  and  felicity,  as  a 
motive  to,  and  the  reward  of,  piety,  benevolence,  and  purity,  is 
not  merely  promoting  his  own  private  happiness  ;  he  is  fulfilling 
an  important  duty  to  his  Maker,  and  adding  his  share  to  the  mea- 
sure of  general  felicity  and  harmony  through  tlie  wide  creation 
of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  with  the  Deity 
himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  in- 
trusted to  him,  shall  be  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make 
it,  and  as  conducive  as  poesible  to  the  general  felicity.  For  such 
is  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual  can  be 
happy  himself,  unless  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others ;  and  the  more  he  does  this,  the  more  he  advances  his  own 
felicity. 

Looking  to  future  glory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motive 
to  piety,  benevolence,  and  all  virtue,  is,  then,  so  far  from  "  over- 
throwing the  Christian  religion,  and  rejecting  its  greatest  princi- 
ple, that  of  loveP  that  it  is  harmonizing  those  parts  of  it  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  are  discordant ;  and  is  directly  and  pe- 
culiarly obeying  the  law  of  love.  It  is  taking  the  most  efipctiial 
mearu  to  engage  us  to  "  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  mind, 
and  strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves."  It  is 
using  the  very  tame  means  for  both  these  purposes,  that  we  em- 
ploy for  the  attainment  of  our  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity. 
It  is,  moreover,  taking  the  same  measure  and  rule  for  the  kind 
and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  take  for 
fore  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really  desire  our  own 
future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  proportion  shall  we 
seek  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is 
employing  the  same  tett  to  judge  of  our  proficiency  in  piety  and 
benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  progress  in  self-improve- 
ment For  the  increasing  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  diligence, 
and  constancy,  with  which  we  endeavour  to  attain  future  happi- 
ness, and  the  personal  attainments  in  virtue  that  we  actually 
make,  will  be  accompanied  with  correspondcnUy  greater  zeal, 
industry,  care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  welfi&re  of  our  fellow-creatures.^ 

IV.  Objection  4. — ChrUtiamty  esUtblUhea  a  system  of 
priestcraft  and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  mankind, 

AirswBR.-^Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  opposers  of 
revelation  to  level  their  artillery  against  the  Christian'  ministry. 
Under  the  appellation  of  priests,  they  seem  to  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  load  them  with  every  species  of  abuse.  That  there 
have  been  men,  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  as 
other  men  engage  in  secular  employments, — ^from  motives  of 
profit, — may  perhaps  be  true.  But  that  this  should  be  repre- 
sented as  a  general  case,  and  that  the  ministry  itself  should  be 
reproached  on  account  of  the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  men,  who  in- 
trude themselves  into  it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  malignity  of 
those  who  make  the  unfounded  assertion.  Let  the  fullest  sub- 
traction be  made  of  the  characters  just  noticed,  and  we  appeal  to 
impartial  observation,  whether  there  will  not  remain  in  only  this 
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class  of  Christians,  and  at  almost  any  period,  a  greater  number 
of  serious,  upright,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  pereons,  than 
could  be  found  among  the  whole  body  of  deists  in  a  succession 
of  centuries. 

The  mass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pur- 
suits  of  life,  and  has  but  littie  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  im- 
provement That  there  should  be  teachers  of  religion,  to  uurtnict 
them  in  its  principles,  to  enforce  its.  numerous  precepts,  and  to 
administer  its  consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things-<and  the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences  be  beneficial  to  a  country,  and  the  teachers  of  them  be 
ranked  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the  community,  those 
whose  office  and  employment  it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  principles  of  pure  religion  and  morality  (principles 
which  are  the  best — ^Ihe  only— cement  of  civil  society)  certainly 
stand  on  equal  or  superior  ground  in  respect  to  general  utility. 
This  argument  will  acquire  additional  weight,  when  we  consider 
the  qualifications  which  the  New  Testament  requires  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  its  ministers  to  possess.  To  adduce  only  a  few  of 
the  particulars  which  it  enjoins  respecting  their  private  character 
and  behaviour : — If  a  man  denreth  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  he 
detireth  a  good  vfork,  A  bithop  then  muat  be  blamehMt,  the 
husband  of  one  wfe,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given 
to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  vfine,  no  striker,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ;  but  patient,  not  a  bravler,  not  covet* 
ous  i  one  that  ruleth  well  hit  own  house,  having  his  children 
in  subjection  with  all  gravity :  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  ahall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of 
God?  J^ot  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he 
fall  ints  the  condemnation  of  the  deviL  Moreover,  he  must 
have  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without,  lest  he  fall 
into  reproach.  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7.)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God, 
follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  lore,  patience, 
meekness  t  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith;  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life,  whereunto  thou  art  aUo  called,  and  hast  professed  a  good 
profession  before  many  witnesses.  (I  Tim.  vi.  11..  12.)  TaAe 
heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine  /  continue  in  them  /  for 
in  doing  this,  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear 
thee,  (1  Tim.  iv.  16.)  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed.  (2  Cor.  vL  3.)  Flee  also  youthful 
lusts  s  but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  chariti^,  peace,  with  them 
that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.  And  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to 
teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  them' 
selves,  if  God  peradverUure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth.  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.)  Till  I 
come,  give  attetidance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine  g 
neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pro* 
phecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  Let 
no  man  despise  thy  youth  ;  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the  be- 
lievers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith, 
in  purity,  (1  Tim.  iv.  13, 14. 12.)  Likewise  must  the  Deacons 
be  grave,  not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  nor 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience.  And  let  theee  also  first  be  proved,  then  let  them 
use  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  being  found  blameless.  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8 — 10.)  Can  any  reasonable  objection  be  alleged  against  the 
ministerial  office  ? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  wealth 
and  power  have  been  made  by  men  who  call  themselves  minis- 
ters of  the  Grospel.  Ecclesiastical  history  shows  that  tiiis  has 
been  the  fact :  but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not  charge- 
able. The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  required  Xofeed  the  flock 
of  God,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind,  (1  Pet  t. 
2.)  "  The  question  is,  on  what  footing  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  1  Examine, 
and  you  will  find,  that  it  establishes  it  in  such  a  way,  as  every 
reasonable  man  musF approve.  It  is  thought  equitable  that  men 
who  apply  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition  of  languages 
and  of  philosophy^  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  in 
teaching  them  to  others,  should  receive  from  those  whom  they 
teach  such  a  recompense  for  their  labour  as  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  apd  their  families  in  a  decent  and  respectable 
manner.  Who  will  complain  of  this  as  improper  and  unjust  ]— 
The  gospel  sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same 
footing.  *  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  They  that  serve 
at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  When  they  dispense  to 
others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  return  receive  of 
their  worldly  things.'  This  is  all  that  Christianity  demands ; 
and  d&«  is  answerable  for  no  other  claim.    Is  it  not  reasonable 
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that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education,  who  devote  thdr  lives 
to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  a  view 
to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come,  should  receive  such  a  remuneration  as  to  enable  them 
to  live,  not  in  affluence  and  splendour,  far  less  in  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance, but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decent  competence ! 
The  application  of  the  same  education  and  abilities  to  another 
employment  would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exor- 
bitant claims,  when  they  ask,  from  those  whom  they  are  labouring 
to  instruct,  a  moderate  support  V  Nor  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment countenance  in  the  ministers  of  religion  a  claim  of  power 
more  than  of  wealth.  Such  claims  indeed  were  made  and  esta- 
lished  during  the  dark  ages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still 
made,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  papal  see  still  exists. 
But  the  charge  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  consciences  and 
minds  of  men  does  not  attach  to  the  Grospel.  All  the  motives 
and  arguments  which  its  ministers  are  authorized  to  employ  must 
be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament  Its  discipline  and  ordi- 
nances are  alike  simple  but  expressive,  and  where  the  tpiritt  with 
which  they  were  instituted,  is  duly  regarded,  they  are  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual  happiness  of  Christians.  So 
far,  indeed,  is  that  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  established  in 
these  realms,  from  assuming  any  domination  over  the  minds  of 
its  members,  that  (in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
makes  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  intention 
of  the  priests)  she  expressly  declares,  that  the  mvworthinen  of 
the  mini9tert  hinder§  not  the  ejfectt  of  the  tacramento.^ 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposers  of 
revelation  against  the  truly  conscientious  and  pious  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  is  this.  They  are  the  men,  who,  having  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  service  of  religion  {very  fre- 
quently -with  connderabU  temporal  sacrijicea)^  have  in  every 
age  exposed  the  sophistry  of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity 
from  their  malicious  aspersions.  On  this  account  the  opposers 
of  revelation  will  always  consider  them  as  their  natural  enemies. 
It  is,  however,  no  more  s  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  be 
the  objects  of  their  invective,  than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly 
depredators  should  be  pointed  against  the  watchmen,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  detect  them  and  expose  their  nefiirious  practices. 

y.  Objection  5~CArM/uim7y  deban  its  profuaon  from 
all  inauiriea  concerning  religious  truths^  and  demanda  of  them 
a  full  and  implicit  aueni,  without  a  previoue  examination  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  build  that  assent. 

Airs WBBd— This  objection  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus;  and 
though  its  falsehood  lus  been  repeatedly  shown  at  various  times 
during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years,  yet  all  succeeding  pro- 
pagators of  infidelity  have  continued  to  urge  it  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  Never,  however,  was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight 
a  foundation :  for,  so  far  is  Christianity  from  rejecting  the  use  of 
reason,  that  on  the  contrary,  with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,  it 
earnestly  invites  and  exhorts  every  man,  before  he  embraces  its  doc- 
tones,  fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  its  pretensions.  Prove 
all  thintra,  says  Paul :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  (1  Thess. 
V.  21.)  When  the  apostle  John  warns  us  against  believing 
every  spirit,  and  bids  us  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God 
(1  John  iv.  I.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of  our 
understanding  against  a  blinji  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief! 
Is  not  the  same  advice  fidrly  implied  in  the  commendation  given 
to  the  Bereans  for  searching  the  Scriptures  and  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  what  the  apostles  preached  1  (Acta  xvii.  1 1.)  And 
does  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  doctrine,  when 
he  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries, —  Why  do  ye  not 
even  of  youreelvea  judge  what  is  right?  (Luke  xii.  67.) 
Without  exercising  our  reason,  how  can  we  be  ready  always  to 
give  a  reason  ofths  hope  that  is  in  us?  (1  Pet  iii.  15.)  Crod 
has  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  he  will  expect  from  us  a 
reaaonable  service  (Rom.  xiL  1.),  tod  not  the  sacrifice  offooU. 
(Eccl.  V.  \,y 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  only  invites,  but  demands  investi- 
gation. While  the  founders  and  dispensers  of  £ilse  religions  and 
absurd  worship  veiled  them  under  silence  and  mysterious  ob* 
scurity,  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  enjoining  secrecy  to  his  aposi- 
ties,  commands  them  freely  to  profess  and  openly  to  publish  his 
doctrine.  fFhat  I  say  to  you  in  darkness,  speak  ye  in  the  light 
TMatL  X.  27.)  ;  that  is,  the  doctrines  whtoh  I  teach  you  in  para- 

*  Article  zxvi.of  the  ConfeMionorthe  Anclksn  Church. 

•  The  ua«  of  reaann  in  mauers  of  relirion  is  ably  vindicated  bv  Qp.  New- 
ton, Works,  vol.  V.  Disa.  34.  pp.  2Q&— 2a).  And  the  propriety  or  the  atreas 
which  tlte  Goapel  laya  upon  faith  ia  aatisfactoriijr  aiated  bv  Dr.  Maltby,  in 
answer  to  the  cavil*  of  the  author  of  PoliticaJ  Justice.  See  his  lUustrsaons 
of  the  Truth  of  the  CbrisUsn  Religion,  pp.  300-^10. 


bles,  do  ye  publicly  explain  and  expound.  What  ye  hear  in 
the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-topa  ;  that  is,  what  I  mors 
privately  import  to  you,  do  ye  courageously  publish  and  prodaim 
to  all  Uie  world.  Had  Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have  entered  the  Hsts  against 
tVe  prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement  and  in<« 
crease  of  all  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  cariosity, 
which  not  only  prompted  men  to  inquire  after,  but  qualified  them 
to  understand  and  examine  the.  truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  im- 
posture. But  what  fraud  or  imposture  has  been  discovered  ia 
the  Gospel  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the 
scrutiny  which  it  has  undergone,  the  evidences  of  its  divine  au- 
thority and  origin  have  shone,  and  continue  to  shine,  with  in- 
creasing lustre.  The  pens  of  infidels  (calling  themselves  deists, 
but  whose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheislioal)  in  great 
abundance  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures.  Every  ob- 
jection that  wit  or  malice  could  suggest  or  derive  from  the  modem 
discoveries  in  science  has  been  brought  .forward,  either  in  the 
way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of  professed  re- 
gard for  the  sacred  volume.  But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any 
real  damage  from  these  assaults  ?  None  whatever.  Like  a  mighty 
oak  it  has  stood  unmoved,  suffering  nothing  from  the  nois)  wind, 
but  the  mere  rustling  of  its  leaves.  The  cause  of  truth,  indeed, 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  attacks :  for  they  have  given 
birth  to  such  defences  of  Christianity,  as  have  efiet  tually  remov- 
ed the  doubts  of  aincere  inquirers,  and  at  once  reflected  honour 
on  their  authors  and  confusion  oir  their  enemies ;  while  the  im- 
moral principles  of  deism  or  atheism,  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
reason,  have  in  every  instance  appeared  in  all  their  nitive  de> 
formity. 

IV.  Objkction  6.^-7%«  moralitu  of  the  Bibk  is  too  stride 
bears  too  hard  upon  mankind^  ana  lays  us  under  too  severe 
restraints, 

^.  AHSWxm. — Does  it  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of 
Rational  beings  1  By  no  meana.  It  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it 
oplv  restrains  us  from  things  that  would  do  us  harm,'  and  make 
bbth  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures  miserable.  It  admits  of 
<;Very  truly  rational,  benevolent,  and  humane  pleasure ;  nay,  it 
allows  every  enjoyment  of  which  our  senses  are  capable,  that  is 
Cfmsistent  with  the  real  good  and  true  happiness  of  the  whole 
cpmpound  nature  of  man.  Although  the  Scriptures,  especially 
the  New  Testament,  set  before  us  the  noblest  ideas  of  attainments 
in  holiness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  extrenigs,  or  to  a  degree 
of  strictness  unsuitable  to  human  nature.  The  Gospel  does  not 
prescri))e  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pretend  to  render  us  insensible 
to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  this  present  life,  but  directs 
us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  supports  us  by  its  glo- 
rious promises.  We  are,  indeed,  taught  to  deny  ourselves ;'  but 
the  intention  is,  only  that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  inilerior 
appetites  and4Mssions  in  due  subjection,  and  that  Uie  pleasurss 
and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  should  be  made  to  give 
way  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stand  in  oompetition. 
We  are  required  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fiilfil  the 
lusts  thereof;  but  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  uiged 
it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  our  bodies  wiUi  those  unnatural 
rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  with  that  bl<A)dy  dis- 
cipline, which  superstition  has  ofien  enjoined  under  the  pretence 
of  extraordinary  mortification  and  devotion.  The  Gospel  oSea 
no  sanccion  for  austerities ;  it  allows  of  no  partial  regards,  no  sub- 
stitution of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties ;  nor 
does  it  permit  zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  discharge  of  one 
duty,  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  another.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  insists  on  universal  obedience,  and  explicitly  declares  that 
he  who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  It  enjoins  us  to 
be  heavenly-minded,  and  to  set  our  aftoctions  on  things  above, 
yet  not  so  as  to  neglect  the  duties  and  offices  inciunbent  upon  us 

•  With  respect  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  relatinf  to  aelf-f ovemment, 
which  are  objected  to  aa  harsli  and  aevere,  we  may  obaerve,  that  siace 
mankind  are  apt  to  indulgo  their  affections  and  passions  for  worldly  objects 
too  much,  and  since  these  are  the  great  obstaclea  to  true  piety  and  virtue, 
it  was  wiae  and  Icind,  becoming  a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesua  to  prohibit  this, 
and  to  offer  the  atrongeat  motives  again«  it.  Without  this,  hia  morals  would 
have  been  greatly  defective,  and  unauitable  to  circumstances  of  humuiitv. 
If  the  author  of  our  religion  has  more  strongly  enforced  the  practice  ofselA 
denial  than  otbera,  it  is  because  he  better  knew  the  neceasfty  of  this  to  mi- 
rify  tlie  heart,  the  conversation,  and  the  conduct.  He  knew,  alao,  and  ne 
tausht,  that  thia  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  prepare  ua  for  a  belter ;  and  that 
Ood  would  finally  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men's  liearts,  as  well  aa 
of  their  worda  and  actions.  To  regulate  the  thoughts  and  desirea,  therefore, 
was  necesaary,  in  order  to  fit  piankind  for  appearing  before  their  Judge, 
and  to  qualify  them  for  entering  thoae  abodea  into  which  we  are  told  thert 
•haU  in  no  un»«  tntsr  any  thing /hat  d^filsth,  (Rev.  xzl  27.)  Simpson's 
Byidencss,  p.  308. 
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ia  thiB  protent  state.  We  an  not  commanded  abtolutely  to  quit 
tke  world ;  but,  which  is  a  much  nobler  attainment,  to  live  above 
the  world  while  we  aie  in  it,  and  to  keep  ounelvea  free  from  its 
poUutiona:  not  wholly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoyments,  but 
to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  and  so  to  ute  this  vorld  at 
iwf  to  abu9e  it.  "  All  it  requires  is,  that  our  liberty  degenerate 
not  into  licentiousness,  our  amusements  into  dissipation,  our  in- 
dnstry  into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety 
and  endless  solicitude."  In  short,  it  enjoins  every  thing  thrt  can 
do  us  good,  and  it  only  prohibits  every  thing  that  can  do  us 
harm.  Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  per- 
fection, do  better,  or  act  otherwise  consistently  with  those  per- 
fections t* 

VII.  Objvction  7.— jSww  of  the  morai  precepts  of  Jetus 
Christ  are  unreasonable  and  imfiraeticable. 

1.  An  objection  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  an- 
ger. Matt.  V.  22. ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  anger  here  con- 
demned is  implacable.'  **  There  are  vices  which  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  some  to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord  himself 
was  sometimes  angry.*-  Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  object, 
its  manner,  its  season,  and  its  duration,  must  be  that  which  is 
here  censured.  There  are  different  degrees  of  anger  mentioned, 
and  proportionable  punishments  annexed  to  each.  Christ  there- 
fore asserts,  agreeably  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling, 
hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  diall  exclude  irom  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;^  and  that  these  crimes  shall  be  punished  proportion- 
ably  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  But  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  sinful  anger  unrepented  of  is  here  supposed ;  for  on  this 
eondition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.*  The  same  restric- 
tion must  be  understood  respecting  other  general  assertions  of 
Jesus,  as  Matt  x.  33. ;  which  cannot  apply  to  Peter.< 

S.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries'  has  been  asserted 
to  be  contrary  to  reason  and  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent 
Keathen  philosophers,  however,  have  given  the  same  direction.  It 
ia  a  maxim  of  Confucius,  "  never  to  revenge  injuries."  Socrates, 
in  his  conversation  with  Crito,*  says  to  him,  **  the  person,  then, 
who  has  received  an  injury  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  bpinion 
of  the  vulgar."  Cicero  declares,"  **  that  nothing  is  more  laudsr 
ble,  nothing  more  becoming  a  great  and  excellent  man,  than  plar 
cabtlity  and  clemency."  Seneca  says,io  **  I  would  pardon  an  in- 
jury, even  without  a  previous  benefit  from  the  injurer,  but  much 
more  after  it"  He  also  declares,  that  **  if  the  world  be  wicked, 
we  should  yet  peresvere  in  well-doing,  even  amongst  evil  men." 
Phocion,  when  going  to  suffer  death  unjustly,  charged  his  son 
with  his  last  breath,  that  he  should  show  no  resentment  against 
his  persecutors." 

It  has,  further,  been  otgected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  for- 
giveness, that  it  is  given  in  a  general  indefinite  way ;  whereas 
there  are  certain  restrictions,  without  which  it  would  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with 
what  nature  dictates  to  be  our  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation, 
fibeity,  and  property ;  and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  sta- 
tfons  to  hinder  all  injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves.^ **  Undoubtedly  it  must  But  these  exceptions  are  so 
plain' that  they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently  need 
not  be  specified.  The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self- 
defence,  or  seeking  legal  redress  of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  expedient  to  restrain  violence  and  outrage.  But  all  the 
explications  it  gives  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness  are  consistent  with 
these.  For  the  substance  of  what  it  recommends  relates  chiefly 
to  the  temper  of  the  mind ;  that  we  be  ready  to  pass  by  small 
affionts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  private  revenge,  and  that  we 
be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and  actions  of  those  who 
injure  us.  This  will  engage  us  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  lit- 
tle to  be  forgiven ;  and  thus  will  prevent  the  occasion  of  addi- 
tional injuries.  The  Gospel  proposes  the  example  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  his  conduct  to  sinful  men,  as  the  general  rule  of  our 
lenity  and  forbearance ;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sincere  re- 
eoncilialion,  in  case  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  receiving 
into  full  favour.i^  That  we  do  not  demand  rigorous  satisfaction 
in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent  affections  to- 

«  The  subject  of  the  above-nolicrd  objection  is  ftilly  considered  in  Mr. 
SimpAon's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  2S8— 302. 

•  Matt.  V.  23,  M.  *  Mark  iii.  5.  x.  14. 
4  t  Cor.  vi.  10.  Gal.  v.  2.  >  Matt.  xii.  3U  32. 

•  Newcomc's  Obscrv.  part  1.  ch.  1.  sect  9.  Blair's  Paraph,  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

"f  Luke  xvii.  3, 4.  Matt  vi.  14i  16.  •  Sect  x. 

•  DeOfficiis,  ch.  25. 

!•  Dc  Beneflciis,  ch.  viii.  14.    Dc  Ira,  book  ii.  ch.  34. 
«»  See  also  Plutarch  de  Ira  cohibenda.    Marc.  Antonin.  de  Vjia  sua,  book 
vil.  »eci.  15.    Bntler'B  8th  and  9Ui  Sermons.  The  Rambler,  vol.  iv.  No.  186. 
(•  Luke  xvii.  3, 4. 


wards  an  unrelenting'  enemy.  And  a  man  may  really  forgive  an 
injury,  so  {kr  as  it  is  personal,  while  his  relation  to  society  may 
oblige  him,  for  the  general  good,  to  prosecute  the  offender."'' 

3.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies'^  it  has  been 
argued,  **  if  love  carry  with  it  eomplaoence,  esteem,  and  friendship, 
and  these  are  due  to  all  men,  what  distinction  can  we  then  make 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men  V^  But  a  love  of  esteem 
and  complacence  can  never  be  intended  by  Christ,  whose  design 
was  to  recommend  the  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  while  he  enjoins 
good-will  to  persons  of  every  character.  In  all  moral  writings, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  love  generally  signifies,  what  it  docs 
in  this,  precept  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good-will ;  which  may 
be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  es- 
teem, and  whom  we  are  even  obliged  to  punish.  A  parent  exer- 
cises this  towards  a  vricked  and  disobedient  child ;  and  it  is  this 
love  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive  of  resemblance 
to  our  heavenly  Father." '« 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus,  *'  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves,'* is  also  objected  to,  as  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to  he 
observed.*' 

*'  Loving,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  in  moral  writings  usually 
signifies  benevolence  and  good-will  expressing  itself  in  the  con- 
duct Christ  thus  explains  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  to 
the  lawyer  who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  by  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan.'*  The  precept  we  are 
considering  may  be  understood,  (1.)  As  requiring  that  we  havo 
the  same  kind  of  aflection  to  our  fellow-creature  as  to  ourselves, 
disposing  us  to  prevent  his  misery  and  to  consult  his  happiness 
as  well  as  our  own.  This  principle  will  be  an  advocate  within 
our  own  breaste  for  our  feUow-creatures  in  all  cases  of  competi- 
tion and  interference  between  them  and  us,  and  hinder  men  from 
being  too  partial  to  themselves.  This  inward  temper  is  the  only 
efiectual  security  for  our  performing  the  several  offices  of  kind- 
ness which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  (2.)  It  may  require 
that  we  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain  proportion  as  we 
love  ourselves.  A  man's  character  cannot  be  determined  by  tlie 
love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  considered  absolutely,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love ;  for  when 
the  one  overbalances  the  other,  and  influences  the  conduct,  that 
denominates  the  character  either  selfish  or  benevolent ;  and  a 
comparison  is  made  in  this  precept  between  self-love  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour.  The  tatter,  then,  must  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  former,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportion.  We 
have  no  measure  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  affections 
and  principles  of  action,  considered  in  themselves!  This  must  be 
determined  by  the  actions  they  produce.  A  competent  provision 
for  self  has  a  reasonable  bound.  When  this  is  complied  with, 
the  more  care,  and  thought,  and  property,  persons  employ  in  do-'' 
ing  good  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the 
law  of  perfection,  <  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.* 
(3.)  The  words  may  be.  understood  of  an  equality  of  affection. 
Yet  still  a  person  would,  in  &ct,  and  ought  to  be,  much  more 
taken  up  and  employed  about  himself  and  his  own  concerns,  than 
about  others  and  their  interests."  For  besides  the  one  common 
affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  would  have  seve- 
ral other  particular  afifections,  passions,  and  appetites,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  bodi  for  himself  and  others. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality  of 
affection  to  both,  yet  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  preva- 
lent than  attention  to  others  a!hd  their  concerns.  And  it  ought 
to  be  so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded  ; 
because  each  person  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  intrusted  with  him- 
self, and  therefore  care  of  his  ovm  interests  and  conduct  particu- 
larly belong  to  each.  Besides,  moral  obligation  can  extend  no 
further  than  to  natural  possibility.  Now  we  have  a  perception 
of  our  own  intereste,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence, 
which  we  always  carry  about  with  us,  and  which,  in  its  continu- 
ation, kind,  and  degree,  seems  impossible  to  be  felt  in  respect  to 
the  intereste  of  others.  Therefore,  were  we  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour in  the  same  degree  (so  fisur  as  this  is  possible)  as  we  love 
ourselves,  yet  the  care  of  ourselves  would  not  be  neglected.  The 
temper  and  conduct  to  which  due  love  of  our  neigbours  would 
lead  us  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  A  really  good  man  had  rather 
be  deceived  than  be  suspicious ;  had  rather  forego  his  known 
right  than  run  the  hazaid  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  temper  extends  to  every  different  relation  and  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  man  better.  Reasonable  good- 

ts  Foster  offiiam.  Tlndal,  pp.  267—261.  lot  edit.    Christianity  as  Old  as  (he 
Creation,  p.  340. 
>4  Matt.  V.  43—46.  <»  Christianitj  Ac.  p.  342. 

«•  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.261— 364.  Balguy's  Sermons,  vol  i.  sprm.  13. 
f  Matt  xix.  19.    Luke  x.  27,  Ac.  Levit.  Idx.  17,  18.  31.  Deut.  x.  17-19. 
»•  Luke  X.  25—37. 
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willy  and  right  behiTioar,  towards  onr  frUow-creatum,  are  in  a 
manner  the  aame ;  only  that  the  former  expreaees  the  principle 
aa  it  is  in  the  mind ,  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become 
external."! 

The  precepts,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us,3  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ouraelyea,  are  not  merely  intel* 
ligible  and  comprehensive  rules,  but  they  also  furnish  the  means 
of  determining  the  particular  cases  wluch  are  included  under 
them.  In  any  instance  of  his  conduct  to  another,  if  a  man  san- 
oerely  asks  himself,  what  he  could  reasonably  desirD  that  person 
should  do  to  him,  or  how  he  himself  would  wish  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  circumstances,  his  own  mind  will  present  a  proper  rule 
of  action  in  that  instance.  These  precepts  are  likewise  useful 
meant  of  moral  improvement,  and  afford  a  good  tett  of  a  person's 
progress  in  benevolence.  For  as  it  requires  practice  and  moral 
discernment  to  apply  them  property  to  particular  cases,  the  more 
aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one  does  this,  the  greater  must  be 
his  proficiency  in  disinterested  kindness. 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  mnTima  b^ve  en* 
gaged  the  sages  of  the  East  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fables,  or  ami- 
cable instructions,  of  Veshnoo-Sarma,  is  the  following  sentiment : 
**  He  who  regards  another's  wife  as  his  mother;  another's  goods 
as  clods  of  earth ;  and  all  mankind  at  himaelf,  ia  a  philosopher."* 
And  Confucius  has  this  precept,  "  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be 
used  yourself."^ 

5.  The  command  of  God,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,*  and 
the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  enforced,  *'  he  that  believeth  and  i» 
baptized  thall  be  taved^  but  he  that  believeth  not  9haU  be  coH" 
demned"^  have  been  objected  against  by  Mr.  TindaL  He  says 
*'  Faith,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  virtue,  or  a  vice  ; 
because  men  can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear  to 
them."'  **  Yet  that  they  appear  in  such  a  paiticiUar  manner  to 
the  understanding  may  be  owing  entirely  to  themselves."  Now 
let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  or  insinu- 
ated in  the  New  Testament,  that  those  shall  be  condemned  fior  un- 
belief who  never  heard  the  Gospel,  or  who  never  had  it  laid  be- 
fore them  with  proper  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
spirit  of  Christianity  teaches,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  transgression,  and  that  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no 
law.*  It  declares  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  God,  and  workoth  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him.^  All  threatenings  must  be  understood  of  un- 
believers who  had  sufficient  light  and  evidence  ofiered  to  them, 
and  who,  through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  or  from 
corrupt  passions  and  views,  have  rejected  it,  as  Christ  says,  John 
iii.  19.  zv.  22.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  those 
who  wiUiilly  refuse  the  light  tliat  would  direct  and  comfort  them 
should  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refusal.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  usual  government  of  God  in  the  natural  and  mo- 
ral world.  10  The  sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the 
precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  generally  applied  to  a  future  judg- 
ment, do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it ;  but  only  to  the 
admission  of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  church, 
afler  Christ's  ascension,  upon  the  aame  terms  as  he  admitted 
them  himself.  Jesus  here,  upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apos* 
ties  the  same  power  which  he  himself  had  exercised,  and  orders 
them  to  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  **  He  that  believeth  not, 
ahull  be  condemned^"  or  accountable  for  his  sins.  This  answers 
to  the  denunciation  which  Christ  had  often  made  against  those 
who  should  not  receive  him  ;  "  that  they  should  die  in  tlieir  sins." 
Thus  John  iii.  18,  19.  What  this  damnation  or  condemnation 
was,  we  see,  John  viii.  24.  **  ye  shall  die  in  your  ains."  The 
same  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  John  xx.  23.  Matt  xvi.  19.  AU 
these  texts  declare,  that  upon  the  first  receiving  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, Christ,  and  his  apostles  in  his  name,  forjrave  those  that 
believed  and  were  baptized ;  and  what  was  then  done  here  would 
be  confirmed  in  heaven.  But  they  have  no  relation  to  their  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  at  which  time 
every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  hi»  works,  and  according 
to  what  he  has  received."" 

«  Bp.  Bafl*r*>  Rermon*,  No.  12.  (Works,  voL  I.  pp.  SIM— 217.)  Hulley 
on  Man,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  prop.  3d. 

•  Malt.  vii.  12.  •  Wilkins's  translation,  p.  287. 

«  Chinese  Book  of  Maxims,  3d  Claasira)  Book,  article  12  Du  Hakto's 
History  of  China,  vol.  iii.  p.  3IG.  edition  1741. 

»  1  John  iii.  23.    John  vi.  29.  «  Mark  xvi.  16. 

«  Christianity  aa  Old  as  the  Creation,  p.  61.  In  ^  Christianity  not  foonded 
OD  Argument,'*  is  the  same  objection,  pp.  8.  17,  18  ;  thoush  the  author  rea> 
sons  in  the  manner  here  stated  in  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  orhis  own  book. 

•  Romans  iv.  15.  v.  13.  •  1  Cor.  v.  12.  AcU  x.  34,  36. 
>•  Leechman's  Sermons,  vol.  il.  sermon  23.  p.  240,  Ac. 

It  Ben  Mordecai's  Letters,  the  7th.  p.  ^17.  Campbell  In  loc.  Foster's 
Sermonik  vol.  iii.  sermon  9.  on  the  Morality  of  Tailh;  also,  1  Cor.  xv.  17. 
01mpsoo*s  Evidences,  pp.  261—277. 


Vin.  OBJCCTioif  S.^^ChrigHamty  produces  a  timid pauite 
spirit,  and  aiso  entirely  overlookt  the  generous  stntimenU  of 
friendahip  and pairiolum, 

Akswxb.— 1.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christian  morality,  that 
it  entirely  omits  precepts  founded  on  false  principles,  those  which 
recommend  fictitious  virtues ;  which,  however  admired  and  cele- 
brated, are  productive  of  no  salutary  effects,  and,  in  fiict,  are  no 
virtues  at  all.  Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  moat  part  constitu- 
tional, and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  eflects,  by  in- 
troducing peace,  order,  or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the 
usual  perpetrator  of  all  the  violences,  which,  from  retaliated  in- 
juries, distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation.  It  is 
the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs  in  her  unjust  pur- 
suits of  wealth  and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extolled  by 
her  votaries.  It  was,  indeed,  congenial  with  the  religion  of  pagans, 
whose  gods  were  for  the  most  part  deceased  heroes,  supposed  to 
be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  rapinea,  murders,  adul- 
teries, and  other  mischiefs,  which  they  had  perpetrated  upon 
earth ;  and  therefore,  with  them,  this  was  the  first  of  virtues,  mid 
had  even  engrossed  the  denomination  'of  virtue  lo  itselt  But 
Christians  are  so  &r  irom  being  allowed  to  injlict  evil,  that  they 
are  forbid  even  to  retiet  it;  that  is,  to  repel  one  outrage  by 
another  ;>'  they  are  so  fiur  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge  in* 
juriea,  that  one  of  their  first  duties  is  to  forgive  them ;  so  far  fiom 
being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that  they  are  commanded 
to  love  them  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  to 
overcome  evil  with  good.  With  reference  lo  this  pacific  dispon- 
taon  of  Christianity,  a  celebrated  aoeptic>'  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury objected,  that  a  state  composed  of  real  Christians  could  not 
subsist.  We  may,  however,  usk,  in  the  words  of  an  acute  ob- 
server of  human  nature,  whom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity 
or  superstition ;  **  Why  not  1  {Y^txuns  of  this  profiassion  would 
have  a  dear  knowledge  of  their  several  duties,  and  a  great  seal  to 
fulfil  them :  they  would  have  a  just  notitm  of  the  right  of  natu- 
ral defence  $  and  the  more  they  thought  they  owed  to  religion, 
the  more  sensible  they  would  be  of  what  they  owed  to  their  coun- 
try. The  principles  of  Christianity,  deeply  engraven  upon  the 
heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  fiUse  honour  of 
monarchies,  the  human  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  servile  fear 
of  despotic  statea."^^  The  aame  author  also  mentions  it  as  **  an 
admirable  thing,  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  seems  to  have 
for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of  another  life,  does  also  constitute 
our  happiness  in  this."i^ 

But  though  Christianity  exhibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious 
virtues,  it  is  so  far  from  generating  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  forms  men  of  a  singular  cast ;  some  would  say,  of  a  sin- 
gular courage.  ''  It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  offending  Clod 
and  doing  injury  to  man  ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior 
to  every  other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against 
evil ;  but  *  the  weapons  of  their  virarfare  are  not  camaL*  Was  it 
a  timid  character  which  Christ  designed  to  form,  when  he  sent 
hia  disciples  through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  religion? 
They  were  to  penetrate  into  every  country  ;  they  were  to  address 
men  of  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and  language ;  they  were  to 
expose  themselves  to  hunger  and  nakedneas,  to  ridicule  and  in- 
sult, to  persecution  and  death.  None  of  these  things  must  deter 
them :  they  must  be  daily  speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it 
may  be  received,  and  lo  whatever  dangers  it  may  expose  them. 
They  must  hazard  all  for  the  propagation  of  truth  and  righteous- 
neaa  in  the  worid.  The  lives  of  Christians  have,  in  numberless 
instances,  displayed  the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.  Can 
such  instances  of  active  exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  patient 
suffering,  be  adduced,  aa  those  which  have  been  displayed  by  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  1  That  they  make  not  the  noise  of  those 
that  sack  cities,  and  desolate  countries,  and  spread  fer  and  wide 
the  work  of  destruction,  is  certainly  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their 
method  of  reforming  the  world,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of 
man,  is  not  by  brute  force^  but  by  implanting  in  the  soul  the 
sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  g^oodness :  the  fruit  will  be  cer- 
tain felicity.    Chriatianity  does  all  her  work,  and  effects  all  her 

*•  Matt.  V.  39.  II  Is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  precept  applies  win- 
eipaliy  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  I-*t  such  leave 
the  judgment  of  their  cause  to  Him,  for  whose  sake  they  suflTer.  It  is  also 
to  be  recollected  that  this  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to 
correct  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  who  thought  that  eterif 
outrage  should  be  resented  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred  and 
strife  was  fostered  See  some  excellent  observations  on  this  passage  of 
Bcripture,  In  Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp< 
IM,  l55. 

»■  M.  Bayle.  ^, 

i«  Moniesotiien,  Esprit  de  Loiz,  IWre  zxlv.  ch.  6.  ((Euvres,  torn.  Ii.  p-  «m 
edit.  Paris,  1/96.)    See  also  cb.  iii.  pp.  2Q0, 2&1. 

»•  Ibid.p.25«. 
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porpoiea,  by  mean0  of  principiea  /  the  employs  and  she  permita 
no  other  way  besides.' ' 

AirswBR. — 3.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which 
M  founded  on  the  silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  friendship, — 
(by  which  terms  is  usually  understood  a  mutual  attachment  sub- 
abting  between  two  persons,  and  founded  on  a  similarity  of  dis- 
podtion,  will,  and  manners)  ;  whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Chri»* 
tianity  afibnls  no  countenance  to  private  friendship  ;  various 
aatia&Gtory  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
enact  any  laws,  nor  give,  like  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
proffeaaed  disquisitions  concerning  friendship.  In  the  first  place, 
a  pure  and  tincere  friendship  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  choice ;  and  from  its  delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  of 
the  very  appearance  of  compulsion.  Besides,  it  depends  upon 
aimilarity  of  disposition,  upon  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  aifec- 
tion,  and,  in  short,  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  which 
are  not  within  our  control  or  choice,  that  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  having  enjoyed  friendship 
•n  aU  that  perfection  of  which  we  may  suppose  it  capable.  Nor 
if  this  could  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  fevourable  to  the  gene- 
ral virtue  and  happiness.  Such  strong  partial  attachments  usually 
lead  persons  to  prefer  their  friends  to  the  public  Friendships  of 
this  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robbers.  Theseus 
and  Pirithuus,  whom  modem  sceptics  have  produced  as  ap- 
plauded instances,  were  equally  remarkable  for  friendship,  rapes, 
and  plon(]fer.  Such  attachments  are  hurtful  to  society  and  to  man- 
kind :  they  weaken  public  virtue  and  general  charity.  As  how- 
ever mankind  are  prone  to  form  them,  it  would  have  been  a 
defect  in  the  Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recom- 
mended-friendship  in  this  extreme.  Accordingly  the  Gospel  sets 
such  attachments  very  low,  as  consistent  with  the  lowest  selfish- 
neos.  Jlfye  </•  ^od  to  them  -who  do  good' to  you,  vhat  thank 
have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  thepublicana  the  tame  .'    (Matt  v.  46.) 

On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ 
to  enact  laws  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  could 
not  poasibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine  command  ;  for  such  laws 
must  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  practice, 
and  on  a  subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  restraint 
The  propriety,  therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  candidty  considers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and 
disposition  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  If  the  end  of  its  command' 
ment  be  (as  we  know  is  the  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart 
and  faith  unfeigned^  and  charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  diffu- 
aive  kind,  Christianity  would  long  before  this  time  have  been 
charged  with  inconsistency  by  its  adversaries,  if  any  laws  had 
been  made  either  directly  or  by  consequence  confining  its  exer- 
cise. Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  expressed 
in  the  Gospel  any  particular  approbation  of  friendship.  '<  It  might 
have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  which  nature  had  already 
made  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  the  injudicious  encomiums 
of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and  dangerous 
height  Our  divine  lawgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally  in  what 
lie  enjoined,  and  what  he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly,  what 
no  pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  where  to  be  silent,  and  where 
to  speak.  It  was  not  his  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below  his 
dignity,  to  aay  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects  ;  pleasing  per^ 
haps  to  a  few,  but  utterly  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind*  Hi* 
object  was  of  a  much  more  important  and  extensive  nature  :  to  in- 
culcate the  plain,  humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and  morality  ; 
the  duties  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obli- 
gation, such  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  well-being  in  this 
life,  and  our  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next  Now,  the 
warmest  admirers  of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to  raise  it  into  a 
duty^  much  less  a  duty  of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is 
an  amiable,  it  is  often  a  laudable  attachment :  but  it  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary requisite,  either  to  the  present  welfare  or  the  future  solva- 
tion of  mankind  in  general,  and,  consequently,  is  not  of  suificient 
importance  to  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the  Christian  pystem."^ 
But  though  the  Gospel  makes  no  specific  provision  for  friend- 
ship (and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  good  reasons),  yet  it  does  not 
prohibit  that  connection  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  Christ,  whose  chosen  friend  and  com- 
pmion  was  the  beloved  apostle  John,  and  whose  friendship  for 
Martha,  Mary,  Lazarus,  and  others,  the  evangelical  historians 
have  delhieated  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  '<  If  he  had  his 
beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely  be  acting  con- 
trary to  hii  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours ;"  but  let  us  take 
heed  what  choice  we  make.  Te  are  my  friend*^  says  Christ,  if 
Tx  no  WBATsoxYBH  I  GoxxAKD  Tou.  (John  XV.  14.)    On  the 
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contrary,  the  friendghip  of  the  vorldis  enmity  iKfiih  Ood:  wAo- 
toever  therefore  vill  be  a  friend  of  the  toorid,  it  the  enemy  of 
God,  (James  iv.  4.) 

A'swsR.F— 3.  Equally  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  aasigned 
for  the  silence  of  the  Grospel  with  respect  to  patriotiem  ;  which 
(it  has  been  asserted)  Jesus  Christ  has  now  here  taught  or  enforced 
by  precept  or  by  example. 

What  is  patriotism  1 — The  love  of  our  country.  But  what 
love  ?  The  bigoted  love  cherished  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  impelled  them  to  abominate  every  other 
nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render  them  even  the  slightest 
good  office  1 — The  proud  love  displayed  by  the  Greeks,  which 
despised  the  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barbarians  ? — ^The  am- 
bitious love  of  conquest,  that  predominated  among  the' Romans, 
and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world  ? — That  selfish  love,  so 
much  vaunted  of  in  modem  times,  which  leads  men  to  seek  the 
aggrandizemenl>  of  their  country,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  the 
means  by  which  that  aggrandizement  is  to  be  accomplished ; 
which  fosters  party-spirit,  engenders  strife  and  every  evil  passion, 
encourages  slavery,  and  excites  one  part  of  the  human  race  to 
murder  and  extirpate  the  other  1 — No.  Of  this  spirit  Chris- 
tianity knows  nothing.  **  Patriotism  is  that  Christian  love  which, 
vhile  it  retpectt  at  t acred  therightt  and  the  velfare  o/xvkrt 
landf  of  'E.y^UT  foreign  individualf  tencheB  us  to  manifest  within 
the  limits  of  justice  special  affection  to  our  own  country,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  special  ties  by  which  we  are  united  with  the  region 
that  gives  us  birth.  If  our  Lord,  then,  inculcated  by  his  own 
lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  his  aposUes,  the  universal  obligation  of  jus- 
tice and  love  :  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  justice  and  love, 
he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  fraud  are  the  more  sinful  when 
directed  against  the  Brethren  /»  that  while  we  do  good  unto  all 
men,  we  are  bound  tpecially  to  do  good  unto  them  -who  are  of 
the  household  of  faith  :*  that  affection  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  is  mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters  :  He  has  decided  that 
every  additional  tie,  by  which  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an 
obligation  to  additional  love  :  He  bas  established  the  duty  ofpa^ 
triotism,  by  establishing  the  very  principle  from  which  the  duty 
necessarily  fiows.  If  He  bore,  with  unwearied  patience,  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  persecution  unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adver- 
saries ;  if  he  mourned  with  the  most  tender  sympathy  over  the 
impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;*  if  He  repeated,  at  a  second 
risk  of  his  life,  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen 
the  Nazarenes  ;^  by  his  own  conduct  he  sanctioned  patriotism, 
by  his  conduct  he  exemplified  it,  by  his  own  conduct  he  com- 
manded it'''  And  the  example,  which  Jesus  Christ  thus  gave 
in  his  own  person,  we  find,  was  followed  by  his  apostics,  who, 
both  before  and  after  his  crucifixion,  first  and  principally  laboured 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  their  own  people,  the  Jews. 
Even  Paul,  the  great  apostie  of  the  Gentiles,  when  he  entered 
into  those  places  where  the  Jews  resided,  first  directed  his  laboura 
to  them ;  and  such  was  his  patriotism,  that  he  could  not  only 
say.  My  heart* t  detire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  it,  that 
they  might  be  taved  (Rom.  x.  1.)  ;  but,  with  a  love  as  ardent 
as  it  was  pure,  he  also  declared,  /  could  wish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh,  vho  are  Itraelitet,  (Rom.  ix.  3,  4.) 

Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  history  destitute  of  instances  of  the 
noblest  and  most  disinterested  patriotism.  Of  all  the  examples 
recorded  either  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  surpassing  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Hebrew  legislator,  Moses.  His  attachment  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  presided  presents  his  character  in  a  most  amiable 
point  of  view.  When  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  was  mani- 
fested against  them,  after  their  idolatrous  conduct  at  Mount  Si- 
nai, how  forcibly  did  he  intercede  in  their  favour !  Tet  now,  if 
thou  toilt  forgive  their  tins  ;  .  .  .  .  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  book,  -which  thou  hatt  -written.  (Exod.  xxxii. 
32.)  On  another  occasion,  when  it  is  related  that  the  Almighty 
threatened  the  desUruction  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  offered  to 
make  of  him  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they,  how  nobly 
did  he  sacrifice  every  view,  which  ambition  might  have  suggested 
to  him,  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the  love  of  his  people  !  After 
powerfully  interceding  from  various  considerations,  that  they 
might  again  be  forgiven,  he  obtained  this  answer  to  his  supplica- 
tions, /  have  pardoned,  according  to  thy  -word.  (Num.  xiv 
20.)    It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  in< 

s  1  Cor.  vl.  8.  *  Gal.  vi.  10.    See  also  Rom.  ix.  1-^  z.  1.  zl.  14. 
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■IttMef  from  the  Old  Testement,  ecpeddly  from  the  book  of 
Pnlms.  (See  a  beautiful  and  affecting  passage  breathing  the 
purest  patriotiam  in  Psal.  cxxxvii.  4»  6^  So  &r,  indeed,  was  an 
attachment  to  the  country,  in  whidi  Providence. has  placed  us, 
inculcated  among  the  Jews,  that  they  were  required,  when  taken 
captive  to  anotbcor  land,  to  »eek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  they 
were  carried  away  captires,  and  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it : 
for,  adds  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  peace  thereof  ye  shall 
have  peace,  (Jer.  xxix.  7.)^ 

True  patriotism  is  never  at  variance  with  true  morality,  and 
tile  moral  character  is  not  complete  without  it  A  strict  perform* 
ance  of  our  duty  to  the  community  of  which  we  form  a  part^  and 
to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  involves  no  infringement 
of  our  private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men :  each  is 
sufBciently  distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed. 
He  is  seldom  found  to  be  a  good  parent,  brother,  or  friend,  who 
neglecta  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  government ;  and  he 
cannot  be  a  good  patriot  who  neglects  any  civil,  social,  or  rela- 
tive duty.  **  It  is  not  natural  for  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  anti- 
pathies, or  to  embroil  himself  in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  how- 
ever he  may  be  occasionally  drawn  into  them.  His  soul  is  much 
more  in  its  element,  when  breathing  afier  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  a  world.  In  undertakings,  both  public  and  private, 
which  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries,  and  enlarge  the  comforts  of 
human  life,  Christians  have  ever  been  foremost ;  and  when  they 
have  conceived  themselves  lawfully  called,  even  into  the  field  of 
battle,  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  true  bravery.  But  the  hero- 
ism, to  which  they  principally  aspire,  is  of  another  kind :  it  is 
that  of  subduing  their  own  spirit,  doing  good  against  evil,  seeking 
the  present  and  eternal  good  of  those  who  hate  them,  and  laying 
down  their  lives,  if  required,  for  the  name  of  the  Loid  JesQs." 

IX.  Objsctiom  9.— TA«  Bible  w  the  numt  immorai  book  in 
iheworUL 

Avsv^xB^— This  assertion  was  first  promulgated  by  the  author 
of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand 
different  forms  in  those  publications  which  have  since  been  issued 
from  the  press  by  the  opposen  of  revelation.  In  refutation  of 
this  assertion,  it  is  sufiident  to  refer  to  the  view  already  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.'  It  u  readily  admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does 
relate  immoral  actions;  and  every  impartial  history  of  mankind 
must  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  whetlier  they  be  so  related 
as  to  leave  a  finvourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious 
reader.  If  so,  and  if  the  Bible  be  the  immoral  book  which  it  is 
asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  reading  of  it  should  have  re- 
daimed  millions  from  immorality  ?— a  fiict  that  is  too  notorious 
to  be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Every  man  residing  in  a 
Christian  country  will  acknowledge  (unless  he  have  an  end  to 
answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  those  people  who  read  the 
BiUe,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to  form  their  lives  by 
its  precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  memben  of  the 
community ;  and  that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discredit  the 
Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  role  of  their  lives,  are,  generally 
speaking,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices ;  such  as  profane  swear- 
ing, lying,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness.  It  is  surely  very  singu- 
lar, that  men  by  regarding  an  immoral  book  should  learn  to  prac- 
tise morality ;  and  that  othen  by  disregarding  it  should  learn  the 
contrary.  How  u  it,  indeed,  that  the  prindples  and  reasonings 
of  infidels,  though  frequently  accompanied  with  great  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression 
on  sober  people!  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  communi- 
cations are  known !  How  is  it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  frills 
of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  otheral  The  same 
things  in  heathen  philosophers,  or  modem  unbelievers,  would 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  All  the  declamations  of  our  ad- 
versaries on  these  subjects  plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with 
as  are  more  eingular  than  with  them.  With  us  they  are  occa^ 
sional,  and  aflbrd  matter  for  deep  repentance;  with  them  they 
are  habitual,  and  furnish  employment  in  the  work  of  palliation. 
The  spots  on  the  garments  of  a  child  attract  attention ;  but  the 
filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wallows  in  the  mire  is  disre- 
garded, as  being  a  thing  of  course.  The  morality,  such  as  it  is, 
which  is  found  among  deists,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
Kttle  exterior  decorum.  They  explicitly  deny  that  there  i»  any 
thing  criminal  in  a  viched  intention,^  The  great  body  of  these 
writen  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  thdr  safety, 
interest,  or  reputation.   Actions  proceeding  from  these  prindples 
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must  not  only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  bat  wretchedly  de£Bctive  a« 
to  their  influence  on  the  well-being  of  sodety.  If  the  heart  be 
indined  towards  Crod,  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life  becomes 
a  matter  of  choice ;  but  that  whigh  is  perform^,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  from  fear,  interest,  or  ambitiun,  will  extend  no  farther 
than  the  eye  of  man  can  follow  it.  In  domestic  life  it  will  be 
but  little  regarded ;  and  in  retirement  not  at  alL  Such,  in  fact, 
is  the  character  of  infidels.  "Will  you  dare  to  assert,"  says 
Linguet,  a  French  writer,  in  an  address  to  Voltaire,  **  (hat  it  is 
in  philosophic  families  we  are  able  to  look  for  models  of  filial 
respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity  in  friendship,  or  fidelity  among 
domestics!  Were  you  disposed  to  do  so,  would  not  your  own 
consdenoe,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the  fidsehood,  even 
before  your  lips  could  utter  it1"< 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted 
to  exist  in  the  Bible  is  founded  on  a  wilful  inattention  to  the 
wide  difference  that  subsists  between  ancient  and  modem  man- 
ners. The  characteristic  distinction  of  modem  mannen  is,  the 
free  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life 
and  conversation.  Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modem  man- 
nen;— hence  that  system  of  decorum,  delicacy,  and  modesty 
(founded  on  the  morality  of  Scripture)  which  belong  entirely  to 
Uiis  relation  of  the  seies,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  whidi  it 
exists.  But  in  the  andent  worid  there  was  nothing  of  this  in- 
tercourse. Women  were  either  wholly  shut  up,"  as  among  the 
Asiatics  of  all  ages;  or  were  slaves,  handmaids,  and  inferiors,  as 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages;  or,  by  the  effect 
of  custom  (as  despotic  as  positive  law),  they  could  not  convene 
or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own  immediate  frmiily,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel  to  be  deli- 
cacy and  modesty,  and  the  whole  system  resulting  from  them, 
had  no  existence  among  such  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men; 
laws  were  given  only  to  men ;  history  was  read  only  I7  n^n. 
Evary  thing  was  called  by  the  name  originally  affixed  to  it;  and 
as  such  names  had  no  adjunctive  signification,  arising  only  from 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  they  exdted  ideas  of  indelicacy 
or  immodesty  no  more  than  similar  names  exdte  such  ideas 
among  the  naked  Indians.  And  hence,  as  a  profound  critic' 
long  ago  remarked,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the  free 
language  of  Scripture  and  the  free  language  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  as  (here  is  between  the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan 
and  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian. 

^11  thingt  whatsoever  ye  would  thai  men  should  do  to  yon, 
do  ye  even  to  to  them* — Love  your  enemies  f  bless  them  that 
curse  youf  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yout  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  youd — The  grace  of 
God,  which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men,  hath  appeared  t 
teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.^ 

Such,  reader,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morality.  Judge  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  its  enemies,  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  inmnoral  book  in  the  world.' — ^*  The  Gospel,"  says 
the  profound  and  penetrating  Locke,  whom  no  one  will  accuse 
of  enthusiasm,  **  contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  reason 
may  be  excused  from  the  inquiry,  since  she  finds  men's  dut^ 
dearer  and  easier  in  revelation  than  in  herself."^ 

X.  Objection  10. — 7%e  Bible  ineukaiee  a  epirit  oftniok- 
ranee  and  persecution. 

AirswxR. — ^The  andent  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  , 
their  more  modem  copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  of  an  unsodal,  unsteady,  surly,  and  solitary  complexion, 
tending  to  destroy  every  other  but  itself.  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  it  docs  tend  to  destroy  every  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
tmth  in  every  subject  tends  to  destroy  fiUsehood,  that  is,  by  ro- 
tional  conviction.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged  against 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which  destroyed  the  Cartesian  fa- 
bles,  or  against  the  Copemican  sygtem,  because  the  visions  of 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho-Brahe  vanished  before  it  The  sun  extin- 
guishes every  inferior  lustre.  And  the  glimmering  lamps  of 
human  knowledge,  lighted  up  by  the  philosophers,  served,  in- 
deed, to  conduct  them  as  a  light  shining  in  a  daik  place ;  but 
this  must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  should  arise.    The  Gospel,  therefore,  is  so  un- 

«  Linfuet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltatre ;  but  diaapproTed  of  his  oppp«itioa 
to  Christiantty.  See  his  Review  of  that  author's  works,  p.  261.  Fuller  » 
Gospel  its  own  Witness,  pp.  72.  74,  7& 

•  Dr.  Bentlej.  •  Malt  rii.  12.  v.  44   TiL  il.  11, 12. 


'  Concernin«  the  contradictions  to  morality,  which  are  fitlseljr  allefed  to 
rist  in  the  Scriptures,  see  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book 
•  Locke's  Letter  to  BIr.  Molyneuz,  a  0.  ie9& 


iiy,  wi 
,  see  vol.  i.  part  li.  book  ii.  chap.  ix.  sect.  v.  ^^  ^^ 
..    .,  .  _  Works,  vol  iv.p  327. 410 
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lodable  u  to  discredit  error,  with  which  it  is  u  incompatible  as 
light  with  daiknesB.  But  it  is  evident  to  anjr  one  who  will 
calmly  examine  the  Bible,  that  its  pages  do  not  inculcate  any 
such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations 
with  an  almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly 
marked  by  these  characteristics  than  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
Christ  appeared.  Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a 
share  of  this  character.  Matter,  said  John,  we  taw  one  catting 
•ut  deviU  in  thy  tuLme,  and  -we  forbad  Aim,  because  he  fiUow' 
eth  not  -with  «».  And  Jeouo  said  unto  him.  Forbid  him  not; 
for  he  that  is  not  ajg-ainot  us  is  for  us.  Again,  John  and  James, 
moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan 
village,  because  they  declined  to  receive  their  Master,  said  unto 
him.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  Eficts  did?  But  he  turned  and 
rebuked  them,  and  scud.  Ye  know  not  what  mann^  of  spirit 
ye  are  of  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men*s 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevolent  was  that  of  Christ.  In  this 
nation,  then,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  bom  and  educated. 
But,  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warranting  intole- 
rance and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their  odiousness 
and  guilt;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  per- 
son, die  most  absolute  moderation,  tiberality,  and  candour; — ^not 
indeed  the  &shionable  liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modem 
times,  a  professed  indifference  to  truth  and  holiness ; — but  a  be- 
nevolent and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid  and 
just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of 
nations,  sects,  or  party,  as  such,  were  to  him  nothing ;  distinc- 
tions of  truth  and  fiilsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every 
thing.  According  to  this  scheme,  he  framed  his  instructions  and 
his  life;  and  the  same  catholic  spirit  tod  freedom  from  intole- 
rance characterize  the  writings  of  his  apostles. 

The  moderation  of  pagan  governments,  and  their  liberality  in 
granting  unlimited  indulgence  to  the  different  modes  of  wonhip 
that  obtained  among  the  heathens,  have  been  magnified  by  the 
opposers  of  Christianity,  and  eulogized  as  if  univeraed  liberty  had 
Been  allowed,  without  any  restraint  upon  the  open  or  secret 
practices  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  religion.  But  this  representa- 
tion is  quite  contrary  to  the  tmth.  The  Roman  government,  in 
its  suppression  of  the  Bacchanf^|ian  mysteries  (which  were  infiei- 
mous  for  their  voluptuousness  and  debaucheries),  conducted 
itself  solely  by  the  ma^ms  of  civil  policy,  without  any  regard 
whfOever  to  the  religious  pretexts  of  the  worshippers.'  And 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  religion  of  Christ  than  the 
malicious  suggestion  which  one  infidel  repeats  after  another,  that 
persecution  for  religion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the 
Christian  system ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  real  truth,  as 
might  be  proved  by  many  fiicts  recorded  in  history.  To  instance 
only  a  few:-— the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration  whatever  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors;'  and  therefore  Socrates  suffered 
deaths  as  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods,*  in  the  same  city  of 
Athens  in  which,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Paul 
of  Tarsus  was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  by  certain  philo^ 
sophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  because  he 
preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  (Acts  xvii.  18.) 
But  were  a  similar  severity  to  be  employed  by  any  Christian 
state,  it  would  be  imputed  not  merely  to  the  policy  of  governors, 
hut  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  the  recollection 
of  any,  but  of  those  who  will  impute  no  fault  nor  arraign  any 
crime,  except  it  be  found  to  involve  in  its  consequences  the 
friends  of  revealed  religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at 
Rome,  which  prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods,^ 
been  considered  as  the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  loudest 
complaints  would  have  been  uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
by  which  it  was  dictated.    And  if  the  demolition  of  the  temple 


I  SMpectlnc  the  charges  of  cruelty  broacht  against  the  Israelites  for 
paiiin|  to  death  the  Canaanitea  and  other  nauons,  aee  voL  1.  part  iL  book  ii. 
chap.  IX.  aect  v. 

•  See  the  very  intereatiiiK  acconnt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman jro- 
▼eminent  In  this  affair,  in  Livy'a  Hiirtory,  book  xxxix.  chapters  B— 19.  The 
celebrated  decree  asainst  the  Bacchanalian  meetinas  la  still  extant  on  a 
plate  of  copper,  whicb  was  dug  up  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

•  Isocrat.  in  Areopag.  p.  374.  edit  Basil.  15R2. 

«  Dio«.  La^rt  de  vitis  Philosophorum,  lib.  il.  c.  5. 1 19.  torn.  i.  p.  174.  edit. 
Lonaolii.  JSUan.  Var.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  Xenophon.  Memorabilia  Bocratia, 
Ub.T  c.  1. 

•  Separatlm  neniobabesall  Deos ;  neve  novos,  sire  advenas,  nisi  public^ 
adscjtos,  privatim  colunto.  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  Ii.  c.  8.  Op.  torn.  xi. 
p.  371.  edit.  Blpoot 


of  Serapis  and  Isis  had  been  effected  by  the  order  of  an  ecclaai 
astical  synod,  instead  of  a  heathen  senate,"  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  styled  an  atrocious  outn^  upon  the  inalienable  rightv 
of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being  represented  as  proceeding 
from  the  use  of  *<a  common  privilege,"  and  ascribed  to  the 
"  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy."'  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Jewish  worship,  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and 
restrained  the  worship  of  the  Druids  in  GauL;*  while  Claudiaa 
employed  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion.^  Domitian  and 
Vespasian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former 
confined  some  of  them  in  the  islands,  and  whipped  or  put  others 
to  death.io  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
assertion,  that  intolerance  and  persecution  owe  their  introduction 
to  Christianity :  since  the  violent  means,  which  for  three  hundrea 
years  after  its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
this  very  religion — at  the  time  when  its  professors  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  both  inoffensive  and  unambitious- 
are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted."  It  is  the  duty  of  eveiy 
good  government  to  provide  for  the  security  of  society  and  of 
moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  an  unportant  object  of  ' 
attention,  even  with  pagan  governments.  The  vnitings  of  the 
opposerih  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day  especially,  are  subveraive 
of  both.  Underthe  mask  of  free  inquiry  (which  the  Gospel  de- 
mands and  invites,  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test  for  mors 
than  eighteen  centuries,  ss  it  will  to  the  end  of  time),  they  have^ 
compiled,  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  oft-refuted  prodoo-' 
tions  of  former  infidels,  and  have  circulated  from  the  press,  tracts 
of  the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morals  and  safety. 
And  when  they  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated 
laws  of  their  country,  they  call  it^iersecution.  **  But  persecution  in 
eveiy  degree,  and  whatever  abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  oa 
a4XOunt  of  his  religious  ienei»^rovided  he  be  a  peaceable  mem- 
ber  of  the  community,  and  can  give  a  proper  ground  of  cot^fi^ 
dence,  that  his  principles  require  or  allow  him  to  continue  «^~ 
is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;"  as  well  as  all 
acrimony,  reviling,  contempt,  or  misrepresentation,  in  rdigioDS 
oontroverey.J* 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  men,  calHng  themselves  ChrisOanSt 
have  persecuted  others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed 
rivers  of  innocent  blood :  but  the  Gospel  docs  not  authorize  such 
a  conduct,  and  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it  Such  perse- 
cutions prove,  that' those  who  inflicted  them  were  not  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  real  Christianity.  Facts  and  experience,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  it  ib  not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of 
the  €rospel,— not  sincere  believers,  but  apostates  and  atheists,-* 
who  have  been  the  most  cruel  oppressora  and  persecutors  both 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Of  this  we  have  a  signal  and 
memorable  instance  in  the  history  of  Tnnce  during  the  revolu- 
tion, where,  not  merely  the  usurped  power  of  the  papal  anti- 
chriiBt  was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  pro- 
scribed, and  atheism,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  substituted  in 
its  plaoe.i> 


SECTION  n. 

THE  WONDIRFVL  HARMONT  AND  UfTIMATB  CONNECTION,  8UB* 
SISTINO  BETWEEN  ALL  THE  PARTS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  IS  A  rUE- 
THER  PROOr  OP  ITS  DIYINB  AUTHORITY  AND  ORIGINAL. 

The  harmony  and  intimate  connection  subsistingr  be- 
tween all  the  parts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its 
authority  and  divine  original. 

Other  historians  difier  continually  from  each  other :  the 
eiroTS  of  the  fiist  writers  are  constantly  criticised  and  cor- 

•  Valerias  Maximos,  lib.  1.  c.  3. 1 3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipont. 
1  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fail,  vol.  i.  p.  50.  and  note  (15.) 

•  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  86.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Bnefonios, 
inTiberio,  c.  36.    Pliny.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.  torn.  v.  p.  48.  edit  BlponL 

•  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c.  25. 

ao  Suetonius,  In  Domitiano,  c.  10. ;  in  Vespasiano,  c.  13. 

It  See  p.  84.  aupra. 

IS  "Taking  away  the  Uvea,  the  fortunes,  the  libertr,  any  of  the  rights  of 
our  brethren,  merely  for  serving  their  Malcer  in  such  manner  as  they  are 
persuaded  they  ought,  when  by  so  doing  they  hurt  not  human  aociety,  or 
any  member  of  it,  materially,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  all  justice  and 
humanity :  for  it  is  punishinc  those  who  have  not  injured  us,  and  who,  if 
they  mistalce,  deserve  only  pity  from  us."  Archbp.  Sbckbr's  Worlcs,  voL 
iii.  p.  271.  In  the  following  pages,  the  learned  prelate  exposes  the  sinful- 
ness  of  persecution  for  conscience'  salce,  in  a  masterly  mannet,  and  ahows 
that  persecution  is  not  of  Christian  but  of  heathen  origip. 

i>  Compare  pp.  25,  26.  9upra.  On  the  subject  above  discussed,  the 
reader  wul  find  many  interesting  facts  and  profound  observations  in  Mr 
Fuller's  Ooapel  its  own  Witness,  part  i.  ch.  6.  pp.  62—70.  See  also  Mr 
Haldane's  Evidence  and  Aathorily  of  Divine  Revektion,  vol.  i.  pp.  42-68. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
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reeled  by  snoceedingr  adventarers,  and  their  mistakes  are  sure 
to  meet  with  the  same  treatment  from  those  who  come  after 
them.  Nay,  how  often  does  it  happen,  that  contemporary 
writers  contradict  each  other  in  relating  a  fact  which  has 
happened  in  th'^ir  own  time,  and  within  the  sphere  of  their 
own  knowledge  1  But  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  dissent 
or  contradiction.  They  are  not  a  book  compiled  by  a  single 
author}  nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  confederacy  in  the  same 
age ;  for  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 

Sosinff  a  consistent  scheme;  nor  would  it  be  astonishing;  to 
nd  the  several  parts  in  a  just  and  close  connection.  But 
most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  lived  at  very  different 
times,  and  in  distant  places,  through  the  long  space  of  about 
•  sixteen  hundred  years  ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  confederacy 
or  collusion  ;  and  yet  their  relations  apjee  with,  and  mutually 
support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  philoso- 
phers even  of  the  same  school,  disagree  concerning  their 
tenets ;  whereas  the  two  testaments,  like  the  two  cnerubs 
(Exod*  XXV.  20.),  look  steadfastly  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  the  mercy-seat  which  they  encompass.  The  holy 
writers,  men  of  different  education,  faculties,  and  occupa- 
tions,— prophets,  evangelists,  apostles, — notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  time  and  place,  the  variety  of  matter,  consisting 
of  mysteries  of  providence  as  well  as  mysteries  of  faith,  yet 
all  concur  uniformly  in  carrying  on  one  consistent  plan  of 
8up|ematural  doctrines ;  all  constantly  propose  the  same  in- 
Tariable  truth,  flowing  from  the  same  fountain  through  dif- 
ferent channels.  Go,  then,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures;  ex- 
amine them  closely  and  critically.^  Can  you  find  one  writer 
controverting  the  statements  or  opinions  of  his  predecessor  1 
One  historian  who  disputes  any  faet  which  another  had 
stated  1  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doctrines, 
precepts,  or  predictions  1  However  they  vary  in  style,  or 
manner  of  illustration,  the  sentiment  and  the  morality  are  the 
same.  In  their  predictions  they  exceed  one  another  in  par- 
ticularity and  clearness,  but  where  is  there  any  contradiction  1 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  New  Testament,  llie  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Chnstianity  harmonize  toirpther :  one  writer 
may  enlarge  upon  and  explain  what  another  has  said,  may 
ada  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further;  but  he  never  contra- 
dicts him.  It  is  self-evident  Uiat  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  that  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  restoration  of  our  primitive  dignity  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of 
one  whole,  united  in  close  dependence  and  mutual  congruity. 
The  same  essential  agreement,  and  tlie  same  mutual  depen- 
dency'of  one  upon  another,  obtains  also  among  the  chief 
praeiical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  Those  tend  to  form  the  temper  and 
character  which  these  reauire.  Whence,  then,  arises  this 
harmony  of  Scripture  1  Had  the  writers  been  under  no  pe- 
culiar divine  influence,  they  would  have  reasoned  and  specu- 
lated like  others,  and  their  writings  would  have  opposed 
each  other.  But  if  they  were  inspired, — if  they  all  wrote 
and  spoke  under  the  influence  of  tne  same  spirit, — ^then  is 
this  harmony  accounted  for ;  and  it  is  impossiole  to  account 
for  it  upon  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  all  Scripture  is  not  only  genuine  and  authentic,  but  di- 
vinely inspired. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  harmony  subsistinff  be- 
tween the  sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  been  objected  that 
there  are  contradictions  both  to  morality  as  well  as  among 
the  different  writers  themselves ;  and  thence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  they  cannot  have  been  inspired.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  those,  who  of  late 
years  nave  been  most  forward  to  charge  the  Scriptures  with 
contradictions,  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
matter;  having  borrowed  their  objections  from  preceding  op- 
posers  of  revelation ;  w^ho,  instead  of  directing  their  attention 
to  the  original  languages  inw^hich  the  Scriptures  are  written, 
have  founded  their  objections  on  various  translations  in  the 
modem  languages  of^  Europe.  But  the  contradictions,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  teemin^ly  only,  and  not  real ;  they  per- 
plex only  superficial  readers ;  nor  is  there  one  single  instance 
that  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution.  Tlie  collation  of 
manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in  the  an- 
tiquities and  customs  of  those  countries  where  the  scenes 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  lay,  and  the  afiairs  were  trans- 
acted, will  clear  the  main  difficulties ;  and  a  careful  distinc- 
tion of  the  different  senses  of  words,  as  well  as  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  times,  together  with  the  occasions  on 
which  the  various  books  were  written,  will  frequently  remove 


the  seeming  contradictions,  and  render  the  harmony  between 
tlie  sacred  writers  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  If  8oiii« 
difficulties  should  still  remain,  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do 
those  of  creation  and  providence ;  and  they  will  form  no  ob-> 

i'ection  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.    There  is  Uttle  doubt 
ut  that,  like  the  others,  with  increasing  knowledge,  they 
also  will  be  dispelled.^ 


SECTION  ra. 

THE   PRESERVATION   Or  THE  SCRIPTURES,  A  PROOF  OF  THEIR 
TRUTH  AKD  DIVINE  ORIGIN. 

As  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  of  all  the  parts 
of  Scripture  cannot  raiianaUy  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause 
than  their  being  all  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  foreknowl^ge ;  so  also  is  their  astonishing  and  (we 
may  say)  miraculous  preservation  a  strong  instance  of 
God*s  providential  care,  a  constant  sanction  and  confirmation 
of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  continued  by  him  without 
intermission  in  all  ages  of  the  churoh.  Whence  comes  it, 
that  while  the  histories  of  mighty  empiret  are  lost  in  the 
waste  of  time,  the  very  names  of  their  founders,  conquerors, 
and  legislators  are  consigned  with  their  bodies  to  the  silence 
and  oblivion  of  the  grave  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  hi^ 
tory  of  a  mean,  insignificant  people,  and  the  settlement  of 
Goid's  church,  should  from  its  very  beginning,  which  is 
coeval  with  the  world  itself,  to  this  day  remain  tull  andcoift- 
plete  t'  Whence  comes  it  that  nothing  is  left  of  innumera- 
Die  volumes  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  admiration  and  care  of  all  mankind 
seemed  to  conspire,  and  that  the  Scriptures  have,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  come  down  to  our  time  entire  and  genuine  ? 
During  the  captivity,  the  Urim  and  Thommim,  the  ark  itself, 
and  every  jflory  ol  the  Jewish  worship,  was  lost ;  during 
the  profanation  of  Aniiorhns  (\  Mace.  i.  56,  57.)  whosoever 
was  fdund  with  tlie  book  of  tne  law  was  put  to  death,  and 
every  copy  that  could  be  found  burned  with  fire ;  the  same 
impious  artifice  was  put  in  practice  by  several  Roman  empe- 
rors during  their  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  especially 
by  Dioclesian,  wno  triumphed  in  his  supposed  success 
against  them.'  After  the  most  barbarous  havoc  of  them,  he 
issued  an  edict,  commanding  them,  on  pain  of  death  under 
the  most  cruel  forms,  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles.  Thou^ 
many  complied  with  this  sanguinary  edict,  ^e' greater  part 
disregardea  it ;  and  notwithstanding  these,  and  numberless 
other  calamities,  the  sacred  volumes  have  survived,  pure 
and  uncomipted,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  that  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  which  over- 
whelmed religion  for  several  centuries ;  during  which  any 
falsification  was  secure,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  tiiie 
Hebrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  all  but  the 
Jews  ;  and  yet  they  have,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  pre* 
served  with  scrupulous  care  even  those  passages  which  most 
confirm  the  Christian  religion ;  the  providence  of  God  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  make  their  blindness  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  obstinacy 
an  instrument  to  maintain  and  promote  his  doctrine  and  his 
kingdom.  To  this  may  be  aaded,  the  present  low  state  of 
many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  others,  of  w^hich 
nothing  now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their 
use ;  happy  in  this  respect,  that  tlieir  particular  misfortune 
is  of  service  to  the  general  cause,  inasmuch  as  so  many 
copies  in  so  many  dilTcrent  languages,  preserved  under  so 
many  untoward  circumstances,  and  differing  from  each  other 
in  no  essential  point,  are  a  wonderful  proof  of  their  authen- 
ticity, authority,  and  divinity.  All  the  designs  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Scriptures,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  have 
been  defeated.  The  Bible  still  exists,  and  is  triumphant, 
and  doubtless  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  m  the 
world,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  time  and  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

*  On  the  contradictions  which  are  falaolr  alleged  to  exiat  In  the  aacred 
writinfis,  Bf>e  vol.  i.  pari  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  vii. 

•  There  is  a  rliasin  in  the  Jewish  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  viz.  between  the  death  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Ume  of  the  Mac- 
catjees;  but  Judsea  being,  durinft  that  period,  a  province  of  Syria,  and 
under  the  prefecture  of  it,  the  history  of  the  Jews  Is  of  course  involved  ia 
that  of  the  cmintry  to  which  they  were  subject.— This  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  captivity. 

■  See  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Diocleska 
(which  was  continued  with  unrelenting  fury  by  Mazimin),  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xl.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  rVL  pp.  293—^29.  4to.  vol 
iv.  pp.  273-25)6. 
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SECTION  IV. 

TBI  TKIIDBNCT  OF  THK  flOKIPTURBS  TO  PROM Oin  THE  PRK8IIIT 

aud  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  constitutes  another 
unan8werarle  proof  of  their  divine  inspiration. 

I.  Appeal*  of  ChrUtian  apologitttt  and  tettimoniet  of  Aea- 
thUBfi  advertarieo,  to  the  beneficial  ejfect*  of  the  Gotpel  upon 
the  character 9  and  conduct  of  the  Jirtt  Christiane. — 11.  Sum- 
mary review  of  ito  bletoed  ejfecto  on  oocietif,  eopeciaUy  in 
private  life, — ^III.  On  the  political  ttate  of  the  worUL—TV. 
On  literature . — Christianity  not  chargeable  with  the  crime* 
of  tltooe  who  have  tuoumed  the  name  of  Chrittiano,  while 
they  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  every  Christian  feeUnff, 
— V.  Historical  factSf  further  attesting"  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Gospel  on  the  world. — VL  The  effects  respectively 
produced  by  Christianity  and  infidelity  iti  private  life,  con- 
trasted,  particularly  under  adversity,  ajlictione,  and  in  the 
prvspect  of  futurity. 

The  page  of  history  shows  that  no  regular  ffoyemment 
was  ever  established  without  some  religion ;  as  if  the  former 
was  defective  without  the  latter,  and  the  one  was  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  other.  And  it  also  shows,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Romans,  that  while  nations  cnerished  a  re- 
gard for  morality  and  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath, 
prosperity  attended  them  ;*  but  that  when  immorality  became 
nniversaf,  their  power  and  prosperity  as  rapidly  declined. 
That  religion,  or  virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of  God 
and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  of 
vast  public  importance,  is  one  of  those  seif-evident  axioms, 
in  which  all  thinking  persons  instantly  acquiesce.  It  has, 
however,  been  reserved  for  our  own  times  to  witness  the 
bold  assertion,  that***  it  is  a  public  injury,''  and  to  have  the 
question  triumphantly  demanded,  **  Who  that  has  read  the 
page  of  history,  will  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  benefit 
to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted  r' 

What  the  deadly  effeots  of  infidelity  have  been,  is  known 
to  every  one  who  is  in  any  denee  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory ofmodem  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years, — ^viz.  anarchy, 
immorality,  profaneness,  murders  innumerable,  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work.>  What  have  been  the  effects  actually 
produced  by  Christianity,  an  appeal  to  the  pages  of  history 
will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  object  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  gratuv  idle  curiosity  and  afford  us  barren  and  specula- 
tive knowledge.  It  every  where  aims  directly  at  the  heart, 
and  through  3ie  heart,  to  influence  the  life.  Nothing  is  want- 
ing to  remedy  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  to  fit  men 
for  the  worship  and  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  should 

>  The  teatimoDy  of  the  historian  Polybioe  to  the  beneficial  eflfeets  of  the 
paean  superstition  in  fortifTina  the  sentiments  of  moral  obligalion,  and  sup- 
portinc  the  sanctitr  of  ostns,  is  so  weighty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  Insert  it ;  more  especially,  as  it  is  Impossible 
to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  the  author  himself,  who  was 
evidently  a  sceptic  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remarlc,  that  all  the  bene- 
fits whieh  might  in  any  way  flow  from  superstition,  are  secured  to  an  in- 
comparably greater  degree  by  the  belierof  true  religion.  "  But  among 
all  the  useful  insthuiioos  (says  Polybius)  that  demonstrate  the  superior 
ejnsellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps, 
is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold  concerning  the  gods ;  and 
that,  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which  this  republic  is  chiefly  sustained, 
—I  mean  superstition,  which  is  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influ- 
ences the  private  actionaof  the  citizens  and  the  public  admlnistrstion  of  the 
stsce,  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  ancients,  therefore, 
acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the  no- 
tions concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  Infernal  punishments ;  but 
much  rather  are  those  of  the  present  age  to  be  charged  with  rashness  and 
abeurdity  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these  opinions ;  for,  not  to  mention 
other  efleets  that  flow  fh>m  such  an  institution,  if  among  the  Greeks,  for 
example,  a  single  talent  only  be  Intrusted  to  those  who  bava  the  manage- 
ment of  any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties, 
wif  h  ss  many  seals,  snd  twice  as  many  vritnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
chaise  the  trust  reposed  hi  them  with  fattegilty.  But  the  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  In  the  course  of  their  magistracies  and  in  embassies  dis- 
Durse  the  greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on,  by  the  single  obligation  of  an 
oath,  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.  And,  as  in  other 
states  a  man  is  rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure  from  public  rob- 
bery, so  among  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  is  tainted 
with  this  crime."— Hampton's  Polybius,  vol.  ii.  book  vl.  pp.  406,  406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and 
Scripture,  yet  It  assumed  as  true  severs!  principles  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  public  manners  ;  such  as  a  persuasion  of  invisible 
power,  of  the  folly  of  incurrinc  the  divine  vengeance  for  the  attainment  of 
any  present  advantage,  and  the  divine  approbation  of  virtue:  «o  that, 
srricily  speaking,  it  was  the  mixture  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  It  all  its 
utility.— Hall's  Discourse  on  Infidelity.   (Sermons,  p.  73.  note.) 

•  See  a  few  Instances  of  the  efiTects  of  atheism,  supra,        "" 


also,  infra,  p.  170. 
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■  of  atheism,  supra,  pp.  26,  96. ;  and 


believe  and  obey  the  Bible.'  Werf  all  men  thns  sineereiy 
and  cordially  to  believe  and  obey  it  as  a  divine  revelation, 
how  would  the  morai  face  of  the  world  be  changed !  How 
would  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose !  Wherever,  indeed, 
it  has  thus  been  embraced,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have 
been  the  result  A  brief  review  of  the  posittvb  Bimrrrs  pro- 
duced by  Christianity  on  the  political  tmd  moral  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  also  in  private  life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  could 
only  be  of  heavenly  origin,  and  afford  a  satisfactory  jefiita- 
tion  of  the  cavils  ot  its  enemies/ 

I.  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity 
prove  that  the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters,  and 
the  Defences  or  Apologies,  which  many  of  them  published 
against  the  accusations  of  unbelievers,  also  demonstrate  the 
virtues  that  adorned  the  primitive  Christians. 

Thus,  although  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  Paul 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  exhort  men 
to  virtue,  yet  some  incidental  passages  of  his  writings  evince 
that  he  reformed  the  manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered 
them  ashamed  of  their  former  vices.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  thus  expresses  himself: — What  fruit  had  ye  then 
in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  for. Vie  end  of 
these  things  is  death.  &d  now  being  made  free  from  sin  and 
become  tM  servants  of  God^ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and 
the  end  everlasiine  ufe,  (Rom.  vi.  21,  22.)  This  apostle  also 
in  his  epistle  to  3ie  Corinthians,  observes  that  some  of  them 
were  reclaimed  by  the  Gospel :— ife  not  deceived^  ntxthtrfar^ 
nieators^  nor  aduuerers^  nor  idolaters,  nor  effeminate  persons^ 
nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankiniL  nor  thievesy  nor  drunk" 
ards,  nor  remlers,  nor  eoOoriumerSj  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  And  such  were  some  of  you  /  hut  ye  are  washed,  y^  are 
sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  bv  the  Spirit  of 
our  God,  n  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.)  Peter,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, alludes  to  the  reformation  wrought  amongthe  Jewish 
converts  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  other  places  .— -TTie  time  past 
of  our  Ufe  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gen' 
tiles,  when  we  walked  in  laseiviousness,  lust,  excess  of  wine, 
revelling,  banqueitines,  and  abominable  idolatries,  wherein 
they  thmk  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  eX" 
cess  of  riot,  (1  Pet.  iv.  3,  4.) 

The  various  Christian  apologists,  whom  the  persecutions 
of  the  pagans  compelled  to  vindicate  their  character  and  con- 
duct, have  borne  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives 
and  conversation.  Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Athenagoras  (both  of  whom  had  been  heathen 
philosophers),  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix,  0)rigen,  and  Lao- 
tantius,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  limits  of 
this  work  compel  us  to  admit  only  two  or  thiee. 

1.  From  the  following  passage  of  Justin  Marttr,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  mighty  change  was  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the 
proselytes  to  the  Gospel.  *'  We,**  says  the  philosopher, 
^^who  formerly  delignted  in  adultery,  now  observe  the 
strictest  chastity.  We,  who  used  the  charms  of  magic,  have 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  true  God ;  and  we,  who  vaJued  mo- 
ney and  gain  above  all  things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in 
common,  and  to  distribute  every  man  according  to  his  ne- 
cessities.*'* 

2.  "  We  deny  not,'*  says  Tertuluan  f  who  lived  about 
sixu^  years  later  than  Justin^  **  a  pledge  left  with  us :  we 
defile  no  man's  marriage-bea,  we  piously  educate  orphans, 
relieve  Uie  indigent,  ana  render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  *rhe 
husband,  now  cured  of  his  former  jealousy,  turns  his  wife 
and  her  new  modesty  out  of  his  house ;  the  father,  so  tender 
of  his  undutiful  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he  be- 
comes a  Christian  and  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  the  master, 
hitherto  so  kind  to  a  faithless  servant,  disbands  him  on  be- 
coming religious  and  faithful.  So  much  is  the  Christian 
name  hated,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  Gospel, 
that  the  husband  prefers  a  talse  wife,  the  father  a  rebellious 
son,  and  the  master  a  knavish  servant,  to  having  them  good 
and  virtuous  Christians."* 

3.  ^*  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  the 
cavils  and  objections  of  the  philosopher  Celsus,  written  about 
▲.  D.  246, — ^^  Inquire  into  the  lives  of  some  amongst  us : 

•  "  It,"  sajrs  a  late  eloquent  antagonist  of  Christianity,—"  If  all  were  per- 
fect Ctiristtans,  individuals  would  do  their  duty  ;  the  people  would  be  obe. 
dient  to  the  lews ;  the  chiefs  just ;  the  rasf  istrates  incorrupt ;  the  soMi^ 
would  despise  death ;  and  there  would  be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in  such 
astate."— RODSSKAU,  Du  Contrat  Social,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8. 

•  The  followinc  statement  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  bj 
Christianity  on  the  world,  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Ryan's  elaborate  "  Historr 
of  the  eflTecU  of  Religion  on  BCanlcTnd"  (3d  edit.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  1806),  coi> 
lat^d  with  Dp.  Porteus's  Tract  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity. 

•  Apol.  c.  2.  •  TeituUian,  Apol.  c  S. 
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compare  our  former  and  present  mode  of  life,  and  yon  will 
find  m  what  impieties  and  impurities  men  were  involTed  be- 
fore they  embraced  our  doctrines.  But  since  they  embraced 
them,  how  just,  grare,  moderate,  and  constant  are  they  be- 
come !  yea,  some  are  so  inflamed  with  ihe  love  of  purity  and 
P'oodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful  enjoyments :  the 
church  abounds  with  such  men,  wherever  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  prevailed.  How  is  it  possible  they  can  be  pes- 
tilent members  of  society,  who  have  converted  many  from 
the  sink  of  vice  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  a  lite  of  temper- 
ance, conformable  to  the  dictates  of  riffht  reason  1  We  re- 
claim women  from  immodesty,  quarrellin?  with,  or  parting 
from,  their  husbands ;  men  from  the  wild  extravagance  of 
the  sports  and  theatres ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are  prone 
to  vice  and  luxury,  by  painting,  not  onr)r  the  vileness  ot  lust, 
but  the  punishment  reserved  &r  the  vicious  and  dissolute.''* 

4.  "  They  are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactaktids  (who 
flourished  a.  d.  306),  **  but  pagans,  who  rob  by  land,  and 
commit  piracy  by  sea ;  who  poison  their  wives  for  their  dow- 
ries, or  their  husoands  that  tne^r  may  marry  Uieir  adulterers ; 
who  strangle  or  expose  their  infants,  commit  incest  with 
heir  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestals,  who  prostitute 
their  bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchcraft, 
and  commit  other  crimes  odious  to  relate.'**  The  same  wri- 
ter also,  contrasting  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  practice  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  little 
eflects  that  resulted  from  them,  with  the  purity  and  efficacy 
of  the  Gospel,  has  the  following  animated  passage :  **  Give 
me  a  man  who  is  choleric,  abusive  in  his  language,  head- 
strong, and  unruly ;  with  a  very  few  words, — ^the  words  of 
God, — ^I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Give  me  a 
greed}r,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  I  will  presently  re- 
turn him  to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  bestowing  his 
money  by  handfuls.  Give  me  a  cruel  and  bloodthirs^  man ; 
instantly  his  ferocitj  shall  foe  transformed  into  a  truly  mild 
and  merciful  disposition.  Give  me  an  unjust  man,  a  foolish 
man,  a  sinful  man ;  and  on  a  sudden  he  shall  become  honest, 
wise,  and  virtuous.  So  ^reat  is  ^e  eflicacy  of  divine  wis- 
dom, that  when  once  admitted  into  the  human  heart,  it  expels 
folly,  the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  accomplishing  this  great 
end,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  expense,  no  absolute  need 
of  books,  or  deep  and  long  study  or  meditation.  The  benefit 
is  conferred  gratuitously,  easily,  expeditiously ;  provided  the 
ears  and  thelieart  thirst  after  wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  accomplish  such  important  pur- 
poses as  these  ?"*  Thus  is  the  infinite  superionty  of  Chris- 
tianity evinced,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  over  every  other  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it  should  be  recollected,  had 
himself  been  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  here  delivers  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  pagans  direct  testimonies 
to  the  virtues  of  men  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted,  yet  the 
works  of  heathen  writers  incidentally  furnish  ample  and  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  their  innocence  and  worth.  To  adduce  one 
or  two  instances :— it  was  a  common  saying  of  the  heathens, 
that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  only  he  was  a  Christian. 
Pliny,  m  the  memorable  letter  already  cited,^  says,  on  the 
information  of  some  apostate  Christians,  that  tneir  great 
crime  consisted  in  assembling  together  on  a  stated  day  be- 
fore light,  to  sing  hymns  to  uhrist  as  God  ;  and  that  they 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any 
wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft^  or  robbery^  or  aduU 
iery^  never  tofakifu  their  wora^  nor  to  deny  a  phage  commit' 
ted  to  them  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  He  adds,  that  though 
he  put  two  Christian  women  to  ihe  torture,  he  discovered 
NOTHii^o  besides  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the 
bourse  of  time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  in  a  life  of  ex- 
emplary piety  prevailed  so  flair  that  the  apostate  emperor  Ju- 
lian, in  an  epistle  to  Arsacius,  a  heathen  pontiff  (written  a.  d. 
430),*  recommended  their  charities  and  other  virtues  to  the 
imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  desired  Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  means  by  which  the  superstition  of  the  Christians  was 
propagated,  viz.  by  ionetity  of  life,  by  kindness  to  strangers, 
and  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  Burial  of  the  dead.  He 
recommends  an  imitation  of  their  virtues ;  exhorts  the  pon- 
tiff to  prevail  on  the  priests^  of  Galatia  to  attend  to  the  wor- 
ship or  the  gods ;  enjoins  works  of  charity ;  and  desires  him 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  build  houses  for  the  accommo- 

>  OiiKen  contra  Celram,  lib.  L  Orlgen  wu  ringakrij  eminent  Ibr  his 
exemplary  learning  and  piety. 

•  Lactantius,  Inatit  DMn.  lib.  ▼.  c.  9.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  349,  36D.  edit  Bi- 
ponL 

*  Ibid.  lib.  Ul.  c.  98.  tom.  L  p.  898.  edit.  BIpont. 
*99tp.etsupra,  •  JuUul  Epist.  ISOl 


dation  of  strangers  of  whatever  religion.  *'  It  isJ*  adds  ihe 
emperor,  '*  a  tusgraee  to  the  pagans  To  disregard  those  of  their 
own  religion,  while  Christians  do  kind  offices  to  strangera 
and  enemies,^  From  this  admission  of  Julian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Christians  were  improved  in  benevolence  and  morals 
by  the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  heathens  were  improved  by  tiie 
example  of  the  Christians.  These  involuntaxy  testimonies 
of  heathens  to  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  tne  primitive 
Christians,  we  shall  find  corroborated  by  various  other  proofSf 
which  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  exhibit. 

II.  If  we  advert  to  the  Effects  or  Christianitt  on  so* 
ciETV  IN  GENERAL,  WO  shsll  find  that  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  indepen- 
dent nations ;  broke  down  the  partition  which  separated  the 
Heathens  and  Jews,  abated  tneir  prejudices,  and  rendered 
them  more  liberal  to  each  other.  It  checked  pride  and  re- 
vengre,  those  sources  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  promoted 
humility  and  forgiveness ;  it  rendered  its  sincere  professors 
just  and  honest,  and  inspired  them  with  firmness  under  per- 
secution. The  aposties  and  evangelists  endured  the  severest 
sufferings  rather  than  renounce  their  religion ;  nor  could  the 
primitive  Christians  who  succeeded  them  be  induced  by 
threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  profession.  They  neither 
repined  nor  railed  at  their  enemies,  but  endured  various  ex- 
cruciating torments  with  invincible  meekness,  patience,  and 
resignation.  Further,  wherever  the  benign  influence  of  the 
Gospel  has  penetrated,  it  has  descended  into  families,  and 
earned  with  it  peace  and  happiness.  The  female  sex,  which 
is  degraded  ana  maltreated  m  modem  heathen  nations,  as  it 
was  among  many  of  the  ancient  pagan  nations,  is  elevated, 
wherever  Uie  Gospel  has  spread,  to  that  rank  in  society  to 
which  it  is  so  justiy  entitled,  and  the  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  women  has  beenproportionably  improved.^ 
Polygamy  has  been  abolished,  ana  divorce  is  permitted,— 
not  to  gratify  the  levity,  caprice,  or  profligacy  of  either  party 
(for  in  Rome  at  least  the  women  also  h»i  tiie  power  of  di- 
vorce, where  their  licentiousness  was  eaual  to  that  of  the 
men),— but  only  in  the  case  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  nuptial 
vow.  It  is  true,  that  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  wnere 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted'  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  its  influence,  illicit  connections  may  be  formed, 
adulterous  intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature 
perpetrated,  with  but  littie  dishonour.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
Britain  and  other  Protestant  countries,  where  the  Gospel  has 
had  a  freer  course ;  for,  though  the  same  dispositions  are  dis- , 
covered  in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the  fear  of  the  pub- 
lic frown  holds  most  of  them  in  awe.  From  the  lowest  de- 
gradation and  oppression  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  to 
respect,  cultivation,  and  refinement,  to  a  rank  and  influence 
in  society,  which  they  possess  only  in  Christian  countries, 
where  their  interest  and  happiness  are  uniformly  and  pro- 
perly consulted  in  every  important  concern  in  life.  We  have 
no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes,  no  law  that  requires 
prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  perpetrated,  they 
are  not  common ;  much  less  are  they  tolerated  by  the  laws, 
or  countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
odium  which  follows  such  practices  is  suflScient  to  stamp  the 
perpetratora  of  them  with  perpetual  infamy  in  the  land. 
•Rapes,  incests,  and  adulteries  are  not  only  punishable  by 
law,  but  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  No  one  can 
live  in  the  known  practice  of  fornication,  lying,  theft,  fraud, 
or  cruelty^  and  retain  his  character.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  in  China  or  Hindostan  (and  as  the 
profligate  Rousseau  pleaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate 
offspring  to  the  foundling  hospital),  that  such  things  art  ihe 
custom  of  the  country. 

Further,  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  re- 
strained ;  the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing,  or  depriving  of 
life,  weak,  deformed,  or  helpless  children  (which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  many  states^,  has  been  abolished,  and 
hospitals  have  been  instituted  for  tnepreservation  of  deserted 
children ;  and  what  was  then  deemed  a  wise  political  expe- 
dient to  rid  the  state  of  useless  and  troublesome  membera,  is 
now  justly  considered  and  punished  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  And  that  uncontrolled  power,  which  was  poss^sed 
by  fiithere  and  husbands,  and  which  rendered  the  condition 
of  sons  worse  than  that  of  slaves,'  and  exposed  wives  to  the 

•  On  this  rabjeet  the  reader  will  find  a  colleetioa  of  Interesting  (acta,  eom- 
pUed  from  varioas  writers,  in  an  "  Easay  on  what  Chriatknky  haa  done  for 
Women,"  prefixed  to  the  second  Toliime  of  "Female  Scripture  Biography, 
by  F.  A.  Goz,  A.  M."  London,  1817,  2  toIs.  8vo. 

V  "The  cruelty  of  tlie  Roman  law,  noC  content  wUh  the  deatnictionof  in* 
&nts,  extended  its  severity  eren  to  the  adult :  It  considered  children  notaa 
persons  but  as  Udngt,  as  part  of  the  ftimitnre  of  the  lamUy  manaloii,  which 
th«iiiMterofth«iainilymlgbtr«inof«,  or  Mil,  or  destroy,  like  any  other 
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most  cruel  treatment,!  has  been  annihilated  by  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  system  of  domestic  slavery, 
which  subjected  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  the  capricious 
trranny  of  a  few  fre^om  masters,— who  treated  and  valued 
them  like  beasts,  while  they  were  sometimes  made  the 
sacrifice  of  a  youthful  frolic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  and 
toads,  by  thousands  for  amusement, — is  fully  extinguished ; 
and  our  own  times  have  witnessed  another  triumph  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  in  the  extirpation  (at  least  in  Uie  British 
dominions)  of  the  infamous  traffic  in  human  beincrs :  the 
success  of  which  measure  is  to  be  ascribed  princtpaliy  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity  in  directing  public  opinion. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  prescribes  the  best  rules  for  pro- 
motinff  family  peace  and  domestic  happiness,  it  has  also  re- 
moved the  great  obstacles  which  have  often  impeded  it. 
The  condition  of  the  inferior  and  dependent  ranks  of  society 
has  been  ameliorated ;  and  every  varied  form  of  human  mi- 
sery finds  some  alleviation  from  the  active  diligence  of  private 
benevolence,  and  the  munificent  provisions  ofpublic  cnarity. 
The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  nor  was 
there  a  single  hospital  in  the  whole  heathen  world :  whereas 
every  Chnstian  country  abounds  with  charitable  institutions 
for  those  humane  purposes.  The  flow  of  beneficence,  pro- 
ceeding from  this  oivine  source  ^especially  in  this  highly  fa- 
yourea  country),  has  scarcely  left  any  means  untried  for 
meliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor :  it  has  erected  asylums 
for  almost  every  form  m  human  misery,  for  all  the  children 
of  the  needy,  for  the  destitute,  and  for  the  houseless.  It  has 
extended  itself  to  the  abodes  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all  the  com- 
forts that  are  compatible  with  the  strict  claims  of  justice ; 
and  it  has  even  reached  the  inferior  animals,  by  procuring  for 
them  gentie  treatment,  and  constituting  them  objects  of  legal 
protection.  In  vain  may  we  search  in  the  writings  of  pagan 
moralists  for  exhortations  to  benevolence  like  tiiis :  not  a 
word  is  to  be. found  in  Cicero's  Offices,  of  active  and  liberal 
love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminals,  to  the  brute  creation, 
in  short,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  for  merely 
worldly  and  selfish  purposes ;  and  if  modem  moralists  do 
better,  Christianity  may  claim  the  praise.  What  terminated 
the  horrid  gladiatorial  massacres  and  murders,  which  destroyed 
so  many  thousands  of  unhappy  persons  among  the  Romans  1 
— -Christianitt.  What  has  instituted  so  many  establish- 
jnents  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious,  and  for  instructing 
*cven  criminals? — Christianitt.  What  has  meliorated  the 
condition  and  procured  security  to  the  lives  of  insolvent 
debtors,  whose  misfortunes — ^not  their  faults — place  them  in 
the  power  of  merciless  creditors  1 — Christianitt.  What 
has  protected  widows  and  orphans  against  injustice,— orphan 
princes  against  usurpers  and  rebellious  subjects, — subjects 
against  exaction  and  opnression, — the  weak  against  the  pow- 
enul  in  suits  of  law, — ^tne  goods  and  the  persons  of  the  ship- 
wrecked against  plunderers— and,  in  short,  every  description 
of  persons  against  the  distress  which  would  otherwise  have 
overwhel  med  them  T— C  hristi  anitt.  W  hat  has  discouraged 
suicides  1 — Christianitt.  The  heathens  very  frequentiy 
committed  suicide  agreeably  to  their  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal dogmas ;  but  no  rial  Christian  can  commit  this  cnme 
without  knowing  that  he  is  acting  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  committing  muroer,  and  clearly  violating  a 
divine  command.  What  nas  discouraged  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  duels,  or  deciding  doubtful  or  disputed  points  by  sin- 
gle combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe  I^-Christianitt.  It  is  true  that,  from  a 
fitise  notion  ot  honour,  duels  continue  to  be  fought,  oflen  for 
the  most  frivolous  or  imaginary  afifront;  but  these  are  not 
chargeable  upon  the  Gospel  which  prohibits  murder  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  men  who  engage  in  such  duels,  show  by  their 
conduct  that,  though  they  may  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians^  thit  are  totallt  dkstitute  or  Christian  prin- 

part  of  the  furniture,  at  his  discretion.  In  one  respect,  the  condition  of  a 
ton  was  worse  than  that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  could  only  be  sold  once^  a  son 
Tiouu  times :  and  he  might  be  imprisoned,  aeourred,  exiled,  or  put  to 
death  bv  the  pater- fiunilies,  without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal"  (Nieu- 
e  Ritibas  Romanis,  p.  585.)    ""  ' 


With  respect  to  daughters,  there  was  an 

lel  perhaps  than  all  the  rest    The  father 

eould  compel  his  married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom  die  ten- 


port  de  Ritibas  Romanis,  p.  6  .  ^ ,  _ 

act  of  power  more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than  all  iHe  rest 


deriy  loved,  and  whom  he  himself  had  approved.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  nv.  zxvi, 
e.  a)  Bp.  Porteus's  Beneficial  EffecU  ofChriitianity,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  379. 
*■  Wliat  was,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous  and  intolerable,  ttie  wife 
herself,  though  the  mother  perhaps  of  a  numerous  fiunily,  was  subjected, 
DO  less  than  her  children,  to  the  paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her 
nosband.  She  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  considered  as  his  daughter,  and 
might  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure ;  and  for  certain  crimes  (some 
of  them  of  A  very  trivial  natoreX  might  be  put  lo  death.    Ibid. 


ciPLB,  and  act  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christian 
country  (at  least  of  this  counuy),  which  prohibit  them,  under 
severe  penalties.^ 

UI.  From  society,  generally,  let  us  ascend  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  the  religion  and  government  of 

STATES  AND  COUNTRIES. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  mighty  efficacy  as  a  means  of  im- 
f>roving  the  present  condition  of  man.  Polytheism  and  ido- 
atry,  together  with  human  sacrifices,  and  all  their  attendant 
cruelties  and  profligate  immoralities,  have  been  abolished. 
And  as  soon  as  nations  and  governments  became  Christian, 
they  were  actuated  by  that  mild,  benevolent,  and  generous 
spirit  which  the  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  calumny,  insult,  and  persecution.  Those  princes 
who  embraced  Christianity,  became  more  humble  than  their 
heathen  predecessors ;  blended  Christian  morality  with  their 
civil  institutes ;  and  transcribed  into  their  political  codes  the 
humanity  and  benevolence  inspired  by  their  religion.  Fewer 
kings  were  murdered,  and  fewer  revolutions  took  place  in 
Christian  than  in  pagan  states.  It  is  the  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel alone  that  has  greatly  reformed  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
nas  diminished  the  horrors  of  war.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  banish  unjust  wars  from  the  earth  is  true ; 
and,  as  an  acute  writer  has  forcibly  remarked,  "  It  would 
have  been  wonderful  if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been 
cordially  embraced  by  the  majority,  nor  perhaps  by  the  pre- 
ponderating part  of  any  nation.  Nevertneless  it  has  haa  its 
influence ;  '  and  ^at  influence  has  been  of  the  most  benefl- 
cial  kind  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For,  the  cold  inhumanity, 
which  considered  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  prime  business  and  most  exquisite 
gratification  of  life ;— the  restless  ambition,  passion  for  mar- 

•  By  the  law  of  England,  where  the  partlefi  meet  virith  an  Intent  to  mur- 
der,—(and  with  what  other  inrcnt.  vi^  mny  ask,  ran  tlirj  meet  ?  since  chal- 
lenses  are  always  sent  at  least  -r4.i  or  iwtt  *Javbb»  S  r-  cIh.  iluel  takes  place, 
so  that  they  meet  deliberately  ,i  v*-\  wii  h  q  deLc^rnjiuurii  h  1 1 .  i  ake  each  oiher'8 
Uvea,— thinking  it  their  duty  a-:  l'-  nfltmr.fi^  aud  claiiiuxiti  ii  as  their  right  to 
wanton  with  their  own  lives  n  i  i  i  Ne  Jivetf  of  itihi-rs,  vm  i  fi.)ut  any  warrant 
for  it  either  human  or  divine,  i  ^  w-  vmitij  killa  ihc  di^:<  j  .  it  comes  within 
the  notion  of  murder,  and  is  p  '  <  cof  riinxty.    ^<  <  <  epufnant  indeed 

is  our  law  that  not  only  the  {  '  »  Hcinnriy  k  L]r>t  i  he  other,  but  also 

his  seconds,  are  guilty  of  mi  '   herih^y  foucht  ^«r  not;  and  it  is 

held,  that  the  seconds  of  the  ]ruriy  Amn  ZLrr^  Itkewii^  guilty  as  accessaries. 
See  Blacksione's  CommentarM  :>,'vdL  tv.  p,  1*^^. 
The  modern  practice  of  duelling  iir  cuubiJcred  iks  Gtlisoluteiy  necessary 
>  protect  men  from  insult :  but,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  and  unnecessar 
for  that  purpose,  is  evident  from  the  fiict,  that  females,  the  Christian  soc 
eties  called  Quakers,  and  Uniias  Fratrum  or  United  Brethrei 


to  protect  men  from  insult :  but,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  and  unnecessary 

... ,.._.  ,_.^...  ...    .... '--    '     •    D80C1- 

n.  and  mini 
ters  of  the  Ooappl,  aro  scarcely  more  insulted  than  the  ui-aw  who  will  f  ght^ 


"It  is  striiiiji'/"  Dr.  Rvan  ri«mark«,  with  cquuJ  force  orul  juHiicc,  "Ujot 
fightingsh  I'l  1  li':'  rnni^frN-rpilaprofjf  cf  iljt  iriiTh,  hnnciuri  yriinneiiy  DftJio 
duellist :  a  -  persouii]  coura^^  wlLhoiii  anoilaer  iPK\\:\  qurdir}'. 

The  liar,  tl  i^ r  ot  his  fn ciul' b  u ifr,  w iJ I  rii^ht .     ri t-  wLo  -w  na 

a  villain  b(  <  I  «Ull  be  a  vi^kiii,  aiiri,  in  Ei*u\^  ca§ea,  a  fjc^x^t 

villain  thai  k.  imiirii  the  coml«ai.     "ilfa  uian  b  fiu  fTut;»ly  iii>»iilt- 

ed  that  his  ,  >- 1  nr  i  p)  e  i  a  not  auffic  ientlTKLmngtQButipori  Limuiiiler 

the  affiron  i  atlen^P  the  afftrasiurp  K>riii  a.  re^Etiiiuti  nut  ta  fir»^ 

andcommi  i-  .i^'ilntinn^  aenl<?cl  up,  \v  hia  iif'cmiiJ.  If  lie  ^fif^pea,  l^t 
him  prose<MH<i  m  law  ;  if  hviskUletli  lei  lii#  frtendn  proaecutn  for  a  wanton 
and  unpro%'<K^>':l  ajunKT.I*  \  kn^w  a  uLnilli^uiaD^  wLg  birj  ff>ui^ht  tn^ny 
duels,  reci  i^-  h  c;:>ka(]eiife<  for  &  tridini;  offf  ncc  \  lie  iiiar}is?  an  apobrr,  whkh 
the  cnalleMi:^  r  ilUl  n^if  accf^pt  nf«  bm  InidiMfrl  an  a  m^^^iiniot.  When  Vha 
challenged  ^*-'-tit  tn  the  graunri^  hf'  ctrried  a  i^aprr,  storing  tlie  r>fffnci?»  h\e 
offerof  an^t]^  it'4:y,  hih  privg,tia  reaolntian  not  to  fire,  wiili  n  dJt^ctJco  {n  hi  a 
friends  to  vr'"^'*me  fir  inuTdlfr,  If  hi*  should  fsJL  Tlip  chAUi^niff^i-  flrt^d 
without  efl'*  ■  I :  I>|B  aniaijDnlBt  did  not  (ir#,  but  prosecuted  Hun  st  law^  ajid 
caused  hiii»  i->  ha  ImprijuDued.  Tttough  the  ehallemrcr  hm  tJniJi  punhAhed 
for  firing,  it  i-  prctbitllp  he  wouUi  hare  t-sc^j^ed  unpuoiahed  If  he  liad  killf^d 
his  opponc  nr.  oa  Jnri^'s  are  In  the  habit  of^r)urfng  HK^meelvtii  In  mjppcut 
of  this  prar  r  k:  ^  ■  17^  oy  faid  □  nian  jtullty  o  fa  breac  h  of  t  h  e  pncv  who  aenda 
a  challenge,  or  Jirei  vvlitiout  hiUiniz,  but  acquit  h\m  If  he  kills  in  ct^n^e^ 
quence  of  that  challeti^e  1  Their  u^Mal  verdict,  that  the  iturtivor  kill? d  In 
his  own  def(  ncc,  i«  ouhtiiiALLV  fALsr;,  Aj«fuv**  ^^f-prf^sfrtnthn  fitiM^'m 
require*  a  mtiff  u.f  kiU  hi'i  fitfhiir<'Jii''i.  Wbi^i;-  tin*  coiij1i.jriiMr*i  sr*'  ^-iiji'^Mji. 
ed  to  fire  al  the  flame  tnirtnnt,  each  itandJi  as  good  a  cLjiict'  uf  etcapiug, 
where  he  reserves  his  shot,  as  where  he  discharges  it,  provided  his  oppo- 
nent is  not  apprized  of  his  intention.  He  defends  his  honour  by  standmg 
his  adversary's  fire,  and  his  reserved  shot  protects  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  antagonist.  He,  therefore,  who  unnecessarilv  kills,  has  no  claim  to 
impunity  on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  &b< 
Jutely  perjurea.    The  jury  man,  however,  has  preceder 


,  .     ,  .     ,  precedents  for  disregard- 

ing  hls'oalh :  most  Juries' perjured  themselves  in  the  same  way,  and  he  is 
satisfied ;  as  if  he  was  not  accountable  to  God,  and  to  society,  for  his  per- 
jury, and  for  the  evils  which  generally  srise  from  the  encouragement  of 
duels."  (Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind,  pp.  121. 
\SSt.)  Most  of  the  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  dis- 
gustiiM{  and  brutal  practice  of  prize-fighting. 


>  FcOIer's  Gospefits  own  Witness,  p.  134. 


*  A  correspondent,  since  the  publication  of  the  sixth  edition,  has  ob- 
jected that  tlie  sentences,  above  printed  between  brackets,  may  mislead  a 
weak  Christian  to  think  that  he  was  allowed  to  send  and  receive  a  challenge. 
As  these  sentences  form  an  integral  part  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Ryan,  the 
author  of  the  present  work  does  not  consider  hhnself  at  libertv  to  omit 
them.  But  whoever  calmly  and  attentively  weighs  the  whole  of  the  quota* 
tion  above  given,  and  the  context  of  the  note  in  which  it  occurs,  roust  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  duels  are  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  (o  th« 
spirit  of  Christianity.    Note  to  the  eetenth  edition. 
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iial  achieyements,  and  ferocious  rapacity,  which  produced 
the  most  unproToked  aggrressions;— 4he  implacable  and  yin- 
dictive  spirit  with  which  wars  were  carriea  on,  and  which, 
conseonently,  for  many  ages,  overwhelmed  the  world  with 
bloodshed,  ruin,  and  desolation ;— -that  relentless  cruelty 
which  condemned  the  unhappy  captiye  to  perpetual  slayery, 
or  to  an  igfnominious  death  (sometimes  by  torture)  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner ; — ^the  desolations  of  whole  countries, 
together  with  the  utter  destruction  of  flourishingr  and  opulent 
cities,  and  that  relentless  cruelty  which  spared  not  from  mas- 
sacre and  extermination  the  unoffending  female,  the  helpless 
infant,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age ; — ^these  are  outrages, 
of  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  in  die  wars  carried  on  by 
professing  Christians,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent 
among  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  Uiose  most 
celebrated  for  their  private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were 
the  pa^an  notions  of  virtue  !]j 

^Mt  IS  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone,  which,  moderating 
the  views  of  sovereigns  and  states,  and  directing  the  mea- 
sures of  government  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institu- 
tion, viz.  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  society  and  tiie  pre- 
se.vation  of  its  moral  interests,  leads  to  an  equitable  consi- 
deration of  the  rights  and  independence  of  other  nations,  and 
to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
over  which  it  presiaes.  It  is  the  spirit  of  just  and  reasonable 
policy,  which  inspires  rulers  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the 
intentions  of  God,  who  appointed  them  <u  a  terror  to  evil-Soers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  toell;  teaching  tiiem  to  pro- 
mote, upon  general  and  permanent  principles,  the  interests 
of  every  class  of  society,  and  to  ground  the  confidence  of 
power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  claims  of  every  depart- 
ment." i  Hence  the  ancient  fierceness  of  despotism,  wnere 
such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and 
assuaged.  Those  arbitrary  laws,  and  that  perversion  and 
corruption  of  justice,  which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  espe- 
cially at  Rome,  during  the  latter  periods  of  the  republic,  have 
disappeared  from  the  codes  of  Christian  states,  especially  in 
our  own  country.  These  great  civil  blessings,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  influence 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civil  consti- 
tution (with  which  it  is  so  closely  and  essentially  interwo- 
ven, that  it  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  England),'  on  the 
temper  of  our  governors  and  of  tiie  people,  on  the  temper  of 
the  laws,  and  of  those  who  framed  tnem,  as  well  as  ot  those 
who  administer  them.  It  is  this  holy  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, principally,  **  which,  by  mitigating  in  some  degree  the 
rancour  of  contending  factions  against  each  other,  and  inspir- 
ing them  with  some  littie  share  of  mutual  charity  and  for- 
bearance, has  hitherto  preserved  this  country  from  tiiose  scenes 
of  carnage  and  devastation,  that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annals 
of  ancient  history.  It  is  this,  which  has,  in  general,  restrain- 
ed our  provincial  governors  from  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
equity  and  humani^  in  their  administration ;  and  has  carried 
even  to  our  most  distant  colonies  a  large  share  of  the  freedom, 
the  justice,  the  ease,  the  tranquilli^,  tiie  security  and  pro*- 
peri^  of  the  parent  state.  It  is  this,  in  fine,  which  has  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  our  magistrates  and  our  judges,  that 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  their  country, 
that  sacred  regard  to  justice  and  rectitude,  which  renders 
them,  beyond  all  example,  impartial,  upright,  and  uncorrupt ; 
which  secures  to  every  rank  of  men  the  equal  benefit  of  the 
laws,  which  extends  to  the  meanest  their  proleetion,  and  brings 
the  greatest  under  their  control.'*' 

I V.  But  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the 
world  are  not  confined  to  ameliorating  the  moral«  civil,  reli* 
gions,  and  political  condition  of  manland :  the  most  polished 
nations,  now  in  existence,  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  diffusion  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  architecture,  and  music.  Christianity  luis  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  and  disseminating  moral,  classi- 
cal, and  theological  Kkowledob,  in  every  nation  where  it 
has  been  established.  The  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  eomments 
on  them,  and  the  works  of  tiie  fathers,  were  written  In  He- 
brew, Greek,  or  Latin :  so  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three 
languages  became  indispensably  necessary  to  every  man  Who 
wisaeato  be  an  intelligent  Christian.  Christianity  being 
eontained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  beeame  necessary  to  its 
teachers ;  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  lost,  while 
there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a 

>  Bp.  Gray'*  CnonecUon  offitoered  and  Profuie  Uteratort,  vol  1.  p.  219. 
•  BkekMoBe'*  GomiDeouriet,  by  Profeiaor  Chriitlui,  ▼ol.  hr.  p.  oO.  and 
note  (6). 
9  Bp.  Portaui'B  TnctM,  p.  383. 


moderate  share  of  it,  to  qualify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and 
entitie  them  to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  (a.  9. 
106),^  the  German  nations  were  strsngere  to  lettere;  and  the 
two  following  facts  prove,  that  other  nations  were  likely  to 
continue  illiterate,  had  not  the  teachere  of  the  Gospel  exerted 
themselves  for  their  instruction.  Hie  Goths,  having  made 
themselves  mastere  of  Athens  (a.  d.  370),  brought  togetiier 
into  one  heap  all  the  books  they  found  tiiere,  and  would  have 
consumed  the  valuable  treasure,  had  not  one  of  them  told  his 
companions,  that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  with 
those  they  neglected  the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  over- 
come.* The4Moric,  a  Gothic  prince  (a.  d.  293),  would  not 
suffer  the  children  of  his  subjects  to  be  instructed  in  the  sci- 
ences ;  imagining,  that  such  instniction  enervated  the  mind, 
rendered  men  unfit  for  martial  exploits ;  and  that  the  boy  who 
trembled  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at  the  sword 
or  spear.^  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among 
baibarians,  than  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters. 
Ulphilas,  a  Gothic  oishop  (a.  d.  380),  invented  letters  for 
his  illiterate  countrymen,  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  for  their  use,  and  instructed  them  in  its  doctrines ; 
and  some  Goths  soon  became  so  well  informed,  that  they 
compared  their  vereion  with  tiie  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Hebrew  originals.^  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  Sie  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  annals  but  their 
verses,  nor  any  thing  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses, 
their  antiquities,  the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  ttieir  heroes.  The  more  verses  a  man  could  repeat 
the  more  learned  he  was  deemed,  while  the  bard  who  com- 
posed any  thingnew  was  sure  of  being  respected  by  the  kings 
and  people.*  This  was  the  state  of  the  Irish,  when  the 
Christian  missionaries  came  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of 
letters,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  change,  how- 
ever, was  wrought  in  them  by  Christianity-and  its  teachers, 
that  Ireland  was  styled  the  island  of  very  pious  and  veiy 
learned  men.  Ansgarius,*  the  chief  apostle  of  the  northern 
nations,  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  to  those  barbarians, 
but  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  religion 
and  lettere.  Cyril  and  Methodius,><)  who  converted  the  Bul- 
garians, Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  about  the  same  time, 
previously  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  the 
Bible,  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  authore,  into  the  Slavic 
tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  tiieir  narrow  minds,  and 
softening  their  hard  hearts  to  mildness  and  pity.  Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  barbarians  who  became  pro- 
selytes of  the  Gospel.  In  Russia  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity recommendea,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gospel  and  letters, 
the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  of  law,  and  order ;  and  were  seconded 
in  their  exertions  by  religious  princes,  who  employed  skilful 
Greeks  for  decorating  the  cities,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  ^  The  &me  and  paintings  of  [the  famous  Ca- 
thedral of]  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  were  rudely  copied 
in  the  Russian  churches  of  Kiow  and  N  ovogorod ;  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathera  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guage ;  and  three  hundred  nobte  youths  were  invited,  or  com- 
pelled, to  attend  lectures  in  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.*^i  In 
various  parts  of  Europe,  edifices  for  divine  worship  arose 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  sovereigns  and  of  the  laity ;  and  though  these  were 
sometimes  influenced  by  unworthy  motives,  yet  the  effect 
has  not  been  the  less  beneficial  to  the  arts  of  painting,  design, 
I  architecture,  and  music,  whose  professore  were  encoura^ 
to  the  exertion  of  their  talents  by  liberal  remuneration.  When, 
however,  the  love  of  literature  was  succeeded  by  the  love  of 
arms  Twhich  was  particulariy  the  case  during  the  middle 
ages)  few  had  inducements  to  study,  except  those  who  were 
educated  and  destined  for  the  sacred  oflice ;  nor  could  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been  propagated 
so  universally  as  it  was,  had  not  the  clergy  found  them  ne- 
cessary for  underetanding  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of 
the  fathera.  By  these  means,  tiiey  possessed  most  of  the 
learning  of  those  times,  and  handed  it  down  to  tiieir  succes- 
sors, who  had  the  merit  of  collecting,  transcribing,  and  pre- 
serving books,  which  otherwise  must  have  perished,  when  a 
taste  for  erudition  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  passion  of 
laymen  was  directed  to  aims.i' 
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On  the  8ttbT0Tsioa  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, in  1453)  literature  took  refuge  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
"Where  many  of  the  clerffy  were  among  its  most  strenuous 
supporters.  At  length,  learning  emerged  from  the  silence 
of  ine  cloister,  whither  she  had  retreated,  and  where  she  had 
been  preserved  from  destruction;  and  her  appearance  was 
followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  blessings  whicn  she  so  emi- 
nently bestows.  The  Reformation  promoted,  still  more,  Uie 
cause  of  learning;  and  its  general  diffusion  has  been  aided 
most  signally  by  the  discovery  and  almost  universal  adoption 
of  the  art  of  printing^.  The  modem  opposers  of  revelation, 
however,  reasoning  m  a  retrogprade  motion,  ascribe  all  our 
mprovements  to  pnilosophy.  But  it  was  religion,  tht  reli- 
gion OF  Christ,  ihat  took  the  lead.  The  Reformers  opened 
to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters  that  shackled 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train,  pro- 
fited by  her  labours  ana  sufferings ;  and  now  ungratefully 
claims  all  the  honour  and  praise  to  herself.  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Cranmer  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  New- 
ton, and  Locke.  The  horrible  excesses  that  will  for  ever 
disgrace  the  annals  of  the  French  revolution,  are  not  char^ 
able  upon  Christianity.  The  French  nation  renounced  Chns- 
tiaiiity  before  they  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philosophy 
and  reason  were  tneir  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  those  who 
have  assumed  its  name.  No  institution  has  ever  been  able 
to  prevent  all  the  excesses  which  it  forbad ;  nor  is  it  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  has  sometimes  furnished  a 
pretext  for  introducing  those  very  evils  and  oppressions, 
Which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.^  But  the  mischiefs  which, 
t*:  rough  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been  the  accidental 
consequences  of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  its 
spirit.  "  The  Legislator  of  the  universe,  in  promulffating 
the  sublime  laws  of  Christianity — ^though  he  fumisheu  men 
with  motives  calculated  to  elevate  them  to  his  throne,  and  to 
extend  their  hopes  far  beyond  the  grave— <iid  not  at  the  same 
time  transform  the  intelligent  creatures,  to  whom  he  gave 
those  laws,  into  mere  machines.  He  has  given  them  the  power 
either  to  conform  to  Christian  precepts  or  to  infringe  them;  and 
thus  has  placed  in  their  own  hands  their  own  destiny.  If, 
after  this,  a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good  and  choose 
the  evil,  the  fault  is  manifestly  theira,  and  not  his,  who,  by 
8o  many  the  most  tremendous  denunciations,  warns  them 
against  the  latter,  and  by  the  most  alluring  invitations  soli- 
cits them  to  the  former."  Were  all  men  to  become  sincere 
believers  in  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were 
all  honestly  disposed  to  obey  its  holy  precepts,  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  diffuse  real  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness 
in  this  world.  Indeed,  whoever  will  candidly  and  atten- 
tively compare  the  morals  of  professino;  Christians  through- 
out the  world,  defective  as  they  are,  wim  those  of  the  heathen 
nations  in  a  similar  stage  of  society,  will  be  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  Christianity  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Some  vices  were  not  forbidden,  while  others  were  applauded, 
by  the  ancients ;  but  the  vices  of  the  Christian,  the  sins  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  life,  are  aU  forbidden  by  the  Gospel. 
It  has  silently  communicated  innumerable  blessings  to  indi- 
vidoalsL    Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages,^ 

"are  we  Indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  antlquideB,  sacred  and  secular,  for 
everf  thing  that  is  called  PkiMogy^  or  the  Litera  Humaniores  1  To 
Chriiitians.  To  whom,  forgrammars  and  dictionaries  of  (he  learned  lan- 
guages? To  Christians.  1%  whom,  for  chronology,  and  the  continuation 
of  history  throogh  many  centuries  1  To  Christians.  Tb  whom;  for  rational 
systems  of  morality  and  of  natural  religion  1  To  Christians.  To  whom, 
fer  improvements  in  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  application  of  these 
discoveries  to  religious  purposes  1  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  meta- 
physical researches,  carried  as  far  as  the  subject  will  permit)  To  Chris- 
tians. To  whom,  for  the  moral  rules  to  be  observed  by  nations  in  war  and 
peace  1  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  jurisprudence  and  political  know- 
kd|[c,  and  for  seitUng  the  righf  ofaubjeeU.  both  civil  and  religious,  upon  a 
prop«>r  foundation  1  To  Christians— not  to  atheists  or  deists,  some.of  whom 
(as  Hobbes  in  particular)  have  been  known  advocates  for  tyranny."  (Jor- 
tio's  dermons.  voL  vii.  pp.  373, 374.)  He  further  observes,  that  some  of  the 
ailieisticai  and  deisticsl  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries (and  the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  our  own  times)  were 
"ignorant  and  illiterate,  most  of  them  a  sort  of  half  scholars,  and  ret^lers 
of  second-hand  wares,  none  of  them  eminently  learned,  or  contributors  to 
the  advancementof  erudition  and  knowledge  in  any  material  article."  Ibid, 
p.  373.) 

>  On  the  subject  above  noticed,  the  reader  win  find  some  excellent  and 
forcible  remarks  in  Dr.  Dewar's  Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Designs  of 
Christianity,  Disc.  13.  entitled  "The  Imperfection  of  Christians  no  valid 
Objection  to  Christianity." 

«  "Much  genenU reformation  and  happiness,  In  various  ways,  bath  been 
Infroduced  Into  the  world  by  the  Gospel,  both  among  Individuals,  and 
among  nations.  But  even  on  a  supposition  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  proves 
nothing  against  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  If  it  were  properly  obeyed. 
It  only  proves,  that  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  the  Gbspel,  and  its  gra- 
ck»us  intention  of  making  mankind  religiotis  and  happy,  there  are  numbers 
irtio  will  not  be  made  religious  and  happy  by  It.  But  what  could  God  Al- 
m^j^  do  QMre  for  rnais  consistently  with  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  act 


we  may  observe  that,  through  its  blessed  influence,  crimes 
are  less  malignant;  the  manners  of  mankind  are  softened 
and  humanized,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  ancient  times ;  ■  a 
more  general  respect  is  paid  to  the  decency  of  external  ap- 
pearances, and  to  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  and  pious  men; 
and  although  much  wickedness  still  remains  among  the 
nominal  professora  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  are  Christians 
in  name,  but  little  better  than  heathens  in  practice,  yet  a 
large  portion  of  piety  and  virtue  silently  exists  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  mankind,  wno  in  every  age  and 
country  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  community.  Nay,  in 
Christian  countries,  even  the  wicked  themselves  Twho  nave 
not  cast  off  all  religion,  and  deliberately  renounceo  the  Go»« 
pel)  are  greatly  restrained  by  the  fear  of  future  punishments, 
which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  So  that  man- 
kind are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view, 
under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  reaped  more  substantial  worldly  benefits 
from  it,  than  from  any  other  institution  upon  earth;  and, 
whatever  of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  is  to  be  found  eiUier  in 
the  writings  or  lives  of  the  opposera  of  revelation  in  modem 
times,  they  are  indebted  for  it  to  that  very  Christianity  which 
they  are  impotently  endeavouring  to  subvert.  "To  say 
nothing  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  old  philosophera  on  moral 
subjects  being  derived  from  revelation  (of  which  tiiere  is 
considerable  evidence),'  it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  the  mo- 
dems exceed  them,  it  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to 
this  medium  of  instraction.  The  Scriptures  having  diffused 
the  light,  they  have  insensibly  imbibed  it ;  and  finaing  it  to 
accord  with  reason,  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  reason 
has  discovered  it.  •  After  grazing,'  as  one  expresses  it,  *  in 
the  pastures  of  revelation,  uiey  boast  of  growing  fat  by  na- 
ture.'— So  long  as  they  reside  among  people,  whose  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  are  formed  by  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
they  must  Sunless  they  wish  to  be  stigmatized  as  profligates) 
behave  with  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where  the  conduct 
is  uniform  and  consistent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will  lead 
us  to  put  the  best  constmction  upon  the  motive ;  but  when 
we  see  men  uneasy  under  restraints,  and  continually  writing 
in  favour  of  vices  which  they  dare  not  openly  practise,  we 
are  justified  in  imputing  their  sobriety  not  to  principle,  but  to 
the  circumstances  attending  their  situation."^ 

^  y.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  from  the  page  of 
history,  numerous  facts  that  would  fully  confirm  ue  pre- 
ceding general  survey  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.    A  few  additional  instances,  however, 

ft-eely  1  He  could  only  give  him  a  rule  to  walk  by,  and  reason  to  enfoico 
that  rule ;  unless  he  YaA  changed  his  nature,  and,  by  giving  him  a  new  re- 
ligion, had  wrought  a  standing  miracle  to  force  his  obedience  to  it.  So 
that,  of  course,  the  world  will  always  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of  people- 
such  as  are  deaf  to  all  the  calls  of  religion ;  and  such  as  live  up  to  its  rules. 
Among  these  latter  only  are  to  be  found  those  who  feel  the  happiness  of 
living  under  Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing,  indeed,  if  tboao 
should  profit  by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  heads  about  them.  The 
patient,  who  reiects  the  medicine,  must  not  hope  to  remove  the  disease. 
Our  Saviour  himself  you  remember,  prophesied,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  of  the  different  reception  which  his  Gospel  should  meet  among  dlA 
ferent  men.  Some  seed,  he  tells  you.  would  fall  among  thorns,  and  be 
choked— others  on  beaten  sround,  and  be  picked  up— but  that  still  there 
woufcl  be  some  which  would  fall  on  good  ground,  and  bring  forth  firuit  in 
abundance.  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  work  by 
force,  or  like  a  charm,  on  the  mmds  of  men.  If  it  did,  there  could  be  no 
goodness  in  the  observance  of  it;  but  it  is  intended  mercifully  to  guide 
those  to  happhiess,  who  will  listen  to  its  gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we 
look  into  the  wnrUl,  and  wish  to  see  the  effects  of  religion,  we  must  look  for 
It  only  among  real  Christians— among  those  who  truly  live  up  to  its  laws — 
and  not  among  those  who  happen  to  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  are 
Christians  only  in  name."    Cfiipin's  Sermons,  voL  iii.  pp.  9—11. 

s  A  glance  at  the  devotions  of  the  Gentiles  will  show  that,  wirh  very  few 
exceptions,  there  was  nothing  spiritual  in  their  prayers — no  thanksgiving — 
no  request  for  divine  assistance  in  the  performance  of  their  duty— no  pious 
sorrow  and  acknowledgment  of  their  offences.  But  "  alter  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  forms  of  adoration  in  some  pagan  writers 
which  are  more  rational  and  spiritual  than  the  old  hymns  and  prayers  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  these  improvements 
arose  from  the  Oospel.  See  Prod.  Hymn,  ad  Solem,  et  ad  Musas ;  Javtr 
blich.  de  Myst  Egypt.  S  5.  c  26. ;  SimpL  in  Epictet.  ad  Jin.  to  whom  I  wish 
I  could  add  Jlfaxtmus  Tyiitu.  It  is  pity  that  he  who  on  other  accounts 
deserves  commendation,  should  have  taught  that  prayer  to  God  was  super- 
fluous, X>we.  30.  See  also  Juvenal  x.  346.  and  the  Commentators.  Seneca 
says.  Primus  eat  deorum  euUua,  deoe  credere :  deinde  reddere  iUu  majee- 
latent  auank,  reddere  honilatem. —  Vie  deoepropitiare 7  bonue  eeto,  £u/is 
iUoe  eoitiit  ^iMMuts  imittUiu  eet.  Epist  96.  p.  470.  But  that  he  did  not 
think  praver  to  be  useless  and  unnecessary,  as  some  may  fancy  from  these 
words,  will  appear  from  the  following  places.  Noe  quoque  exietimamus 
vota  praflcerCf  ealva  vi  et  poteetate  fatorwn.  Qutedam  enim  a  Diia  im- 
mortaliotte  ita  euepenea  reUcta  swnf,  ut  in  bonumvertanty  «t  admota  Diit 
preeeefuerint,  ei  vota  euecepta.  Nat  Quest  11. 67.  Hague  non  dot  Deua 
hewficia — non  esaudit  precantium  vocee  et  undique  mtbtatie  in  calum 
manibua  vota  facientium  privata  ae  pubhca.  Quodpro/ecfo  nonferet, 
nee  in  hunefurorem  omnee  mortalee  coneeneiteent  aUoquendi  eurda  m»> 
mina  et  inrfficaeee  Deoe,  nUi  noeeent  iUorum  beneficia  nunc  ultro  obliUa, 
nunc  orantibue  data.  De  Benef.  IV .  4."  (Jortui's  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Religion,  p.  267.  note.) 

«  Fuller's  Oospel  Its  own  Witness,  p.  Iia 
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must  guffioe.  Whererer  Christian  missionaries  have  gone, 
the  most  barbarous  heathen  nations  have  become  civilized. 
Some  of  them  were  cannibals;  others  worshipped  their 
swords  as  gods;  and  all  of  them  offered  human  victims  to 
their  idols.  The  ferocious  became  mild ;  those  who  prowled 
aboat  for  plunder  acquired  settled  property,  as  well  as  a 
relish  for  domestic  happiness ;  persons  who  dwelt  in  caves' 
or  huts  learned  from  missionaries  the  art  of  building ;  they 
who  fed  on  raw  flesh  applied  to  agriculture;  men  who  had 
been  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  strangers  to  manufactures, 
enjoyed  Uie  comforts  of  apparel ;  and  the  violent  and  rapa- 
cious renounced  their  rapine  and  plunder.  The  various  trioes 
that  inhabited  Germanjr  ceased  to  sacrifice  men  af^r  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity ;  nor  did  the  Huns  continue  to  be 
strangers  to  the  difference  of  right  and  wrong,  after  they  em- 
braced it.  The  Geloni,  and  other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to 
use  the  skins  of  their  enemies  for  clothes ;  and  the  Heruli 
(who  latterly  overran  and  devastated  the  western  empire)  no 
longer  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  they  had  formerly 
done,  nor  required  widows  to  kill  themselves  at  the  tombs 
of  their  husbands.  The  abori^nal  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Attacotti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe),  relinquished 
cannibalism,  and  the  Hungarians  ceised  to  devour  the  hearts 
of  their  captives,  after  their  conversion.  After  the  conver- 
sion also  01  the  Scandinavian  nations,  they  ceased  to  commit 
suicide  on  principle ;  nor  did  their  wives  and  slaves  volunta- 
rily devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to  honour  the  de- 
ceased in  the  paradise  of  Odin.  Christianity  imparted  to 
the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  property ; 
and  put  an  end  to  their  piratical  expeditions  and  depreda- 
tions. The  northern  kin^oms,  which  were  engaged  in  in- 
cessant wars,  while  their  inhabitants  were  heathens,  became 
more  pacific  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  them. 
The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  who  could  only  speak 
a  barbarous  language,  acauired  the  use  of  letters ;  a  people 
who  were  continually  making  depredations  on  their  neigh- 
bours, became  content  with  their  own  territories;  and  nations, 
almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, became  gentle  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
version. The  well-infonne^  lawyer  must  respect  Christianity 
for  the  numerous  benevolent  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise;  and 
every  man  who  has  read  (however  slightly)  the  laws  of  the 
emperors  Theodosius,  JustiniaiT,  and  Charlemagne,  or  the 
codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Lombards,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Christianity  as  the  source 
of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were  totally  unknown 
to  polished  as  well  as  to  civilized  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  greatly  needed  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  has  been  more  eminently  benefiteciby  it,  than 
England.  Druidism,  uniformly  more  sanguinary  than  other 
cruel  modifications  of  paganism  (though  in  some  respects 
less  erroneous),  was  succeeded  first  by  the  impure  mythology 
of  Rome,  and  then  by  the  sanguinary  and  war-inspiring  wor- 
ship of  the  deities  of  the  nonhem  nordes.  by  wnom  it  was 
invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never  was 
Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  pleasing,  or 
with  changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  fero- 
cious forefathers.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  ^e 
Tery  earliest  time  of  the  Christian  era,  abolished  human  sa- 
crinces  (principally  wretched  captives),  that  were  offered  by 
the  Drums :  the  rude  and  unsettled  Saxons,  when  converted 
to  Christianity,  acqiiired  a  relish  for  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  captives,  or  the  cowardly 
members  of  their  own  army.  And  the  descendants  of  those 
barbarous  savages,  who  prohibited  commercial  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to 
death,  now  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  encourage  intercourse 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, that,  in  England,  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  animosi- 
ties of  the  barons ;  that  checked  tne  perpetual  feuds  of  the 
darker  ages ;  that  subdued  the  pride  and  herceness  which  so 
convuls^  the  government  of  our  own  and  other  nations ;  that 
gave  rise  to  the  singular  but  beneficial  institution  of  chivalry, 
which  tempered  the  valour  of  its  professore,  by  uniting  in 
the  same  persons  the  various  and  useful  virtues  of  courtesy, 
hunianiw,  honour,  and  justice;  and,  finally,  has  diffused  that 
spirit  of  practical  piety,  benevolence,  and  morality,  which 
have  justly  rendered  Britain  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Such  were  the  happy  changes  wrought  by  Christianity  on 
the  state  of  society  in  ancient  times ;  nor  nas  it  been  less 
useful  among  modern  pagans,  so  far  as  its  pure  and  life-giv- 
ing precepts  have  been  propagated  and  inculcated  among 
them.    Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the  field  of  miBsionary 


exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  haye  the  most  satis&ctoiy 
evidence  of  the  mighty  efficacy  of  the  C^pel  as  the  means 
of  improving  the  present  conaition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in 
North  America,  in  South  America  also,  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies, wherever  Christianity  has  been  carried,  it  has  abolished 
human  sacrifices,  and  all  the  barbarous  practices  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work  ;>  and  has  diffusfMi  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  together  with  the  glad  tidings  cf  salva- 
tion.>  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  mitigated  the  honrora  of 
slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barbarously  and 
unjustly  torn  from  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  servants; 
ao  that  a  real  Christian  slave,  it  is  well  known,  lb  of  greater 
value  than  one  who  is  a  pagan. 

Further,  in  Greenland,  among  a  people  who,  in  addition 
to  all  the  privations  which  they  endure  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  had  b(^n  leA  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  life, 
the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  comforts  and  endearments  of  civilization; 
and  those  outcasts  of  society  may  now  be  seen  enjoying  the 
food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  perseverance  had 
secured  for  them.  With  the  admission  of^  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  they  have  relinciuished  their  ferocious  habits;  they 
resumed  the  exercise  of  reason,  when  they  began  to  practise 
the  duties  of  religion;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  miseries 
of  their  former  condition,  we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  men  raising  their  adorations  to  him  who  created  and  re- 
deemed them,  and  tuaOung  in  ail  the  commandmenii  and  onH^ 
naneea  of  the  Lord  blameusa.  In  South  Africa,  through  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  laboura  of  the  same  missionaries,  and 
those  of  other  societies,  among  a  race  equally  removed  from 
the  habits  of  civilization — and,  perhaps,  still  more  hostile  to 
the  application  of  any  means  ol  improvement— Christianity 
has  made  a  powerful  impression ;  and  has  accomplished  a 
change,  which  has  raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  human  nature  to  the  possession  of  piety, 
decency,  and  happiness.  Similar  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  same 
effects  are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.' 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  Mvances  into  the 
regions  of  paganism,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  melio- 
ration in  tne  general  condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater 
equality  in  the  moral  and  political  advantages  of  every  tribe 
and  people.  The  beneficisu  effects  of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  are 
felt  even  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  for  all  the  best  moral 
precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taken,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  the  Scriptures.  Where  it  agrees  with  tliem,  it  tends  to 
advance  human  happiness ;  where  it  differs  from  them,  it  is 

? generally  a  rhapsoay  of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  and  absurd 
ables,  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

As,  however,  recent  facts  most  powerfully  arrest  attention, 
we  shall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  paganism,  which  has  been  achieved  in 
our  own  tinit^  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

1  See  p.  21. 9upra. 

•  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  certain  deteMable  practicee  of  the 
pagans  were  abolished  by  civilization,  and  not  by  Uie  Christian  religloii. 
But  the  Talsebood  of  this  opinion  will  appear,  by  consideriM,  that  bloody 
and  obscene  customs  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  Caithaginiansi 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were,  in  many  respects,  equal  to  us  in  literature 
and  civilization,  and  yet  performed  several  hideous  ntes  long  aAer  thej 
had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement  Polished  heathens  offered  hu- 
man victims  to  their  gods,  and  were,  on  particular  occasioas,  guilty  of 
every  abomination  imputed  to  the  uncivilized,  except  devouring  theh*  chil- 
dren. In  all  rude  nations  which  embraced  the  Gospel,  Christianity  and 
civilization  were  as  cause  and  effect,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fonner.  As  (he  Gospel  softened  and  civilised  barba* 
rians,  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  it  the  happy  effects  of  civilisation.  The 
Prusflisns  and  Lithuanians  having  offered  human  sacrifices,  and  continued 
uncivilised  till  their  conversion  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  ao  to  this  day,  were  it  not  for  Chris- 
tianity, since  the  Mingreliana,  Circassians,  and  other  heathens,  are  still 
more  rude  than  Christian  nations  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances 
of  latitude  and  soil.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  polished  nations, 
and  well  acquainted  with  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  well  known,  publiclj 
commit  crimes  which  woukl  not  be  tolerated  in  the  rudest  Christian  king- 
dom. Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Christianity  has  exploded  several 
crimes  of  the  civilized  as  well  as  barbarous  heathen,  has  taught  each  of 
them  virtues  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  and  must,  wherever  it  is  esta- 
blished, prevent  relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  numerous  evils  resnhing 
from  folse  systems  or  religton.^Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  Religion,  pp.  277, 278. 

•  The  details  on  which  the  above  statements  are  founded,  may  be  seen 
In  Cranu'a  Historj  of  Greenland,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1820;  Latrobe'a 
Journal  of  his  Visit  to  South  Africa  in  1815  and  1816, 4to.  Ix>ndon,  181R;  and 
in  the  later  Reports  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreian 
Parts,  and  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge;  of  the 
Church  Ifisstonary  Societv ;  of  the  Society  for  Misaions  established  by  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravians ;  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  of  the 
Baptist  Missions  in  the  East  Indies;  and  of  the  Weslcyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety.—Abstracts  of  the  moat  recent  of  these  reports  of  CbristisB  benevo. 
lence  (comprising  also  much  important  geographical  information)  may  b« 
seen  la  the  pertodloel  Jounial  entitled  "  The  Mbalonsry  Baiter." 
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in  the  irameroas  clnstera  of  islends  in  the  southeni  Pacific 
Ooi^an,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  unwearied  labours 
ut' devoted  missionaries;  who  have  persevered  in  their  ardu- 
ous undertaking,  under  discouragements  the  most  protracted 
and  depressing,  and  with  a  patient  endurance  of  privations 
not  easuy  comprehended  by  those  who  have  always  remained 
at  home,  or  visited  onl]^  civilized  portions  of  foreign  climes. 
In  common  with  missionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
they  have  been  described  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  as  igno- 
rant and  dogmatical  &natics;  more  intent  on  the  inculcation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  sect  or  party,  than  in  pronM)ting 
the  well-being  of  the  people ;  holding  out  no  inducement  by 
precept  or  example  to  industrious  habits,  &c. :  but  the  pre- 
sent STATE  of  the  islands  in  which  they  spent  so  many 
years,  compared  with  what  it  was  previously  to  and  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  (as  recorded  in  the  voyages  of  captains 
Cook  and  Bligh,  and  other  navigators),  and  during  several 
Bubseouent  years,  presents  a  sufficient  and  triumphant  refuta- 
tion ot  every  charge  of  this  kind.  For,  in  Otaheite  (more 
correctly  Tahiti),  and  many  neighbouring  islands,  many 
thousand  aduU  inhabitants,  togetlier  with  their  chieftains,^ 
voluntarily  embraced,  and  made  an  open  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  without  the  intervention  or  influence  of  any 
Christian  potentate  or  state;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
the  irf>olition  of  tkefl — of  %dohtry~~oi  infcmticide-^^f  the 
Areoy  Society  (a  privileged  order  that  practised  the  vilest 
cruelty  and  aoominations)— of  human  aacnfiees^-of  the  mur- 
der of  prisoners  ^en  in  battle— of  the  principal  caueea  of  war 
ttaelf— -of  pohfgamy^—oi  unnaiural  Grtme*— and  of  varioue 
oiher  immoral  and  indecent  practices^  both  in  public  and  pri- 
Tste  life,  that  were  connected  with  their  idolatir.  Instead 
of  a  rude  administration  of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  chieftains,  a  system  of  equitable  laws  has  been 
established,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  sovereign, 
chieftains,  and  people,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
principles.  Education,  civilization,  and  industry ^  are  rapidly 
spreading  through  those  islands;  for,  where  the  precepts  of 
C5hri8tianity  are  diffused,  idleness  never  fails  to  become  dis- 
reputable, and  civilization  inevitably  follows.  Men,  devoted 
to  intemperance,  cruel,  profligate,  and  ungodly,  have  been  so 
changed  in  their  hearts  and  fives,  as  to  become  virtuous  and 
uaefiu  members  of  society;  and  many  thousands  of  adult 
persons  (besides  their  children)  who  a  few  years  since  were 
enveloped  in  error,  sensuality,  and  idolatry,  nave  been  turned 
Irom  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  Public, 
social,  and  domestic  worship  are  universal,  and  private  devo- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  almost  universal.'  Who  can  contem- 
Slate  the  former  condition  of  these  islands,  with  their  inha- 
itants  groaning,  and  consuming  under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel 
system  of  idolatry,  and  of  vices  still  more  destructive— and 
t£en  contrast  with  it  the  natives  in  their  present  circum- 
fltanoes,  gradually  emerging  from  their  former  darkness  and 
misery  under  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity ;  worship- 
ping the  true  God,  becoming  honourable  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  a  written 
language  has  been  given  to  them),  advancing  in  the  know- 
ledge M  Jesus  Chns^  improving  in  their  mental  and  moral 
charaeter,  and  in  their  social  habits,  with  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life  daily  multiplying  around  them,— where  is  the 

>  Bjr  the  lafltrunMntalhT  of  native  teachers,  chiefly,  has  the  Ctospel  been 
carried  to  the  Palliser  Islands,  at  the  distance  of  250  miles  east  or  Tahiti ; 
to  Raivaivai,  six  islands  500  miles  southward  of  Tahiti ;  and  to  the  Harvey 
Islands,  600  miles  west-southwest  of  it  They  are  preparing  to  make  set- 
tlements on  other  islands  still  more  remote.  (Orme's  Discourse  on  the 
History  of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  p.  33.)  The  Christian  religion  has  also 
been  voluntarily  embraced  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  sent 
out  bjr  the  North  American  Missionary  Society ;  and  in  New  Zealand  by 
the  miasionariwr  sent  forth  by  the  Church  Missionary  and  the  V/esleyan 
Ifisslonary  Societies. 

•  The  resoMs  in  the  way  of  eivilixstlon  which  have  already  occurred  in 
these  islands,  since  their  hihabitanls  embraced  Christianity,  are  extraor- 
dinary, considering  their  disadvantages.  "  Among  savages,  who  a  short 
time  since  were  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from  the  state  of^ nature,  print- 
ing-presses have  been  estabnshed,  written  laws  promulgated,  the  tnal  by 
jury  adopted,  the  rudiments  of  navies  formed,  regular  roads  made,  piers 
eonstmcted,  comfortable  houses  built,  and  manv  of  the  conveniences,  and 
even  some  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  introduced.  Are  not  these  evidences  of- 
the  operation  of  powerful  principles,  and  of  an  influence  of  a  high  moiai 
order  1"  (Orme*s  Discourse  on  Missions,  p.  29.) 

s  See  the  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otalieite,  published  by  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Bocietv,  8vo.  London,  1818 ;  and  particularly  Mr. 
EUis's  Polynesian  Researches,  London,  1829,  hi  2  vols.  8vo. ;  also  their  Re- 

Krts  for  the  years  1819  to  1833  inclusive.  Many  thousand  copies  of  a 
iheitean  version  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  have  long  been  in  ciroubtion, 
besides  a  large  number  of  spelling-books,  Scripture  lessons,  and  cate- 
chisms. The  number  of  natives  in  the  Georgian  islands  only,  who  are 
able  to  read,  amounts  to  several  thousands.  Schools  have  been  erected. 
tn  every  district,  by  command  of  the  hue  king  Pomarre ;  who  hlmselr 
composed  the  slphabel  at  the  begtaming  of  the  qpdling^book,  and  worked 
off  some  of  the  first  sheets  at  the  prtntlng-preaa. 


Christian  who  can  conteniplate  these  things,  and  not  evi- 
dently perceive  the  finger  ofDivine  Providence, — a  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  emcacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  most  power- 
ful incentive,  as  well  as  encouragement  to  further  missionary 
exertions  1 

VI.  Such  are  the  effects  which  Christianity  is  actually 
producing  in  our  own  times.  Contrast  them  with  the  effects 
of  that  aweistical  philosophy,  which  towards  the  close  ef  the 
eighteenth  century  plunged  France  in  desolation,  misery,  and 
anarchy  almost  indescribahle,  and  then  judge  of  the  want  of 
candour  and  truth,  in  an  opposer  of  Christianity,  who,  with 
such  facts  before  him,  coula  assert  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  '*a  pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happiness,  and 
peace,  than  all  other  pestilences  combined." ! ! ! 

It  is,  however,  in  tne  private  walks  of  life,  especially,  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  practically  felt 
in  reclaiming  the  profane  ana  immoral  to  sobriety,  equity, 
truth,  and  piety,  and  to  an  exemplary  behaviour  in  relative 
life.  Having  been  made  free  from  «n,  and  become  the  eer^ 
vanta  of  God,  they  have  their  fruti  unto  hoUnese^  and,  after  p^ 
tiently  continuing  in  well-doing,  and  cheerfully  bearing  vari- 
ous afflictions  (supported  by  the  precious  promises  of  the 
Bible),  they  joyfully  meet  death ;  being  cheered  by  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jeaus  Christ :  while 
they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  are  most  con- 
vinced that  they  have  been  rendered  wiser,  more  holy,  as 
well  as  more  happy,  by  believing  it ;  and  that  there  is  a 
reality  in  religion,  though  various  conflicting  interests  and 
passions  may  keep  them  from  duly  embracing  it.  **  There 
are  indeed  enthueiaeU  also,  but  they  become  such  by  forsak- 
ing the  old  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  fancy ;  and 
there  are  hypocrites,  but  tliey  attest  the  reality  and  excellency 
of  religion  oy  deeming  it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it.*^* 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  it 
is  adapted  to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  the  Chris- 
tian favoured  with  temporal  blessings  1  He  is  instructed  hoyr 
to  enjoy  them  aright,  and  to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of 
those  who  are  in  want.  Are  his  circumstances  contracted  t 
It  preserves  him  from  repining.  He  hath  learned  in  whaUo^ 
ever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content.  He  knows  both  how  to 
be  abased,  and  how  to  abound; — every  where,  and  in  all  things, 
he  is  instructed,  both  to  be  full  aria  to  be  hungry, — both  to 
abound  and  to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  only  pro- 
duce contentment,  but  it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain 
dignity  and  authority,  which  the  greatest  can  newr  acquire 
without  it.  The  rods  and  axes  of  despots  may  extort  an 
outward  reverence,  but  nothing  commands  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  men  like  real  piety  and  goodness.  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  Ife  that 
now  is,  and  of  thai  which  is  to  come,  (1  Tim.  Iv.  8.^  A  con- 
scientious discharge  of  the  duties  of  religion  conciliates  the 
loTe  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and  establishes  a  fair  character 
and  unblemished  reputation.  While  the  real  Christian  fears 
God  and  honours  the  king,  he  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  fru- 
gal in  his  expenses,  and  industrious  in  the  proper  calling  of 
his  life  ;  and  aims  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in 
all  things, — ^Real  Christians,  whatever  be  their  rank  in  life, 
have  a  peculiar  enjoyment  in  the  possession  of  temporal 
goods  (whether  they  oe  few  or  many),  while  the  ungodly 
find  emptiness  in  all  their  possessions :  for  the  mind,  ren- 
dered happy  by  the  holy  and  excellent  principles  that  govern 
it,  mixes  its  own  sweetness  with  whatever  good  is  received, 
and  imparts  an  extraordinary  relish  to  it ;  while  the  unholy 
dispositions  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  Christian  state  of 
mind,  must,  by  their  very  nature,  prevent  such  persons  from 
enjoying  what  they  possess. 

But  me  happjr  etiects  of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to 
prosperity  :  its  sincere  professors  have  also  peculiar  conso- 
lations in  the  day  of  adversity.  The  expenense  of  every 
day  proves  that  man  is  bom  to  trouble  /  and  religion  will  not 
prevent  the  Christian  from  being  made  to  feel  what  it  is,  to 
share  in  the  common  lot  of  mauKind.  But,  what  supports 
will  it  afford  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  his 
hands  !  Supports  to  which  mere  men  of  the  world  are  utter 
strangers.  T^hese  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  in  their 
affliction.  If  thej  be  kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  the  sum- 
mit of  their  attamments,  while  Christians  are  enabled  to 
glory  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially  to  approve  all  the 
divine  dispensations  towards  them.  They  truly  possess  a 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Being  justified  byfaithj 
they  have  peace  with  Grod  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrut,  and 
they  also  nave  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that^  in  sim* 

«  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol  i.  pref.  p.  zvL 
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plieiiy  and  godly  nneerity,  by  the  ^race  of  Ood^  they  have  had 
their  amoenation  in  the  world.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of 
unspeakable  joy,  with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not. 
**  What  trouble,  indeed,  can  overwhelm,  what  fear  can  dis- 
compose, that  man  who  loveth  Christ,  and  keepeth  his  words  % 
What  earthly  power  can  make  such  a  man  unhappy  t  Will 
you  take  away  his  riches  %  His  treasure  is  in  heaven.  Will 
you  banish  hun  from  home?  His  country  is  above.  Will 
you  bind  him  in  chains?  His  conscience,  his  spirit,  his 
affections,  are  all  free.  Will  joxi  destroy  his  body  ?  His 
body  shall  be  raised  incorruptible  at  the  last  day,  and  his 
soul  will  immediately  return  unto  God,  who  gave  it.  Hea- 
ven itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness.  As  heaven 
is  enlightened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illuminated  by 
that  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  ariseth,  without  setting,  in 
his  heart.  As  heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful, 
though  clouds  obscure  and  midnight  darkness  surround  it, 
he  is  peaceful,  happy,  and  serene,  in  the  midst  of  trials  and 
afflictions.  As  heaven  is  exalted  above  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above  the  dis- 
tractions and  perturbations  of  this  troublesome  world.  He 
is  a  Christian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven.  His  life  is 
hid,  with  Christ,  in  God. 

"  We  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows. 
But  his  sorrow  is  sweeter  than  this  world's  joy.  Every  trial, 
every  affliction,  draws  him  nearer  to  his  Goo.  In  the  secrecy 
of  his  chamber,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource 
which  the  world  knows  not  of.  He  pours  forth  his  fears, 
his  apprehensions,  his  griefs,  into  the  oosom  of  his  Maker. 
Suffering  thus  becomes  a  well-spring  of  delight ;  for  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  source  of  spiritual  improvement  Thus  it  is, 
that  all  things  work  together,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  en- 
joyment, to  Uiem  that  love  their  Godf.  Thus  it  is,  that  if 
they  sow  in  tears,  they  also  reap  in  joy ."»  Far  different  from 
this  is  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  or  of  the  ungodly.  His  joy 
is  a  malignant  passion,  excited  by  the  temporary  success  of 
some  of  his  devices.  FoUy  is  joy  to  him  that  is  destitute  of 
Ufisdom  ;  but  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short ;  and  the 
foy^  of  the  hypocrite  is  out  for  a  moment ;  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts.  Therefore  thev  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  u*, 
for  we  desire  not  thee  nor  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  What 
%8  the  Almighty  thai  we  should  serve  him  ?  What  profit  should 
toe  have  if  we  prav  to  him  .?* 

But  it  is  m  the  prospect  of  futurity ,  especially,  that  the 
happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  felt  and  dis- 
played. The  hour  of  death  must,  unavoiaably,  arrive  to 
every  individual  of  the  human  race.  In  that  awful  moment, 
when  the  soul  is  hovering  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds, 
suffering  the  agony  of  boduy  torture,  and  the  remorse  of  an 
accusing  conscience,  something  is  surely  needed  to  cheer  the 
mind.  But,  in  this  exigency,  the  only  consolation  afforded 
by  infidelity  is,  "  that  there  is  no  hereafter."  When  friends 
and  relatives  are  expressing  by  their  agonized  looks  what 
they  are  afraid  to  utter :  when  medicines  and  pains  are  rack- 
ing the  debilitated  frame :  when  the  slumbers  of  conscience 
are  for  ever  broken,  and  its  awful  voice  raised : — all — all 
that  unbelief  can  present  to  sustain  the  mind  in  this  trying 
hour  is — the  cold  and  the  comfortless  doctrine  of  an  eternal 

BLEEP. 

That  these  sentiments  are  uneoual  at  such  a  period  to  sup- 
port the  mind,  is  evident  from  the  death-beds  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  advocates.  Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  and  a 
John,  and  the  whole  host  of  Christian  martyrs,  could  sur- 
vey, unmoved,  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms :  while  many 
have  vehemently  longed  for  its  approach,  desiring  to  depart 
and  be  with  Chnst :  while  some  have  exulted  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures : — Voltaire  endured 
horrors  never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
futed. Like  Herod,  who  was  smitten  by  an  angel  whilst 
receiving  undue  homage  from  men ;  so,  imm^iately  after 
his  return  from  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  been  inhaling  the 
incense  of  adulation  from  a  silly  populace,  he  felt  that  the 
stroke  of  death  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  his  friends 
crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  DIuminati  ex- 
horted him  to  die  like  a  hero.  In  spite  of  their  admonitions, 
he  sent  for  the  cur^  of  St.  Gervais ;  and,  after  confession, 
signed  in  the  presence  of  the  abb6  Mignot  (his  nephew), 
and  of  the  maiquis  d^  Villevielle  (one  of  the  Illuminati), 
his  recantation  of  his  former  principles.  After  this  visit, 
the  _cure  was  no  more  allowed  to  see  him.     His  former 

«  Bp.  Jebb^s  Sermons,  p.  86. 

»  Prcv.  XV.  21.  Job  xjL  6.  PsaL  x.  4.  Job  xxi.  14, 15. 


friends,  having  obtained  poBsession  of  his  house,  interdicted 
all  access  unto  him.  It  has,  however,  crept  out  by  means 
of  the  nurse  who  attended  him,  that  he  died  in  unutterable 
agony  of  mind.'  D*Alembert,  Diderot,  and  about  twenty^ 
others,  who  beset  his  apartment,  never  approached  him  with- 
out receiving  some  bitter  execration.  Often  he  would  curse 
them,  and  exclaim,  '*  Retire !  It  is  you  who  have  brought 
me  to  my  present  state.  Begone !  I  could  have  done  with- 
out you  all ;  but  you  could  not  exist  without  me.  And  what 
a  wretched  glory  have  you  procured  me !" 

These  reproaches  were  succeeded  by  tfie  dreadful  recol- 
lection of  his  own  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  religion. 
He  was  heard,  in  anguish  and  in  dread,  alternately  suppli' 
eating  or  blaspheming  that  God  against  whom  he  had  con- 

3>ired.  He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintive  accents.  Oh,  Christ ! 
h,  Jesus  Christ !  and  then  complain  that  he  was  abandoned 
by  God  and  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand,  which  had 
traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced 
before  his  eyes  his  own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he  turned 
away  from  the  contemplation  ot  them.  The  time  was  coming 
apace,  when  he  was  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him 
whom  he  had  blasphemed ;  and  his  physicians,  particularly 
Dr.  Tronchin,  calling  in  to  administer  relief,  thunderstruck, 
retired.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  willingly  have 
suppressed  these  facts ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  mareschal 
de  Richelieu  fled  from  his  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a  sight 
too  terrible  to  be  endured ;  and  Dr.  Tronchin  observed,  uiat 
the  furies  of  Orestes  could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  of 
Voltaire.*  The  last  hours  of  D'Alembert  were  like  those 
of  Voltaire.'  -  Condorcet  boasts,  that  he  refused  admission 
to  the  cur^  on  his  second  visit.  Such  a  refusal  evidently 
shows  that  he  feared  what  an  interview  would  disclose.— 
Hume,  instead  of  meeting  death  with  the  calmness  of  a  phi- 
losopher, played  the  buffoon  in  that  awful  hour,  proving,  by 
his  comic  actions,  his  anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought. — 
Diderot  and  Gibbon  discovered  the  same  anxiety,  by  ueeply 
interesting  themselves  in  the  most  trifling  amusements.  The 
last  hours  of  Paine  were  such  as  might liave  been  expected 
from  his  previous  immoral  and  unprincipled  habits.  Though, 
in  reply  to  the  inouiry  of  his  medical  attendant  whether  he 
believed  or  wishea  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  ot 
God,  he  declared  that  he  "  had  no  wish  to  believe  on  that 
subject;"  yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and 
pain,  he  would  invoke  the  name  of  that  Saviour  whom  he 
nad  blasphemed  by  his  writings,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would 
alarm  the  house :  and  at  length  he  expired,  undeplored  and 
detested  by  his  adopted  countrymen.^  A  conduct  like  this 
proves  that  there  was  one  spark  of  horror  in  the  souls  of 
these  antagonists  of  revelation  which  all  their  philosophic 
efforts  were  unequal  to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  with  respect  to  the  future 
world,  is  comprised  in  the  following  summary:  that  his 
body,  begun  by  chance  or  necessity,  is  continued  without 
design,  and  perishes  without  hope ;  that  his  soul  is  a  mere 
attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives, 
and  destined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption ;  and 
that  the  sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould  the  better. 
And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the  dark  and 
desolate  regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweeping  sentence, 
which  he  passes  on  all  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  from 
himself  and  his  fellow-men,  every  motive,  furnished  by  the 
fear  of  future  punishment  or  by  tne  hope  of  future  rewards, 
to  virtuous,  upright,  or  amiable  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christianas  views 
of  the  future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator,  he 
learns  that  his  body,  sown  here  in  corruption,  weakness,  and 
dishonour,  shall  be  raised,  beyond  the  grave,  in  ineorruptian, 
power,  and  glory,  with  so  many  attributes  of  mind  or  spirit^ 
as  to  be  denominated  by  Him  who  made  it  a  spiritual  body, 

*  7*h^  ifUDDnurtc^  "bdnv  many  years  afterwards  reqaested  to  wait  on 
a  Mrle  PrplefUnt  prenUpinin,  refused,  till  she  was  assured  he  was  not  a 
pbii  ^rjptier?  dccbrinjip  if  iwi  were,  she  would  on  no  account  incur  the 
,dB'\zf'r  of  wiinr»viing  audi  ^i  sicene  as  she  had  been  compelled  to  do  at  the 
de^h  orM.  VotirJri?."  [iji.  Wilson's  (of  Calcutta)  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
d€ni  i-s  of  Chrijsiianirjf,  vol  \i  p.  412.  8vo.  edition.  Dr.  Wilson  adds,  that 
he  r' c».k«-l  ti^c  accoiini  froni  the  9on  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  dying 
be 'I  ilvr^  ftiniian  wai^  Invited. 

*  '\-\v;  r- a>lcr  wiU  find  a  fiill  account  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  hor- 
rid -U-ath  nf  Vojtflire,  in  tUc  abb*  Barruel's  History  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  I. 
ch  17  mi  3T?^d^}.  Thi«  ac4iount  was  confirmed  by  M.  de  Luc,  a  nhik>- 
sopli'^T  of  nV^tnuiu^hciJi  tcicoce,  and  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity. 

■J  Sen  rJiet^Uiacfl  s  Ufa  of  Talne,  pp.  15^—160.  (8vo.  London,  1818),  which 
is  i>  printed  from  ihn^  Amf  liran  publication.  What  must  have  t>een  the 
ag  iiy  of  rliAt  mnii*s  MLii]ii.  wlio  could  exclaim  as  Paine  did  on  one  occa* 
mi>n,^''I  tAinJc  f  fan  #f;y  ifiheU  they  make  Jesua  Ckriai  to  sajft—*  Afy 
God,  tnu  Ottd;  wky  hatt  th^ijcrsaksn  me  V  »  Ibid  p.  167. 
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Ever  young,  actire,  and  aDdecaying,  it  ahall  be  reunited 
to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every  stain  and  every 
error.  Thb  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  with  an  open  and 
abundant  ourtmee^  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar 
residence  of  Infinite  Majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  infinite 
dominion.  In  this  noblest  of  all  habitations,  tiiis  mansion 
of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified,  immoital, 
and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and  best  beings  in 
the  universe,  a  chiid^  a  prieti,  a  king  in  the  house  oT  his 
Heavenly  Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  be 
to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  God ;  to  interchange  the 
best  afifections  and  the  best  ofl^ces  with  his  glorious  com- 
panions :  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness, 

....FOR  EVER.! 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  Hopes  and  consolations  like 
these  have,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Christians,  in  the  humble  and  retired 
walks  of  life,  as  weU  as  in  exalted  stations.  They  cheered 
and  animated  the  minds  of  such  men  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,^  Addison, 
Boerhaave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Haller,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Beattie,  and  very  many  other  distingruished  laymen  (divines 
are  designedly  omittea\  both  BritiMi  and  foreign,  who  a]>- 

51  led  their  nughty  intellects  to  the  investigation  and  eluci- 
ation  of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  records ;  and  whose 
lives  and  writings  will  continue  to  instruct  and  edify  the 
world,  80  long  as  the  art  of  printing  shall  perpetuate  tKem. 

Such  are  the  efiects  which  the  Christian  revelation  has 
actually  produced  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Philosophy  and  infidelity  (we  have  seen)  are 
alike  inadequate  to  accomplish  them.  jSln  evil  tree,  we  know, 
brif^eih  forth  not  good  fiuit.  If,  therefore,  thi»  revelation 
wert  not  of  God  it  eoutd  do  nothing. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  PECVLIAR  ADVANTAOES,  POSSESSED  BY  THB  CHRISTlAlf 
REVELATION  OVER  ALL  OTHER  RELIGIONS,  A  DEMONSTRATIVE 
EVIDENCE  OF  ITS  DIVINE  ORIGIN  AND  AUTHORITY. 

Peculiar  advantages  of  Chriitianity  over  aU  other  religiont, 
— -L  In  Um  perfection* — ^11.  Ito  opennett, — ^m.  Itt  adaptation 
to  the  capacitieo  of  all  men,  and  to  the  growing  advancement 
of  wtankind  in  knowledge  and  r^nement.-^TV,  The  opiritU' 
alitjf  of  itt  worthip. — Y.  Itt  oppooition  to  the  opirit  of  the 
world, — ^VT.  Itt  humiliation  of  man  and  exalting  of  the  Deity. 
— -VIL  Iti  rettoration  of  order  to  the  wor/A— VIII.  //*  /«i- 
tlency  to  eradicate  all  evil  patoiono  from  the  heart. ^~IX,  Ito 
tontrariettfto  the  covetouonett  and  ambition  of  mankind, — X. 
lio  rettoring  the  divine  image  to  men^—Xl,  Itt  mighty  effectt. 

All  the  truths  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear 
Still  more  evident,  if  we  consider  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
it  stands  opposed  to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revela- 
tions. The  excellency  of  the  Christian  revelation  consists  in 
this,  that  it  possesses  advantages  which  no  other  reli- 
gions OR  REVELATIONS  HAVE,  at  the  somc  time  that  it  has  none 
of  the  defects  by  which  they  are  characterized. 

We  affirm,  that  no  other  relig[ion  or  revelation  has  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  or  religion ; 
for  no  other  can  pretend  to  have  been  confirmed  by  ancient 
prophecies.  Even  Mohammed  thought  it  better  to  oblige 
men  to  call  the  Scriptures  in  question,  than  to  derive  any  ar- 
guments from  them,  which  mi^ht  serve  to  confirm  his  mis- 
sion. There  are  indeed  several  religions  which  have  had 
their  martyrs,  but  of  what  description  1 — Superstitious  men, 
who  blindly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  ignorant 
East  Indians,  thousands  of  whom  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  idol  Juggemauth,  and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  them- 
selves to  be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  machine  that  car- 
ries ^e  colossal  image  of  their  idol.  But  no  religion,  be- 
sides the  Christian,  was  ever  confirmed  by  the  blood  of  an 
infinite  number  of  sensible  underttanding  martyrs,  who  vo- 
luntarily suffered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had  seen ; 
who  from  vidout  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplary 
for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had 
in  their  Master ;  and  who  at  length,  being  dispersed  thrrmgh- 
OQt  the  world,  by  their  death  gained  proselytes ;  and  making 
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their  blood  the  seed  of  the  church,  cheerfully  suffered  mar- 
^rdom,  having  certain  assurance  of  being  crowned  after  their 
death :  a  certain  assurance  which  they  derived  from  what 
they  diemselves  had  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed 
and  authorized  by  several  signs  and  extraordinary  events 
from  heaven.  Thus,  the  Romans  used  to  attribute  to  their 
religion  all  the  advantages  they  obtained  over  other  nations ; 
and  the  Mohammedans  pretend  that  the  great  successes,  which 
God  was  pleased  to  give  their  prophet,  were  so  many  cer- 
tain and  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  of  their  religion.  But 
to  pretend  that  temporal  j)ro8perity  is  a  certain  character  of 
a  true  religion,  or  adversity  that  of  a  false  one,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  most  profligate  wretches,  provided  they  are  happy 
in^his  world,  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  But  certainly 
it  is  not  prosperity  or  adversity  timply  considered,  but  pros- 
perity or  adversity  as  foretold  by  Gtii  or  hit  prophett  that  is 
a  certain  character  of  true  religion :  and  when  we  affirm  that 
several  extraordinary  events  near  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  we  mean  only  those  events  which  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets ;  as,  for  instance,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  church.  Finally,  there  may  be  several  re- 
ligions that  may  deceive,  but  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion 
that  can  truly  satisfy  mankind.  There  are  some  religions 
grounded  upon  fabulous  miracles,  and  confirmed  by  witnesses 
easily  convicted  of  imposture ;  but  it  is  only  the  Christian 
religion  Uiat  is  firmly  and  solidly  established  upon  true  mira- 
cles and  valid  testimonies.  It  appears,  then,  that  no  religion 
in  the  world  has  such  extraordinary  qualifications  as  the 
Christian  religion ;  of  which  it  must  also  be  affirmed,  that  it 
is  free  from  all  such  defects  as  are  incident  to  other  religions. 

No  deep  research,  no  great  sagacity  or  penetration  of  mind, 
is  necessary  to  discover  this  truth ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  designed  for  tiie  satisfaction  of  the 
carnal  and  worldly  appetites  of  men,  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
who  aspired  only  after  temporal  prosperity  and  worldly  pomp  : 
nor  is  it  a  monstrous  medley,  like  tnat  of  the  ancient  Sama- 
ritans, made  up  of  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  the  pagan  and  Jew- 
ish religion :  nor  has  it  any  of  the  faults  or  extravagant  super- 
stitions of  the  pagan  religion.  But  as  it  would  extend  this 
chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  to  a  disproportionate 
lengtfi,  were  we  to  oppose  it  particularly  to  all  the  errors  of 
other  religions,  we  snail  confine  our  comparison  to  showing 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  religion  over  an 
the  rest,  in  the  following  respects : — 

I.  In  its  Pereection. 

Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  human  invention  and 
institution,  were  formed  by  degrees  from  the  different  imagina- 
tions  of  several  persons,  who  succefldTely  made  such  additions 
or  alterations  ss  they  thought  convenient.  The  Greeks,  for  ex- 
ample, added  several  things  to  that  rpligion  which  they  received 
from  die  Egyptians ;  and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks.  Menander  improved  upon  the  senseless 
impieties  of  Simon  Magus;  and  Satuminus  and  Basilides  added 
to  those  of  Menander.'  And  the  reason  is,  because  men  are  never 
weary  of  uiventing,  nor  the  people  of  believing,  novelties.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  wholly  deli- 
vered by  Christ,  is  entirely  contained  in  every  one  of  the  Gospels, 
and  even  in  each  epistle  of  the  apostles.  Whatever  alterations 
men  have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  doctrine  which  Christ  brought 
into  the  world  only  corrupted  its  purity  and  spirituality,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  great  disproportion  there  is  between  the  apostolical 
doctrine  and  the  ordinary  speculations  of  men. 

n.  In  its  Openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly  in  full  light, 
and  therefore  were  veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  af- 
fected darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  chose  the  night  to  cover 
the  impurity  of  their  abomuiable  mysteries.  And  the  Romans 
exposed  themselves  to  the  satirical  raillery  of  their  poets,  by  being 
so  careful  to  conceal  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  goddess  Bona. 
Julian  and  Porphyry  exerted  all  their  talents,  either  to  set  off 
the  ridiculous  and  ofllensive  ceremonies  of  paganism,  or  to  palliate 
their  superstition,  by  several  various  explanations  of  it ;  as  when 
they  positively  affirmed,  that  they  worshipped  one  only  supreme 
God,  though  they  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  other  subordi- 
nate deities  depending  one  upon  another;  and  when  they  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  idols,  by  using 
many  subtle  and  nice  distmctions.    It  is  certam  that  there  is  a 

•  See  SB  account  ofOMse  Mse  teftchexsof  Chiiatianity,  In  Dr.  Lardnsr'a 
History  of  Herelics. 
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principle  of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  is  the  reason  why 
they  cannot  endure  to  be  accused  of  entertaining  any  absurd  and 
extravagant  opinions ;  so  that  whenever  their  passions  have  made 
them  embrace  a  religion  which  seems  not  very  reasonable,  diey 
employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear  consonant 
to  reason.  But  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  veil  to  cover 
it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark  dissimulation,  or  dose  disguise, 
although  it  proposes  such  kinds  of  objects  to  us  as  are  vastly  con- 
trary to  all  our  prejudices  and  received  opinions.  T*he  apostles 
freely  confess  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  it  were,  an 
apparent  folly ;  but  yet  they  assure  us  that  God  was  resolved  to 
save  the  world  by  that  seeming  folly.  They  knew  that  the  death 
of  Christ  became  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  ind  a  folly  to  the  Greek ; 
yet  they  publicly  declared,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  know 
any  thing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  And  how  cod^ 
it  then  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  degree  extenuate,  or  endea- 
vour to  soflen  the  sense  of  that  seeming  paradox  (so  far  were 
they  from  concealing  it),  but  were  strongly  and  fiilly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  that  adorable  mystery,  and  ibe  abundance  of  their 
understanding  served  only  to  make  them  more  fully  comprehend 
the  efficacy  of  the  cross  ? 

III.  In  its  Adaptation  to  erery  exiBting  state,  constitution, 
and  to  the  capacities  of  all  men. 

If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  we  should  find 
that  they  were  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted  either  by  poets 
or  philosophers ;  and  that  they  genially  sprang  from  the  sportive 
conceits  or  witty  speculations  of  the  understanding ;  whidi  is  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The  phi- 
losophers always  derided  the  religion  of^the  vulgar ;  and  the  vul- 
gar understood  nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  phUosophers.  Bo- 
crates  ridiculed  the  religion  of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  Athenians 
accused  Socrates  of  impiety  and  atheism,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  Christian  religion  alone  is  approved  both  by  the 
philosophers  and  also  by  the  vulgar  people,  as  neither  depending 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  latter,  nor  proceeding  from  the  learning 
of  the  former.  It  has  a  divine  eficacy  and  a^'reeable  pover, 
Mtiitable  to  ail  hearti :  it  is  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  to  every 
existing  state-constitution,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  every  variety  of  human  character 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  harmonize  vrith  every 
existing  state-constitution.  It  has,  indeed,  nothing  immediately 
to  do  with  political  affiurs.  It  ftshions  every  individual,  and 
produces  in  him  that  knowledge  and  those  dispositions  and  fecl- 

'  ings,  which  enable  him  to  live  contented  in  any  place,  and  be- 
come a  usefVil  citizen  under  every  kind  of  civil  constitution,  and 
a  faithful  subject  of  every  government  It  does  not,  according  to 
the  principles  of  its  Author,  erect  one  state  within  another ;  nor 
does  it  in  any  case  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  (for  loyalty  and 
true  piety  are  never  disunited),  nor  can  the  interest  of  the  church 
ever  come  in  collision  with  that  of  the  government  On  the 
other  hand,  that  state,  whose  citizens  should  really  be  formed 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  would  unquestionably 
be  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing.  Its  rulers  would  have  the 
most  faithfiil,  obedient,  and  active  subjects;  and  the  state  itself 
would  be  distinguished  for  an  order,  whidi  would  need  no  power 
or  constraint  for  its  preservation.  The  arts  and  sciences  would 
flourish  there,  without  being  abused  and  made  the  means  of  poi- 
sohing  the  morals  of  the  people :  life  also  would  there  be  enjoyed 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  all  property  and 
rights  would  be  perfectly  secured.  No  state  would  be  more  firmly 
connected  together,  and  consequently  more  terrible  and  invinci- 
ble to  its  enemies.! 

2.  Further,  the  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  eveiy  class  of 
the  human  intellect :  it  is  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  simple 
and  ignorant,  though  infinitely  raised  above  the  philosophy  of 
the  wise:  it  is  sublime  without  being  nicely  speculative,  and 
simple  without  being  mean ;  in  its  sublimity  preserving  its  clear- 
ness, and  in  its  simplicity  preserving  its  dignity.  In  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  so  great  nor  so  inconsiderable  in  human  society, 
but  what  may  some  ^y  fall  under  its  consideration,  and  it  is 
equally  approved  of  and  admired  by  all.  It  is,  moreover,  most 
wonderfully  ad^>ted  to  those  habits  and  sentiments,  which  spring 
up  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  which 
seem  destined  to  continue  for  ages,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  to  spread  themselves  more  and  more  widely 
over  the  human  race.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion,  ''human  nature  has  made  great  progren,  and  society 
experienced  great  changes ;  and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the 
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worid,  Christianity,  instead  of  lonng  its  application  and  impartanee, 
is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to  man'e 
nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of 
that  period  when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes 
of  warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  private  economy ;  but  Chris- 
tianity has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has  always 
kept  in  advance  of  men's  Acuities,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and  ai^ 
fections,  which  our  nature  has  developed,  find  more  than  adequate 
objects  in  this  religion.  Christianity  is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  ' 
to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sen- 
sibilities of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state,  which  always  grows  vrith  the  growth  of 
our  moral  powers  and  afiections.  As  men  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufiferings,  to  which  ruder 
ages  are  strangers;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage. 
Imagination  and  intellect  become  more  restless ;  and  Christianity 
brings  them  tranquillity  by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths, 
the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects  which  it  unfolds.  This  fit- 
nesa  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society  than  that 
in  whicl^  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then 
developed,  seems  to  me  very  striking^  The  religion  bears  the 
marks  of  having  come  fit>m  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood 
the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide  for  its  progress.  This 
feature  of  Christianity  b  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  an 
anticipation  of  future  and  distant  ages ;  and  when  we  consider 
among  whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find 
an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  1"> 

IV.  In  the  SpiRiTUALmr  or  rrs  Wokship. 

Other  religions  brought  men  firom  spiritual  objects  to  those 
which  were  corporeal  and  earthly :  the  Christian  religion  brings 
them  firom  the  objects  of  sense  to  those  of  the  understanding. 
We  all  know  that  when  the  heathens  deified  men,  or  worshipped 
a  deity  under  a  human  shape,  they  were  so  far  from  paying  tir 
that  deity  a  worship  due  to  a  spiritual  nature,  that  their  adora- 
tion consisted  in  several  games,  shows,  and  divers  exercises  of 
the  body.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  their  eager  disputes 
whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  or  on  mount 
Gerazim,  extinguished  charity,  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  in  their 
violent  defences  of  the  external  part  of  it  Nay,  the  prophets 
complained  formerly  that  the  Jews  made  a  true  fast  to  consist  in 
bowing  dovns  their  heads  as  a  bulrush,  and  putting  on  sackdolh 
and  ariies.'  And  the  Holy  Scripture  observes,  that  the  priests 
of  Baal  were  wont  to  cut  themselves  with  kiiives  and  lances 
when  they  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  to 
make  their  god  bear  their  prayers,  but  by  infiicting  such  pumsh- 
menta  on  their  own  bodies.-*  The  modem  Jews  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  we  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  (though  they  find  we  all  profess  to  put  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him),  because  they  perceive  not  that  we  use  any  oorw 
poreal  ceremonies.  And  the  Mohammedans,  more  irreligtous 
than  superstitious,  make  their  religion  and  its  happiness  depend 
chiefly  on  their  senses.  When  tiiey  worship,  they  turn  them- 
selves towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  turned  towards  Jerasalsm, 
and  earnestly  desire  of  God  that  he  would  gratify  their  senses ; 
and  though  they  have  a  sort  of  religious  respect  for  the  letters 
that  compose  the  name  of  God,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written,  yet  they  are  enjoined  to  oppress  men  that  bear  the  image 
of  God,  by  their  religion,  which  breadies  nothing  but  violenoe, 
fury,  and  oppienton. 

The  reason  why  men  fhns  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their 
senses,  is,  because  a  worship  that  is  corporeal  and  sensual  is  fiur 
more  easy ;  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  take  the  sun  for  a  €rod, 
than  to  be  continually  occupied  in  seeking  after  a  God  that  is  in- 
visiUe :  to  solemnize  games  and  festivals  in  honour  of  a  pre- 
tended deity,  than  to  renounce  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  true  one : 
it  is  much  easier  for  him  to'  fost,  than  to  renounce  his  vices ;  to 
sing  spiritual  songs,  or  bow  to  a  statue,  than  forgive  his  enemies.' 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  bears  a  more  excel- 
lent diaracter,  as  it  gives  us  for  the  object  of  our  worship,  not  a 
Grod  under  a  human  shape,  but  a  God,  that  is  a  spirit,  as  it 
teaches  us  to  honour  him,  not  vrith  a  carnal,  but  with  a  spiritual 
worship ;  and  this  Christ  himself  has  very  elegantly  told  us  in 
these  words,  God  iw  a  ipirit,  and  they  that  worthip  him  ntutt 
worohip  him  in  opirii  and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  Who  could 
fill  his  mind  vrith  such  elevated  notions  1  And  how  comes  it  that 
he  so  excellently  sets  down  in  that  short  precept  the  genius  of 
true  religion,  of  which  men  before  were  wholly  ignorant  1 
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.  y.  In  its  OpponnoN  to  the  Spmr  or  thb  World. 

It  may  be  nid  of  all  other  religions,  without  exception,  that 
tkej  induce  us  to  look  after  the  pleaauree  and  profits  of  the  world 
in  the  worship  of  God ;  whereas  the  Christian  religion  makes 
vm  glorify  God  by  renouncing  the  world.  Thus  the  heathens, 
des^ing  rather  to  please  themseWes  than  their  deities,  intro- 
duced into  religion  whatever  could  in  any  way  flatter  and  divert 
them :  and  the  Mohanmiedan  religion,  not  being  encumbered 
with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  affixes  temporal  advantages  to 
the  practice  of  its  worship ;  as  if  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
were  to  be  the  future  reward  of  religion :  bat  certainly  both  of 
tfaem  are  much  mistaken :  for  the  heathens  should  have  known 
that  the  worship  of  God  consisted  not  in  diverting  and  pleasing 
themselves ;  and  the  Mohammedans  should  not  have  been  igno- 
rant, that  since  temporal  and  worldly  advantages  were  insuffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  satisfy  the  boundless  desires  of  the  human 
heart,  they  could  not  come  in  competition  with  those  benefits 
which  true  religion  had  peculiarly  designed  for  him.  But  both 
these  followed  the  motions  of  self-love,  which  being  naturally 
held  in  sospense  between  the  world  and  religion,  imagines  that 
nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  unite  them  both,  thinking 
thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclination  and  duty,  consecrate  its  plea- 
auras,  and  put  no  difierenoe  between  conscience  and  interest 

But  the  first  rule  of  true  religion  teaches  us,  that  that  mutual 
agreement  is  impossible ;  or,  to  use  its  own  words,  that  Christ 
and  Belial  are  incompatible  one  with  the  other ;  that  we  must 
either  glorify  God  at  the  expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or  pos- 
Mss  the  advantages  of  the  world  with  the  loss  of  our  religion  : 
and  this  certainly  shows  the  Christian  religion  to  have  a  divine 
character. 

VI.  In  its  Humiliation  of  Man  and  Exactation  of  the 
Dimr. 

Other  fiUse  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man :  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  humbles  maUj  and  exalts  the  Deity,  The 
Egyptians,  a  nation  that  boasted  so  much  of  their  antiquity,  made 
monsters  of  their  deities  ;  and  the  Romans  made  deities  of  their 
emperors,  who  were  rather  monsters  than  men  :  the  most  famous 
philosophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  below  them- 
selves, and  themselves  even  before  Jupiter ;  but  the  Christian  re- 
ligion teaches  us  that  we  owe  all  to  God,  who  owes  nothing  at 
all  to  us.  It  hambles  us  by  the  consideration  of  that  infinite  dis- 
tance which  there  is  between  God  and  us :  it  shows  that  we  are 
miserable  despicable  creatures  in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  who  alone  is  worthy  of  our  love  and  adora* 
tion.     Who  then  can  but  admire  so  excellent  a  religion  t 

YII.  In  its  Restoration  of  Order  to  the  World. 

Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  those  beings  which  were 
given  OS  to  command,  and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme 
Being  upon  whom  we  ought  only  to  depend.  They  taught  men 
lo  bmrn  incense  to  the  meanest  creatures,  and  impudently  to  equal 
thMuselvea  to  the  oniverMil  monarch  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
no  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  impious,  as '  to  desire  to  be- 
eome  gods,  since  they  were  so  base  as  to  forget  that  they  were 
men ;  and  3ret  how  ill  their  pride  became  them  when  they  dis- 
dained not  to  submit  to  four-footed  beasts,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  to  the  creeping  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth,  as  8t  Paul 
veproaches  them ;  and  how  basely  superstitious  were  they,  in  that 
they  wera  not  content  to  deify  tfiemselves,  but  would  also  deify 
their  own  vices  and  imperfections !  But  the  Christian  religion 
alone  restores  that  equitable  order  which  ought  to  be  established 
in  the  world,  by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power  of  man, 
that  he  might  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  And  what  can 
he  the  duty  of  true  religion,  but  to  restore  such  just  and  becoming 
order  in  the  world  ? 

yni.  In  its  Tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  Passions 
from  the  Heart. 

We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  religions  to  find  that  they 
chiefly  tend  to  flatter  the  corrupt  desires  of  men,  and  ef&ce  those 
principles  of  justice  and  uprightness  which  God  has  imprinted  on 
their  minds.  But  he  that  shall  truly  consider  the  Christian  reli- 
gion will  certainly  find  that  it  tends  to  the  eradication  of  those 
corrupt  desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  cha- 
racters of  honesty  and  justice  imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the 
hand  of  God.  The  heathens  flattered  their  passions  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  erect  altars  in  honour  of  them  ;  and  Mohammed  was 
so  well  pleased  with  temporal  prosperity,  that  he  made  it  the  end 
and  reward  of  his  raligion.  The  Gnostics  imagined,  th^t  when 
they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  which  they 
ealled  a  state  of  perfoction,  they  might  commit  all  sorts  of  actions 
without  any  scruple  of  conscience ;  and  that  sin,  which  polluted 


others,  would  be  sanctified  in  them.  But  what  blindness !  what 
impie^  was  this!  How  admirable  is  the  Christian  religion, 
which  alone  among  all  others  shows  us  our  own  wickedness  and 
corruption,  and  heals  it  widi  such  ramedies  as  are  as  wholesome 
to  the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body. 

IX.  In  its  Contrarietf  to  the  covetousness  and  ambition 
of  mankind. 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  other  religion^  are  con- 
trary to  policy,  either  in  fiivouring  or  restraining  too  much  human 
weakness  and  corruption  upon  &e  account  of  policy ;  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  preserves  its  rights  and  privileges  inviola- 
ble, independent  of  either.  The  pagan  religion  was  against 
policy  in  giving  too  much  to  human  weakness  and  corruption. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
state,  if  men  had  framed  to  themselves  a  greater  idea  of  the  holi- 
ness of  their  gods ;  because  they  would  have  been  less  licentious 
and  more  submissive  to  the  civil  laws :  whereas  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  deities  to  violate  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  rights.  Mohammed,  desirous  to  avoid  this 
irregularity,  retained  the  notion  of  a  true  God ;  but  then,  being 
willing  also  to  flatter  men's  inclinations  in  order  to  draw  them  to 
his  side,  he  confusedly  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal  and  gross 
notions  which  the  heathens  had  entertained  of  paradise,  borrow- 
ing firom  Christianity  such  objects  as  must  necessarily  mortify  our 
passions,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  which  serve  to  flatter 
our  bad  inclinations.  But  the  Christian  religion  keeps  no  such 
measures  either  with  policy  or  corruption.  Policy  complains  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  neoessarify  softens  men's  courage ;  and  that 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  enlist  themselves  soldiers  for  the 
welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes  them  lambs, 
who  can  hardly  be  exasperated  against  their  enemies,  whom  they 
must  continually  pray  for,  and  are  obliged  to  love  as  themselves. 
And  human  frailty  and  corruption  murmurs  to  see  itself  impugn- 
ed by  the  Christian  religion,  even  in  the  dispositions  and  most 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul ;  and  that  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  pious  pretences  and  dissimulations  of  the  soul  under  which 
it  ought  to  lie  secure,  are  ineffectual  against  it.  Who,  then,  but 
God,  can  be  the  author  of  a  religion  so  equally  contrary  both  to 
the  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  the  ambition  of  the  great, 
and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  corruption  t 

X.  In  its  Restoration  or  the  Divine  Image  to  Man. 
Other  religions  would  have  Gfod  liear  the  image  of  man,  and 

so  necessarily  represent  the  Deity  as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected 
with  all  manner  of  vices,  as  men  are.  Whereas  the  C/hristian 
religion  teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image  of  God ; 
which  is  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  become  perfect,  as  we  conceive 
God  himself  to  be  holy  and  perfect  That  religion,  then,  which 
restores  to  God  his  glory,  and  the  image  of  God  to  man,  must 
necessarily  be  of  divine  authority. 

XL  In  its  HiOHTv  Effects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular  confused  productions  of  the 
politest  and  ablest  men  of  those  times :  whereas  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  wonderful  composition,  which  seems  wholly  to  pro- 
ceed firom  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  such  as  evinces  that  it  must  have  for  its  prin- 
ciple the  God  of  holiness  and  love.  They,  who  habituatty  apply 
the  Christian  religion  in  their  tempers  and  lives,  and  who  unbibe 
its  spirit  and  hopes,  have  an  evidence  of  its  superiority,  still  more 
internal  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned ; — an  evi- 
dence which  is  to  be  fxlt  rather  than  described,  but  which  is  not 
less  real  because  it  is  founded  on  feeling.  We  refer  to  that  con- 
viction of  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength  in  their  hearts.  *'  In 
such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christi- 
anity to  their  noblest  fibculties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting 
and  consoling  influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness 
of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a 
ray  from  the  everlasting  light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  love.  This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains 
the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot  understand 
the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists ;  who  want  perhaps, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  &ith  is  of 
adamantine  firmness ;  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  conriction 
more  intimate  and  unwavering,  than  mere  argument  can  pro- 
duce."* 

And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  characters,  and  ask 
the  opposers  of  revelation,  whether  they  can  be  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  ascribe  to  an  impostor  a  religion  so  perfect  in  its 
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original,  that  nothing  could  ever  since  be  superadded  to  It, 
but  what  necessarily  lessens  its  perfection ;  a  religion  that 
proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  authority  and  boldness; 
'  that  brings  men  from  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones ;  that 
extirpates  corruption ;  that  restores  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness and  uprightness  which  were  imprinted  in  our  souls ; 
that  teaches  us  to  glorify  God  without  any  regard  to  self-love 
or  pleasure ;  to  exalt  God  and  humble  ourselTes ;  to  submit 
ourselves  to  his  will,  who  is  above  us  all,  and  to  raise  our- 
selves above  those  beings  which  he  has  put  in  subjection 
under  us ;  a  religion  that  is  contrary  to  policy,  and  yet  more 
averse  to  corruption;  that  astonishes  our  reason,  and  yet 
gives  us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience ;  and,  in  a  word,  is 
as  delightful  to  the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  the  other  1 

If  the  Christian  religion,  then,  has  all  these  qualifications, 
as  it  certainly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  directly,  as 
to  these  qualifications,  opposite  to  all  other  religions.  And  if 
it  be  thus  opposite  to  all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily 
have  a  principle  opposite  to  them :  so  that,  as  all  other  re- 
ligions peculiarly  oelong  to  the  flesh,  the  Christian  wholly 
appertains  to  the  spirit ;  and  as  the  former  are  the  products 
of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of  men,  so  tne  latter 
mtifd  have  for  iU  principle  the  God  of  holine$$  and  purity,* 

The  preceding  considerations  will  derive  additional  force 
if  we  contrast  the  advantages  which  infidelity  and  Christian- 
ity respectively  viSoTd  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  deist  is  right,  and  that 
Christianity  is  a  delusion ;  what  does  the  former  jgain  ?  In 
what  respects  has  he  the  advantage  1 — ^Is  the  deist  hapvier 
than  the  Christian  1  No. — Is  he  more  tueful  in  society  1  No. 
— Can  he  meet  the  sorrows  of  life  with  more  fortitude  f  No. — 
Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  more  compoeure?  No.  His 
highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts ;  his  conscience  is  his 
daily  tormentor ;  his  social  circle  is  a  wilderness  overgrown 
with  thorns ;  his  life  is  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  dieih  as  a  fool  dieth.  But  the  Christian 
is  happy  in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  Saviour ;  he  is  useful  in 
his  day ;  amid  all  the  tumults  and  anxieties  incident  to  mor- 
tality, he  enjoys  a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away ;  his  mind  is  supported  under  all  the  sorrows 
and  afflictions  of  life ;  and,  in  that  awful  moment,  when  the 
great  problem  is  about  to  be  solved,— of  annihilation  or 
eternity, — ^he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with  holy  tranquillity. 
^  leasts  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the  children  of 
men.« 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  antagonist 
of  revelation  is  wrong,  and  that  Christianity  is  truk  (and 
TRUK  it  will  be  found),  what  advantage  has  the  Christian 
more  than  the  infidel, — the  believer  than  the  unbeliever  ?  or 
what  does  it  profit  us  to  be  Christ's  peculiar  people  1  Much 
every  way.  Tor  if  our  happiness  m  a  future  state,  as  is 
highly  probable,  shall  increase  in  proportion  to  what  we 
know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  present  life ;  the  conse- 
quence is  indisputable,  that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and 
practise  of  our  dutj  here,  so  much  the  more  pure  and  exalted 
will  be  our  Joys  m  the  eternal  mansions  or  bliss  hereafter. 
This,  then,  is  the  Christian's  boasting,  and  this  our  serious 
triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  made  us  ftiily  ao- 

auainted  with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
le  Divine  Nature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  and 
constant  assistant  in  our  progress  towards  perfection  ;  that 
our  whole  duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never 
can  be  ignorant  of  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord ;  that  we  have  the  strongest  motives  of 
gratitude  and  interest  to  animate  us  to  live  up  to  the  law  of 
our  being;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the  comfortable  as- 
surance, that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive  our 
sincere,  thouffh  imperfect,  endeavoun  to  serve  and  please 
him,  in  and  uirouffti  the  death  and  mediation  of  his  Son  Je- 
sus Christ.  The  beat  Christian  must  be  the  best,  and  conso- 
guently,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  the  happiest  man.  Let  it  not, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  God  ar- 
bitrarily assigns  to  Christians  a  higher  degree  of  happiness 
than  to  othera,  without  having  a  proper  regard  to  their  moral 
agency,  and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.    On  the 

<  Abbadie's  Vindication  of  die  Truth  of  the  Chriatlan  Religion,  vol.  1i.  pp. 
aOT— 320.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion will  be  found  In  the  Rey.  Jerome  Alley's  "Vindicia  ChristiaoaB:  a 
Commiralive  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  the  Oreekf  the  Roman, 
the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Religions"  (London,  ISiSt 
8to.)  ;— a  work  written  with  equal  elegance,  accuracy,  and  research. 

•  On  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  reader  will  find  several 
admirable  and  eloquent  observaiions  in  Dr.  Dwighi's  Two  Discourses  on 
tiw  Nature  and  Daqger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  pp.  69-^961 


contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  alvays  directed 
to  the  right  and  best  object,  their  piety  is  of  the  noblest  kind, 
and  their  virtues  the  most  pure  ana  extensive :  to  be  uni- 
formly engaged  in  an  upright,  benevolent,  and  leUnoufi 
course  of  action  is  the  solemn  vow  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tians. In  a  word,  the  deist,  by  wilfully  iej|ecting  all  moral 
evidence,  forfeits  all  things,  and  gains  nothing;  while  thb 

ChuSTIAM  hazards  nothing,  and  gains  all  THINGS. 


SECTION  VI. 

INABILITY  TO  ANSWER  ALL  OBJECTIONS  NO  JUST  CAUSE  FOR  RE- 
JECTING THE  SCRIPTURES. UNBELIEVERS  IN  DIVINE  REVE- 
LATION MORE  CREDULOUS  THAN  CHRISTIANS.* 

All  the  objections,  which  can  with  any  colour  or  pretence 
be  alleged  against  the  Scriptures,  have  at  different  times  been 
considered  and  answered  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judg- 
ment, the  result  of  whose  inquiries  we  have  attempted  to 
concentrate  in  the  present  volume ;  and  several  objections,  • 
particularly  those  relative  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  crea- 
tion and  or  the  deluge,  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  ground- 
less and  frivolous.  But  even  though  all  the  difficulties,  that 
are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  could  not  be  ac- 
conntedtor,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why 
we  should  reject  the  Scriptures :  because  objections  for  thie 
most  part  are  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the  evidence  which  is 
brought  in  proof  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  they  were  perti- 
nent)  yet  unless  they  could  confute  that  evidence,  they  ongfat 
not  to  determine  us  against  them. 

He  that,  with  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  revelation,  inquires  into  it,  should  first 
consider  impartially  what  can  be  alleged  for  it,  and  afterwards 
consider  the  objectidns  raised  against  it,  that  so  he  may  com- 
pare the  ar^^uments  in  proof  of  it,  and  the  objections  together, 
and  determme  himself  on  that  side  which  appears  to  have 
most  reason  for  it  But  to  insist  upon  particular  objections, 
collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scripture,  without  attend- 
ing  to  the  main  grounds  and  motives,  which  induce  a  belief 
ofthe  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode  of  ar- 
guing :  because  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable,  that  there 
may  DC  a  true  revelation,  which  may  have  great  difficulties 
in  It.  But  if  sufficient  evidence  be  produced  to  convince  us 
that  the  Scriptures  are  indeed  the  word  of  God,  and  there  be 
no  proof  on  the  contrary  to  invalidate  that  evidence,  then  all 
the  objections  besides,  that  can  be  raised,  are  but  objections, 
and  no  more  /*  For  if  those  arguments,  by  which  our  reli- 
gion appears  to  be  true,  remain  still  in  their  full  force,  not* 
withstanding  the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct 
proof  be  brought  that  they  are  insufficient,  we  ought  not  to 
reject  those  arguments  and  the  conclusions  deduced  trom 
them  on  account  of  the  objections,  but  to  reject  the  objec- 
tions for  the  sake  of  those  arguments ;  because,  if  those  can- 
not be  disproved,  all  the  objections  which  can  be  conceived 
must  proceed  from  some  mistake.  For  when  a  pereon  is 
once  assured  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  by  direct  and  positive 
proof,  he  has  the  same  assurance,  that  all  objections  against 
It  must  be  vain  and  false,  which  he  has  that  such  a  thing  is 
true;  because  every  thing  must  be  false  which  is  opposite  to 
truth,  and  nothing  Dut  that  which  takes  off  the  arguments,  Ky 
which  any  thing  is  proved  to  be  true,  can  ever  prove  it  false ; 
but  all  objections  must  be  false  themselves,  or  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  alleged,  if  the  evidence  for 
the  truUi  of  that,  against  which  they  are  brought,  cannot  be 
disproved,  that  is,  u  the  thing  against  which  they  are  brought 
be  true. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  by  a  few  examples : — if 
a  man  produce  never  so  many  inconsistencies,  as  he  thinks,  in 
the  Scripturei,  yet  unless  he  be  as  well  assured,  at  least,  that 
these  which  he  calls  inconsistencies,  cannot  be  in  any  book 
of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may  be  that  the  Scriptures  are  of 
divine  revelation,  he  cannot  in  reason  reject  their  authority. 
And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  must  be  considered,  what  is  in- 
consistent with  the  evidence  whereby  the  authority  of  the 

>  For  the  materials  of  this  section,  the  author  is  mdebted  to  Dr.  Jenkins' 
Reasonableness  and  Certainlj  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  U.  pp.  548~ 
564. ;  to  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  293 
—296. ;  and  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Discourse  on  the  Unchangesble  Obliga- 
tions of  Natural  Religion,  Ac.  Proposition  zv.  (Boyle's  Lectures^  vol  U. 
pp.  192—196.  foUo  edit) 

«  On  this  subject  tho  reader  will  find  some  admirable  observations  in  Dr 
Watts*  Caveat  against  Infidelity,  Section  &  Advice  xi.  Works^  vol.  iv.  p. 
10&.  Loodm,  1810.  4to. 
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Scriptures  is  mored  to  ns ;  for  whatever  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  eyiaence,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  their  autho- 
rity. In  like  manner,  if  a  man  ^ould  frame  never  so  many 
objections  against  the  opinion  commonly  received,  that 
Cesar  himself  wrote  the  Commentaries  which  pass  under  his 
name,  and  not  Julius  Celsus  or  anjr  other  author ;  unless  he 
can  overthrow  the  evidence  bj  which  Ctesar  appears  to  be 
the  author  of  them,  all  his  obiections  will  never  amount  to  a 
proof  that  he  was  not  the  author.  If  Archimedes  or  Euclid 
nad  used  improper  language  or  solecisms,  would  their  demon- 
strations have  had  the  less  weight  with  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  understood  t  Or  if  tney  had  subjoined  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  discoverjr  and  progress  of  the  mathema- 
tics, and  had  made  mistakes  in  the  historical  part,  would  the 
demonstrative  part  have  been  the  less  demonstrative  1  And 
does  not  that  man  make  himself  ridiculous  who,  with  Epicuras 
and  Hobbes,  pretends  by  reason  to  overthrow  mathematical 
axioms  and  theorems  which  he  cannot  understand  Y  Upon 
the  same  grounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  wri- 
ters deliver  be  true,  it  will  nevertheless  be  troth,  though  the 
expression  were  not  always  proper,  and  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  in  things  less  material  had  been  mistaken, 
and  many  things  should  be  written  which  are  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  veiy  possible  for  God  to  reveal  things  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  comprehend ;  and  to  enact  laws,  especially  con- 
cerning the  rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so 
many  ages  past,  the  reasons  of  whicn  we  may  not  be  able 
ftilly  to  understand ;  and  it  is  very  possible  likewise,  that 
there  may  be  great  difficulties  in  chronology,  and  that  the 
text  may  m  divers  places  have  a  diflerentreaoing :  and  though 
all  these  things  have  been  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  rea- 
sonable men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  suppose  at  pre- 
sent, to  ^tify  these  objectors  Tand  this  will  gratify  them, 
if  any  thing  can  do  it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccount- 
able, that  the  difficulties  in  chronology  are  no  way  to  be  ad- 
justed, that  the  various  readings  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
ooncileid ;  yet  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  That  Moses  wrought 
no  miracles  1  That  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  E  gyptians 
were  not  witnesses  to  them  1  That  what  the  prophets  fore- 
told did  not  come  to  pass  1  That  our  Saviour  never  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the 
apostles  i  Or  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  Scriptores 
repugnant  to  the  divine  attributes,  or.  to  the  natural  notions 
ofgocd  and  evil  ?  Does  it  prove  any  thing  of  all  this  ?  Or 
can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it  1  If  it  cannot  (and  nothing  is 
mofe  ]>lam  than  that  it  cannot),  then  all  the  evidence  pro- 
duoed  in  proof  of  the  autiiority  of  the  Scriptures  stands  firm, 
notwithstanding  all  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  obscurity,  and  inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of 
the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  And  the  next  inquiry  naturally 
will  be,  not  how  the  Scriptures  can  be  from  God,  if  these 
things  be  to  be  found  in  them  (for  it  is  already  proved  that 
they  are  from  God,  and  therefore  they  must  from  henceforth 
be  taken  for  granted,  till  it  can  be  £sproved),  but  tiie  only 
inquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  are  to  be  explained  or 
leconciled  with  other  places. 

For  let  us  consider  this  way  of  reasoning,  which  is  made 
use  of  to  disprove  the  trutii  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
in  other  thinjgs,  and  try  whether  we  are  wont  to  reason  thus 
in  any  case  but  that  of  religion,  and  whether  we  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  this  way  of  arguing  in  any  other  case.  How 
little  is  it  that  we  thoroughly  understand  in  natural  things. 
and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  doubt  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
them  because  we  may  puzzle  and  perplex  ourselves  in  the 
explication  of  them !  For  instance,  we  discern  the  light  and 
feel  the  warmth  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  have  the  experience 
of  the  constant  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  several 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  no  man  dom>t8  but  that  all  this  i^ 
effected  by  the  approach  or  withdrawing  of  the  sun^s  influ- 
ence :  but  whoever  will  go  about  to  exniain  all  this,  and  to 
give  a  particular  account  of  it,  will  fina  it  a  very  hard  task ; 
and  such  objections  have  been  urged  against  every  hypothe- 
sis in  some  point  or  other,  as  perhaps  no  man  is  able  fully 
to  answer.  But  does  any  man  doubt,  whetiier  there  be  sucn 
a  thing  as  li^ht  and  heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  he  can- 
not be  satis£d  whether  the  sun  or  the  earth  move  1  Or  do 
men  doubt,  whether  they  can  see  or  not,  till  they  can  demon- 
strate how  vision  is  made  1  And  must  none  Se  allowed  to 
see  but  mathematicians  1  Or  do  men  refuse  to  eat,  till  tiiey 
are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  manner  they  are  nourished! 
Yet,  if  we  must  be  swayed  by  objections,  which  do  not  come 
np  to  the  main  point,  nor  affiBct  the  truth  and  reality  of  things, 


but  only  fill  our  minds  with  acnmles  and  difficulties  about 
them,  we  must  believe  nothing  which  we  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend in  every  nart  and  circumstance  of  it  For  whatever 
we  are  ignorant  or  concerning  it,  that  may,  it  seems,  be  ob- 
jected against  the  thing  itself,  and  may  be  a  just  reason  why 
we  should  doubt  of  it.  We  must  take  care  that  we  be  not 
too  confident  that  we  move,  before  we  can  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  cause  and  laws  of  motion,  which  the  greatest 
philosophera  have  not  been  able  to  do ;  wtfnust  not  presume- 
to  eat  tili  we  can  tell  how  digestion  and  nourishment  are  car- 
ried on.  In  short,  this  would  lead  us  into  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  scepticism ;  for  upon  these  principles  it  was,  that 
some  have  doubted  whether  snow  be  white,  or  honey  sweet, 
or  any  thing  else  be  of  the  same  colour  or  taste  of  which  it 
appeara  to  oe,  because  they  could  amuse  themselves  with 
difnculties,  and  they  were  too  much  philosophera  to  assent 
to  any  thing  that  they  did  not  underetand,  though  it  were  con- 
firmed by  the  sense  and  experience  of  all  mankind.  They 
were  raitonal  men,  and  it  was  below  them  to  believe  their 
senses,  unless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and  that  was  too 
acute  to  be  convinced,  so  long  as  any  difficulty  that  could  be 
started  remained  unanswered.  And  thus,  under  the  pretence 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  all  who  nad  out^the  common  sense  of 
men,  without  the  art  and  subtilty  of  imposing  upon  them- 
selves and  othere. 
And  it  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to  mattera  of  reli- 

S'on.  The  Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroborated  by  all 
e  ways  of  connrmation  that  the  authority  of  any  revelation 
at  this  distance  of  time  could  be  expected  to  have,  if  it  really 
were  what  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be.  Why  then  do 
some  men  doubt  whether  they  be  ai\thentic  1  Can  they  dis- 
prove the  arguments  which  are  brought  in  defence  of  tnem  1 
Uan  they  produce  any  other  revelation  more  authentic  1  Or 
is  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  tiiat  God  should  not  reveal 
himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  revelation  should  be  his  T 
No,  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  there  are  several  things  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  which  th^  think  would  not  be 
in  them,  if  they  were  of  divine  revelation.  But  a  wise  man 
will  never  disbelieve  a  thing  for  any  objections  made  against 
it,  which  do  not  reach  the  point  nor  touch  those  arguments 
by  which  it  is  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  inconsistent  that  tiiat 
may  be  most  true  which  may  have  many  exceptions  framed 
against  it ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  reject  that  as  incredible,  which 
comes  recommended  to  our  belief  by  such  evidence  as  can- 
not be  disoroved.  Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said 
besides  only  shows,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  never  denied  by  those  who  most  firmly  and 
steadfiistly  believe  them. 

But  difficuUiea  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  ihtngt^  and 
make  that  which  ia  true  to  become  false.  There  is  no  science 
without  its  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology 
is  without  them.  There  are  many  great  and  inexplicable 
difficulties  in  tiie  mathematics ;  but  shall  we,  therefore,  reject 
this  as  a  science  of  no  value  or  certainty,  and  believe  no  de- 
monstration in  Euclid  to  be  true  unless  we  could  square  the 
circle  %  And  yet  this  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is  not 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  unless  we  could 
explain  all  the  visions  in  Ezekiel,  ana  the  revelations  of  St. 
Jonn.  We  must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we 
must  disbelieve  and  reject  every  uiing  which  is  liab^  to  dif- 
ficulties. We  must  not  believe  that  we  have  a  soul,  unless 
we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  operations;  nor  that  we 
have  a  bmly,  unless  we  can  tell  all  the  parts  and  motions, 
and  the  whole  frame  and  composition  of  it  W'e  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  is  nothing  relating  to  sensation 
but  what  we  perfectly  underetand ;  nor  that  uiere  are  any 
objects  in  the  world,  till  we  know  the  exact  manner  how  we 
perceive  them,  and  can  solve  all  objections  that  may  be 
raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man  can  be  incredulous 
to  this  degree,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  believe 
the  Scriptures :  but  till  he  is  come  to  this  height  of  folly  and 
stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with  him^lf,  and  true  to 
those  principles  of  reason  from  which  he  argues  in  all  other 
cases,  he  cannot  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  ac- 
count of  any  difficulties  that  he  finds  in  them,  while  the  argu- 
mente  by  which  they  are  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority 
remain  unanswered.  And  all  the  objections,  which  can  faie 
invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem  nearly  so  ab- 
surd to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that  God 
should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind;  or  that  the 
heathen  oracles,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of 
divine  revelation. 
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Nothingr  18  more  freqaent,  than  the  charge  of  Bnperatition 
and  ciedmi^,  which  is  brought  by  modem  unDelievers 
against  Chnatians,  for  giving  assent  to  moral  evidence  of 
such  force  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration.  Yet  the 
fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  credulity  attaches  with  unanswer- 
able force  to  these  very  rejectors  of  divine  revelation.  For 
they  admit,  that  a  few  ilhterate  Jews,  devoted  to  external 
circumstances  and  to  a  national  religion,  conquered  their 
prejudioee,  and  published  an  universal  religion,  which  was 
free  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  nation; 
that  ihey  taught  religious  and  moral  doctrines,  surpassing 
the  wisdom  of  the  hi^est  heathens — subdued  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  Jews  uid  Gentiles— speedily  propagated  their 
tenets  among  many  nations-— and  conquered  the  pride  of 
learning,  wimout  divine  assistance.  Tne  opposers  of  reve- 
lation admit,  that  many  persons  united  in  propagating  a  for- 
gerv,  which  produced  them  no  advantage ;  and  mat  not  one 
of  them  was  induced,  either  by  promises  or  by  threats,  to  betray 
a  plot  or  to  disown  a  testimony  which  exposed  them  to  in- 
conveniences. A  man  may  endure  inconvenieneet  for  his 
country  to  obtain  wealth  or  power  for  himself,  or  in  defence 
of  a  fsQse  religion  which  he  believes  to  be  true;  but  unbe- 
lievers cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who  exposed 
himself  to  insult,  imprisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  which 
produced  none  of  those  conveniences.  According  to  the  creed 
which  they  profess,  impostors  were  attached  to  virtue,  and 
Toluntarily  endured  every  evil,  in  order  to  propagate  opinions 
that  were  beneficial  to  society,  but  detrimental  to  themselves : 
that  bad  men  reformed  the  religion  and  manners  of  2M  na- 
tions, or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by  fraud  and  imposture. 
They  admit,  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen  were  able  to  make 
proselytes,  in  opposition  to  power  and  prejudice,  to  eloquence 
and  learning :  that  crafty  men  chose  for  their  hero  a  crucified 
malefactor,  and  suffered  every  evil  in  order  to  establish  the  reli- 

Sion  of  an  impostor,  who  deluded  them  by  false  promises,  if  he 
id  not  rise  from  the  dead.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  than  to  suppose  them 
false,  and  believe  the  absurd  consequences  that  must  follow 
from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  more  credible  that  God  should 
work  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful  system  of 
religion,  than  that  the  first  Christians  should  act  against 
every  principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is  as  contrary  to 
nature  that  men  should  prefer  shame,  affliction,  and  death,  to 
esteem,  comfort,  and  life,  in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that 
the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  ponderous  bodies  hang  unsup- 
ported in  the  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  shall  Be 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained,  when  the  unbeliever  can 
show,  how  these  or  any  other  things  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  supernatural  assistance.  How  little  credit, 
then,  is  due  to  those  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  are  obli^d 
to  admit  things  more  incredible  than  those  which  they  reject 
or  disbelieve  1  Though  they  affect  to  resemble  the  ancient 
sages  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet  are  they  inferior  to  them 
inboth  these  respects.  The  wisest  heathen  sages  acknow- 
ledged their  own  ignorance  and  the  imperfection  of  their 
faculties;  their  pretended  successors  are  self-sufiicient,  and 
disclaim  all  assistance.  The  former  laboured  to  discover 
arguments  for  the  comfortable  hope  of  a  future  state;  the 
latter,  to  erase  all  apprehensions  of  it.  The  former  paid 
g^reat  deference  to  things  accounted  sacred ;  while  the  latter 
turn  every  thing  serious  into  jest  and  ridicule,  and  openly 
advocate  immorality  of  every  kind.  The  heathen  philoso- 
phers snared  even  false  religion  for  its  political  benefits; 
while  tne  modem  unbelievers  attack  the  Gospel,  which  is 
not  only  capable  of  doing  much  good,  but  has  also  produced 
the  greatest  blessings,  moral,  social,  and  political,  in  every 
nation  that  has  embraced  it. 

Lastly,  they  who  will  not,  by  the  arguments  and  proofs 
already  exhibited,  be  convinced  of  the  tmth  and  certainty  of 
the  Cnristian  religion,  and  be  persuaded  to  make  it  the  mle 
and  guide  of  all  their  actions,  would  not  be  convinced  (so  far 
as  to  influence  their  practice  and  reform  their  lives)  by  any 
other  evidenre  whatever — not  even  though  one  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to  convince  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is 
manifest  that  God  has  given  us  all  the  proots  of  the  tmth 
of  our  religion  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  bear,  or 
which  it  were  reasonable  either  for  God  to  give,  or  men  to 
expect. 

It  is  trae,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  other  mighty 
works,  must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstra^ 
tions  of  the  tmth  of  his  divine  mission  to  after  generations, 
as  they  were  to  those  men  who  then  Uved^  and  saw^  and  eon- 


vened  ttnih  Mm,  But  since  the  matters  of  &ct  are  as  clearly 
proved  to  t»,  as  it  is  possible  for'  matters  of  fact  to  be,  lie 
that  will  run  the  hazard  of  loei-ng  eternal  hapninesa,  and 
falling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  Uian  believe  tne  most  ere 
dibk  thing  in  the  worlds  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it 
with  his  eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  believe  the  thing  for 
want  of  evidence,  but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular 
vice  of  his,  which  makes  it  his  interest  that  it  should  not 
be  tme.  And  for  that  reason  also  he  might  have  disbelieved 
it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  uiat  this  is  the  real  cause  is  most  evident  from  the 
lives  and  actions  of  most  of  those  persons,  who  pretend  want 
of  evidence  to  be  the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  Their  lusts, 
their  appetites,  their  affections,  are  interested :  they  are  lovers 
of  vice  and  debauchery,  and  slaves  to  evil  habits  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing  to  discern  the  evi- 
dence, which  would  compel  them  to  believe  that,  which  they 
cannot  believe  with  any  comfort,  so  long  as  they  resolve  not 
to  part  with  their  beloved  vices.  Their  hearts  and  affections 
are  habitually  fixed  upon  things  here  below ;  and  therefore 
they  will  not  attend  to  the  force  of  any  argument,  that  would 
raise  their  affections  to  things  above.  They  are  enslaved  to 
the  sensual  pleasures  and  sinful  enjoyments  of  earth ;  and 
therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to  any  reasonable  conviction, 
which  woula  persuade  them  to  relinquish  these  present  gra- 
tifications, for  the  future  and  more  spiritual  joys  of  heaven. 
The  love  of  this  present  world  has  blinded  tneir  eyes ;  and 
therefore  they  receive  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  fut 
they  are  foolishness  unto  them  /  neither  can  they  know  ihim^ 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned,  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  In  a 
word,  the  tme  and  only  reason  why  men  love  darkness  raihtr 
than  light  is,  because  their  deeds  are  eviL  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long,  therefore,  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion 
of  their  evil  lusts  and  propensities,  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, though  the  evidence  of  religion  were  even  much 
stronger  than  it  actually  is.  .  It  is  tme  that  many  men,  who 
are  now  conscious  and  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  act 
contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religion,  are  never- 
theless apt  to  imagine  that  if  its  great  tmths  were  proved  to 
them  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means 
be  induced  to  act  otherwise.  If,  however,  the  trae  reason 
why  these  men  act  thus  foolishly  is,  not  because  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  are  not  sufficiently  proved,  but  because  they 
themselves  are  hurried  away  by  some  unruly  passion,  it  is  plain 
they  might  continue  to  act  >  as  they  do,  though  the  evidence 
of  these  things  were  greater  than  it  is.  They  are  willing  to 
imagine,  that  if  they  had  seen  our  Saviour's  miracles  they 
would  have  embraced  his  doctrine;  and  if  their  affections 
were  not  set  upon  tliis  world,  they  would  do  the  same  now. 
But  if  they  love  the  pleasures  of  sin  now,  the  case  would 
have  been  the  same  itthey  had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  that  if  a  person  was  sent 
to  them  from  the  other  world,  they  would  immediately  be- 
come new  creatures.  But  if  God  should  satisfy  their  unrea- 
sonable desires,  there  is  little  room  to  doubts  but  as  thej 
hearkened  not  unto  Ahsn,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded^ 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  They  might  be  terrified  at 
first,  but  as  soon  as  the  fright  was  over,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  their  vicious  habits  would  by  degrees  prevail 
over  them.  Some  there  are,  in  our  present  age,  who  pretend 
to  be  convinced  of  the  being  of  spirits  by  the  demonstration 
of  their  own  senses,  and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  they  ars 
more  remarkably  eminent  for  exemplary  piety  than  any  othei 
good  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  evidence  that  men  disbe- 
lieve the  great  tmths  of  religion,  but  for  toard  of  integrity, 
and  of  dealing  impartially  with  themselves.  Wherefore,  if 
they  will  judge  truly  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  they  become  impartially  will- 
ing to  embrace  whatever  shall  appear  to  be  agreeable  to 
reason,  without  interesting  their  lusts  in  the  judgment;  and 
when  they  have  put  themselves  into  this  frame  of  mind,  let 
them  try  if  they  can  any  longer  reject  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel :  indeed,  men  wno  are  of  this  good  disposition,  could 
not  but  grive  their  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  things  themselves, 
though  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is;  nay,  were  there  no 
other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  tne  tmths  of  reli- 
grion,  yet  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  tc 
reason  to  live  according  to  the  mles  of  the  Gospel. 

But  ^is  is  not  our  case.  God  has  afforded  us,  as  die  pre- 
ceding pages  have  largely  and  particularly  shown,  many  ano 
certain  proofs  of  the  troth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip 
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tQTee;  even  as  eertidn  as  any  matter  of  iact  is  capable  of. 
And  we  now  exhort  men  to  belieT&— not  that  which  is  barely 
possible  and  excellent,  and  probable,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  itself;  but  that,  which  they  haye  all  the  positiye 
«Tidence,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  oblige  them  to 
believe. 
To  eonclnde  s— No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  but 


that  God  may  require  us  to  take  noHee  of  some  things  at  out 
peril :  to  inquire  tnio  them,  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly. 
And  the  pretence  of  want  of  greater  evidence  will  not  excuse 
careksmeM  or  wweamru^k  pr^wUcea,  when  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  us  all  that  evidence  which  was  either  fit  for  him  to 
grant,  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire ;  or  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was  capable. 


CHAPTER  VL 


RECAPITITLATION   01?    THE    EVIDENCES    FOR   THE    TRUTH    AND    DIVINB   AUTHORITT    OP    THE 
TURSS. ^MORAL  QUALIFICATION    FOR   THE    STUDT   OF    THE    SACRED  WRITINGS. 


SCRIP- 


L  JSTeeetfihf  •/  a  Divine  Revtlati9n  proved^ — IL  7%tf  GentUneneit  and  Authenticity  ef  the  Scripturet,  coneidered  eimply  at 
Comp—itiQnt,  ettabUehed. — ^III.  M  aUo  their  uncorrupted  Pretervation, — ^IV.  And  their  Credibility, — ^V.  Pr^efi  that  the 
Scripture*  -were  vritten  by  Men  divinely  inspired. — ^Vl.  The  Scripturee  a  perfect  Rule  of  Faith  and  Merale^-^yXL  Meral 
^wUyicaiUne  fir  the  Study  efthe  Scripturet,  and  in  vhat  order  they  may  be  read  to  the  greateot  Advantage. 


Such  are  the  principal  proofs,  external  and  internal,  for 
the  genuuneness,  authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  when  the  whole  are  taken  together,  every 
iBtional  and  candid  inquirer  must  be  convinced  that  we  have 
every  possible  evidence  for  their  truth  and  divine  authority, 
which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired. 

I.  No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He 
is  a  B^ng  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can 
rtammably  deny  that  He  can,  iT  ne  &inks  fit,  make  a  revela- 
tion of  hmiselT  and  of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  different  from  the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own  powers. 
And  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a  bein^  of  in- 
finite power  and  goodness,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  given  us  the  power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to 
each  other,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  some  proper  method,  by 
which  to  niake  it  apparent  to  his  rational  creatures,  that  it  is 
He  who  speaks  to  them.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  to  deny  Him  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring  contradiction. 

Since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible 
for  God  to  reveal  His  Will  to  mankind,  let  us,  in  the  next 
place,  consider,  which  is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the 
notions  we  have  of  Him,  whether  he  shouldor  should  not 
make  such  a  revelation.  Now,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the 
ceneral  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely 
find  one,  that  believed  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  did  not 
likewise  believe,  that  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted 
between  God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended 
to  receive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated 
lesislatcns  of  antiquity,  as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras, 
Soloo,  Lycorgns,  and  others,  all  thoug^ht  it  necessary  to  jdiv- 
fen  some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  tlie 
greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstand- 
ing many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.  And, 
what  gave  birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  pretended 
oracles,,divinations,  and  auffuries  of  ancient  times,  was  the 
ammimu  sense  entertained  by  mankind,  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, and  of  their  need  of  a  supernatural  illumination,  as 
well  as  the  persuasion  that  the  gods  had  a  perpetual  inter- 
course with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave  taem  intelli- 
gence of  future  things. 

The  probability  and  desirableness  of  a  divine  revelation  fur- 
ther appear  from  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
philoeoj^ers,  particularly  Socrates  and  Plato  (though  they  did 
not  believe  the  pretences  to  revelation  made  by  their  priests), 
yet  confessed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation, 
to  instruct  them  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence; and  expressed  their  strong  expectation  that  such  a 
revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be  vouchsafed,  as 
should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are 
authorixed  to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  pro- 
bable and  desirable,  but  also  absolutely  nbcbssarv.  In 
fact,  wi&out  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages  have 
shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  any  certain 
knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  will,  of  happiness,  or  of  a  foture 
state.  Contemplate  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity ; 
and  you  will  find  them  plunged  in  the  grossest  darkness  and 
barbiirism  on  these  subjects.    Though  the  works  of  nature 


sufficiently  evidence  a  Deity,  yet  the  world  made  so  little  use 
of  their  reason,  that  they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  the  im- 
pressions of  himself  he  was  easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  overspread  the  world ;  the  ancients  conceived 
the  parts  of  nature  to  oe  animated  by  distinct  principles,  and, 
in  worshipping  them,  lost  siffht  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
number  of  deities  continuauy  increased ;  the  grossest  and 
most  sanguinary  idolatry  prevailed  ;  hmnan  sacrifices  were 
universal;  the  vilest  ooscenities  were  practised  under  the 
name  of  religion ;  and  the  heathen  temples  were  commonly, 
places  of  prostitution^  from  which  many  of  them  derived  a 
considerable  revenue.  All  men,  indeed,  under  pain  of  dis- 
nleasiuflr  Hie  gods,  frequented  the  temples,  and  offered  sacri- 
nces :  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  business  to  teach 
them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  in  their 
attendance  on  the  religious,  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the 
priests  assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  ana  they 
looked  no  further.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise,  that 
religion  was  every  where  distinguished  from,  and  preferred 
to,  virtue ;  and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting 
proved  fatal  to  the  individual  who  professed  it. 

If  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  by 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  know- 
ledge of  virtue,  we  shall  find  the  light  of  reason  enveloped  in 
equal  obscurity.  There  was,  indeed,  a  very  small  number 
or  these,  who  were  comparatively  wise  and  jgood  men :  who 
entertained  more  correct  notions  of  morality  and  religion 
than  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  preserved  themselves,  to  a 
certain  degree,  unpolluted  from  tne  world.  Yet  these  were 
never  able  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the  prevailing 
principles  and  manners  of  their  respective  countrymen ;  their 
precepts  being  delivered  to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and 
not  to  the  lower  ordera  of  people,  who  constitute  tne  jsreat 
mass  of  society.  Further,  the  moral  systems  of  the  philoso 
phers  were  too  refined  for  the  common  people :  about  them, 
indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  but  seem  to 
have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts ;  and  even 
those  moral  truths,  which  the  philosophers  were  able  to 
prove  and  explain  to  others  with  sufiicient  clearness  and 
plainness,  they  had  not  sufiicient  authority  to  enforce  in  prao 
tice.  At  the  same  time  they  entertained  the  most  imperfect 
and  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, his  attributes  and  worship,  and  the  duties  and  ohligi»- 
tions  of  morality. 

Thus,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  ^e  world,  of  Uie  origin  of  evil,  and  of  the  cause  of  the 
depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind, 
and  which  they  acknowledged  and  deplored.  Equally  igno- 
rant were  they  of  any  method,  ordained  and  established  by 
the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected  be- 
tween G<xl  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be  exereised 
without  the  violation  of  his  attribute  of  iustice.  They  were, 
moreover,  ignorant^— at  least  they  taugnt  nothing  or  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and 
perseverance  in  it.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  hap- 
piness were  dark  and  confused ;  and  they  had  dark  and 
imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments :  for, 
although  their  poets  fancied  an  elysium  and  a  hell,  and  men- 
tion the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  «f  departed  men,  in -a  visi- 
ble form,  and  as  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  ^e  shades 
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below,  yet  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contriTed  re- 
straints for  the  Tulgar,  than  as  articles  of  their  own  belief. 
Consequently,  they  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for 
piety  and  ffood  manners ;  indeed  they  were  grrossly  ignorant 
of  moral  duties.  Thus  we  find  several  sects  esteeming  r«- 
venge  not 'only  lawful  but  praiseworthy;  teif-murder,  as  a 
proof  of  a  noble  mind ;  and  tne  looe  oftqiplaust^  as  the  great- 
est incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue  :  at  the  same  time  they 
countenanced,  both  oy  arguments  and  example,  the  most  fla- 
gitious practices.  Destitute  of  proper  authority  to  enforce 
ue  virtues  and  duties  which  they  did  recommend,  they  had 
DO  motives  powerful  enough  to  overrule  strong  temptations 
and  corrupt  inclinations :  their  own  example,  insteaa  of  re- 
commending their  precepts,  tended  to  counteract  them,  for  it 
was  generaUy,  even  in  the  very  best  of  them,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  tlieir  doctrines ;  and  the  detestable  vices  to  which 
many  of  them  were  addicted,  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy 
of  what  they  taught. 

Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present 
age,  we  learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  navigators 
and  travellers,  that  they  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  idolatry ;  and  that  their  religious  worship,  doc- 
trines, and  practices  are  equally  corrupt :  yet  they  also  pos- 
sess th6  same  light  of  reason  which  the  ancient  heathens  en- 
ioyed.  The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  shows  that  a 
aivine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  univer- 
sal corruption  and  dfegeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
the  proper  object  of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their 
present  duties  and  future  expectations.* 

But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence,— -especially  the 
confessions  made  by  uie  most  distinguished  ancient  phUoeo- 
phers,  of  their  neea  of  a  revelation,— it  has  been  contended 
DT  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  modem  times,  that  the  book 
oi  creation  or  of  nature  is  the  only  word  of  God ;  that  phi- 
losophy and  right  reason  are  fully  sufficient  to  instruct  and 
preserve  men  in  their  duty  ;  and,  consequentiy,  that  no  divine 
revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book  of 
nature  is  so  far  from  being  universally  intelligrible  or  con- 
vincing, that,  though  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  known 
from  it,  yet  very  few  of  the  human  race  have  learned  even 
the  principles  of  deism  from  it.  In  every  age,  where  the 
Scriptures  have  been  unknown,  almost  all  men  (as  we  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages)  have  been  gross  idolaters. 
How  inadequate,  indeed,  this  boasted  book  of  nature  is,  for 
the  purposes  of  universal  instruction,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  preachers,  as  well 
as  the  Bible  :  but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time, 
money,  nor  inclination,  to  become  astronomers  themselves, 
nor  to  attend  on  the  lectures  of  astronomers,  supposing  them 
to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  understand  it,  while  the 
Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in  mo- 
ral and  theological  knowledge ;  and  the  contradictory  and 
discordant  speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,^ 
both  in  religion  and  morals,  only  prove  that  such  a  revela- 
tion (if  it  had  not  already  been  given)  is  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary now  as  ever  it  was. 

U.  Such  a  revelation  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be:  but, 
are  we  certain — considering  them  simply  as  writings  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  productions  of  certain  men — ^that  they  are 
OBifuiNK,  that  is,  actually  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
the  different  books  are  ascribed,  and  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  AUTHBiiTic,  that  is,  that  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they 
really  happened  1  The  result  of  our  investigation  of  these 
important  questions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inquirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and 
records,  which  have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care, 
than  we  are  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  writ- 
ings, called  the  Scriptures,  which  are  now  in  our  hands. 
For,  in  the  fint  place,  the  manner  in  which  thev  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  resembles  that  in  which  otner  genuine 
books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  the  most  acute  adversaries  of  tne  Scriptures  have 
never  been  kble  to  invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  transmitted  to  us.'  Seamdly,  the  language  and  style 
of  writing,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  such  as 

>  The  details  of  evidence,  oa  which  the  foref  oinf  concliuloiui  are  totmtd, 
■re  Kjven  io  chap.  i.  pp.  15—22. 9upra. 

•  see  pp.  22—27.  tupra. 

•  For  the  tranamiaeton  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  chao.  U.  aeet  I.  ppi  38 
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prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  the  time  and  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and,  consequentiy,  that 
they  are  both  genuine  and  authentic.^  'thirdly^  such  a  mul- 
titude of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
persons,  &c.  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  affords  a  clear  and  unauestionable  proof  of 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  No  forged  or  false  ac- 
counts of  things  superabound  thus  in  peculiarities :  in  fact, 
no  forger  would  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  Uiis  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hanas  so  many 
criteria  by  which  to  detect  him ;  nor  eould  any  forger  or  re- 
later  of  falsehoods  produce  such  minute  details.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  faithful  records,  kept  from  time  to  time  by 
persons  concerned  in  the  transactions,  should  contain  such 
minute  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  But  it  would 
be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention,  and  greatest  stretch  of 
genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numbeness  particulars  as 
are  almost  every  where  to  1^  met  with  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ; — ^particulars,  the  falsehood  of 
which  would  most  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  detecting  them  if  they  had  been 
forged,  but  whose  acquiescence  vnth  them,  as  well  as  their 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  contained  in  these  books,  are 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity, abundantiy  sufficient  to  convince  eveir  candid 
inquirer.'  Fourthhf^  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  oooks  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity :  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic,  in  any 
place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  well 
qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.  If  the  oooks  of  the  Old  IJaia- 
ment  be  forgeries,  they  must  have  been  invented  either  by 
Gentiles,  by  Jews,  or  by  Christians.  By  the  GtniUu  they 
could  not  have  been  invented,  because  they  were  alike  igno- 
rant of  the  history  and  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  who  most 
unquestioni|bly  would  never  have  given  their  approbation  to 
writings  invented  by  them.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they 
are  not  the  fabrication  of  the  Jews^  because  they  contain  vari- 
ous difficult  precepts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  idola- 
tries and  crimes  of  that  people,  and  the  very  severe  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  them  by  Uod.  Now  all  these  discreditable 
facts  would  not  be  comprised  in  those  books  if  they  had  been 
invented  by  the  Jews.  And  the  Christians  could  not  have 
forged  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  these  were 
extant  long  before  the  Christian  name  had  any  existence.* 
Equally  impossible  is  it,  that  the  books  of  the  New  TVito- 
ment  could  have  been  forged ;  for  the  Jews  were  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  Christianity :  they  put  its  Founder  to 
death  ^  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  persecuted  his  disciples 
with  implacable  fury;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle 
the  new  religion  in  its  birth.  It  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  de- 
tected tiie  imposture  t  is  there  a  single  instance  on  record, 
where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history  upon  the 
world  against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  !  w' oold  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  receivcMl  the  Gospels,  if  they 
had  not  had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  really  ap- 
peared among  them,  and  performed  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
nim  1  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or  at  Corinth  have 
acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as  the  genuine 
works  of  I%ul,  if  he  had  never  preached  amon^  them  ?  Or, 
supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  mvention  and 
distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the 
other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  re- 
ceived without  conuadiction  in  all  tfie  Christian  communi- 
ties of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the  globe  \  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is 
the  invention  of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  happened 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  France 
during  tiie  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.' 

111.  But,  have  the  books  of  tiie  Old  and  New  Testaments 
been  transnutted  to  us  kntirb  and  uncobruprd  !  We  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  and  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory 
that  can  possibly  be  required.  For,  if  they  had  been  cor- 
rupted, such  corruptions  must  have  been  introduced  either  by 
Christians  or  by  Jews. 

«  See  p.  31.  mpra,  for  the  lancaaf  e  and  Kyle  of  the  Old  Tei 
"  ^ewTeaton    ^ 
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1.  With  legard  to  the  Old  Tutameni^  the  silence  of  the 
Tews  (who  would  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  attempt 
.f  it  had  been  made)  is  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  never  cor- 
rupted by  the  Christians,  And  if  the  Jews  had  either  muti- 
lated or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  have  expunged 
whatever  militated  against  the  character  or  honour  of  their 
nation :  but  the  silence  of  the  prophets  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  of  Christ  ana  his  apostles,  fully  proves 
that  no  obliteration  or  corruption  had  tnen  been  attempted. 
The  constant  reading  of  their  sacred  books  in  public  and  in 
private  f  which  were  at  once  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  of 
their  political  constitution),  and  the  numerous  copies  both  of 
the  original  as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  version,  together 
with  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  Jews 
were  divided  after  their  canon  was  closed,  and  the  reverence 
of  every  party  for  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  any  attempt 
at  falsification  improbable  and  impossible  before  the  time  of 
Christ;  and  after  that  event,  the  same  books  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  these  would  instantly  have  detected 
the  malice  and  frauds  of  the  Jews,  if  they  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  such  a  design. i 

4.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity 
and  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  thing  ma- 
terial. For  the  contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely 
the  same  now,  as  they  were  in  the  two  first  centuries  ;  to 
which  fact  we  may  add,  that  the  multiplication  of  copies, 
which  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  private,  the  reverence 
of  the  Christians  for  these  writings,  the  silence  of  their 
acutest  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly  have  charged 
them  with  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  extant,  are  all  so 
many  proofs  of  the  integrity  and  incorruptness  of  tlie  New 
Testament ;  which  are  further  attested  by  the  agreement  with 
it  of  all  the  quotations  from  it  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  Christians  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  times.^  it 
is  true  that  certain  books  are  cited,  or  referred  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant :  but  an 
examination  in  detail  of  those  books^  (which  does  not  admit 
of  abridgment)  has  shown  that  none  of  the  genuine  or  ca- 
nonical books  of  Scripture  have  been  lost. 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  eredihilHy 
of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  so  many  in  number,  and 
lived  at  such  a  distance  of^time  and  place  from  each  other, 
that,  if  they  had  been  impostors  (which  their  disinterested- 
ness, integrity,  and  impariiality  prove  them  not  to  have  been), 
it  would  have  been  impracticaole  for  them  to  contrive  and  to 
carnr  on  a  forgery  without  being  detected.  And  as  they 
neither  would  nor  could  deceive  tlie  world,  so  they  neither 
could  nor  would  be  deceived  themselves.  Every  page,  in- 
deed, of  these  books  proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  recorded ; 
and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was  never 
impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents.^  Secondly^  if  tiiere 
had  been  any  falsehood  in  the  account  of  such  transactions 
as  were  generally  known,  it  would  have  been  easily  de- 
tected :  for  these  accounts  were  published  among  the  people 
who  witnessed  the  events  relatea  by  the  historians,  and  who 
eould  easily  have  detected  fraud  or  falsehood,  if  any  such 
there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to  question  either 
the  reality  of  the  facts  or  the  fidelity  of  the  narrators. 
Thirdly^  the  credibility  of  the  authors  oi  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  them  being  confirmed  by  certain  onlinances  or  monuments 
of  ^reat  celebrity,  which  were  instituted  among  Jews  and 
Christians  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  par- 
ticular facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories,  at  the  very 
time  when  those  events  took  place,  and  which  have  subsisted 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  wherever  either  Jews  or 
Christians  are  to  be  found ;  but  which  ordinances  most 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  thus  observed,  in  commemo- 
ration 01  fictitious  events.^  To  this  consideration  we  may 
add,  that  the  wonderful  establishment  and  propa^tion  of 
Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  tne  entire  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion  which  it 
estaolishes ;  which  was  spread  far  and  wide,  by  the  force 
of  truth  that  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
which  has  continued  to  spreaul,  even  to  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  all  the  persecations  and  oppositions  which 
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it  has  experienced  from  its  numerous,  powerful,  and  most 
bitter  enemies.^  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  plainest  matter 
of  fact  could  induce  so  many  thousands  of  prejudiced  and 
persecuted  Jews,  to  embrace  the  humiliating  ana  self-deny- 
ing doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  held  m 
such  detestation  and  abnorrence.  Nor  could  any  thing  but 
the  clearest  evidence,  arising  from  undoubted  truth,  make 
multitudes  of  lawless  and  luxurious  heathens,  receive,  follow, 
and  transmit  to  posterity,  the  doctrine  and  writings  of  the 
apostles  :  especially  at  a  time  when  the  vanity  of  uieir  pre- 
tensions  to  miracles,  and  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  could  be  so 
easily  discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors ; — at  a  time 
when  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  to  the  greatest  contempt  and  to  the  most  im- 
minent danger.  Further,  an  additional  testimony  is  furnished 
to  the  credibility,  truth,  and  genuineness  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
by  their  agreement  with  profane  histo^,  both  natural  and 
civil,'  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins,  medals,  and 
ancient  marbfes,^  which  attest  the  reality  and  truth  of  many 
of  the  facts  therein  recorded :  in  short,  no  history  in  tiie 
world  is  confirmed  by  such  various  and  concurrent  testimo- 
nies as  that  related  in  the  Bible. 

V.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  entitled 
to  be  received  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed 
will  of  God, — ^in  other  words,  that  tliey  are  divinkly  in- 
spired,— ^we  have  evidence  of  various  lunds,  amounting  to 
moral  demonstration.  For  their  sacred  origin  is  evinced  by 
the  most  illustrious  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and  prophecy, 
which  carry  with  them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine 
interposition ;  and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  the  Almighty  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to 
an  imposture.  The  miracles  were  instantaneously  and 
publicly  performed  before  multitudes,  both  friendly  and 
hostile  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  wrougfht ;  they 
were  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials  were 
instituted  at  the  time  many  of  them  were  performed,  which 
continue  to  be  observed  to  the  present  time ; — a  manifest 
proof  this,  of  the  reality  of  those  miracles,  which  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who  witnessed  them,  could  never 
gainsay  or  deny,  though  they  vainly  attempted  to  evade 
Uiem.y  The  prophecies,  also,  were  Jelivcred  during  a  long 
succession  of  ages  by  persons  who  lived  at  different  and 
distant  times;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  particular  both 
with  respect  to  nations  and  individuals,  so  opposite  and  ap- 

Earently  so  irreconcileable,  that  no  human  wisdom  could 
ave  devised  them,  no  human  power  could  accomplish  them. 
Many  of  the  predictions,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power.  Ana  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of 
flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event 
has  minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  To  mention 
a  few  instances : — ^Nineveh  is  so  completely  destroyed,  that 
its  site  is  not  and  cannot  be  known ; — Babylon  is  made  "  a 
desolation  for  ever,  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water :" — ^Ty^e,  all  voyagers  and  travellers  concur  in  stating, 
is  become  *^  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to 
spread  their  nets  upon ;" — and  Egypt  is  "  a  base  kingdom, 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  ancT  still  tributary,  ana  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  servitude  to  strangers.  But  the 
great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had 
made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretell. 
And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  pre- 
diction concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that  almost 
every  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men  was 
most  distinctly  foretold.  'Hie  connection  of  the  predictions 
belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people,  give  additional  force  to  the  argument 
from  prophecy;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
union  which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluaing  the  artful  pre- 
tensions of  human  imposture,  ana  the  danng  opposition  of 
human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, that  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  instead 
of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person  whom 
they  regarded,  the  suffering  and  crupified  Saviour,  who  had 
been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
predictions  were  delivered  nearly  and  some  of  them  more 

•  See  pp.  67, 68.  supra. 

1  See  chap.  lil.  sect.  ii.  $  1.  pp.  69—78.  for  the  Old  Testamenti  and  f  2.  pp 
78—87.  for  tne  New  TeeCament. 

•  See  chap.  iii.  sect.  ii.  *3.  nn.  88—92.  supra. 
■  See  chap.  Iv.  gect  ii.  pp.  95—119.  supra. 
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than  thn^  thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  prescience  more  than  human  :  hut  the  collective 
force  of  all  taken  toerether  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  he 
necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  omniscience,  than  the 
establishment  of  their  authenticity  ;  and  this,  even  at  so  re- 
mote a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.i 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the 
Ihost  excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness 
(which  prove  their  divine  ori^n  and  inspiration),  in  the 
sublimity,  excellence,  and  sanctity  of  the  doctrines  and  moral 
precepts  which  they  deliver,  and  their  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind  ;^ — in  the  harmony 
and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist  ;3 — in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  their  enemies 
to  destroy  them;^ — and,  finally,  in  their  admirable  tendency 
(which  is  demonstrated  by  the  effects  which  are  invariably 
produced  wherever  the  Scriptures  are  cordially  and  sincerely 
Delieved)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ^ood  of  man- 
kind, and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  riofhteousness  in  the  world, 
and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedience 
upon  earth  for  Uie  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven.*  To 
which  we  may  add  the  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect, 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  over  every  other  religion  which 
has  ever  been  in  the  world.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  such  a  number  of  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duly 
and  impartially  considers  them ;  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  igno- 
rance of  those  evidences  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  infidelity 
which  at  present  exists  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

VI.  "The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate'  has 
justly  remarked,  "  is  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  nnished  with 
minute  accuracy,  to  instruct  men  as  in  something  altogether 
new,  or  to  excite  a  vain  admiration  and  applause ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and  more  extensive,  compre- 
hending in  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  order,  along 
with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensations 
of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things." — "  Other  books  may  afford  us 
much  entertainment  and  much  instruction,  may  gratify  our  cu- 
riosity, may  delight  our  imagination,  may  improve  our  under- 
standings, may  ^m  our  passions,  may  exalt  our  sentiments, 
may  even  improve  our  hearts.  But  they  have  not,  they  can- 
not have,  that  authority  in  what  they  affirm,  in  what  they 
require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threaten,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have.  There  is  a  peculiar  weight  and  energy  in  thtm 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.  Their  de- 
nunciations are  more  awful,  their  convictions  stronger,  their 
consolations  more  powerful,  their  counsels  more  authentic, 
their  warnings  more  alarming,  their  expostulations  more  pe- 
netrating. There  are  passages  in  them  throughout  so  sublime, 
BO  pathetic,  full  of  such  energy  and  force  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience,  yet  without  the  least  appearance  of  labour  and 
study  for  that  purpose ;  indeed,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  so 
noble,  60  well  suited  to  the  sad  condition  of  hnman  kind ;  the 
morals  have  in  them  such  purity  and  dignity ;  the  doctrines,  so 
many  of  them  above  reason,  yet  so  per/ectly  reconcileable 
with  it;  the  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarized  with 
such  easy  simplicity,  that,  the  more  we  read  and  study  these 
writings,  with  pious  ditpositiona  and  judicious  attention^  the 
more  we  shall  see  and  feel  of  the  hand  of  God  in  them."  Thus 
are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  standard  of 
our  lives ;  and  thus  do  they  point  out  to  us  the  only  way  by 
which  to  attain  solid  comu>rt,  peace,  and  happiness.  "  But 
that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  value,  that  which 
renders  them,  strictly  speaking,  inestimable,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they, 
and  they  only,  contain  the  words  of  eternal  Ife.  TJohn  vi.  68.) 
In  this  respect  every  other  book,  even  the  noblest  composi- 
tions of  man,  must  fail ;  they  cannot  give  us  that  whicti  we 
most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  us 
than  all  ot^er  things  put  together^rriRNAL  lipk. 

**This  we  must  look  for  nowhere  but  in  Scripture.    It 


•  Bee  ch*p.  It.  sect  HI.  pp,  123—128.  supra,  for  a  view  of  the  prophecies 

•  •      .  126—129.  for  IhoF -      .  . 
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■  Bee  euap.  it.  teci.  iii.  pp,  va — 1».  supra,  loi 
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•  See  chap.  ▼.  sect.  I.  pp.  142, 143.  supra. 
>  See  chap.  ▼.  sect.  ii.  p.  167.  supra, 

«  See  chap.  ▼.  sect.  iii.  p.  166.  supra. 

»  See  chapt  ▼.  sect  Iv.  pp.  169—177.  supra. 

•  See  chap.  ▼.  sect.  v.  pp.  177—180.  supra. 

T  Archbishop  Seeker,  Worki,  vol  iii.  pp.  310, 311. 


is  there,  and  there  only,  that  we  are  informed,  from  autho- 
rity, of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  of  a  future  judgment,  of  a  state  of  eternal 
happiness  to  the  good,  and  of  eternal  misery  to  the  bad.  It 
is  there  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
reiits  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness;  with  the 
guilt,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  brought 
on  all  their  posterity ;  which,  together  with  their  own  per- 
sonal and  voluntary  transgressions,  rendered  them  obnoxious 
to  God^s  severest  punishments.  But  to  our  inexpressible 
comfort,  we  are  further  told  in  this  divine  book,  Uiat  God  is 
full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  goodness;  that  he  is  not  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  he  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  save  his  soul  alive.  In  pity,  therefore,  to 
mankind,  he  was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  should 
at  once  satisfy  his  justice,  show  his  extreme  abhorrence  of 
sin,  make  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  release  all,  who  accepted  the  terms  proposed  to 
them,  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  to  teach 
us  a  most  holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion,  to  reform  us 
both  by  his  precept  and  example;  and,  lastly,  to  die  for  our 
sins,  and  to  rise  again  for  our  justification.  Bj  him  and  his 
evangelists  and  apostles  we  are  assured,  that  it  we  sincerely 
repent  of  our  sins,  and  firmly  believe  in  him  and  his  Gospel, 
we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings  and  his  righteousness, 
have  all  our  transgressions  forgiven  and  blotted  out  ;-i-shall 
be  justified,  that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
God ; — shall  have  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our 
future  conduct ; — and,  if  we  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  uniform 
f  though,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  imperfect)  obe- 
dience to  all  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  shall,  through  his  merits, 
be  rewarded  with  everlasting  glory  in  the  life  to  come."* 
Thus  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  "  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  reouired  of  any  man,  Uiat  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought 
reouisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."® 

Vll.  Such,  then,  being  the  utility,  excellence,  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the 
best  guide  we  can  consult,  but  the  only  one  that  can  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all 
carefully  and  constantly  to  peruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that 
through  them  they  may  become  "perfect,  thoroughly  fur^ 
nished  to  every  ffood  work.">o  This,  indeed,  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  divine  command,"  and  to  the  design  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice 
of  the  church  in  ancient,'^  and  in  modem  times,  and  by  the 
gracious  promise  made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true 
believers,  that  **  they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God.">*  What 
time  is  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  must  ever  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  time  ou^t  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  important  study, 
and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity  and 
humility  ;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention  ;>^  accom- 
panied by  prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching  ;**  togethei 

•  BIkIi-  |i  i'l.ii.-U'^,  rcpliiTrBnTi  tSl.  Matthew,  ••■■.'..  -  j  j.    '.   .  -L. 

•  AfiM  !>'  H  orih<<  tiiLi'^il  Utuirch  uM^rrar  Hmrnin  aiui  LrikanrJ.  The  suf- 
ficiency ..^r  S,  ii|'riij  r  i..i  aMv  iJlu^emlfiil  hy  tii>^hii\}  Ti-in\\nf  CtllriH^eiirs  of 
ChristidH  Clj*  Lili'i;.V,  vnl.  ii  ffp  1*J>— tyti.);  hy  Bishop  VanitiilJert  UbuiiptOD 
hect.  |'[),  61— Tiij/by  Uf  JiJwanJf^  in  htr*  '■'Dijcoiira*  C0ncemiiif  the  Au- 
thorit;f,  Wiy\e,  and  ri?rf«M:iirtn  of  tiic  Btnolmaf  iht-  D|tl  snd  NewTes!siiient," 
vol.  iii  pp,  I — ^^,t  and  itiii«l  tlJilioraiely  bf  Archbi^hflp  TU1ciuh:»d  in  his 
•'  Rule  or  I'liith,"  emveetiUly  part  iv.  spcr  ti.  To  iheiie  works  ihe  «fudtrnt  is 
refprn'H.  wlnct  H  deurnui  oC  Liivi>iiii|£&ttnf  this  knporiHot  topic. 

io  2Tira  lit.  17.  ^^  ?4raiicm  rKi  tfciiiFTiTiis%  John  t  39. 

••  P>«[  cKli,  SM    Acti  xvM.  n    2Tiiii.  iJL  15.  PmL  i.  2, 

»•  Ui  hv  la.  Ji?r.  vjjti.  ai-  John  si,  15.  H^b.  viii.  II.  tml  iohn  jcvl.  13. 
Luke  Jti.  13.  Eph. ).  IT.  ''The  neTclation  otiho  llnjly  f?lio«t  inT>pirf>th  the 
true  meaninn  of  the  Scripture  to  us :  in  truth,  we  cannot  without  it  attain 
true  Bavins  knowledjte."  Second  Homilt/ of  the  Scripture. — "Quo  eiiam 
spiritu  BcrTptunp  faciie  sunt,  eo  spiritu  legi  desiderant,  ipao  eciam  intelli- 
genda:  sunt.  Nunquam  Ingredieris  in  aennum  PauU,  donee  usu  boom  in- 
tentionis  in  lectione  ejus,  et  aiudio  aaaidua  meditationia,  spirituin  ejua  im- 
biberis.  Nunquam  intelliges  David,donec  ipB&  expedentift  ipaoa  Paalmoruin 
afTeciua  indueris.  Sicque  de  rcUquia."  St.  Bernard.  Epist,  ad  lYatres 
Montis  Dei. 

I*  '*  Without  attention,"  says  a  ploua  but  neglected  writer  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  "all  books  are  alike,  and  all  equally  inaignlficant ;  for  he 
that  adverts  not  to  the  sense  of  what  he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  sicnifjr 
no  more  to  him,  than  the  most  exquisite  music  does  to  a  man  perfectly 
deaf.  The  leUera  and  syllables  of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than  those 
of  another  book :  it  is  the  sense  and  meaning  only  that  is  divinely  inspired ; 
and  he  that  considers  only  the  former,  may  as  well  entertain  himself  witli 
the  spelling-book."    Lively  Oraclea,  sect.  viii.  *26. 

!•  ''Though  the  natural  man  may  well  enough  apprehend  the  letter  and 
grammatical  sense  of  the  word,  yet  its  power  and  energy— that  Instnuative, 
persuasive  force  whereby  it  works  upon  our  heart8,i8  peculiar  to  the  Spirit ; 
and,  therefore,  without  hxs  aids  the  Boripture,  while  it  lies  c        '    ' 
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with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God, 
and,  laying  aside  all  prejudice,  to  follow  the  Scrijptures 
wherever  conviction  may  lead  our  minds.  For  it  is  indubita- 
ble, that  persona  of  pitty^  who  art  anxiously  dssirous  of  the 
knmvUdge  of  divine  irutk^  are  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  Cfod  in 
Mearehmg  out  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  particularly  in  snch 
subjects  as  have  an  especial  reference  to  faith  and  religious 
practioe.* 

In  order,  however,  to  study  the  Scriptures  ari^it,  it  should 
be  recollected  &at  they  are  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one 
entire  book  or  treatise.  **  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is, 
indeed,  perfectly  distinct  from  human  science,  in  that  it 
emanates  immediately  from  the  fountain  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 
Yet  has  it  this  in  common  with  human  science,  that  it  is 
made  by  its  heavenly  Author  to  flow  through  the  channel  of 
human  instruction.  While,  therefore,  toe  receive  it  not  as  tlie 
word  of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God  (1  Thess. 
ii.  13.),  we  must  nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered 
to  us,  clothed  in  the  language  of  men,  and  subject  to  the 
general  rules  of  human  composition.  The  deference  due  to 
It  as  a  divine  production  does  not  interfere  with  this  province 
of  human  learning;  it  only  exacts. submission  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  revelation,  to  which  the  critical 
investigation  is  entirely  subordinate."' 

But  besides  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of 
"die  Holy  Scriptures,  a  further  motive  to  the  diligent  study 
of  them  presents  itself,  in  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  us 
for  this  purpose  by  the  numerous  publications  on  the  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which  have  appeared  at 
different  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  precepts  it  is  the 
design  of  the  present  work  to  concentrate.  In  fact,  **  a  will- 
ingness to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  implies  a  will- 
ingness to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  in 
the  truth,  and  for  security  against  error."'  Tlie  value  of 
such  helps  was  never  questioned,  except  by  those  who  chose 
to  despise  what  they  did  not  possess.  **  They  are  of  dis- 
tinguished value  in  theology ;  but  then,'  like  every  thing 
else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  province.  While  they 
are  supreme  in  the  concerns  of  human  investigation,  they  are 
subordinate  in  those  of  divine.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
right  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  fr^r  its 
absence.  Like  the  armour  of  the  ancient  warrior,  if  the 
native  vigour  of  the  frame  can  wield  them  with  alertness  and 
skill,  they  are  his  defence  and  ornament :  but  if  this  vigour 
be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advantage  whatever ;  they  become, 
on  the  contrary,  a  burden  and  an  mcumbrance." 

With  regard  to  the  order  to  be  pursued  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  it  max  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  will  be 
desirable  to  peruse  those  books  first  which  are  written  in  the 
plainest  style,  and,  consequently,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  mind ;  and  aflerwards  to  proceed  gradually 
from  the  easier  books  to  such  as  are  more  aifficult,  and  espe- 
cially to  read  those  in  succession  which  are  of  parallel  argu- 
ment; from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  from  3ie 
•impler  books  to  such  as  are  more  abstruse. 

Further,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  the  several 
dispensations  given  by  God  to  mankind,  besides  this  elemen- 
tary reading  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
studied  according  to  the  historical  order  of  time.  This  mode 
of  reading  the  Bible  will  at  once  help  both  the  memory  and 
the  judgment:  it  will  also  discover  to  us  those  connections 
and  dependencies  which  are  otherwise  undiscernible.  Many 
chapters  and  books  of  Scripture  are  out  of  their  proper  place, 
according  to  the  order  of  time ;  which  if  put  in  their  proper 
chronological  order  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  would  reflect 
not  a  little  light  upon  each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  which  the  Bible  com- 
mences, we  have  a  continued  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  Next  to 
that,  in  order  of  time,  lies  the  narrative  contained  in  the  book 
of  Job  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  first  written  bookj,  in  which 
we  meet  with  several  vestiges  of  the  patriarchal  tneology ,  as 
recorded  in  Genesis,  but  with  no  references  to  any  of  the 

eyes,  may  still  be  as  a  book  that  is  sealed  (Isa.  xzix.  II.),  and  be  as  ineffec* 
tive  as  if  the  characters  were  ille^ible.'^  Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  %  24. 
^  .Non  est  dubitandam,  virosjpioa  et  vtritatis  divina.  ciipidot  adjuvari  a 
Spiritu  Dei  in  acrutando  Scrtpturtb  aenau^  in  iis  qiiidem  rebus  qiiaB  pro- 
pric  ad  fidem  et  mores  pertinent— Erncsli  Inslitiitio  Interpretis  Novi  Tes- 
tameoti,  p.  25.  LipstiB,  1792.— Though  the  truth  of  God  receives  not  testi< 
mony  from  men,  it  is  pleasing  lg[  observe  it  thus  expressly  recognised  by 
men  of  such  intellectual  greatness  as  John  Augnstus  Emesti ;  who  is  ad' 
mitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  elegant  scholars  of  modem 
Germany. 

•  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  22. 

'  Ibid.  p.  41.  The  whole  of  his  second  sermon,  on  the  moral  qualifications 
requisite  ibra  right  apprehensioii  of  the  Sacred  Word,  is  truly  exceUeot. 


succeeding  parts  of  the  sacred  history.  Then  comes  the 
book  of  £xodus,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle  for  the  service  of  God ;  from  which  taber- 
nacle He  gave  those  ordinances  for  his  service,  which  are 
related  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  After  these  ordinances  had 
been  issued,  the  Israelites  performed  those  joumevings  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  together  with  the  incidents  that 
befell  them  in  each,  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  When  their 
wanderings  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia  were  drawn  to  a  close, 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  departure,  recapitulated  and  ex- 
plained the  preceding  laws  and  ordinances  to  them,  as  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  coincident  circum- 
stances, under  tlie  command  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of 
Moses,  are  narrated  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name;  and 
of  their  succeeding  history  we  have  an  account  in  the  book 
of  Judges.  But  3ie  history  contained  in  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Chronicles,  is  so  interwo- 
ven, that  it  requires  very  considerable  attention  to  develope 
it;  and,  unless  the  different  synchronisms  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  the  several  psalms  and  prophecies,  previously 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity*  be  also  interwoven  in  the  order 
of  time,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  (not  to  say  impractica- 
ble) critically  to  understand  the  sacred  history.  After  the 
captivity,  thf  affairs  of  the  Jews  are  continued  by  Ezra, 
Esther,  and  Nehemiah,  in  whose  narratives  the  predictions 
of  Haggrai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  (by  whom  the  canon  was 
closed),  ought  in  like  manner  to  he  interwoven,  together  with 
such  of  the  psalms  as  manifestly  appear,  from  internal 
evidences,  to  nave  been  composed  subsequently  to  the  cap- 
tivity,^ 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  four  evangelists  have  given 
us,  in  so  many  memoirs,  an  historical  relation  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  same  in  substance, 
but  different  in  many  particulars. .  Now,  if  their  several  nar- 
ratives be  digested  and  arranged  into  one,  in  the  order  of  time, 
this  would  throw  much  light  upon  various  passages,  which 
in  a  detached  state  appear  difficult  to  be  understood.^  The 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  gives  us  a  short  history 
of  &e  Church,  from  Christ^s  ascension,  together  with  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  sufferings  and  labours  oi  Peter  and  Paul.  The  insertion 
of  the  different  apostolical  epistles  according  to  the  several 
times  and  seasons  when  tliey  were  written  (so  far  at  least 
as  we  can  collect  them  from  attending  circumstances),  would 
further  be  of  great  use,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  understand 
them.^  The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  closes 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  gives  a  prophetical  history  of  the 
church  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  must  be 
studied  by  itself. 

"I  can  speak  it  from  experience,"  says  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,'  "  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  if  they  be  read  cursorily  or  carelessly ;  but  if  a 
man  exercise  himself  therein  constantly  and  conscientiously, 
he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  book  whatsoever." — "  The  genuine  philosophy 
of  Christ,"  says  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  *'  cannot 
be  decived  from  any  source  so  successfully,  as  from  the  books 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles ;  in  which,  if  a 
man  philosophize  with  a  pious  spirit,  preying  rather  than 
arguing,  he  will  find  that  there  is  nothing  conclucive  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  performance  of  any  duty  of  human 
life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these  writing,  laid  down,  dis- 
cussed, and  determined,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  mau- 
ner."8 

*  In  the  second  yolume  of  thffl  work  the  prophetical  books  are  arranged 
In  order  of  times.  The  author  had  it  in  contemplation  to  haveattPmpteJan 
arrangement  of  tlie  entire  Scriptures,  on  the  plan  above  noticed ;  but  he  has 
happily  been  anricipated  in  this  laborious  undertaking,  so  far  as  respects 
tlie  Old  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  m  his  work,  entitled 
"The  Holy  Bible,  arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical  Older."  Lon- 
don, 1S21,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  See  an  account  of  this  work  tn/ra,  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  vol.  li.    [Note  to  the  third  ediiinn.] 

•  For  an  account  of  the  various  Harmonies  of  the  Four  Gospels,  see  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  vol  ii. 

•  Cradock's  Apostolical  History.  Benson's  History  of  the  first  planting  of 
Christianity,  and  Sevan's  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  especially  the  Hev. 
Geo.  Townsend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,  may  here  be  noticed  as  pariicuuu-ly  useful  helps  for  studying  the 
apostolic  epistles  in  the  order  of  time. 

'  Prfflf  inParaphr.  in  Luc. 

*  Existimopuram  illam  Chrtstl  philosophiam  non  aliunde  f^licius  hanrirt^ 
qu'im  ex  evangelicis  libris,  quAm  ex  apostolicis  Uteris :  in  qui  bus  si  quis  pie 
philosophetur,  orana  magis  qu6m  argumeniana,  nihil  esse  inveniet,  quod 
ad  hommis  felicitatem,  nihil  quodad  uUam  hujusvitSB  functionem  pertineat, 
quod  in  his  non  sit  traditnm,  discussum,  et  absolutum.  Erasmds,  cited  la 
Dr.  Knox's  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  2S6,  ad  edit. 


ON 


THE    CRITICISM    AND    INTERPRETATION 


THE    SCRIPTURES. 


Criticism,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
art  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  any  object  pro- 
posed to  our  consideration.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  it 
was  fashionable,  for  a  considerable  time,  among  the  literati 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  employ  this  term  as  indicating 
merely  that  kind  of  labour  and  judgment  which  was  em- 
ployed in  settling  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  text  of  any  author.  But  the  term  is  now  generally  used 
in  a  much  more  enlarged  sense,  viz.  to  indicate  any  kind  of 
labour  or  judgment,  which  is  occupied  either  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  text  itself,  or  in  settlin?  or  explaining  it.  To 
the  former  the  German  philosophers  have  ffiven  the  appella- 
tion  of  lower  eriticum/  while  the  latter  nas  been  termed 
higher  eritieitm^  because  its  objects  and  results  are  of  a  much 
more  important  nature.*  In  this  latter  sense,  the  term  is  taken 
in  the  present  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  FIRST  PART,  which  treats  on  Scriptare-Criticism,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  a  concise  account  of  the  Languara  in 
which  the  Sacr^  Volume  is  written ;  together  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Critical  History  of  its  Text,  and  of  the  several  Di- 
visions and  Subdivisions  of  it,  which  have  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Sources  of  Sacred  Criticism  are  next 
discussed,  including  a  particular  account  of  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  Histoir  of  Uie 
Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  nature  or  Various 
Readings,  and  the  means  of  determining  genuine  read- 
ings, are  then  considered,  together  with  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  and  the  nature  and 
different  kinds  of  Harmonies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

In  the  SECOND  part  the  principles  and  subsidiary  means 
of  Scripture  Interpretation  are  discussed,  together  with  the 
application  of  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
both  exegetical  and  practical. 


PART  I. 

ON   SCRIPTURE-CRITICISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THE    LANGUAGES   IN   WHICH   THE    OLD   AND   NEW    TESTAMENT^   ARE    WRITTEN. 


A  KNOWLBDoc  of  the  original  langfuages  of  Scripture  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary, 
to  him  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Happily,  the  means  of  acquiring 
these  languages  are  now  so  numerous  and  easy  of  access, 
that  the  student,  who  wishes  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oracles  of  God  from  pure  sources,  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
guides  to  direct  him  in  this  delightful  pursuit. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  HEBREW  LAKOUAOE. 

Tniroduetory  remarht  on  the  Oriental  or  Shemitith  lan- 
guage; — ^I.  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  language. — ^11.  Hittorical 
thetch  of  thia  language^  and  of  the  etudy  of  Hebrew, — 
IIL  And  of  itt  character*, — IV.  Of  the  vovtel  point; — 
V.  Hebrew  accents. 

The  languages  of  Western  Asia,  though  differing  in 
respect  to  dialect,  are  radically  the  same,  ana  have  been  so, 
as  far  back  as  any  historical  records  enable  us  to  trace  them. 
Palestine,  Syria,  Fhcenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
and  also  Ethiopia  are  reckoned  as  the  countries,  where  Uie 
languages  commonly  denominated  On'en/a/ have  been  spoken. 
Of  Tate,  many  critics  have  rejected  the  appellation  *  Onenial^'* 
as  bein^  too  comprehensive,  and  have  substituted  that  of 
*Shemitieh,*  a  denominative  derived  from  Shem,  Against 
this  appellation,  however,  objections  of  a  similar  nature  may 
be  urged ;  for  no  inconsideraole  portion  of  those,  who  spoke 
the  languages  in  question,  were  not  descendants  of  Shem.    It 

>  Muntinche,  Bre^isExpoaltio  Critices  Vet.  Fned.  pp.  1,2.  Jahn'a  Diiser- 
tationH,  by  Prof.  Stuart,  pp.  64, 65.    Clerjci  ArsCritica,  pp.  1,  2. 
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is  matter  of  indifference  which  appellation  is  used,  if  it  be 
first  defined. 

The  Oriental  Languages  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal dialects,  viz.  the  Aramiean,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic. 

1.  The  Aramsum.  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Babylonia  or  Chaldaea,  is  subdivided  into  the  Syriac  and 
Chaidee  dialects ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  East 
and  West  Aramaean. 

2.  The  Hebrew  or  Canaanitish  ([Isa.  xix.  18.)  was  spoken 
in  Palestine,  and  probably  with  little  variation  in  Phcenicia, 
and  the  Phcenician  colonies,  as  at  Carthage  and  other  places. 
The  names  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  dialects  are  too  few, 
and  too  much  disfigured,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty 
how  extensively  these  languages  were  the  same  as  the  dialect 
of  Palestine. 

3.  The  Arabic^  to  which  the  Ethiopic  bears  a  special  re- 
semblance, has,  in  modem  times,  a  great  variety  of^  dialects, 
as  a  spoken  language,  and  is  spreaii  over  a  vast  extent  or 
country.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  former 
state,  it  appeara  more  anciently  to  have  been  principally 
limited  to  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 

Tlie  Arabic  is  very  rich  in  forms  and  words ;  the  Syriac, 
so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  is  comparativdy  limited  in  both ; 
the  Hebrew  holds  a  middle  place  between  them,  both  as  to 
copiousness  of  words  and  variety  of  forms. 

Besides  the  preceding  dialects,  there  are  many  slighter 
variations  of  language,  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
general  names  by  local  appellations.  Thus,  the  Ephraimites 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  lettera  o  (s)  and  v  (sh), 
as  the  Hebrews  did,  in  speaking :  hence  the  Ephraimites 
pronounced  Stbboleth  instead  of  S/itbboleth.  (Judges  xii.  6.^ 
Nehemiah  was  indignant  that  part  of  his  countrymen  should 
speak  the  lan^iage  of  Ashdod.  (Neh.  xiii.  23—25.) 

The  Hamarttem  Dialect  appears  to  be  composed  (as  one 
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miffht  expect,  see  2  Kings  xviL)  of  Anunean  and  Hebrew : 
and  the  slighter  varieties  of  Arabic  are  as  numerous  as  the 
provinces  where  the  language  is  spoken. 

All  the  Oriental  or  Sheinitish  languages  are  distinguished 
from  the  Western  or  European  Tongues,  in  gener^,  by  a 
nnmber  of  peculiar  traits,  viz. : — 

(I.)  Several  kinds  of  guttural  letters  are  found  in  them, 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  mark ;  and  some  of  which  our 
organs  are  incapable  of  pronouncing  after  the  age  of  ma- 
tonty. 

(2.)  In  general,  the  roots  are  tri-literal,  and  of  two  syllar 
bles.     By  tar  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  are  verbs. 

(3.)  F^nouns,  whether  personal  or  adjective,  are,  in  the 
obUque  cases,  united  in  the  same  word  with  the  noun  or 
Terb,  to  which  they  have  a  relation. 

(4.^  The  verbs  nave  but  two  tenses,  the  past  and  future ; 
and,  m  general,  there  are  no  optative  or  subjunctive  moods 
distinct^  marked. 

(5.)  The  genders  are  only  masculine  and  feminine ;  and 
these  are  extended  to  the  verb  as  well  as  to  the  noun. 

(6.)  For  the  most  part,  the  cases  are  marked  by  preposi- 
tions. Where  two  nouns  come  together,  the  latter  of  which 
is  in  the  genitive,  the  first  in  most  cases  suffers  a  change, 
which  indicates  this  state  of  relation ;  while  the  latter  noun 
remains  unchanged  ;  that  is,  the  governing  noun  suffers  the 
change,  and  not  the  noun  gavemea. 

(7.;  To  mark  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  no 
special  forms  of  adjectives  exist.  But  from  this  observation 
the  Arabic  must  be  excepted ;  which  for  the  most  part  has 
an  extensive  form  of  adjectives,  that  marks  both  the  com- 
parative and  superlative. 

(8.)  Scarcely  any  composite  words  exist  in  these  languages, 
if  we  except  proper  names. 

(9.)  Verbs  are  not  only  distinguished  into  active  and  pas- 
five  by  their  forms ;  but  additional  forms  are  made,  by  the 
inflections  of  the  same  verb  with  small  variations,  to  signify 
the  cause  of  action,  or  the  frequency  of  it,  or  that  it  is  re- 
flexive, reciprocal,  or  intensive,  &c. 

(lO.i  All  these  dialects  (the  Ethiopic  excepted),  are  writr 
ten  suia  read  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  the  alphabets 
consisting  of  consonants  only,  and  the  vowels  being  gene- 
rally written  above  or  below  the  consonants.* 

I.   OUOIIV  OF  THB  HeBRXW  LaNOUAGB. 

Of  all  the  Oriental  Languages,  the  Hbbrew  bears  marks 
of  being  the  most  ancient :  in  this  language  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  and  pas- 
sages which  are  in  the  Chaldiean  dialect,  and  which  are 
specified  in  sect.  iii.  p.  31.  infra.  Numerous  appellations 
have,  at  different  times,  been  given  to  this  lan^age.  In 
the  Scriptures  it  is  nowhere  called  Hebrew.  This  term,  as 
it  is  used  in  John  v.  3.  and  in  several  other  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  does  not  refer  to  the  biblical  Heorew,  but 
to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  prevalent  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  26.  it  is  called  the 
language  of  the  Jewt,  In  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Parar 
phrases  of  the  Old  Testament  the  appellation— ^/j^/on^uf — 
IS  first  applied  to  it :  but  the  name,  by  which  it  is  usually 
distinguished,  is  Hebrew^  as  being  the  language  of  the  He- 
brew nation.' 
^  Concerning  the  origin  of  this  name  there  has  been  con- 
siderable diflSrence  oi  opinion.  According  to  some  critics, 
it  derived  its  name  from  Heber,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Sh«n  (Gen.  x.  21.  25.  xi.  14.  16,  17.) :  but  other  learned 
men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  derived  from  the  root  ->3p 
(ab^)  to  past  over^  whence  Abraham  was  denominated  the 
Hebrew  (Gen.  xiv.  13.),  having  ooMcrf  over  the  river  Eu- 
phrates to  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  last  opinion 
appears  to  be  best  founded,  from  the  general  fact  that  the 
most  ancient  names  of  nations  were  appellative.  **But, 
whatever  extent  of  meaning  was  attachea  to  the  appellation 
Hebrew,  before  the  time  of  Jacob,  it  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  limited  only  to  his  posterity,  and  to  be  synony- 
mous with  laraelite. 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language  must  be  dated  farther 
back  than  the  period,  to  which  we  can  trace  the  appellation 
Hebrew,  It  is  plain,  from  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
in  Canaan,  that,  wherever  Abraham  sojourned,  he  found  a 
language  in  which  he  could  easily  converse,  viz.  the  Hebrew 
or  Fhcenician  lan^age."  That  this  was  originally  the 
language  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  the  names  of  nations 

<  Stoarl's  Hebrew  Onunmar.  pp.  1,  2.  (first  edition  )  Robinaon's  edition 
of  Cabnct's  Dictionary  abricliced,  pp.  606—607. 
•  Hodge's  Biblical  Reportor  J,  vol.  ii.  p.293. 


being  appellative,  and  from  other  facts  in  rsspect  to  the 
formation  of  this  dialect.  Thus,  the  IVext  is,  in  Hebrew, 
o«  (yum),  which  means  the  mo,  ^at  is,  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  other  proper  word  for 
toest,  so  it  must  be  evident  that  the  langusige,  in  its  distino* 
tive  and  peculiar  forms,  must  have  been  formed  in  Pales- 
tine.' 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jonathan  the  author  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  Aben-Ezra,  have  affirmed 
that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language  spoken  in  Paradise ; 
and  their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Origen,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  some  other  fathers,  as  well  as  by  some 
modem  critics  and  philologers.  Huet,  however,  and  the 
majority  of  modem  critics,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  language 
spoken  by  Adam  perished  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel.  But  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  if  the  original 
parents  of  mankind  were  placed  in  Western  Asia,  they  spoke 
substantially  the  language  which  has  for  more  than  fifty 
centuries  pervaded  that  country.*  Without  adopting,  there- 
fore, the  nypothesis  just  stated,  which  rests  only  on  bare 
probabilities,  we  may  obserye,  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world ;  at  least  we  know 
of  none  that  is  older :  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
the  general  language  of  men  at  the  dispersion ;  and,  how- 
ever it  might  have  subsequently  been  altered  and  improved, 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  languages,  or 
rather  dialects,  which  have  since  arisen  in  the  world.* 

Various  circumstances,  indeed,  combine  to  prove  that  He- 
brew is  the  original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debased 
by  foreign  idioms.  The  words  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
very  short,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion,  as  may  be  seen 
on  reference  to  any  Hebrew  grammar  or  lexicon.  The  names 
of  persons  and  places  are  descriptive  of  their  nature,  situation, 
accidental  circumstances,  &c.  The  names  of  brates  express 
their  nature  and  properties  more  sigrnificantly  and  more  accu- 
rately than  any  other  known  language  in  the  world.  The 
names  also  of  various  ancient  nations  are  of  Hebrew  origin, 
being  derived  from  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Shem.  Ham,  and 
Japhet :  as,  the  Assyrians  from  Ashur ;  the  Elamites  from 
Elam ;  the  Aramarans  from  Aram ;  the  Lydians  from  Lud ;  the 
Cimbrians  or  Cimmerians  from  Gomer ;  the  Medians  from 
Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet;  the  lonians  from  Javan,  &c.* 
Further,  the  names  given  to  the  heathen  deities  suggest  an 
additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  originali^  of  de  He- 
brew language:  thus,  Japetus  is  derived  from  Japhet;  Jove, 
from  Jehovah  ;  Vulcan,  from  Tubal-Cain,  who  first  disco- 
vered the  use  of  iron  and  brass,  &c.  icjc.  Lastly,  the  traces 
of  Hebrew  which  are  to  be  found  in  very  many  other  lan- 
guages, and  which  have  been  noticed  by  several  learned  men, 
afford  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  antiquity  and  priority. 
These  vestiges  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Phcenician,  and  other  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  who  dwelt  nearest  to  Babylon,  where 
the  first  division  of  langua^s  took  place.' 

The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  diffused  very 
widely  by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who  had  factories  and 
colonies  on  almost  every  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia :  that  it 
was  identically  the  same  as  was  spoken  in  Canaan,  or  Phoe- 
nicia, is  evident  from  its  being  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Joshua, 
who  gave  to  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  appel- 
lations which  are  pure  Hebrew ;  such  are,  Kiriath-sepher,  or 
the  city  of  books,  and  Kiriath-sannah,  or  the  c//y  of  teaming, 
(Josh.  XV.  15.  49.^  Another  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
languages  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
versing with  the  Canaanites,  without  an  interpreter ;  as  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua,  with  Rahab  (Josh,  ii.);  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3 — 25,),  &c. 
But  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  languages 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fragrments  of  the  Punic  tongue  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors.    That  the  Cartha- 

S'nians  (Pceni)  derived  their  name,  origin,  and  language  from 
e  Phoenicians,  is  a  well-known  and  authenticated  fact ;  and 
that  die  latter  sprang  from  the  Canaanites  might  easily  be 
shown  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  as  well  as  from 
their  manners,  customs,  and  ordinances.    Not  to  cite  the 

■  Stuart'ii  Heb.  Oram.  p.  6. 

•  Huet,  Dcmonstr.  Evans.  Prop.  IV.  c.  13.    Calmet,  Diaaertatloii  nir  te 

Ereinicre  Langiie.    Alber,  HermeDeut.  Vet  Test  torn.  I.  p.  321.    Stuart'i 
[eb.  Gram.  p.  6. 

•  Dr.  Gr.  Bbarpe'a  DtsaertaUooa  on  the  Origin  of  Lingiuif  et,  Ac.  p.  83 
et»eq. 

•  Grottus  die  Veritato,  lib.  I.  sec.  16.  Waltoo'a  Prologomena  to  the  London 
-    lolt,  prol.  iU.  f  6.  (p.  76.  ed.  Dathii.) 

'altoo,  PioL  lU.  f  7,a  (pp.  76,  77.) 
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testimonies  of  profane  authors  on  this  point,  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  Bishop  Walton,  "we  have  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  they  were  considered  as  the  same  people,  in 
the  fact  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Canaanites  being  used  pro- 
miscuously to  denbte  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country. 
Compare  "Exod.  vi.  15.  with  Gen.xlvi.  10.  and  Exod.  xvi. 
33.  with  Josh.  v.  12.,  in  which  passages,  for  the  Hebrew 
words  translated  CanaanitUh  and  land  of  Canaan^  the  Sep- 
tuagint  reads  Phoenician  and  the  country  of  Phoenicia. 

n.  HisTORiCAi.  Sketch  ov  the  Hebrew  Language. 

The  period  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  David  has 
been  considered  the  goUkn  age  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  declined  in  purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  or  Manasseh,  having  received  several  foreign  words 
from  the  commercial  and  political  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
and  Israelites  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  This 
period  has  been  termed  the  silver  age  of  tne  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. In  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and 
tne  Babylonish  captivity,  the  purity  of  the  language  was 
neglectea,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into 
it,  that  this  period  has,  not  inaptly,  been  designated  its  iron 
age.  During  the  seventy  years  captivity,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  entirely  lost  their  native  tongue, 
yeX  it  underwent  so  considerable  a  change  from  their  adop- 
tion of  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  countries  where  they 
had  resided,  that  afterwards,  on  their  return  from  exile,  they 
spoke  a  dialect  of  Chaldee  mixed  with  Hebrew  words.  On 
this  account  it  was,  that,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
read,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret  them  to  the  people 
in  the  Chaldaean  language ;  as,  when  Ezra  the  scribe  brougiit 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Sloses  before  the  congregation,  the 
Levites  are  said  to  have  caused  the  people  to  understand  the 
law, -because  they  read  in  the  booky  in  the  law  of  (rodj  dis- 
tinctly, AND  GAVE  THE  SENSE,  AND  CAUSED  THEM  TO  UNDER- 
STAND THE  READING.  (Neh.  viii.  S.y  Some  time  after  the 
return  from  the  great  captivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken 
altogether :  though  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  and  studied, 
by  the  priests  and  LevLtes,  as  a  learned  language,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  expound  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  the 
people,  who,  it  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  general  contents  and  tenor ;  this  lastr 
mentioned  period  has  been  called  the  leaden  age  of  the  lan- 
guage.* "  How  longr  the  Hebrew  was  retained,  both  in 
writing  and  conversalion ;  or  in  writing,  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  conversation,  it  is  impossibleto  determine. 
The  coins,  stamped  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  are  all 
the  oriental  monuments  we  have,  of  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  latest  canonical  writers,  and  the  advent  of 
Christ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  these  are  in  Hebrew,  At 
the  time  of  the  Maccabeej*,  then,  Hebrew  was  probably 
understood,  at  least,  as  the  language  of  books ;  perhaps,  in 
Borne  measure,  also,  among  the  better  informed,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  conversation.  Ilut  soon  after  this,  the  dominion 
of  the  Seleucidae,  in  Syria,  over  the  Jewish  nation,  uniting 
with  the  former  influence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in 
promoting  the  Aramaean  dialect,  appears  to  have  destroyed 
the  remams  of  proper  Hebrew,  as  a  living  language,  and  to 
have  universally  substituted,  in  its  stead,  the  Hebraeo- Ara- 
maean, as  it  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  From 
the  time  when  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  vernacular,  down  to  the 
present  day,  a  portion  of  this  dialect  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  has  always  been  the  subject  of  study 
among  learned  Jews.  Before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
there  were  flourishing  Jewish  academies  at  Jerusalem; 
especially  under  Hillel  and  Shanamai.  After  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  schools  were  set  up  in  various  places,  but  par- 
ticularly they  flourished  at  Tioerias,  until  tne  death  or  R. 
Judah,  <urnamed  Hakkodesh  or  the  Holy,  the  author  of  the 
Mishna ;  about  a.  d.  230.  Some  of  his  pupils  set  up  other 
schools  in  Babylonia,  which  became  the  rivals  oi  these. 
The  Babylonisn  academies  flourished  until  near  the  tenth 

1  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  above  pmctice  pxists  at  the  present  time, 
•moDgthe  Karaite  Jews,  at  Symphcropol,  in  Crtin  Tarlary ;  where  the  Tar- 
tar translation  is  read  logeirier  wifh  XhH  Hebrew  Text.  (See  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton's  Letter,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  tlie  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  76.)  A  aiinilar  practice  obtains  amonc  the  Syrian 
Christians  at  Travancore,  in  the  East  Indies,  w!iere  the  Syriac  is  the  learn- 
ed language  and  the  language  of  the  church ;  wliile  the  Malaycdim  or  Mal- 
abar is  ttie  vernacular  language  of  the  country.  The  Christian  priests  read 
the  Scriptures  from  manuscript  conies  in  lYxe  former,  and  expound  them  in 
the  UiUer  to  the  people.  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

%  Walton,  ProL  iil.  1 15— M.  (pp.  84—07.)  Schleusner's  Lexicon,  voce, 
EC^»r(.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad.  Vet  F(edus,  pp.  94—96.  Parkhurst  (Gr.  I<ex.  voce, 
KCDsif)  has  endeavoured  to  show,  but  unaaccewfuU/i  that  no  duuige  from 
flflbrew  10  Ciialdae  ever  took  place. 


century.**'  From  the  academies  at  Tiberias  and  in  Babylo- 
nia, we  have  received  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  Ui^Masora 
(of  all  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the 
present  volume),  and  the  written  vowels  and  accents  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the 
Rabbins  has  a  close  affinity  with  the  later  Hebrew  ;  especially 
the  first  and  earliest  part  of  it,  the  Mishna. 

ni.  Antiquity  or  thb  Hebrew  Characters. 

The  present  Hebrew  Ghtracters,  or  LfCtters,  are  twenty 
two  in  number,  and  of  a  sauare  form :  but  the  antiquity  of 
these  letters  is  a  point  that  has  been  most  severely  contested 
by  many  learned  men.  From  a  passage  in  Eusebius's  Chro- 
nicle,^ and  another  in  Jerome,'  it  was  inferred  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  that  Ezra,  when  he  reformed  the  Jewish  church, 
transcribed  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
square  letters  of  the  Chaldteans :  and  that  this  was  done  for 
the  use  of  those  Jews,  who,  being  bom  during  the  captivity, 
knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  had  been  educated.  Consequently,  the  old  character, 
which  we  call  the  Samaritan,  fell  into  total  disuse.  This 
opinion  Scaliger  supported  b^  passages  from  both  the  Tal- 
muds,  as  well  as  from  rabbinical  writers,  in  which  it  is  ez- 
presslv  affirmed  that  such  characters  were  adopted  by  Ezra. 
But  tne  most  decisive  confirmation  of  Uiis  point  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  which  were  struck  be- 
fore the  captivity,  and  even  previously  to  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  characters  engrraven  on  all  of  them  are 
manifestly  the  same  with  the  modem  Samaritan,  though  with 
some  trifling  variations  in  their'  forms,  occasioned  oy  the 
depredations  of  time.  These  coins,  whether  shekels  or 
half  shekels,  have  all  of  them,  on  one  side,  the  golden 
manna-pot  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi.  32,  33.),  and  on  its 
mouth,  or  over  the  top  of  it,  tnost  of  them  have  a  Samaritan 
Aleph,  some  an  Alepn  and  Schin,  or  other  letters,  with  this 
inscription,  The  Shekelof  Israel,  in  Samaritan  characters.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  to  be  seen  Aaron*s  rod  with  Amends, 
and  in  the  same  letters  this  inscription,  Jenuakm  the  holy. 
Other  coins  are  extant  with  somewhat  different  inscriptions, 
but  the  same  characters  are  engraven  on  them  all.^ 

The  opinion  originally  produced  by  Scaliger,  and  thus  de- 
cisively corroborated  by  Qpins,  has  been  adopted  by  Casao- 
bon,  Vossius,  Grotius,  Bishop  Walton,  Louis  Cappel,  Dr. 
Prideaux,  and  other  eminent  biblical  critics  and  philologers, 
and  is  now  generally  received  :  it  was,  however,  very  strenu- 
ously though  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  passages 
from  rabbinical  writers,  that  fmth  the  square  and  the  Sama- 
ritan characters  were  anciently  used ;  the  present  square 
character  being  that  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law,  ana  the 
copy  deposited  in  the  ark,  were  written;  and  the  other  cha- 
racters being  employed  in  the  copies  of  the  law  which  were 
made  for  private  and  common  use,  and  in  civil  affairs  in 
general ;  and  that,  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the 
former  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  on  all  occasions,  leaving  the 
latter  to  the  Samaritans  and  apostates.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  strong  evidence  aorainst  BuxtorPs  hypothesis, 
which  is  afforded  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  when  wo 
consider  the  implacable  enmity  that  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  it  likely  that  the  one  copied  from 
the  other,  or  that  the  former  preferred,  to  the  beautiful  letters 
used  by  their  ancestors,  the  rude  and  inelegant  characters  of 
their  most  detested  rivals  1  And  when  the  vast  difference 
between  the  Chaldee  (or  square)  and  the  Samaritan  letters, 
with  respect  to  convenience  and  beauty,  is  calmly  considered, 
it  must  he  acknowledged  that  they  never  could  have  been 
used  at  the  same  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
which  of  these,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the  original 
characters,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  any  change  of  the 
words  has  arisen  from  the  manner  of  writing  them,  because 
the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs  almost  always  agree, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  form  of  these  characters  lias  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods:  this  appears  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Montfaucon,'  and  is  implied  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  making  the 
characters,  in  which  manuscripts  are  written,  one  test  of 
their  age."  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Chaldee  or  square 
character  was  the  common  one :  as  in  Matt.  v.  8«  the  yod  is 
referred  to  as  the  smallest  letter  in  the  alphabet.  It  is  highly 

>  Stuart's  neb.  Gram.  p.  12.  «  Sub  anno  4740. 

•  Pr«f.  ia  1  Reg. 

•  Walton.  Prol.  iU.  IS9-^.  Cpp  103—126.)  Caxpsov,  Cridcm  Sacra. 
pp.226— IMl.  Bauer.  Critica Sacra,  pp.  Ill— 127. 

"*  Ilexapla  Orlgenia,  toin.  i.  pp.  22.  et  acq. 

•  DiMertatkw  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  voL  I.  pp.  310-314. 
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probable  that  it  was  the  common  character,  when  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  was  made ;  because  the  departures  in  the 
Hebrew  text  from  that  version,  so  feir  as  they  have  respect 
to  the  letters,  can  mostly  be  accounted  for,  on  the  ffround, 
that  the  sc^uare  characters  were  then  used,  and  that  the  final 
letters  which  vary  from  the  medial  or  initial  form,  were  then 
wantingr.i 

IV.  ANTiQumr  of  the  Hebrew  Vowel  Points. 

But  however  interesting  these  inquiries  may  be  in  a  phi- 
lological point  of  view,  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  be 
satisfied  concerning  the  much  litigated,  and  yet  undecided, 
question  respecting  tlie  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points  ;  be- 
cause, unless  the  student  has  determined  for  himself,  after  a 
mature  investigation,  he  cannot  with  confidence  apply  to  the 
study  of  this  sacred  language.  Three  opinions  have  been 
offered  by  learned  men  on  this  subject.^  By  some,  the  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  is  maintained  to  be  coeval  with 
the  Hebrew  language  itself:  while  others  assort  them  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  he  compiled  the  canon,  transcribed  the  books 
into  the  present  Chaldee  characters,  and  restored  the  purity 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  A  third  hypothesis  is,  that  they  were 
invented,  about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  by  the  doc- 
tors of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
and  establishing  the  genuine  pronunciation,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  were  learning  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
lliis  opinion,  first  announced  by  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  adopted  by 
Cappel,  Calvin,  Luther,  Casaubon.  Scaliger,  Masclef,  Erpe- 
nius,  Houbigant,  L^Advocat,  Bishops  Walton,  Hare,  and 
Lowth,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  Geddes,  and  other  eminent  critics, 
British  and  foreign,  and  is  now  generally  received,  although 
some  few  writera  of  respectability  continue  strenuously  to 
advocate  their  antiquity.  The  Arcanum  Pundaiianis  Aeve- 
latum  of  Cappel  was  opposed  by  Buxtorf  in  a  treatise  De 
Punehrum  Vocalium  JinliquUaie,  by  whom  the  controversy 
was  almost  exhausted.  We  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

That  the  vowel  points  are  of  modem  date,  and  of  human 
invention,  the  anti-punctists  argue  from  the  following  consi- 
derations :— 

1.  **  The  kindred  Shemitish  languages  anciently  had  no  writ^ 
ten  vowels.  The  most  ancient  Estrangelo  and  Kufish  charac- 
ters, that  is,  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
were  destitute  of  vowels.  The  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and 
nearly  all  the  Phoenician  ones,  are  destitute  of  them.  Some  of 
the  Maltese  inscriptions,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  Phcenician 
have  marks,  which  probably  were  intended  as  vowels.  The  Ko- 
ran was  confessedly  destitute  of  them,  at  first.  The  punctua- 
tion of  it  occasioned  great  dispute  among  Mohammedans.  In 
some  of  the  older  Syriac  writings  is  found  a  single  point,  which, 
by  being  placed  in  difierent  positions  in  regard  to  words,  served 
as  a  diacritical  sign.  The  present  vowel  system  of  the  Syrians 
was  introduced  so  late  as  the  time  of  Theophilus  and  Jacob  of 
Edeasa.  (Cent  viii.)  The  Arabic  vowels  were  adopted  soon 
aner  the  Koran  was  written ;  but  their  other  diacritical  marks 
did  not  come  into  use,  until  they  were  introduced  by  Ibn  Mokla 
(about  ▲.  D.  900),  together  with  the  Nishi  character,  now  in 


S.  The  Samaritan  lettera,  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were 
the  same  with  the  Hebrew  characten  before  the  captivity,  have 
no  pointi ;  nor  are  there  any  vestiges  whatever  of  vowel  points 
to  be  traced  either  in  the  shekels  struck  by  the  kings  of  Israel, 
or  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  words  have  alwa5s  been 
read  by  the  aid  of  the  four  lettera  Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Jod, 
which  are  called  matret  lectionity  or  mothen  of  reading. 

3.  The  copies  of  the  Scriptures  used  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues to  the  present  time,  and  which  are  accounted  particularly 
sacred,  are  constantly  written  without  points,  or  any  distinctions 
of  verses  whatever :  a  practice  that  could  never  have  been  intro- 
duced, nor  would  it  have  been  so  religiously  followed,  if  vowel 
points  had  been  coeval  with  the  language,  or  of  divine  authority. 
To  this  iact  we  may  add,  that  in  many  of  the  oldest  and  best 
manuscripts,  collated  and  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  either 
there  are  no  points  at  all,  or  they  are  evidently  a  late  addition  ; 
and  that  all  the  ancient  various  readings,  marked  by  the  Jews, 
regard  only  the  letten:  not  one  of  them  relates  to  the  vowel 
points,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  these  had  been  in  use. 

4.  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  ascribes  the  invention  of  vowel  points 
to  the  doctora  of  Tiberias,  and  has  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  learned  rabbins. 


»  Bcnart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  16. 


•  Ibid.  p.  19. 


5.  The  ancient  Cabbalists*  draw  all  their  mysteries  fnim  the 
letten ;  but  none  from  the  vowel  points ;  which  they  could  not 
have  neglected  if  they  had  been  acquainted  vHA  them.  And 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  points  were  not  in  existence  when 
the  Cabbalistic  interpretations  were  made. 

6.  Although  the  Talmud  contains  the  determinations  of  the 
Jewish  docton  concerning  many  passages  of  the  law,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  points  were  not  affixed  to  the  text  when  the  Tal- 
mud was  composed  ;  because  there  are  several  disputes  concern- 
ing the  sense  of  passages  of  the  law,  which  could  not  have  been 
controverted  if  the  points  had  then  been  in  existence.  Besides, 
the  vowel  points  are  never  mentioned,  though  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  noticing  them  oflered  itself,  if  they  had  really  lhenl)een 
in  use.  The  compilation  of  the  Talmud  was  not  finished  until 
the  9ixth  century,* 

7.  The  ancient  various  readings,  called  Keri  and  Ketib,  oi 
Khetibh  (which  were  collected  a  short  time  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud),  relate  entirely  to  consonants  and  not  to 
vowel  pointo ;  yet,  if  these  had  existed  in  manuscript  at  the  time 
the  Keri  and  Khetib  were  collected,  it  is  obvious  that  some  re- 
ference would  directly  or  indirectly  have  been  made  to  them. 
The  silence,  therefore,  of  the  collectors  of  these  various  readings 
is  a  clear  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  vowel  points  in  their  time. 

8.  The  ancient  versions, — for  instance,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  and  the  Greek  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  but  especially  the  Septua- 
gint  version, — all  read  the  text,  in  many  passages,  in  senses  dif> 
ferent  firom  that  which  the  points  determine  them  to  mean. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  points  had  then  been  known, 
pointed  manuscripts  would  have  been  followed  as  the  most  cor-, 
rect ;  but  as  the  authon  of  those  venions  did  not  use  them,  it  is 
a  plain  proof  that  the  points  were  not  then  in  being. 

9.  The  ancient  Jewish  writen  themselves  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  vowel  points,  which  surely  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  Much  stress 
indeed  has  been  laid  upon  the  books  of  Zohar  and  Bahir,  but 
these  have  been  proved  not  to  have  been  known  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  Even  Buxtorf  himself  admits, 
that  the  book  Zohar  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the 
tenth  century  ;  and  the  rabbis  Gredaliah  and  Zachet  confess  that 
it  was  not  mentioned  before  the  year  1290,  and  that  it  presents 
internal  evidence  that  it  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  is  pretended. 
It  is  no  uncommon  practice  of  the  Jews  to  publish  books  of  re- 
cent date  under  the  names  of  old  writers,  in  order  to  render  their 
authority  respectable,  and  even  to  alter  and  interpolate  ancient 
writers  in  order  to  subserve  their  own  views. 

10.  Equally  nlent  are  the  ancient  &then  of  the  Christian 
chureh,  Origen  and  Jerome.  In  some  fingments  still  extant,  of 
Origen's  vast  biblical  work,  entitled  the  Hexapla  (of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page),  we  have  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  and  which,  it  appears,  was  widely  different  from  that  which 
results  from  adopting  the  Masoretic  reading.  Jerome  also,  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  where  he  notices  the  difierent  pro- 
nunciations of  Hebrew  words,  treats  itnfy  of  the  lettert,  and  no- 
where mentions  the  points,  which  he  surely  would  have  done, 
had  they  been  found  in  the  copies  consulted  by  him. 

11.  The  letters  h,  n,  i,  i  (Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Yod),  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Masorites,  are  termed  quietcentf  because,  accord- 
mg  to  them,  they  have  no  sound.  At  other  times,  these  same 
lettera  indicate  a  variety  of  sounds,  as  the  fimcy  of  these  critics 
has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  them  by  points.  This  single  cir- 
cumstance exhibits  the  whole  doctrine  of  points  as  the  baaeleae 
fabric  of  a  vinen.  To  suppress  altogether,  or  to  render  insig- 
nificant, a  radical  letter  of  any  word,  in  order  to  supply  its  place 
by  an  arbitrary  dot  or  ajictitiout  mark,  is  an  invention  fraught 
with  the  grossest  absurdity .< 

a  The  Cabbaliflts  were  a  set  of  rabbinical  doctors  among  the  Jews,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  atiidyinjt  the  Cabbala,  a  mysterious  kind  of 
science,  comprising  mystical  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and  metaphysi- 
cal speculations  concerning  the  Deity  and  other  beings,  which  are  found  in 
Jewish  writings,  and  are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  a  secret  tradi- 
tion from  the  earliest  ages.  By  considering  the  numeral  powers  of  the  iPt- 
ters  of  the  sacred  text,  and  changing  and  transposing  them  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  art,  the  Cabbalists  extracted  senses  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  very  different  from  those  which  the  exprospions  seemed 
naturally  to  import,  or  which  were  even  intended  by  their  inspired  authors. 
Some  learned  men  have  imagined,  that  the  Cabbalists  arose  soon  after  the 
time  of  Ezra;  but  the  truth  Is,  that  no  Cabbalistic  writings  are  extant  but 
what  are  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  For  an  enter- 
taining account  of  the  Cabbala,  and  of  the  Calibalistical  philosophv.  see  Mr. 
Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  CS— 94.,  or  Dr.  Enfield's  History  of  Pl'iilosouh y. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  199—221.  *^  ' 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Talmud,  see  part  ii.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  I.  %  6, 
infra. 

'•  Wilson's  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  48. 
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1 2.  lastly,  as  the/rtf  veatigM  of  the  points  that  can  he  traced 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Rabbi  Ben  Asher,  president 
of  the  wester*  school,  and  of  Rabbi  Ben  Naphthali,  chief  of  the 
eastern  school,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, we  are  justified  in  assigning  that  as  the  epoch  when  the 
system  of  vowel  points  was  established. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  which  the  majority  of  the  learn- 
ed rest  their  convictions  of  the  modem  date  of  the  Hebrew 
points :  it  now  remains,  that  we  concisely  notice  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  Buxtorfs  and  their  followers  for  the 
antiquity  of  these  points. 

1.  From  the  nature  of  all  languages  it  is  urged  that  they  re- 
quire vowels,  which  are  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  words. 

This  is  readily  conceded  as  an  indisputable  truth,  but  it  is  no 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points :  for  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage always  had  and  still  has  vowels,  independent  of  the  points, 
without  which  it  may  be  read.  Origen,  who  transcribed  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Greek  characters  in  his  Hexapla,  did  not 
invent  new  vowels  to  express  the  vowels  absent  in  Hebrew 
words,  neither  did  Jerome,  who  also  expressed  many  Hebrew 
words  and  passages  in  Latin  characters.  The  Samaritans,  who 
used  the  same  alphabet  as  the  Hebrews,  read  without  the  vowel 
points,  employing  the  tnatrea  lectionia,  Alcph,  He  or  Hheth, 
Jod,  Gin,  and  Vau  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  for  vowels  ;  and  the  Hebrew 
may  be  read  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
letters,  by  supplying  them  where  ^ey  are  not  expressed,  agreea- 
bly to  the  modem  practice  of  the  Jews,  whose  Talmud  and  rab- 
binical commentators,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  the  law  preserved 
in  the  synagogues,  are  to  this  day  read  without  vowel  points. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  reading  of  Hebrew  would  be  rendered 
very  uncertain  and  difficult  without  the  points,  after  the  Un- 
guage  ceased  to  be  spoken. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  even  after  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  ver- 
nacular language,  its  true  reading  might  have  been  continued 
iUnong  learned  men  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  also  in  their 
schools,  which  flourished  before  the  invention  of  the  points.  And 
thus  daily  practice  in  reading,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the 
context,  would  enable  them  not  only  to  fix  the  meaning  of  doubt- 
ful words,  but  also  to  supply  the  vowels  which  were  deficient. 
and  likewise  to  fix  words  to  one  determinate  reading.  Cappel,i 
and  after  him  Mascief,'  have  given  some  general  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  matret  lectionit,  to  enable  us  to  read  Hebrew 
without  points. 

3.  *'  Many  Protestant  writers  have  been  led  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  points,  by  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  un- 
pointed text ;  which  would  oblige  us  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

"  This  argument,  however,  makes  against  those  who  would 
suppose  Ezra  to  have  introduced  the  points :  for  in  that  case, 
from  Motes  to  hit  day  the  text  being  unpointed  must  have  been 
obscure  and  uncertain ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  why  should  not 
the  unpointed  text  have  remained  intelligible  and  unambiguous 
after  hb  time,  as  it  had  done  before  it  ?  This  argument,  more- 
over, grants  what  they  who  use  it  are  not  aware  of:  for  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  unpointed  text  is  ambiguous  and  uncertain,  and 
would  oblige  us  in  consequence  to  recur  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  Romanists  may  prove — at  least  with  every  appearance  of 
truth — that  it  has  always  been  unpointed,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  church  to  explain  iu  Many  writers 
of  that  communion  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  can  be  read  and  understood  like 
the  Samaritan  text ;  for  although  several  words  in  Hebrew  may, 
when  separate,  admit  of  diflferent  interpretations,  the  context 
usually  fixes  their  meaning  with  precision  ;^  or,  if  it  ever  fail  to 
do  so,  and  leave  their  meaning  still  ambiguous,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  interpretations  of  ancielit  translators  or  commentators. 
We  must  likewise  remember,  that  the  Masorites,  in  affixing 
points  to  the  text,  did  not  do  so  according  to  their  own  notions  how 
it  ought  to  be  read  :  they  followed  the  received  reading  of  their 
day,  and  thus  fixed  unalterably  that  mode  of  reading  which  was 
authorized  among  them  ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  reject  these 
points  as  their  invention,  and  consider  that  they  never  were  used 
by  any  inspired  writer,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  we  must  go  to  a  supposed  infallible 
church ;  for  we  acknowledge  the  divine  original  of  what  the 
points  express,  namely,  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  letters 

and  words  of  the  sacred  texU"^ 
• 

«  Arcanum  Punctstionis  revelatum,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
•  Orammatica  Ilt^braica,  vul.  i.  eap.  1.  %  iv. 

■  Thus  the  EnsUiih  verb  to  tkin  lias  two  opposite  meanings ;  but  the  con- 
Isxt  will  always  determine  which  It  bears  in  nny  passage  wliere  it  occurs. 
4  llamUloors  Inuod.  to  the  ii^tudy  of  the  liebrow  Scriptures,  pp.  14,  45. 


4.  In  further  proof  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  vowel  points, 
some  passages  have  been  adduceid  firom  the  Talmud,  in  which  oc- 
centt  and  verset  are  mentioned.  The  &ct  is  ^^jnx^mA^  but  it  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  points ;  neither  is  mention  of  certain 
words  in  the  Masoretic  notes,  as  being  irregularly  punctuated, 
any  evidence  of  their  existence  or  antiquity  :  for  the  Masora  was 
not  finished  by  one  author,  nor  in  one  century,  but  that  sjstem 
of  annotation  was  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  various  He- 
brew critics  through  several  ages.  Hence  it  happened  that  the 
latter  Masorites,  having  detected  mistakes  in  their  predecessors 
(who  had  adopted  the  mode  of  pronouncing  and  reading  used  in 
their  day),  were  unwilling  to  alter  such  mistakes,  but  contented 
themselves  with  noting  particular  words  as  having  been  inregu- 
larly  and  improperly  pointed.  These  notes,  therefore,  fumiih  ns 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  points  before  the  time  of  the  first 
compilers  of  the  Masora.' 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  arguments  usually  urged  for  and 
against  the  vowel  points,  and  from  an  impartial  consideration 
of  them,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judffe  for  himself. 
The  weitrht  of  evidence,  we  apprehend,  w^illl)e  found  to  de- 
termine ui^ainst  them :  nevertheless,  *^  the  points  seem  to  have 
their  uses,  and  these  not  inconsiderable ;  and  to  have  this  use 
among  others, — that,  as  many  of  the  Hebrew  letters  have 
been  corrupted  since  the  invention  of  the  points,  and  as  the 
points  subioined  orifrinally  to  the  tme  letters  have  been  in 
many  of  tnese  places  re^larly  preserved,  these  points  will 
frequently  concur  in  proving  the  tmth  of  such  corruptions, 
and  will  point  out  the  methc^  of  correcting  them.**^ 
V.  Hebrew  Accents. 

Besides  the  vowel  points,  the  antiquity  of  which  has  been 
considered  in  the  precedin(;r  pages,  we  meet  in  pointed  He- 
brew Bibles  with  other  marks  or  signs  termed  Accents;  the 
system  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  the  vowel  points,  inasmuch  as  these  points  are  often 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  accents.  The  latter  therefore 
must  have  oricrinated  contcmporanrously  with  the  written 
vowels,  at  least  with  the  completion  of  the  vowel  system. 
Respecting  the  desig'n  of  the  accents  there  has  been  great 
dispute  anion?  Hebrew  grammarians.  Pn)fessor  Stuart,  who 
has  discussed  tliis  subject  most  copiously  in  his  valuable 
Hebrew  Grammar,  is  of  opinion  that  they  w^ere  desig^ned, 
not  to  mark  the  tone-syllable  of  a  word  or  the  inteipunction, 
but  to  regulate  the  cantillatiim  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews,  from  time  immemorial  in  the  public 
reading  of  the  ^Scriptures,  have  eaniiUaied  them,  that  is,  read 
in  a  kmd  of  half  siiiging  or  recitative  way.  In  this  manner 
most  probably  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  when  he  was  overheard  and  interrogatea  by 
Philip,  r  Acts  viii.  30.)  In  this  manner  also  Mussulmea 
read  the  Koran ;  and  the  people  of  the  East  generally  deliver 
public  discourses  in  this  way.  The  mode  of  cantillating 
Hebrew  in  ditTerent  countries  is  at  present  various,  but 
guided  in  all  by  tlie  accents ;  that  is,  the  accents  are  used  as 
musical  notes,  though  various  powers  are  assigned  to  them.^ 
The  mode  of  reading  with  Hebrew  accents  will  be  found 
treated  at  less  or  greater  length  in  most  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
mars with  points. 

A  bibliographical  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Biule  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  L  Sect.  I.,  and^  of  the 
principal  Hebrew  jrrammars  and  lexicons,  both  with  and 
without  points,  in  Part  U.  Chap.  IV.  Sect,  I.  and  11. 


SECTION  a. 

ON  the  oreek  lanouaob. 

I.  Similarity  of  the  Greek  language  of  the  J^ew  TettametU 
-with  that  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  Greek  ttrm 
Hon, — ^11.   The  JWw   Teatament  vfhy  written  in  Greek,-^ 

•  Walton,  Prol.  »i.  §«  3ft~fi6.  (pp.  126-170.)  Car|»ov.  Crit  Sscr.  Vet 
Teat  part  i.  c.  t.  sect.  vii.  pp.  242—274.  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  eap.  ir.aecL 
ii.  (Op.  pp.  701—711.)  Oerartl'fl  Institutes,  pp.  32--38.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  VeC 
Fcedua,  pp.  129—131.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  128—141.  Prideaux'a  CoO' 
necUon,  vol.  i.  part  1.  book  5.  ppu  347—961.  8th  editioa.  Rishop  Marsh  (Lec- 
turer, partii.  pp.  135—140.)  has  enamerated  tho  priocipal  treatises  fnr  and 
against  the  Towel  points. 

•  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dissertation  I.  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  p.  946. 
■>  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  22,  23.  6a    (First  edition.)    In  pp.  64-^ 

66.,  and  Appendix  (E,)pp-  314—356.  Mr.  Stuart  has  treated  at  large  on  the 
number,  names,  mode  of  writing,  prose  and  poetic  conaecutkm,  orif  iaal  de> 
sign,  and  iuiportance  of  the  Hebrew  acceoU. 
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•  in.  Examination  of  Hi  otifle^-lV,  Ito  Dialecto — Hehra^ 
iomo — Rabbiwi9m9'-~Arammiom9-^Latini9mo — Pertiomoand 
aUcioma, 

1.  SianLARiTT  or  thb  Grkek  Lanouaob  of  the  New  Tes- 

TAMBMT  WITH  THAT  Of  THE  ALEXANDRIAN  OR  SePTUAOINT 

Greek  Version. 

Ir  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  be  necessary  and  desirable^  in 
order  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  aright,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  language  is  of  equal  importance  for 
understanding  the  New  Testament  correctly.  It  is  in  this 
language  that  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  executed ;  and  as  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament thought  and  spoke  in  the  Chsddee  or  Syriac  tongrues, 
whose  turns  of  expression  closely  corresponded  with  Uiose 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  when  they  wrote  in  Greek,  necessarily  resem- 
bled that  ot  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint.  And  as  every 
Jew,  who  read  Greek  at  all,  would  read  the  Greek  Bible, 
the  style  of  the  Septuagint  again  operated  in  forming  the 
style  of  the  Greek  Testament.*  llie  Septuagint  version, 
therefore,  being  a  new  source  of  interpretation  eaually  im- 
portant to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
biblical  student. 

II.  A  variety  of  solutions  has  been  given  to  the  question, 
WHY  THE  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek. 

The  true  reason  is  simply  this, — ^that  it  was  the  language 
best  understood,  both  by  writers  and  readers,  being  spoken 
and  written,  read  and  understood,  throughout  the  Koman 
empire,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In  fact, 
Greek  was  at  that  time  as  well  known  in  the  higher  and 
middle  circles  as  the  French  is  in  our  day ;  almost  all  Ro- 
mans, who  had  received  any  tincture  of  education,  speaking 
it  in  addition  to  their  mother  tongue.  To  the  universality 
of  the  Greek  language,  Cicero,'  beneca,'  and  JuvenaP  bear 
ample  testimony :  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  having 
haa  both  political,  civil,  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  and  being  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  their  having  cultivated  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  GreekSj  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament,  all  sufficiently  account  for  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language;  to  which  we  may  add  the  fact, 
that  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  in  use  among  the  Jews  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before  the  Christian  sera;  which  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  language  had  not  been 
familiar  to  tiiiem.  And  if  the  eminent  Jewish  writers,  Philo 
and  Josephus,  had  motives  for  preferring  to  write  in  Greek, 
there  is  no  reason — at  least  there  is  no  general  presumption — 
why  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel  might  not  use  the 
Greek  language.*  But  we  need  not  rest  on  probabilities.  For, 

1.  It  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  of  all  classes  must  at  that  time 
(b.  c.  175—140)  have  understood  the  language  of  their  con- 
querors and  oppressors,  the  Macedonian  GreeKS  under  Anti- 
ochus.  falsely  named  the  Great,  and  his  successors. 

2.  Further,  when  the  Macedonians  obtained  the  dominion  of 
western  Asia,  they  fill^  that  country  with  Greek  cities. 
The  Greeks  also  possessed  themselves  of  many  cities  in 
Palestine,  to  which  the  Herods  added  many  others,  which 

t  Btebop  Bfanh's  Leetarea,  part  Hi.  pp.  90.  31.  The  qnestion  relatiTe  to 
the  8uppoB«d  Hebrew  originals  or  Saint  Matinew's  Ooepel,  and  of  the  Epia- 
tie  to  the  Hebrews,  ia  Durposelr  omitted  in  this  place,  as  it  ia  considered  in 
the  sabaequent  part  orthia  work. 

*  OraL  pro  Archia  Poeta,  c.  10.  6r»ca  leguntur  in  omnibtufere  genii- 
bus ;  Latina  aoia  finiboa.  exiguia  aane,  continentur.  Joliiia  Cieaar  aUesta  the 
prevalence  of  Che  Greek  language  in  GauL  De  BelL  OaL  lib.  i.  c.  29.  lib.  vi. 
c.  14.  (vol  i.  pp.  23.  161.  edit  Bipont)  '* 

s  in  eonaoiat.  ad  Helvlam,  c.  6.  Quid  sibi  volunt  in  medlla  barbarorum 
regienibaa  Ormea  wrbet  7  Quid  inter  Indoa  Peraaaque  Meuedtmieu*  aer- 
mo  1  Scrthia  et  totiia  ille  ferarum  indomitarumqae  gentium  tractua  civita* 
tea  Achaia,  Ponticia  impoaitaa  litoribua,  oatentaL 

*  Nunc  totila  Graiaa  noatraaque  habet  orbia  Athenas.  9at.  zv.  v.  110. 
Bven  the  female  aez,  it  anpeara  from  the  aame  aatiriat,  made  use  of  Greek 
as  the  language  of  Ikmiiiafity  and  masion.  See  SaL  tI.  v.  186—191.  To  the 
anihoritiea  above  cited  may  be  ended  the  teatimoniea  of  Tacitus  (De  Orat. 
c.  29.),  of  Ovid  (De  Arte  Amor.  lib.  ii.  v.  121.),  and  of  Bfarttal  (Epigr.  L  c. 
iix.    Eplff.5a) 

*  Josepntia,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Proem,  f  2.  saya,  that  he  compoaed  his  hlatorr 
of  the  Jewiah  war  in  the  language  of  hia  aountrr,  and  afterwarda  wrote  it 
in  Greek  lor  the  information  of  the  Greeka  and  Komana.  The  reader  will 
And  a  great  number  of  additional  teatimoniea  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek 


design  of  this  vndiune  ia  to  aupport  the  dopna  of  the  Romiah  church,  that 
the  reading  of  ibe  Holr  Scriptures,  in  the      '       ' 


promiaenottaly  allowed 
YoA.  L 


)  Tulpur  tongue}  ought  not  to  be 
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were  also  inhabited  by  Greeks.  Herod  the  Great,  in  particu* 
lar,  made  continual  enbrts  to  give  a  foreign  physiognomy  to 
Judea ;  which  country,  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  thus  invaded  on  every  side  by  a  Greek  population. 
The  following  particulars  will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  fact : 
Aristobulus  and  Alexander  built  or  restored  many  cities, 
which  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Greeks,  or  by  Sy- 
rians who  spoke  their  language.  Some  of  the  cities,  indeed, 
which  were  rebuilt  by  the  Asmonaean  kings,  or  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pompey,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  but  a 
great  number  of  them  were  in  the  interior  of  that  country; 
and  concerning  these  cities  we  have  historical  data  which 
demonstrate  that  they  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
Greek.  Thus,  at  Dora,  a  city  of  Galilee,  ^e  inhabitants 
refused  to  the  Jews  the  right  of  citizenship  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  Claudius.^  Josephus  expressly  says 
that  Gadara  and  Hippos  are  Greek  eittea,  ojjnJte  iiV«  irokufJ 
In  the  very  centre  of  Pidestine  stood  Bethshan,  which  place 
its  Greek  inhabitants  called  ScythoooliB,*  Josephus^  testifies 
that  Gaza,  in  the  southern  part  or  Judara,  was  Greek ;  and 
Joppa,  the  importance  of  whose  harbour  induced  the  kings 
of  jBgypt  and  Syria  successively  to  take  it  from  the  Jew8,io 
most  certainly  could  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  same  influ- 
ence. Under  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  Palestine  be- 
came still  more  decidedly  Greek.  That  prince  and  his  sons 
erected  several  cities  in  honour  of  tlie  Cesars.  The  most 
remarkable  of  all  these,  Ciesarea  (which  was  the  second  city 
in  his  kingdom),  was  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks  ;*>  who  after 
Herod*s  death,  under  the  protection  of  Nero,  expelled  tlie 
Jews  who  dwelt  there  with  them.>3  Tlie  Jews  revenged  the 
affront,  which  they  had  received  at  Ciesarea,  on  Gadara, 
Hippos,  Scythopohs,  Askalon,  and  Gaza, — a  further  proof 
that  the  Greeks  inhabited  those  cities  Jointly  with  the  Jews.ii 
After  the  death  of  Pompey,  the  Greeks,  being  liberated  from 
all  the  restraints  which  bad  been  imposed  on  Uiem,  made 
great  progress  in  Palestine  under  the  protection  of  Herod ; 
who  by  no  means  concealed  his  partiality  for  them,i*  and 
lavished  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of 
naturalizing  their  language  and  manners  among  the  Jews. 
With  this  view  he  buut  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Caesa- 
rea  ;<^  at  Jericho  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  stadium  ;i^  he  erected 
similar  edifices  at  the  very  gates  of  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem, 
and  he  even  proceeded  to  build  a  theatre  within  its  walls.i' 

3.  The  Roman  grovemment  was  rather  favourable  than 
adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine, 
in  consequence  of  Greek  being  the  official  language  of  the 
procurators  of  that  country,  when  administering  justice,  and 
speaking  to  the  people. 

Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
frec^uently  to  make  use  of  Greek,  even  at  Rome,  when  the 
affairs  ofthe  provinces  were  under  consideration,  is  If  Greek 
were  thus  used  at  Rome,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it 
would  be  still  more  freauently  spoken  in  Greece  and  in  Asia. 
In  Palestine,  in  particular,  we  ao  not  perceive  any  vestige 
of  the  official  use  of  the  Latin  language  by  the  procurators. 
We  do  not  find  a  single  instance,  either  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  or  in  Josephus,  in  which  the  Roman  gover- 
nors made  use  of  interpreters ;  and  while  use  and  the  affairs 
of  life  accustomed  the  common  people  to  that  language,  the 
higher  classes  of  society  would  on  many  accounts  be  obliged 
to  make  use  of  it. 

4.  So  far  were  the  religrious  authorities  of  the  Jews  from 
opposing  the  introduction  of  Greek,  that  they  appear  rather 
to  Tivr^janowed  the  use  of  that  language. 

They  employed  it,  habitually,  in  profane  works,  and  ad- 
mitted it  into  official  acts.  An  article  of  the  Mischna  prohi- 
bits the  Jews  from  writing  books  in  any  other  language, 
except  the  Greek.!*   Such  a  prohibition  would  not  have  been 

•  Joaephua,  Ant  Jud.  Hb.  xix.  c.  6.  S  5. 
^  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  zrl.  c.  11.  f  4. 

■  Xoiv^mt  iioxif,  Judgea  i.  S7.  (Septuagint  Terakm.)  FDljbiua,  lib.  r.  o. 
70.  S  4. 

■  Joaephna,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  zvii.  c.  11.  S  4. 

10  Dtod.  Sic.  lib.  Jdz.  cc  69. 93.  I  Mace.  x.  76.  zti.  33,  34.  ziil.  11.  i1t.  84. 
2  Mace.  xiii.a  Joaephua,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  ziu.  q.  9.  S  2.  and  lib.  zi^.  o.  10.  f  22. 

ii  Joaephua,  de  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  Ui.  c.  9.  compared  with  Ub.  ii.  c.  13.  f  7. 

1*  BelL  Jud.  lib.  U.  c.  14.  f  4.  i«  Ibid.  Ub.  U.  c.  la 

i«  Joaephua,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xix.  c.  7. 1 6. 

!•  Idem.  Ub.  xv.  c.  9.  compared  with  Ub.  xri.  c.  5. 

t«  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  1.  c  33.  SS  6.  a    Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xrii.  c.  6. 

"  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  a  3.  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  xr.  c.  &  ef«rft4r  ir  'Um* 
xw/(oi(  Mxtio^nrii'.  Compare  Eichhom  de  Judaorum  Ke  Scenica  in  Com' 
ment    8oc.  Reg.  Sclent    Getting,  vol.  H.    Claaa.  Antiq.  pp.  10—13. 

>•  Thia  will  account  for  the  Jewiah  king,  Herod  Agrippe,  and  hia  brother 
being  pennitted  bj  the  emperor  Claudiua  to  be  preaent  in  the  aenata,  and 
to  addreaa  that  aaaemblr  in  Greek.    Dion.  Uiat  Ub.  Ix.  c.  8 

f  MiKhna, Tract  MegUL  c  1.  (& 
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criven  if  theyhad  not  been  Accustomed  to  write  in  a  foreif^ 
lannruao^e.  The  act  or  instniment  of  divorce  might,  indifFe^ 
enlly,  be  written  and  signed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew :  in  either 
langriiage,  and  with  either  subscription,  it  was  valid.*  During 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  first  time,  some  opposition 
was  m^de  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  when  brides 
were  forbidden  to  wear  a  nuptial  crown,  at  the  same  time 
that  fathers  were  conunanded  to  prevent  their  children  thence- 
forward from  learning  Greek.'  This  circumstance  will  en- 
able us  readily  to  understand  why  Josephus,  when  sent  by 
Titus  to  address  his  besieged  countrymen,  spoke  to  them 
t^fu^on,  that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  t»  nvTviv  ^xe^w, 
in  hi  a  native  tongue.-^  it  was  not  that  he  might  be  better 
heard,  but  that  he  might  make  himself  known  to  them  as 
their  fellow-countryman  and  brother. 

5.  The  Greek  language  was  spread  through  various  clases 
of  the  Jewish  nation  bv  usage  and  the  intercourse  of  life. 
I'he  people,  with  but  few  exceptions,  generally  understood 
it,  although  they  continued  to  be  always  more  attached  to 
their  native  tongue.  There  were  at  Jerusalem  religious 
communities  wholly  composed  of  Jews  who  spoke  Greek ; 
and  of  these  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Greek  proseljtes,  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
been  formed.  An  examination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
will  prove  these  assertions.  Thus,  in  Acts  xxi.  40.  and  xxii. 
2.  when  Paul,  after  a  tumult,  addressed  the  populace  in 
Hebrew,  they  kept  the  more  9iknce,  They,  therefore  evi- 
dently expected  that  he  would  have  spoken  to  them  in  an- 
other language  which  they  would  nave  comprehended,^ 
though  they  heard  him  mucn  better  in  Hebrew,  which  they 
preferred.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  and  ix.  29.  we  read  that  there  were 
at  Jerusalem  whole  synagogues  of  Hellenist  Jews,  under 
the  name  of  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  &c.  And  in  Acts  vi. 
1 .  we  find  that  these  very  Hellenists  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  in  that  city.*  From  the  account  given 
in  John  xii.  20.  of  certain  Greeks  (whether  they  were  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  or  Greek  proselytes  it  is  not  material  to  deter- 
mine), who  through  the  apostle  Philip  requested  an  interview 
with  Jesus,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  both  Philip  and 
Andrew  understood  Greek.* 

6.  Further,  there  are  extant  Greek  monuments,  containing 
epitaphs  ahd  inscriptions,  which  were  erected  in  Palestine 
and  tne  neighbouring  countries,'  as  well  as  ancient  coins 
which  were  struck  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  also  in  the 
various  cities  of  Asia  Minor.s  What  purpose  could  it 
answer,  to  erect  the  one  or  to  execute  Ae  other,  in  the  Greek 
language,  if  that  language  had  not  been  familiar — indeed 
yemacular  to  the  inhaoitants  of  Palestine  and  the  neig^hbour- 
ing  countries  1  There  is,  then,  every  reasonable  evidence, 
amounting  to  demonstration,  that  Greek  did  prevail  uni- 
versally throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  the  com- 
mon people  oi  Juda»  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  under- 
stood it. 

Convincing  as  we  apprehend  the  preceding  facts  and  evi- 
dence will  be  found  to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer,  two  or  three 
objections  have  been  raised  against  them,  which  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  here  briefly  to  notice. 

I.  It  is  objected  that,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Titus  granted  a  truce  to  the  factious  Jews  just  before  he 
commenced  his  last  assault,  he  advanced  towards  them  ac- 
companied by  an  interpreter  :b  but  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  evidently  means  that  the  Roman  general,  confident 
of  victory,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  spoke  first,  and  in  his 
own  maternal  language,  which  we  know  was  Latin.  The 
interpreter,  therefore,  did  not  attend  him  in  order  to  trans- 
late Greek  words  into  Hebrew,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 

1  If  the  book  of  dirorce  be  written  In  Hebrew,  and  the  nunea  of  the 
witnesses  in  Greeic,  or  vice  verta  ;  or  the  name  of  one  witness  be  in  lie- 
brew  and  the  other  in  Greek;— if  a  scribe  aod  witness  wrote  it,  it  is  law- 
ful—Mischna,  Tract.  Gitln.  c.  9.  S  8. 

«  Ibid.  Tract.  Sotah.  c.  9.  S  H. 

•  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  9.  f  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  2  «1. 

•  In  like  manner,  it  is  well  known,  there  are  many  hundred  thousand 
naMves  of  Ireland  who  can  understand  what  is  said  to  them  in  English, 
which  langusge  they  will  tolerate ;  but  thej  lovb  their  native  Irish  dialect, 
and  will  listen  witk  profound  attention  to  any  ona  who  kindly  addresses 
them  in  it. 

■  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouvean  Testament,  par  J.  E. 
Cell«rier,  file,  pp.  24J^-iM8.  Geneve,  1823.  8vo.  Dr.  Wait's  Translation 
of  ITug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32—^. 

■  A.  Arigler  Hermeneutica  Hbllca,  pp.  74—79.  Alber.  Instit  Hermeneat 
Nov.  Test.  torn.  I.  pp.  212,  ^3. 

1  AnronIi  Jos.  Binterlm,  Prr 
cam,— Sacra  Scriptura  NotI 
apostolis  edita  fuit  1  pp<  87—ia 

•  Ibid.  pp.  40-44. 

•  Jouephus,  da  BelL  Jud.  Ub.  vi.  c.  6. 


^  Pronemtleum  ad  Molkenbuhril  Problema  CiW- 
*f otI  Tesiamenti  in  quo  Idiomate  orMMllter  ab 
r->4a    (llogaDa»,l822,8vo.> 


dering  into  Hebrew  or  Greek  the  disoowBe  which  Titos  pro- 
nounced in  Latin. 

2.  It  has  also  been  urged  as  a  strong  objection  to  the  Greek 
original  of  the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke  in  Hebrew  ; 
because  Hebrew  words  occur  in  Mark  v.  il,(Talithacumi); 
vii.  34.  (Ephphatha) ;  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  (!&*,  EU  /  Lama 
aabaekthani\  and  Mark  xv.  34.  But  to  this  affirmation  we 
mar  reply,  that  on  this  occasion  the  evangelists  have  noticed 
ana  transcribed  these  expressions  in  the  original,  because 
Jesus  did  not  ordinarily  and  habituallv  speak  Hebrew.  But 
admitting  it  to  be  more  probable,  mat  the  Redeemer  did 
ordinarily  speak  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  who  were  most  par- 
tial to  their  native  tongue,  which  they  heard  him  speak  with 
delight,  we  may  ask — ^in  what  language  but  Greek  did  he 
address  the  multitudes,  when  they  were  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  persons  of  different  countries  and  nations'—pro- 
selytes to  the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as  heathen  Gentiles  f 
For  instance,  the  Gadarenes  (Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.  Mark  v.  1. 
Luke  viii.  26.) ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Mark  vii.  24.) ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Decapolis ; 
the  Syrophoenician  woman,  who  is  expressly  termed  a  Greeks 
n  yvn  ^Eaajiw,  in  Mark  vii.  26. ;  and  the  Greeks^  'ExAMnc,  w^ho 
were  desirous  of  seeing  Jesus  at  the  passover.    (John  xii* 

3.  Lastly,  it  has  been  objected,  that,  as  the  Christian 
churches  were  in  many  countries  composed  chiefly  of  the 
common  people,  they  did  not  aad  could  not  unaerstand 
Greek.  But,  not  to  insist  on  the  evidence  already  adduced 
for  the  universality  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  reply, 
that  "  in  every  church  there  were  numbers  of  persona  en^ 
dowed  with  the  gifts  of  tongues,  and  of  tlie  interpretatioa 
of  tongues;  who  could  readily  turn  the  apostles*  Greek 
epistles  into  the  language  of  the  church  to  which  they  were 
sent.  In  particular,  the  president,  or  the  spiritual  man,  who 
read  the  apostle's  Greek  letter  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  publie 
assemblies,  could,  without  any  hesitation,  read  it  in  the  He- 
brew language,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  did  not  under^ 
stand  Greek.  And  with  respect  to  the  Jews  in  the  provinces, 
Greek  being  the  native  language  of  most  of  tnem,  this 
epistle  was  much  better  calculated  for  their  use,  written  in 
the  Greek  language,  than  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  He- 
brew, which  few  of  them  understood."  Further,  **  it  was 
proper  that  all  the  apostolical  epistles  should  be  written  ii| 
the  Greek  language ;  because  the  different  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  being  delivered  and  explained  in  them,  the  explanar 
tion  of  these  doctrines  could  with  more  advantage  be  com- 
pared so  as  to  be  better  understood,  being  expressed  in  one 
language,  than  if,  in  the  different  epistles,  they  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  Now,  what  should  that  one  language  be, 
in  which  it  was  proper  to  write  the  Christian  I^velatiott, 
but  the  Greek,  which  was  then  generally  understood,  and  in 
which  there  were  many  books  extant,  that  treated  of  all  kinds 
of  literature,  and  on  that  account  w^ere  likely  to  be  preserved, 
and  by  the  reading  of  which  Christians,  in  afler  ages,  would 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  Greek  of  the  New  l^stamentl 
This  advantage  none  of  the  provincial  dialects  used  in  the 
apostle's  days  could 'pretend  to.  Being  limited  to  particulai 
countries,  they  were  soon  to  be  disused ;  and  few  (if  anjr) 
books  being  written  in  them  which  merited  to  be  preserved^ 
the  meaning  of  such  of  the  apostles'  letters  as  were  com- 
posed in  the  provincial  languages  could  not  easily  have  been 
ascertained."" 

III.  Examination  of  thb  Style  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  style  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  considerable 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testae 
ment,  which  was  executed  at  Alexandria,**  although  it  ap- 

{>Toaches  somewhat  nearer  to  the  idiom  of  the  later  Greek 
anguage.  Hence  some  philologers  have  wished  to  cal)  the 
diction  of  the  New  Testament  the  Alexandrme  diedeet,  and 
have  regarded  the  dialect  of  Alexandria  as  the  source  of  the 
st^le  of  the  New  Testament  This  opinion  is  supported, 
neither  by  a  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  this 
dialect,  nor  by  history :  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa* 

10  CeU^^rler  Esni,  p.  2i9.  Hog.  rot  U.  -p.  B4. 

It  Dr.  Mucknight  on  the  EpiaUea,  Pref.  to  Hebrewi,  sect  iL  f  2.  vol  hr  pu 
336. 4to  edit. 

i*  HtchaeHe  has  devoted  an  entire  eeetloa  to  show  that  the  kngwif  e  of 
the  New  Testament  has  a  tincture  of  the  Alexandrian  idiom.  VoL  i.  pp.  1481 
et  sea.  Professor  Winer  haaghren  an  faitereatinf  historical  aketch  of  the 
Greek  Lanfuafe  of  the  New  Testament,  hi  his  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament,  translated  bjr  Professor  StuaA  and  Mr.  Robinsoii,  pp>  1^-86^ 
Andover  (North  AuerleaX  ISSB.  8to. 


nent  were  not  dtlsens  of  Alexandria ;  nor,  simply  because 
tfaey  ha^e  sometimes  followed  the  Alexandrine  version,  can 
h  be  concluded,  that  thev  have  imitated  the  Alexandrine 
IHalect,  which  was  not  a  lanfiruage  peculiar  and  appropriate 
to  the  citizens  of  that  place  clone,  but  was  a  kind  of  speech 
nixed. and  corrupted  by  the. confluence  of  many  nations,  as 
Graeks,  Macedonians,  Africans,  Carthagrinians,  Syrians, 
East  Indians,  Sicilians,  and  others.  After  the  Macedonians 
had  sabiugated  tiie  whole  of  Greece,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion into  Asia  and  Africa,  the  refined  and  elegsmt  Attic 
began  to  decline ;  and  all  the  dialects  being  by  degrees  mixed 
together,  there  arose  a  certain  peculiar  language,  called  the 
Common,  and  also  the  Hellenic;  but  more  especially,  since 
the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  was  the  chief  cause  of  its 
introduction  into  the  general  use  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
onwards,  it  was  called  the  (later)  Macedanie.  This  dialect 
was  composed  £rom  almost  all  the  dialects  of  Greece,  to- 
gether with  very  many  foreign  words  borrowed  from  the 
rersians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  aud  other  nations,  who  became 
connected  with  the  Macedonian  people  after  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander. Now,  of  this  Macedonian  dialect,  tlie  dialect  of 
Alexandria  (which  was  the  language  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  as  well  of  the  learned  as  of  the  Jews),  was  a 
degenerate  progeny  far  more  corrupt  than  the  common  Mace- 
donian dialecu  This  last-mentioned  common  dialect,  being 
the  current  Greek  spoken  throughout  Western  Asia,  was 
made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Testament.i  In 
consequence  of  the  pecidiarities  of  the  Hebrew  phraseology 
being  discernible,  it  has  by  some  philologers  been  termed 
Hebnuc-Greek^  and  (from  the  Jews  having  acquired  the 
Greek  language,  rather  by  practice  than  by  grammar,  among 
Hie  Greeks,  in  whose  countries  they  resided  in  large  commu- 
nities,) HeUenutioGrtek,  The  propriety  of  this  appellation 
was  severely  contested  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  :>  and  numo- 

■  Brnesd  on  th«  eauiies  of  the  forced  Interpretationfl  of  the  New  Testa- 
Bent,  ia  Uie  Biblical  Repository,  voL  i.  pp.  471^-476. 

•  The  *'  controversy  on  this  topic  began  very  soon  after  the  reviyal  of 
Utemtttre  in  Europe.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Erasmus  and  I^urentius 
▼alia  ventured  to  assert  publicly,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is 
HeUenlsUc    Many  learned  men  of  that  day  were  inclined  to  adopt  this 

Srinion.  But  Robert  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  his  celebrated  edition  of 
e  New  Testament  (1576),  took  it  into  nis  head  strenuously  to  contend  for 
the  Attic  purity  of  1(s  dialect.  As  his  Testament  was  so  wideljr  circulated, 
the  preface  served  to  excite  general  attentictt  to  the  subject  in  question, 
and  to  prepare  the  minds  of  critics  for  the  mighty  contest  which  followed. 
Itebastlan  Pforacher  led  the  way,  in  his  Diatribe  de  Ling.  Grate.  N.  Teat, 
puritatty  published  in  1629,  at  Amsterdam ;  in  which  he  defends,  with  great 
warmth,  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  His  antagonist  wa«  J. 
JvBH,  who  puolished  in  1640  his  Sententia  doctiM.  virorum,  de  HeUenisti* 
et  HeUenislica  Dialecto.  To  this  a  reply  was  made,  by  J.  Grosse  of  Jena, 
styled  TVtos  nropcaitionum  theoL  ttilum  Nov.  Teat,  a  barbaria  erimina- 
Uonibut  vinaicaniium ;  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  Hellenists  were  con- 
fltpied  OTer  to  the  most  detestable  heresy.  In  the  same  /ear,  Wulfcr  wrote 
an  answer  to  this  in  his  Innocentia  Jlelleniatarum  vtndicata  ;  to  which 
Qroam  replied,  in  his  Obaervationea  pro  triade  Obaervatt.  apolo/^etictt. 
MuMSus  defended  Wulfer  (though  not  in  all  his  positions)  in  his  Diaquiai- 
tlo  de  stilo  Nov.  TeataTnenti.A.  d.  1641 ;  to  which  Grosse  replied  by  a  Ter- 
tiad^enaio  Tricidoa^  1641.  In  1642,  Museus  felt  himself  compelled  to  pub- 
fish  bis  Vindicut  Dia^iaitionia  i  which  however  only  excited  Grosse  to  a 
Quarta  d^enaio  Triadoa. 

*'  About  the  same  time,  the  controversy  was  briskly  carried  on  in  Hol- 
land. D.  Heinsius,  in  his  Ariatarchua  Scicer,  and  his  Exercitt.  Sae.  in  Nov. 
Teatamentuwit  bad  espoused  the  cause  of  Hellenism,  and  commented  upon 
Pforseher's  I>ialribe.  In  a  plainer  manner  still  did  he  do  this,  jj)  his  Exer- 
tUatio  de  Lingua  HelleniatieOj  published  In  1643.  In  the  very  same  year, 
the  celebrated  Balmasius  appeared  as  his  antagonist,  in  three  separate  pub- 
Dcations,  the  spirit  and  tone  of  which  may  be  readily  discerned  from  tneir 
titles.  The  first  vras  inscribed  Commentariua  eontroveraiam  de  Hn^a 
HeUeniatica  deeidena ;  the  second,  Fiinua  lingua  Helleniatica ;  the  third, 
Oaailegiutf^  Ungu4B  HeUeniatica.  In  1648,  Gataker,  in  England,  warmly 
eqwascd  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists,  in  his  Diaaert.  de  atUo  Nov.  Teata- 
menti.  On  the  same  side,  about  this  time,  appeared  Werenfels,  of  Switzer- 
land, in  his  essay  De  atylo  Script.  Nov.  Teatamenti ;  and  J.  Oleariua,  of 
Germany,  In  his  book  De  atilo  Nov.  Teatamenti ;  also  Bockler,  in  his  tract, 
De  ling,  Nov.  Teat,  originali.  In  Holland,  Vorstius  published,  in  defence 
of  the  same  side,  his  book  De  Rebraismia  Nov.  Teatamenti,  I6G8;  and  in 
1665,  his  Comment,  de  Uebraiamia  N.  Teat.  The  last  was  attacked  by  H. 
Vltringa,  in  his  Specimen  annotatt.  ad  PhiloL  Sae.  Voratii.  The  best  of 
these  dissertations  were  collected  and  published  bv  Rhenferd  In  his  '^n- 
tagma  Diaa.  PhiloL  TheoL  de  atilo  Nov.  Teat.  1708 ;  and  also  by  Van 
Honert  about  the  same  time,  at  Amsterdam. 

"  J.  H.  Michaelis,  in  his  essay  De  testu  Nov.  Teat.  HaliB,  1707,  and  H. 
Blackwall,  in  his  Sacred  Claaaica  iliuatrated  and  tie/ended,  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  portles,  and  to  show,  that  while  it  might  safely  be  admitted 
that  there  are  Hebraisms  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  at  the  same  time 
be  maintained,  that  the  Greek  of  the  sacred  writers  is  entitled  to  the  cha- 
ncier of  classic  purity.  But  all  efforts  at  peace  were  defeated  by  Georgi 
•f  Wiltembenr,  who,  in  1732,  published  his  Vindia'a  Nov.  Teat.  This  was 
answered  by  Knappand  Dressinf  of  Leipsie.  In  1733,  Georgi  published  his 
Hierocritieua  Saeer^  in  three  books ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  rear,  a  second 
part.  In  aa  many  more  books ;  which  were  also  answered  by  his  Letpsic 
opponents.  From  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists  began  to  predomi- 
nate throughout  Europe.  And  though  many  essays  on  this  subject  have 
■ince  appeared,  and  it  has  been  canvassed  in  a  ftr  more  able  manner  than 
before,  yet  few  of  these  essays  hsre  been  controverrial ;  almost  all  writers 
Vsaning  to  the  side  of  Helieniam."  Ditsertatiaiis  on  ths  Impoxtanes  and  best 
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roue  puhlications  wero  written  on  hoth  sides  of  the  question, 
with  considerable  asperity,  which,  together  with  the  contro- 
versy, are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  dispute,  however  in- 
teresting to  the  philological  antiquarian,  is,  after  all,  a  mere 
'*  strife  of  words ;"'  and  as  the  appellations  of  H(lleni*tic  or 
Hebratc-Gruk^  and  of  Mcteedonian-Greek,  are  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  the  purpose. of  characterising  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  one  or  other  of  them  is  now  generally 
adopted.  The  peculiar  genius  and  character  of  tne  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament  are  copiously  and  ably  discussed 
by  Henry  Planck,  in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  to  which 
the  reader  is  necessarily  referred.^ 

Of  this  Hebraic  style,  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  exhibit  strong  vestiges :  the  former  presents  harsher 
Hebraisms  than  the  Fatter:  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
abounds  with  still  more  striking  Hebraisms.  ^<  The  epistles 
of  St.  James  and  Jude  are  somewhat  better,  but  even  these 
are  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  betray  in  other  respects  a  certain 
Hebrew  tone.  St.  Luke  has,  in  several  passages,  written 
pure  and  classic  Greek,  of  which  the  four  nrst  verses  of  his 
Gospel  may  be  given  as  an  instance  :  in  the  sequel,  where 
he  aescribes  the  actions  of  Christ,  he  has  very  harsh  He- 
braisms, yet  the  style  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  St. 
Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is 
not  free  from  Hebraisms,  which  he  seems  to  have  nevej 
studiously  avoided;  but  his  periods  are  more  classically 
turned,  and  sometimes  possess  beauty  devoid  of  art.  St. 
John  has  numerous,  though  not  uncouth,  Hebraisms  both  in 
his  Gospel  and  epistles  :  out  he  has  written  in  a  smooth  and 
flowing  language,  and  surpasses  all  the  Jewish  writers  in 
the  excellence  of  narrative.  St.  Paul  again  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  them  all :  his  style  is  indeed  neglected  and  full 
of  Hebraisms,  but  he  has  avoided  the  concise  and  verse-like 
construction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has,  upon  tlie 
whole,  a  considerable  share  of  the  roundness  of  Grecian 
composition.  It  b  evident  that  he  was  as  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  manner  of  expression  as  with  tne  Hebrew ; 
and  he  has  introduced  them  aJtemately,  as  eitlier  the  one  or 
the  other  suggested  itself  the  first,  or  was  the  best  ap- 
proved."* 

This  diversity  of  style  and  idiom  in  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  affords  an  intrinsic  and  irresistible  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  of  the  books  whiclt  pass  under 
their  names.  If  their  style  had  been  uniformly  the  same, 
there  would  be  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  tney  had  all 
combined  together  when  they  wrote ;  or,  elso^  that  having 
previously  concerted  what  they  should  teach,  one  of  them 
had  conmiitted  to  writing  their  system  of  doctrine.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  when  there  is  a  difference  of  style  in  a  work  pro^ 
fessing  to  be  the  production  of  one  author,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  written  by  several  persons.  In  like  man- 
ner, and  for  the  very  same  reason,  when  books,  which  pass 
under  the  names  ot  several  authors,  are  written  in  different 
styles,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  com 
posed  by  one  person. 

Further,  If  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  with 
classic  purity;  if  it  had  presented  to  us  the  language  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon,  or  Plutarch,  there  would 
have  been  just  grounds  for  suspicion  of  forgery ;   and  it 

Method  of  studying  the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn  and  oth«>r8, 
vrilh  Notes  by  Prof.  Stuart,  (Andover/N.  America,  ifcl),  pp.  77,  78.  The 
reader,  who  is  desiroue  of  investigating  the  controversy  on  the  purity  of  the 
langusge  of  the  New  Testament,  is  referred  to  the  Acroases  Academirre 
super  Hermeneutica  Novi  Testamcnti  of  Prof.  Morus  (vol.  I.  pp.  202— 
233.) ;  in  which  he  has  enumerated  the  principal  writers  on  each  side  of  tl)e 
question.  A  similar  list  has  been  given  by  Beck  (Monogrammata  Uernie- 
neutices  Novi  Testament!,  part  i.  pp.  2&— 32.),  by  Carpzov,  (Iragoge  adLec- 
tionem  N.  T.  p.  33.  et  seq.)  andby  Rambach,  (inslit.  Herm.  Secro),  pp.  23. 
309.)  Dr.  Campbell  has  treated  the  subject  very  ably  in  the  first  of  his 
Preliminarv  Disserutions,  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the  four  Gospels :  end 
Wetstein  (Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  Interpretationem  N.  T.  pp.  48— €0.)  has 
given  some  interesting  extracts  fromOrigen,  Chrysostoro,  and  other  fathers, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  pure 
Greek.  Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  who  have  treated  bibliogiaphi- 
callv  on  this  topic :  but  the  preceding  foreign  critics  only  are  specifie({  as 
their  works  may  be  easfly  procured  from  the  Continent 

■  Michaelis  ascribes  the  dispiltes  above  noticed  either  to  "a  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledf^e  of  the  Greek,  the  nrejudices  of  pedantry  and  school  or- 
thodoxy, or  the  mjudicious  custom  or  choosing  the  Greek  Testament  as  the 
Jlrat  book  to  be  read  by  learners  of  that  language ;  by  which  means  they 
are  so  accustomed  to  its  singular  style,  that  in  a  more  advanced  age  they 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  its  deviation  from  the  language  of  the  classics.'* 
(Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis^  vol.  i.  p.  211.) 

*  Commentatlo  de  vera  Natura  atque  Indole  Orationis  Oroecs  Novi  Testa- 
menti  (Gottingn,  1810.)  As  the  Latin  Treatise  Is  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, the  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  two  accessible  English  trans- 
lations, one  in  the  second  volume,  (pp.  91— 18S.)  of  the  Edinburgh  <  Bibliral 
Cabinet,'  and  the  other  In  the  first  volume  (pp.  638—689.)  of  tic  B'ldical 
Repository'  (Aodover,  Massachusetts,  1833.) 

i  Michaelis,  ToLi.  p.  11& 
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miglit  with  propriety  have  heen  ohjected,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Hebrews,  who  professed  to  be  men  of  no  leammgr, 
to  have  written  in  so  pure  and  excellent  a  style,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  booKs  which  were  ascribed  to  them  must 
have  been  the  invention  of  some  impostor.    The  diversity 
of  style,  therefore,  which  is  observable  in  them,  so  far  from 
oeing  any  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
men^  is  m  reality  a  strong  argument  tor  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  the  authenticity  of  their 
wrttinjra.    *^  Very  many  of  the  Greek  words  found  in  Uie 
New  Testament,  are  not  such  as  were  adopted  by  men  of 
.  education,  and  the  higher  and  more  polished  ranks  of  life, 
but  such  as  were  in  use  with  the  common  people.    Now  this 
shows  that  the  writers  became  acquainted  witn  the  language, 
in  consequence  of  an  actual  intercourse  with  those  who  spoke 
it,  rather  than  from  any  study  of  books :  and  that  intercourse 
must  have  been  very  much  confined  to  the  middling  or  even 
lower  classes ;  since  the  words  and  phrases  most  frequently 
used  by  them  passed  current  only  among  the  vulgar.    There 
are  undoubtealy  many  plain  intimations^  given  throughout 
these  books,  that  their  writers  were  of  this  lower  class,  and 
that  their  associates  were  frequently  of  the  same  description ; 
but  the  character  of  the  style  is  the  strongest  confirmation 
possible  that  their  conditions  were  not  higher  than  what  they 
have  ascribed  to  themselves.**>    In  fact,  the  vulgarisms, 
foreign  idioms,  and  other  disadvantages  and  defects,  which 
some  critics  imagrine  that  they  have  discovered  in  the  He- 
braic Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  **  are  assigned  by  the 
inspired  writers  as  the  reasons  of  Grod's  preference  of  it, 
whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  our  ways. 
Paul  argues,  that  the  success  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  accomplishments  in  lan- 
guage, then  so  highly  valued,  was  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
power  and  energy  with  which  their  ministry  was  accom- 
panied.    He  did  not  address  them,  he  tells  us  Ql  Cor.  i.  17.), 
fvith  the  wisdom  of  toords^ — ^with  artificial   periods  and  a 
studied  elocution,-— 4!ea/  the  eroaa  of  Christ  should  be  made  of 
none  effect ,- — ^lest  to  human  eloquence  that  success  should  be 
ascribed,  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  miracles  wrought 
in  support  of  it.    There  is  hardly  any  sentiment  which 
he  is  at  greater  pains  to  enforce.     He  used  none  of  the  en- 
ticing or  persuasive  words  of  man^s  wisdom.    Wherefore  1 — 
*  That  their  faith  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  ofman^  but 
in  the  power  of  God?  (1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.)     Should  I  ask  what 
was  the  reason  why  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose  for  the  in- 
struments of  that  most  amazing  revolution  in  the  religious 
systems  of  mankind,  men  pertectly  illiterate  and  taken  out 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  T    Your  answer  to  this 
will  serve  equally  for  an  answer  to  that  other  question, — 
Why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  choose  to  deliver  such  important 
truths  in  the  barbarous  idiom  of  a  few  obscure  Gahlaeans, 
and  not  in  the  politer  and  more  harmonious  strains  of  Grecian 
eloquence  1—1  repeat  it,  the  answer  to  both  Questions  is  the 
same— That  it  might  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  man."* 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of 
the  New  Testament  is  pure  Greek,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  same 
degree  of  purity  as  the  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Mace- 
donia, and  that  in  which  Polybius  and  Appian  wrote  their 
histories ;  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will  derive 
considerable  illustration  from  consulting  the  works  of  classic 
writers,  and  especially  from  diligently  collating  the  Septua- 

S'nt  version  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  collections  also  of 
aphelius,  Palairet,  Bos^  Abresch,  Emesti,  and  other  writers 
whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to 
Vol.  II.,  will  afford  the  biblical  student  every  essential 
assistance  in  explaining  the  pure  Greek  expressions  of  the 
New  Testament  according  to  the  usage  of  classic  authors. 
It  should  further  be  noticed,  that  there  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  words  that  express  both  doctrines  and  practices 

1  It  ia  obvious  to  cite  sach  paau^eB,  aa  Mark  \.  16.  ii.  14.  John  xzi.  3. 7. 
where  Ihe  occupaiiona  of  the  apustlea  are  plainly  and  profensedly  men- 
tioned. It  majr  be  more  aallafactorj  to  refer  to  Acta  iii.  6.  xviii.  3.  zx.  34. 
2  Cor.  viii  and  ijc.  zi.  6.  8,  9.  27.  zii.  14,  ace.  Phil.  ii.  26.  iv.  10,  Ac  1  Theaa. 
ii.  6.  9.  2  Thesa.  Hi.  8.  10.  Ptiiiem.  11.  la  In  iheae,  the  attainmenta,  occu- 
pationa,  and  aaaocialea  of  the  preachera  of  the  Goapel  are  indirectly  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to ;  and  afllord  a  apeciea  of  undemgned  prooC  which 
■eema  to  repel  the  imputation  of  fraud,  eapeclaflj  if  the  circumataace  of 
wtyle  be  taken  into  the  account 


•  Bp.  MaUby'a  "  Uluatrationa  of  the  Troth  of  theChrlatlan  Religion,"  pp. 

mpbell'a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Diss.  I.  froL  1.  3d  edit)  p.  GO. 
Bishop  Warburton  has  treated  this  topic  with  his  usual  ability  in  hia"l)oc- 
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•  Dr.  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Diss.  I. 
lishop  Warburton  has  treated  this  topic  with  his  usua 
trine  of  Grace,*'  book  I.  cbaptera  viii.— z.    (Works.  voL  viU.  pp.  219—9X1.) 
dee  also  Ifichsclis's  IntrodQctkm,  toI.  L  pp.  116—123. 


which  were  ntterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  and  also  words 
bearing  widely  different  interpretation  from  those  which  are 
ordinarily  found  in  Greek  writers. 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Macedonian  Greek  being  com- 
posed of  almost  all  the  dialects  of  Greece  (as  well  as  m  very 
many  foreign  words),  the  New  Testament  contains  examples 
of  the  Taiious  dialects  occurring"  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
especially  of  the  Attic.    To  these,  some  faave  added  the  poetie 
dialect,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  because  there  are  a  few  pas- 
sages cited  by  St.  Paul  from  the  ancient  Greek  poeta,  in 
Acts  XTii.  28.  1  Cor.  xy.  33.  and  Tit.  i.  13.<     But  the  sa- 
cred writers  of  the  New  Testament,  being  Jews,  were  ccmse- 
Quently  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idioma,  and  also  with 
the  common  as  well  as  with  the  appropriated  or  aequirea 
senses  of  the  words  gf  that  language.     Hence,  when  they 
used  a  Greek  word,  as  correspondent  to  a  Hebrew  one  of 
like  sigiiification,  they  employed  it  as  the  Hebrew  word  was 
used,  either  in  a  common  or  appropriated  sense,  as  oocasioa 
required.    The  whole  arrangement  of  their  periods  ^*  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  Hebrew  verses  (not  those  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  but  such  as  are  found  in  the  historioal  books) ;  which 
are  constructed  in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  the  round- 
ness of  Grecian  language,  and  for  want  of  variety  have  an 
endless  repetition  of  Uie  same  particles."^    These  particular 
idioms  are  termed  Hebraisms,  and  their  nature  and  classee 
have  been  treated  at  considerable  length  by  various  writers. 
Georgi,  Pfochenius,  and  others,  have  altogether  denied  the 
existence  of  these  Hebraisms ;  while  their  antagoniste  have, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  multiplied  them.    Wyssius,  in  his 
Dialectologia  Sacra,  has  divided  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament  into  thirteen  classes;  Vorstius'  into  thirty-one 
classes ;  and  Viser  into  eight  classes ;'  and  Masclef  has  given 
an  ample  collection  of  theHebraisms occurring  in  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  first  volume  of  his  excellent  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar.*   The  New  Testament,  however,  contains  fewer  He- 
brew grammatical  constructions  than  the  Septuagint,  except 
in  the  book  of  Revelation ;  where  we  often  find  a  nominative, 
when  another  case  should  have  been  substituted,  in  imitation 
of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  without  cases.'    As  the  limite  ne- 
cessarily assigned  to  this  section  do  not  pennit  us  to  abridge  - 
the  valuable  treatises  just  noticed,  we  shall  here  adduce  some 
instances  of  the  Hebraisms  found  principally  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  shall  offer  a  few  canons  by  which  to  deter- 
mine them  with  precision. 

1.  Thus,  to  be  called^  !•  artte,  and  !•  befatmd,  are  the  same 
as  to  be,  with  the  Hebrews,  and  this  latter  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment frequently  ezpresaed  by  the  fozmer.  Compare  Isa.  Ix.  14. 
18.  IxL  3.  IxiL  12.  Zech.  vixL  3. 

Accordingly,  lathe  New  Testament,  these  terms  are  often  emplojed  one 
for  the  other,  aa  in  Matt.  v.  9.  They  •hail  be  coiled  the  ekOdren  if  God: 
and  ver.  19.  He  ahaU  he  called  the  leaet  in  the  kingdom  vf  Heaven  f-' 
1  John  iii.  1.  That  ve  should  be  called  the  eone  of  Ood.  To  be  called  hers 
and  in  other  places  is  reallv  (o  6e,  and  it  ia  so  expressed  according  to  the 
"  ■  -         ..         There  ia  the  like  signincation  of  the  word  a 


Hebrew  waj  of  speaking. 

as  in  28am.  li.W.  if  the  king's  wrath  aWae.— Bath.  iv.  14.  Enlargement 
and  deliverance  ahall  arise  to  the  Jews.  Prov.  xxiv.  22.  Their  eaUumty  shall 
arise  suddenly.— In  all  which  piaces  the  word  arise  aignifies  no  other  than 
actual  being  or  existing ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  And  hence  it  is 
used  in  a  aimilar  manner  in  the  New  Te.stament,  as  in  Luke  zzir.  38.  Why 
do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  1  i,  e.  Why  are  they  there  )— Matt  xxiv. 
21.  There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  t.  e.  there  shall  actually  be  at  that  time 
such  persons  according  to  my  prediction.  So,  to  be  fotmd  is  among  the 
Hebrews  of  the  same  Import  with  the  above-mentioned  ejcpreanona,  and 
accordingly  in  the  Old  Testament  one  is  put  for  the  other,  as  in  1  Sam.  xmy, 
2S.  £ril  hath  not  been  found  in  fAee.— {2  Chron.  zix.  3.  Good  things  are 
found  in  thee.—la^  Ii.  3.  Joy  and  gUidness  shall  be  found  therein.— I>an. 
y.  12.  An  excellent  spirit  was  found  in  Daniel  In  these  and  other  texts  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered /oun«f  is  equivalent  to  was.  In  imitation  of  this 
Hebraism  to  be  found  is  uaed  for  sum  or  existo,  to  be  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, aa  in  Luke'  zvii.  IS.  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory 
to  Ood,  save  this  stranger.— Ada  v.  39.  Lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  Jight 
against  Ood.— I  Cor.  iv.  2.  TTuit  a  man  be  found  faithful.—Thii.  ii.  &  Be- 
ing found  in  fashion  as  a  mail.— Heb.  xi.  S.  Enoch  teas  not  found :  which 


«  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Prim»  IJnen  Henneneuticv,  p.  16.  Pfeiffer,  Heron. 
Sacra,  c.  vii.  16.  (On.  torn.  ii.  p.  662.) 

•  Leusdcn  de  DiaJectis,  p.  20.    Michaelis,  vol.  L  p.  ISa 

•  In  his  Philologia  Sacra :  this  work  was  originaAy  published  in  4lo.  but 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  M.  Fiaeher,  in  8vo.  Leipsic,  1778.  Vorstius's  treap 
Use  was  abridged  by  Leusden  In  his  Philokwus  Grvcus ;  and  Leuaden** 
Abridgment  was  renablished  by  Fisaher,  with  valuable  notes  aad  other 
additions,  in  8vo.  Leipsic,  1783. 

«  In  his  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testamentijnrs  IL  vol  ii.  pp.  1—62. 

•  See  particulariy  pp.  273—29(1. 304—307.  and  333-808.  See  also  Bcha«- 
fer's  Institutiones  ScripturisticsB,  pars  ii.  pp.  194—206. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  Olassius  has  given  several  instances  in  his 
Philologia  Sacra,  canons  xzviii.  and  zxix.  vol.  I-  Pp-  67—72.  edit.  Dnthe. 
Professor  Winer  divides  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 


.  perfect  and  imperfect.  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Teat.  pp.  3!^^ 
35.,  where  he  has  given  many  important  examplea  Winer'a  arrangement 
of  Hebraisms  is  approved  by  Dr.  Alt  in  his  urammatiea  Oneca  Nod  Tea 
tamenti,  p.  ziiL  (Hal  Sax.  laS.  Svo.) 
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Im  the  wune  with  finoch  wu  not,  ia  M  etldent  from  comiMrlnf  this  jpkee 
with  Gen.  f .  dl.  to  which  it  refers.  The  expression  of  St  Peter,  1  Ep.  ii. 
22.  Neither  was  guile  found  in  hit  mouth,  is  taken  from  Isa.  liii.  9.  Neither 
«pa«  there  any  deceit  (or  f  uile)  in  Am  mouth.  Whence  it  appears,  that  in 
tiUs,  as  well  as  the  other  texts  alxwe  cited»  to  be/ound  is  equiraient  to  wm. 

5.  Verbt  exprearive  of  a  person's  doin;  an  action,  are  often 
used  to  aignify  hia  aupposing  the  thing,  or  discovering  and  ac- 
knowledging the  fiMSt,  or  hia  declaring  and  foretelling  the  event, 
especially  in  the  prophetic  writinga. 

ThoB,  Be  that  lindeth  hio  life  ohaU  loee  it  (Matt.  z.  39.)  means,  He  that 
•esjeete  to  oave  hio  l{fe  by  apoataey.  ohall  loee  it.— So.  Let  him  become  a  fool 
(1  Cor.  ill.  18.)  is  equivalent  lo,  Let  him  become  eeneibte  of  hie  foUy.^Make 
the  heart  of  this  people  fat  (Isa.  vi.  9,  lO.X  1.  e.  Propheoy  that  they  ohaU  be 
so.—  What  Ctod  hath  eUaneed  (Acu  x.  15.X  i.  e.  What  Ood  hath  declared 
elean.—But  of  that  day  and  hour  no  man  knoweth  (that  is,  maketh  Imown), 
not  even  the  angelo  who  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  F\ither 
(Mau.  xxiv.  36.x  that  is,  neither  man,  nor  an  angel,  nor  the  Son,  has  permis* 
akm  to  nuke  known  this  secret. 

8.  Negative  verba  are  often  put  for  a  atrong  positive  affinna- 
tion. 

Thus,  No  good  thing  toitt  he  withhold  (PsaL  Ixzzfv.  11.)  means,  He  will 
five  them  all  good  Uunfa.— Being  not  weak  in  the  faith  (Rom.  iv.l9.X  i.  e. 
Being  etrong  in  the  faith. — I  will  not  leave  you  comfortleee  (John  xiv.  18.) 
nueans,  /  wiu  both  protect  and  give  you  the  moet  eoUd  comfort. 

4.  The  privileges  of  the  first-born  among  the  Jews  being  very 
great,  that  which  is  chief  or  moet  eminent  in  any  kind  is  called 
the  first-born.  Gen.  xlix.  3. 

So,  In  Job  xviil.  13.,  thejlrat-bom  of  death  is  the  most  (atal  and  cru^l 
death.— In  Isa.  jdv.  30.  thefiret-bom  of  the  poor  denotes  those  who  are  most 
poor  and  miserable.  (See  also  PsaL  Irxrii.  27.  Jer.  zxxL  9.  Rom.  Tiii.  29. 
CoL  I.  16.  la  Heb.  zii.  23.) 

6.  The  word  ton  has  varioua  peculiar  significations.  This 
word  was  a  fitvourite  one  among  the  Hebrews,  who  employed  it 
to  dengnate  a  great  variety  of  relations.  The  ton  of  any  thing, 
according  to  tibe  oriental  idiom,  may  be  either  what  is  closely 
connected  with  it,  dependent  on  it,  like  it,  the  consequence  of  it, 
worthy  of  it,  d^ 

Thus,  the  sons  or  cAOdren  qf  Belial^  so  -ii^n  yy-i'  n  ..f  in  irir  nhiTes- 

tamenC,  are  wicked  men,  such  as  are  good  i  ir j|i]k<:  ^  i  i^nch  tta  wUlnot 

be  covemed.— C%iMren  of  light  are  su(  J:  u-i  jm*  iIlhihf  Lv  rnli^hirned. 
(Luke  xvi.  8.  Johnxii.  36.  Ephes.  v.  a  ITn  -s  v.  i^  i-  r  -/.iith-frt  uf  d.  MA.be- 
dienee  are  disobedient  persons.  (Epbea  n.  ^]  ntLMnti  cif  ttttl  (Mail 
xxili.15.);  of  tera<A  (Ephes.  ii.3.);  snd^^'u  a/ pruiihuH  {JnU\  ^nvjg  12. 
2Thess.  ii.  3.),  are  respectively  such  as  ar*-  iviPt-ilsiy  thprc^uT  ''^t  ahnarioue 
thereto.— A  eon  of  peace  (Luke  x.  6.)  is  on^  e  hat  is  wurihy  of  it.  (i*ee  M»iL 
X.  13.)— The  children  of  a  place  are  me  inli.il  iiiEixits  ut  ft-  {Enni  ii.  1.  I'eial. 
cxlix.  2.  Jer.  ii.  16.)— So  the  word  daughtt  r  iHikr  ^v:»t<  ua?a  (2  Kiug^  xix. 
21.  Psal.  xW.  12.  cxxxvii.  a  Lara.  ii.  13.  Z.  .  !>  n  in  )  ;  the  cttt/  tunnn^  fis  a 
mother,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it,  taken  col  I  <  1 1  <  I ,  u^  Iiet  itaug^hter,  Itie 
children  of  the  profMise  are  such  asembi  :>■■■  :i:  i  hrNi've  iFi^  prouii<»f>of 
theOospeL  (GaL  iv.  2a)— <8Ioim  ^  men  (Psa ,  iv.  ^  j  arc  no  mor<*  ttwti  men. 
And  (Christ  is  as  often  called  the  son  of  man,  as  he  is  man.    The  sons  of 


Ood  (Gen.  vi.  2.)  are  those  who  professed  to  be  pious,  or  the  children  of 
Ood.t  (Matt  V.  460  They  are  such  as  imitate  him,  or  are  covcmed  by  him. 
(1  John  Hi.  10.)    On  the  same  account  are  men  called  the  children  qf  the 


devil  So  likewise  (John  viii.  44.)  father  is  understood  hi  a  like  sense  *, 
also  those  who  are  tne  inventors  of  any  thing,  or  instruct  others  therein, 
are  called  their  fathers.  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 

6.  Mune  is  frequently  used  aa  aynonymoua  with  pertont. 

Thus,  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Christ  (John  I.  12.)  means  to  believe  on 
him.  See  similar  examples  in  John  iii.  la  xx.  31.  Rev.  iii.  4.  In  like  man- 
ner soul  is  put  for  person,  in  Matt.  xii.  la  In  whom  my  soul  w  well  pleased, 
that  is,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  See  other  examples  in.  Gen.  xii.  13. 
Jdx  20.  PsaL  cvi.  15.  Job  xvi.  4.  Prov.  xxv.  25.  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Heb.  x.  3a 

7.  Aa  the  Jewa  had  but  few  adjectives  in  their  language,  they 
had  recouiae  to  aubetantivea,  in  order  to  supply  their  place. 

Hence  we  find  kingdom  and  glory  used  to  denote  ti  glorious  kingdom. 
(1  Tbess.  Ii.  12.)  Muuth  and  wisdom  for  wise  discourse  (Luke  xxi.  15.; ;  the 
patience  of  hope  for  patient  expectation  (I  Thess.  i.  3.) ;  glory  of  his  power 
tor  glorious  power.  (2  Thess.  i.  9.)  So  circumcision  and  uncfreumcision 
mean  cireumcised  and  uncircumcised  persons.  Anathema  (ICor.  xvi.  22.) 
means,  sn  excommunicated  member.  The  spirits  qf  the  prophets  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  32.)  means,  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  prophets,  when  one  substantive 
governs  another,  in  the  genitive,  one  of  them  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ad- 


lective.  In  the  body  of  his  flesh,  means,  in  his  fleshly  body  (Col.  L  22) ; 
Bond  of  perfectness  (Col.  Hi.  14.)  means,  a  perfect  bond.  In  Eph.  vi.  12. 
opirituiU  wickedness  means,  wicked  spirits.  Newness  of  life  (Rotn.  vli.  6.) 
is  a  new  life.  7^  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen.  ii.  9.  com- 
pared with  iii.  22.)  means,  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good,  or  qf  a  plea- 


ii.  9.  com- 
lf  o  plea- 
sure which  to  taste  is  an  evil.  When  two  substantives  jure  jbinea  together 
by  the  copulative  and,  the  one  freauently  governs  the  other,  as  in  IHn.  iii. 
7.  Alt  the  people,  the  nations,  ana  the  languages,  mean,  people  of  all  na- 
tions and  languages.  In  Acta  xxiii.  6.  tM  hope  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead  means,  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  In  Col.  ii.  a  Philo- 
sophy and  vain  deceit  denotes  a  false  and  deceitful  philosophy.  Hath 
brought  Ufe  and  immortality  to  light  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  means,  to  bring  im- 
mortal life  to  light.  But  the  expression,  /  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  (John  xiv.  6.).  means,  I  am  the  true  and  living  way.  It  is  of  import- 
ance to  observe,  that,  in  the  original,  nouns  in  the  genitive  case  sometimes 
express  the  object,  and  sometimes  the  agent  In  Matt  ix  36.  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  means,  good  neies  concerning  the  kingdom.  Doctrines  of 
devils  (1  Tim.  iv.  1.)  evidently  mean,  doctrines  concerning  demons.  T%e 
faith  of  Christ  often  denotes  the  faith  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  enjoins. 
The  righteousness  of  Ood  sometimes  means,  bis  personal  perfection,  and 


>  "Rie  various  significations  of  the  Words  "Son,"  and  "Sons  of  Ood," 
according  to  the  oriental  idioms,  are  investigated  and  elucidated  at  consider- 
able length  by  Professmr  Stuart  in  his  "Letters on  the  Eternal  Generation 
of  the  Son  of  Ood,"  pp.  94—107.    Andover  (North  AmarlcaX  1822. 


aomethnes  that  righteousness  whicn  be  requires  of  his  people.  In  Col.  U. 
11.  fAe  circumcision  qf  Christ  means,  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  Christ. 
Ttie  Hebrews  used  tne  word  living  to  express  the  excellence  of  tlie  thing 
to  which  It  Is  applied.  Thus,  Uvinf  W€Uer,  or  living  fount(Un,  signifies^ 
running,  or  excellent  water.  Living  stones,  living  way,  living  oracletf 
mean,  excellent  stones,  an  excellent  way,  and  excellent  oracles. 

8.  The  Jews,  having  no  superlatives  in  their  language,  em- 
ployed the  words  of  Ood  or  of  the  Lord  in  order  to%enote  the 
greatness  or  excellency  of  a  thing. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  a  beautifbl  garden  Is  called  the  garden  qfthe  Lord. 
In  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12.  a  very  deep  sleep  Is  called  the  sleep  of  the  Lord.  In  2 
Chron.  xiv.  14.  and  xvii.  10.  the/ear  of  the  Lord  denotes  a  very  great  fear. 
In  Pssl.  xxxvi.  7.  Heb.  (6.  of  English  Bibles),  the  mountains  of*  Ood  are 
exceeding  high  mountains ;  and  m  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  (Heb.)  the  tallest  cedars 
are  termed  cedars  of  God.  The  voices  of  God  (Exod.  ix.  2B.  Heb.  in  our 
version  properly  rendered  mighty  thunderin^s)  mean  superlatively,  fond 
thunder.  Compare  also  the  sublune  description  of  the  effects  of  thunder, 
or  the  voice  of  God,  in  PsaL  xxix.  3— a  The  production  of  rain  by  the  elec- 
tric spark  is  alluded  to,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  in  Jer.  x.  13.  When  he 
(God)  uttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude  qf  waters  in  the  heavens.*  In 
Jonah  iii.  2.  Nineveh  is  termed  an  exceeding  great  city ;  which  in  the 
original  Hebrew  is  a  city  great  to  God  The  Tike  mode  of  expression  oc- 
curs in  the  New  Testament  Thus  in  Acts  vii.  20.  Moses  is  said  to  be 
•mit(  T.  01 «  literally  fair  to  God,  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  In  our 
version,  exceeding  fair.  And  in  2  Cor.  x.  4.  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  termed  iwrm  t»  eia»,  literally,  mighty  to  God,  that  is,  exceeding 
powerful,— noi  mighty  through  Ood,  as  In  our  authorised  translation. 

9.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  sword  has  a  mouth,  ot 
the  edge  of  the  sword  is  called  a  mouth.  (Luke  xxi  34.) 

TViey  shall  fall  by  the  mouth  (or,  as  our  translators  have  correctly  ren* 
dered  it,  the  edge)  of  the  sword  (Heb.  xl.  M)— escaped  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  is  in  the  Greek  rr9ft»,  the  mouth  of  the  sword.  So,  we  read  of  a  two- 
mouthed  sword  (Heb.  Iv.  12),  for  it  is  ^trre^of  in  the  Greek.  That  this  Is 
the  Hebrew  phraseology  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Ju(j^.  iii.  16.  PsaL  cxlix. 
6.  Prov.  V.  4« 

10.  The  verb  y{retnu$,  to  know,  in  the  New  Testament,  fre- 
quently denotes  to  approve. 

Thus  in  Matt  vii.  23.  /  never  knew  you  means,  I  never  approved  you. 
A  similar  construction  occurs  In  1  Cor.  viii.  3.  and  in  Rom.  vii.  15.  (Or.) 
which  in  our  version  is  rendered  allow.    Compare  also  Psal.  i.  6. 

1 1.  Lastly,  to  hear  denotes  to  underttand,  to  attend  to,  and  to 
regard  what  it  taitL 

In  iUustration  of  this  remark,  compare  Deut  xvllL  15.  with  Acts  ill.  23. 
and  see  also  Matt  xvii.  5.  and  xl.  15.  xih.  9.  and  Luke  viii.  a 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  exam- 
ples of  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  New  Testament;  but  the  preceding  may 
suffice  to  show  the  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  duly 
considering  the  import  of  a  word  in  the  several  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  in  whicn  it  occurs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the 
Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  the  following  canons 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  celebrated  critic  John  Augrustus 
Ernesti,  and  his  annotator  Professor  Moms : — 

1.  Compare  Hebrew  wordt  and  formt  of  exprettiont  with 
thote  which  occur  in  good  Greek  formultB,  particularly  in  doc* 
trinal  pattaget. 

As  all  langusges  have  some  modes  of  speech  which  are  common  to  each 
other,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  same  word  or  expression  is  both  He* 
brew,  and  good  Greek,  and  affords  a  proper  meaning,  whether  we  take  it  in 
a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  sense.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt 
that  meaning  which  a  Jew  would  give,  because  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
sacred  writer  had  this  in  view  rather  than  the  Greek  meaning,  espechrily  it 
the  latter  were  not  of  verv  frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  the  expression,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins  (John  viii.  24.),  if  explained  according  to  the  Greek 
idiom.  Is  equivalent  to  ve  shall  persevere  in  a  course  of  sinful  practice  to 
the  end  of  your  lives :  out,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  it  not  only  de- 
notes  a  physical  or  temporal  death,  but  also  eternal  death,  and  is  equivalent 
to  ye  shall  be  damned  on  account  qf  your  sins,  in  rejecting  the  Messiah. 
The  latter  interpretation,  therefore.  Ts  preferably  to  be  adopted,  as  agreeing 
best  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking,  and  also  with  the  context. 

This  rule  applies  particularly  to  the  doctrinal  passages  of  the  NewTesla> 
ment,  which  must  in  all  cases  be  interpreted  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus,  to  fear  God,  in  the  lancuage  of  a  Jew,  means  lo 
revrrence  or  worship  God  generaUv.  TAe  knowledge  of  Chid,  which  is  so 
frei|iii'T3ily  itirnTiemcd  in  the  New  Testament,  If  taken  according  to  the  He- 
bn'w  himiu,  \m\i\\v¥  not  only  the  mental  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  the 
wofiiTiifi  ^nrt  ri-veri?nt'e  of  him  which  flows  fr^m  it,  and,  consequently,  it  is 
bolli  1  f^i^urrtiffii  hthI  a  practical  knowledge  of  God.  The  reason  of  this 
rnji'  Is  nbvtniiE.  In  ihe  first  place,  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  the  first 
teai'Tti?rs  of  Chrlj^iianity,  were  Jews,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Jewish 
religion  and  Innj^iue ;  and  who  (with  the  exception  of  Paul),  being  unac- 
quninied  wit  Ii  [he  nici-tles  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  they  were  called 
to  thf  apoitolje  vK.c^.  could  only  express  themselves  In  the  style  and  man- 
ner pt'euliartu  tlieir  country.  Secondly,  the  religion  taught  in  the  New 
Te^mniciit  Rtfrcos  with  that  delivered  in  tlie  Old  Testament  of  which  it  Is  a 
conifmfnftf}>vi  m  ihsu  the  ritual  worship  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  Is 
sue  L- 1  »n  I K 1 1  f  I V  rt  .*p  ir  t  f  ual  or  intermU  worship ;  the  legal  dispensation  Is  sue- 
cetiicd  br  the  iivapel  dispensation.  In  whicn  what  was  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure  is  become  perfect  and  clear.  Now  things  that  are  continued  are 
substantially  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  expression  to 
come  unto  God  occurs  both  hi  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  In  the 
former  it  simply  means  to  go  up  to  the  temple ;  in  the  latter  it  is  continued, 
so  that  what  was  imperfect  becomes  perfect,  and  it  Implies  the  mental  or 

Spiritual  approach  unto  the  most  High,  I.  e.  the  spiritual  worshipping  of 
od.    In  like  manner,  since  the  numerous  particulars  related  In  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  the  victims,  priests,  and  temple  of  Ood  are  transfer- 


•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  U.  28. 
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red.  In  the  New  Teitunent,  to  the  atoninf  death  of  Christ  to  his  offerinf  &i 
himself  to  death,  and  to  the  Christian  churchy  the  veil  of  figure  being  with-' 
drawn,  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  expressions  cannot  be  perceived,  nor 
their  meaning  fully  ascertained,  unless  we  interpret  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  by  the  aid  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  The  Hebraitnu  of  the  JWw  Tettament  are  fo  he  com- 
pared  wth  the  good  Greek  occurring  in  the  Sftptuagint  or 
Alexandfian  vertion. 

As  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  are  onifonnly  ren- 
dered, in  the  Septuagint  version,  in  good  Greeic,  this  translation  may  be 
considered  as  a  commentary  and  exposition  of  those  passages,  and  as  con- 
veying the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  nation  concerning  their  meaning.  The 
Alexandrian  translation,  therefore,  ought  lobe  consulted  in  those  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  sacred  writers  have  renderecl  the  He- 
braisms literallv.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  64.  death  is  said  to  be  ncalloteed  up 
in  victory,  which  sentence  is  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  xxv.  8.  As  the  Hebrew 
word  HYJ  NeTsacH,  with  the  S  prefixed,  acquires  the  force  of  an  adverb,  and 
means/or  ever,  without  end,  or  inceaaantty ;  and  as  the  Septuagint  some- 
times renders  the  word  haver%aca.  by  i<(  vko;  in  victory,  but  most  com- 
monly by  ■<<  Tix.o(,  for  ever,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  last  meaning 
properly  belongs  to  1  Cor.  xv.  54.,  which  should  therefore  be  rendered  detUh 
t»  tneallotced  up/or  ever.    And  so  it  is  translated  by  Bishop  Pearce. 

3.  In  pa88age9  that  are  good  Greek.,  -which  are  common  both 
to  the  Old  and  JSTew  Testament,  the  corresponding  roord*  in  the 
Hebrev  Old  Tcatamjent  are  to  be  compared. 

Several  passages  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  that  are  good  Greek,  and 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  these  cases  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  consult  the  Greeic  language  only :  recourse  should  also  be 
bad  to  the  Hebrew,  because  such  words  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testa^ 
ment  have  acquired  a  different  meaning  from  what  is  given  to  them  by  Greeic 
writers,  and  are  sometimes  to  be  taken  in  a  more  lax,  sometimes  in  a  more 
strict,  sense.  Thus,  in  Gen.  v.  24.  and  Heb.  xi.  5.  it  is  said  that  Enoch 
pleatd  God,  lu^pirT^xii'ai  t»  Hi»  ;  which  expression  in  itself  is  sufllcienlly 
olear,  and  is  also  good  Greek ;  but  if  we  compare  the  corresponding  ex- 
pression in  the  Heorew,  its  true  meaning  is,  that  he  walked  with  God.  In 
rendering  this  clause  by  luupio-TiiKivi**  tw  i*t.,,  the  Greek  translator  did  not 
render  the  Hebrew  verbatim,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  said  rtfn- 
warnri  Tvv  kt$M ;  but  he  translated  it  correctly  as  to  the  sense.  Enoch 
pletued  God,  because  he  lived  habitually  as  in  uie  sight  of  God,  setting  him 
always  before  his  eyes  in  every  thing  he  said,  thought,  and  did.  In  Psal.  ii. 
1.  the  Septuagint  version  runs  thus,  iv^Tt  tz  f>u*^»¥  i6vn, why  did  the  nation* 
rage  1  Now  though  this  expression  isgoo<l  Greek,  it  does  not  fully  render 
tlie  original  Hebrew,  which  means  why  do  the  natioru  furiously  ami  tumtd- 
tuoualy  aaaei.t^le  together,  or  rebel  f  The  Septuagint  therefore  is  not  suffi. 
ciently  cIoi»e.  Once  more,  the  expression  ov«  ovtk,  they  are  not,  is  good 
Greeic,  but  admits  of  various  meanings,  indicating  those  wiio  are  not  yet  in 
existence,  those  who  are  already  deceased,  or,  figuratively,  perrans  of  no 
authority.  This  expression  occurs  both  in  the  Sentuagint  version  of  Jer. 
xxxi.  15.  and  also  in  Matt.  ii.  IS.  If  we  compare  the  orijtinal  Hebrew,  we 
■hall  find  that  it  is  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are  dead.  Hence  it  will  brevi- 
dent  that  the  collation  of  the  original  Hebrew  will  not  only  prevent  us  from 
taking  words  either  in  too  lax  or  too  sirici  a  sense,  but  will  also  guard  us 
against  uncertainty  as  to  their  meamng,  and  lead  us  to  thai  very  sense  which 
the  sacred  writer  intended. 

Besides  the  Hebraisms  which  we  have  just  considered, 
there  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  vanous  Rabbinical, 
Syriac,  Persic,  Latin,  and  other  idioms  and  words,  which  are 
re8]>ectively  denominated  Rabbinisms,  Syriasms,  Persians, 
Latiirisms,  &c.  &c.  on  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer 
a  few  remarks. 

1.  Rabbinisms, — ^We  have  already  seen  that  duringr,  and 
Bubseqaent  to,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jewish  language 
Bustained  very  considerable  changes.^  New  words,  new 
sentences,  ana  new  expressions  were  introduced,  especially 
terms  of  science,  which  Moses  or  Isaiah  would  have  as  little 
understood,  as  Cicero  or  Ctesar  would  a  system  of  philosophy 
or  theology  composed  in  the  language  ot  the  schools.  This 
new  Hebrew  language  is  calledTalmudical,  or  Rabbinical, 
from  the  writings  in  which  it  is  used ;  and,  although  these 
writings  are  ot  much  later  date  than  the  New  Testament, 
yet,  from  the  coincidence  of  expressions,  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  was  the  learned  language 
of  the  Rabbins.'  Lightfoot,  Schoetgenius,  Mcuscben,  and 
others,  have  excellently  illustrated  the  Rabbinisms  occurring 
in  tiie  New  Testament. 

2.  Aramsasma^  or  Syriasms  and  Chaldmsms,^^The  verna- 
cular language  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 

.  was  the  Aramtean ;  which  branched  into  two  dialects,  differ- 
ing in  pronunciation  rather  than  in  words,  and  respectively 
denominated  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramean,  and  the  Si/riac, 
or  West  Aramtean.  The  East  Aramaean  was  spoken  at  Jeru- 
salem and  In  Judea ;  and  was  used  by  Christ  in  his  familiar 
discourses  and  conversations  with  the- Jews;  the  West  Ara- 
mean was  spoken  in  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  nnmerous  Chaldee  and  Syriac  words, 
phrases,  and  terms  of  expression,  should  be  intermixed  with 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  such  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  existence  of  these 
Chaldaisms  and^  Syriasms  affords  a  strong  intrinsic  proof  of 

>  See  p.  190.  aupra, 

a  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  129.,  who  has  given  some  illustratire  examples.  Mori 
AeroaaeB  super  Hermeneuticae  NovT  Teatamenti,  vol.  i.  p.  238.  See  also 
Olearius  de  Stvio  Novi  Teatamenti,  membr.  liL  aphorism  vil.  (Theaauma 
Theologicus  Nov.  Test  torn.  ii.  pp.  23, 21.) 


the  genuioeness  and  aathenticity  of  the  New  Testament. 
Were  this,  indeed,  "  free  from  these  idioms,  we  might  natu- 
rally conclude  that  it  was  not  written  either  by  men  oT  Galilee 
or  Judaea,  and  therefore  was  spurious ;  for,  as  certainly  as  the 
speech  of  Peter  betrayed  him  to  be  a  Galilean,  when  Christ 
stood  before  the  Jewish  tiibimal,  so  certainly  must  the  writ- 
ten language  of  a  man,  born,  educated,  and  grown  old  in 
Galilee,  discover  marks  of  his  native  idiom,  unless  we  assume 
the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  God  hath  interposed  a  miracle, 
which  would  have  deprived  the  New  Testament  of  one  of  its 
strongest  proofs  of  authenticity."' 

The  following  are  the  principal  Aramean  or  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  words  occurring  in  tiie  New  Testament: — a/^^a 
(Mba)^  Father,  TRom.  viii.  15.)^A««J«/bui  {AeeldaMa\  the 
held  of  blood,  (Acts  i.  19, )^^^<ty^iim  {Armageddon),  the 
mountain  of  Megiddo,  or  of  the  Gospel,  (Rev.  xvi.  16.)— 
BitdviA  (Bethesda),  the  house  of  mercy,  (John  v.  2.)— Karate 
{Ceph€u\  a  rock  or  stone,  (John  i.  43.)--K6{/?«  {Corban),  a 
gift  or  offering  dedicated  to  God,  (Mark  vii.  11.)---Eam,  Eas*, 
XAfAA  o^a/^^Au  {Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  aabachthani),  my  God,  my 
God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mel  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Mark 
XV.  34.)— £ffac6flt  (Ephphatha),  be  thou  opened,  (M?rk  vii. 
34.)— M«yuyu»v<t  (Mammon),  riches,  (Matt.  vi.  24.)— Ma^oc? 
Add  {Maran  A tha),  the  Lord  cometh,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.)     Vnntt 

SBaca),  thou  worthless  fellow !   (Matt.  v.  22.)— Tcui9«  aufMi 
T<7^7%A  cumi),  maid  arise !   (Mark  v.  41.)* 

3.  Latinisms, — ^''The  sceptre  having  departed  from  Judah** 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.)  by  the  reduction  of  Judea  into  a  Roman 
province,  the  extension  of  the  Roman  laws  and  government 
would  naturally  follow  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and 
if  to  these  we  add  the  imposition  of  tribute  by  the  conquerors, 
together  with  the  conmiercial  intercourse  necessarily  conse- 
quent on  the  political  relations  of  the  Jews  with  Rome,  we 
shall  be  enabled  readily  to  account  for  the  Latinisms,  or  Latin 
words  and  phrases,  that  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Latinisms : — Arv«^ 
^  {assarion,  from  the  Latin  word  assariua),  equivalent  to 
about  three  quarters  of  a  farthing  of  our  money,  (Matt.  x.  39. 
Luke  xii.  6.) — Kw^sf  {census),  assessment  or  rate,  rMatt.  xvii. 
25.)— Kirrw^MF  ^ceniurio\  a  centurion,  (Mark  xv.  ^9.  44, 46.) 
— KoxanfMt  {colonia),  a  colony,  (Acts  xvi.  12.)— Kum-Wki  (cus- 
todia),  a  guard  of  soldiers,  (Matt,  xxvii.  65,  66.  xxviii.  11.) 
— Amrat^c  {denarixis),  a  Roman  penny,  eauivalent  to  about 
seven-pence  halfpenny  of  our  money,  (Xuke  vii.  41.)--- 
«^st>ixAi6r  {ftagtUum),  a  scourge,  (John  ii.  15.);  from  this 
word  is  derived  4^ at^fXAcat,  to  scourge  with  whips,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
26.  Mark  xv.  15.)  As  this  was  a  Roman  punishment,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  find  it  expressed  by  a  term  nearly  Roman. 
— iw^loi  {JiAsius),  (Acts  i.  23.) — \r^%M  {^g'o),  a  legion,  (Matt. 
xxvi.  53.) — Kfcfjsfrrw  (nuadrans),  a  Roman  coin  equivalent  to 
about  three  fourths  ot  an  English  halfpenny,  (Matt.  v.  26.) 
— Aifit^noc  {UbcrtinuaY  a  freed  man,  (Acts  vi.  9.)— a»t»v 
{linieum),  a  towel,  (John  xiii.  4.) — M«i«txAof  {maceU^m), 
shambles,  (1  Cor.  x.  25.)— Mv^)8{«ur*  (mem^anii),  parchment, 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13.)— Mixmf  {mille),  a  mile;  the  Roman  mile 
Consisting  of  a  thousand  paces,  (Matt.  v.  41.) — Swrac  {sex- 
tarius),  a  Kind  of  pot,  (Mark  vii.  4. 8.) — n^iurcftof  {prastorium)^ 
a  judgment  hall,  or  place  where  the  pretor  or  other  chiet 
magistrate  heard  and  determined  causes,  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.). 
— ^fjMi9^Kf  or  lifAUM^f  {aemicinctium),  an  apron,  (Acts  xix. 
12.) — Sotot^ioc  {sicarius),  an  assassin,  (Acts  xxi.  38.)^2cW«r^ 
{sudarium),  a  napkin,  or  handkerchief,  (Luke  xix.  20. >^ 
XfliKwAuJtTaiy  {specuiiior),  a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner, 
(Mark  vi.  27. J — TetC^*  {tabema),  a  tavern,  (Acts  xxviii.  15.) 
— Tjtxoc  {tiiuhis),  a  title,  (John  xix.  19,  20.)* 

■  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Moms,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  Aric ler,  Hermeneatica 
Oiblica.  pp.  63—88.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis,  states,  thai  a, 
new  branch  of  the  Aramiean  language  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Adler,  which  diflfers  in  some  respects  from  the  East  and  West  Aramiean 
dialects.  For  an  sccount  of  it,  he  refers  to  the  tliird  part  of  M  Adler'a  Nomi 
Teatamenti  Veraionea  Syriccb,  Simplex,  PhUoxeniana,  et  Uieroaotymi* 
tana,  denuo  examinatoi,  ^-  4to.  Ilafniie,  1789,  of  which  work  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  siglit.  Pfeiffer4ias  an  amusing  disquisition  on  the  Gali- 
lean dialect  of  Peter,  which  in  substance  corresponds  with  the  above-cited 
remaric  of  Michaelis,  though  Pfeiffer  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  exact 
nainesnf  the  diaJecis  then  In iisr  amnng  the  Ipwt.  Op,  tom.  i.  pp.616— 622. 

*  Aililuinn^.l  i^j:jiiiLp1e«i  i>f  C|:iali]ji!*mi'mHJ  ^ynannj?*  may  be  seen  inOlea* 
riu*  i]r'  Sly  In  \uvj  TessumjenU,  meiuLir.  iit.  «pUariJiii  ^i  (Thesaurus  Theo. 
lo^  I . .  *  Pi  J  iN  1  u/ic  Ills  loQj.  il  pp  'Za,  ai. ) 

&  I'c.rn  [iiirodiitticj  AilLecUonf'm  NQVLT(!sfaiDenlL]T|K3a(>--322  Olearius, 
see  r.  '.^  iLii'Ljiit.  jii.  <[^ii.  U.  pp.  *M,  ^.  Ariflor,  Il^rnuHieutica  Biblica,  p.  99. 
Mi<  1.1.  Liy,  vdU  1.  pp.  102-173  MoruB,  vtit.  I.  my  £'^\  236.  Olearius  and 
Mi  I  I'Eis  liiarc  f  nlltcif^d  nuuiproufl  inHtsiict's  uf  l^muxtng  phrases  occu  r- 
hr/  u  ih-*  N>w  T*'«iflfoi»nT=  which  wsnt  nf  ffTom  rr>ni|ii'-  Is  us  to  omit.  Full 
eh  -  ■  ■  r-vr  -..^  -..^  !^  .-,,  -=1.,^.  r  ri'".1  .-r-  :-■  ■  by  Schleusner  and 
PiiK.iui^.  ju  liuiii  Li-jLiCiii.*  lu  ilio  .V*;»*  li^iwiiiv.w*..  The  Gr»co-Barbar« 
Novi  Teatamenti  (I6mo.  Amsterdam,  1649),  of  Cheitomieua,  may  also  b« 
consohed  when  it  can  be  met  with. 
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4.  From  the  unavoidable  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  the  Arabs,  Persians  (to  whose  sove- 
reigns they  were  formerly  subject),  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  both  words  and  expressions  may  occasionally  be 
traced  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been  thus  neces- 
sarily introduced  among' the  Jews.  These  words,  however, 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  so  many  entire 
dialects ;  for  instance,  there  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
Persian  words  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,'  These 
cannot,  therefore,  be  in  strictness  termed  Persisms;  and 
though  the  profoundly  learned  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Zend-avesta,  or  ancient  book  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion, 
translated  by  M.  Anauetil  du  Perron,  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  phraseology  of  Saint  John's  writings ;  yet,  as 
the  authenticify  of  that  work  has  been  questioned,  not  to  say 
disproved,  by  eminent  orientalists,  it  cannot  (we  aoprehencf; 
be  with  propriety  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. From  the  number  of  words  used  by  Saint  Paul  in 
peculiar  senses,  as  well  as  words  not  ordinarily  occurring  in 
Ureek  writers,  Michaelis  is  of  oninion  (after  Jerome)  that 
they  were  provincial  idioms  usea  in  Cilicia  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  hence  he  denominates  them  Cilicisms.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  and  examples  may  suffice  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appbndix 
to  Volume  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  III. ;  and  for  the  most 
useful  Lexicons  that  can  be  consulted,  see  Part  II.  Chap.  IV 
Sect.  UL 


SECTION  m. 

ON  THE  CMWNATE  OR  KINDRED  LANOUAOE8. 

L  The  Aramman,  vfUh  ita  tvo  dialerta  t  1.  The  Chaldeef  S. 
The  Syriae. — ^11.  The  Jirahic,  with  itt  derivative,  the  Ethi- 
9pic. — nL  Uee  and  importance  of  the  cognate  langttaget  to 
•acred  criticitm. 

The  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languaffes  are  those  which  are 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  as  being  sister-dialects  of  the  Shemitish 
languages,  all  of  which  preserve  nearly  the  same  structure 
andanSogy.  The  principal  cognate  languages  are  the  Ara- 
mean,  and  the  Arabic,  with  their  respective  dialects  or  deri- 
yatives. 

I.  The  Aramjean  Language  (which  in  the  authorized 
Enelish  version  of  2  Kings  xviii.  26.,  and  Dan.  ii.  4.,  is 
rendered  the  Syrian  or  Si/riac)  derives  its  name  from  the  very 
extensive  region  of  Aram,  in  which  it  was  anciently  vema- 
eular.  As  mat  region  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  sea 
through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  river  Tigris, 
the  language  there  spoken  necessarily  diverged  into  various 
dialects ;  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Syriac. 

I.  The  Craldek,  sometimes  called  by  way  of  distinction 
(he  EaH^ramsBon  dialect,  was  formerly  spoken  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylonia,  between  the  Euphrates  aad  the  Tigris, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  which  cultivated  this  language  as 
a  distinct  dialect,  and  communicated  it  to  the  Jews  during 
the  Babylonian  captivi^.  By  means  of  the  Jews  it  was 
transplamed  into  Palestine,  where  it  gradually  became  the 
vernacular  tongue;  though  it  did  not  completely  displace 
the  old  Hebrew  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Although 
the  Aramaean,  as  spoken  by  Jews,  partook  somewhat  of  the 
Hebrew  character,  no  entire  or  very  important  corruption  of 
it  took  place;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  the  Babylonians 
are  indebted  for  the  survival,  or  at  least  the  partial  preserva- 
tioD,  of  their  language,  which,  even  in  the  mother-country, 
haa,  since  the  spreaaof  Moharamedism,  been  totally  extinct. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  now  extant 
will  be  found  y— 

(1.)  In  the  Canonical  Books,  Ezra  iv.  8.  to  vi.  18.  and 
Tii.  13 — 26.  Jer.  x«  11.,  and  Dan.  iL  4.  to  the  end  of  chapter 
vii.;  and 

(2.)  In  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  books 

»  Bach  we  myympim»,  y«^»,  /.•yo«,  ^«py«piTff,  /uyrifnt,  aiidperh«|M 
'^l&haeUfl.  ToL  i.  pp.  U9-ies. 


of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  $  i.  infra,* 

2.  The  SvRiAC  or  freat-JranuBon  was  spoken  both  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  and,  after  the  captivity,  it  became 
vernacular  in  Galilee.  Hence,  though  several  of  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  expressed  themselves  in 
Greek,  their  ideas  were  Syriac ;  and  they  consequently  used 
many  Syriac  idioms,  and  a  few  Syriac  words.^  The  chief 
difference  between  the  Syriac  ana  Chaldee  consists  in  the 
vowel  points  or  mode  of  pronunciation ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  forms  of  their  respective  letters  are  very  dissimilar, 
yet  the  correspondence  between  the  two  dialects  is  so  close, 
that  if  the  Chaldee  be  written  in  Syriac  characters  without 

Soints,  it  becomes  Syriac,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  in-^ 
ection  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs.*  The  earliest  document 
still  extant  in  the  Syriac  dialect  is  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  $  3.  infra.  The  great 
assistance,  which  a  knowledge  of  this  dialect  affords  to  tfie 
critical  underatanding  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  illustrated 
at  considerable  length  by  the  elder  Michaelis,  in  a  philologi- 
cal dissertation,  originally  published  in  1756,  and  reprinted 
in  the  firet  volume  of  MM.  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  "  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum."« 

II.  Though  more  remotely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than 
either  of  the  preceding  dialects,  the  Arabic  Language  pos- 
sesses sufficient  analogy  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  former, 
and  is  not,  perhaps,  interior  in  importance  to  the  Chaldee  or 
the  Syriac ;  particularly  as  it  is  a  living  language,  in  which 
almost  every  subject  has  been  discus^,  and  has  received 
the  minutest  investigation  from  native  writere  and  lexicogra- 
phers. The  Arabic  language  has  many  roots  in  common 
with  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  this  again  contains  very  many 
words  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings that  are  extant,  but  which  exist  in  the  Arabic  languages 
The  learned  Jews,  who  flourished  in  Spain  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  century  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors, 
were  the  first  who  applied  Arabic  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Hebrew  language;  and  subsequent  Christian  writers,  as 
Bochart,  the  elder  Schultens,  Olaus  Celsius,  and  othere,  have 
diligently  and  successfully  applied  the  Arabian  historians, 
geographers,  and  authora  on  natural  history,  to  the  explanap 
Uon  of  the  Bible.' 

The  Etbiopic  language,  which  is  immediately  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  by  Bochart,  De  Dieu,  Het- 
tinger, and  Ludolph  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  Ethio- 
pic  grammsff  and  lexicoiO  ;^  and  Pfeiffer  has  explained  a  few 
passages  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Persian  language.' 

HI.  The  CogTuiie  or  Kindred  Languagea  are  of  considerable 
use  in  sacred  criticism.  They  may  lead  us  to  discover  the 
occasions  of  'Such  false  readings  as  transcribera  unskilled  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  accustomed  to  some  of  the  other  dialects, 
have  made  by  writing  words  in  the  form  of  that  dialect,  in- 
stead of  the  Hebrew  Torm.  Further,  the  knowledg^e  of  these 
languages  will  frequently  serve  to  prevent  ill-grounded  con- 
jectures that  a  passage  is  corrupted,  by  showing  that  the 
common  reading  is  susceptible  ol  the  very  sense  which  such 
passage  requires ;  and  wnen  different  readings  are  found  in 
copies  of  the  Bible,  these  languages  may  sometimes  assist  us 
in  determining  which  of  them  ought  to  he  preferred.io 

■  Jahn,  Elements  Aramaicae  Llngue,  p.  2.  Walton's  Prolei^imeiia,  c.  iIL 
S2,  3.  (pp.  G6»— 662.  edit.  Dathii.)  Rine's  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Lanniate, 
pp.  9— id.  (Boston,  Maaa.  1832. )  To  his  e  xcellent  Chaldee  Grammar  Mr.  R. 
has  appended  a  Chreatomathy,  containing  the  biblical  Chaldee  pamage% 
and  select  portions  of  the  Targums  with  very  useful  notes  and  a  tociU>o- 
lary.  to  fecilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  dialect  to  the  biblical  student 

•  Maaclei;  Orauun.  Hebr.  voL  il.  p.  114.  Wotton's  Misna,  toL  L  prvC  p^ 
xviii.  N 

»  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xiil.  §2,  3,  4,  B.  (pp.  5M— 603.) 

•  D.  Christiani  Benedicti  Michaelis  Dissertatio  Pbilologlea,  ank  Lamloa 
Syriaca  pro  iUuatrando  Ebraismo  Sacro  exibentur  (Hals,  ITSe),  in  PMf  8 
and  Ruperti's  Sylloge,  torn.  i.  pp.  170—244.  The  editors  have  inserted  ta&UM 
notes  some  additional  observations  from  Michaelis's  own  copy. 

'  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  82,  83.  106,  107.  Walton,  Prol.  e.  jdv.  »a-T.  14. 
(pp.  63&-641.  649.)    Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  2a 

•  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  107.    Walton,  Prol  c.  xvk  f  6— a  (pp.  674— 67a) 

•  Dubia  Vexata,  cent.  iv.  no.  66.  (Op.  torn.  I.  pp.  420—422.)  and  Harm. 
Sacra,  c.  vl.  f  9.  (Ibid.  torn,  il   p.  648.)    Walton,  ProL  c.  xvi.  f  &  (pp.  681, 

!•  Oennl's  Institute!  of  BibUcal  Criticism,  p.  63.— For  Nodcesof  the  prin- 
cipal Grammars  and  Lexicons  of  the  Cognate  Languages,  see  the  BiBLiooKir 
PQiQAL  Appbndix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  H.  Chap.  IV.  8bot.  IV. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CRITICAL   HISTOBT   OF   THE    TEXT   OF   THE    HOLT  SCBIPTURES. 

SECTION  L 

HUTTORT  AND  CONDITION  OF  THK  TEXT  OF   TBI  OLD  TB8TAMCNT. 
^  1.  BItTOBT  or  TBI   HXBBXW  TBXT< 

L  Ffm  the  writing-  of  the  betin  efthe  Old  Testament,  until  the  time  of  Jenu  Christ  f  1.  Bietory  of  the  Pentateuch  t  2.  Jtn- 
dent  history  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testaments — ^11.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masoritesg 
1.  Bistor}f  of  the  text  in  the  first  century  f  8.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  century  t  3.  Particularly  in  the  time  ofJerume^ — 
ni.  From  the  age  of  the  Masorites  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  f  1.  Object  of  the  MasorUi — its  object  and  critical- 
values  2>  Oriental  and  occidental  readings  s  3.  Becensions  of  Aaron  hen  Asher  and  Jacob  ben  ^"aphtalit  4.  Standard 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eettturiesr^lV.  From  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  to 


The  Criticax.  Histort  of  the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  divided  into  Tarious  periods.  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
specified  sijSf  Bauer  divides  it  into  two  principal  epochs, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  periods ;  Jahn  has^oe 
periods ;  and  Mnntinghe,  whose  arrangement  is  here  adopted, 
has  disposed  it  into  four  periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  writing 
of  the  Hebrew  books  mitil  tke  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  3.  From 
the  time  of  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites ;  3.  From  the 
age  of  the  Masorites  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  piinting ; 
and,  4.  From  the  invention  of  printing  to  our  owb  time. 

L  History  or  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  writino  or 

THE  BOOKS  or  THE  OlD  TeSTAMBNT  UNTIL  THE  TIME  OE  JeSUS 

Christ. 

1.  We  commence  with  the  Pentateuch,  concerning  the 
earliest  history  of  which  we  have  more  minute  infonnation 
than  we  have  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Previously  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  deposited  syi  the  tide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
(DeuL  xxxi.  24 — 26.),  to  be  consulted  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
after  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice,  it  was  deposited  in 
the  treasury,  together  with  all  the  succeeding  productions 
of  the  inspired  writers.  On  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
thfi  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  autographs  of  the  sacred 
books  are  supposed  to  have  perished :  but  some  learned  men 
have  conjectured  that  thev  were  preserved,  because  it  does 
Dot  appear  that  Nebuchaanezzar  evinced  aiiy  particular  en- 
mity against  the  Jewish  religion;  and  in  the  account  of  the 
sacred  thingrs  carried  to  Babylon  ^2  Kings  xxv.  2  Chron. 
zxxvi.  Jer.  lii.),  no  mention  is  maae  of  Uie  sacred  books. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  that  copies  of  these  auto- 
graphs were  earned  to  Babylon ;  for  we  find  the  prophet 
Daniel  (juoting  the  law  (Dan.  ix.  11. 13.),  and  also  e^^ressly 
mentioning  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (ix.  2.},  which  he 
could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  never  seen  them.  We  are 
further  informed  that,  on  the  finishing  of  the  temple  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius,  the  Jewish  worship  was  fully  re-esta- 
blished, according  aa  it  it  written  in  the  book  ofMiea  (Ezra 
▼i.  18.) ;  which  would  have  been  impracticable,  if  the  Jews 
had  not  had  copies  of  the  law  then  among  them.  But  what 
still  more  clearly  proves  that  they  must  have  had  transcripts 
of  their  sacred  wntings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  is  the  Tact,  that  when  the  people  re- 

a nested  Ezra  to  produce  the  law  of  Moses  (Nehem.  viii.  1.), 
ley  did  not  entreat  him  to  get  it  dictated  anew  to  them ;  but 
that  he  would  bring  forth  the  book  of  the  law  ofMueSj  which 
the  Lord  had  commanded  to  ItraeL  Further,  long  before  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  another  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
in  the  h^nds  of  the  Samaritans,  which  has  been  preserved  to 
our  time;  and  though  it  differs  in  some  instances  from  the 
text  of  the  HebrewTentateuch,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  accu- 
rately agrees  with  the  Jewish  copies."  And  in  the  year  286 
or  2o5  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Pentateuch  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  language  ;*  and  this  version,  whatever 
errors  may  now  be  detected  in  it,  was  so  executed  as  to  show 
that  the  text,  from  which  it  was  made,  agreed  with  the  text 
which  we  now  have. 

>  So  It  ahoald  be  rendered ;— not  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  fl««  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott'8  Din.  II.  p.  29a 

*  See  a  ftiUer  accoont  of  the  Wenwririn  Penlatoaeh,  infra,  sect.  H.  pp. 

•  See  a  erWeal  secooBtof  the  flepCuagliit  woxwkn,  In  chap.  UL  aact  UL 
i2.  infra. 


I  2.  With  regard  to  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible. — ^About  fifly 
'  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  consequent 
I  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  teligioo,  it  is  generally  ad- 
{  mitted  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled;  but 
I  by  whom  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  is  a  question 
on  which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  On  th« 
.  one  hand  it  is  contended  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by 
Ezra  himself;  because,  though  he  has  related  his  sealous 
'  efforts  in  restoring  the  law  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  yet  oa 
the  settlement  of  tha  oanon  ho  is  totally  silent;  and  the 
silence  of  Nehemiah,  who  has  recorded  the  pious  labours  of 
Ezra,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Josephus,  wno  is  diffuse  in 
his  encomiums  on  him,  has  further  been  urged  as  a  presump- 
tive argument  why  he  eould  not  have  collected  the  Jewish 
writings,  ^ut  to  these  hypothetical  reasonings  we  may 
oppose  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church,  uncon- 
tradicted both  by  their  enemies  and  by  Christians,  that  Ezra, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  membefs  of  the  great  synagogue 
(among  whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malaohi),  did  collect  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  he  could,  and  from  them  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
writings,  the  book  of  ISefeemiah,  and  the  prophecy  of  Mala- 
chi;  which  were  subsequently  annexed  to  the  canon  by 
Simon  the  Jast,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
great  ^nagogue.  in  this  Esdrine  text,  the  errors  of  the 
former  copyists  were  corrected ;  and  Bcra  {being  himself  an 
inspired  writer^  added  in  several  places, .  throughout  the 
books  of  this  edition,  what  appeared  necessary  to  illustrate, 
connect,  or  complete  them.<  vVhether  Ezm's  own  copy  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  perished  in  the  pillage  of  ike  temple 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  nor  is  it  material,  since  tre  know  that  Judas 
Maccabaens  repaired  4»e  temple,  and  replaced  every  things 
requisite  for  the  perfolmance  of  divine  worship  (1  Maec  iv. 
36 — 59.)«  which  included  a  correct,  if  not  Esra*s  own,  copy 
of  the  Scriptures.^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  this  latter 
temple  an  ark  was  constructed,  m  which  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews  were  preserved  untu  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  by  the  Romans 
under  Titus,  before  whom  the  volume  of  the  law  was  carried 
in  triumph,  among  the  other  spoils  which  had  been  taken  at 
Jerusalem.* 

II.  History  or  thi  Hbbriw  Text  fsom  tbx  time  or 
Jesus  Crust  to  the  a^b  or  the  Masorites. 

1.  As  the  Jews  were  dispersed  through  various  countries, 
to  whose  inhabitants  Greek  was  vernacular,  they  gradually 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  language,  and  even  culti- 
vated Greek  literature :  it  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise, 
that  the  Septuagint  version  should  be  so  generally  used,  as 
to  cause  the  Hebrew  original  to  be  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Henoe  the  fonner  vras  read  in  the  synagogues  :  it  appears 
to  have  been  exclusively  followed  by  the  jQexandrian  Jew, 
Philo,  and  it  was  most  frequently,  inough  not  solely,  con- 
sulted by  Josephus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew.' 

«  Prideanx's  Connection,  part  i.  book  ▼.  aub  amo  440.  vol.  1.  pp.  3S9>-3M. 
and  the  aaUioriiiea  thera  cited.  Carpaov.  Introd.  ad  Ubroa  BtbUctMi  VeL 
Test.  pp.  94.  308,  309. 

•  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  TheolofTtVoL  i.  p.  11. 

•  JoaephiM,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ?«.  c  3. 1 11. 

1  Muntinffhe,  Expoaiiio  Critfcea  Socts^  pp.  61,  89.  Jahn  at  Ackannuii^ 
1  IntTDd.  ad  Ubroa  ^TaLFtBd.  f  9a 
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3.  In  the  second  oentury,  both  Jews  and  Christians  ap- 
,  plied  themselves  sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Besides  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  yersion  (if 
indeed  this  was  not  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury), which  was  Alade  from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Syrian 
Chnstians,  three  Greek  Yersioos  were  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted ;  one  for  the  Jews  by  Aquila,  an  apostate  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Judaism,  and  two  for  the  Ebiomtes  or  semi-Chris- 
tians DV  Theodotioo  and  Symmachus.i  The  Hebrew  text, 
as  it  existed  in  the  East  from  year  200  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  is  presented  to  us  by  Origen  in  his  Hexapla,  by 
Jonathan  in  his  Targum  or  Paraphrase  on  the  Prophets,  and 
by  the  rabbins  in  theGemaras  orriommentaries  on  the  Misna 
or  Traditionary  EipositiOns  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
yarietiee  are  scarcely  more  numerous  or  more  important  than 
in  the  yersion  of  the  S^ond  century.  But  the  discrepancies, 
which  were  observed  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the 
second  or  at  least  in  the  third  century,  excited  the  attention 
of  the  Jews,  who  begaa  to  collate  copies,  and  to  collect  va- 
rious readings ;  which,  beins  distributed  into  several  classes, 
appear  in  Uie  Jerusalem  Taunud  about  the  year  280.  They 
are  as  follows  :— 

(1.)  D^-ifiiD  1W  (iT*cm  BoraAiii),  or  the  Rejection  of  the 
Scribe§ :  to  this  cIm  belong  five  plaoes,  in  which  the  reader  is 
directed  to  reject  the  prefix  i  yao,  which  was  found  in  the  He- 
brew text'  As  we  have  no  information  concerning  the  *<  rejec- 
tion of  the  scribes,"  except  tihe  slight  notice  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  Moiiii  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  some 
corrections  and  a  revision  of  the  sacred  text  made  by  Borne  Jew- 
ish doctors,  whose  time  and  circumstances  are  utterly  unknown.' 

(2.)  Q^-)0>D  \S>n  (tbikuit  sopHtfRiM),  or  the  Correction  of  the 
Scribeif  contains  sixteen  or  eighteen  places,  which  were  cor- 
rupted in  the  Hebrew  manuscriptB,  and  the  correct  reading  of 
which  was  restored  by  the  collation  of  copies. 

(3.)  Extraordinary  Pointo  placed  over  one,  more,  or  all  the 
letten  of  some  word,  which,  as  appears  from  the  collation  of 
andent  yeraions  and  the  Samaritan  text,  denote  that  those  words 
and  letters  were  not  found  by  the  copyists  in  some  manuscripts. 
Of  this  description  of  various  readings  there  are  fifteen  examples. 
Jahn  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  points— or  at  least  of  many  of 
them — to  the  unwillingness  of  a  transcriber  to  erase  a  letter  or 
word  improperly  written,  which  he  rather  chose  to  denounce  by 
this  extraordinary  point,  while  othe^  subsequent  copyists  tran- 
scribed the  points  along  with  the  word.^ 

f  4.)  In  many  Jewish  manuscript^  and  printed  editions  of  the 
On  Testament,  a  word  is  often  found  with  a  small  circle  annexed 
to  it,  or  with  an  ast^ri^  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in  the  margin 
of  the  same  line.  The  former  is  called  the  3^np  (kh0tib),  that 
is,  -mrittet^  and  the  latter,  >-\p  (Keai),  that  is,  read  or  reiuling, 
as  if  to  intimate,  wriCe  in  this  manner,  but  read  in  that  manner. 
For  instaace,  when  they  meet  with  certain  words,  they  substi- 
tnte  othevs :  thus,  instead  of  the  sacred  name  Jehovah,  they 
mibstitute  Adonai  W  Elohim ;  and  in  Ueu  of  terms  not  strictly 
conakteDt  wHh  deeency,  they  pronounce^oUiers  less  indelicate  or 
more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  propriety  .<  " 

(ft.)  The  an»3D  (sbibim)  «re  critical  conjectureo  of  the 
more  andent  mbbins,  on  certain  passagerof  Scripture.* 

3.  The  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
during  the  fifth  century,  is  exhibited  to  u6  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion made  by  Jerome  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  two  sources  several  important  facts  have  been 
collected,  particularly  that 

(1.)  The  Old  Testament  contained  the  same  books  which  are 
at  present  found  in  our  copies. 

(2.)  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  letten  was  the  same  which  we 
now  haye,  as  is  evident  from  Jerome's  frequently  taking  notice 
of  the  similar  letters,  beth  and  caph,  reah  and  daleth,  mem  and 
samech,  dec 

(3.)  The  modem  vowel  points^  accents,  and  other  diacritic 
signs  were  utteriy  unknown  to  Jerome.  Some  words  were  of 
doublfiii  meaning  to  him,  because  they  were  destitute  of  vowels, 

*  An  account  of  these  versions  and  of  the  biblical  labours  of  Origen  is 
given  In  chap.  tii.  sect  iii.  S2.  infra. 


•  Bauer  has  given  the  examples  at  lenctbjn  hia  Critica  Sacra,  p.  206L 

•  Morini  Exercilationea  Biblfcae,  lib.  ii.  exercit  22.  cap.  1.  f  6. 
)  Mundaghe,  Expositio  Crit.  Sscne.  p.  66.    Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Introd. 


f  107.  Cappel'a  Critica  Sacra  by  Vogel  and  Scharfenbenr,  torn.  i.  p.  465. 

•  The  Keri  and  Khetib  are  copioualy  discussed  by  Bishop  Waltpn,  Pro- 
leg.  viii.  H 18-26.  Cappel,  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  c.  i.— iii.  xtv.— xri.,  and  by 
Mr.  WhitaUier,  in  hia  Hiatorical  and  Critical  Inquiry  faito  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  114— I7a 

•  See  a  full  account  of  them  in  Gappcl'a  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  vl  c.  & 
Vol.  L  2  C 


(4.)  The  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  did  not  exist  in  any 
Hebrew  MSS.  ;'bat  it  should  seem  that  both  the  Hebrew  original 
and  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  were  divided  into  larger  sec- 
tions, which  differ  from  those  in  our  copies,  because  Jerome,  in 
his  commentary  on  Amos  vi.  9.,  says  that  what  \b  the  beginning 
of  another  chapter  in  the  Hebrew,  is  in  the  Septuagint  the  end 
of  the  preceding.' 

(6.)  The  Hebrew  MS.  used  hj  Jerome  for  the  most  part 
agrees  With  the  Masoretic  text ;  thou(|^  there  are  a  few  unim- 
portant yarious  readings.* 

in.  History  or  the  Hebrew  Text  from  the  Aob  op 

THE  MaSORITBS  TO  THE  InVENTIOV  OF  THE  ArT  OF  PrIKTIHO. 

1*  After  the  destniotion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  various  countries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  some  of  those  who  were  settled  in  the  East  applied 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  opened  various 
schools,  in  which  they  taught  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the 
most  distin^ruished  or  these  academies  was  that  established 
at  Tiberias  m  Palestine,  which  Jerome  mentions  as  existing 
in  the  fifth  century."  The  doctors  of  this  school,  early  in 
the  sixth  century,  agreed  to  revise  the  sacred  text,  and  issue 
an  accurate  edition  of  it ;  for  which  purpose  they  collected 
all  the  scattered  critical  and  grammatical  observations  they 
could  obtain,  which  appearea  likely  to  contribute  towards 
fixing  both  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  into 
one  book,  which  they  called  rn«o  (MasoRflH),  that  is,  tra- 
dition^ because  it  consisted  of  remarks  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  otlters.  Some  rabbinical  authors  pretend  that, 
when  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught 
him,  first,  its  inn  readings  and,  secondly,  its  true  inlerpre-' 
taiim :  and  that  both  tliese  were  handed  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition, from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length  they 
were  committed  to  writing.  The  former  of  these,  viz.  the 
true  reading,  is  the  subject  of  the  Masoni ;  the  latter  or  true 
interpretation  is  that  of  tlie  Mishna  and  Gemara^  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms  relate  to  the  books, 
verses,  words,  letters,  vowel  points,  and  accents.  The 
Maanrite9  or  Massorets,  as  the  inventors  of  this  system  were 
called,  were  tlie  first  who  distinguished  the  books  and  sec- 
tions of  books  into  verses.  They  marked  the  number  .of  all 
the  verses  of  each  book  and  section,  and  placed  the  amount 
at  the  end  of  each  in  numeral  letters,  or  in  some  symbolical 
word  formed  out  of  them ;  and  they  also  marked  the  middle 
verse  of  each  book.  Further,  they  noted  the  verses  where 
something  was  supposed  to  be  forgotten ;  the  words  which 
they  believed  to  be  changed ;  the  letters  which  they  deemed 
to  be  superfluous ;  the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses ;  the 
different  reading  of  the  words  which  are  redundant  or  defec- 
tive;  the  number  of  times  that  the  same  word  is  found  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse ;  the  different  significa- 
tions of  the  same  word ;  the  agreement  or  conjunction  of  one 
word  with  another ;  what  letters  are  pronounced,  and  what 
are  inverted,  together  with  such  as  hang  perpendicular, 
and  they  took  the  number  of  each,  for  the  Jews  cherish  the 
sacred  books  with  such  reverence,  that  ^ey  make  a  scruple 
of  changing  the  situation  of  a  letter  which  is  evidently  mis- 
placed;  supposing  that  some  mystery  has  occasioned  the 
alteration.  They  have  likewise  reckoned  which  is  the  middle 
letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  middle  clause  of  each 
book,  and  how  many  times  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs 
in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  following  table  from 
Bishop  Walton  will  grive  an  idea  of  their  labonouB  minute- 
ness in  these  researches  :•*- 

Times. 

H  Alcph occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Wble 42377 

1  Beth...^ 38218 

J  Gimel , 29537 

T  Daleth.. 32530 

n  He 47564 

1  Vau 7692» 

?  Zain 22867 

n  Cheth 23447 

e  Teth 11052 

1  Yod 66420 

3  Caph 48253 

S  Lamed 41517 


t  In  Hebraids  slterins hoc  cspituU  exordhvn  est; 
SUperloris. 
■  Bauer,  Critics  Sacm,  pp.  212—216. 
•  Pr  AfitL  ad  CommeoL  in  Ubros  Pacalipoms&wsu 


agud  LXX  TsiD  finis 
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litted  parts  were  added 
)  /no/ Masora,  Mtuora 


Times. 

n  Mem ocean  In  the  Hebrew  Bible. 77778 

J  Nun 41696 

D  Bamech 13580 

f  Ain 20176 

0  Pc 22726 

S  Twddi 21882 

p  Koph 22972 

1  R»ch 22147 

V  Shin 32148 

n  Tau 693431 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Masora  of  the  Jews.  At  first,  it 
did  not  aocom]>any  the  text ;  aflerwards  the  jjpneatest  part  of 
it  was  written  in  the  margin.  In  order  to  bnncr  it  within  the 
margin,  it  became  necessary  to  abridge  the  worK  itself.  This 
abridgment  was  called  the  Utile  Masora,  Mtuora  pcarva; 
but,  being  found  too  short,  a  more  copious  abridgment  was 
inserted,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 

great  Masora,  Maaora  magna.  The  omitted  — ' ^  ^   * 

at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  called  the  ^ 
fincdU,* 

The  age  when  the  Masorites  liyed  has  been  much  contro- 
▼erted.  Some  ascribe  the  Masoretic  notes  to  Moses ;  others 
attribute  them  to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, and  their  successors  after  the  restoration  orthe  temple 
worship,  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Archbishop 
Usher  places  the  Masorites  before  the  time  of  Jerome; 
Cappel,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ;  Bishop  Marsh  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  fourth  or 
firth  century ;  Bishop  Walton,  Basna^,  Jahn,  and  others, 
refer  ^em  to  the  rabbins  of  Tiberias  m  the  sixth  century, 
and  suppose  that  they  commenced  the  Masora,  which  was 
augmented  and  continued  at  different  times,  by  yarions  au- 
thors ;  so  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  one 
age.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  which  we  think  the  most 
probable,  we  may  remark,  that  the  notes  which  relate  to  the 
variations  in  the  pointing  of  particular  words,  must  have 
been  made  after  the  introduction  of  the  points,  and  conse- 
qnently  aAer  the  Talmud  \  other  notes  must  have  been  made 
before  the  Talmud  was  finished,  because  it  is  from  these  notes 
that  it  speaks  of  the  points  over  the  letters,  and  of  the  varia- 
tions in  their  size  and  position.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  was  not  the  work  of  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias ;  fur- 
ther, no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  to  prove  the  Masora  the 
work  of  ^zra,  or  his  contemporaries ;  much  appears  to  show 
it  was  not :  for,  in  the  firBt  place,  most  of  the  notes  relate  to 
the  vowel  points,  which,  we  have  seen,*  were  not  introduced 
until  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  the 
lemarks  made  about  the  shape  and  position  of  the  letters  are 
unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer,  being  more  adapted  to  the 
superstition  of  the  rabbins,  than  to  Uie  gravity  of  a  divine 

t  Blehop  WaItoD*8  Prolefom.  c.  viii.  fa  p.  27'&  edit  Datbit  In  the  la«t 
century,  wn  anonymoue  writer  publiehed  the  followint  calculation  similar 
to  thai  of  the  Maaoritea,  for  the  Enolibh  VsaaioN  of  the  Bible,  under  the 
title  of  the  CM  and  New  Testament  DU—cted.  It  la  aaid  to  hare  occupied 
three  jeara  of  the  compUer'a  life,  and  la  a  aingular  Instance  of  the  triAing 
empfeymenta  to  which  auperatition  has  led  mankind. 

Tn    OLD    AITD    VXW   TKBTAMSITT   DIStVCTlD. 

BookalntheOld....  39  IntheNew 27    Total 66 

Chaptara 929  260    1,1S9 

Veraea 23,214  7,959    31,173 

Worda 692,439  181,363    773,692 

Utters 2^728,800  838,380    3,667150 

Apocrypha 

Chapters 183 

Verses 6,081 

Words 262,185 

The  middle  chapter^and  the  leaat  In  the  Bible,  la  Psalm  117. 
The  middle  verse  it  the  eighth  of  the  118th  Pialm. 
The  middle  line  2dof  Chroniclea,  4th  chapter.  16th  Terse. 
The  word  ofuf  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  36,543  times. 
The  same  word  occurs  In  the  New  Testament,  10,684  tUneai 
The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6966  timea. 

Old  Testament 
The  middle  book  la  Proverbs. 
The  middle  chapter  Is  Job  29th. 
The  middle  verae  Is  2d  Chronicles,  20th  chapter,  between  the  17th  and 

18lh  verses.  ^^ 

The  least  verse  Is  1st  Chronicles,  1st  chapter  and  26th  venak 

New  Testament 
The  middle  book  Is  Thessakmiana  2d. 
The  middUe  chapter  la  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 
The  middle  verae  Is  chapter  17th  of  Acts,  I7th  verse. 
The  least  verse  Is  Uth  chapter  of  John,  verse  36. 

The  31st  v«rse  of  the  7lb  chapter  of  Esia  has  all  the  Letters  in  the  Alpha- 
bet except  J. 

The  19th  chapter  of  the  ad  of  Khigs  and  the  37th  of  lakh  an  aW^f 
a  Butler's  Hone  BIbUcS,  vol  t.  p  61. 
»8es  pp.  191, 192.  of  th«  present  volume. 


teacher.  Seeondly^  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  propketa 
collected  various  readinss  of  their  own  prophecies,  thoo^ 
we  find  this  has  been  ddhe,  and  makes  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Masora.  llurdty.  The  rabbins  have  never  scrupled  \a 
abridge,  alter,  or  reject  any  part  of  these  notes,  and  to  intep* 
mix  their  own  observations,  or  those  of  others,  which  is  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
prophets ;  for  m  that  case  they  would  possess  equal  anthorttr 
with  the  text,  and  should  be  treated  with  the  same  nwardu 
Laatfy^  Since  all  that  is  useful  in  the  Masora  appears  to  nave 
been  written  since  £zra*s  time,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to 
him  what  is  useless  and  trifling ;  and  from  these  different 
reasons  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  part  of  the  Masora  was 
written  by  Ezra.  And  even  though  we  were  to  admit  that 
he  began  it,  that  would  not  lead  us  to  receive  the  present 
system  in  the  manner  the  Jews  do,  because,  since  we  cannot 
now  distinguish  what  he  wrote,  and  since  we  find  many 
things  in  it  plainly  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer,  we  may 
justly  refuse  it  the  credit  due  to  inspiration,  unless  his  part 
were  actually  separated  from  what  is  the  work  of  others. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  what  is  called  the  M*- 
sora  is  entitled  to  no  greater  reverence  or  attention  than  maj 
be  claimed  by  any  otner  human  compilation.^ 

Concerning  the  value  of  tlie  Masoretic  system  of  notatkni, 
the  learned  are  greatly  d  i vided  in  opinion.  Some  have  highly 
commended  the  undertaking,  and  have  considered  the  woifc 
of  the  Masorites  as  a  mommient  of  stupendous  labour  and 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  as  an  admirable  invention  for  deli- 
vering the  sacred  text  from  a  multitude  of  equivocations  and 
perplexities  to  which  it  was  liable,  and  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  rashness  of  transcribers  aad 
critics,  who  often  made  alterations  in  the  text  on  thttr  owa 
private  authority.  Others,  however,  have  altogether  censnied 
the  design,  suspecting  that  the  Masorites  corrupted  the  pnri^ 
of  the  text  by  substituting,  for  the  ancient  and  true  reading 
of  their  forefathers,  another  reading  more  favourable  to  their 
prejudices,  and  more  opposite  to  Christianity,  whose  testi- 
monies and  proofs  they  were  desirous  of  weal^ning  as  much 
as  possible. 

Without  adopting  either  of  these  extremes.  Bishop  Manh 
observes,  that  **  the  text  itself,  as  regulated  by  the  learned 
Jews  of  Tiberias,  was  probably  the  result  of  a  coUatkn  of 
manuscripts.  But  as  those  Hebrew  critics  were  eautioun  of 
introducing  too  many  corrections  into  the  text,  they  noted  in 
the  margins  of  ^  their  manuscripts,  or  in  tlieir  critical  coUe^ 
tions,  such  various  readings,  derived  from  other  manuscripts, 
either  by  themselves  or  bytheir  predecessors,  as  appeared  to 
be  wortny  of  attention.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  tnose  maiw 
gioal  or  Masoretic  readings  which  we  find  m  many  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews 
to  seek  mystical  meanings  in  the  plainest  fiicts  gradually  in- 
duced the  belief  that  hotfaf  textual  and  marginal  readings  pio- 
ceeded  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves ;  and  thatSie lst> 
ter  were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  ortii  tradition,  as  conveying 
some  mysterious  application  of  the  written  words,  tnsy 
were  regarded  therefore  as  materials,  not  of  criiieitm^  but  of 
interprdaHony^  *  The  same  eminent  critic  elsewhere  Temarks, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  Masorites  to  presorvs 
the  sacred  text  without  variations,  *'  if  their  success  has  not 
been  complete,  either  in  estabtUhing  orpreaerving  the  Hebrew 
text,  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  only  fault  wnich  is  com- 
mon to  every  human  effort."* 

3.  In  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
the  Jews  had  two  celebrated  academies,  one  at  Babylcn  in 
the  east,  and  another  at  Tiberias  in  the  west ;  where  their 
literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  Scriptures  were  vmr  fr^ 
quently  transcribed.  Hence  arose  two  reeetuiom  or  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  were  collated  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century.  The  differences  or  various  readings  ob- 
served in  them  were  noted,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
time  under  the  appellation  of  the  Oriemtal  and  Oociobhtai. 
or  EASTEsir  and  V^bstbbn  Rbadinos.  l^ey  are  variously 
computed  at  310,  S16,  and  830,  and  are  printed  by  Bishop 
Walton  in  the  Appendix  to  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Poly* 
glott  Bible.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  these 
various  readings  is  found  in  the  Septuagint :  they  do  not  !»> 
late  to  vowel  points  or  accents,  nor  do  any  of  them  affect  the 
sense.  Our  printed  editions  vary  from  the  eastern  readingB 
in  fifty-five  places.' 

«  WaehDor's  AnrhinRates  HebrBorom,  voL  I.  pp.  93—137.  Wallas^  ProL 

vfiL  a  1 — 16. 
■  Lectures  In  DivinItT,  part  ii.  p.  81.  •  Ibid.  p.  9& 

«  Walton.  Prolec^iif  i\V,  28.  Cappel,  CiiUoa  flacia,  Ub.  lit  c  17.  Bmwt 

Ciitkaawsra.pp.aS23,2aL  ^^ 
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S.  Tlie  attentioii  paid  by  tliO  Jews  to  the  study  of  the 
SeriptaTOS,  during  this  period^  is  further  evinced  by  several 
Chaidee  paraphrases  which  were  made  about  this  time,  and 
by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Scriptures  executed  by  rabbi 
fil^ADiAS  Gaon,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  died  a.  d.  943,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  $  3.  infra. 

To  the  tenth  century  may  be  referred  the  completion  and 
establishment  of  the  modem  system  of  vowel  points.  At 
length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Aaron  ben 
AsHKB,  president  of  the  academy  at  Tiberias,  and  Jacob  bkm 
NArHTALi,  president  of  the  academy  at  Babylon,  collated  the 
manuscripts  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  Jews.  The  dis- 
erepanciee  observed  by  these  eminent  Jewish  scholars  amount 
to  upwards  of  864 ;  with  one  single  exception,  they  relate  to 
the  vowed  points,  and  consequently  are  of  little  value;  they 
«re  also  printed  by  Bishop  W  alton.  The  western  Jews,  and 
our  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  almost  wholly 
f<(rflow  the  recension  of  Aaron  ben  Asher.i 

4.  He  learned  Jews,  who  removed  to  Europe  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  oentury,  brought  with  them  pointed  manu- 
scripts ;  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  copies  were 
transcribed  with  greater  care  than  was  exercised  in  succeed- 
ing ages.  In  making  these  transcripts  the  copyists  adopted 
certain  exemplars,  which  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  cor- 
rectness, as  the  standard  texts.  These  standard  copies  bear 
tfie  names  of  the  Codex  of  Hillel,  of  Ben  Asher,  which  is 
also  called  the  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  or  Egyptian  Codex,  of 
Ben  Naphtali,  or  the  Babylonian  Codex,  the  Pentateuch  of 
Jeridio,  and  the  Codex  Sinai. 

(1.)  The  CoDKx  or  Hillel  was  a  celebrated  manuscript 
which  rabbi  Kimchi  (who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century)  says 
that  he  saw  at  Toledo,  though  rabbi  Zacuti,  who  flourished 
tovrards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  states  that  part  of 
it  had  been  sold  and  sent  into  Africa.  Who  this  Hillel  was, 
tiie  learned  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  some  have  supposed 
tiiat  he  was  the  very  eminent  rS)bi  Hillel,  who  lived  about 
sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  others  imagine  that  he 
was  the  grandson  of  the  illustrious  rabbi  Jehudah  Hakkadosh, 
who  wrote  the  Misna,  and  that  he  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century.  Otheid,  again,  suppose  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  Jew,  named  Hillel ;  but  Bauer,  with  greater 
probability,  supposes  the  manuscript  to  have  been  of  more 
recent  date,  ana  written  in  Spain,  because  it  contains  the 
vowel  points,  and  all  the  other  grammatical  minutiae;  and 
that  the  feigned  name  of  Hillel  was  inscribed  on  its  title  in 
order  to  enhance  in  value. 

(3,)  (3.)  The  Codices  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali 
kave  already  been  noticed.  We  may,  however,  state,  on  the 
aolhoiity  of  Maimonides,  that  the  first  of  these  was  held  in 
most  repute  in  Egypt,  as  having  been  revised  and  corrected 
In  very  many  places  by  Ben  Asher  himself,  and  that  it  was 
the  exemplar  which  he  (Maimonides)  followed  in  copying 
tiie  law,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 

(4.)  The  Codex  of  Jericho  is  highly  commended  by  rabbi 
Eltas  Levita,  as  being  the  most  correct  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  exhibiting  the  defective  and  full  words. 

(5.)  Tlie  Codex  Sutai  was  a  very  correct  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  characterized  by  some  variation  in  the  accents, 
ia  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  preceding  exemplar.' 

Lastly,  to  thisperiod  may  be  referred  the  division  of  the 
text  of  the  Old  T^tament  into  chapters  by  cardinal  Hugo 
de  Sancto  Victore,  who  died  in  1360,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  sect  iii.  $  1.  of  this  chapter. 

IV.  History  or  the  Hebrew  Text  from  the  Invention 
or  THE  Art  of  Priktino  to  our  own  Time. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  were  committed  to  the  press ;  at  first  in  de- 
tached portions,  and  afterwards  the  entire  Bible. 

The  earliest  printed  portion  was  the  book  of  Psalms,  with 
the  commentary  of  rabbi  Kimchi :  it  appeared  in  1477,  virith- 
oat  any  indication  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  In 
1482  the  Pentateuch  was  published  at  Bologna:  at  Soncino, 
the  former  and  latter  prophets  were  accurately  printed  in 
1485^6,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  commentary  of 
Kimchi ;  in  1487,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  commentary 
of  Kimchi,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Hagiographa,  appeared 
at  Naples  in  two  volumes /o/io  according  to  Jann,  but  in  two 
yokinies  quario  according  to  De  Rossi,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  rabbi  Immanuel  on  the  Proverbs,  of  Ben  Gershom  on 
the  book  of  Job,  and  of  Kimchi  on  the  remaining  books. 

>  Wthon,  Proleg.  y\\\.  f  29.  Cappel,  Critica  Bacn,  lib.  U.  c.  18.  Bauer, 
CrtUca  Sacra,  pp.  12«— 126. 

•  Walton,  Proles.  Tfli.  If  S-11.  Kennicott,  Dlsi.  Gen.  U55, 56.  Bauer, 
Critica  a^nm  pp. '^   "~ 


The  most  ancient  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures 
was  printed  at  Soncino,  in  1488 :  it  was  followed  in  that 
printed  at  Brescia  in  1494.  In  1502 — 1517  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglott  was  printed  at  Alcala  or  Complutum  in  Spain. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  after  manuscripts,  with  the  vowel 
points,  but  without  accents.  The  Hebrew  text  of  this  Poly- 
glott is  followed,  1.  In  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  printed  in  1569 
— 1573;  2.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott  printed  in  1639—1645  at 
the  expense  of  M.  Le  Jay ;  and,  3.  In  the  London  Polyglott 
edited  oy  Bishop  Walton  in  1657.'  Two  celebrated  editions 
were  executed  oy  Cornelius  and  Daniel  Bomberg,  with  the 
Targums  and  Rabbinical  Commentaries ;— the  first  in  I5I8, 
under  the  care  of  Felix  Pratensis,  a  converted  Jew ;  and  the 
second  in  1525-36,  under  the  care  of  Jacob  Ben  Chaim. 

The  Brescian  edition  of  1494,  the  Complutensian,  finished 
in  1517,  and  the  second  Bomberg  edition  of  1525-36,  are  the 
three  standard  texts,  after  which  all  subsequent  impressions 
have  been  printed.*  A  bibliographical  and  critical  account 
of  the  principal  editions  of  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  given 
in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  volume^ 
Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect  I. 

$  2.  HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTA- 
TEUCH. 

L  Origin  of  the  Samaritan; — ^H.  Account  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch, — ^III.  Variatiom  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
from  the  Hebrew, — ^IV.  Vereiene  of  the  Samaritan  Penta* 
tench, 

I.  Origin  or  the  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritans  being  generally  considered  as  a  Jewish 
sect,  the  specification  ot  their  tenets  properly  belongs  to  the 
second  volume  of  this  work.  At  present  it  will  oe  su£S- 
cicnt  to  remark  that  they  were  descended  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  Gentile  nations.  This  origrin 
rendered  them  odious  to  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge them  as  Jewish  citizens,  or  to  permit  them  to  assist 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  In  consequence  of  this  rejection,  as  well  as 
of  other  causes  of  dissension,  the  Samaritans  erected  a  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according  U> 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  arose  that  in- 
veterate sciiism  and  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  so  fre- 
auently  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament* 
The  Samaritans  (who  still  exist,  but  are  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers)  reject  all  the  sacred  books  of  iSe  Jews  except  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.  Of  this  they  preserve 
copies  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters ;  which,  as  there  has 
been  no  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Jews 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  were 
the  same  that  were  in  use  before  that  event,  though  subject 
to  such  variations  as  will  alwajrs  be  occasioned  by  frequent 
transcribing.  And  so  inconsiderable  are  the  variations  from 
our  present  copies  (which  were  those  of  the  Jews),  that  by 
this  means  we  have  a  proof  that  those  important  books  have 
been  preserved  uncorrupted  for  the  space  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are 
the  same  which  were  actually  written  by  Moses. 

U.  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

Although  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  to  and 
cited  by  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Jerome,  Syncellus,  and  other  ancient 
fathers,  yet  it  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  so  that  its  very  existence  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Joseph  Scaliger  was  the  first  who  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  men  to  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity ;  and 
M.  Peiresc  procured  a  copy  from  Egypt,  which,  together  with 
the  ship  that  brought  it,  was  unfortunately  captured  by  pi- 
rates. More  successful  was  the  venerable  Archbishop  Usher, 
who  procured  six  copies  from  the  East;  and  from  another 
copy,  purchased  by  rietro  della  Valle  for  M.  de  Sancy  (then 
ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  St.  Maloes),  Father  Morin us  printed  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Paris  Polyglott. 
This  v^as  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglott  by 
Bishop  Walton,  who  corrected  It  from  three  manuscripts 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Archbishop  Usher.  A  neat 
edition  of  this  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew  characters,  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Blayney,  m  octavo,  Oxford,  1790. 

•  See  a  bibUographieal  account  of  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Appendix  U>  tlio  second  Tolume,  part  i.  ctiap.  i.  sect.  iv. 

«  Jahn  et  Ackermanni  Introductio  ad  Libroa  Vet  Foed.  %  112.  Bauer,  Cri. 
aca  Sacra,  pp.  22^931. 
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in.  Vaiuatioks  or  tbb  Samaritan  Perta'Ruch  rRoai 
TBI  Hebrew. 

The  celebrated  critic,  Le  Clerc,i  has  instituted  a  minute 
eomparison  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  Hebrew 
text;  and  has,  with  much  accuracy  and  labour,  collected 
those  passages  in  which  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  is 
more  or  less  correct  than  the  latter.    For  instance, — 

1.  The  Samaritan  text  appean  to  be  more  correct  tkan  the 
Hebrew,  in  Gen.  ii.  4.  y'u.  2.  xix.  19.  xx.  2.  xxiiL  16.  xxir.  14. 
xliz.  10,  11.    L  26.    Exod.  i.  2.  It.  2. 

2.  It  to  expre9$ed  more  conformably  to  analof^,  in  Gen. 
xxxL  89.  XXXV.  26.  xxxviL  17.  xlL  84.  43.  xlviu  8.  Deut. 
xxiii.  6. 

8.  It  hao  ^loitei  and  addLHono  in  Gen.  xxix.  16.  xxz.  86. 
zlL  16.  Exod.  yii.  18.  viii.  28.  ix.  6.  xxi  20.  xxiL  6.  xxiiL  10. 
izziL  9.    Lev.  L  10.  xviL  4.    Deut  v.  21. 

4.  It  appeart  to  have  been  altered  by  a  critical  hand,  in 
Gen.  iL  2.  iv.  10.  ix.  5.  x.  19.  xL  21.  xviii.  3.  xix.  12.  xx.  16. 
xxiv.  38.  66.  XXXV.  7.  xxxvi.  6.  xU.  60.  Exod.  i.  6.  xiii.  6.  xv. 
6.  Num.  xxii.  32. 

6.  //  it  more  full  than  the  Hebrew  text,  in  Gen.  v.  8.  xL  31. 
xix.  9.  xxviL  34.  xzxix.  4.  xliii.  26.  Exod.  xiL  40.  xL  17. 
Num.  iv.  14.  Deut  xx.  16. 

6.  It  i«  defective  in  Gen.  xx.  16.  and  xxv.  14. 

It  agree*  with  the  Septuagint  vereion  in  Gen.  iv.  8.  xix.  12. 
XX  16.  xxiii.  2.  xxiv.  66.  62.  xxvi.  18.  xxlx.  27.  xxxv.  29. 
xxxix.  8.  xli.  16.  48.  xUii.  26.  xUx.  26.  Exod.  viii.  3.  and  in 
many  other  passaget.    Though, 

7.  //  tometime*  varie$  from  the  Septuagint,  aa  in  Gen.  L  7. 
V.  29.  viii.  8.  7.  xlix.  22.  Num.  xxii  4. 

The  differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuchs  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  usual  sources  of 
various  readings,  viz.  the  ne^igence  of  copyists,  introduction 
of  {^losses  from  the  margin  mto  the  text,  the  confounding  of 
similar  letters,  the  transposition  of  letters,  the  addition  of  ex- 
planatory words,  &c.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  however, 
IS  of  great  use  and  authority  in  establishing  correct  readings  : 
in  many  instances  it  agrees  remarkably  with  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint, and  it  contains  numerous  and  excellent  various  lec- 
tions, which  are  In  every  respect  preferable  to  the  received 
Masoretic  readings,  and  are  turther  confirmed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  other  ancient  versions. 

The  most  material  variations  between  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Hebrew,  which  affect  the  authority  of  the 
former,  occur,  first,  in  we  prolongation  of  the  patriarchal 

gmerations;  and,  secondly,  in  the  alteration  of  Ebal  into 
erizim  (Deut  xxvii.),  in  order  to  support  their  separation 
from  the  Jews.  The  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch has  been  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales,  whose  arguments,  however,  will  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment ;'  and  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Penta- 
teuch, it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Samaritans,  their  known  reverence 
for  the  law,  our  Lord's  silence  on  the  subject  in  his  memora- 
ble conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria^  and  from  vari- 
ous other  topics ;  that  what  almost  all  biblical  critics  have 
hi^erto  considered  as  a  wilful  corruption  by  the  Samaritans, 
is  in  all  probability  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  corruption 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  Jews  themselves.  In  judging  there- 
fore of  |he  genuineness  of  a  reading,  we  are  not  to  declare 
absolutely  for  one  of  these  Pentateuch^  against  the  other,  but 
to  prefer  the  true  readings  in  both«  ^  One  ancient  copy," 
Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  **  nas 
been  received  from  the  Jews,  aod  we  are  trply  thankful 
for  it :  another  ancieiU  copy  is  offered  by  the  Samaritans ; 
let  us  thankfully  accept  that  likewise.  Both  have  been  often 
transcribed;  both  therefore  may  contain  errors.  They  differ 
in  many  instances,  therefore  the  errors  mnst  be  many.  Let 
the  two  paities  be  heard  without  prejudice;  let  their  evi- 
dences be  weighed  with  impartiality;  and  let  the  genuine 
words  of  Moses  be  ascertained  by  their  joint  assistance. 
|jet  the  variations  of  all  the  manuscripts  on  each  side  be 
carefully  collected ;  and  then  critically  exanuned  by  the  coup 
text  ana  the  ancient  yeiaions.  If  the  JSamaritan  copy  should 
be  found  in  some  places  to  correct  the  Hebrew,  yet  will  the 
Hebrew  copy  in  other  places  correct  the  Samaritan.  Each 
copy  therefore  is  invaluable ;  each  copy  therefore  demands 

>  Comment.  In  PenUteach,  Index,  ii.  See  alao  aome  additional  obserra- 
tlona  on  the  dUTerences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  PentAteocha, 
In  Dr.  Kennicott'a  Remarlu  on  Select  Paaaagea  in  the  Old  Testament,  pp. 

f  Analjaia  of Chronolafjr,  toL  i.  pp.  80.  et  teq.  4to.  edition. 


our  pious  veneration,  and  attentive  study.  Tlie  Pentateuch 
will  never  be  understood  perfectly,  till  we  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  BOTH."* 

IV.   VerSIOKS  op  the  SA.MAR1TAH  PsifTATIITCH. 

Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  two  versions  are  extant;  one 
in  the  proper  Samaritan  dialect,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
Samaritan  Version,  and  another  in  Arabic 

1.  The  Samaritan  version  was  made  in  Samaritan  charac 
ters,  from  the  Hebneo-Samaritan  text  into  the  Samaritan 
dialect,  which  is  intennediate  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Aramsean  languages.  This  version  is  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  made  at  least  before  the  time  ofOrigen,  that  is, 
early  in  the  second  century.  The  author  of  the  Samaritan 
version  is  unknown,  but  he  has  in  general  adhered  very 
closely  and  faithfully  to  the  original  text;  sd  that  this  ver- 
sion is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  original  Hebrew- 
Samaritan  codex,  with  all  its  various  readings.  This  shows, 
in  a  degree  really  surprising,  how  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  has  been  copied  and  preserved 
by  the  Samaritans,  from  the  ancient  times  in  which  their 
version  was  made.^ 

2.  llie  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
also  extant  in  Samaritan  characters,  and  was  executed  by 
Abu  Said,  a.  d.  1070,  in  order  to  supplant  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Jewish  rabbi,  Saadia  Gaon,  which  had  till  that 
time  been  in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  Abu  Said  has  very 
closely  followed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whose  readings 
he  expresses,  even  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  Hebrew 
text :  in  some  instances,  however,  both  Bishop  Walton  and 
Bauer  have  remarked,  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadia.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  manuscripts 
of  the  original  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Bauer  thinks  this  ver- 
sion will  be  found  of  great  use  in  correcting  its  text.  Some 
specimens  of  it  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Durell  in  the 
"  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  relatingr 
to  the  Twelve  Tribes,"  &c.  (Oxford,  1763,  4to.)  and  before 
him  by  Castell  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 

flott;  also  by  Hwiid,  at  Rome,  in  1780,  in  8vo.,  and  by 
^aulus,  at  Jena,  in  1789,  in  8vo.* 


SECTION  II. 

HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  Of  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Account  of  the  diferent  familiee,  receneiono,  or  editiono  of 
manuocripto  of  the  ^ew  Te$tament{  and  of  the  oyolewu,  I. 
Of  Bengel,—IL  Of  Grie»bach,~-Jn.  Of  MUhaelU,r—Vf . 
OfMatthmi.—y,  O/JVoten.— VI.  OfHug.—YlL  OfEich- 
Aorfi.— VIII.  Of  Scholz  ; — Analyoia  of  it,  with  remai*ib«.<*— 
IX.  On  the  Fmduo  cum  Grmcio,  or  coincidence  between, 
many  Qreek  manuocripte  and  the  Latin  verrion. 

The  total  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
(whether  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  or  in  frag-- 
ments),  which  are  known  to  have  been  hitherto  wholly  or 
partially  collated,  amounts,  according  to  Professor  Schoiz's 
enumeration,  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The  result 
of  the  collation  of  these  manuscripts  ana  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, together  with  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament, 
occurring  in  the  writing  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers,  has  led  many  eminent  critics  to  con- 
clude that  certain  manuscripts  have  an  affinity  to  each  other, 
and  that  their  text  is  distinguished  from  that  of  others  by 
characteristic  marks;  and,  after  diligently  comparing  the- 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  and  of  Origen*  with  those  made  by  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian,  they  have  deduced  the  inference,  that, 
so  eariy  as  the  third  century,  there  were  ip  existence  two 
familieB^  reeennofu,  or  editioiu  of  manuscripts,^  or,  in  other 

a  Kennleott,  Plaa.  il.  pp.  90—166. 

«  North  American  Review,  New  SeriM,  vol.  zxl. jp.  313. 

•  Bp.  Walton,  Proleg.  c.  zi.  ff  10-21.  pp.  627—661  Carpaor.  CriUea  Ba- 
era,  pp.  585-es9.  Leuaden,  Philologua  Hebraeaa,  pp.  99-67.  Bauer,  Crl> 
Uca  Sacra,  pp.  32&-336.  MunUnfhe,  Ezpoaltio  Criucea  Veceria  Fcmleri^ 
pp.  148,  M9. 

«  In  the  aeeond Tolame of  Grleabach'a  Symbols  Crilice (pp. ?W  flg>) 
there  ia  a  laborious  cotlation  of  the  quotattona  from  the  New  Teatamenl, 
made  by  Origan  and  Clem^nl  of  Alexandria,  with  th«  Vulgate  or  ooounon 
Greek  text. 

V  Bengel  ezpreaied  this  relatlonahlp  or  affinity  between  manoacripta  by 
the  term/amilv.  (Introd.ad  Criain  N.  T.  ff27— 30.)  8emler  (Apparalu* 
ad  Liboralem  Novi  Teatamentl  Interpretationein,  p.  46.)  and  GrieiftMch 

iSyroboliB  Crjticae,  tom.  f.  p.  cxyiii.)  uae  the  term  reeeaaio^  reMMi  ' 
B  edition^  which  lafft  term  la  adopted  by  liichaeU%  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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words,  two  entirely  difTerent  texts  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  similar  arrangement  of  texts  is  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
manuscripts  of  profane  authors.  Professor  Heyne,  for  in- 
stance, aetected  two  distinct  families  of  manuscripts-  of 
Virgil's  works,  at  least  in  the  ^Eneid,  viz.  one,  the  Apronian, 
which  is  found  in  the  Codex  M ediceus ;  and  another,  differ- 
ingr  from  this,  which  is  found  in  the  celebrated  Codex  Vati- 
canus,  No.  3867.'  In  like  manner,  M.  Gerhard  discovered, 
in  thirteen  manuscrints  of  Apollonius,  very  numerous  various 
readings  of  such  a  aifierent  character,  as  leave  no  doubt  of 
there  having  been  two  recensions  of  the  text  of  that  writer.* 
^  Michaelis  has  observed  that,  as  different  countries  had 
different  versions  according  to  their  respective  lanjg;uages, 
their  manuscripts  naturally  resembled  their  respective  ver- 
sions, as  these  versions,  generally  speaking,  were  made  from 
such  manuscripts  as  were  in  common  use.  Eight  different 
SYStems  of  recensions  or  editions  have  been  proposed  by 
Bengel,  Griesbach,  Michaelis,  Matthsei,  Nolan,  Hug,  Eich- 
hom,  and  Scholz. 

I.  As  the  result  of  his  researches  concerning  ^e  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  Bknoel  established  two  recen- 
sions or  (as  he  termed  them)  families,  viz.  the  African  and 
the  Asiatic.  Of  the  African  family  he  considers  the  Alex- 
andrian manuscript,  which  is  described  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion, as  almost  the  sole  representative,  nearly  all  the  African 
MSS.  having  been  entirely  destroyed.  With  this  agree  tlvs 
Ethiopic,  Cfoptic,  and  ancient  Latin  versions.  The  other 
manuscripts  he  regards  as  witnesses  of  the  Asiatic  family. 
According  to  Bengel,  a  reading  of  the  African  family  is 
always  ancient,  though  not  always  genuine :  while  the  Asiatic 
family,  tliough  numerous,  are  ofvery  little  weight,  especially 
when  Uiey  are  not  supported  by  any  ancient  version,  though 
sometimes  a  raanuscnpt  of  the  Asiatic  family  supplies  an 
hiatus  in  a  manuscript  of  the  African  family.  And  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  &e  agreement  of  several,  or  certainly  of 
the  principal,  witnesses  of  each  family,  is  a  strong  criterion 
of  the  jO[enuinenes8  of  a  reading.' 

II.  The  basis  of  Dr.  Gribsbach's  system  is,  the  division 
of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  is  considered  as  an  independent  wit- 
ness for  the  various  readings  which  it  contains.  The  value 
of  a  reading,  so  far  as  manuscript  authori^  is  regarded,  is 
decided  by  Griesbach,  not  according  to  the  individual  manu- 
script in  which  it  is  found,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
classes  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  classes  under  which 
he  arranges  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  the  following ; 
viz.  1.  'rne  Alexandrine;  2.  The  Occidental  or  Western ; 
and,  3.  The  fiyzantine.  or  Oriental.  To  each  of  these  is 
given  the  appeUation  of  recension  or  edition,  as  we  commonly 
Bay  ofprinted  books. 

I.  Tne  first  class,  or  ALEXANnitmE  Rxcension,  which  is 
also  called  the  Eotptiaiv  Recension,  comprises  those  manu- 
scripts, which,  in  remarkable  and  characteristic  readings, 
agree  with  the  quotations  of  the  early  Alexandrine  writers, 
p^cularly  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandra.  After  them, 
this  recension  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Greeks :  with 
it  also  coincides  the  Coptic  version. 

3.  The  OcciDKNTAL  or  Western  Recension  is  that  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Africa  (especially  by 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian),  Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  west  of  Europe 
ffenerally.  With  this  recension  sometimes  coincide  tne 
Sahidic  version,  made  in  the  fourth  century*  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  readings  in  the  margin  of  the 
8yro-Philoxenian  version;  as  also  the  Ante-Hieronymian 
or  old  Latin  versions,  which  were  in  use  before  the  Vulgate 
yersion. 

^  3.  The  Byzantine  or  Oriental  Recension  or  edition, 
which  was  in  general  use  at  Constantinople,  after  that  city 
became  the  capital  and  metropolitan  see  of  the  eastern 
empire. 

With  this  edition  are  closely  allied  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  whose  inhabitants  were  subject  to  Uie 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.^ 

>  Hejme,  having  adverted  to  aome  orthographical  pecuUaiitiea,  which 
elearij  dlatinguish  the  two  familiea  of  Virgiltan  manaacripta,  thua  atatea  hia 
delilier^e  opuiion :— "  Deduzit  Doa  sedala  obaervatio  tandem  eo,  utoronino 
doaa  codicam  fiuniliaa,  aaltem  in  JEneide  deprehenderemua,  alteram  Amno* 
pianam,  Medieeo  auctore ;  alteram  ab  eo  diversam,  in  qua  princeps  eat  Ro- 
manaa  aive  Vaticanna."  VirgUti  Opera,  i  C.  G.  HoTne.  toL  ▼.  p.  m  Edl- 
tio  tenia.  Lipaie,  1800. 

•  Lectionea  ApoUonianee.  Scripeit  Edvardaa  Gerhard  p.  40.  Lipaia,  1616. 

•  BengelH  Aj^aratua  Criticoa  ad  Novum  Teatamentum,  p.  42&.  Tubin- 
«B,17«3. 

«  MiehaetiB  remarks,  that  the  grealest  nnmber  of  manaacTipta  written  oa 
Nount  Athoa  are  evidently  of  the  Bysantlne  edition ;  and  he  ihinka  It  pro- 


The  readings  of  the  Byzantine  recension  are  those  which 
are  most  commonly  found  in  the  Kctn  Ex/o^ic,  or  printed  Vul- 
gate Greek  text,  and  are  also  most  numerous  in  the  existing 
manuscripts  which  correspond  to  it.  Griesbach  reckons 
u{) wards  of  one  hundred  manuscripts  of  this  class,  which 
minutelv  harmonize  with  each  other.  On  account  of  the 
many  alterations,  that  were  unavoidably  made  in  the  loojg 
interval  between  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Michaelis 
proDoses  to  divide  the  Byzantine  edition  into  ancient  and 
modem  ;  but  he  does  not  specify  any  criteria  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  boundaries  between  these  two  classes. 
The  Byzantine  text  is  found  in  the  four  Gospels  of  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript :  it  was  the  original  of  the  Sclavonic 
or  old  Russian  version,  and  was  citea  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theophylact  bishop  of  Bulgaria. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant  exhibit  one  of  the 
texts  above  described  ;  some  are  composed  of  two  or  three 
recensions.  No  individual  manuscript  preserves  any  recen- 
sion in  a  pure  state  ;  but  manuscripts  are  said  to  be  of  the 
Alexandrian  or  Western  recension,  as  the  appropriate  read- 
ings of  each  preponderate.  The  margins  of  these  .manu- 
scripts, as  well  as  those  of  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sahidic, 
and  Syro-Philoxenian  versions,  and  the  Syriac  version  of 
Jerusalem,  contain  the  Alexandrian  variations  for  the  Western 
readings,  or  vice  versa ;  and  some  Byzantine  manuscripts 
have  Sie  Alexandrian  or  Western  various  lections  in  their 
margins.  Each  of  these  recensions  has  characteristics 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  Occidental  or  Western  preserves 
tiarsh  readings,  Hebraisms,  and  solecisms,  which  the  Alex- 
andrine has  exchanged  for  readings  more  conformable  to  classic 
usage.  The  Western  is  characterized  by  readings  calculated 
to  relieve  the  text  from  difficulties,  and  to  clear  Uie  sense :  it 
frequently  adds  supplements  to  the  passases  adduced  from 
the  Old  Testament;  and  omits  words  that  appear  to  be 
either  repugnant  to  the  context  or  to  other  passages,  or  to 
render  the  meaning  obscure.  The  Alexandrine  is  Tree  from 
the  interpretations  and  transpositions  of  the  Western  recen- 
sions. An  explanatory  reading  is  therefore  suspicious  in 
the  Western  recension,  and  a  classical  one  in  the  Alexan- 
drine. The  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan  recension  (ac- 
cording to  Griesbach's  system)  preserves  the  Greek  idiom 
still  purer  than  the  Alexandrine,  and  resembles  the  Western 
in  its  use  of  copious  and  explanatory  readings.  It  is  like- 
wise mixed,  throughout,  with  the  readings  of  the  other 
recensions.* 

Although  Dr.  Griesbach  has  defended  his  classification 
of  the  documents  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  with  great 
ingenuity  and  learning,  yet  it  is  liable  to  doubts  which  are 
not  to  be  despised,  independently  of  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  his  theory  of  recensions  by  the  authors  of 
other  recensions,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  what  he  has  ur^ed  concerning  the 
ori^n  of  each  recension  is  destitute  of  foundation,  and  the 
existence  of  three  texts  has  never  been  proved  analytically.* 

3.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  text  of  the  New  Tests- 
ment,  whicn  is  followed  by  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion, cannot  be  well  accounted  for  according  to  Griesbach^s 
doctrine. 

For  this  version  (which  was  roost  probably  executed  early  in 
the  second  oentary  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first,— certainly 
before  .the  middle  of  the  third  century)  often  exhibits  readings 
of  such  a  nature  as,  according  to  Griesbach's  theory,  belonged 
to  the  Western  text,  although  at  that  time  there  was  no  inter- 
course between  the  Syriac  and  the  Western  churches.  He  ther^ 
fore  concludes  that  the  original  text  of  this  version  underwent 
not  a  few  alterations  at  various  times :  although  at  that  time 
there  was  no  twofold  recension  extant  of  the  text  which  was 

bable  that  almost  all  tbe  Moscow  manaacrlpta,  of  wblch  Bl  Matthsi  lias 
ciyen  extracta,  belong  to  this  edition.  Aa  the  valuable  manuscripts  collected 
bj  the  late  Professor  Caiivle  were  obtained  in  dyria,  Conetantinople,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Levant,  it  is  probable,  whenever  they  shall  be  collated, 
that  they  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  Byzantine  recenalon.  Theae 
manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  and 
are  described  in  a  subaequent  section. 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169—177.  Griesbach's  Symbolae  Critic  as,  torn.  1. 
pp.  cxvii — czxii.  czzzvii.  clvii.— clziv.  torn.  ii.  pp.  132—148  Griesbach's 
edit,  of  the  New  Test  vol.  i.    Proleg.  pp.  Ixxiii.— Ixui.  edit.  Hale,  1796. 

•  This  fact  has  been  shown  at  lengtn,  after  a  very  minute  examination  of 
Griesbach's  data,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (now  archbishop  of  Casbel)  in 
hia  Remarlis  on  the  Classification  of  Manuacripta  adopted  by  Griesbach  in 
hia  edition  of  the  New  TeatamenL  (8vo.  Oxfota,  1814.)  For  learned  and  els^ 
borate  analyses  of  Dr.  Laurence'a  work  see  the  Eclectic  Review  for  181& 
vol.  iv.  N.  B.  pp.  1—22.  17»-189..  and  particularly  the  British  CrltJo  toe 
1814,  vol.  i.  N.  a.  pp.  17&-192.  29&-815.  401-42S.      ^ 
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fcUoirod  by  IIm  Syike  venion,  and  bj  die  old  italic  Tanioii,  Ij 
Hm  aid  of  whidi  the  text  of  the  New  Tatament  waa  pabliahed 
in  the  weat  A  aimilar  difficulty  attenda  the  Coptico-Sahidic 
▼anion,  which  €hrieabach  refefa  to  the  Weatem  receiiaion ;  then 
being  no  union  between  the  Chriatian  congiegationa  of  Upper 
Egypt  who  uaed  that  veraion,  and  the  Weatem  church. 

3.  Lastly^  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  arranging 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  accu- 
rately, accordinffto  various  recensions,  are  pressed  with  this 
difficulty,  viz. :  That  not  one  of  those  documents  for  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  really  ancient,  exhibits 
any  such  pure  and  entire  recension.^ 

But  though  Dr.  Griesbach's  theory  of  recensions  has  been 
thus  shaken— not  to  say  subverted — ^yet  his  critical  labours 
will  not  cease  to  possess  high  claims  to  the  grateful  attention 
of  every  student  of  sacred  uterature. 

As  a  general  and  correct  index  to  the  great  body  of  Greek 
manuscnpts,  so  far  as  they  had  then  been  collated,  they  are 
an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  scholar,  and  a  necessary  acqui- 
sition to  the  divine,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  not  be 
able  to  procure  the  more  copious  critical  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Scholz :  at  the  same  time,  his  col- 
lection of  various  readings  is  admirably  calculated  to  satisfy 
GUI  minds  on  a  point  of  the  hjj^li^t  moment, — ^the  integrnty 
of  the  Christian  Records.  Tnrousrh  the  long  intervu  of 
seventeen  hundred  years, — amidst  the  collision  of  parties, — 
the  opposition  of  enemies,— and  the  desolations  of  time, — 
they  remain  the  same  as  holy  men  read  them  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  Christianity.  A  very  minute  examination  of 
nanuscripts,  versions,  and  fathers,  proves  the  inoiolabiVty  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  ^  They  all  coincide  in  exhibiting 
the  tame  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles ;  and,  among  all  the 

X'  «  of  them  which  have  been  preserved,  there  is  not  one 
h  dissents  from  the  rest  either  in  the  doctrines  or  precepts, 
which  constitute  Christianity.  They  aix  contain  the  same 
.  doctrines  and  precents.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  we 
aie  indebted  to  such  men  as  Griesbach,  whose  zealous  and 
peraeveritig  labours  to  put  us  in  possession  of  it  entitle  them 
to  our  grateful  remembrance.  To  the  superficial,  and  to  the 
novice  m  theology,  the  long  periods  of  life,  and  the  patient 
investigation,  which  have  been  applied  to  critical  investiga- 
tion, may  appear  as  mere  waste,  or,  at  the  best,  as  only 
amusing  employment :  but  to  the  serious  inquirer,  who,  from 
his  own  conviction,  can  declare  that  he  is  not  following  cun- 
lAngly  devised  fables,  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the  learning 
which  have  been  devoted  to  critical  collation  will  be  accounted 
as  well  expended,  for  the  result  which  they  have  accomplished. 
The  rttU  theologian  is  satisfied,  from  his  own  examination, 
that  the  accumulation  of  many  thousands  of  various  read- 
ings, obtained  at  the  expense  of  immense  critical  labour, 
does  not  affect  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. And  thus  IS  criticism— which  some  despise  and 
others  neglect — ^found  to  be  one  of  those  undecajing  columns, 
by  which  the  imperishable  structure  of  Christian  truth  is 
supported.'^ 

ill.  According  to  Michakus,  there  have  existed  four 
principal  recensions,  viz.  1.  The  Alexandrine;  2.  The  Occi- 
dental; and,  3.  The  Byzantine  as  proposed  by  Griesbach ; 
In  addition  to  which,  as  the  old  Syriac  version  differs  from 
them,  Michaelis  has  instituted  a  fourth,  which  he  terms  the 
EDiasBin  iniTioii :  it  comprehends  the  special  Asiatic  in- 
■tniments,  as  they  were  termed  by  Griesbach,  or  those 
Maniifloripts  firom  which  that  version  was  made.  Of  this 
edition  no  manuscripts  are  extant ;  a  circumstance  for  which 
Michaelis  aecoonts,  by  the  early  prejudice  of  the  Syrian 
Jilereli  in  favour  of  whatever  was  Grecian,  and  also  by  the 
wars  that  devastated  the  East  for  many  ages  subsequent  to 
&e  fifth  century.  But,  by  some  accident,  which  is  difficult 
to  be  explained,  manuscripts  are  found  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
aooompanied  even  with  a  Latin  translation,  such  as  the  Codex 
Beic,  which  so  eminently  coincide  with  the  Old  Syriac 
Teraion,  that  their  affinity  is  indisputable.  Although,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  readings  of  the  Occidental,  Alex- 
andrine, and  Edessene  editions  sometimes  differ,  yet  they 
rery  freouently  harmonize  with  each  other.  This  coinci- 
ieoM  Michaelis  ascribes  to  their  high  antiquity,  as  the  old- 
eat  manuscripts  extant  belong  to  one  of  these  editions,  and 

•  Sehott,  iMgoge  In  Korum  FcBdus,  pp.  G63--665.  Some  weighty  objec- 
IImis  agaiBSl  GriestMch's  Uieorj  of  receiurioni  will  be  fouDd  in  Dr.  Schulz's 
prolefomeoa  to  his  third  edilloD  of  Oriesbach's  Greek  ToitameDt,  vol.  i.  pp. 
uudL— zzjnr.  and  fai  Dr.  Gftbler's  prebce  to  the  Mcood  Tolnme  of  QrlW 
bacii'e  (^poeeiiia  Academica,  pp.  fV.— 4x. 

a  Bdaetfe  lUytew,  yoL  y.  part  I.  p.  1«. 


the  translations  themse  yes  are  aneient.  A  reading  confinned 
by  three  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
authority ;  yet  the  true  reading  may  sometimes  be  found  only 
in  the  fourtn.' 

IV.  Totally  disregarding  Griesbach*s  system  of  recensions. 
Professor  Matthjbi  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  any 
anciently  executed  recensions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In 
order  to  judge  accurately  of  its  text,  he  proposed  to  divide 
the  existing  manuscripts  into,  I.  CotUces  TextiU  Perpetuif 
that  is,  those  which  are  not  accompanied  by  Scholia  or  Com- 
mentaries :  these  he  considered  to  be  preferable  to  all  others, 
because  they  exhibit  a  purer  text.  2.  Lectianaties,  or  manu- 
scripts containing  the  sections  of  the  New  Testament  read 
in  tne  service  of  the  church,  which  exhibit,  more  frequently 
than  the  first  class,  a  text  interpolated  from  commentaries. 
3.  Manuwripts  of  a  mixed  deaeripiion^  having  scholia  and  in- 
terpretations written  in  the  margin,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  part  interpolated.  Matthsi  was  of  opinion  that  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  found  at  Mos- 
cow, and  which  were  very  diligently  collated  by  him,  are 
preferable  to  all  others.  AJs  these  manuscripts  came  origi- 
nally from  Mount  Athos,  and  other  parts  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  as  the  Russian  church  is  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 
church,  those  manuscripts  consequently  contain  what  Gries- 
bach has  called  the  Bjfzaniint  Text;  which  Matthaei  admits 
to  be  the  only  authentic  text,  excluding  the  Alexandrine  and 
Western  recensions,  and  also  rejecting  all  quotations  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  To  the  class  of  manuscripts 
to  which  the  Codex  Bexs,  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and 
others  of  high  antiquity,  belong,  he  gave,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  the  appellation  of  Ediiio 
Scurrilis^  nor  did  he  apply  softer  epithets  to  those  critics  who 
ventured  to  defend  such  manuscripts. 

V.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan's  system  of  recension  is  de- 
veloped in  his  '*  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  VuU 
gate  or  reeehed  Text  of  the  New  TTestament.*^  (London,  1815, 
8vo.)^  That  integrity  he  has  confessedly  established  by  a 
series  of  proofs  and  connected  arguments,  the  most  decisive 
that  can  oe  reasonably  desired  or  expected;  but  as  these 
occupy  nearly  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  the  limits 
of  this  section  necessarily  restrict  us  to  the  rollowihg  concise 
notice  of  his  elaborate  system,  of  the  existence  of  which, 
the  continental  critics  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  as  early  as  the  times  of  Bishop 
Walton,  that  the  purest  text  of  the  Scripture  canon  had  been 
preserved  at  Alexandria ;  the  libraries  of  that  city  bavin? 
oeen  celebrated  from  an  early  period  for  their  correct  and 
splendid  copies.  From  the  identity  of  any  MS.  in  its  pe- 
culiar readings,  with  the  Scripture  quotations  of  Origen,  who 
presided  in  ue  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  a  strong 
presumption  arisen  that  it  contains  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion :  tne  supposition  being  natural,  that  Orifren  drew  his 
quotations  from  the  copies  generally  prevalent  m  his  native 
country.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Griesbach's  system  of  recensions :  accordingly,  he  ascribes 
the  highest  rank  to  the  manuscripts  of  uie  Alexandrine 
class,  Uie  authority  of  a  few  of  which  in  his  estimation  out- 
weighs that  of  a  multitude  of  the  Byzantine.  The  peculiar 
reaoings,  which  he  selects  from  the  manuscripts  of  this  class, 
he  confirms  by  a  variety  of  collateral  testimony,  principally 
drawn  from  the  quotations  of  the  ancient  fathers  ana  the 
versions  made  in  tlie  primitive  ages.  To  the  authority  of 
Origen,  however,  he  ascribes  a  paramount  weight,  taking  it 
as  me  standard  by  which  his  collateral  testimony  is  to  be 
estimated ;  and  using  their  evidence  merely  to  aupport  his 
testimony,  or  to  supply  it  when  it  is  deficient  The  read- 
ings which  he  supports  by  this  weight  of  testimony,  he  con- 
sidere  genuine ;  and,  introducing  a  number  of  them  into  the 
sacred  page,  he  has  thus  form^  his  corrected  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  necessary  result  of  Ihis  process,  as 
obviously  proving  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  spuri- 
ous readings,  has  been  that  of  shaking  the  authority  or  the 
authorized  English  version,  together  with  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests. 

In  combating  the  conclusions  of  Griesbach,  Dr.  Nolan 
argues,  from  the  inconstancy  of  Origen's  Quotations,  that  no 
certain  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  nis  testimony :  he 
infers  from  the  histoiy  of  Origen,  who  principally  wrote  and 

•  Shoell,  Hiet.  de  la  Litt^ratnre  Grtoqae,  torn.  H.  p.  136.  Bishop  Mureh'e 
Lectures,  pen  U.  p.  90.    SchoU,  Ingogo  ia  NoTom  Fcedus,  p.  57a 

«  There  is  s  copious  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.^  toL 
▼.  pp.  1— M.,  firom  which,  and  from  the  work  itaeli;  the  preeenl  aoQce  of 
Dr.  Nolan's  ^jsunof  recemiont  la  derived. 
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pnblished  in  Palestine,  that  the  text,  quoted  by  that  ancient 
father,  was  rather  the  Palestine  than  the  Alexandrine ;  and 
he  proves,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Saint  Jerome,  that 
the  text  of  Origen  was  really  adopted  in  Palestine,  while 
Uiat  of  Hesychius  was  adopted  at  Alexandria. 

Haying  thus  opened  the  question,  and  set  it  upon  the 
broader  ground  assumed  by  those  critics,  who  connnn  the 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
ancient  yersions  of  the  Oriental  and  Western  churches ;  Dr. 
Nolan  combats  this  method,  proposed  for  investigating  the 

fenuine  texts,  in  two  modes.  He  first  shows  that  a  coinci- 
ence  between  itie  Western  and  Oriental  churches  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  text  which  they  mutu- 
ally support;  as  the  versions  of  the  former  church  were  cor- 
rected, after  the  texts  of  tlie  latter,  by  Jerome  and  Cassiodo- 
rus,  who  may  have  thus  created  the  coincidence,  which  is 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  genuine  reading.  In  the  next  place, 
he  infers,  from  the  preyalence  of  a  text  published  by  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  and  from  the  comparatively  late  period  at 
which  the  Oriental  versions  were  formed,  that  their  general 
coincidence  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Eusebius's 
edition.  This  position  he  establishes,  by  a  proof  deduced 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  Eusebius's  sections  and 
canons  in  the  Greek  MSS.  and  ancient  versions,  and  by  a 
presumption  derived  from  the  agreements  of  those  texts  and 
versions  with  each  other,  in  omitting  several  passages  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgate  Greek,  which  were  at  variance  with 
Eusebius's  peculiar  opinions.*  And  having  thus  established 
the  general  influence  or  Eusebius*s  text,  he  concludes  against 
the  stability  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  the  German 
critics  have  undertaken  the  correction  of  the  Greek  Vulgate. 

The  material  obstacles  being  thus  removed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  plan.  Dr.  Nolan  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
different  classes  of  text  which  exist  in  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts. Having  briefly  considered  the  Scripture  quotations 
of  uie  fathers,  and  shown  that  they  afford  no  adequate  crite- 
rion for  reducing  the  text  into  classes,  he  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ancient  translations,  and  after  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Oriental  versions^  more  particularly  of  the 
Sahidic,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  version  but  the 
Latin  can  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  in  ascertaining  the  genu- 
ine text  of  Scripture.  This  point  being  preniisecu  the  author 
lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  o^classiflcation,  in  the 
following  observations : — 

^  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin 
translation  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise,  that  this  translation  exhibits  three  varieties : — as 
corrected  by  Saint  Jerome,  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus, 
and  preserved  in  the  Vulgate;  as  corrected  by  Eusebius  of 
Verceli,  at  the  desire  of  Fope  Julius,  and  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Vercellensis ;  and  as  existing  previously  to  the  cor- 
rections of  both,  and  preserved,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  Codex 
Brixianus.  The  first  of  these  three  editions  of  the  Italic 
translation  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description ;  both 
the  last  are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Verceli,  and  at  Brescia,  in  Italy.  The  curious  and  expensive 
manner  in  which  at  least  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is 
executed,  as  written  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  characters, 
would  of  itself  contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  its  great 
andquity ;  such  having  been  the  form  in  which  the  most 
esteemed  works  were  executed  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerome.  The  former  is  ascribed,  by  im- 
memorial tradition,  to  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  the  friend  of 
Pope  Julius  and  Saint  Athanasius,  and,  as  supposed  to  have 
been  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  deposited  among  the 
relics,  which  are  preserved,  with  a  degree  of  supersutious 
reverence,  in  the  author's  church  at  Verceli  in  riedmont 
By  these  three  editions  of  the  translation,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  acquire  some  insight  into  the  vaneties  of  the 
onginal;  and  this  expectation  is  fully  justified  on  e^eri- 
ment.  The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former,  is  capable  of 
being  distributed  into  three  kinds ;  each  of  which  possesses 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  correspondent 
kind,  in  the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  manuscripts 
are  capable  of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one 
of  which  agrees  with  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the 
Brescia  manuscript;  'another  with  that  contained  in  the 
Verceli  manuscript ;  and  a  third  with  that  contained  in  the 
Vulgal©."* 

>  In  the  coone  of  chit  diacaulon,  Dr.  Nolan  anrigna  yariooi  reaaon*  for 
the  omiaaioii  of  the  followliiK  remarkable  pataagea,  Mark  zrl.  9>-20l  John 
▼iii.  1— U. ;  and  for  the  peculiar  readlnga  of  the  following  celebrated  tojcta, 
Acta  joc  aa  1  Tim.  iii.  10.  1  John  t.  7.    Seo  hu  Iiiqqirjri  pp.  3&~41. 

*  Nofan's  Inqoiiy,  pp  88-61. 


Specimens  of  the  nature  and  closeness  of  the  eoinetdsBco 
of  these  three  classes  are  annexed  by  Dr.  Nolan,  in  separate 
columns,  from  which  the  four  following  examples  are  se- 
lected. He  has  prefixed  the  readings  of  the  received  text  and 
authorized  English  version  (from  Matt.  v.  88.  41.  and  44.% 
in  order  to  evince  their  coincidence  with  that  text,  to  whieh 
the  preference  appears  to  be  due,  on  account  of  its  conformity 
to  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the  Codex  Brixtanus. 

88.  »su  o/onvt  atrri  e/arroc.    J?ec. 
— -aiuf  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.    jiuiJL 
o/tfmt  «tm  «/srrof .     Cani.  dentem  pro  dentem.     Fere, 

utu  tJ^rr*  mm  Uvmt*     Vat,         et  dentem  pro  dente.     Vulg» 
iuu  o/err«  «rr<  c/«m(.    Mmc,       ei  dentem  pro  dente.    Brix* 
41.  Cirmyt  /ufT*  mvrw  itn.    Mee. 
— go  with  him  twain.    wfuM. 
vrayt  far*  eiorw  m  «^aa  Ara.         vade  cum  iUo  adhue  aHm  dno* 

Cant,  Verc, 

uiraty  fMv  twr»  JOo,     Vat,  vade  cum  iHo  et  aUa  daa  Fv{f  • 

vnay%  /utvr*  avnu  A».    Moec.         vade  conr  iilo  dno.     JBrix, 
44.  wMy^m  Twf  M/ttn-dfm/Mmvt  v/uutt,    J?ec. 
--bleai  them  that  cuise  you.    Auth, 

vktytnt  rtuf  marrmfttfAmwt  vfMt desunt     Vere, 

Cant,  desunt     Vuig* 

wxtytm  TEuc  ttt/tttfmfjmwt  vfiei,  benedidte  mak^oentibtts  vos» 
M»ic,  Brix, 

44.  vrfnamx*'^  v^  tm  tnfmftrtm  Cfimt, 

tuu  ^mtarm  v/*At,    Rec, 

— ^pray  for  them  who  despiteAilly  use  you 

and  persecute  you.  Auth. 

9f6€mj(%8^  Cun^  *rm  vnm^brrm   orate  pro  calumniantOmsetpef* 

M3U  Jumerrm  v/jmc»     Cant,  ■equentibos  vos.     Vere, 

vfiomxtf^    Cmf    rm    itmarrm   orate  pro  pemquentilms  et  ca* 

v/juLs,     Vat,  lumniantibua  vos.     Ftiff • 

TT^tffwx^^  vm^  tm  nnfts^irrm  orate  pro  calumniantibas  vbie 
v/uw,  »9U  iimartm  vfjuu,  et  perwquendbus  yos.   Brix* 

Mete, 

The  preceding  short  Bpecimen  will  sofiiciently  evmce  the  allW 
nity  subsisting  between  the  Latin  and  Cheek  manuscript^ 
throughout  the  different  classes  into  which  they  may  be  dirided : 
at  the  same  time  it  will  illustrate  the  dissimilarity  which  those 
classes  exhibit  among  themselves,  in  either  language,  legaided 
separately.  Still  further  to  erinoe  the  affinity  which  in  other 
respects  they  possess  among  themselves,  Dr.  Nolan  exhibits  a 
connected  portion,  comprising  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  8t  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  the  original  and  the  transit 
tion :  firom  which  we  select  the  six  following  examples : — 

CLASS  I. 

Codex  Cantabrijrieneie,  Code±  VerceUende. 

l.]/arir/hT6vro;(^XMV,«MC»iir'ra  1.  Vidensantem  Jesus  tnro 

0{0C*»cua«c6frarroccumv,ffigc^ixd«r  bam,  ascendit  in  montem,  et 

mnm  ol  fAoBrr^u  einvr  cum  sedisset,  aeoessenmt  ad 
eum  disdpuli  ejus ; 

%,  ILu  Mfcfm  T»  ertfiUL  atnw,  S.  Et  aperuit  os  snnni,  et  do- 

9^Ja(m  aurwt  >jytt  oebat  eos  didans : 

8.  MdCM^  ei  ^nrmyu  tm  wmt*  8.   Beati  pauperes   spirita : 

/uutmririaanrnvtefifLnMULrtif  quoniam  ipsomm  est  ngnon 

w^e»m,  coBlonmu 

6.  MatM^  ei  vf*ur  o«n  mnu  6.  Beati  mites :  quoniam  ipai 

sxa  foKftMowrt  •nrr  ym,  hereditate  poasedebnnt  tenanu 

4.  MoMa^ici  ei  mfSwrnc  irt  4.  Beati  qui  logent :  quoniam 

fltvTD  sra^etsAJiflM^rrM.  ipai  consolabuntur. 

6.  MsuutfM  ei  mnwrnr  »u  /«-  6.  Beali  qui  esoriont  et  siti- 

44MFTIC  tvf  iauuawvnt  Im  «unot  nnt   jostidam:    quoniam  ipsi 

j(0frea^6mu,  saturdmntur. 

GLASS  IX. 

Codex  Vaticanue,  Vereie  Vulg^aku 

1.  Urn  /i  reut  e;^X6vr,  aviGi  me  !•  Videns  autem  tuibas  a** 
re  eMc*  uu  K^iff'e9  rocaurw,  wf^  cendit  in  montem,  et  cum  sedi»> 
ntfjcv  [kvt^]  ei  fJtMkmei  «ifrei/.  set  acceaserunt  ad  eum  discipuli 

ejus : 

2.  Kflu  Afu^ttt  TO  er^/uM  ctvrmh  ^  Et  aperiens  os  snnm,  do- 
^liejnuu  tturcvt  Mym*  oebat  eos  dicens : 

8.  Muutfui  ei  4Pn»;^ei  rm  mm*       8.   Beati    pauperes  spiritu : 

fjuvrr  vn  evna  erra  i  j&io-ikmtL  quoniam  ipaorum  est  tegnnm 

rmr  oufAtw,  coelorum. 

4.  Mojtdfmi  ei  ovdevrnr  in       4.  Beati  mites :  quoniam  ipsi 

flwrei  inifduujSM^fTmt,  possidebunt  terram. 

6.  Mfluist^  ei  irfemr  iri  durm  ^   &.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniam 

u9jifmfAMewei  rm  yw*  ip«  consolabontur. 
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6.  MtxtfM  M  Mttmnic  luu  it'  6.  Beali  qui  emiriant  et  riti- 
4«mc  T*r  iaumTvmr  on  «evTM  ant  jiutidam :  qaonimm  ipsi 
;^  ^r«rd«^»Tau.  nturabuntur. 

CLASS  III. 

Codex  MoteueTuU,  Codex  Brixieruit, 

1.  Itm  /•  Tbvf  •;tX0{;c,  4tNC«  up       1.  Videns  autem  tturbaa  •»• 
««  «(ec*  »9U  sdSirstrTof  cetrrev,  ^^  -  oendit  in  montem,  et  com  sedis- 
#mJov  mntf  ei  fjm&wrai  mnoit         set  acoeaflerunt  ad  earn  diad- 
puli  ejus ; 

5.  K«i  «v64f  <(  'TO  9«re/but  tfvrevy  2*  Et  aperiena  os  auum  dooe- 
^iiunm  donwf  xi>«r*  bat  eoa  dioens : 

8.  Mauct^iM  ei  yrrmxM  9r»  ^rm^        8*   Beati    pauperes    sptritu  : 

ftifTU  oTi  «trr«v  ittjv  «  ^xv^jul  quoniam  ipaonim  est  legnum 

<r«r  o'jpttm,  coeloram. 

4.  lAuLtfta  ej   ir»OwM%'   oTf       4.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoni- 

tfvrttf  4r«/»fluuNdM-e9rati.  am  ipsi  consolabuntur. 

6.  lAaxufM  91  frf^msr  on  «vtm  6.  Beati  mansueti :  quoniam 
ajjf»of4Metvn  nr?  >«?.  ipsi  hereditabunt  terntm. 

6.  M«s4^  01  wrwiriic  b«i  it-  6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  siti- 
4«mt  nry  isunnrvw  iri  mvtm  unt  justitiam :  quoniam  ipsi 
X,oprse^it0xmu,  satunbuntur. 

On  these  different  classes  of  manuscripts  in  the  Gieek  and 
Latin,  Dr.  Nolan  remarks,  that  it  must  be  evident,  on  the 
most  casual  inspection,  that  the  manuscripts  in  both  lan- 
guages possess  tne  same  text,  though  manitestly  of  different 
classes.  **They  respectively  possess  that  identity  in  the 
choice  of  terms  and  arrangement  of  the  langruage,  which  is 
irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  their  having  descended 
from  different  archetypes.  And  though  these  classes,  in 
either  language,  vary  among  themselves,  yet,  as  the  transla- 
tion follows  the  varieties  of  the  original,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
consequently  afford  each  other  mutual  confirmation.  The 
different  classes  of  text  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  translation, 
as  thus  coinciding,  may  be  regarded  as  the  conspiring  testi- 
mony of  those  churches,  which  were  appointed  the  witnesses 
and  keepers  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  existence  of  three  species 
of  text  in  the  origrinal  and  in  the  translation.**^ 

Having  thus  produced  the  testimony  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  to  the  existence  of  these  classes,  the  learned 
inquirer  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of  the  classes : 
which  he  effects  by  the  Latin  translation. 

**  As  the  existence  of  a  translation  necessarily  implies  the 
priority  of  the  original  from  which  it  was  formed ;  this  tes- 
timony may  be  directly  referred  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Vulgate  must  be  clearly  referred  to  that  pe- 
riod, as  it  was  then  formed  by  St.  Jerome:  in  its  bare  exist- 
ence, of  course,  the  correspondent  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  which  it  agrees,  is  directl}r  established.  This 
version  is,  however,  obviously  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
Verceli  or  Brescia  manuscript;  as  they  are  of  the  old  Italic 
translation,  while  it  properly  constitutes  the  new.  In  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  version,  the  antiquity  of  the  original 
text  with  which  it  corresponds  is  consequently  established. 
The  three  classes  of  text,  which  correspond  witn  the  Vulgate 
and  Old  Italic  version,  must  be  consequently  referred  to  a 
period  not  less  remote  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.'*' 

The  system  of  classification  being  thus  carried  up  as  high 
as  the  fourth  century.  Dr.  Nolan  Justifies  it  by  the  testimony 
of  Jerome ;  for  this  learned  father,  who  Uvea  at  that  period, 
asserts  the  existence  of  three  classes  of  text  in  the  same  age, 
which  respectively  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  identity  of  these  classes  with  the  different 
classes  of  text  which  still  exist  in  the  Greek  original  and  in 
the  Latin  version,'  our  author  then  proceeds  to  establish. 
And  this  he  effects  by  means  of  the  manuscripts  which  have 
been  written,  the  versions  which  have  been  published,  and  the 
collations  which  have  been  made,  in  the  different  countries 
to  which  St  Jerome  refers  his  classes ;  founding  every  part 
of  his  proofe  on  the  testimony  of  Adler,  Birch,  Woide,  Mun- 
ter,  and  other  critics  who  have  analyzed  the  text  and  versions 
of  the  New  Testament 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is,  that  the  three  classes  of 
text,  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  three  editions,  which  existea  in  tiie 
9i^  of  Jerome;  with  which  they  are  identified  by  their  coin- 
cidence with  the  Latin  translation  which  existed  in  the  age 
of  that  Christian  father.  Of  the  fott  claea,  the  Codex  Bezse, 
or  Cambridge  manuscript,  is  an  exemplar:  it  contains  the 
text  which  Jerome  refers  to  Egypt,  and  ascribes  to  Hesy- 
chius.    Of  the  teamd  dau^  the  Codtx  Faticanw,  or  Vatican 

t  Nolan's  loquirj,  p.  70.  •  Ibid.  pp.  70,  71. 

•  To  wbicb  is  now  lo  be  added  the  Peschiio  or  Ol^Syriac  version. 


manuscript,  forms  the  exempli,  and  cotktaifis  the  text  which 
Jerome  refers  to  Palestine,  and  ascribes  to  Eusebius;  and 
of  the  third  eiasa^  the  Moscow  manuscript,  collated  by  Mat- 
thei,  and  by  him  noted  with  the  letter  V.  and  the  Harleian 
manuscript  in  tiie  British  Museum,  No.  6684.,  noted  G.  br 
Griesbacn,  are  the  exemplars,  and  contain  the  text  whicn 
Jerome  attributes  to  Lucian,  and  refers  to  Constantinople. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Nolan's  long  and  eloborate  discussion  is, 
that,  as  the  Occidental  or  Western,  Alexandrine,  and  Byvan 
tine  texts  (according  to  Griesbach's  system  of  reoenmons) 
respectively  coincide  with  the  Egyptian,  Palestine,  and  By- 
zantine texts  of  Dr.  Nolan,  we  have  only  to  substitute  the 
term  Egyptian  for  Western,  and  Palestine  for  Alexandrine, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  text  of  any  manuscript 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  class  or  edition.  ^  The 
artifice  of  this  substitution  admits  of  this  simple  solution: 
the  Egyptian  text  was  imported  by  Eusebius  of  Vcroeli  into 
the  West,  and  the  Palestine  text  republished  by  Eutfaaliua 
at  Alexandria,  the  Byzantine  text  having  retained  the  place 
in  which  it  was  originally  published  by  Lucianus.  In  a 
word,  a  manuscript  which  harmonizes  with  the  Codex  Can- 
tabrigiensis  must  be  referred  to  the  first  class,  and  will  c<hh 
tain  the  text  of  Egypt  One  which  harmonizes  witii  the 
Vatican  manuscript  must  be  referred  to  the  second  class, 
and  will  contain  the  text  of  Palestine.  And  one  which  har- 
monizes with  the  Moscow  manuscript  must  be  referred  to 
the  third  class,  and  will  contain  the  text  of  Constantinople."^ 

The  advantages  stated  by  Dr.  Nolan  as  resulting  from  tiie 
system  of  recensions  just  developed  are  twofold  :^n  the  first 
place,  it  leads  not  only  to  a  more  adequate  method  of  clasai- 
ncation,  but  also  to  the  discovery  of  a  more  ancient  text,  by 
means  of  the  priority  of  the  old  Italic  version  to  the  New  or 
Vulgate  Latin  of  Jerome.  And,  secondly,  it  coincides  with 
the  respective  schemes  of  Dr.  Griesbach  and  of  M.  Matthaei, 
and  derives  support  from  their  different  systems.  It  adopts 
the  three  classes  of  the  former,  with  a  slignt  variation  merely 
in  the  name  of  the  classes ;  and,  in  ascertaining  the  genuine 
text,  it  attaches  the  same  authority  to  the  old  Italic  transla- 
tion, which  the  same  distinguished  critic  has  ascribed  to  that 
version.  It  likewise  agrees  with  the  scheme  of  Matthei,  in 
giving  the  preference  to  the  mom  Ex/c^k,  the  Greek  Vulgate 
or  Byzantine  text,  over  the  Palestine  and  Egyptian ;  but  it 
supports  the  authority  of  this  text  on  firmer  grounds  tiian  the 
concurrence  of  the  ureek  manuscripts.  ^  Hence,**  it  is  ob- 
served, that  **  while  it  differs  from  the  scheme  of  M.  Mat- 
thei,  in  building  on  the  old  Italic  version,  it  differs  from 
that  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  in  distinguishing  the  copies  of  this 
translation,  which  are  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate, 
from  those  which  have  been  corrected  since  the  times  of 
Eusebius  of  Veroeli,  of  Jerome,  and  Cassiodorus.  And  it 
affords  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of  the  multi- 
tude of  various  readings,  than  that  suggest^  by  the  latter, 
who  refers  them  to  the  intentional  or  accidental  corruptions 
of  transcribers ;  or  by  that  of  the  former,  who  ascribes  tiiem 
to  the  correction  of  tne  original  Greek  by  the  Latin  tiansla- 
tion :  as  it  traces  them  to  the  influence  of  the  text  which  was 
published  by  Eusebius,  at  the  command  of  Constantine.** 

VI.  Widely  different  from  all  the  preceding  theories  is  the 
system  of  recensions  proposed  by  the  leamedRomanist  Pn^ 
fessor  Huo,  of  Fribourg,  who  affirms  the  existence  of  three 
recensions  or  editions,  and  divides  the  history  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  New  Testament  into  three  periods,  viz  :•— 

1.  The  Fint  Period  comprises  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, from  the  time  when  its  several  books  were  written  to 
the  third  century.  That  text,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Irenaeus,  and  other  fathers, 
was  early  the  object  of  imprudent  or  rash  alterations:  al- 
though tneir  statements  were  greatiy  exaggerated,  yet  the 
fact  IS  certain,  that  such  alterations  were  actually  made;  and 
the  text,  thus  altered,  was,  according  to  Hug,  what  is  com- 
monly termed  KOINH  £KA0212,  or  the  eomman  edition^ 
whicn,  he  thinks,  is  in  a  great  measure  represented  in  the 
Codex  Beze  or  Cambridge  Manuscript  Though  almost 
every  where  the  same,  this  edition  had  two  forms,  a  little 
different,  one  of  which  corresponds  with  Griesbach*s  West- 
em  Recension,  and  the  other  with  his  special  Asiatic  In- 
struments, and  particularly  with  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac 
vereion. 

3.  Second  Pmbc/.— The  defects  of  the  eomtnon  edition  hav- 
ing been  perceived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
three  learned  men,  severally  and  independenUy,  though 

«Nolsa'8  Inqoiiy,  pp.  106  106. 
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nearly  simultaneoualy,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  pari- 
fying  the  text,  and  of  restoring^  it  to  its  first  form,  by  the  aid 
of  manuscripts,  viz.  Origen  in  Palestine,  Hesychius  in 
Egypt,  where  he  was  a  bishop,  and  Lucian,  a  presbyter  at 
Antiocb,  in  Syria.  The  work  of  Hcsyehiua  was  generally 
receiyed  in  Egypt,  and  became  the  source  of  the  Alexandrine 
fiinii]}r :  that  of  Lucum,  which  was  better  known,  and  has 
sometimes  been  termed  the  Editio  Fulgaia,  or  iMcianw,  was 
introduced  into  divine  worship  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Thrace,  and  at  Constantinople ;  and  that  of  Origen,  having 
been  made  in  his  old  age,  and  left  for  publication  by  his 
pupils,  was  confined  wimin  Palestine,  where  it  was  soon 
superseded  by  the  edition  of  Lucian,  and  in  no  long  time  was 
entirely  lost. 

3.  The  Tkird  Period  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  embraces  the  variations  made  therein,  from  Uie 
threefold  recension  in  the  third  century,  to  our  own  time.* 

VIL  Professor  Eichhorn  approaches  nearer  to  the  opinion 
of  Hug  than  to  that  of  Griesbach,  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
recensions.  He  considers  the  existence  of  a  twofold  text  in 
the  second  century  as  fully  proved,  viz.  the  African  and 
Asiatic;  though  neither  of  these  texts  was  regulated  by  any 
certain  critical  laws.  He  denies  that  Origen  was  the  author 
of  a  peculiar  recension :  but  he  is  of  opinion  tliat  Hesychius 
and  Lucian  in  the  third  century  did  severally  undertake  and 
complete  a  revision  of  the  text ;  and  that  ever  since  that  pe- 
riod there  has  been  a  thre^uld  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  1.  The  African  (or  Alexandrine);  2. 
The  Asiatic  Tor  Constantinopolitan) ;  and,  3.  A  mixed  text 
formed  out  or  these  two,  because  there  were  some,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  recensions  of  Hesychius  and  Lucian,  had 
Bcquiied  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  African  and  Asiatic 
churches,  yet  freqi^ently  preferred  to  follow  the  authority 
of  more  ancient  manuscripts.'  The  text  thus  formed  con- 
tinued ^e  same  until  the  seventh  century ;  after  which  time, 
until  the  New  Testament  was  issued  from  the  press,  no 
learned  men  applied  themselves  to  the  collation  ot  tlie  text 
with  MSS.a 

VUI.  The  last  and  most  important  fas  it  is  the  most  pro- 
bable) of  the  various  systems  of  recensions,  which  have  been 
proposed,  is-  that  announced  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Augustin 
ScHOLZ,'^  one  of  the  professors  at  Bonn  upon  the  Rhine. 
From  the  difierences,  which  are  sufficiently  perceptible  in 
the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Scholz  concludes  that  these  instruments  na- 
turally divide  themselves  into  two  great  classes,  which  are 
the  same  throughout  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
the  first  of  these  classes  belong  all  the  editions  and  those 
numerous  manuscripts,  which  were  written  within  the  limits 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  that  is,  in  Asia  or  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  were  destined  for 
liturgical  use :  the  second  class  comprises  certain  manuscripts 
written  in  Egypt,  and  the  western  part  of  Europe.  Tran- 
scribed, unquestionably,  from  copies  which  were  valuable  on 
aooooat  of  their  age  and  beauty,  they  were  intended  only  to 
preserve  the  contents  of  those  copies ;  but,  as  they  presented 
a  difierent  text  from  that  which  was  generally  received,  they 
could  not  be  employed  in  divine  service :  hence  they  were 
for  the  most  part  negligently  written,  with  an  incorrect 

1  Cell^rier,  Introd.  aa  Nout.  Test  pp.  81— 103.  Hug's  Introd.  to  the  New 
Te«t.  vol.  i.  pp.  134—231. 

•  Ealhanus,  for  instance,  who  was  an  ^Tptian  bishop  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, previously  to  publishing  a  peculiar  stichoinetrical  arrangement  of  the 
Actaand  Pauline  Epistles,  went  to  Ca>Harca  in  Palestine,  and  there  collated 
the  Egyptian  or  Alexandrine  text^  which  he  used  with  the  more  ancient 
MSSTTn  the  celebrated  Library  of  Pampliilus  which  was  deposited  in  that 
city.  (Zacagni,  Collectanea  Monumentorum  Veicris  Ecclesia  Greeca*,  p. 
613.  Romw,  1698.) 

•  Eichhorn  Einleit  in  das  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  pp.  275—332. 

•  Dr.  Scholz  has,  in  fact,  proposed  riro  fiy.stcms  of  recensions.  Thc^r«/ 
Waa  developed  in  his  "  Cura  Criticet  in  Ifisloriam  Textua  Evangeliorutn 
commentattonibua  duahus  exhibilety"  published  at  Heidelberg  in  1820:  it 
was  the  lesult  of  his  examination  o(  forty-eight  manuscrints  in  the  Koyal 
Library  at  Paris ;  seventeen  of  which  he  collated  entirely,  and  nine  of 
which  had  never  before  been  examined  by  any  person.  As  the  extensive 
and  laborious  researches,  unremittingly  prosecuted  during  ten  years,  in- 
duced Professor  Scholz  to  abandon  this  system  of  recensions,  and  to  adopt 
ihestcond^  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  text,  it  may  suffice  here 
briefly  to  state,  that,  according  to  his  first  theory,  he  thought  that  he  had 
discovered,  among  the  various  manuscripts  collated  by  him,  vestiges  of  five 
distinct  families ;  viz.  two  African  or  rather  Eeyptian,  one  of  which  cor- 
responded with  the  Alexandrine  recension  of  Griesbach,  and  the  other,  with 
his  Occidental  recension ;  and  two  Asiatic,  one  of  which  was  particularly 
deservinf  of  that  name,  and  corresponded  with  the  special  Asiatic  instru- 
ments of  Griesbach,  and  the  other  was  the  Byzantine  or  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension.  To  these  he  added  a  fifth  recension,  which  he  denominated 
th«  Gfprian,  because  it  contained  that  text  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Co- 
des CypritiSf  a  manusciipt  of  the  eighth  century  brought  from  the  Uie  of 
Cyprus,  which  ia  described  io  a  aub.sequent  page. 
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ortho^phy,  and  on  leaves  of  Tellttm  of  different  sizes  and 
(qualities.  To  this  class,  Professor  Scholz  gives  the  appella* 
tion  o(  Alexandrine,  because  its  text  originated  at  Alexandria : 
it  is  followed  by  several  Latin  and  Coptic  versions,  by  the 
Ethiopic  version,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  lived 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  other  class  he 
terms  the  Constantinopolitan,  because  its  text  was  written 
within  the  precincts  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople: 
to  this  class  Dr.  Scholz  refers  the  Syriac  versions  (Pescnito 
and  Philoxenian),  the  Gothic,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic  ver- 
sions, and  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  which 
occur  in  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  flourished 
in  Asia  Minor,  S3nria,  Palestine,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  Greece  and  Constantinople.  There  are, 
moreover,  extant  other  manuscripts,  which  belong  sometimes 
to  one  class,  and  sometimes  to  tne  other,  and  which  also  ex- 
hibit some  peculiar  varieties;  but,  after  repeated  examina- 
tions of  tliem,  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  possess  suf- 
ficient characters  to  constitute  them  distinct  classes.  The 
conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  arrived,  is,  that  the 
Constantinopolitan  text  is  almost  always  faithful  to  the  text 
now  actually  received,  while  the  Alexandrine  text  varies 
from  it  in  innumerable  instances;  and  this  conclusion  he 
founds,  not  only  upon  the  actual  collation  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  manuscripts,  but  also  upon  an  induction  of  his- 
torical particulars,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

The  separaUon  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into 
two  classes,  in  the  manner  just  stated  (Dr.  Scholz  argues), 
is  so  conformable  to  the  real  state  of  the  text,  that  it  is 
secure  from  every  attack :  there  would,  indeed,  be  very  little 
ground  for  the  oSjection,  in  order  to  combat  this  classifica- 
tion, that  the  text  of  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts  is 
not  yet  known,  and  consequently  uncertain.  This  objection 
can  only  be  repelled  a  posteriori.  For  this  purpose,  after 
having  determined  the  text  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
by  actually  collating  a  few  chapters,  Dr.  Scholz  proceeded 
to  collate  them  nearly  at  lengtn.  When,  therefore,  eighty 
manuscripts  exhibited,  almost  constantly,  the  same  additions, 
the  same  omissions,  and  the  same  various  readings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  obvious  mistakes  of  the  transcribers  and 
some  unimportant  modifications  ;^when,  further,  after  taking 
here  and  there  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters,  he  uniformly  found 
in  three  or  four  hundred  other  manuscripts  the  same  various 
readings  as  in  the  first  eighty  ;^he  considered  himself 
authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  remainder  of  the  uncollated 
manuscripts  would  present  the  same  results  as  in  these  fif- 
teen or  twenty  chapters;  and  that  like  results  would  be 
presented  by  all  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  same  place 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  these  four  hundred 
manuscripts  were  written.:  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  manu- 
scripts wnich  were  written  within  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  destined  to  be  used  in  divine  service, 
followed  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  class. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  tnis  classification  should 
be  thus  clearly  connected  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  shows  us 
with  what  strictness,  especially  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  missionaries  enjoined  on 
their  converts  the  minutest  rites  of  the  principal  church,  and 
also  to  what  warm  disputes  the  least  deviation  from  Uicm 
gave  rise.  These  discussions  always  terminated  in  reducing 
them  to  the  most  entire  conformity  with  the  metropolis. 

Further,  from  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  greater  number  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books  was 
made  at  Constantinople  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  patri- 
archate. Transcribed  and  collated  in  the  same  convents 
under  the  eyes  of  the  superiors,  then  sold  and  resold  by  the 
monks  and  priests  to  distant  churches,  all  these  copies  pre^ 
sented  the  same  text,  as  well  as  the  same  characters  and  the 
same  menologies  (or  calendars  of  Greek  saints  for  every  day 
in  the  month  throughout  the  year),  in  all  the  provinces  which 
were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  metropolitan  church,  of 
its  literature,  booksellers,  and  monks. 

When  Islamism  was  difiused  from  India  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;^ — ^when  thousands  of  Christians  were  imprisoned, 
driven  to  apostacy,  or  sold  as  slaves ; — when  the  flames  had 
devoured  a  prodigious  number  of  Greek  manuscripts;^ 
when  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  was  interdicted,  and  the 
capital  of  Greek  literature  was  overthrown,---TUEN  the  influ- 
ence of  Constantinople  extended,  without  a  rival,  over  almost 
every  thing  Uiat  remained  to  the  Christians  who  spoke  Greek- 
The  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church,  and  the  manu- 
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scripts  which  contained  it,  were  genendljr  adopted.  The 
text  of  th«  other  class,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  till  then 
heen  used  for  divine  service  within  the  limits  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  and  the  manuscripts  belonginjf  to 
that  class,  disappeared  almost  entirely.  The  copyists  ceased 
to  transcribe  them  :  the  most  ancient  and  valuabfe  perished ; 
and  their  text  was  preserved  only  in  a  few  libraries^  or  by  a 
few  lovers  of  literature,  as  curiosities,  or  as  venerable  relics 
of  ancient  and  lost  documents. 

Althousii  the  Alexandrine  text  is  sometimes  found  in 
liturgical  books  or  in  lectionaries.  Dr.  Scholz  cannot  believe 
that  the  manuscripts,  which  contained  it,  were  ever  destined 
for  divine  servioe :  they  have,  in  fact,  been  written  with  so 
much  haste  and  incorrectness,  that  such  could  never  have 
been  their  destination.  The  manuscripts  of  both  families 
ordinarily  have  few  corrections  and  no  various  readings  in 
the  margins:  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that 
they  are  not  exact  copies  of  ancient  exemphiTS. 

That  so  few  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  text  are  now  extant,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought 
not  to  excite  surprise.  They  must  necessarily  have  been 
worn  out,  and  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  the  daily 
use  made  of  them  for  divine  service.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  text  may  be  regarded  as  equally  fixed  with  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament;  after  which  time  the  veneration  of 
believers  for  the  sacred  books  would  not  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  change.  Before  that  period,  therefore,  the  altera- 
tions must  have  taken  place,  which  gaye  rise  to  the  division 
of  manuscripts  into  two  classes.  Since  diat  period  manu- 
scripts have  been  collated  and  even  corrected,  but  never 
arbitrarily  and  always  after  ancient  documents :  besides,  the 
corrections  so  made  were  of  little  importance,  and  had  only 
a  limited  influence.  Although  different  manuscripts  may  be 
of  the  same  country,  it  does  not  necessarily  result  that  Uieir 
text  exhibits  an  aosolute  identity^,  but  only  a  general  con- 
formity in  the  greatest  number  of  cases. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  text  ?  Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  original  text,  nearly  in  all  its  purity,  and  derived  directly 
from  autographs.  This  he  regaras  as  certain  as  any  critical 
fact  can  be :  history  leads  us  to  admit  it ;  external  evidence 
confirms  it;  and  it  is  completely  demonstrated  by  internal 
proofe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
were  destined  for  the  churches  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  them  would 
originate,  as  is  evident  from  Saint  John's  approbation  of  the 
collection  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  writings  were, 
from  the  beginning,  read  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the 
Christians ;  and  when  the  originals  were  worn  out  or  lost  by 
use  or  by  the  calamities  which  befell  many  of  the  churches, 
apographs  or  correct  transcripts  from  them  were  preserved  in 
private  libraries  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  attached  to  the 
churches.  These  holy  writings  were  further  multiplied  by 
numerous  copyists  for  the  use  of  private  individuals.  In 
transcribingr  the  text,  the  Constantinopolitan  scribes  certainly 
did  not  imitate  the  audacity  of  the  grammarians  of  Alex- 
andria :i  this  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  if 
the  question  related  to  profane  aumors;  but  it  becomes  utterly 
incredible  as  it  regards  the  New  Testament  On  the  con- 
trary, these  writmgs  were  cherished  with  increasing  reli- 
gious veneration.  The  long  series  of  venerable  bishops, 
who  presided  over  the  numerous  churches  in  Asia,  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  Greece,  transmitted  to  the  faithful  the 
instructions  which  they  had  received  from  the  apostles.  Far 
from  altering  in  ani/  degree  that  sacred  deposit,  tney  laboured 
with  pious  vigilance  to  nreserve  it  pure  and  unmutilated.  In 
this  state  they  left  it  to  their  successors  and  to  new  churches ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  of  the  copyists,  the 
text  remained  without  alteration  until  the  reigns  or  Constan- 
tine  and  of  Constans.  At  that  time,  however,  some  Alex- 
andrine MSS.  were  dispersed  at  Constantinople,  whence 
alterations  were  introduced  into  many  Byzantine  manu- 
scripts. This  circumstance  accounts  for  a  tendency  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  family  to  approximate  nearer  to  tne  Alex* 
andrine  text  than  we  should  otherwise  expect 

Let  us  now  examine  the  complaints  or  the  ancients  rela- 
tive to  the  alterations  made  in  the  text  of  all  literary  produc* 
tions,  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  These  complaints  nave  no  relation  to  those 
countries,  in  which  Christianity  existed  during  the  first  three 

«  On  this  tobJ«ct  see  the  note  In  p.  311.  i^fra. 


centuries  with  the  greatest  polity.  The  fathers,  who  lived 
and  wrote  in  those  coantri««,  did  not  participate  in  these 
accusations.^  If  they  did  not  bring  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  the  critical  acumen  of  Origen,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  not  destitute  of  a  truly  classical  Mucation ;  and 
such  imnortant  diversities  of  readings,  as  are  aometimea 
discernible  in  the  Egyptian  or  Alexandrine  copies,  could  not 
have  escaped  them.  Consequently,  they  were  unknown  to 
them ;  and  the  manuscripts  which  were  made  use  of  for 
public  worship  must  have  been  transcribed  with  sufikient 
exactness,  so  as  to  give  no  cause  for  discontent 

We  should  have  a  further  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  text,  if  we  coald  find  it  agree  with  that 
of  other  countries  equally  distinguished  by  the  contigaity  of 
their  churches,  and  by  the  nnmber  and  learning  of  i&h  pas- 
tors. Tliese  two  texts,  however,  must  have  continued  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  and  the  monuments  of  both  most 
present  vestiges  of  a  higher  antiquit|r,  apparently  ascending 
(at  least  since  the  third  century^  to  distinct  sources.  In  such 
case  we  should  evidently  be  auUiorized  to  conclude  that  thk 
twofold  text  is  really  conformable  to  the  original  text 

We  have  extant  critical  documents,  some  of  which  were 
written  in  Palestine,  and  oUiers  in  Syria,  which  agree  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  even  in  readings  that  are 
utterly  insignificant  This  is  the  case  with  six  Palestiiie 
manuscripts  (and  particularijr  with  ihe  Codex  Regius  Paris!* 
ensis  53.},=  which  were  copied  in  a  convent  at  Jerusalem 
after  very  ancient  manuscripts.  Consequently,  they  make 
known  to  us  the  text  of  that  country  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  text  of  these  six  exexnplars  is  not  abecrfutely 
identical,  which  circumstance  still  further  corroborates  the 
argument,  and  shows  that  they  faithfully  represent  to  lis  the 
ancient  witnesses  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 

We  do  not  here  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
as  he  frequently  cites  from  memory  or  alludes  to  apocrypfial 
gospels :  but  the  writers  of  Palestine,  who  are  less  ancient 
man  he  was,  exacdy  follow  a  text  conformable  to  that  of 
Constantinople.  In  Syria,  besides  some  Greek  manuscripts 
already  referred  to,  ana  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  that  country,  we  find  the  Peschito  and  the  Philoxeniaa 
Syriac  versions;  the  first,  executed  in  the  third*  and  the 
second  in  the  sixth  century :  both  these  versions  follow  the 
Constantinopolitan  text;  no  doubt  tfierefore  can  now  remain 
on  this  subject  The  text  which  prevailed  in  Asia  and  in 
Greece  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  also  prevailed  in 
Syria.  It  is  the  same  text  which  somewhat  later  prevailed 
at  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  diffused  thlnougiiont  the 
eastern  empire,  and  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  with  a 
greater  degree  of  purity  than  any  other  text,  and  without 
any  important  alterations. 

As  the  sacred  books  were,  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, destined  to  liturgical  use,  it  would  become  necessary 
sometimes  to  write  in  the  margin,  for  the  direction  of  thA 
public  reader,  certain  initial  or  final  words  or  phrases,  with 
which  he  was  to  commence  or  terminate  the  portion  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  the  church,  in  order  that  the  whole 
passage  might  be  the  better  understood.  From  the  margin 
it  became  impossible,  in  later  times,  to  prevent  these  words 
or  phraftes  from  passing  occaMonally  into  the  text  In  many 
manuscripts,  however,  they  have  remained  in  their  original 
place;  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  was  only  a 
small  number  of  copyists  sufficiently  exact  to  leave  them  there.* 
From  all  these  facts  and  arguments  Dr.  Scholz  concludes, 
that  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  as  it  is  actually  found  either 
in  manuscripts,  or  m  the  Evangelisieria,  Lectionaria,  and 
other  ascetic  books,  must  be  regarded  as  the  purest  text; 
especially  as  it  is  that  which  has  in  every  age  received  the 
sanction  of  the  church,  and  has  always  been  employed  in 
divine  service. 

It  would  now  remain  to  prove  by  internal  arguments,  de- 
rived from  the  very  variations  from  the  Constantinopolitan 
text,  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Alexandrine  text,  that 
the  former  is  indeed  thx  authentic  text  But  for  this  purpoae 

•  Dr.  Scbob,  In  Ms  Proletomena  to  the  New  Tettament,  pp.  T.—TtL  1im 
treated  this  subject  at  length,  and  has  giTen  numeroos  references  to  the 
fathers  and  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  attest  the  care  of  the  ancient 
Christians  In  preserving  tlie  sacred  text  from  being  corrupted. 

•  No.  262.  of  Dr.  Scholars  Cstalogue  of  BOSS.  It  Is  described  in  his  Pn>- 
legomena,  p.  Izxxriii. 

«  Though  Prof.  Schob  refers  the  Peschito  Syriac  Terslon  to  the  third 
century,  many  eminent  biblical  criUcs  refer  it  to  the  second  century,  If  in* 
deed  it  were  not  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  This  circum* 
stance  impsrts  additional  weight  to  Dr.  Scholars  argument 

•  This  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  Dr.  Bcholi,  in  the  Pfotegomona  to 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  olxiv.^clxvi. 
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it  wiU  be  8iifl$cient  to  appeal  to  competent  judgrea,  and  pai^ 
ticularW  to  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  Griesbach,i  who  very 
rarely  followed  the  Alexandrine  text,  notwithstanding  his 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  which  it 
IS  preserved.  Further,  the  remafkable  agreement  which: 
exists  among  the  Gonstantinopolitan  manuscripts,  and  the 
Bcrupnlous  delicacy  of  the  copyists  who  transcribed  them, 
are  almost  a  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  this  text ;  for,  on  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  Egyptian  exemplars,  the  traces 
of  conraption  every  where  obeervaole  in  the  latter  will  readily 
be  perceived.  Every  one  of  these  exemplars  has  so  many 
peculiar  variations,  as  to  place  the  mutual  relationship  of  that 
class  of  manuscripts  beyond  all  doubt.' 

There  exists  no  difiTerence  between  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  family  and  those  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Occidental  or  Western  family.  Both,  in  Dr.  Schoiz's  judg- 
ment, form  but  one  class :  they  vary,  however,  from  each, 
other  in  so  many  instances,  that,  if  we  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  one  single  family,  and  to  its  general  character,  we 
must  institute  as  many  classes  as  there  are  manuscripts.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  dividing  the  Egyptian  doGumeots  into 
two  classes  as  he  had  formerly  done,^  on  the  authority  of  the 
distinguished  critics  who  had  preceded  him.  Dr.  Scholz  now 
leunites  them  together  under  the  name  of  the  Alexandrine 
£unily,  because  they  exhibit  the  corrupted  text  of  Alex- 
andria, whence  they  nave  originally  issued. 

Egypt,  then,  is  the  country  whence  the  alterations  of  the 
text  or  the  New  Testament  principally  originated.  They 
commenced  in  the  very  first  century.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  most  ancient  monuments  A  the  text ;  for  instance, 
the  Codices  Vaticaikius,  Alexandrinus,  and  Ephremi,  which 
unquestionably  are  copies  of  very  ancient  exemplars,  and 
exhibit  Egyptian  interpolations.  Witness,  also,  Uie  Egyp-, 
tian  and  Latin  translations  made  in  the  second  and  third  cen-^ 
turies  after  exemplars  of  the  same  description ;  and,  finsdly, 
the  quotations  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  tine 
same  country.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Dio- 
nysius  Alexandrinus  all  made  use  of  this  text.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  and  of  Origen 
in  particular,  relatd  to  these  manuscripts,  and  to  the  conduct 
5>f  the  Alexandrian  copyists.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
indicate  or  discuss  various  readings  made  use  of  manuscripts 
of  the  same  description,  of  which  only  they  consequently 
spoke.  Jerome,  who  certainly  employed  matiuscnpts  of 
both  fiunilies,  seems  to  have  had  but  a  very  obscure  appre- 
hension of  the  difference  subsisting  between  them.  His 
notice  of  them,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  vague.  To  this  ob- 
acure  apprehension  it  should  seem  that  we  must  refer  the 
passage  of  his  letter  to  Damascus  bishop  of  Rome,  in  which 
ne  condemns  upon  hearsay  the  exemplars  of  Lucian  and 
Hesychius.  He  speaks  of  their  labours  in  an  uncertain  and 
onsatisfactory  manner :  he  mentions  neither  the  city  nor  the 
country  where  their  text  was  adopted  ;  and  the  expressions 
**a88erU  perversa  eontentio,, , ,  ,nee  in  Novo*^  [^Teatamenlo] 
^^profuU  emendoMe^''^^  show  in  what  horror  Jerome  and  his 
contemporaries  held  such  corrections;  and,  consequently, 
what  little  chance  they  had  of  being  adopted,  even  if  ^ey 
had  been  preferable  to  the  Egyptian  text. 

Enough  has  been  said  concerning  Ae  origin  of  this  text. 
At  Alexandria,  where  it  is  well  known  that  great  numbers 
of  manuscripts  were  transcribed,  the  grammarians  were; 

*  "IpM  etlam  Griesbaehiui  alHque  IBgenue  fatentar,  lectionet  Alezan- 
dilDM  loiife  pleiBsque  n.Aiai  vxwskdab  bbm."   *  Scholz,  Proleg.  pp. 

CI.XVII.  CLXVIII. 

«  The  flahidic  veraioii  (which  was  in  the  dialect  spoken  In  Upper  EKjpt) 
tamj  be  adduced  as  an  exaanple  of  the  variations  above  veferred  to.  In  toe 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  agrees  with  D.  or  the  Codex  Bezs  verv 
■early  119  times ;  with  D.  and  A.  (the  Codex  Alexandrinus),  18  times ;  with 
D.  A.  and  oUier  Egyptian  exempiara,  112  times ;  with  D.  A.  and  the  Vulgate, 
66  times ;  with  D.  and  the  Vulgate,  62  times ;  with  A.  very  nearly  11  times : 
with  A.  and  several  other  Egyptian  exemplars,  61  times ;  with  A.  and  seve- 
ral latin  versions.  44  times,  in  the  -Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  it  agrees  with  A. 
•nd  D.  83  times ;  with  A.  alone,  3  times ;  with  A.  D.  and  other  Egvptian  ex- 
emplars, 14  limes ;  with  A.  and  others,  5  times ;  with  A.  and  the  Vulgate,  16 
times ;  with  I),  alone,  twice ;  with  D.  and  other  exemplars,  7  times ;  with  D. 
and  the  Vulgate,  7  limes.  In  the  Catholic  Epistles  it  agrees  with  A.  6  times ; 
with  A.  and  othera,  14  times ;  with  A.  and  the  Vulgate,  36  times ;  with  other 
Kgyplian  exemplars  (A.  excepted^  60  times ;  and  In  more  than  one  hundred 
Instances  it  has  its  own  peculiar  readings.  Scholx,  BibUache-Kritische 
Reise,  p.  ITB. 

'  See  p.  209.  si^pra,  note. 

*  The  entire  passsge  of  Jerome  alluded  to  is  as  IbDows :— "  De  Novo  nunc 
loqoor  Testamento.  . .  .  Hoc  certe  cum  in  nostro  sermone  discordat,  et  in. 
^jversos  rirulorum  tramltes  ducit,  unode  fbnte  quaerendum.  PrstennittOT 
eos  codices,  quos  i  Luciano  et  Hesychio  nuncupatos  paucorum  homlnum, 
aa$erit  perverta  eontentiOf  quibus  ntique  nee  in  toto  veteri  Instrumento 
post  Septnagtnta  Interpretes  emendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Noto  prqfMit 
•mendaste,  cum  multarum  tentium  Unguis  Scriptura  ametranslata  doosat, 
blsa  esse  quae  addita  sont.'^ 


aocustomed  to  correct  in  the  margins  whatever  displeased 
them  in  the  authors  whose  productions  they  copied,^  wliiih 
alterations  were  subsequently  introduced  into  tlie  text.  Most 
of  the  Egyptian  alterations  were  made  in  the  first  two  cen- 
turies, and  consequently  they  are  found  in  all  the  manuscripts 
of  that  family.  A  sufficiently  large  number  of  new  interpo- 
lations, some  of  them  very  considerable  ones,  had  a  later 
origin.  Such  is  the  source  of  the  principal  differences  ob- 
senrable  in  the  Alexandrine  family.  This  corrupt  text  W3s 
difiused  more  or  less  in  the  West,  either  in  Greek  manu- 
scripts or  in  the  Latin  yersions ;  and  this  circumstance 
accounts  for  its  beinff  constantly  used  by  the  Italian  and 
African  doctors,  as  well  as  by  Irensus  in  the  south  of  Fnince. 
When,  however,  Jerome  does  cite  the  writings  of  any  of  his 
Asiatic  fellow-countrymen,  he  jyrives  the  purest  text  which 
they  used,  that  is,  the  Gonstantinopolitan  text.' 

Although  Prof.  Scholz's  system  of  classing  manuscripts 
seems,  at  first  yiew,  to  contradict  those  of  his  predeccsscrs 
in  this  department  of  sacred  criticism  (except  Bengel),  yet 
this  contradiction  is  only  apparent — ^not  real ;  for  he  actually 
recognises  the  same  facts  as  other  critics ;  he  only  denies  the 
importance  of  some,  and  explains  othere  in  a  different  way. 
With  respect  to  the  results,  however,  there  is  no  difference 
The  grand — the  final — ^result  of  the  principle  of  families, 
viz.  the  certainty,  and  (in  any  thing  material)  the  inviola^ 
bility  of  the  sacred  text,  is  expressed  more  distinctly  by 
Scholz  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  system,  more- 
over, appears  generally  to  offer — ^more  than  any  other  theory 
or  system  of  recensions— a  remarkable  character  of  sim- 
plicity and  univereality.  It  is  less  complicated,  and  it  also 
possesses  a  greater  degree  of  probability  (probability  approx- 
imating to  certainty)  man  either  of  the  theories  noticed  in 
the  present  section ;  and  it  is  supported  by  profoundly  learned 
and  laborious  researches,  the  result  of  which  (it  must  be 
candidly  admitted)  shows  the  great  pre-eminence  of  the 
Asiatic  or  Gonstantinopolitan  text  over  the  African  or  Alex- 
andrine text,  and,  consequently,  the  real  value,  genuine- 

NESS,  AND  IMTEORITY  Of  THE  PBESENT  RECEIVED  TEXT  09  THE 
New  TESTABfBNT. 

Having  thus  given  a  summary,  and,  it  is  hoped,  an  impar- 
tial, view  of  Professor  Scholz^s  system  of  classification  of 
manuscripts,  it  only  remains  that  we  offer  some  specimens 
in  illustration  of  it 

1.  The  first  vestige  of  a  twofold  class  of  manuscripts  is 
furnished  by  Jerome,  who,  in  his  epistle  to  Minerius  and 
Alexander,  states  that  he  found  three  differeni  readings  in 
1  Gor.  XV.  51. 

(1.)  The  Asiatic  writers,  as  Theodorus  of  Heraclea,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  and  ApoUonaris,  follow  the  reading  given  by  Theodonst 
and  GhiyMMtom :  Uarmf^m  oi  *MfJuifiM^tJi^±t  ^rttrnt  A  cojjiyivt^ 
fjdSdL ;  We  shall  not  all  sleeps  but  we  shall  all  be  chanffed, 

(3.)  The  African  writera,  as  Origen,  Didymus,  and  Acacius, 
even  Jerome  himself  (in  his  explanation  of  Psalm  xliv.  addressed 
to  Principia),  read,  with  the  Cfreek  manuscripts  quoted  by  Rufi- 
nus,  Peiagius,  Augustine,  and  CEcumenius, — Tl*m:  fjtm  ku/joAm^^ 
/juBst  e&  ^'aernc  3*  axxAynryjuBA ;  We  shall  all  sleep,  but  -we  shall 
voT  all  be  changed.    From  this  lection, 

(3.)  The  Latin  manuscripts  differed,  in  reading  tramt  fjm 
iifAffTao-ofA^x,  cb  iramc  /i  dxkaynro/uaB* ;  fVe  shall  all  rise  again, 
but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed. 

This  variety  of  reading  discovered  by  Jerome  is  also  evi- 
dent in  manuscripts  which  are  now  extant.  The  Godices  B. 
i Alexandrinus),  which,  however,  omits  the  word  /u»,  D. 
Gantabrigiensis)  E.  (Basileensis  B.  VI.)  and  others,  which 
are  followed  by  the  received  text,  agree  with  the  Asiatic 
writers.  The  Godices  G.  (Ephremi),  17  (Regius  55),  and 
other  manuscripts  and  writere  of  the  Alexandrine  family, 
agree  with  the  African  writera. 

2.  The  following  examples,  selected  from  the  fifth  chapter 

•  A  strlkins  confirmation  of  Dr.  Scholz's  renuurk  on  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Alexandrian  copyiata  is  incidentally  xiven  by  the  geographer  Strabo, 
who  died  A.  D.  2S.  Relating  the  migraliona  of  AristoUe's  libranr  (whoso 
works  had  suffered  greatly  urom  the  errora  which  had  crept  into  the  copies 
made  of  themX  Strabo  says,  that  fiome  contributed  to  multiply  these 
errors ;  and  that  SyUa,  on  the  capture  of  Athene,  took  possession  of  Aristo- 
tie'a  libraxy,  wMcnhe  ordered  to  be  transported  to  Rome.  There  the  gram- 
iparian  Tyrsnnion,  wtio  wasa  follower  of  Uie  Aristotehan  philosophy,  having 
sained  over  the  keeper  of  the  library,  took  copies  of  the  philosopher's  writ- 
ings, fiome  booksellers  also  had  copies  made  by  Incompetent  transcribers 
and  not  by  the  collators  [kvrtfimKK9VTt{,  those  whose  province  it  was  to 
compare  the  copies  with  the  original  exemplar].  The  same  thinur  bIho 
happens  to  books  which  are  copleid  for  sale,  ooth  here  [that  is,  sA  Rimie] 

and  at  AjJUtAMDBIA :— "On^  «•!  i»t  t«v  uKK»v  rmv  ii$  Wfirtv  yf»90f/iVA:v 

HifiKiwv,  K«i  iifbmit  KM  U  AAESANAPSIA.  Strabonls  Geosraphia,  lib.  xiii. 
torn.  11.  pp.  876,  fi76.    Oxon.  1807:  or  p  009.  Paris,  1600.   Edit.  Casauboni. 

•  SchobE,  BtbUsche-KritischeRelse,  pp  1Q3-W. 
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of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  variations 
between  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  Recensions. 

COHSTAITTINOPOLITAir    BXCEIT-         ALEXAlTDBIirx    BXCSKSIOir. 


tlOK. 

1.  ;x8»r 

lUflir 

2.  i^fl^dorri  ttitrZ 

l^^l^eftfTOC  «WOW. 

•  i/a'jfTi  «rw. 

5.  e^M-/  sxi  iv  nle  /UFHyuat^f 

JUfMfAtWI  JMI  ir  TOIf  ^tW. 

6.  tiiro 

I/W. 

livi 

Xfl)li. 

9.  ^6i  oyc^at 

0iP6yU«  901. 

d^iM^id*  ^t}»|p 

Xl^kWAOr:;^ 

Kfyw 

Xl>4Wy. 

12.  jrstyrfc  64  /ju/ucnc 

omitted. 

13.  i;di«( 

omitted. 

0  'l«9-a/c 

omitted. 

14.  ci  it 

Ml  M. 

TW(  J(;A^Wi 

a^rrwt* 

lniyy*iKMi 

i.inryy«XM9. 

i^)|Adsr 

JxQcr. 

15.  Kzi  ifjiitrrvfiMW 

l/jiAria-fAmcf, 

18.  c^C^y^oc 

ifjiCMfimf, 

N  yuiT*  «t;TOV 

un  timu  ». 

19.  0  ^t  'Jiwrti/f 

W). 

25.  j.un»  TIC 

>«». 

33.  iir'  ahri 

aim. 

34.  0  A 

e  /i  'bo^i/ff. 

86.  rJBiBK 

omitted. 

88.  %;t"'«" 

40.  0  /• 

fltt«-cf /l. 

o?n*rratc 

vrafTOf. 

uy^XKVyufrer 

omitted. 

41.  Jtay^ui 

*av/ut. 

The  attentive  reader  will  doubtless  observe  that,  different 
as  these  two  recensions  are,  not  one  of  the  various  readings 
above  given  affects  the  sense  of  the  evangelist's  narrative,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  incapable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  trans- 
iationj 

IX.  From  the  coincidence  observed  between  many  Greek 
manuscripts  and  the  Vulgate,  or  some  other  Latin  version,  a 
suspicion  arose  in  the  mmds  of  several  eminent  critics,  that 
the  Greek  text  had  been  altered  throughout  to  the  Latin ;  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  at  the  council  of  Florence  (held  in 
1439  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  union  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches),  a  resolution  was  formed,  that 
the  Greeks  should  alter  their  manuscripts  from  the  Latin. 
This  has  been  termed  by  the  learned,  Fcedus  cum  Grjecis. 
The  suspicion,  concerning  the  altering  of  the  Greek  text, 
seems  to  have  been  first  sugurested  by  r]rasmus,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  supposed  the  alterations  were  made  before 
the  nfteenth  century :  so  that  the  charge  of  Latinizing  the 
manuscripts  did  not  (at  least  in  his  notion  of  it)  extend  to  the 
original  writers  of  the  manuscript,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
writers  a  prima  manu ;  since  it  affected  onlythe  writers  a 
teeundd  manu^  or  subsequent  interpolators.  The  accusation 
was  adopted  and  extended  by  Father  Simon  and  Dr.  Mill, 
and  especially  by  Wetstein.  6engel  expressed  some  doubts 
concerning  it ;  and  it  was  formally  questioned  by  Semler, 
Griesbach,  and  Woide.  The  reasonings  of  the  two  last^ 
mentioned  critics  convinced  Michaelis  (who  had  formerly 
agreed  with  Erasmus)  that  the  charge  of  Latinizing  was  un- 
founded ;  and  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (the  edition  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh), 
with  a  candour  of  which  there  are  too  few  examples,  JVlichaelis 
totally  abandoned  his  first  opinion,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  pretended  agreement  in  the  Fcedus  cum  Grsoeis  is  a 
mere  conjecture  of  Erasmus,  to  which  he  had  recourse  as  a 
refuge  in  a  matter  of  controversy.  Carrying  the  proof  to  its 
utmost  length,  it  only  shows  that  the  Latin  translations  and 
the  Greek  copies  were  made  from  the  same  exemplars ;  which 
rather  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  translations,  than  the 
corruption  of  the  Greek  copies.  It  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Jerome  corrected  the  Latin  from  the  Greek ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  known  in  every  part  of  the  Western 
Church.  Now,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  learned  father  had  made  the  Greek  text  the 

>  Seholz,  Bfbliaehe-Kritische  Reis«,  Ac.  i.  e.  Biblico-Critical  Travels  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy.  PalesUae  and  the  Archipelago,  in  1819,  1R20, 
and  1%1 ;  accompanied  with  a  History  of  the  Text  or  the  New  Testament, 
]»p.  163—182.  (Leipzif,  1823.  8vo.)  Nov.  Teat  Graec.  torn.  |.  Prolefom.pp.  i. 
•^tW,  XV.— xlx  cxlvi.— clxviiL 


basis  of  his  alterations  in  the  Latin  translation,  it  is  scarcelr 
to  be  imagined  that  the  transcribers  of  the  Western  Chuieh 
would  alter  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  still  less  pro- 
bable that  those  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  act  in  this 
manner.2 


SECTION  m. 

ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OP  DISTINCTION  OCCURRINO  IK 
MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED  EDITIONS  OP  THI  SCRIPTURES. 

§  1.  O^  THX  DIVIfllONg  AND  VABKS  OT  DISTINCTION  OCCrmNINO 
IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMCNT. 

L  Different  appellations  gix^en  to  the  Scriptures. — II.  General 
divitions  of  the  canonical  boohs  ;  particularly  of  the  Old 
Testament, — 1.  The  Lavf. — 2.  The  Prophets.—^.  The  Ce- 
tubim,  or  Hag-iographa. — III.  Modem  divisions  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament, — Chapters  and  verses, 

I.  The  collection  of  writings,  which  is  regarded  by  Chris- 
tians as  the  sole  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice,  has  been 
distinguished,  at  various  periods,  by  different  appellations. 
Thus,  it  is  frequently  termed  the  Scriptures,  the  Sacred  or 
Holy  Sfripturcs,  ana  sometimes  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 
This  collection  is  called  T/ie  Scriptures,  as  being  the  most 
important  of  all  writings  f  the  Ildy  or  Sacred  Scriptures^ 
because  they  were  composed  by  persons  divinely  inspired ; 
and  the  Canomcal^  Scriptures,  either  because  they  are  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  to  those  who  receive  them ;  or  because, 
when  the  number  and  authenticity  of  these  books  were  ascer- 
tained, lists  of  them  were  inserted  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
or  catalogues,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  such  books 
as  were  apocryphal  or  of  uncertain  authority,  and  unques- 
tionably not  ot  divine  origin.  But  the  most  usual  appella- 
tion is  that  of  the  Bibi^e — a  word  which  in  its  primary  import 
simply  denotes  a  book,  but  which  is  given  to  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  by  way  ofeminence,  as  being  the 
Book  of  Books,  infinitely  superior  in  excellence  to  every  un- 
assisted production  of  the  human  mind.' 

II.  The  most  common  and  general  division  of  the  canon- 
ical books  is  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;^  the 
former  containing  those  revelations  of  the  divine  will  which 
were  communicated  to  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  latter  comprising  the  inspired 
writings  of  tlie  evangelists  and  apostles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  containing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  is  adopted  in  our  Bibles,  is  not  always  regulated 
by  the  exact  time  when  the  books  were  respectively  written  ; 
although  the  book  of  Genesis  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  first,  and  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  to  be  the  latest  of  the 
inspired  writings.  The  various  books  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three  parts  or  classes 
^the  Law — the  Prophets — and  the  Cetubim,  or  Hapot^apha^ 
that  is,  the  Holy  Writings:  which  division  obtained  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,^  and  is  noticed  by  Josephus,^  though  he 
does  not  enumerate  the  several  books. 

1.  The  Law  (bo  called,  because  it  contains  precepts  for  the 
regulation  of  life  and  numners)  comprised  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Moses,  which  were  originally  written  in  one  volume,  as 
all  the  manuscripts  are  to  this  day,  which  are  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues. It  is  not  known  when  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator were  divided  into  five  books :  but  as  the  titles  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  are  evidently  of 
Greek  origin  (for  the  tradition  related  by  Philo,  and  adopted  by 
some  writers  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  they  were  given  by 
Moses  himself,  is  too  idle  to  deserve  refutation),  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  these  titles  were  prefixed  to  the  several  books  by  the 
authors  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  Greek  version. 

«  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  163—173.  Butler's  Horn 
Biblics,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

■  Lardner'B  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  1—8.  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  137—140.  Jahn. 
Introd.  ad  Vet  Fwd.  p.  7.  «-  , 

•  Concerning  the  import  of  the  word  "Testament,"  sec  p.  28.  tuprti. 

•  These  are  theirortu  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  wtth  you, 
that  all  things  might  befulfUled  which  are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
Prophkts.  and  in  the  PsAiJms,  concerning  me.  (Luke  xziv.  44.)  In  which 
passage  by  the  Psalms  is  intended  the  Hagiographa;  which  division  begin- 
ning with  the  Psahns,  the  whole  of  it  (agreeably  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
auoting)  is  there  called  by  the  nafne  of  the  book  with  which  it  commences, 
naint  Peter  also,  when  appealing  to  prophecies  in  proof  of  the  Gospel,  says, 
"  All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  ana  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have 
spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  davs."  (Acts  iii.  24.)  In  which 
passage  the  apostle  plainly  includes  the  books  of  Samuel  in  the  class  ot 
prophets. 

•  CoDtr.  Apion.  Ub.  i.  f  a 


Sbot.  nt.  i  2.] 
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2.  The  Pbopbits,  which  wefo  thus  deaignated  because  these 
books  were  written  by  inspired  prophetical  men,  were  divided  into 
ihe  former  and  latter ^^  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respec- 
tively flourished :  the  former  prophets  contained  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  the  two 
last  being  each  considered  as  one  book ;  the  latter  prophets  com- 
prised the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  whose  books  were  reckoned  as  one.  The 
reason  why  Moses  is  not  included  among  the  prophets,  is,  be- 
cause he  so  far  surpassed  all  those  who  came  after  him,  in  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  that  they  were  not  accounted  worthy  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  him :  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges 
are  reckoned  among  the  prophetical  books,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel. 

3.  The  CsTUBiM  or  Haoiographa,  that  is,  the  Holy  Writ- 
ings, comprehended  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (reckoned  as  one),  and  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  also  reckoned  as  one  book.'  This  third  class  or  di- 
Tision  of  the  Sacred  Books  has  received  its  appellation  of  Cetubim 
ox  Hofy  Writings  J  because  they  were  not  orally  delivered,  as  the 
law  of  Moses  was;  but  the  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  composed 
by  men  divinely  inspired,  who,  however,  had  no  public  mission 
as  prophets :  and  the  Jews  conceive  that  they  were  dictated  not  by 
dreams,  visions,  or  voice,  or  in  other  ways,  as  the  oracles  of  the 
prophets  were,  but  that  they  were  more  immediately  revealed  to 
the  minds  of  their  authors.  It  is  remarkable  that  Daniel  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  prophets,  and  that  his  writings,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa,  were  not  publicly  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were :  this  u  ascribed  to  the 
singular  minuteness  with  which  he  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  before  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  (Dan.  ix.), 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  Jews,  lest  the  public  reading  of  his 
predictions  should  lead  any  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ* 

The  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty  or  fifty-four  Parasehiotk, 
or  larger  sections,  according  as  the  Jewish  lunar  year  is 
simple  or  intercalary  ;  one  ofwhich  sections  was  reaa  in  the 
synagogue  every  Sabbath-day:  this  division  many  of  the 
Jews  suppose  to  have  been  appointed  by  Moses,  but  it  is  by 
others  attributed,  and  with  ^eater  probability,  to  Ezra. 
These  paraschioth  were  further  subdivided  into  smaller  sec- 
tions termed  Siderim,  or  orders.  Until  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  read  only  the  law ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  prohibited,  they  substituted  for  it 
fifty-four  Haphtorothy  or  sections  from  the  Prophets.  Subse- 
quently, however,  when  the  readin?  of  the  Law  was  restored 
by  the  Maccabees,  the  section  whicii  had  been  read  from  the 
Law  was  used  for  the  first,  and  that  from  the  Prophets,  for 
the  second  lesson.^  These  sections  were  also  divided  into 
Peaukiniy  or  verses,  which  have  likewise  been  ascribed  to 
Ezra;  but  if  not  contrived  by  him,  it  appears  that  this  sub- 
division was  introduced  shortly  afler  his  death ;  it  was  pro- 
Imbly  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Targumists  or  Chaldee  in- 
terpreters. After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
eaptivity,  when  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  Chaldee  became  the  vernacular  tongue,  it 
was  {[as  we  have  already  remarked)^  usual  to  read  the  law, 
first  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  to  interpret  it  to 
the  people  in  the  Chaldee  dialect.  For  the  purpose  of  expo- 
sition, therefore,  these  shorter  periods  were  very  convenient.^ 

III.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  now 
generally  olTtain,  are  four  in  number :  namely,  1.  The  Pen^ 

i  This  distinction,  Carpzov  thinks,  vms  borrowed  from  Zrch.  i.  4.— "Be 
je  not  as  Toiir  fethers,  unto  whom  ihe  former  prophets  have  cried."— In- 
trod.  ad.  Uh.  Bibl.  Vet.  Test  p.  146. 

«  The  Sonx  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccle.iiastes,  and  Esther  are, 
la  the  modern  copies  of  the  Jewish  :Jcripture8j  placed  immediately  after  the 
Penrateuch ;  under  the  name  of  che  five  Mfgiltoth  or  volumes.  The  book 
of  Ruth  holds  mmclimes  the  first  or  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth  place. 

s  Hottinger's  Thesaurus,.^.  510.  LeuMden's  Philologus  Hebrffius,  Diss.  ii. 
pp.  13—22.   Bishop  Cosin's  Scholastic  al  Ili.'st.  of  the  Canon,  c.  ii.  p.  10.  et  teq. 

•  Of  these  divisions  we  have  evident  traces  in  the  New  Testament ;  thus, 
the  section  (iri p«o%ii)of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was 
reading,  was,  in  all  probabiliry,  that  which  related  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah.  (Acts  viii.  32.)  When  Saint  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  he  stood  up  to  preach,  after  the  reading  of  the  Lata 
and  the  Prophets  (Acts  xiii.  15) ;  that  is,  after  reading  the  first  lesson  out 
of  the  Law,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of  the  Prophets.  And  in  the  very 
discourse  which  he  then  delivered,  he  tells  the  Jews  Iha't  the  Prophets 
were  read  at  JeruscUem  on  every  Sabbath-day,  that  is,  in  those  lessons 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  PropheU.  (Acts  xiii.  27.) 

•  See  p.  190.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

•  In  vol.  il.  part  iii.  chap.  i.  sect.  iv.  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  Paras- 
ehioth  or  Sections  of  the  Law,  together  with  the  Haphtoroth  or  Sections 
of  the  Prophets,  as  ihey  are  read  in  the  different  Jewish  synagogues  for 
every  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  also  showing  the  portiona  corresponding 
vith  our  modem  divisions  of  chapters  and  verJMs. 


taietich,  or  five  books  of  Moses  ;^-Q.  The  HUioncal  Booka^ 
comprising  Joshua  to  £sther  inclusive ;— 3.  *r\\&  Doctrinal 
or  FoetieaT Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon ; — and,  4.  The  Prophetical  Books 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  These  are  severally  di- 
vided into  Chapters  and  Verses,  to  facilitate  reference,  and 
not  primarily  with  a  view  to  any  natural  division  of  the  mul- 
tifarious subjects  which  they  embrace :  but  by  whom  these 
divisions  were  originally  made  is  a  question,  concerning 
which  there  exists  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

That  they  are  comparatively  a  mod^n  invention  is  evident 
from  its  being  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Christians, 
whose  Greek  Bibles,  indeed,  then  had  TiT\e/  and  Ki^x\«j« 
{Titles  and  Heads)]  bvit  the  intent  of  these  was,  rather  to 
point  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  the  text,  than  to  divide  the 
various  books.  They  also  differed  greatly  from  the  present 
chapters,  many  of  them  containing^  only  a  few  verses,  and 
some  of  them  not  more  than  one.  The  invention  of  chapters 
has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
William  II. ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton, 
who  was  archbishop  of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.  But  the  real  author  of  this  verv  useful  divi- 
sion was  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  wno  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  cclo- 
brated  conmientary  on  the  Scriptures.  "Having  projected 
concordance  to  the  Latin  YuXgate  version,  bv  which  any 
passage  might  be  found,  he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  into  chapters,  which  are  the  same  we  now  have : 
these  chapters  he  subdivided  into  smaller  portions,  which  he 
distinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  which 
are  placed  in  the  margin  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters.^  The  facility  of 
reference  thus  afforded  by  Hugo's  divisions,  having  become 
known  to  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  (or  Isaac  Nathan,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called),  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  he  undertook  a  similar  concordance  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  but  instead  of  adopting  the  mar^nal 
letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew 
numeral,  thus,  m  1.  n  5,  &c.,  retaining,  however,  the  cardi- 
nal's divisions  into  chapters.  This  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  was  commenced  a.  d.  1438,  and  finished  in  1445. 
The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew  Binle  was  made 
by  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  his  celebrated  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  in  1661,  and  reprinted  in  1667. 
He  marked  every  verse  with  the  figures  in  common  use,  ex- 
cept those  which  had  been  previously  marked  by  Nathan 
with  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present 
appear  in  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding  figures, 
all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages  have  smce  been 
marked. 8  As,  however,  the  modern  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions are  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
connexion  of  parts,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  future 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  printed  after  the  judicious 
manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  his  equally  beautifiil  and 
correct  editions  of  the  entire  Bible ;  in  which  the  numbers 
of  the  verses  and  chapters  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  and 
the  metrical  parts  of  Scripture  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  printed  in  verses  in  the  usual  manner 

$  2.   ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OP  DISTINCTION  OCCURRING 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

L  Ancient  divisions  of  Ttrxu  and  KtpiX*iA» — ^mmonian,  Etise- 
bian,  and  Euthalian  sections.^-Jkfoderti  division  of  chap- 
ters, — n.  Account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  punctuation 
of  the  ^eio  Testament, — Ancient  Irt^u  and  modern  verses, 
— ^in.  Of  the  titles  to  each  book. — ^IV.  Subscriptions  to  the 
different  Jfooks, 

It  is  evident  on  inspecting  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  flie  several  books  were  originally 

V  These  divisions  of  cardinal  Hugo  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  oiUer  edi* 
tiona  of  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  earlier  English  translations  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  made  from  that  version,  parlicularlv  in  that  usually  called 
Tarerner's  Bible,  folio,  London,  1539.  The  precise  year,  in  whico  Hugo 
divided  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  its  present  chapters,  is  not  known. 
But  as  it  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  Cologne  edition  of  his  worlis^ 
that  he  composed  his  (Concordance  about  the  year  1248,  and  as  his  division 
of  the  Vulgate  into  its  present  chapters  was  connected  with  that  Concord* 
ance,  it  could  not  have  been  done  many  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  2S,  note  16. 

>  Buztorf.  Pr»f.  ad  Concordant  Bibliorum  Hebraeorum.  Prideanz'e 
Connexion,  vol  i.  pp.  332—342.  Carpxov.  Introd.  ad  Libroa  Biblicos  VeU 
Test.  pp.  27,  2a  Leusden,  Philol.  Hebr.  Diss.  iii.  pp.  23-^1.  Ackermaoa. 
Introd.  In  Libros  Sacros  Vet  Feed.  pp.  lOO-lW. 
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DIVISIONS  AND  MABKS  OF  DISTmCTION 


[Pjlbt  L  Chap.  II 


written  in  one  contiuned  series  without  any  blank  spaces 
between  «the  words;'  but  in  progress  of  time,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established,  and  frequent  appeals  were  made  to 
the  sacred  writers,  in  consequence  of  tlie  heresies  that  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  cnurch,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
triye  some  mode  by  which  to  facilitate  references  to  their 
productions. 

I.  The  Jews,  we  have  already  seen,'  divided  their  law 
into  paraschioth  and  siderim,  or  larger  and  smaller  sections, 
and  the  prophets  into  haphtoroth  or  sections ;  and  this  divi- 
sion most  probably  sugrgested  to  the  early  Christians  the 
idea  of  dividingthe  booKs  of  the  New  Testament  into  simi- 
lar sections.  The  early  Christian  teachers  gave  the  name 
of  pERicopjB  to  the  sections  read  as  lessons  by  the  Jews  :* 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  applies  the  same  appellation  to 
larger  sections  of  the  Gospels  and  St.  PauPs  epistles.  These 
pencopse  then  were  church-lessons  or  sections  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  read  in  the  assemblies  for  divine 
worship  after  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  commencement 
of  each  pericope  was  usually  aesignated  by  the  letter  «  («f;t*9 
the  beginning),  and  its  close  by  the  letter  t  (Tt^oc,  the  aw).* 

Subsequently  the  ancients  divided  the  New  Testament 
into  two  kinds  of  chapters,  some  longer  and  others  shorter ; 
the  former  were  called  in  Greek  titaoi,  and  in  Latin  brevati 
and  the  table  of  contents  of  each  brevis,  which  was  prefixed 
to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  was  called  breviarium. 
The  shorter  chapters  were  called  *$^±k*m^  capitula^  and  the 
list  of  them,  camtulatio. 

This  method  of  dividing  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  cer- 
tainly prior  to  the  fourth  century :  for  Jerome,  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  that  century,  expunged  a  passage  from 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  which  forms  an  entire  chapter,  as 
being  an  interpolation.*  These  divisions  were  formerly  very 
numerous;  but,  not  being  established  by  any  ecclesiastic^ 
authority,  none  of  them  were  ever  received  by  the  whole 
church.  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  old  breviaria,  contained  twenty-eight  breves ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  sixty-eight.  The  same  author  divides  his 
Gospel  into  355  capituTa;  others,  into  74;  others,  into  88; 
others,  into  117;  the  Syriac  version,  into  76;  and  Erpenius's 
edition  of  the  Arabic,  into  101.  The  most  ancient,  and,  it 
appears,  the  most  approved  of  these  divisions,  was  that  of 
Tatian  (a.  d.  172),  m  his  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  for 
the  TJTXbi  or  breves ;  and  that  of  Ahmonius,  a  learned  Christian 
of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  in  his  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  ju^atx<u9t  or  capituia.  From  him  they  were 
termed  the  Ammonian  Sections,  As  these  divisions  were 
subsequently  adopted,  and  the  use  of  them  was  recommended, 
by  EusEBius  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  they  are 
frei^uently  called  by  his  name.  According  to  this  division. 
Saint  Matthew  contains  68  breves,  and  355  capituia ;  Saint 
Mark,  48  breves,  and  234  capituia;  Saint  Luke,  83  breves, 
and  342  capituia ;  and  Saint  John,  18  breves,  and  231  capi- 
tuia. All  tne  evangelists  together  form  216  breves  and  1126 
capitubai.  In  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  the  t«t\oi  or  larger 
portions  are  written  on  the  upper  or  lower  margin,  and  the 
ft#«A«udi  or  smaller  portions  are  numbered  on  the  side  of  the 
margin.  They  are  clearly  represented  in  Erasmus's  editions 
of  (he  Greek  Testament,  and  in  Robert  Stephens's  edition 
of  1550. 

The  division  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  into  M#«A«tM  or  capituia,  was  made  by  Eutha- 
uus,  bishop  of  Sulca,  in  Egypt,  in  the  fifth  century :  who 
published  an  edition  of  St.  Jraul's  Epistles,  that  had  been 
divided  into  capituia,  in  one  continued  series,  by  some  un- 
known person  m  the  fourth  century,  who  had  considered 


>  Tills  is  manifest  from  the  strsnge  manner  in  which  the  early  fathers 
of  the  ChrisUan  church  liave  eometiiues  separated  and  united  words  in 
the  passages  wliich  thev  have  quoted.  Thus  insiead  of  fe^araTi  i^  fips 
Ti  Tov  btoir,  thertjore  glorify  God(,\  Cor.  vi.  20.),  Chrysostom  read  *ok«- 
w»ri  t%  m,f»Tt  TO*  Wfsv,  glorify  and  carry  Ood;  and  in  this  erroneous 
reading  he  h«»s  been  followed  by  the  Latin  translator,  who  has  gUmfieate 
€t  portate  Deum.  In  lilce  manner,  in  Phil.  ii.  4.,  instead  of  Umrtu  rxorevr. 
Tif,  losing  every  man^  the  Oodez  Boemerianus  reads  •««ttoi«  xarowTic, 
toiling  for  every  one.  Cellerior,  Esaal  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au 
Nouveau  Testament,  p.  112.  Q^n^ve,  ISS.  8va  Hug's  Introduction, 
yol.  i.  p.  236. 

•  See  p.  213.  oupra. 

P  Jueun.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  oc.  -66,  9^.7^  cited  In  Hug's  Introd.  ▼oL 
I.  p.  253.  Some  vestiges  of  the  same  mode  of  divi^on  occur  in  TertuUian, 
•d  nx.  lib.  il.  c.  Z  p.  187.  D.  De  PudiciiiA,  c.  16.  *ti*  Jlnem,  De  Mono- 
gam,  c  11.  p.  683.  The  passages  are  given  at  length  -by  Dr.  Lardoer, 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  283. ;  4to.  vol  1.  p.  433. 

*  Schott,  Isagogue  ad  Nov.  Teat.  p.  686. 

■  The  paragraph  in  question  is  to  be  found  In  the  Code*  Bez|B,  Imme- 
diately aAer  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  at. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  MichaeUs  has  printed  it,  together  with  two  LaUn  tnps- 
J^lloos  of  it,  in  hii  Introduction  lo  the  New  Test  vdL  L  pp.  298-89i>. 


them  as  one  book.  This  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles is  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  in  some 
others ;  but  it  by  no  means  prevails  uniformly,  for  there  are 
many  manuscripts  extant,  m  which  a  fresh  enumeration 
commences  with  each  epistle/ 

Besides  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  sections  above 
mentioned,  the  Codex  Beze  and  other  manuscripts  were 
further  divided  into  lessons,  called  Afoe^Ht^MtrA  or  AvfltyyAmtc. 
Euthalius  is  said  to  have  divided  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  in 
this  manner,  as  Andrew  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia 
divided  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, into  twenty-four  lessons,  which  he  termed  xcyu  (accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  elders  before  the  throne  of  God,  Rev. 
iv.  4.),  and  seventy-two  titles,  according  to  the  number  of 
parts,  viz.  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  of  which  the  elders  were 
composed! 

Tne  division  of  vm-am  and  nt^XMn  continued  to  be  seneral 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  until  cardinal  Hugo 
de  Sancto  Caro  in  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  the 
chapters  now  in  use,  throughout  the  western  church,  for  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old :  of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  firiven.^  The  Greek  or  eastern  church, 
however,  continued  to  follow  the  ancient  divisions;  nor  are 
any  Greek  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  in  which  chap- 
ters are  found,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Greek 
fugitives,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  fled  into  thd 
West  of  Europe,  became  transcribers  for  members  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  of  course  adopted  the  Latin  divisions. 

IL  Whether  any  points  for  markinff  the  sense  were  used 
by  the  apostles,  is  a  question  that  has  oeen  greatly  agitated ; 
rritius,  Pfaff,  Leusden,  and  many  other  eminent  critics, 
maintaining  that  they  were  in  use  beft/re  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  while  Dr.  Grabe,  Fabricius,  Montfoocon,  Hoff- 
mann, John  Henry  Michaelis,  Rogall,  John  David  Michaelis, 
Moldenhawer,  Ernesti,  and  a  host  of  other  critics,  maintain 
that  the  use  of  points  ib  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.* 
The  numerous  mistakes  of  the  fathers,*  or  their  uncertain^ 
how  particular  passages  were  to  be  read  and  understood, 
clearly  prove  that  there  was  no  regular  or  accustomed  system 
of  punctuation  in  use,  in  the  founh  century.  The  majoHiy 
of  the  points  or  stops  now  in  use  are  unquestionably  of  mo> 
dern  date :  for  although  some  full  points  are  to  be  foimd  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Co- 
dex Bezs  (as  they  also  are  in  inscriptions  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era),  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  our 
present  system  of  punctuation  was  generally  adopted  earlier 
than  the  nintli  century.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
gradual  improvement,  commenced  by  Jerome,  and  continued 
by  succeeding  biblical  critics.  The  punctuation  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint,  Ernesti  observes  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,io  was  unknown  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  (he  infers)  the  punctuation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  also  unknown.  About  fifty  years  after- 
wards Jerome  began  to  add  the  comma  and  colon ;  and  tiiey 
were  then  inserted  in  many  more  ancient  manuscripts.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Euthalius  (then  a  deacon  of 
the  church  at  Alexandria)  published  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  afterwards  (when  he  was  bishop  of  Sulca  in 
Egypt)  an  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Epistles,  in  which  jhe  divided  the  J^ew  Testa- 
ment into  ffTix^  {stiehoiy,  or  lines  regulated  by  the  sense,  so 
that  each  terminated  where  some  pause  was  to  be  made  in 
reading.    Of  this  method  of  division  (which  Euthalius  de- 

•  Mmn  Prolegomena,  f«  351-<3G0. 6G2— 061. 739.  a/  aee.  An  edition  of  ttia 
Divisions  of  Euthalius  was  for  the  first  Unie  printed  in  Oreeli  with  a  l^aiin 
version  after  aeveral  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library,  by  lArenao 
Alessandro  Zacagni,  in  pp.  403—706.  of  his  Collectanea  Monumeutorum 
Ecclesia  Green  ei  Latlne.  Ronis,  1G96. 4to. 

1  ^e  p.  213.  OHpra,  of  this  volume. 

•  RumpcBus  has  given  twelve  closely  printed  quarto  paces  to  the  enojoae* 
ration  of  these  opinions.    Com.  Crit.  in  Nov.  Test  pp.  16&— 176. 

•  Some  of  these  mistakea  and  uncertainties  of  interpretation  are  audi- 
ciently  eurioua.  Thus  Jerome  on  Eph.  i.  6.  saya :  "  DupUciter  leg endum, 
ut  caritas  vel  com  superioribus  vel  inferioribus  copuletur."  And  on  Phile- 
mon  4,  6.  be  says:  '^Ambifui  verft  dictum,  utrim  grates  unt  Deo  suo 
oemper,  an  memoriam  ejus  faciat  in  oratioaibus  aula  oemper.  Et  utrumque 
Intelligi  potest.  (Jerome,  Homil.  iv.  In  Joh.  pp.  42,  43.  edit.  Francofurti.) 
Epiphanfus  mentions  a  mark  of  punctaatlon  used  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Which  he  calls  uwa^iarroxii ;  but  be  takes  notice  of  notliing  of  the  kind  in 
the  New  Testament,  though  he  was  warmlv  discussing  the  manner  in 
which  the  sense  ought  to  be  divided  in  John  i.  3,  The  disputes  which 
arose  concerning  this  paasage,  prove  to  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
fixed  punctuation  at  the  period  referred  to.  Chryaoatom,  ibr  instance, 
branded  as  heretics  those  who  placed  a  pause  after  the  words  evfi  ir  and 
before  ytytwtv,  yet  this  mode  of  pointing  was  adopted  by  Irenaeusi  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Ortgen.  and  even  by  Athanasiua.  Cell^rier,  Intro- 
duction au  Noov.  Test  p.  114.,  where  other  additional  examples  are  given. 

^C7rU]iCbtecheila|ZiiLp.801.    BnnwCi,  IiMt  Interp.  Nor.  Te«.  p.  U9. 
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vised  in  order  to  assist  the  clergy  when  reading  the  Word  in 
public  worship,  and  obviate  the  inconveniences  and  mistakes 
just  noticed)  the  following  extract  from  Tit.  ii.  2, 3.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Codex  H.,  Coislinianus  203.,  will  give  an  idea  to 
the  reader:^ 

nPESBTTAZ  NH«AAlOTZ  EINAI 

ZEMNOT2 

Zn«PONAS 

rnAlNONTAX  THi  ni2TEI 

THi  AFAnHi 

nPEIBTTlAAX  niATTnl 

EN  KATA2THMATI  lEPOnPEITEIS 

MH  AlABOAOrS 

MH  OlNOi  nOAAHi  ^EAOTAOMENAZ 

KAAOAIAA2KAAOT2. 

In  English,  thns: 

THAT  THE  AGED  MEN  BE  SOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUND  IN  FAITH 

IN  LOVE 

THE  AGED  WOMEN  LIKEWISE 

IN  BEHAVIOUR  AS  BECOMETH  HOLINESS 

NOT  FALSE  ACCUSERS 

NOT  GIVEN  TO  MUCH  WINE 

TEACHERS  OF  GOOD  THINGS.! 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  sacred  text  was  called  2t«;^c/ufrfist; 
and  this  method  of  writing  9«ri;^«/e9  ^Weu.  At  the  end  of  each 
manuscript  it  was  usual  to  specif^r  the  number  of  stichoi 
which  it  contained.  When  a  copyist  was  disposed  to  con- 
tract his  space,  and  therefore  crowded  the  lines  into  each 
other,  he  placed  a  point  where  Euthalius  had  terminated  the 
line.  In  the  eighth  century  the  stroke  which  we  call  a  comma 
was  mvented.  In  the  Latin  manuscripts,  Jerome's  points 
were  introduced  by  Paul  Wamefrid,  ana  Alcuin,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Charlemagne ;  and  in  the  ninth  century 
the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  first  used.  At  the 
invention  of  printing,  th^  editors  placed  the  p<Hnt8  arbitrarily, 
probably  (Michaelis  thinks)  without  bestowmer  the  necessary 
attention ;  and  Stephens  in  particular,  it  is  welfknown,  varied 
his  points  in  every  edition.  The  fac-similes  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent section  of  this  volume  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  marks  of  distinction  found  in  the  more  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

The  stichoi,  however,  not  only  assisted  the  public  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  to  detennine  its  sense ;  they  also 
served  to  measure  the  size  of  books ;  thus,  Josephus's  twenty 
books  of  Jewish  Antiquities  contained  60,000  stichoi,  though 
in  Ittieins's  edition  there  are  only  40,000  broken  lines.  And 
aecording  to  an  ancient  written  list  preserved  by  Simon,  and 
transcribed  by  Michaelis,  the  New  Testament  contained 
18,612  stichoi.' 

The  verses  into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided. 
are  much  more  modem,  and  are  an  imitation  of  those  inventea 
for  the  Old  Testament  by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.* Robert  Stephens  was  their  first  inventor,*  and  intro- 
duced them  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  the  year  1551.  This  invention  of  the  learned  printer  was 
soon  introduced  into  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  the  very  great  advantage  it  affords,  for  facilitating  refer- 

>  Hof 's  Introdnctioii,  toI.  1.  p.  911. 

•  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  toL  it.  pp.  596,  827.  Michaelis,  aAer  Simon, 
uses  the  word  remtUa;  but  this  is  endentlj  a  mistslce.  On  the  subjects 
dUsciissed  in  this  section,  Scholz's  Ptt)leffomens  (pp.  31—33.),  and  Priuua's 
Introdacdo  in  Nov.  Teat  (pp.  333—346.  30^-^6.)  may  be  consulted. 

•  See  p.  213.  •upra^  of  this  volume. 

«  He  made  this  division  when  on  a  journey  from  Lyons  to  Parla,  and.  aa 
nw  aon  Henry  tells  us  (in  his  preface  to  the  Concordance  of  the  New 
Testament),  he  made  it  inter  eguitmndumj  literally,  while  riding  on  horse- 
back ;  bat  Miebaelis  rather  thinks  that  the  phraae  means  only,  that  when 
he  was  weazy  of  ri^nc,  he  amused  himself  with  this  work  at  his  km. 
.flZTT 


weary  of 
■^  ToL  ii.  I 


ences  to  particular  passages,  has  caused  it  to  be  retained  in 
the  majority  of  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  much  to  the  injury  of  its  interpretation,  as  many  pas- 
sages are  now  severed  that  ought  to  be  united,  and  vice  vend** 
From  this  arrangement,  however,  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Boyer, 
Griesbach,  Drs.  Burton,  and  Bloomfield,  and  other  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  have  wisely  departed,  and  have  printed 
the  text  in  continued  paragraphs,  throwing  the  numoen  of 
Stephens's  verses  into  the  margin.  Mr.  Reeves  also  has 
pureued  the  same  method  in  his  beautiful  and  correct  editions 
of  the  authorized  English  vereion,  and  of  the  GredL  Testa- 
ment in  13mo.,  1803. 

Besides  the  text  in  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  meet  with  titles  or  inscriptions  to  each  of  them, 
and  also  with  subscriptions  at  the  end,  specifying  the  writer 
of  each  book,  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  it  was 
written,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  written. 

III.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  urscnipnoifs  or  miMB 
of  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  prefixed. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  ffreat  diversity  of  titles  occurring 
in  manuscripts  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  were  not 
oriffinally  written  by  the  apostles,  but  were  subsequently 
adaed,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  book  from  another,  when 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  these  titles  are  of  very  ^reat  antiquity ;  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  by  Tertullian  m  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,^  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  century,  expressly  states,  that  the  writings  of  the  four 
evangelists  were  m  his  day  termed  OomeitJ 

Fv.  But  the  SUBSCRIPTIONS  annexed  to  the  epistles  are 
manifiastly  spurious :  for,  in  theirs/  place,  some  oi  them  are, 
beyond  all  doubt,  false,  as  those  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  which  purport  to  be  written  at  Athens,  whereas 
they  were  written  from  Corinth.  In  like  manner,  the  sub- 
scription to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  states,  that  it 
was  written  from  Pnilippi,  notwithstanding  St.  Paul  in- 
forms them  (xvi.  8.)  that  he  will  torry  at  Epneaui  until  Pen* 
ieeost;  and  notwithstanding  he  begins  his  salutations  in  that 
epistle,  by  telling  the  Corinthian  Christians  (xvi.  19.)  the 
Churches  of  jisia  salute  youg  a  pretty  evident  indication  that 
he  himself  was  in  Asia  at  that  very  time.  Again,  according 
to  the  subscription,  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
from  Rome ;  ^et,  in  the  epistle  itself,  the  apostle  expresses 
his  surprise  (i.  6.)  that  the3r  were  so  soon  removed  from  him 
that  eaued  them;  whereas  ms  journey  to  Rome  was  ten  years 
posterior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  And  what  still 
more  conclusively  proves  the  falsehood  of  this  subscription 
is,  the  total  absence  in  this  epistle  of  all  allusions  to  his  bonds 
or  to  his  being  a  prisoner;  which  Saint  Paul  has  not  failed 
to  notice  in  every  one  of  the  four  epistles,  written  from  that 
city  and  during  his  imprisonment.^  Secondly,  The  subscrip- 
tions are  altogether  wanting  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  best  note,  while  in  othere  they  are  greatly  varied.  And, 
thirdly.  The  subscription  annexed  to  the  firat  epistle  to 
Timothy  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  apostle  Paul :  for  it  states  that  epistle  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Timothy  from  Laodicea,  the  chief  city  of  Phryna  Pa- 
catiana;  whereas  the  country  of  Phrygia  was  not  divided  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Phrygia  Prima,  or  Paeatiana,  and 
Phrygia  Setunda,  until  the  fourth  century.  According  to  Dr. 
Mill,  the  subscriptions  were  added  by  Euthalius  bishop  of 
Sulca  in  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But, 
whoever  was  the  author  of  the  subscriptions,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  either  grossly  ignorant,  or  grossly  inattentive. 

The  various  subscriptions  and  tities  to  the  different  books 
are  exhibited  in  Griesbach's  and  Scholz's  Critical  Editions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

'«  Thus  CoL  It.  1.  ought  to  have  been  united  to  the  third  chapter. 

•  Adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  ir.  c.  2. 

«  ApoL  i.  p.  ga  Lardner*s  Works^Sro.  toL  U.  p.  ISl. ;  llo.  vol.  1.  p.  3M 
Pritil  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test  pp.  331-^. 

•  Palsy's  Boras  Paolinn,  pp.  378^  379. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON   THE    CRITICISM    OF    THE    TEXT    OP    SCRIPTURE. 
JSTecetnty  of  the  Criticum  of  the  Text. 


Since  the  editions  of  the  Sacred  Text  very  ofVen  differ  from 
each  Other,  and  many  also  contain  spurious  readinpfs,  besides 
which  gjesX  numbers  of  other  readings  are  extant;  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  correct  text  becomes  a  very  important  object  of 
attention  with  those  who  are  desirous  of  understandm?  the 
Holy  Scriptures : — in  other  words,  the  interpreter  ana  the 
divine  stand  equally  in  need  of  the  art  of  cniicism,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a  proper  judgment  may  be  formed  of  various 
readings,  the  spurious  may  he  discerned,  and  the  grenuine,  or 
at  least  the  most  probable,  may  be  restored.  This  subject, 
which  involves  an  inquiry  respecting  the  fact,  what  the  author 
wrote,  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  by  Dr.  Jahn  to  a  judi- 
cial procedure,  in  which  the  cntic  sits  upon  the  bench,  and 
the  cnarge  of  Corruption  in  the  reading  is  Drought  against  the 
text.  The  witnesses  from  whom  evidence  is  to  be  obtained 
respecting  what  the  author  wrote,— or,  in  other  words,  the 
Sources  of  the  text  Scripture, — are.  Manuscript  Copies, 
Ancient  Versions,  the  Editiones  Principes  and  other 
■ARLT  PRINTED  EDITIONS,  and  Other  Books  of  Antiquity, 
the  Authors  of  which  quoted  the  Text  from  Manuscripts. 
But  since  these  witnesses  are  often  at  variance  with  one 
another,  and  very  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
truth  from  their  evidence,  it  further  becomes  necessary  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  internal  arguments,  or  those  which  are  drawn 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Such  are, — the  facility  or 
the  difficulty  of  a  more  modern  origin,  the  absence  of  any 
sense,  or  at  least  of  one  that  is  suitable,  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  a  reading,  with  the  series  and  scope  of  the 
discourse,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  any  particular 
word  or  expression  having  arisen  from  the  author,  and  the 
correspondence  or  discrepancy  of  parallel  places ;  lastly,  the 
laws  by  which,  on  such  evidence,  the  critic  is  guided  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  are  the  rules  of  criticism.^  These  topics 
it  is  proposed  severally  to  discuss  in  the  following  sections. 


Form  of  a  SncAooauB  Roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 
SECTION  I. 

cm  THE  HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTABAENT. 

L  Different  cla9$e»  of  Hebrero  manuscripts, — II.  The  rolled 
tnanv»cript$  of  the  Synagogues, — III.  The  square  tnatiU' 
scripts  used  by  the  Jews  in  private  life, — IV.  »^ge  of  He- 
brew manuscripts. — V.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  Sacred 
Books  are  arranged  in  manuscripts, — dumber  of  books 
contained  in  different  manuscript: — VI.  Modem  families 
or  recensions  of  Hebrew  manuscripts. — VII.  Notice  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts. — VIII.  Brief  notice  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Indian  Jews, — ^IX.  Manuscripts  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  descended  to  our  times  uncorrupted, 

*  Jahn.  IntroducUo  ad  Libros  Canonicoa  Veteria  Fcederia,  1 116. 
»  Pp.  53—67.  supra. 


yet,  with  all  the  care  which  the  ancient  copyists  could  be- 
stow, it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it  free  from  mistakes, 
arising  from  the  interchangmg  of  the  similar  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  other  circumstances  incident  to  the 
transcription  of  ancient  manuscripts.  The  rabbins  boldly 
asserted,  and,  through  a  credulity  rarely  to  be  paralleled,  it 
was  implicitly  believed,  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  absolutely 
free  from  error,  and  that  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  not  a  single  various  reading  of  importance  could 
be  produced.  Father  Morin  was  the  first  person  who  ventured 
to  impugn  this  notion  in  his  Exercitationes  in  utrumque 
Samaritanorum  Pentaieuchum^  published  at  Paris  in  1631 ; 
and  he  grounded  his  opinion  of  the  incorrectness  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts  on  the  differences  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  texts  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible.  Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by 
Louis  Cappel  (whose  Critiea  Sacra  was  published  in  1650), 
who  pointed  out  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  printed 
Hebrew,  and  showed  how  they  might  be  corrected  oy  the 
ancient  versions  and  the  common  rules  of  criticism.  He 
did  not,  however,  advert  to  the  most  obvious  and  effectual 
means  of  emendation,  namely,  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts ;  and,  valuable  as  his  labours  unquestionably  are,  it 
is  certain  that  he  neither  used  them  himself,  nor  invited 
others  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  correct  the  sacred 
text  Cappel  was  assailed  by  various  opponents,  but  chiefly 
by  the  younger  Buxtorf  in  his  Jniicrifica,  published  at  Basil 
in  1653,  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  refute  the  principles 
he  had  established.  In  1657  Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena to  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  declared  in  favour 
of  the  principles  asserted  by  Cappel,  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  lorming  a  critical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  ma^ 
tcrially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  one  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. Subsequent  biblical  critics  acceded  to  the  propriety 
of  their  arguments,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  collating  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  been  generally  acknowledged.* 

I.  Hebrew  Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  Classbs, 
viz.  Autographs,  or  those  written  by  the  inspired  ]>enmen 
themselves,  which  have  longr  since  perished ;  and  apographs^ 
or  copies  made  from  the  originals,  and  multiplied  by  repeated 
transcription.  These  apographs  are  also  divided  into  the 
more  ancient,  which  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  authority 
among  the  Jews,  but  have  in  like  manner  perished  long  ago; 
and  into  the  mare  modem,  which  are  found  disperse  in  vari- 
ous public  and  private  libraries.  The  manuscripts  which 
are  still  extant,  are  subdivided  into  the  rolled  manuscripts 
used  in  the  synagogues  and  into  the  square  manuscripts  which 
are  used  by  private  individuals  among  the  Jews. 

II.  The  Pentateuch  was  read  in  the  Jewish  Synagogues 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and,  though  the  public  reacUng  of 
it  was  intermitted  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was 
resumed  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Jews.  Hence 
numerous  copies  were  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  they 
held  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  most  superstitious  veneration, 
various  regulations  were  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  tran- 
scribers, who  were  obliged  to  conform  to  them  in  copying 
the  Rolls  destined  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.  The  date 
of  these  regulations  is  not  known,  but  they  are  long  posterior 
to  the  Talmud;  and  though  many  of  them  are  the  most 
ridiculous  and  useless  that  can  be  well  conceived,  yet  the 
religious  observance  of  them  which  has  continued  for  many 
centuries,  has  certainly  contributed  in  a  peat  degree  to  pre- 
serve Uie  purity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  principal  of  these  regulations. 

The  copies  of  the  law  mustl)e  transcribed  from  ancient 
manuscripts  of  approved  character  only,  with  pure  ink,  on 
parchment  prepared  from  the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  for  this 
express  purpose,  b^  a  Jew,  and  fastened  together  by  the 
strings  of  Clean  ammals ;  every  skin  must  contain  a  certain 

»  Jahn,  et  Ackermann,  IntroducUo  adLibroa  Canonicos  Veteria  Fcederia, 
part  i.  ch.  vi.  I  lOi    Bp.  Marah's  Lectures,  part  u.  p-  99. 
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number  of  columns  of  prescribed  length  and  breadth,  each 
column  comprising  a  glyen  number  of  lines  and  words ;  no 
word  must  oe  written  by  heart  or  with  points,  or  without 
being  first  orally  pronounced  by  the  copyist ;  the  name  of 
God  is  not  to  Be  written  but  with  the  utmost  devotion  and 
attention,  and  previously  to  writing  it,  he  must  wash  his  pen, 
The  want  of  a  single  letter,  or  the  redundance  of  a  single 
letter,  the  writing  of  prose  as  verse,  or  verse  as  prose, 
respectively  vitiates  a  manuscript;  and  when  a  copy  has 
been  completed,  it  must  be  examined  and  corrected  within 
thirty  days  afler  the  writing  has  been  finished,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  is  to  be  approved  or  rejected.  These 
rules,  it  is  said,  are  observed  to  the  present  aay  by  the  per- 
sons^ who  transcribe  the  sacred  writings  for  the  use  of  the 
synagoffueJ  The  form  of  one  of  these  rolled  manuscripts 
(from  the  original  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British 
Musemn,  No.  7619.)  is  given  in  the  vignette  at  the  head  of 
this  section.  It  is  a  large  double  rofl,  containing  the  He- 
brew Pentateuch;  written  with  very  great  care  on  forty 
brown  African  skins.  These  skins  are  of  diflferent  breadths, 
some  containing  more  columns  than  others.  The  columns 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number,  each  of  which 
contains  about  sixty-three  lines,  is  about  twenty-two  inches 
deep,  and  generally  more  than  five  inches  broaa.  The  letters 
have  no  pomts,  apices,  or  flourishes  about  them.  The  initial 
words  are  not  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  a  space,  equal  to 
about  four  lines,  is  left  between  every  two  books.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  synagogrue- 
Tolls  that  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

III.  The  Square  Manuscripts,  which  are  in  private  use, 
are  written  with  black  ink,  either  on  vellum  or  on  parchment, 
or  on  paper,  and  of  various  sizes,  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and 
duodecimo.  Those  which  are  copied  on  paper  are  considered 
as  being  the  most  modern ;  and  they  frequently  have  some 
one  of  the  Targumsor  Chaldee  paraphrases,  either  subjoined 
to  the  text  in  alternate  verses,  or  placed  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  text,  or  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript. 
The  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  are  called 
the  square  Chaldee ;  though  a  few  manuscripts  are  written 
with  rabbinical  characters,T)ut  these  are  invariably  of  recent 
date.  Biblical  critics,  who  are  conversant  with  tne  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  have  distinguished  three  sorts  of  characters, 
each  differing  in  the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  Spanish 
character  is  perfectly  square,  simple,  and  elegaint :  the  types 
of  the  quarto  Hebrew  Bibles,  printed  by  Robert  Stephen 
and  by  Plantin,  approach  the  nearest  to  this  character.  The 
German^  on  the  contrary,  is  crooked,  intricate,  and  inelerant 
in  every  respect ;  and  the  Italian  character  holds  a  middle 
place  between  these  two.  The  pages  are  usually  divided 
into  three  columns  of  various  lengths ;  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  manuscripts  are  frequently  Uluminated  and  ornamented 
with  gold.  In  many  manuscripts  the  Masora^  is  added; 
what  IS  called  the  larger  Matora  being  placed  above  and  be- 
low the  columns  of  the  text,  and  the  smaller  Masora  being 
inserted  in  the  blank  spaces  between  the  columns. 

IV.  As  the  authority  of  manuscripts  depends  greatly 
on  their  antiquity,  it  becomes  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  ascertain  their  age  as  exactly  as  possible.  Now 
this  may  be  effected  either  by  external  testimony  or  by  inters 
nal  marks. 

1.  External  testimony  is  sometimes  afforded  by  the  sub- 
scriptions annexed  by  ttie  transcribers,  specifying  the  time 
when  they  copied  the  manuscripts.  But  this  cnterion  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon :  for  instances  have  occurred,  in 
whicn  modem  copyists  have  added  ancient  and  false  dates  in 
/>nler  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  labours.  As,  however, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  have  no  subscrip- 
tions or  other  criteria  by  which  to  ascertain  their  date,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  resort  to  the  evidence  of 

2.  Internal  Marks,  Of  these  the  following  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Kennicott  and  M.  De  Rossi  to  be  the  principal : — 1. 
The  inelegance  or  rudeness  of  the  character  ( Jablonski  lays 
down  the  simplicity  atid  eleganOi  of  the  character  as  a  crite- 
rion of  antiquity)  ; — 2.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  vellum ; — 
3.  The  total  absence,  or  at  least  the  very  rare  occurrence,  of 
the  Masora,  and  of  the  Keri  and  Ketio  ;'^-4.  The  writing 
of  the  Pentateuch  throughout  in  one  book,  without  any 

t  CarpxoT.  Cridca  Sacra  Vet  Teat  pp.  371,  372.  Dr.  Henderson  (Bibli- 
eal  Researches,  pp.  206—211.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  laborious  minu- 
tin,  in  many  respects  coinciding  with  those  above  stated,  to  which  the 
modem  Jews  are  subjected. 

«  See  an  account  of  the  masora  in  pp.  201,  202.  supra. 

•  For  an  account  of  these,  see  p.  201.  supra. 
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greater  mark  of  distinction  appearing  at  the  beginning  of 
books  than  at  the  beginning  of  sections ; — 5.  The  absence 
of  critical  emendations  and  corrections ; — 6.  The  absence  of 
the  vowel  points ; — 7.  Obliterated  letters,  being  written  and 
re-written  with  ink; — 8.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
name  Jehovah  in  lieu  of  Adonai ; — ^9.  The  infrequency  of 
capital  and  little  letters  ;*-10.  The  insertion  of  points  to  fill 
up  blank  spaces; — 11.  The  non-division  of  some  books  and 
psalms ; — 18.  llie  poetical  books  not  being  distinguished 
irom  those  in  prose  by  dividing  them  into  hemistichs  ;^~ 
13.  Readings  frequently  differing  from  the  Masoretic  copies, 
but  agreeing  with  the  Samaritan  text,  with  ancient  versions, 
and  with  the  quotations  of  the  fathers.  The  conjunction  of 
all,  or  of  several,  of  these  internal  marks,  is  said  to  afford 
certain  criteria  of  the  antiquity  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  But 
the  opinions  of  the  eminent  critics  above  named  have  been 
questioned  by  Professors  Bauer  and  Tychsen,  who  have 
advanced  stnmg  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertain 
guides  in  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts.  The  most 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  are  all  written  without  any  di 
visions  of  words,  as  is  evident  not  only  from  ancient  Hebrew 
coins  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  but  also  from  various  pas- 
sages in  the  most  ancient  translations,  the  authors  of  which 
frequently  adopted  a  division  of  words,  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  Masorites.  This  circumstance  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  the  rabbinical  tradition,  that  the  law  was 
formerly  one  verse  and  one  word.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  time,  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  divide  words 
in  manuscripts :  we  only  know,  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  critics,  that  ^l  the 
ancient  interpreters  used  manuscripts  written  in  one  con- 
tinued series ;  that  MSS.  of  more  recent  date  (the  thirteenth 
century)  are  still  extant  in  which  the  same  mode  of  writing 
ar)pears,--for  instance,  the  MSS.  numbered  290.  and  293.  by 
Dr.  Kennicott ;  and  that  some  vestiges  of  the  division  of 
words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudical  writings,  and  in 
Jerome.* 

V.  A  twofold  Order  of  Arrangement  of  the  sacred  books 
is  observable  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Talmudical 
and  the  Masoretic,  Originally,  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  not  joined  together ;  according  to  Rabbi 
Ellas  Levita  (the  most  learned  Jewish  writer  on  the  subject), 
they  were  first  joined  together  by  tlie  members  of  the  great 
synagogue,  who  divided  them  into  three  parts,— the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  hagiographa,  and  who  placed  the  prophets 
and  hagiographa  in  a  different  order  from  that  assigned  by 
the  Talmudists  in  the  book  entitled  Baba  Bathra. 

The  following  is  the  Talmudical  arrangement  of  the  Old 
Testament:  Of  the  Prophets.,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings  (1  and  2),  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets  (in  one  book).  Of  the  Hagioerapha,  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations, 
Esther,  Chronicles.  By  the  Masorites,  tlie  Prophets  are 
placed  in  the  same  order,  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah,  who 
precedes  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  because  he  flourished  before 
them.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Spanish  Jews,  while  the  Talmudical  order  is  preserved 
in  those  of  the  German  and  French  Jews.  In  the  Hagio- 
grapha the  Masorites  have  departed  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  Talmudists,  and  place  the  books  comprised  m  that 
division  thus  : — Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Esmer, 
Daniel,  and  Ezra.  This  mode  of  arrangement  obtains  in  the 
Spanish  manuscripts.  But  in  the  German  MSS.  Ihey  are 
thus  disposed :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Five  MegiUoth 
(or  books),  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles;  and  the  Five 
MegiUoth  (or  books)  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  usually  read  in  their  synagogues,  viz.  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, Rutn,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther. 

There  are,  however,  several  manuscripts  extant,  which 
depart  both  from  the  Talmudical  and  from  the  Masoretical 
order,  and  have  an  arrangement  pecuUar  to  themselves. 
Thus,  in  the  Codex  Norimbergensis  1.  (No,.  198.  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott's  catalogue),  which  was  written  a.  d.  1291,  the  books 
are  thus  placed :  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  minor  Pro- 
phets, Ruth,  Esther,  Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Solomon,  Lamentations,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah  (in  one  book),  and  Chronicles.  In  the  Codex,  No. 
94.,  written  a.  d.  1285  (in  the .  university  library  at  Cam- 

•  Muntinghe,  ExposiUo  Grit  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  40, 41. 
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bridge),  and  also  in  No.  109.,  a  mann script  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  eariy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  books 
of  Chronicles  precede  the  Psalms;  Job  is  placed  before  the 
Proverbs ;  Ruth  before  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  Eccle- 
siastes  before  the  Lamentations.  In  the  Codex,  No.  130., 
a  manuscript  of  the  same  date  (formerly  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  but  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
(chronicles  and  Ruth  precede  the  Psalms ;  and  in  the  Codex, 
No.  96.  (in  the  library  of  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge), 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteentii  century,  and 
also  in  many  other  MSS.,  Jeremiah  takes  precedence  of 
Isaiah.  In  the  Codex  Regiomontanus  3.  (No.  224.),  writ- 
ten early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Jeremiah  is  placed  before 
Ezekiei,  whose  book  is  followed  by  that  of  Isaiah :  then 
succeed  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  The  Ha^ographa  are 
thus  disposed  :  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  Tin  one  book),  and  the  books  of  Chronicles  (also 
in  one  book\  The  order  pursued  in  the  Codex  Ebnerianus 
9.  is  altogether  different  from  the  preceding.  Samuel  follows 
Jeremiah,  who  is  succeeded  by  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and 
by  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiei :  then  comes  part  of 
Isaiah.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets  are  written  in  one  con- 
tinued discourse ;  and  are  followed  by  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs  with  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamen- 
tations, Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

Of  the  various  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  pre- 
served, few  contain  the  Old  Testament  entire :  the  greater 
part  comprise  only  particular  portions  of  it,  as  the  Penta- 
teuch, five  Megilfoth,  and  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of  the 
prophets  which  are  read  on  the  Sabbath-days ;  the  Prophets 
or  the  Haffiographa.  Some,  indeed,  are  confined  to  smgle 
books,  as  Uie  Psalms,  the  book  of  Esther,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  Haphtaroth.  This  diversity  in  the  contents  of 
manuscripts  is  occasioned,  partly  by  the  design  of  the  copy- 
ist, who  transcribed  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sacred  writings 
for  particular  purposes  ;  and  partly  by  the  mutilations  caused 
by  the  consuming  hand  of  time.  Seyeral  instances  of  such 
mutilations  are  given  in  the  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew 
MSS.  now  extant,  in  p.  919.  injfra. 

VI.  As  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  hare  been  in  use 
since  the  eleventh  century  have  all  been  corrected  according 
to  some  particular  recension  or  edition,  they  have  from  this  cir- 
cumstance been  classed  into  Families,  according  to  the 
country  where  such  recension  has  obtained.  These  FamiUes 
or  Recensions  are  three  or  four  in  number,  viz. 

1.  The  Spanish  Manuscripts,  which  were  corrected  after 
the  Codex  of  Hillel,  described  in  page  203.  supra. 

They  follow  the  Masoretic  system  with  great  accumcy, 
and  are  on  this  account  highly  yalued  by  the  Jews,  though 
some  Hebrew  critics  hold  them  in  little  estimation.  The 
characters  are  written  with  great  elegance,  and  are  perfectly 
square :  the  ink  is  pale ;  the  pages  are  seldom  divided  into 
three  columns  :  the  Psalms  are  divided  into  hemistichs ;  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  not  interlined,  but  written  in 
separate  columns,  or  are  inserted  in  the  margin  in  smaller  let- 
ters. Professor  Tychsen  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  cali- 
graphy  of  the  Spanish  manuscripts.  As  the  Spanish  monks 
excelled  in  that  art,  he  thinks  the  Jews,  who  abounded  in 
Spain  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  acquired  it 
from  them,  and  he  appeals  to  manuscripts  which  he  had 
seen,  where  the  letters  are  throughout  so  equal,  that  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  print.' 

2.  The  Oriental  Manuscripts  are  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Spanish  manuscripts,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

3.  The  GcftMAN  Manuscripts  are  written  with  less  ele- 
gance than  the  Spanish  codices :  their  characters  are  more 
rudely  formed ;  the  initial  letters  are  generally  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  ornamented ;  the  ink  is  very  black.  They  do 
not  follow  the  Masoretic  notation,  and  frequently  vary  from 
the  Masoretic  manuscripts,  exhibiting  important  readings 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  manuscripts,  but 
which  agree  with  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
with  the  ancient  yersions.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  are 
inserted  in  alternate  verses.  This  class  of  manuscripts  is 
little  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  but  most  highly  valued  by 
biblical  critics. 

4.  The  Itauan  Manuscripts  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  Spanish  and  German  codices,  and  sometimes  have  a 
nearer  affinity  to  one  class  than  to  the  other,  both  in  the 
shape  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  and  also  as  it  respects  their 

1  TycbMn,  Tentunen  de  vitfib  Cod  Heb.  MSB.  pp.  ate-doa 


adherence  to  or  neglect  of  the  Masoretie  system.  M.  Brans, 
the  able  assistant  of  Dr.  Keonicott  in  collating  Hebrew  ma- 
nuscripts, has  griven  engraved  sj^imens  of  the  Spanish^ 
German,  and  Italian  manuscripts,  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  K.'s 
Dissertatio  Generalis  (dvo.  Brunswick,  1783^  ;  and  Profes- 
sor Tychsen  has  given  fourteen  Hebrew  alphaoets,  of  varioua 
ages  and  countries,  at  the  end  of  his  Tentamen  de  variis  Co- 
dicum  Hebrsorum  Vet.  Test.  MSS.  Generibus.  Ancient 
and  unpointed  Hebrew  manuscripts,  written  for  the  use  of 
the  synagogues,  and  those  Masoretic  Spanish  exemplars, 
which  have  been  transcribed  by  a  learned  person,  and  for  a 
learned  person,  from  some  famous  and  correct  copy,  are  pre- 
ferred by  M.  De  Rossi  to  the  copies  written  for  private  use, 
or  even  for  the  synagogue,  from  Masoretic  exemplars,  of 
which  last  the  number  is  yery  great.  But  M.  Bauer  pro 
nounces  those  manuscripts  to  be  the  best,  whose  yarious  lec- 
tions are  most  frequently  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions, 
especially  by  the  Alexandrian  and  Syriac,  and  also  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  version.' 

VII.  M.  De  Robsi  has  divided  Hebrew  manuscripts  into 
three  classes,  viz.  1.  Mure  Ancient^  or  those  written  before 
the  twelfth  century; — ^2.  Ancient^  or  those  written  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;— 3.  Mare  recent^  or  those 
written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  recent,  or  those  written 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
those  found  in  the  synagogues,  he  pronounces  to  be  of  little 
or  no  use,  unless  it  can  oe  pit»ved  ttiat  they  have  been  tran- 
scribed from  ancient  apomphs.  The  total  number  of  He- 
brew manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  for  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  about  six  hundred  and  thirty* 
The  total  number  collated  by  M.  De  Rossi  for  his  Collection 
of  Various  Readings,  is  four  hundred  and  seyenty-nine  ma- 
nuscripts, besides  r^'o  hundred  and  eighty-^ight  printed  edi- 
tions. 'Fhe  following  are  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott. 

The  CooBx  Laudianus,  a.  173.  and  16S.  and  numbered  I. 
in  Dr.  Kennicott's  list  of  Hebrew  manuBcripta.  Thouf^  now 
in  two  folio  parts,  it  is  evident  that  they  originally  formed  onlj 
one  volume:  each  part  consists  of'qninquemions,  or. gatherings 
of  five  sheets  or  ten  leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  tenth 
leaf  is  a  catch-word  beginning  the  next  leai^  which  is  ^e  first 
of  the  succeeding  gathering  of  ten  leaves.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part  or  volume,  there  is  pasted  on,  one  leaf  of  the  next 
quinquernion,  completing  the  book  of  Deuteronomy;  so  that 
this  volume  concludes  with  five  sheets  and  one  leaf  over.  And 
the  fint  gathering  in  the  second  volume  consists  of  onl^  tour 
sheets  and  one  lea^  which  last  is  likewise  pasted  on,  for  warn  jf  its 
fellow-Iea£  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  sccotdiag  to 
Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  Spanish  character,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bruns  it  is  in  the  Italic  character,  to  which  M.  De  Rosd 
assents.  The  letters,  which  are  moderately  large,  are  plain, 
simple,  and  elegant,  but  universally  unadorned ;  and  they  were 
originally  written  without  points,  as  is  erident  from  the  diflerent 
colour  of  the  ink  in  the  letters  and  in  the  points.  Some  of  the 
letters,  having  become  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been 
written  over  a  second  time ;  and  though  such  places  were  re- 
written in  the  same  strong  character,  yet  many  of  the  words 
were  becoming  a  second  time  invisible,  when  collated  by  Dr.  K. 
This  eminent  critic  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century,  but  De  Roesi 
refers  it  to  the  eleventh.  The  Laudian  manuscript  begins  with 
Gen.  xxvii.  31. :  it  contains  fourteen  thousand  variations  fi-om 
Vander  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  More  than  two 
thousand  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  confirm  the  8ep- 
tuagint  Greek  version  in  one  hundred  and  nine  various  readings ; 
the  Syriac,  in  ninety-eight;  the  Arabic,  in  eighty-two;  the 
Vulgate  or  Latin  version,  in  eighty-eight;  and  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  in  forty-two :  it  also  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch against  the  printed  Hebrew,  in  seven  hundred  instances. 
What  renders  this  manuscript  the  more  valuable  is,  that  it  pre- 
serves a  word  of  great  importance  for  undersianding  S  8am. 
xxiiL  3 — 7.,  which  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  veniOB,  and 
thus  recovers  to  us  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.' 

2.  The  CoBBX  CABLsauaxasis  1.  (No.  164.  at  Dr.  Kenni- 
oott*s  list  of  manuscripts)  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated 

•  Walton,  Prolegom.  c.  Iv.  f  1—12  pp.  171—184.  cc.  vil.  vHI.  pp.  295-J31. 
edit.  Dalhii  Carpxov.  CriUca  Sacra,  pp.  283—387.  Dr.  KennicoU.  Diss.  I 
pp.  3ia-dl7. :  aliio  liia  DiaaerUtio  Generalis,  passim.  Jahn,  Intnx).  ad  Vet 
Fbdu&  pp.  16»— 170.  Bauer.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  215—226.  313-407.  Do 
Roesi,  Var.  Loct.  torn.  I.    Prolef  om.  %  xi— xix.  pp.  xi— zzii. 

■  Kennicott,  Diasert.  L  pp.  315—319.  Dissert.  U.  pp  533,  SM.  BibHa 
Hebraica,  torn.  ii.  Dissert.  Generalis,  pp.  70^  71.  De  Rcssf,  Varte  Lee* 
tionsa,  torn.  i.    Proleg .  p.  lb. 
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•nd  learned  ReuchUn,  whose  efforts  contributed  so  much  towards 
the  reyival  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  manuscript 
IS  now  preserred  in  the  public  library  at  Carlsruhe,  and  is  the 
oldest  that  has  a  certain  date.  It  is  in  square  folio,  and  was 
"Written  in  the  year  of  the  world  4866,  corresponding  with  1106 
of  our  anu    It  contains  the  Prophets  with  the  Targum. 

3.  The  Gooix  YisirirjB  (No.  590.  of  Kennicott)  contains  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  folio, 
mdy  if  the  date  in  its  subscription  be  correct  (▲.  d.  1018  or  1019), 
it  is  more  ancient  than  the  preceding.  Bruns  collected  two 
hundred  important  various  readings  from  this  manuscript  The 
points  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  According  to  Adler's 
enumeration,  it  consists  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  leaves, 
and  two  columns,  each  column  containing  twenty-one  lines. 

4.  The  Codex  C jssina,  in  the  Malatesta  Library  at  Bologna, 
(No.  536.  of  Kennicott),  is  a  folio  manuscript  written  on  vellum, 
in  the  Glerman  character,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  contains  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of 
the  Prophetical  Books,  and  the  Megilloth  or  five  Books  of  Can- 
ticles, or  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, Eoclesiastes,  and  Esther.  De  Rossi  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
most  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript,  and  states  that  in  its 
margin  are  inserted  some  various  readings  of  still  more  ancient 
manuscripts.1 

5.  The  CoBBX  FLOBBimirus  3.  (No.  162.  of  Kennicott)  is 
written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  a  square  Spanish  character, 
with  points,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  books  of 
foshua.  Judges,  and  Samuel.     Very  many  of  the  letters,  which 

were  obliterated  by  time,  have  been  renewed  by  a  later  band. 

6.  The  Cooxx  Mxdiolankitsxs  9.  (193.  of  Kennicott)  is 
written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  in  the  German  character,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  neither  the  points  nor 
the  Masora.  This  manuscript  comprises  the  Pentateuch;  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  end  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy,  have  be^  written  by  a  later  hand.  Both  erasures 
and  alterations  occur  in  this  manuscript,  and  sometimes  a  worse 
reading  is  substituted  in  place  of  one  that  is  preferable.  Never- 
theless it  contains  many  good  various  readings. 

7.  The  Cooxx  NoaiMBxaoB^sis  4.  (301.  of  Kennicott)  is  a 
folio  manuscript,  written  on  thin  vellum,  in  the  German  charac- 
ter, and  containing  the  Prophets  and  Hogiographa.  It  is  mutilated 
in  various  parts.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and,  from  the  simila- 
rity of  its  character  to  that  of  the  Codex  Carlsruhensis,  both  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  M.  De  Rossi  assign  it  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelAb  century. 

8.  Tlie  CoDBX  Pabisib^tsis  27.  (Regius  29.  210.  of  Kenni- 
eott)  is  a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  entire  Bible,  written  on  vel- 
lum, in  an  elegant  Italic  character.  The  initial  words  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest  The  Masora  and 
Keri  are  both  wanting;  and  the  Megilloth  precede  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  It  is  highly  valued  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  who 
refer  it  also  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

9.  Coeval  with  the  preceding  is  the  Codsx  REGioxo^rrAiriJS 
t.  (224.  of  Kennicott),  written  in  the  Italic  character,  in  small 
foUo.  This  manuscript  contains  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  but  it  is  mutilated  in  various  places.  The  initial  letters 
an  larger  than  the  others,  and  three  of  the  poetical  books  are 
written  in  hemistichs. 

10.  To  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  likewise  is  to  be 
referred  the  Codkx  Pabisibitsis  24.  (San-Germanensis  2.  No. 
366.  of  Kennicott)  :  it  is  written  on  vellum,  in  large  quarto.  It 
is  imperfect  from  Jer.  xxix.  19.  to  xxxviii.  2.;  and  from  Hosea 
iv.  4.  to  Amos  vi.  12.  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel  according  to  the 
Talmudical  Canon.> 

The  following  are  amonff  the  most  ancient  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  ttie  late  M.  De  Rossi,  and  collated 
by  him,  viz. 

1.  The  Codex,  by  him  numbered  634.,  which  is  in  quarto.  It 
contains  a  fragment  of  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers — 
from  Levit  xxi.  19.  to  Num.  i.  50.;  and  exhibits  every  mark  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  vellum  on  which  it  is  written  is 
decayed  by  age;  the  character  is  intermediate,  or  Italic— ap- 
proaching that  of  the  German  manuscripts.  The  letters  are  all 
of  an  uniform  siise ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Masora,  or  of  any 
Masoretic  notes,  nor  is  any  space  left  before  the  larger  sections ; 
tiioQ  h  sometimes,  as  in  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  a  few 
points  are  inserted  between  the  words.  M.  De  Rossi  assigns 
:his  manuscript  to  the  eighth  century. 

t  De  Rossi,  torn.  f.    Proleg.  p.  lxxxvu. 

•  Kennicott,  DisserUtio  Generalis,  pp.  85. 87,  88, 89. 98. 101. 


2.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  603.),  in  quarto,  and 
on  vellum,  containing  from  Cren.  xii.  41.  to  Deut  xv.  12.  It  is 
composed  of  leaves  of  various  ages,  the  most  ancient  of  which 
are  of  the  niijith  or  tenth  century.  The  character  is  semi-rabbi- 
nical, rude,  and  confessedly  very  ancient.  Points  occur,  in  some 
of  the  more  ancient  leaves,  in  the  writing  of  the  original  copyist, 
but  sometimes  they  are  wanting.  There  are  no  traces  of  the 
Masora  or  of  the  Masoretic  notes,  and  sometimes  no  space  at  all 
before  the  larger  sections.  It  frequently  agrees  with  the  Sama- 
ritan text  and  ancient  versions. 

3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  10.),  with  the  Tar- 
gum and  Megrilloth.  It  is  written  in  tbe  German  character,  on 
vellum,  and  in  quarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Masora  is  absent  The 
character,  which  is  defaced  by  time,  is  rudely  formed,  and  the 
initial  letters  are  larger  than  the  rest  Coeval  with  this  manur 
script  is, 

4.  A  manuscript  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  quarto,  also  on  vellum, 
and  in  the  German  character.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manuscripts  of  that  book.  The  pages  are  divided  into  two  co- 
lumns, the  lines  being  of  unequal  length. 

6.  A  manuscript  of  th6  Hagtographa  (No.  379.),  the  size, 
character,  and  date  of  which  correspond  with  the  preceding.  It 
begins  with  PsaL  xiix.  16.  and  ends  with  Neh.  xl.  4.  The  Ma- 
sora and  Keri  are  absent ;  and  the  poetical  books  are  divided 
into  hemistichs. 

6.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  611.),  on  vellum,  in 
octavo,  and  written  in  the  German  character,  approaching  some- 
what to  the  Spanish,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh,  or  in  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  eentury.  The  ink  is  frequently 
&(]ed  by  age ;  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Masora ;  the  Keri  are 
very  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  the  initial  letters  are  larger  than  the 
others.  There  are  frequent  omissions  in  the  text,  which  are 
supplied  in  the  margin.' 

•  Dr.  Kennicott  states  that  almost  all  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament,,  at  present  known  to  be  extant, 
were  written  between  tiie  years  1000  and  1457,  whence  he 
infers  that  all  the  manuscripts  written  before  the  years  700 
or  800  were  destroyed  by  some  decree  of  the  Jewish  senate, 
on  account  of  their  many  differences  from  the  copies  then 
declared  genuine.  This  circumstance  is  also  alleged  by 
Bishop  Walton,  as  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few  exem- 
plars of  the  age  of  600  years,  and  why  even  the  copies  of  700 
or  800  years  are  very  rare. 

VIII.  It  was  long  a  desideratum  with  biblical  scholars  to 
obtain  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews  who  are  settled 
in  India  and  other  parts  of  ^e  east  It  was  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that,  as  these  Jews  had  been  for  so  many  ages  sepa- 
rated from  their  brethren  in  ^e  west,  their  manuscripts  might 
contain  a  text  derived  from  the  autographs  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  a  channel  independent  of  that  through  which  the 
text  of  our  printed  Bibles  has  be^n  transmitted  to  us.  Dr. 
Kennicott  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  a 
collation  of  a  manuscript  from  India  or  China,  for  his  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  exhibit 
important  variations  from  the  Masoretic  editions ;  but  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  it,^  and  the  honour 
of  first  bringing  an  Indian  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  Europe  was  reserved  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Among  the  Diblical  manuscripts  brought  from  India  by 
this  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  which  are  now  deposited 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  roll  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  procured  from  the  black  Jews  in  Ma- 
labar,^ who  (there  is  strong  reason  to  believe)  are  a  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  first  dispersion  of  that  nation  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  date  of  this  manuscript  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  but  its  text  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  those 
copies  which  their  ancestors  brought  with  them  into  India. 
Those  Jews,  on  being  interrogated,  could  give  no  precise 
account  of  it:  some  replied,  mat  it  came  originally  from 

■  De  Rossi,  Var.  Lect.  torn.  1.  Proleg.  pp  oxvi.  oxn.  xcvin.  cvu.  ovin. 

«  According  to  the  Information  collected  Trom  various  sourcets,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bauer,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews 
are  of  any  remote  antiquity,  or  are  calculated  to  afford  any  assistance  to 
biblical  critics.  Although  Jews  have  resided  in  China  for  many  centuriea, 
yet  they  have  no  ancient  manuBcripts,  those  now  in  use  being  subsequent 
to  the  ntteenth  century.  Critics  Sacra,  pp.  405—407.  See  an  account  of 
HebraeoChinese  manuscripts  in  Koegler's  Notitia  S.  8.  Biblionim  Jud»- 
orum  in  Imperio  Binensi.  Edit  2.  8vo.  Hals  ad  Salam,  1805.  Brotier,  in 
his  edition  of  Tacitus  (vol.  ill.  p.  667.  et  seq.),  has  given  the  best  account 
that  Is  extant  of  the  Jews  in  China,  a  colony  of  whpm  settled  in  that  coun 
try  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  resder  will  find  an 
abridgement  of  U  in  Dr.  Townley's  Uluatrationa  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol. 
1.  pp.  S3— 89. 

•  See  an  account  of  these  J«wi  In  Dr.  Buclianan's  "Christian  Research 
•a,"  pp.  291  et  seq.  4th  edit. 
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Senna  in  Arabia ;  othrra  of  them  said,  it  was  brought  from 
Cashmir.  The  Cabiil  Jews,  who  travel  annually  into  the 
interior  of  China,  remarked,  that  in  some  synagogues  the 
Law  is  still  found  written  on  a  roll  of  leather;  not  on  vel- 
lum, but  on  a  soft  flexible  leather,  made  of  goat-skins,  and 
dy^  red.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
had  the  art  of  preparing  and  dyeing  skins ;  for  rams*  skins, 
dyed  red,  maae  a  part  of  the  covering  for  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.  14.);  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  very 
autograph  of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was 
written  on  skins  so  prepared.  The  ancient  rules  prescribed 
to  the  Jewish  scribes  direct,  that  the  Law  be  so  written, 
provided  it  be  done  on  the  skins  of  clean  animals,  such  as 
sheep,  goat,  or  calf-skins:  therefore  this  MS.,  and  many 
oUiers  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  agree  in  the  same  as  an  an- 
cient practice.  The  Cabul  Jews,  above  noticed,  show  that 
copies  of  the  Law,  written  on  leather  skins,  arc  to  be  found 


among  their  people  in  India  and  China ;  and  hence  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  such  are  copies  of  very  ancient  MSS.>  TTie 
Cambridge  roll,  or  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which 
may  also  be  denominated  Maluharic,  is  written  on  a  roll  of 
goat-skins  dyed  red^  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  iit 
tne  record-chest  of  a  synagogue  of  the  black  Jews,  in  the 
interior  of  Malayala,  in  the  year  1806.  It  measures  forty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  twenty-two  inches, 
or  a  Jewish  cubit.  The  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  are  wanting.  It  appears, 
from  calculation,  that  the  original  length  of  the  roll  was  not 
less  than  ninety  English  feet.  In  its  pr^^nt  condition  it 
consists  of  thirty-seven  skins;  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  columns  of  writing  perfectly  clear  and  legible;  and 
exhibits  (as  the  subjoined  fac-simile  of  Dent.  iv.  1,  2.  will 
show)  a  noble  specimen  of  the  manner  and  form  of  the  most 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  among  the  Jews. 


The  columns  are  a  palm  of  four  inches  in  breadth,  and 
contain  from  forty  to  fifty  lines  each,  which  are  written  with- 
out vowel  points,  and  in  all  other  respects  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  to  the  Jewish  scribes  or  copyists.  As  some 
of  the  skins  appear  more  decayed  than  others,  and  the  text  is 
evidently  not  all  written  by  the  same  hand,  Mr.  Yeates  Tfrom 
whose  collation  of  this  MS.  the  present  account  is  abriclged, 
and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  preceding  fac- 
simile) is  of  opinion,  that  the  roll  itself  comprises  the  frag- 
ments of  at  least  three  different  rolls,  of  one  common  material, 
▼iz.  djed  goat-skin,  and  exhibits  three  different  specimens 
of  wnting.  The  old  skins  have  been  strengthened  by  patches 
of  parchment  on  the  back ;  and  in  one  place  four  words  have 
been  renewed  by  the  same  supply.  The  text  is  written  in  the 
square  character,  and  without  the  vowel  points  and  accents ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  columns  is  every  wnere  plain,  and  free 
from  writing  of  any  sort.  He  has  diligently  examined  and 
collated  this  manuscript  with  the  printed  text  of  Vander 
Hooght^s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  the  result  of  his 
investigation  is,  that  the  amount  of  variations  in  the  whole 
does  not  exce^  /(frty^  and  that  none  of  them  are  fouhd  to 
differ  from  the  common  reading  as  to  the  sense  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  but  are  merely  additions  or  omissions 
of  a  jod  or  vau  letter,  expressing  such  words  to  be  fuU  or 
deficient,  according  to  the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  But  even  this  small  number  of  readings  was  consi- 
derably reduced,  when  compared  with  the  text  or  Athias*s 
edition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1661 ;  so  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text  is  confirmed  by  this  valuable  manuscript 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  its  testimony  on  this  account  is  unques- 
tionably important.^ 

**  With  respect  to  the  several  sorts  of  skins  and  handwrit- 
ing, the  answer  of  some  Indian  Jews,  when  interrogated 
concerning  this  MS.,  is  worthy  of  remark.    By  one  account, 

I  Tir.  'K-rinir4Hl(  jihoU^h  frnru  Wniniis.  eIire  i  ci?riflin  Jew,  nftrii*-!  M..-,e8 
PerDxrA,«ftiini<?d,  lie  Itnd  ruimc!  M^  fopie«  of  ihf?  Ilebrcvp  lf*i  m;.  Mia- 
biff  for  0»»l  I  he  Jew*,  httvtnc  e<{:ap«<d  hnm  T^tut,  betixik  tli- mi^'  I  e« 
tlirrji^li  P«*T<sa  to  tti«  MatAitar  cfjoA,  anil nirVvtrd  duvre  rtfe  in  iMjnHter 
»l>OiJt  tJatiij  nt^rMina.  Wh(!iic<t  W<«mii»  toneliid&s^  thai  giroal  Ili»^liiy  !■ 
10  be  flttachiMl  to  tli<*  MaJaburM^-  The  Bueliviui  MR-  in*/  HU\y  be  iie- 
nfiintnjii.c-ft  n  Malsbfif  cjppj,  lu  harlinff  b^en  brntighl  rmm  ihfvi?  parts. 
'*  Htftri  M'Kwa  Kf^rcyra/uip  inTFrnLfisfi  Mviusrripiii  Kif  u]|iturt;i  Cllr^iireei 
T'fMtiis)  Miiliihnrrfji.    TrwfUi  Juriacos.  a  Tim  riiclt^DK^ti,  \**^t  Pomiiiiri  iw  ad 

nr:m   V|iil.j»Kir-i,'.ij  j-nriti.lij,.-!     %\.\.M[ii.  rfEii.  jt.-PniMr.r:-   ;,  r.|iii.i,i  ^',Ut..^  :,,  I  L'..rii^fe. 
l/DiM    Ci/iiouU,  AlEnia  wAHKum  IV.!*    iiiiuiuiu    uuci    wiuuouuiuu    cave  ^.<  i>lf. 

4.  97.    Bee  Dr.  Kennicott's  DIssertaUon  the  Second,  n.  632.    Oxford,  1769. 
•  See  Mr.  Yeatos's  CoUation  of  an  Indian  Copy  or  Che  Pentateuch,  pp. 
8^3. 6,  7.  ^' 


it  was  brought  from  Senna  in  Arabia;  and  by  another  ac- 
count, it  came  from  Cashmir :  which  two  accounts  are  cleared 
up  on  an  examination  of  the  MS.,  since  part  of  it  being  com- 
posed of  brown  skins,  and  the  writing  very  similar  to  that 
seen  in  rolls  of  Arabian  and  African  extraction,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  such  part  is  the  fragment  of  an  Arabian  or 
African  MS.,  as  those  Jews  relate :  and  the  other  account, 
viz.  that  it  was  brought  from  Cashmir,  may  also  be  equally 
true ;  since  that  part  consisting  of  red  skins  so  well  corres- 
ponds -with  their  own  description  of  copies  found  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  eastern  Jews.  The  consideration  of  this 
point  attaches  still  greater  consequences  to  the  roll  itself, 
which,  as  it  is  found  to  consist  of  fragments  of  copies  purely 
oriental,  and  seemingly  unconnected  with  the  Western  Jewish 
copies,  we  niay  now  conclude  the  same  to  be  amjple  speci- 
mens of  copies  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  a  great  part  of  the  text  is  wanting,  and  the  whole 
book  of  Leviticus ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  deBciendes 
of  the  MS.,  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  know,  that  herein 
are  ample  specimens  of  at  least  three  ancient  copies  of  Uie 
Pentateuch,  whose  testimony  is  found  to  unite  in  the  inte- 
grity and  pure  conservation  of  the  sacred  text,  acknowledged 
By  Christians  and  Jews  in  these  parts  of  the  world.'*> 

The  following  testimony  of  Bishop  Marsh  to  the  value  of 
the  Codex  Malabaricus  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted ; — ^"  A 
manuscript  roll  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  apparently  of 
some  antiquity,  and  found  among  the  black  Jews  in  the  in- 
terior of  India,  must  be  regarded  at  least  as  a  literaij  curio- 
sity, deserving  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  general.  And 
as  this  manuscript  appears,  on  comparison,  to  have  no  im- 
portant deviation  from  our  common  printed  Hebrew  text,  it 
IS  of  still  greater  value  to  a  theologian,  as  it  affords  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  preserved  in  the 
West  of  Europe,  though  eauallj  derived,  w^ith  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  preserved  m  Inaia,  from  the  autograph  of  Moses, 
must  have  descended  from  it  through  very  different  chan- 
nels ;  and  therefore  the  close  agreement  of'^the  former  with 
the  latter  is  a  proof,  that  they  nave  preserved  the  original 
text  in  great  purity,  since  the  circumstances,  under  wliich 
the  MS.  was  found,  forbid  the  explanation  of  that  agreement 
on  the  principle  of  any  immediate  conrection.  It  is  true 
that,  as  this  manuscript  (or  rather  the  three  fragments  of 
which  this  manuscript  is  cdVnposed)  was  probably  written 

•  See  Mr.  Yeatea's  CoUatkm  of  an  Indian  Copj  of  the  Pentateuch,  pw  a 
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mach  later  than  the  time  when  the  Masoietic  text  was  es- 
tablished by  the  learned  Jews  of  Tiberias,  it  may  have  been 
wholly  denved  from  the  Masoretic  text;  and  in  this  case  it 
would  afford  only  an  argument^  that  the  Masoretic  text  had 
preserved  its  integrity,  and  would  not  affect  the  question, 
whetlier  the  Masoretic  text  itself  were  an  accurate  represen- 
tative of  the  Mosaic  autog^raph.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  manuscript 
was  found  render  it  at  least  possible  that  the  influence  of 
the  Masora,  which  was  extended  to  the  African  and  Euro- 
pean Hebrew  manuscripts  by  the  settlement  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Oriental  Jews  in  Africa  and  Spain,  never  reached 
the  mountainous  district  in  the  south  of  India ;  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  text  of  the  manuscript  in  cuestion  was  derived 
from  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ma- 
sora, manuscripts  even  which  might  have  regulated  the 
learned  Jews  of  Tiberias  in  the  formation  of  their  own  text, 
the  manuscript  appears  for  these  reasons  to  merit  particular 
attention.'^!  Professor  Lee,  however,  states  that  Bishop 
Marsh  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  this  manuscript,  whicn 
Mr.  L.  pronounces  to  be  an  European  Masoretic  roll,  the 
errors  in  which  show  that  it  was  written  by  an  ignorant  scribe, 
so  that  its  text  is  of  little  value.' 

IX.  Seventeen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch are  known  to  be  extant,  of  which  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
S'ven  a  minute  description.  Six  of  these  manuscripts  are  in 
e  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  one  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary in  the  British  Museum :  concerning  a  few  of  the  most 
Taluable  of  these,  the  following  particulars  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. They  are  numbered  according  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott^s  notation. 

1.  Cod.  127.  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  (Bibl. 
Cotton.  Claudius,  B.  8.)  It  is  one  of  the  six  MSS.  procured 
by  Archbishop  Usher,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton.  This  very  valuable  manuscript  is  complete, 
and  was  transcribed  entirely  by  one  hand,  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pages  of  vellum.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  a  leaf  of  fine  paper  having  been  carefully 
placed  between  every  two  leaves  of  the  veUum.  This  MS. 
was  written  a.  d.  1362. 

3.  Cod.  62.  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  was  also  purchased  by  Archbishop  Usher,  from 
whose  heirs  the  curators  of  that  library  bought  it,  with  many 
other  MSS.  This  manuscript  is  in  large  quarto,  and  contains 
an  Arabic  version  in  Samaritan  letters,  pmced  in  a  column 
parallel  to  the  Samaritan  text  Unhappily  there  are  man^ 
chasms  in  it.  Dr.  Kennicott  attributes  a  high  value  to  tins 
manuscript,  which  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Cod.  197.  IS  a  most  valuable  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian 
Libfary  at  Milan,  which  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott  by 
Dr.  Branca,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  certainly  not  later 
than  the  tenth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  many  places  ;  and 
is  very  beautifully  written  on  extremely  thin  vellum,  in  red 
characters. 

Cod.  363.  (No.  1.  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  Paris)  is  the  celebrated  manuscript  bought  by  Pietro 
deUa  Valle  of  the  Samaritans,  in  1616,  and  printed  by  Mori- 
nua  in  1631-33.  It  is  written  throughout  by  one  hand ;  and 
though  no  date  is  assigned  to  it.  Dr.  Kennicott  thinks  it  was 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centilry.  It  was 
collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott  by  Dr.  Bruns,  in  some  select 
passages.* 


SECTION  n. 

Oir  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  TBB  GREEK  SCRIPTURES. 
§  1.   GINIBAL  0B81BVATI0N8  ON  SRllK  XANUSCBIPTS. 

I.  On   v/hat  maieriaU   -written. — ^11.  Form   of  letter; — ^III. 
Abbreviationa, — IV.   Codicet  PaUmpteati  or  Hetcripti. 

L  The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  have  descended  to  our 
time,  are  written  either  on  vellum  or  on  paper ;  and  their  ex- 

I  flee  Mr.  Yeatet'a  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp. 

•  Prolegomena  in  BIblia  Polyglotta  Londinensia  Minora,  Prol.  1.  aeet. 
jriv.  p.  23.  ^ 

•  Kennicott,  'D^n.  H.  pp.  538— 64a    IMsa.  Gen.  pp.  81.  86.  88.  9&    In  the 
•eventh  and  foDowinc  volumes  of  the  Classical  Journal  there  la  a  cata* 

^e  of  the  biblical,  biblico-oriental,  and  ctessical  manuscripts  at  present 
^*»'{  la  the  various  public  Ubraries  io  Great  Britain. 


temal  form  and  condition  vary,  like  the  manuscripts  of  othet 
ancient  authors.  The  vellum  is  either  purple-coloured  or  of 
its  natural  hue,  and  is  either  thick  or  thin.  Manuscripts  on 
very  thin  vellum  were  always  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  paper  also  is  either  macfe  of  cotton,  or  the  common  sort 
manufactured  from  linen,  and  is  either  glazed,  or  laid  (as  it 
is  technically  termed),  that  is,  of  the  ordinary  roughness. 
Not  more  than  six  manuscript  frafirments  on  purple  vellum 
are  known  to  be  extant :  they  are  described  in  the  following 
sections  of  this  chapter.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  of 
which  a  brief  notice  is  also  given  in  a  subsequent  pagfe,  is 
written  on  very  thin  vellum.  All  manuscripts  on  paper  are 
of  a  much  later  date ;  those  on  cotton  paper  being  posterior 
to  the  ninth  century,  and  those  on  linen  subsequent  to  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  if  the  paper  be  of  a  very  ordinary 
quality,  Wctstein  pronounces  them  to  have  been  written  in 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  ajid  sixteenth  centuries. 

II.  The  letters  are  either  capital  (which  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome were  called  uncial^  i.  e.  initial^  or  eurinve^  i.  e.  small ;  the 
capital  letters,  again,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  unadorned  and 
simple,  and  made  with  straiffht  thin  strokes,  or  thicker,  un- 
even, and  angular.  Some  of  them  are  supported  on  a  sort 
of  base,  while  others  are  decorated,  or  rather  burdened^ 
with  various  tops.  As  letters  of  the  first  kind  are  generally 
seen  on  ancient  Greek  monuments,  while  those  of  the  last 
resemble  the  paintings  of  semi-barbarous  times,  manuscripts 
written  with  the  former  are  generally  supposed  to  be  as  old 
as  the  fifth  century,  and  those  written  with  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  be  posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  Greek  manuscripte 
were  usually  written  in  capital  letters  till  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  mostly  without  any  divisions  of  words  ;  and  capi- 
tals were  in  general  use  until  the  eighth  century,  and  some 
even  so  late  as  the  ninth :  but  there  is  a  striking  dLSerence 
in  the  forms  of  the  letters  after  the  seventh  century.  Great 
alterations  took  place  in  the  eighth,  ninth,'  and  tentli  centu- 
ries:  the  Greek  letters  in  the  manuscripts  copied  by  the 
Latins  in  the  ninth  century  are  by  no  means  regular ;  the  <t, 
i,  and  >,  being  infiected  like  the  a,  e,  and  y,  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  small  or 
cursive  letters  were  generally  adopted ;  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts written  in  and  since  the  eleventh  century  are  in  small 
letters,  and  greatly  resemble  each  other,  though  some  few 
exceptions  occur  to  the  contrary.  Flourished  letters  rarely 
occur  in  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.^  The  fac-similes  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
other  manuscripts,  given  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
work,  will  furnish  the  reader  wiUi  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  various  styles  of  Greek  writing  which  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent periods  between  the  sixth  and  tne  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  most  ancient  manuscripte  are  written  without  accents, 
spirite,  or  any  separation  of  the  words  ;  nor  was  it  until  after 
the  ninth  century  that  the  copyiste  began  to  leave  spaces  be- 
tween the  words.  Michaelis,  after  W<)tetein,  ascribes  the 
insertion  of  accente  to  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca  in  Egypt, 
A.  D.  458.» 

III.  Nearly  the  same  mode  of  spelling  obtains  in  ancient 
manuscripte  which  prevails  in  Greek  printed  books ;  but, 
even  in  the  earliest  manuscripte,  we  meet  with  some  words 
that  are  abbreviated  by  putting  Uie  first  and  Ia»t  letters,  and 
sometimes  also  the  middle  letter,  for  an  entire  word,  and 
drawing  aline  over  the  top:  thuseCtTc^lcI  xc,  rx.  iSF, 

IHA,  or  ijHA,  ONA,  HHP,  MHP,  OTNOJ,  AN02,  lAHM,  IaI, 
respectively  denote  etoc  God,  Kc/^c  Lord^  itKrcvt  JestUy  Xf^fnc 
Christ,  T/fec  a  am,  Ittnp  Saviour,  IvpttMX  Israel,  Tlrv/ma  tpirit^ 
litvnf  father,  Mymp  mother,  Ovfxnt  heaven,  Av^pnnrof  man,  Ii^u- 
9tLKM/jL  Jerusalem,  t^mtJ  David.^  At  the  ^beginning  of  a  new 
book,  which  always  commences  at  the  top  of  a  page,  the 
firat  three,  four,  or  five  lines  are  frequently  written  m  ver- 
milion ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Va^ 
tican  manuscripte,  all  the  most  ancient  codices  now  extant 
have  the  Eusebian  Mpn^tuct  and  rnku,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  in  page  214.  supra. 

Very  few  manuscripte  contein  the  whole  either  of  the  Old 
or  of  the  New  Testament.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  only 
the  four  Gospels,  because  they  were  most  frequently  read  in 
the  churches ;  others  comprise  only  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles 

•  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  vol  1. 
pp.  1—3.  AsUe  on  the  Origin  of  Writing,  pp.  60—76.  2d  edit  Wetslein 
has  given  an  alphabet  from  various  Greek  manuscripta,  and  Aaile  haa  iUa»> 
trated  his  observations  with  several  very  fine  engravings. 

•  Wetateln,  Proleg.  p.  73.    MichaeUs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519—594. 

•  Concerning  Greek  abbreviations,  see  Montlaucon's  Palieographla  Gro- 
ca,  pp.  34&— 370.  Mr.  Astle  haa  also  given  a  specimen  of  Greek  abbrevia* 
tlona  from  two  Psalters.— On  Witting,  p.  76.  plata  vL 
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and  the  Catholic  Epitdes ;  oAers,  a^irain,  have  tiie  Acts, 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles;  but  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  in 
connection  with  other  books,  and  fewer  still  contain  it  alone, 
as  this  book  was  seldom  read  in  the  churches.  Almost  all 
of  them,  especially  the  more  ancient  manuscripts,  are  imper- 
fect, either  from  tne  injuries  of  time,  or  from  neglect.'  The 
books  of  the  I^ew  Testament  are  not  always  disposed  in  the 
same  order.  Thus,  in  some  of  ^e  few  manuscripts  which 
contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  seve- 
ral books  arranged  in  the  foUowrinff  order : — ^the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In 
others,  however,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  placed  either  imme- 
diately after  that  of  Matthew,  and  is  followed  by  Luke  and 
Mark,  or  it  is  placed  first,  and  is  succeeded  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  In  some,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tor  the  most 
part  follows  Uie  Epistle  to  Philemon ;  but  in  many  manu- 
scripts it  precedes  the  Epistles  written  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.' 

AU  manuscripts,  the  most  ancient  not  excepted,  have  era- 
sures and  corrections;  which,  however,  were  not  always 
effected  so  dexterously,  but  that  the  original  writing  may 
sometimes  be  seen.  Where  these  alterations  have  been 
made  by  the  copyist  of  the  manuscript  {a  primd  manu,  as  it 
IS  termed),  they  are  preferable  to  those  made  by  later  hands, 
or  a  aecundd  manu.  These  erasures  were  sometimes  made 
by  drawing  a  line  through  Uie  word,  or,  what  is  tenfold 
worse,  by  the  penknife.  But,  besides  these  modes  of  obli- 
teration, the  copyist  frequently  blotted  out  the  old  writing 
with  a  sponge,  and  wrote  other  words  in  lieu  of  it :  nor  was 
this  ])ractice  confined  to  a  single  letter  or  word,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Codex  Beze.'  Authentic  instances  are  on  record, 
tn  which  whole  books  have  been  thus  obliterated,  and  other 
writing  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  manuscript 
so  blotted  out ;  but  where  the  writing  was  already  faded 
through  age,  they  preserved  their  transcriptions  without  fur- 
ther erasure. 

IV.  These  manuscripts  are  termed  Codices  Palimpsesti  or 
Bescripti,  Before  the  mvention  of  paper,  the  great  scarcity 
of  parchment  in  different  places  induced  many  persons  to 
obliterate  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  in  order  to  transcribe 
their  own,  or  those  of  some  other  favourite  author  in  their 
place:  hence,  doubtless,  the  works  of  many  eminent  writers 
nave  perished,  and  particularly  those  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity ;  for  such,  as  were  comparatively  recent,  were  tran- 
scribed, to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand ;  while  those,  which 
•were  already  dim  with  age,  were  erased.*  It  was  for  a  long 
time  thought,  that  this  destructive  practice  was  confined  to 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  that  it  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  :  it  must,  in 
fact,  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  the  barbarism  which 
overspread  those  dark  ages  of  ignorance ;  but  this  destructive 
operation  was  likewise  practised  by  the  Latins,  and  is  also 
of  a  more  remote  date  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

In  general,  a  Codex  Rescriptus  is  easily  known,  as  it 
rarely  nappens  that  the  former  writings  is  so  completely 
erased,  as  not  to  exhibit  some  traces :  in  a  few  instances, 
both  writings  are  legible.  Many  such  manuscripts  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Montfeucon 
found  a  manuscript  in  the  Colbert  Library,  which  had  been 
written  about  the  eighth  century,  and  originally  contained  tlie 
works  ascribed  to  ik,  Dionysius :  new  matter  had  been  writ- 
ten over  It,  three  or  four  centuries  afterwards,  and  both  con- 
tinued legible.^  Maratori  saw  in  the  Ambrosian  library  a 
manuscript  comprising  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede,  the 
writing  of  whicii  was  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  years  old, 
and  which  had  been  substituted  for  another  upwards  of  a 
^ottsand  years  old.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  erase  the  latter,  some  phrases  could  be  deci- 

i  The  Codex  Cottoniuiat,  for  Inttance,  when  perfect,  Aontained  only  the 
Book  of  Genesis;  the  Codex  Caesareus  contains  only  p&rt  of  the  same 
book,  together  with  a  frapnent  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke ;  the  Alexandrian 
naniiscript  wants  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ; 
and  the  Codex  Bez»  contains  only  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

•  iSchoU,  Isagose  Hist.  Crit  In  Libros  Novl  FoBderis,  pp.  501,  592. 

•  Wetstein's  Prolegomena,  pp.  3 — 8.  Griesbach  has  discovered  the 
iMuids  of  piVH  different  eorreefovM  in  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  dee  his 
Bymbolae  Grttice,  torn.  ii.  pp.  32— S2. 

«  Pelgnot,  Rssal  sur  THistoire  de  Parchemln,  pp.  83.  et  9eq. 

■  PaJsogr.  Grsc  pp.  231.  233.  The  greater  part  of  the  uianuscripts  on 
parchment  which  Montfaucon  had  seen,  he  affirms,  were  written  on  parch- 
ment, from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased,  except  in  those 
•f  a  very  ancient  date.    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Inscript  tona.  U.  p.  325. 


pheied,  which  indicated  it  to  be  an  ancient  pontifical."  The 
mdefatigable  researches  of  signer  Angelo  Mai  (for  some  time 
the  principal 'keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome)  have 
discovered  several  valuable  remains  of  biblical  and  classical 
literature  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan ;  and  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  principal  Codices  Rescript!  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof,  will  be  found  in  thv 
sequel  of  this  section. 

$  2.  ACCOUNT  OF  GREEK  MAlfUSCRIPTS,  COICTAimRO  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TOSTAMENTS. 

I.    The  Alexandrian  Mantucripi. — TL    The  Vatican  Manu 
script. 

Op  the  few  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  which  contain 
the  Greek  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  Septnagmt  version,  and  the  New  Testament),  there 
are  two  whicn  pre-eminently  demand  the  attention  of  the 
biblical  student  for  their  antiqui^  and  intrinsic  value,  viz. 
The  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Vatican  manuscnpt,  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Codex  Albxandrinvs,  or  Alexandrian  Manuscripty 
which  is  noted  by  tlie  letter  A.  in  Wetstein's,  Griesbach^s, 
and  Scholz's  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  consists 
of  four  folio  volumes ;  the  three  first  contain  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  together  with  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
the  fourth  comprises  the  New  Testament,  the  first  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  apocryphal  Psalms 
ascribed  to  Solomon.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  want- 
ing the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt.  xxv.  6.  c  w/wfoc  ^^^nau ; 
likewise  from  John  vi.  60.  to  viii.  52.  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13- 
to  xii.  7.  The  Psalms  are  preceded  by  the  epistle  of  Athana- 
sius  to  Marcellinus,  and  followed  by  a  catalogoe  containing- 
those  which  are  to  be  used  in  prayer  for  each  nour,  both  of 
Uie  day  and  of  the  night ;  also  by  fourteen  hymns,  partly 
apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  the  eleventh  of  which  is  the  tiymn 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  usually  termed  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i. 
45—55.),  and  here  entitled  wxdff*/;^*  Mttfttcnf  eiyrtatw,  or,  the 
prayer  of  Mary  the  mother  of  God:  the  arguments  of  Eusebius 
are  annexed  to  the  Psalms,  and  his  canons  to  the  Gospels. 
This  manuscript  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  was  deposited  in  1753.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
King  Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  a  native  of  Crete^ 
and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  am- 
bassador from  England  to  the  Grand  Seicrnicr,  in  the  year 
1 628.  Cyrillus  brought  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where, 
probably,  it  was  written.  In  a  schedule  annexed  to  it,  he 
gives  this  account;  that  it  was  written,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  tliirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  a  little  after  the  council  of  Nice.  He  adds,  that 
the  name  of  Thecla,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  erased  ;  but 
that  this  was  the  case  with  other  books  of  the  Christians, 
after  Christianity  was  extinguished  in  Egypt  by  the  Moham- 
medans :  and  tnat  recent  tradition  records  the  fact  of  the 
laceration  and  erasure  of  Thecla's  name.  The  proprietor  of 
this  manuscript,  before  it  came  into  the  hands  ot  Cyrillus 
Lucaris,  had  written  an  Arabic  subscription,  expressing  that 
this  book  was  said  to  have  been  written  with  the  pen  of 
Thecla  the  Martyr. 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  plac« 
whence  it  was  brought,  and  where  it  was  written,  to  its  anti- 
quity, and  of  course  to  its  real  value.  Some  critics  have 
bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  commendation,  whilst  it  has 
been  equally  depreciated  by  others.  Of  its  most  strenuous 
adversaries,  Wetstein  seems  to  have  been  the  principal.  The 
place  from  which  it  was  sent  to  England  was,  without  doubt, 
Alexandria,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  Codex  JUxan^ 
drinus.  As  to  the  place  where  it  was  written,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Matthaeus  Muttis,  who 
was  a  contemporary,  friena,  and  deacon  of  Cyrillus,  and 
who  afterwards  instructed  in  the  Greek  language  John  Ru- 
dolph Wetstein,  uncle  of  the  celebrated  editor  oT  the  Greek 
Testament,  bears  testimony,  in  a  letter  written  to  Martin 
Bogdan,  a  physician  in  Berne,  dated  January  14,  1664,  that 
it  had  been  brought  from  one  of  the  twenty-two  monasteries 
in  Mount  Athos,  which  the  Turks  never  destroyed,  but 
allowed  to  continue  upon  the  payment  of  tribute.  Dr.  W  oide 
endeavours  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  Muttis,  and  to  render 
the  testimony  of  the  elder  Wetstein  suspicious :  but  Spohnr 

•  Muratorl.  Antiq.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  diss.  43.  coL  833,  834.  ' 

t  Caroli  Godofredi  Woidii  Notltia  Codicis  Alexandrini,  cam  vanis  e^ni 
lectionibua  omnibua.  Recudendum  curaviL  nolaaque  a«J|jecU  GotUaob 
Leberecht  Spobn,  pp.  10-13.  (8yo.  Lipsiv,  1790.) 
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shows  that  the  objections  of  Woide  are  ungprounded.  Allow- 
ing their  leality,  we  cannot  infer  that  Cyrillus  found  this 
manuscript  in  Alexandria.  Before  he  went  to  Alexandria  he 
spent  some  time  on  Mount  Athos,  the  repository  and  manu- 
factory of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  whence  a 
great  number  have  been  brought  into  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
a  still  greater  number  has  been  sent  to  Moscow.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  independently  of  the  evidence  of  Mattis,  that 
Cyrillus  procured  it  there  either  by  purchase  or  by  present, 
took  it  with  him  to  Alexandria,  ana  brought  it  thence  on  his 
return  to  Constantinople.  But  the  question  recurs,  where 
was  this  copy  written  1  The  Arabic  subscription  above  cited 
clearly  proves,  that  it  had  been  in  Egypt  at someperiod  or 
other,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uyrillus.  This  sub- 
scription shows  that  it  once  belonged  to  an  Egyptian,  or  that 
during  some  time  it  was  preservra  in  Egypt,  where  Arabic 
has  been  spoken  since  the  seventh  centuiy.  Besides  it  is 
well  known  that  a  great  number  of  manuscnpts  of  the  Greek 
Bible  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Woide  has  also  pointed 
out  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus  and  the  writings  of  the  Copts.  Michaelis  alleges  another 
circumstance  as  a  probable  argument  of  its  havine  been 
written  in  Egypt.  In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18.  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  text,  the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  fetched  their 
wine  from  Chelbon,  or,  according  to  Bochart,  Chalybon. 
But  as  Chalybon,  though  celebrated  for  its  wine,  was  un- 
known to  the  writer  of  this  manuscript,  he  has  altered  it  bj 
a  fanciful  conjecture  toontf  m  ;t^p«r,  wine  from  Hebron.  This 
alteration  was  probably  made  bj  an  Egyptian  copyist,  be- 
cause Egypt  was  formerly  supplied  with  wine  from  Hebron. 
The  subscription  "before  mentioned  ascribes  ^e  writing  of  it 
to  Thecla,  an  Egyptian  lady  of  high  rank,  who  could  not 
have  been,  as  Michaelis  supposes,  the  maTt3rress  Thecla, 
placed  in  the  time  of  St.  Faul ;  but  Woide  replies,  that 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  Thecla  martyr,  and 
Thecla  proto-martyr.  With  regard  to  these  subscriptions 
we  may  observe,  with  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the  true  state 
of  the  case  appears  to  be  as  follows :— '*  Some  centuries 
af^  tlie  Codex  Alexandrinus  had  been  written,  and  the 
Greek  subscriptions,  and  perhaps  those  other  parts  where 
it  is  more  defective,  already  lost,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Christian  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  who,  not  finding  the  usual 
Greek  subscription  of  the  copyist,  added  in  Arabic,  his  native 
language,  the  tradition,  either  true  or  false,  which  had  been 

E reserved  in  the  family  or  families  to  which  the  manuscript 
ad  belonged,  '  Memorant  banc  codicem  scriptum  esse 
calamo  Theclae  martyris.'  In  the  17th  century,  when  oral 
tradition  respecting  this  manuscript  had  probably  ceased,  it 
became  the  property  of  Cyrillus  Lucans :  but  whether  in 
Alexandria,  or  Mount  Athos,  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
present  inquiry.  On  examining  the  manuscript,  he  finds  that 
the  Greek  subscription  is  lost,  but  that  there  is  a  tradition 
recorded  in  Arabic  by  a  former  proprietor,  which  simply 
related  that  it  was  written  by  one  Thecla^  a  martyress,  which 
is  what  he  means  by  *  memoria  et  traditio  recens.'  Taking 
therefore  upon  trust,  that  one  Thecla  a  martyress  was  really 
the  copyist,  he  consults  the  annals  of  the  church  to  discover 
in  what  age  and  country  a  person  of  this  name  and  character 
existed  ;  finds  that  an  Egyptian  lady  of  rank,  called  Thecla, 
sufieVed  martyrdom  between  the  time  of  holding  the  council 
of  Nicsa  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  concludes, 
without  further  ceremony,  that  she  was  the  very  identical 
copyist.  Not  satisfied  with  this  discovery,  he  attempts  to 
account  for  the  loss  of  the  Greek  subscription,  and  ascribes 
it  to  the  malice  of  the  Saracens ;  being  weak  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  would  exert  their 
vengeance  on  the  name  of  a  poor  transcriber,  and  leave  the 
four  folio  volumes  themselves  unhurt."  Dr.  Woide,  who 
transcribed  and  published  this  manuscript,  and  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  it'than  any  other  person,  asserts,  that  it  was 
written  by  two  diflferent  copyists ;  for  he  observed  a  difference 
in  the  ink,  and,  which  is  of  greater  moment,  even  in  the 
strokes  of  the  letters.  The  conjecture  of  Oudin,  adopted  by 
Wetstein,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  by  an  Acoemet  is, 
in  the  iudgment  of  Michaelis,  worthy  of  attention  ;i  and  he 
adds,  tnat  this  conjecture  does  not  contradict  the  account  that 

>  The  Acoemets  were  a  class  of  monks  io  the  ancient  cbarch,  who  flou- 
rished, particularly  in  the  East,  daring  the  fiAh  centanr.  They  were  so 
called,  because  they  had  divine  service  perfomied,  without  interruption, 
In  their  churches.  They  divided  themselves  into  three  bodies,  each  of 
which  ofllciated  in  tum,'aQd  relieved  the  others,  so  that  their  churches 
were  never  silent,  either  night  or  day.  Wetstein  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Casimlr  Oudin,  that  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  written  by  an  Acoeme^ 
becauae  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  psalms  that  were  to  be  sung  at  every 
boar  both  of  the  day  and  nii{ht    Froleg.  in  Nov.  Test  vol.  1.  p.  10. 


Thecla  was  the  copyist,  since  there  were  not  only  monks  but 
nuns  of  this  order.  Mr.  Baber,  in  the  prolegomena  to  hia 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  from  this  manuscript, 
accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Wetstein,  that  it  was  written,  not 
for  an  individual,  but  for  some  church  or  monasterv.' 

The  antiquity  of  this  manuscript  has  also  been  tne  subject 
of  controversy.  Grabe  and  Schulze  think  that  it  mipfht  have 
been  written  oefore  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  century,  which,  says 
Michaelis,  is  the  very  utmost  period  that  can  be  allowed, 
because  it  contains  the  epistles  ot  Athanasius.  Oudin  places 
it  in  the  tenth  century.  Wetstein  refers  it  to  the  fifth,  and 
supposes  that  it  wafi  one  of  the  manuscripts  collected  at 
Alexandria  in  615,  for  the  Syriac  version.  Dr.  Semler  refers 
it  to  the  seventh  century.  Mont&ucon>  is  of  opinion,  that 
neither  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  nor  any  Greek  manuscript, 
can  be  said  with  great  probability  to  be  much  prior  to  the 
sixth  century.  Michaelis  apprehends,  &at  ^is  manuscript 
was  written  after  Arabic  was  become  the  native  language  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  is,  one  or  rather  two  centuries  after  Alex* 
andria  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  which  hapnened  in  the  year 
640,  because  the  transcriber  frec^uently  confounds  M  ana  B, 
which  is  often  done  in  the  Arabic ;  and  he  concludes,  that  it 
is  ilot  more  ancient  than  the  eighth  century.  Woide,  after  a 
great  display  of  learning,  with  which  he  examines  the  evi- 
dence for  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  concludest 
that  it  was  written  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  cannot  be  allowed  a  greater  antiquitVf 
because  it  has  not  only  the  mrhoi  or  xapaxMo,  majora,  but  the 
xi^atxeeiat  minora,  or  Ammonian  sections,  accomj>anied  with  the 
references  to  the  Canons  of  Eusebius.  Woide's  arguments 
have  been  objected  to  by  Spohn.^  Some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  by  those  who  refer  this  manuscript  to  ttie 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  are  the  following:  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Paul  are  not  divided  into  chapters  like  the  gospels, 
though  this  division  took  place  so  early  as  396,  when  to  each 
chapter  was  prefixed  a  superscription.  The  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus has  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  these  were 
forbidden  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  in  364,  and  that  of  Carthage,  in  419.  Hence  Schulze 
has  inferred,  that  it  was  written  before  the  year  364 ;  and  he 

()roduces  a  new  argument  for  its  antiquity,  deduced  ftom  the 
ast  of  the  fourteen  hymns  found  in  it  after  the  psalms,  which 
is  superscribed  v/uro(  d&noi,  and  is  called  the  grand  doxology ; 
for  this  hymn  has  not  the  clause  A-yM<  o  diec,  ecytot  t^x^^*  '>'^ 
^attatrot,  ikmnf  m/u«(,  which  was  used  between  the  years  434 
and  446 ;  and  therefore  the  manuscript  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  this  time.  Wetstein  thinks  that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  because  the  Greek  text  of 
this  manuscript  was  altered  from  the  old  Italic.  He  adds, 
that  the  transcriber  was  ignorant  that  the  Arabs  were  called 
Hagarenes,  because  he  has  written  (1  Chron.  v.  20.)  «e>6^tfjBi 
for  KydLfMi,  Others  allege  that  eeycpauot  is  a  mere  erratum : 
because  Ayeiftm  occurs  m  the  preceding  verse,'  Aytt^niK  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  31.  and  Aya^Mtu  in  Psal.  Ixxxii.  7.  These 
arguments,  says  Michaelis,  afford  no  certainty,  because  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  must  have  been  copied  from  a  still  more 
ancient  manuscript :  and  if  this  were  faithfully  copied,  the 
arguments  apply  rather  to  this  than  to  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script itself.  It  is  the  handwriting  alone,  or  the  formation 
of  the  letters,  with  the  want  of  accents,  which  can  lead  to 
any  probable  decision.  The  arguments  alleged  to  prove  that 
it  IS  not  so  ancient  as  the  fouru  century,  are  the  following. 
Dr.  Semler  thinks,  that  the  epistle  of  Athanasius,  on  the  value 
and  excellency  of  the  Psalms,  would  hardly  have  been  pipe^ 
fixed  to  them  during  his  life.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  Athanasius  hm  many  warm  and  strenuous  advocates. 
From  this  epistle  Oudin  has  attempted  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  tenth  century. 
This  epistle,  he  says,  is  spurious,  and  could  not  have  been 
forged  during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  and  the  tenth  century 
was  fertile  in  spurious  productions.  Again,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  the  superscription  or  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
styled  dwrejMf,  a  name  which  Wetstein  says  betrays  the  fifth 
century.  Further,  from  the  probable  conjecture,  that  this 
manuscript  was  written  by  one  of  the  order  of  the  Accemetae, 
Oudin  concludes  against  its  antiquity;  but  Wetstein  contents 
himself  with  asserting,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  century,  because  Alexander,  who  founded  this 
order,  lived  about  the  year  420.  From  this  statement,  pur^ 
sued  more  at  large,  Michaelis  deduces  a  reason  for  pajing 
less  regard  to  tlie  Codex  Alexandrinus  than  many  enunen* 

ft  Vet  Test.  Onsc.  a  Baber,  Prolegom.  p.  zzv. 

•  Palsog.  Orsec.  p.  185. 

«  Pp.  42-109.  of  his  edition  of  Woide's  NotlUa  Codicil  Alaxandriul. 
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critics  \kV7e  done,  and  for  the  preference  that  is  due,  in  many 
respects,  to  ancient  yersions,  oefore  any  single  manuscript, 
because  the  antiquity  of  the  former,  which  is  in  general 
grreater  than  that  of  the  latter,  can  be  determined  with  more 

Srecision.  Dietelmaier,  who  has  more  recently  inye8tig[ated 
lis  question,  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth,  or  early  in  the  fifth  century  :> 
and  this,  which  is  the  most  probable  opinion,  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Baber.« 

The  yalue  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  has  been  dif- 
ferently appreciated  by  different  writers.  Wetstein  is  no 
great  admirer  of  it,  nor  does  Michaelis  estimate  it  highly, 
either  on  account  of  its  internal  excellence  or  the  yalue  of 
its  readings.  The  principal  charge  which  has  been  pro- 
duced against  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  which 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  Wetstein,  is  its  haying  been 
Altered  from  the  Latin  yersion.  It  is  incredible,  says 
Michaelis,  who  once  ag[reed  in  opinion  with  Wetstein,  but 
found  occasion  to  alter  his  sentiments,  that  a  transcriber  who 
liyed  in  Egypt,  should  haye  altered  the  Greek  text  from  a 
.  Latin  yersion,  oecause  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Greek  diocese, 
and  Latin  was  not  understood  there.  On  this  subject  Woide 
has  eminently  displayed  his  critical  abilities,  and  ably  de- 
fended the  Ureek  manuscripts  in  general,  and  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  in  particular,  rrom  the  charge  of  haying  been 
corrupted  from  the  Latin.  Griesbach  concurs  with  Woide,' 
and  both  haye  contributed  to  confirm  Michaelis  in  his  new 
opinion.  If  this  manuscript  has  been  corrupted  from  a  yer- 
sion, it  is  more  reasonable  to  suspect  the  Coptic,  the  yersion 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  written.  Between  this  mana- 
•cript  and  both  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  yersions,  there  is  a 


remarkable  coincidence.  Griesbach  has  obsenred,  that  this 
manuscript  follows  three  different  editions :  the  Byaantiiie 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Western  edition  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  tne  Catholic  epistles,  which  form  the  middle  di- 
yision  of  this  manuscript,  and  the  Alexandrine  in  the  epistles 
of  Saint  Paul.  The  .transcriber,  if  this  assertion  be  true, 
must  haye  copied  the  three  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament 
from  three  different  manuscripts  of  three  different  editions. 
It  is  obseryable,  that  the  readmgs  of  the  Codex  Alexandri 
nus  coincide  yery  frequently  not  only  with  the  Coptic  and 
the  old  S}rriac,  but  with  the  new  Synac  and  the  Ethiopic  ; 
and  this  circumstance  fayours  the  hypothesis,  that  this  manu- 
script was  written  in  Egypt,  because  the  new  Syriac  yersion 
haying  been  collated  with  Egyptian  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  the  Ethiopic  yersion  being  taken  im- 
mediateljT  from  them,  haye  necessarily  the  reamngs  of  the 
Alexandrine  edition. 

The  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  written  in  uncial  or  capital 
letters,  without  any  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  but  with 
a  few  abbreyiations  nearly  similar  to  those  already  noticed,^ 
and  also  with  some  others  which  are  described  by  Dr. 
Woide,*  who  has  likewise  explained  the  yarious  points  and 
spaces  occurring  in  this  manuscript. 

A  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinnfl|,  containinflr  the 
New  Testament,  was  published  at  London  in  1786,  in  folio, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Woide,  assistant  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  types  cast  for  the  purpose,  line  for  line,  with- 
out intenrals  between  the  words,  precisely  as  in  the  original. 
The  following  specimen  will  conyey  to  liie  reader  an  idea  of 
this  most  precious  manuscript 


John  i.  1 — ^7. 
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NxpxH  H  MOXOrOCKJLIOXOroci7 
TrPOCTON©KlM<XieCHIslOA.OrOC- 
OYTOCHMeKUL|>XHTr|»OCrTX>KieN 
'mXlslTX2s.lX.YTOYereN6TO-|<XIXa» 

P€ic>v  YTO  Y€reNieTooYi!i.eeM  • 
oreroNeMeho^YTCDZicoHHNi-  ^ 

KXIHZcpH  H  MTOCbaDCTCOMXh4G0N 

i<AiTod>aDCeiNrrHCf<OTiJLCpj^i 

NeiKJwlHCKOTIAXYTOOVKXTe 

^r^^xxaeM-  ereNerpAjNiocxTTe 

V-rTXXMeKJocTrxpAevoMOMxxY 

TCDiCJOXM  N  HCOYTOCHAeeM 
eiClS4XPTYP  -yvi  iMXMXfTYfH 
CHTrep  ITOYUXUTOC'  IM  XTTAJvl 

TecTTlcTeYcax:iNA.ixYTov 


For  this  stereotype  specimen  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rey. 
H.  H.  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  use  of  the  Alfx-andrian 
types,  with  which  he  printed  a  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  at  London,  1816- 
28,  in  four  yolumes  folio.«  For  the  gratification  of  the 
English  reader,  the  following  extract  is  subjoined,  compris- 
ing the  first  seven  yerses  or  Saint  John's  Uospel,  rendi'red 
raUier  more  literally  than  the  idiom  of  our  languatre  will 

t  Dietelroaierl  DisRertatio  Academica,  qu&  aatiquitas  Codicia  Alexan- 
drini  vinilicatiir.  SS  7,  8. 

•  Vet  Trst.  Gra?c.  Prolpgom.  p.  24. 

•  In  his  "Svmbolfn  Criiicae,"  vol.  i.  pp.  110—117. 
«  See  p.  221.  aupra. 

•  In  the  Prefaco  to  hin  facsimile  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament,  $$27—34. 

•  The  reader  who  may  be  desiroiis  of  further  in  formation  concerning 
Che  Alexandrian  manuscript,  is  referred  toDr^Grahe's  prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Hcpluajrint,  and  also  to  the  prolcgoiiK^im  of  Dr.  Woide 
and  of  Mr.  Baber,  already  cited,  and  to  those  of  Dr.  Mill  and  UVtsfpin. 
prefixed  to  their  e<litiona  of  the  New  Testament  See  also  Mirluieliu's 
Introduction  to  the  NewTestament,  vol.  ii  part  i.  pp.  186-  'JCO.,  and  Bishop 
Marsh's  notes  in  part  il.pp.  64S— €60.,  and  Hug's  Introdurtion  to  the  New 
Test  vol  i.  pp.  268—273.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  table  of  contents  of 
this  manuscript  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Historv,  part  il.  chap.  117. 
(Works,  8vo.  voL  ▼.  pp.  253—256.  j  4to.  voL  iv.  pp.  «— 46.) 


admit,  in  order  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  original  Greek 
(above  given)  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript. 

John  i.  1—7. 

Inthebeginningwasthewordandthewordwas 

withguandguwastheword- 

hewasinthkbeginningwithgd 

allwkremadkbyh1mandwith 

outhimwasmadknotoner///ag- 

thatwasmadeinhimlifewas- 

andtflklifewasthkltghtofmn 

andthelightindarknessshin 

ethandthedarknessdidnotitcompre 

hend-  tiierewasamp^se 

NtFROMGODWHOSEN  AME  WAS 

IOHNTHlSPE/?SOACAME    

ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESm 

FYCONCKRMNGTHELIGHTTHATA 

LLMIGHTBEUEVETHROUGHHIM- 

IT.  The  CoDBX  Vaticanus,  No.  1209.,  Qontests  the  palm 
of  antiquity  with  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  No  fac-simile 
of  it  has  ever  been  published.    The  Roman  edition  of  the 
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Septuagint,  printed  in  1590,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of 
this  manuscript ;  and  in  the  preface  to  that  edition  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  written  before  the  year  387,  t.  e,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century :  Montfaucon  and  Blanchini  refer 
It  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  Dupin  to  the  seventh 
century.  Professor  Hug  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  ;  but  from 
the  omission  of  the  fiusebian  jt#«X9U«  and  rnxM^  Bishop 
Marsh  concludes  with  great  probability  that  it  was  written 
before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  The  Vatican  manu- 
script is  written  on  parchment  or  veUum,  in  uncial  or  capital 
letters,  in  three  columns  on  each  page,  all  of  which  are  of 
the  same  size,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  and  with- 
out any  divisions  of  chapters,  verses,  or  words,  but  with 
accents  and  spirits.  The  shape  of  the  letters,  and  colour  of 
the  ink,  prove  that  it  was  written  throughout  by  one  and  the 
same  careful  copyist.  The  abbreviations  are  few,  being  con- 
fined chiefly  to  those  words  which  are  in  general  abbreviated, 

such  as  eC,  KC,  ic^  xc,  for  ew,  Ku^pc,  u^ok,  x^wttcc,  God^ 
Lord^  Jenu,  Christ,  Originally  this  manuscript  contained 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  mcluaing  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  in  which  respect  it  resembles  none  so  much  as 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  tnough  no  two  manuscripts  vary 
more  in  their  readings.  The  Old  Testament  wants  the  first 
forty-six  chaptere  of  Genesis,  and  thirty-two  nsalms,  viz. 
from  Psal.  cv.  to  cxxxvii.  inclusive ;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment wants  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
▼iz.  all  after  chapter  ix.  verse  14.,  and  also  Saint  Paul's 
other  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the 
whole  Book  of  Revelation,  h  appeare,  however,  that  this 
last  book,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eoistle  to  the  He- 
brews, has  been  supplied  by  a  modem  hana  in  the  fifteenth 
oenturV,  and,  it  is  said,  from  some  manuscript  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarion.  In  many  places 
the  faded  letters  have  also  been  retouched  by  a  modern  but 
careful  hand  :  and  when  the  person  who  made  these  amend- 
ments (whom  Michaelis  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning)  found  various  readings  in  other  manuscripts,  he  has 
introduced  them  into  the  Codex  Vaticamis,  but  has  still  pre- 
served the  original  text;  and  in  some  few  instances  he  has 
ventured  to  erase  with  a  penknife.  Various  defects,  both  in 
orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  this  manuscript  was 
executed  by  an  Egyptian  copyist.  Instead  of  nhjjhf*,  &c. 
he  has  written  ffvAX»/«4",  XN/u4«9%f,  xjiic*d»0Tr9u,  which  occurs  only 
in  Coptic  or  Greco-coptic  MSS.  He  has  also  written  uyrd»  for 
uim,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  celebrated  Rosetta  inscription ; 
«/dt9,  {woTf  imxSfliF,  &mka/rOf  and  iau*ffnf»n^  as  in  the  inscription 
of  Uie  Theban  Memnon;  and  im^Mtxr  and  ^lyoraty,  as  the 
Alexandrians  wrote,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sextus 
Empiricus.'  These  peculiarities  show  that  the.  Codex  Vati- 
canus  exhibits  the  Egyptian  text,  subsequent  to  the  third 
century,  according  to  tihe  Alexandrine  Recension  of  Griee- 
bach,  thouffh  it  exhibits  many  additions  (in  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  MatUiew  for  instance)  which  are  not  found  in  other 
manuscripts  of  this  recension. 

It  has  oeen  supposed  that  this  manuscript  was  collated  by 
the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  even  that  this 
edition  was  almost  entirely  taken  from  it;  but  Bishop  Marsh 
has  shown  by  actual  comparison  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Dr.  Scholz  made  use  of  the  collection  of  Julius  de  St. 
Anastasia,  which  was  executed  before  the  year  1669,  and 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.* 

The  Vatican  manuscript  has  Been  repeatedly  collated  by 
various  eminent  critics,  from  whose  extracts  Wetstein  col- 
lected numerous  various  readings ;  but  the  latest  and  best 
collation  is  that  hj  Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1781. 
Although  the  antiquity  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  is  indis- 
putable, it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  between  its 
comparative  value  and  that  of  tne  Alexandrian  manuscript; 
nor  IS  there  any  absolute  and  universal  standard  by  which 
their  several  excellencies  may  be  estimated.  With  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament,  if  any  Greek  manuscript  were  now 
extant,  containing  an  exact  copy  of  the  several  books  as  they 
were  originally  translated,  sucn  manuscript  would  be  perfect, 
and,  consequently,  the  most  valuable.  The  nearer  any  copy 
comes  to  this  perfection,  the  more  valuable  it  must  be,  and 
niix  vend.  In  its  present  state  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  de- 
termine fully  the  value  of  these  MSS.  in  their  relation  to 
one  another :  and  yet,  as  that  text  receives  great  assistance 
from  both,  it  proves  that  both  deserve  our  nighest  regard. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  neither  of  them  has  the  asterisks 
of  Origen,  though  both  of  them  were  transcribed  ii^  the  fifth 
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century ;  which.  Dr.  Kennicott  observes,^  is  one  proof  that 
they  were  not  taken  either  mediately  or  immediately  from 
the  Hexapla.  The  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  in  this ; — 
that,  as  they  contain  books,  which  have  been  corrected  by 
different  persons,  upon  different  principles;  and  as  they 
differ  greatly  in  some  places  in  their  interpolations, — so  they 
contain  many  words  which  were  either  derived  from  different 
Greek  veraions,  or  else  were  translated  by  one  or  both  of 
the  transcribera  themselves  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which 
was  consulted  by  them  at  the  time  of  transcribing. 

On  the  sTound  of  its  internal  excellence,  Michaelis  pre- 
ferred the  Vatican  manuscript  (for  the  New  Testament)  to 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  If,  however,  that  manuscript  be 
most  respectable  which  comes  the  nearest  to  Origen's 
Hexaplar  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Alexandrian  manu« 
script  seems  to  claim  that  merit  in  preference  to  its  rival : 
but  if  it  be  thought  a  matter  of  superior  honour  to  approach 
nearer  the  old  Greek  version,  uncorrected  by  Origen,  that 
merit  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Vatican.'  ^ 

The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  from  a  fac-siniile  traced  in  the  year  1704  for  Dr. 
Grabe,  editor  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The 
author  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  moat  faithful  fac- 
simile ever  executed  of  tiiis  MS.  It  was  made  by  Signer 
Zacagni,  at  that  time  principal  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  it  is  now  preserved  among  Dr.  Grabe's  manuscripts  id 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
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KMe  reA/e-roeMTcjo-rpiA. 

M  HNfPCM  nTNTOYM/1V»«' 
KAlCrCUHMHNCNMCCUi 

no  TM»10  YTOYXOB/spUCA* 

>f  KOI  XO  HCM-fO  lOVpANOf 

KAieiikONOftuCeiCernea. 

^TMToyMHHOC  Toyn- 

TO€TOC"TOn€MnTONTHC 

AlKMAXCU  C/A.C  ToyBJiRt 

NeTDA^orocKy  n  focie 
zcwHXrioNpor^eiTOK 

je  P€N€KirMXA.>'XA<C*)K€ 
niTOTTO  TAM  OYT077V 
RiWp    K^f€r€NeTO€rT€We 

ri7TB^ei.wf<»wHf?C€TOAK« 

BOpPXKWNe<f  CXHH€  »w 
XH€H>OfTW 

This  fi3ic-simile  has  been  most  carefully  and  accurately 
copied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  the 
keeper  of  that  noble  repositoir  of  literature,  to  whom  the 
author  now  offera  his  acknowledgments  for  his  kind  assist- 
ance on  this  occasion.  The  passage  represented  in  our 
engraving  contains  the  firat  three  verses  of  the  firet  chapter 
of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
English  vereion : 

•  DiM.  It.  op.  413— 416. 

•  Sicnor  Zacacni's  Letter  to  Dr.  Grabe,  dated  Rome,  Not.  29.  1704, 
Id  Dr/KennicotFs  Diis.  lU  pp.  408-4 1 1 .  MicbaeUs,  vol.  ii jiart  t  pp.  341— 
360.  Part  U.  pp.  810-820.   ^ug's  Introd.  to  tbe  New  Test  toL  1.  p^. 
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1£Z£KIEL. 

+  +  + 

liJ^NOWrrCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 

.     1^  IWTHl 

JLN  TIETHYEARFOURTH 

MONTHONTHEFIFTHOFTHEMONth 

WHENIWA9INTHEMIDST 

OFTHECAPTIVESBYThE 

RIVERCHOBARAiTD 

THEHE  AVENS  W  EREOPENED 

ANDI8AWTHEVI8ION8OFGDONTHEF1 

FTHOPTHEMONTHTHIi 

WASTHEFIFTHYEARGFTbb 

CAPTIYITYOFTHEKI 

NGJOACHIM    ANDCA 

METHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 
ZEKIELTHE80N0FBUZITHB 
PRIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEE8B 
YTHERIVERCHo 

barandup0nmewa8 

thehanpoftheIdandilookedandlo 

awhirlwndcameoutof 

THENORTHANDAGREATCLOUD 
WITHIT 

No  fao-ftimile  edition  (like  that  of  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Woide,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  bj  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber)  has  ever 
been  executed  of  the  precious  Yatican  manuscript.  Durinr 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  YI.  the  Abate  Spoletti  contemplated 
the  publication  of  it,  for  which  purpose  he  delirered  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Pope.  No  pubUe  permission  was  ever  ffiven : 
and  though  the  PontiflPs  private  iudgment  was  notuntavoui^ 
able  to  the  undertaking,  yet,  as  nis  indulgence  would  have 
been  no  securitj^  against  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisition, 
Spoletti  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.*  It  is,  however, 
but  lust  to  add,  that  no  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  collation  of  manuscripts  in  the  Yatican  for  Dr. 
Holmes^s  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  version,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Bibuocuupbicai«  Appbk- 
Dix  to  the  second  volume. 


$  3.  Accouirr  or  ancieut  manuscripts  (Eirmii  or  in  part) 

CONTAINING  THE  SEPTUAOINT  OR  OREXK  VERSION  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Codex  Cottonianiu.-'-'ll.  The  Codex  Sarramanue^-^ 
in.  The  Codex  Colhertinue, — ^lY.  The  Codex  Cmtareut, 
ArgetUeuM,  or  Arg-enteo^Purfnireue^-^V,  The  Codex  wf m- 
brooianuo. — YI.  The  Codex  CouUnianut, — YIL  The  Codex 
BaeiUanO'Vaticanut^ — YID.  The  Codex  Turiceruio, 

It  is  not  precisely  known  what  number  of  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  are  extant.  The 
highest  number  of  those  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
for  his  splendid  edition  of  this  version,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  Mne  of  them  are  described,  as  being  written  in 
uncial  characters,  and  as  having  furnished  him  with  the  most 
important  of  the  various  readings,  with  which  his  first  volume 
is  enriched :  besides  these  he  has  noticed  aixti/4hree  others, 
written  in  cursive  or  small  characters,  and  which  have  like- 
wise furnished  him  with  various  lections.  Of  these  manu- 
scripts the  following  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  their  rarity  and  value.* 

I.  The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
but  the  most  correct  manuscript  that  is  extant.  It  was 
originally  brought  from  Philippi  by  two  Greek  bishops,  who 
presented  it  to  king  Henry  VlIL  whom  they  informea  ^at 
tradition  reported  it  to  have  been  the  identical  copy  which 
had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  third  century.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it 
to  Sir  John  Fortoscue,  her  preceptor  in  Greek,  who,  desirous 
of  preserving  it  for  posterity,  placed  it  in  the  Cottonian 
library.    This  precious  manuscnpt  was  almost  destroyed  by 

i  Michmlit,  ToL  U.  part  L  p.  181.,  put  U.  pp.  644. 645. 

•  Our  deaciiptions  are  ofiiefly  abridged  from  Dr.  Holmes's  PrBfiitlo  ad 
Pcntateuchum,  cap.  U.  prefixed  to  the  first  rolume  of  his  criUeal  editk» 
of  the  Bepluafint  Tcrsioii  published  at  Ozlbid,  in  1796^  folio. 


the  calamitous  fire  which  consumed  Cotton  House  at  West- 
minster, in  the  year  1731.  Eighteen  fragments  are  all  Uiat 
now  remain,^  and  of  these,  both  the  leaves,  and  consequently 
the  writing  in  a  just  proportion,  are  contracted  into  a  len 
compass ;  so  that  what  were  large  are  now  small  capitals. 
These  fragments  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum** 

In  its  original  state,  the  Codex  Cottonianus  contained  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  leaves,  in  the  quarto  size;  it  is  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  in  uncial  characters,  the  Udo  nmninc:  along 
the  whole  width  of  the  page,  and  each  line  conststinff,  in 
general,  of  twenty-seven,  rarely  of  thirty  letters.  Tiiese 
letters  are  almost  every  where  df  the  same  length,  excepting 
that  at  the  end  of  a  line  they  are  occasionally  somewhat  lest, 
and  in  some  instances  are  interiined  or  written  over  the  line. 
Like  all  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  it  has  no  accents  or 
spirits,  nor  any  distinction  of  words,  verses,  or  chapteis. 
The  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  at  full  length,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  the  well  known  and  frequent  abbreviations 
of  KC,  KN,  ec,  eN,  for  Kuftn  and  Kvpnf,  Lord^  and  eisc,  ew, 
God,  Certain  consonants,  vowels,  and  diphthongs  are  also 
interchanged.^  The  coherence  of  the  Ureek  text  is  very 
close,  except  where  it  is  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the 
very  curious  paintings  or  illuminations  with  which  this 
manuscript  is  decorated.  These  pictures  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  and  consist  of  compositions  within 
square  frames,  of  one  or  of  several  figures,  in  general  not 
exceeding  two  inches  in  height ;  and  these  frames,  which 
are  four  mches  square,  are  occasionally  divided  into  two 
compartments.  Ttie  heads  are  perhaps  too  large,  but  the 
attitudes  and  draperies  have  considerable  merit:  and  they 
are  by  comjpetent  judges  preferred  to  the  miniatures  that 
adorn  the  Vienna  manuscript,  which  is  noticed  in  pp.  237, 
228.,  infra.  Twenty-one  tragments  of  these  illuminations 
were  enjgraved  in  1744,  on  two  large  folio  plates,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  More  frag- 
ments must  have  been  preserved  than  the  eighteen  which  at 
present  remain ;  because  none  of  those  engraved  ais  now  to 
oe  met  with.^  On  an  examination  of  the  Codex  Cotton- 
ianus, with  a  view  to  take  a  fac-simile  of  some  one  of  its 
fragments  for  this  work,  they  were  found  in  a  nearly  pulver- 
izeid  and  carbonized  state,  so  that  no  accurate  copy  could  be 
made.  The  annexed  engraving  therefore  is  copied  from  that 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society.*  The  subject  on  the  right  hand 
is  Jacob  delivering  his  son  Benjamin  to  his  brethren,  that 
they  may  go  a  second  time  into  Egypt,  and  buj  com  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  The  passage  of  Genesis,  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate,  is  ch.  xliu.  13,  14.,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  representation  in  ordinary  Greek  characters;  the 
words  preserved  being  in  capital  letters. 


KAlTONA^A«ONTMn»  i^/kn  tuu  «mt 
ZTANT£2KATABHTEnPOZ  rot  «*dfM 
nON'OAEeZMOT^OH  UfW  x^  ^** 
TlONTOrANSPOnor-KAI  63n9*ntha  TW 
AAEA«ONTMnNTON  W  WM  tvt  B«rl 
AMElN-EraMENrAPKAe^ry  hfrmtm 
MAIHTEKNOMAI. 


In  English,  &us: 

ALSOYOURBROTHER  take«  and  a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe  ma 
NANDM  AYSdGIVE  you  fiivour  be 
FORETHEMANTHAT  he  may  send  back 
YOURBROTHER  and  Benj 
AMINASFORMEAS  I  haye  been  be 
REAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM  bereaved. 

The  subject  on  the  left  hand  of  the  engraving  is  Joseph's 
interview  with  his  brethren  in  his  own  house,  on  their  return 
into  Egypt  It  illustrates  Genesis  xliii.  30,  31.,  and  is  as 
follows  :— 

■  Cktalofus  BibUothecn  Cottonian*,  fx  366.  <foUfl^  1802.)  Gadey'a  Citft- 
logue  of  MSS.  ia  the  Vk\ng*%  library,  pp.  ▼iii.  Ix 

•  These  permutations  were  a  fruitAil  sooree  of  errors  in  mBBiisenpts. 
Some  instances  of  them  are  ffven  Sect  TI.  $  1.  iU.  1.  i$^fr^ 

•  Gatalof  ua  Bibiiotheca  Cottonlana,  p.  366. 

•  Vetnata  Moo  amenta,  qun  ad  Rerum  Brltaankarum  Memorisro  »»• 
servandam  Societas  Antiquarlorum  aumptn  suo  edeada  coFaTft.  LoodiB^ 
i747»  foUo»  torn.  1.  PI.  L^VU,  No.  VL  et  VU. 
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TP€  4^CTO  rApTACNTCpA 

fTOJAAeA^UOAYTOYWlXiezH! 
=  lCeA©ajMA£CTCTOTAM€l 
HeN€l'KAINlYAMeNJOCTO 
|^gAeQ>M€NeKpATeYCArQ 


MC 


^ 


K  Al  TON  AACA4^0NVrn;>v 
^r^r^Tf  f '<^TABH  rtTTPoc 

TIOHTOyA,JsrepyoTTOmNn 

^^eA4>  o  N  yn  uo  rv^  To^sr 

AHClN-ercOMe  HTAP  KXo' 
MAlHT  €K  MOJM^r 


^^^:   -i,- 


^^/ 


■■#;; 


r  i« ^^^^^^ 


OtHAeeNAe  BAciAe  yccoAOMcdn 


TPB*ETOrAPTAENTEPA  Mnw 
TaAAEA«aArTOrKA1EZH'r«  KMvnw 
EI2EAenNAEEI2TOTAMEUr  nXM<r 
ENEKEI'KAINI'PAMEN02T0  yruowrw 
•HEAeaNENEKPATET^ATO'jMi  Imt 
n^t^aJ^vn  Mfruv. 

In  English,  thus: 

And  JoMph  was  discomposed* 
FORhisBOWELSYEARNED 

TOWARDSHISBROTHERANDheSOUGht  -where  to  weep* 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISCHAMBer,  he  we 
PTTHEREANDWHENHEHADWA8HED  his  &ce,  and 
cOMEFORTHHERESTRAINED  himself  snd  said 
Set  on  bread. 

The  larger  Greek  characters  at  the  foot  of  our  fao-aimile 
are  copied  from  the  third  plate  of  Mr.  Astle^s  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Writing :  they  exhibit  the  first  four  words  of  Gen. 
xiT.  17.  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus  Gene- 
mms,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  calamitous  fire  above 
noticed.  The  loss  of  the  consumed  parts  of  this  precious 
manuscript  would  have  been  irreparable,  had  not  extracts  of 
its  Tarious  readings  been  made  by  different  learned  men, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  Thus  the 
collations  of  it  by  Archbishop  Usher  and  Patrick  Young,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  printed  in  the  sixth 
Tolume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  Edition  of  the  Bible. 
Archbishop  Usher's  autograph  collation  is  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  among  tne  other  MSS.  of  that  distinguished 
prelate.  The  principal  various  readings,  noted  by  Dr.  Gale, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  are  entered  in  the 
margin  of  an  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  version,  which 
subsequently  belong  to  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott.  But  the 
most  valuable  collation  is  that  made  in  the  year  1703,  by  Dr. 
Grabe,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  paleography,  ana  be- 

iueathed  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  whence  the  ^v. 
^r.  Owen  published  it  at  London,  in  1778,  in  an  octavo  vo- 
lume. Dr.  Holmes  has  chiefly  followed  Grabe's  extract  of 
Tarious  readings,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Septoagint,  but  | 


he  has  occasionally  availed  himself  of  Archbishop  Usher's 
collation.  1 

The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  the  most  ancient  manuscript  of 
any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  that  is  extant.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  written  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth^  or 
in  Uie  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  it  seldom  agrees 
with  any  manuscript  or  printed  edition,  except  the  Cfodex 
Alexandrinus,  which  has  oeen  described  in  pp.  222 — ^224.  of 
the  present  volume,  lliere  are,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  at 
least  twenty  instances  in  which  this  manuscript  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  more  accurately  than 
any  other  exemplars. 

11.  III.  The  Codices  Sarravianus  fnow  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  Academy  at  Leyden),  ana  Colbertinus  (for- 
merly numbered  3084.  among  the  Colbert  MSS.,  but  at  pre- 
sent deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris),  are  distinct 
parts  or  the  same  manuscript,  and  contain  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  Codex  Sarravia- 
nus is  defective  in  those  very  leaves,  viz.  seven  in  Exodus, 
thirteen  in  Leviticus,  and  two  in  Numbers,  which  are  found 
in  the  Colbertine  manuscript;  the  writing  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  texture  of  the  vellum,  and  other  peculiarities,  affree  so 
closely  with  those  of  the  Codex  Sarravianus,  as  to  aemon- 
strate  their  perfect  identity.  These  manuscripts  are  neatly 
written  on  tnin  vellum,  in  uncial  letters,  with  which  some 
round  characters  are  intermixed.  Tbe  contractions  or  ab- 
breviations, permutations  of  letters,  &c.  are  the  same  which 
are  found  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus.  These  two  Codices,  as 
they  are  termed,  may  be  referred  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
To  some  para^aphs  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  titles  or  heads 
have  been  prefixed,  evidently  by  a  later  hand. 

IV .  The  CoDCX  Cjisareus  (which  is  also  frequently  called 
the  CoDcx  Aroknteus,  and  Codex  Aroenteo-Purpurcus, 
because  it  is  written  in  tiher  Utters  on  purple  vellum)  is  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  The  letters  are 
beautiful  but  thick,  partly  round  and  partly  square.  In  size, 
it  approximates  to  the  quarto  form :  it  consists  of  twenty-six 


>  Another  collation  waa  made  by  the  eminent  critic,  Crusiaa,  who  highlj 

>mmended  the  Codex  Cottonlanaa  in  two  dissertationa  published  by  nim 

at  GolUngen  in  1744  and  1745.     Cruaiua's  coIlaUon  aubaequently  (ell  into 


the  handa  of  Breitinger.  the  editor  of  the  beautiftil  edition  of  the  8ept.ua- 
cint  publiahed  at  Zurich  In  1790—1738.  It  it  not  at  preaent  known  what 
Baa  becoma  of  this  eoUatkm. 
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leaves  only,  the  first  twenty-four  of  which  contain  a  firag^ 
ment  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  viz.  from  chapter  iii.  4.  to  chap, 
viii.  24. ;  the  two  last  contain  a  fragment  of  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel, viz.  chapter  xxiv.  verses  21^9.  In  Wetstein's  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  these  two  leaves  are 
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denoted  by  the  letter  N.  The  first  twenty-fonr  leaves  are 
ornamented  with  forty-eight  curious  miniature  paintings 
which  Lambecius  refers  to  the  age  of  Constantine ;  but,  from 
the  shape  of  the  letters,  this  manuscript  is  rather  to  be  as 
signed  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  these  pictures,  the  divine  prescience  and  nrori 
dence  are  represented  by  a  hand  proceeding  oat  of  a  clond : 
and  they  exhibit  interesting  specimens  of  the  habits,  customs, 
and  amusements  of  those  early  times.)  From  the  occurrence 
of  the  words  unrnttf  (Kiidruu)  instead  of  x"""^  ( ^v^dnox), 
and  A/^fMkm  {AbinuUjr)  instead  of  hfitfjt»s^  {JbimekcB),  Dr. 
Holmes  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was  written  by 
dictation.  Vowels,  consonants,  &c.  are  interchanged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  and  similar  abbre- 
viations are  likewise  found  in  it.  In  some  of  its  readings 
the  Codex  Cesareus  resembles  the  Alexandrian  manuscript. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  published  in  1745, 
and  containing  a  specimen  of  his  proposed  new  edition  of  the 
Septuag^int  version  with  various  lections,'  Dr.  Holmes  printed 
the  entire  text  of  this  MS.  which  had  been  collated  and  re- 
vised for  him  by  Professor  Alter,  of  Vienna ;  and  he  also 
g^ve  an  engraved  fac-simile  of  the  whole  of  its  seventh 
page.  From  this  fac-simile  the  foregoing  specimen  is  copied. 
v.  llie  Codex  Ambrosianus  derives  its  name  from  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  where  it  is  preserved :  it  is  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  seventh  century.  This  manuscript  is  a 
large  square  quarto  (by  Montfaucon  erroneously  termed  a 
folio),  written  in  three  columns  in  a  round  unciiu  character. 
The  accents  and  spirits,  however,  have  evidently  been  added 
by  a  later  hand. 

VI.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  originally  belonged  to  M. 
Seguier,  Chancellor  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy,a  munificent  collector  of  biblical  manuscriots, 
from  whom  it  passed,  by  hereditary  succession,  to  the  Due 
de  Coislin.  From  his  library  it  was  transferred  into  that  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Germain-Des-Prez,  and  thence  into 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  now  is.  According  to 
Montfaucon,  by  whom  it  is  particularly  described,*  it  is  in 
({uarto,and  was  written  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  character, 
in  the  sixths  or  at  the  latest  in  the  teventh  century.  But  the 
accents  and  spirits  have  been  added  by  a  comparatively  recent 
hand.  It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  leaves  of 
vellum,  and  formerly  contained  the  oetaieuch  (that  is  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  ana  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth),  the 
two  books  of  Samuel  and  the  two  books  of  Kings ;  but  it  is 
now  considerably  mutilated  by  the  injuries  of  time.  The 
copyist  was  totafly  ignorant  or  Hebrew,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  inscription,  which  he  has  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  of  Genesis ; — Bc^»9«9-  tt^^a  Ey^^joir,  om^  m 
^yuwc/s^M^ev,  >.oya  i/t^iem, — ^that  is,  Becp^vS-  in  Hebrew,,  wJdth 
being  interpreted  it  (or  means)  the  fVorda  of  Dar/e,  or  the 
hisiorjif  of  the  daya,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the  six  days*  work  of 
creation.  This  word  B«^9«9-  {Bareaeth)  is  no  other  than  the 
Hebrew  word  n^rma  (aeiiESHiTH)  in  the  beeinmng,  which  is 
the  first  word  in  the  book  of  Grenesis.  Montfiaiucon  further 
observed  that  this  manuscript  contained  readings  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  and  his  remark  is  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Holmes,  so  far  as  respects  the  Pentateuch. 

VII.  The  Codex  Basiliano- Vatic  anus  is  the  last  of  the 
MSS.  in  uncial  characters  collated  by  Dr.  H.  It  formeriy 
belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Calabria,  whence  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  Pietro  Memniti,  superior  of  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Basil  at  Rome,  into  the  library  of  his  monastery ;  and 
thence  it  passed  into  the  papal  library  of  the  Vatican,  where 
it  is  now  numbered  2,10o.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  ob- 
long leaning  uncial  characters ;  and  according  to  Mont&ucon 

>  The  whole  fortv-eifht  embellisbmenta  are  enicraven  in  the  third 
vohiine  of  Lambecfus's  Commentariorum  de  auxustinima  Bibliotheea 
CaBiarea-Vlndoboaentl,  libri  viH.  (Vindobone,  1666—1679,  foUo,  8  toI*.) 
They  are  also  republished  in  Nesaelius's  BreTiaram  et  fkippiementum 
Commentaiionim  Bibliothece  CcMren-Vindobonenala  (Viiidobone,  6 
parts,  in  2  vela  fblioX  vol.  i.  pp.  66— 102. :  and  afain  in  the  third  book  or 
▼olume  of  KoUarius's  second  edition  or  Larobecius'B  Conunentarti  (Vin> 
dobono!,  1766—1782,  8  vola  folio).  Mont&ucon's  fac-simile  of  the  charac- 
ters (Palaeof  raphia  Greca,  p.  194.)  baa  been  made  ftmiliar  to  English 
readers,  br  a  portion  of  it  which  has  been  copied  bj  Mr.  Aslle  (on  the 
Oriirin  of  WrkW  plate  iii.  p.  70.) ;  but  his  ei^raver  is  said  bj  Dr.  Dibdin 
(Bibliomphical  Decameron,  vol.  i.  p.  zliv.)  to  have  deviated  from  the 
oriffinal,  and  to  have  executed  the  fac-simile  in  too  heavy  a  manner.  Dr. 
D.  nas  himself  given  a  most  beautiful  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  pierurec  of 
this  M3.  in  the  third  volume  of  his  BibUof  raphical  and  Andqaarian  Tour 
In  France  and  Germany. 

s  HonorabiU  et  admodnm  Reverendo,  Shute  Baninffon,  LL.D.  Episcopo 
Dunehnensi,  Epistola,  Compleza  Genesin  ex  Codice  Purpureo-Aif  enteo 
essareo-Vindobonensi  expresram,  etTestaroend  Veteris  Oreci,  Versionis 
Beptoairinta-viralis  cum  variis  Lectionibua  denuo  edendi,  AMchnea. 
Dedit  Robertus  Hohnes,  8.  T.  P.  e.  CoUeglo  novo,  et  nnperrime  Poblicai 
In  Academia  Oxoniensi  Poetlces  Prelector.    Oxonii,  MDCCXCV.  fctfo. 

•  Bibliotheea  CoiaUniana,  olim  8ef  uieriana,  foUoi  Plavfs,  ITSL 
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was  executed  in  &e  ninth  oentorj.  Dr.  Holmes  considers  it 
to  be  a  manascript  of  considerable  Talue  and  importance, 
which,  though  in  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the  other 
MSS.  collated  by  him,  yet  contains  some  valuable  lections 
which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  On  this  account  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Codex  Bfsiliano-Vaticanus  is  imperfect 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

VIII.  The  CoDBX  TuRicKNSis  is  numbered  363  in  Dr.  Par- 
son^s  catalogue  of  MSS.  collated  for  the  book  of  Psalms,  in 
his  continuation  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
commenced  by  the  late  Key.  Dr.  Holmes.  It  is  a  quarto 
manuscript  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  writing  of  which 
proTSS  it  to  hsTe  been  executed  at  least  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, if  not  much  earlier ;  and  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  leaves  of  extremely  thin  purple  vellum ;  and  the 
silver  characters  and  golden  initial  letters  are  in  many  parts 
80  decayed  by  the  consuming  hand  of  time,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  legible.  The  portions  of  the  Psalms  wanting  in 
this  MS.  are  Psal.  i. — ^xxv.;  xxx.  1. — ^xxxvi.  30.;  xli.  5. — 
xliii.  3. ;  Iviii.  13. — ^lix.  4. ;  Ixiv.  11.  Ixxi.  4. ;  xcii.  3. — xciii. 
7. ;  and  xcvi.  13.— xcvii.  8.  Several  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical hymns,  which  form  part  of  this  MS.,  are  also  muti- 
lated. It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  know  that  those  portions 
of  the  Psalms  which  are  deficient  in  the  Codices  Alexandri- 
nus  and  Vaticanus  may  be  supplied  from  the  Codex  Turi- 
censis  :*  and  this  circumstance,  it  should  seem,  occasioned 
the  generally  accurate  traveller,  Mr.  Coxe  (whose  error  has 
been  implicitly  copied  by  succeeding  writers^  to  state  that  the 
MS.  here  described  once  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus.' 

S  4.  ACCOUlfT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  ENTIRE  OR  IN  PART,  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
USED  IN  CRITICAL  EDITIONS  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  autographs,  or  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  written  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by 
amanuenses  under  their  immediate  inspection,'  have  long 
since  perished ;  and  we  have  no  information  whatever  con- 
cerning their  history.  The  pretended  autograph  of  St. 
Markka  Gospel  at  Venice  is  now  known  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  the  Latin  version,^  and  no  existing  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  higher  than  the 
fourth  century ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  still  later  date. 
Some  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament ;  others  com- 
prise particular  books  or  fragments  of  books ;  and  there  are 
several  which  contain,  not  whole  books  arranged  according 
to  their  usual  order,  but  detached  portions  or  lessons  (arai- 
}Mw),  appointed  to  be  read  on  certain  days  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  Christian  church ;  from  which  again  whole  books 
have  been  put  together.  These  are  called  Leetionaria^  and 
are  of  two  sorts :  1.  EvangdUieria,  containing  lessons  from 
the  four  Gospels ;  and,  3.  Apotiolos,  comprising  lessons  from 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  sometimes  only  the  Epistles 
themselves.  When  a  manuscript  contains  both  parts,  Mi- 
chaelis  says  that  it  is  called  Aposioh^Evangeiion,  Forty-six 
Evangelisteria  were  collated  by  Griesbach  for  the  four  Gos- 
fe\s  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  seven  Leo- 
tionaria  or  Apostoli,  for  the  Acts  and  Epistles.*  Some  manu- 
scripts, again,  have  not  only  the  Greek  text,  but  are 
accompanied  with  a  version,  which  is  either  interlined,  or  in 
a  paraUel  column ;  these  are  called  Codice$  BUinguea,  The 
greatest  number  is  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  Latin  version 
IS,  in  general,  one  of  those  which  existed  before  the  time  of 
Jerome.  As  diere  are  extant  Syriac-Arabic  and  Gothic-Latin 
manuscripts,  MichaeUs  thinks  it  probable  that  there  formerly 
existed  Greek-Syriac,  Greek-Gotnic,  and  other  manuscripts 

«  The  preeedlnf  deseriptkm  of  the  Codex  TarlceoflilB  is.abrkked  from 
ProfeMor  BreUinger'a  acaree  tract,  addreased  to  Cardinal  Quirinf,  and  en- 
atlod,  "De  anUquisalmo  Turiceoaie  fiibliothec»  Grnco  Paalmorum  Libro, 
Epiatola.    Turici.  1748."  4to. 

•  See  Coxe'8  Trevela  In  SwItzerlaiK^  in  Pinkerton's  Collection  of 
Voyafes  and  Travela,  vol.  vL  p.  672.  4to. 

•  Saini  Paul  dictated  most  of  his  epistle  to  amanuenses ;  bat.  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  spurious  letters,  ne  wrote  the  concludincbenediction 

.     (^gjp^^  ji^Q^  ^  23.  GaL  vL  11.  and3The8s.  111.  17, 


with  bis  own  hand. 
lawlthlCor.  z7i.2L 

«  See  vol  ii.  0.306,  and  note  9. 

•  Griesbach, Trolef.  ad  Nov  Test  torn.  I.  pp.  czlz— «xzii.  In  the  second 
volame  of  his  dymboln  Critics  (pp.  3^-30.)  i>r.  O.  has  described  eleven 
imporiant  Bvanfeliateria,  which  had  either  been  not  collated  before,  or 
were  newly  examined  and  collated  by  hhnself.  MichaeUs,  voL  Ii.  part  I. 
161-lfil  part  II.  639,  640.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dibdin  has  described  a  superb 


jm.161 
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gelisterium,  and  lias  given  ftc-slmiles  of  its  omamentiL  In  the 'first 
volume  of  his  Bibliofraphical  Decameron,  pp.  xcU— xciv.  Iiiis  precioos 
manuscript  Is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  cloee  of  the  eleventh, 
or  earty  In  the  thirteenth  century.  The  lUominatioui  are  executed  with 
liBfnlar  beaitfy  and  deUcacy. 


of  that  kind,  in  which  the  origrinal  and  some  rersion  were 
written  together/  Where  a  transcriber,  instead  of  copying 
from  one  and  the  same  ancient  manuscript,  selects  from  seve- 
ral those  readings  which  appear  to  him  to  be  the  best,  the 
manuscript  so  transcribed  \a  termed  a  Codex  CrUicus. 

uMdnutcriptt  written  in  Uncial  or  Capital  Lettert  J 

I. — A.*  The  Codex  Alexandrinus.  See  a  description  ot 
it  among  the  manuscripts'  containing  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  Greek,  pp.  222 — ^224.  tupra.  Except  in  the  four 
Gospels  (the  copyist  of  which  followed  a  manuscript  of  the 
Constantmopolitan  Recension),  this  manuscript  is  considered 
the  standard  MS.  of  the  Alexandrine  Recension. 

II. — B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus.  It  is  described  in  pp.  224 
— ^226.  Dr.  Scholz  refers  it  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension, 
except  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  there  are  many 
additions  not  found  in  other  manuscripts  of  tliis  family. 

HI.:— C.  The  Codex  Ef>HRBMi,  or  Codex  Regius,  1905, 
(at  present  9.)  is  an  invaluable  C^odex  Rescriptus,  written  on 
vellum,  and  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  nrstpart  of  this 
manuscript  contains  several  Greek  works  of  Ephrem  the 
Syrian,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or  perhaps 
ot  the  thirteenth  century,  over  some  more  ancient  writings 
which  had  been  erased,  though  the  traces  are  still  visible,  and 
in  most  places  learible.  These  more  ancient  writings  appear 
to  have  containea  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (considerable  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant),  and 
title  entire  New  Testament  Both  were  originally  written 
continuously;  but  they  were  so  completely  intermingled, 
inverted,  or  transposed,  by  the  unknown  later  copyists  of 
Ephrem*s  treatises,  as  to  render  these  venerable  remains  of 
Scripture  almost  useless.^  The  chasms  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  are  very  numerous.  They  are  specified  by  Wetstein, 
from  whom  they  have  been  copied  by  MichaeUs  and  Gries- 
bach. The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns ;  the  uncial 
characters  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
without  ^ccents,  and  the  words  are  not  divided.  There  are 
large  initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  section ;  and  the 
text  is  sometimes  divided  into  articles,  not  much  larger  than 
our  verses.  A  small  cross  indicates  the  end  of  a  division ;  a 
full  point  below  a  letter  is  equivalent  to  a  comma,  and  in  the 
middle  to  a  semicolon.  The  Gospels  follow  the  divisions  of 
Ammonius,  and  also  have  the  <rrrxo<,  d  primA  nutnu  ;  the  sec- 
tions of  the  epistles  sometimes  agree  with  the  Antyfumt  or 
lessons  occumng  in  the  MSS.  which  are  known  to  have  been 
written  in  Egypt.  The  titles  and  subscriptions  to  the  seve- 
ral books  are  very  brief,  without  any  of  the  additions  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  llie  Codex 
Ephremi  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  Recension  in 
its  greatest  purity,  and  numerous  other  indications  of  its 
Egyptian  origin.  In  this  manuscript  the  disputed  verse, 
John  V.  4.,  is  written,  not  in  the  text,  but  as  a  marginal  scho- 
lion.  Wetstein  coniectured,  that  this  was  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  collated  at  Aleixandria  in  616  with  the  new 
Synac  version ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  From  a 
marginal  note  to  Heb.  viii.  7.  the  same  critic  also  argued,  that 
it  was  written  before  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  that  is,  before  the  year  542.  But  his  arguments  are 
not  considered  as  wholly  decisive  by  MichaeUs,  who  only 
asserts  its  great  antiquity  in  general  terms.  Bishop  Marsh 
pronounces  it  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  seventh  century ; 
Professor  Hug  considers  it  to  be  even  older  than  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus ;  and  Dr.  Scholz  refers  it,  with  much  probabi- 
lity, to  the  sixth  century.  The  readings  of  the  Codex  Ephre- 
mi, like  those  of  aU  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  are  in 
&vour  of  the  Latin ;  but  there  is  no  satLsflBictory  evidenoe  that 

•  Introduction  to  the  New  Teat  vol  ii.  part  I.  p.  164. 

«  Intlie  rollowing  catalogue  of  Manuscript  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  A.  to 
U.  and  X.  denote  the  references  ma^e  by  Wetstein,  Orleebach,  and  Schols, 
in  their  respectWe  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  manu* 
scripts  described  In  this  catalociie.  The  letters  V.  W.  Y.  Z.  r.  and  A.  de- 
note the  references  made  by  Scholz  alone.  Where  no  authorities  are 
specified  ibr  particular  manuscripts,  In  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  references,  It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  caialofue  of 
manuscripts  has  been  drsMm  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  Pro- 
legomena of  Dr.  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  from  GrIesbach's 
SymbMilae  Critics,  from  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  MichaeUs's  Chapter  on  "  the  Manuscripts  that  have  been  used  in 
Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,"  with  Bishop  Marsh's  supplementary 
AnnolationB,  which  collectively  form  the  greater  port  of  the  aecond 
volume  of  MichaeUs's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 

•  Catalogue  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  BiblioChece  Regie.  tooL  H.  p.  2. 
In  pp.  3— &,  the  compiler  of  the  Catalocue  [M.  Anicet  MeHot]  has  given  an 
Index  of  the  several  paasagea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  restored  to 
their  proper  order,  with  references  to  the  leaves  of  the  manuacripu  where 
they  are  actually  to  be  found.  Montftneon  (Palaogranhla  Grnca,  pp.  213| 
214.)  has  gfren  a  fcc-slmile  of  this  manuscript,  which  Profeseor  ttuf  says 
is  no(  equal  In  point  of  elegance  to  the  origlnid  manuscript. 
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it  has  been  corrapted  from  the  Latin  renion.  It  has  been 
altered  by  a  critical  collator,  who,  according  to  Griesbach, 
must  baye  lived  many  years  after  the  time  when  the  manu- 
script  was  written,  ana  who  probably  erased  many  of  the 
ancient  readings.  Kuster  was  uie  first  who  procured  extracts 
from  this  manuscript  for  his  edition  of  Dr.  Miirs  Greek  Tes- 
tament. Wetstein  has  collated  it  with  yery  neat  accuracy ; 
and  the  numerous  readings  he  has  quoted  from  it  greatly 
enhance  the  yalue  of  his  edition. 


lYv— D.  The  Codex  BiUB,  also  eaUedthe  Codbx  Cauta 
BUGiKNSis,  is  a  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript,  containing  the 
fonr  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  deposited 
in  the  public  library  of  the  Universi^  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
it  was  presented  by  the  celebrated  Theodore  B<na,  in  Uie  year 
1561.  Of  this  manuscript,  which  is  written  on  yellnm,  in 
quarto,  without  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  or  spaces 
between  the  words,  the  following  fbo-amile  will  conyey  an 
idea. 


M  jsi  M 


It  represents  the  first  three  yerses  of  the  fifUi  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew^s  Gospel,  which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Kipling's 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezse,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1793,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Bibliogra- 
phical Appendix  to  the  second  volume.  We  have  plaoedthe 
Latin  under  the  Greek,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  within  the 
compass  of  an  octavo  page.  The  following  is  a  literal  Eng- 
ish  version  of  this  fiiCNeimile  :— 


Matt  V.  1—3.  „^«^,« 

ANl>SEEINCmiEMrLTmiDI»HEWENTlITOmjAM<HJNTAm 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN-CAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLESANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 

BUISSEDARJSrniEPOOIUNSWTFORTHEIRSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

t  Contracted  for  8nuT.   Tlie  Greek  li  nMi,  OHiTMATi  j  mmHIm  UOm 
flru,  ton 
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Sixty-six  leaTes  of  ^is  manuscript  are  much  torn  and  muti- 
lated, and  ten  of  them  have  been  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber. 

The  Codex  Bez«  is  noted  with  the  letter  D.  by  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  Scholz.  In  the  Greek  it  is  defecUve,  from  the 
beginning  to  Matt.  i.20.,  and  in  the  Latin  to  Matt.  i.  12.  In 
the  Latin  it  has  likewise  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt,  yx, 
*20.— ix.  3. ;  Matt,  xxyii.  1—12. ;  John  i.  16.— ii.  26. ;  Acts 
▼iii.  29.—- X.  14. ;  xxii.  10^—20. ;  and  from  xxii.  29.  to  the 
end.  The  Grospels  are  arranged  in  the  usual  order  of  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark.  It  has  a 
considerable  number  of  corrections,  some  of  which  have  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Griesbach ;  and  some  of  the  pages,  containing 
MatL  iii.  8 — ^16.  John  xviii.  13. — ^xx.  13.  and  Mark  xv.  to 
the  end,  are  written  by  a  later  hand,  which  Wetstein  refers  to 
the  tenth  century,  but  Griesbach  to  the  twelfth.  The  Latin 
Tersion  is  that  which  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome, 
and  is  usually  called  the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieronymian 
yersion.  In  tne  margin  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  manuscript 
there  are  inserted  the  Ammonian  sections,  eyidently  by  a  later 
hand ;  and  the  words  «^»,  Ti^or,  mu  kty4t  mh  a-lwu^  are  occasion- 
ally interspersed,  indicating  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
AraeyMfT/Mtret,  or  lessons  readin  the  church.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  Gospels  are  sometimes  written  in  the  margin, 
sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  page.  But  all  these  notations  are 
manifestly  the  work  of  seYerafpersons  and  of  different  ages. 
The  date  of  this  manuscript  has  been  much  contested. 
Those  critics  who  give  it  the  least  antiquity,  assign  it  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  Wetstein  supposed  it  to  be  of  the 
fifth  century.  Michaelis  was  of  opinion,  that  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts now  extant,  this  is  the  most  ancient.  Dr.  Kipling,  the 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  fac-simile,  thought  it  much  older  than 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  that  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  second  century.  On  comparing  it  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  different  ages.  Bishop  Marsh  is  of  opinion  that 
it  cannot  have  been  written  later  tlian  the  sixth  century,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  written  even  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier;  and  he  finally  considers  it  prior  to  all  the  manuscripts 
extant,  except  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  refers  it  to  the  firth 
century,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  true  date,  if  an  opinion  may 
be  hazarded  where  so  much  uncertainty  prevails. 

Wetstein  was  of  opinion,  from  eleven  coincidences  which 
he  thought  he  had  mscovered,  that  this  was  the  identical 
manuscnpt  collated  at  Alexandria  in  616,  for  the  Philoxenian 
or  later  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  this  is  a 
groundless  supposition.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  many  of  the  readings  by  which  the  Codex  Beze  is  dis-^ 
tinguished  are  found  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  in 
the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian-^yriac  version.  As  the  read- 
ings of  this  manuscript  frequently  agree  with  the  Latin  ver- 
sions before  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  and  with  the  Vulgate  or 
present  Latin  translation,  Wetstein  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Greek  text  was  altered  from  the  Latin  version,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Bezc  departed  from  the 
lections  of  the  Greek  manuscript  or  manuscripts  whence  he 
copied,  and  introduced  in  their  stead,  from  some  Latin  ver- 
sion, readings  which  were  warranted  by  no  Greek  manuscript. 
This  charge  Semler,  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Bishop  Marsh 
have  endeavoured  to  refute ;  and  dieir  verdict  has  been  gene- 
rally received.  Matthsri,  however,  revived  the  charge  of 
Wetstein,  and  considered  the  text  as  extremely  corrupt,  and 
suspected  that  some  Latin  monk,  who  was  but  indifferently 
skilled  in  Greek,  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  New  Testament 
various  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  fiithers,  which 
seemed  to  refer  to  particular  passages.  He  further  thought 
that  this  monk  had  noted  the  differences  occurring  in  some 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
added  parallel  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  that  from  this /or- 
rago  either  the  monk  himself,  or  some  other  person,  manufac- 
tured his  text  (whether  foolishly  or  fraudulenUy  is  uncertain), 
of  which  the  Codex  Beze  is  a  copy.  But  this  auspieion  of 
Matthei  has  been  little  regarded  in  Germany,  where  he  in- 
curred the  antipathy  of  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics,  by 
vilifying  the  sources  of  various  readings  from  which  he  had 
it  not  in.  his  power  to  draw,  when  he  oegan  to  publish  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  giving  to  the  Codex  Bezae, 
the  Codex  Claromontanus  (noticed  in  pp.  231,  232.  infra\ 
and  other  manuscripts  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  the  appel- 
lation of  EdUtio  SeurrilU,^  Bishop  Middleton  considers  the 
judgment  of  Michaelis  as  approximating  very  near  to  the 
trutn,  and  has  given  a  collation  of  numerous  passages  of  the 
received  text  with  the  Codex  Beze ;  and  the  result  of  his 

A  Blibop  Ifanh'B  Lectorei,  psri  U.  pp.  30^  31. 


examination,  which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  is,  that  the 
Codex  Beze,  thougli  a  most  venerable  remain  of  antiquity, 
is  not  to  be  considered,  in  a  critical  view,  as  of  much  autho- 
rity. He  accounts  for  the  goodness  of  its  readings,  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  the  aeme^  by  the  natural  supposition  of 
the  great  antiouity  of  the  manuscript,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  Codex  Beze ;  but  while  its  Latinizing  is  admitted,  he 
conteiKls  that  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  its  readings,  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light,  are  therefore  faulty.  The  learned 
prelate  concludes  with  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  Matthsi 
somewhat  modified.  He  believes  that  no  fraud  was  intended ; 
but  only  that  the  critical  possessor  of  the  basis  filled  its  mai^ 
gin  with  glosses  and  readings  chiefly  from  the  Latin,  being  a 
Christian  of  the  Western  Church ;  and  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  Latin  passages  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  substi- 
tuted in  the  text  by  some  one  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  their 
value,  and  who  was  better  skilled  in  caligraphy  than  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.'  The  arguments  and  evidences 
adduced  by  Bishop  Middleton,  we  believe,  are  by  many,  at 
least  in  England,  considered  so  conclusive,  that,  though  the 
antiquity  of^the  manuscript  is  fully  admitted,  yet  it  must  be 
deemed  a  Latinizing  manuscript,  and,  consequently,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  eruieal  value. 

At  the  time  Beza  presented  this  manuscript  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  it  had  been  in  his  possession  about  nine^ 
teen  years ;  and  in  his  letter  to  that  learned  body,  he  says, 
that  It  was  found  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Irenfeus  at  Lyons, 
where  it  had  lain  concealed  for  a  long  time.  But  how  it 
came  there,  and  in  what  place  it  was  written,  are  questions 
concerning  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  most 
generally  received  opinion  is,  tiiat  it  was  written  in  the  west 
of  Europe. 

The  Cambridge  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated 
by  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament.  Kobert  Stephens 
made  extracts  from  it,  though  wiUi  no  great  accuracy,  under 
the  title  of  Codex  0,  for  his  edition  of  me  Greek  Testament, 
of  1550;  as  Beza  also  did  for  his  own  edition  published  in 
1582.  Since  it  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  it 
has  been  more  accurately  collated  by  Junius,  whose  extracts 
were  used  by  Curcelleus  and  Father  Morin.  A  fourth  and 
more  accurate  collation  of  it  was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  the  extracts  were  inserted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  edited  by  Bishop 
Walton.  Dr.  Mill  collated  it  a  fifth  and  sixth  time ;  but  that 
his  extracts  are  frequently  defective,  and  sometimes  erroneous, 
appears  from  comparing  them  with  Wetstein's  New  Testa- 
ment, and  from  a  new  collation  which  was  made,  about  the 
year  1733,  by  Mr.  Dickenson  of  Saint  John's  College,  which 
IS  now  jpreserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus'  College,  where  it 
is  marked  O,  e,  2.  Wetstein's  extracts  are  also  very  incorrect, 
as  appears  from  comparing  them  with  the  manuscript  itself. 

A  splendid  fac-simile  oT  the  Codex  Beze  was  published 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kipling  at  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  in  1793,  in  2  vols,  atlas 
folio.  Dr.  Harwood  regulated  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  in  his  edition  of  tke  Greek  Testament,  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae ;  which  was  so  highly 
vsQued  by  the  learned  but  eccentric  divine,  Whiston,  that  in 
his  "Pnmitive  New  Testament  in  English"  (8vo.  Stam- 
ford and  London,  1745),  he  has  translated  the  four  Gospds 
and  Acts  literally  from  this  manuscript.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  has  paid  very  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezs. 

y.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  or  Rioius  2245.,  is  a 
Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  found  in  the 
mooasteiT  of  Clermont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
used  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  in 
prepanng  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  noted 
D.  Dy  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  in  the  second  volumes  of  their 
respective  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  Sabatier  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century ;  Montfau- 
con  places  it  in  the  seventh  century ;  Griesbach  thinks  it  was 
written  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  Hug,  in  the 
eighth  century.  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum  in 
uncial  characters,  and  with  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration 
added  by  another  hand,  but  of  great  antiquity.  As  it  con- 
tains the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  added  by 
a  later  hana,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  west 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Mill  contended  that  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tanus was  the  second  part  of  the  Codex  Beze ;  but  this 
opinion  has  been  confuted  by  Wetstein,  who  has  shown  that 

•  Btohop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  ArUde,  pp.  0n»Me.,  first  edUSon. 
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the  fon&er  is  by  no  means  connected  with  the  latter,  at  ap- 
pears from  the  difference  of  their  form,  their  orthography, 
and  the  nature  of  the  vellum  on  which  they  are  written. 
Bishop  Marsh  adds,  on  the  authority  of  a  sentleman  who  had 
examined  both  manuscripts,  that  the  Codex  Claromontanus 
contains  only  /toen/y-ovu  lines  in  each  page,  while  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  contains  /AtW^Aree lines  in  a  page;  the 
abbreviations  in  the  two  manuscripts  are  also  different.  The 
Codex  Claromontanus,  like  other  Greek-Latin  manuscripts, 
has  been  accused  of  havinff  a  Greek  text,  that  has  been 
altered  from  the  Latin ;  but  this  charge  has  been  satisfacto- 
riljT  refuted  by  Dr.  Sender.  The  migraiiam  of  this  manit- 
script  are  somewhat  remarkable.  From  the  hands  of  Bexa 
it  went  into  the  Putean  library,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  family  of  De  Puy.  Jacaues  De  Puy,  who  was  librarian 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  died  in  1656,  bequeathed  it,  to- 
ffether  with  his  other  manuscripts,  to  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  where  it  is  now  preserved,  and  at  present  is  marked 
107.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Wetstein  and  Sabatier, 
thirty-six  leaves  were  cut  out  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  (it  is  supposed  by  John  Aymon,  a  notorious  Itte- 
raiy  thief  of  that  time),  and  were  sold  in  England ;  but  they 
were  sent  back  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  1729.  The  manu- 
script, therefore,  is  once  more  complete,  as  the  covering  only 
is  wanting  in  which  the  stolen  sheets  had  been  enclosedf, 
which  is  Kept  in  the  British  Museum,  and  filled  with  the 
letten  that  passed  on  the  occasion,  as  a  monument  of  this 
infamous  theft. 

VI.— E.  The  Conn  Basilbuisis,  B.  VI.  31.  (noted  by 
Dr.  Mill,  B.  1.,  and  by  Beng|ei  Baa  «},  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels,  written  in  uocial  letters,  in  the  eighth  or  (more 

Srobably;  ninth  century.  It  is  mutilated  in  Luke  i.  69. — ^ii. 
.,  iii.  4---15.,  xii.  58.— xiii.  12.,  xv.  8—20. ;  and  xxiv.  47. 
to  the  end  of  the  Gospels ;  but  the  chasms  in  Luke  i.  69«— 
ti.  4.,  xii.  58. — ^xiii.  12.,  and  xv.  8 — ^20.  have  been  filled  up 
by  a  later  hand.    This  manuscript  was  not  used  by  Erasmus ; 


but  it  was  collated  by  Samuel  Battier  for  Dr.  Mill,  who 
highly  valued  it;  by  Iselin,  for  Bengel's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  by  Wetstein,  who  has  given  its  readings  in 
his  edition,  whence  they  have  been  adopted  by  Griesbach  and 
Schola. 

yil.  The  CoDBX  Laudianus  3.,  as  it  is  cited  by  Dr.  Mill, 
but  noted  by  the  letter  E.  by  Wetstein  and  •  E.  by  Griea- 
bach  in  their  catalogues  of  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  derives  its  appellation  from  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
gave  this  among  many  other  precious  manuscripts  to  the 
university  of  Ouord,  in  whoae  noble  library  it  is  now  pre- 
served. It  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  the  Latin  text  is  one  of  thoae  versions 
which  differ  from  Jerome's  edition,  having  been  altered  from 
the  particular  Greek  text  of  this  mannscnpL  It  is  defective 
from  chap.  xxvi.  29.  to  xxviii.  26. 

This  manuscript  is  erroneouslv  supposed  to  have  been  the 
identical  book  used  by  die  venerable  Bede  in  the  seventh  < 


tury,  because  it  has  all  those  irregular  readings  which,  in  hia 
Commentaries  on  the  Acts,  he  says  were  in  Ss  book;  and  no 
other  manuscript  is  now  found  to  have  them.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  between  it  and  the  M  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Wetstein  eonjecturea,  from 
an  edict  of  a  Sardinian  prince.  Flavins  Pancrattna,  written  at 
the  end  of  this  manuscript,  and  from  aeveral  other  cirouoi- 
stances,  that  it  was  written  in  Sardinia  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. To  this  conjecture  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  acoede« 
though  Dr.  Woide  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
EasC  because  its  orthomphy  has  aeveral  propertiea  observa- 
ble in  the  Codex  Alexandiinns.  But  as  these  ^pecnliaritiea 
are  also  found  in  other  very  ancient  mannscnpta.  Bishop 
Marsh  considere  them  as  insufficient  to  warrant  the  inlerenee, 
especiaUy  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  improbability  that  a 
^     '  ......--.«     idbeaoeon 


Greek  manuscript  written  in  the  East  should 

with  a  Latin  translation.    It  will  be  seen  firom  the  annexed 

lac-aimilei 


6eus 
uisus  esT 

MOST  no 


CX4,6e4>H 

KAi  n  xTepeo 
aj«)VCXT6 

ooc 

thcxoShc 

iD<|)eH 

HTvtCOhf 


which  represents  the  chief  part  of  Acts  vii.  2.,  that  this 
Latin  translation,  contrary  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the 
Greek-Latin  manuscripts,  occupies  the  first  column  of  the 
page.  Only  one  ward  (or  at  the  utmost,  two  or  three  words, 
ana  that  but  seldom^  is  written  in  a  line,  and  in  uncial  or 
capital  letten;  and  they  are  so  written  that  each  Latin  word 
is  alwajs  opposite  to  the  correspondent  Greek  woid.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  for  the  use  of  a 


person  who  was  not  well  skilled  in  both  langoages ;  and  at 
the  Latin  occupies  the  first  column,  this  circumstance  is  an 
additional  evidence  that  it  was  written  in  the  West  of  Eu- 
rope, where  Latin  only  was  spoken.  For  the  satisftction  of 
the  English  r^er,  the  verse  m  question  is  subjoined  in  com- 
mon Roman  and  Greek  capitals,  with  the  corresponding  lite- 
ral English  in  a  third  column; — 


6icT.  IL  §  4.] 
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Ao  XLLB  AIT 

VlRl 

rRATREB 

KT  PATRI8 

AUDITS 

DBV8 

OLQRLA 

UI8U8  mn 

PATU 

Nomto 

ABRAHAB. 


OAB  E«H 
ANilPEZ 
AAEA^OI 
KAl  HATEPES 
AKOT2ATB 

o  ex 

THZ  AOHH2 

n«eH 
Tnnpi 

HMTIN 

ABPAAM. 


And  hb  said 

MEN 

BRBTBRIN 
AND  FATHEBS 
HCAMCBN 
THE   OD 
or  OLOBT 
APPEARED 
UNTO  THE 
or  U8 
ABRAHAM. 


With  Togard  to  the  date  of  this  manascript ; — Mr.  AbIIb 
refers  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centary ;  Griesbach  to 
the  seTODth  or  eighth ;  and  Mr.  Heame  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tary. But  from  the  shape  of  the  letters  and  other  circum- 
Btaaces,  Bishop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  less  ancient  than 
the  Codex  Bezife,  which  was  ¥ndtten  in  the  fifth  century. 
Probably  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  former  part  of  the  seventh 
century  may  be  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  3. 
This  manuscript  is  of  great  value :  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to 
be  indispensable  to  erery  man  who  would  examine  the  impor- 
tant question^  whether  the  Codices  Grsco-Latini  have  been 
corrupted  from  the  Latin,  and  adds,  that  it  was  this  manuscript 
which  convinced  him  that  this  charge  is  without  foundation.' 

VIII. — *E.,  in  Griesbach's  catalogue  of  manuscripts  of 
Saint  PauPs  Epistles,  and  E.  2.  in  the  second  volume  of 
Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  Codex  San 
Gbrmanensib,  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  Safnt  Paul's 
Epistles,  written  in  the  seventh  centur^^,  in  uncial  letters,  and 
with  tecents  and  marks  of  aspiration,  a  primd  manu.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  oe  a  mere  copy  of  the  Codex 
ClaromontanuB  (described  in  pp.  331,  239.) ;  out  this  opinion 
is  questioned  by  Dr.  Semier,  m  his  critical  examination  of 
this  manuscript,  who  has  produced  many  examples,  from 
which  it  appears  that  if  the  transcriber  of  it  actually  had  the 
Clermont  MS.  before  him,  he  must  at  least  hare  selected 
various  reading  from  other  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh, 
therefore,  considers  the  San-Germanensis  as  a  kind  of  Codex 
EcledUus,  in  writing  which  the  Clermont  MS.  was  principally 
but  not  at  all  times  consulted.  The  manuscript  now  under 
consideration  takes  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Prez,  in  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  was  formerly  pre- 
served. Dr.  Mill  first  procured  extracts  from  it,  for  his  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  noted  by  the  abbre- 
yiation  Ger.  for  Germanensis. 

According  to  Montfaucon,  there  is  also  extant  another  more 
ancient  Codex  San-Germanensis  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  has  never  been  collated.  It  is  a  fragment,  containing 
only  thirteen  leaves;  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
fifth  century.' 

IX. — F.,  in  Wetstein's,  Griesbach*8,  and  Scholz's  notations 
of  manuscripts,  is  the  Codex  Boreeu,  so  called  from  its 
former  possessor,  John  Boreel,  who  was  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  London,  in  ^e  reign  of  James  I.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Boreel  in  1629,  an  unknown  scholar  collated  the 

Oiels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
e*s  Grospel ;  which  collation  was  communicated  to  Wet- 
Btein  by  Isaac  Verburgius.  It  follows  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  recension.  After  it  had  been  lost  for  a  century,  this 
manuscript  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Heringa  at  a  meeting 
of  the  associates  of  the  third  class  of  the  Royal  Belgian  In- 
stitute, on  the  26th  of  April,  1830.* 

X.— F.,  in  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  notation  of  Manu- 
scripts of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  Auoiensis,  a 
Greek-Latin  manuscript  ot  the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Augia  major,  at  Rheinau,  to 
which  it  belonged  in  Uie  fifteenth  century.  After  passinff 
through  various  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  celebrated 
critic.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  in  1718 ;  and  in  1787,  on  the 
death  of  the  younger  Bentley,  it  was  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Tia»  manusciipt  is  defeo- 


>  GrleabMb,  Bymb.  Grit  torn.  ii.  pp.  181—183.  MiehAeliii,  toL  fl.  part  i. 
pp.  269-274.  part  II.  pp.  747,  74&  Dr.  Woide,  Prnfal.  ad  Cod.  Alexandr. 
pp.  zzvi.— jutIH.  H  7&-R1.  AaCle  on  the  Origin  of  Writins,  p.  76,  2d  edit 
cFrom  tliia  work  our  fac»siinile  ia  copied.)  The  Oreek  and  Latin  text  of  the 
Codes  Laudianna  was  printed  at  Ozibrd  in  Svo.  kk  lUb,  bj  the  celebrated 
antiquary.  Thoinaa  Heame. 

a  MontAiacon's  BibHotheca  Bibllothecaruni,  torn.  11.  p.  1041.  In  his  Pain- 
ographia  Orasca,  he  has  given  a  fhc-aimile  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  charac- 
ters of  the  Codex  San-Oermancnais.  Another  filc-aiinlie  of  them  is  given 
bv  Blanchini,  in  his  Evangeliariom  Quadru|ilez,  vol  I.  in  the  last  of  the 
pinf^^  annexed  to  p.  533. 

•  Dr.  Lotxe's  edition  of  MC^tatein's  ProlegomeBa,  p.  51.  nole  (aX  Rot- 
terdam, 1831. 


tire  from  the  beginning  to  Rom.  ill.  8.,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  yersion.  Hug  assigns 
it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth,  or  to  the  tenth  century,  and 
Michaelis  to  the  ninth  century,  which  (Bishop  Marsh  re- 
marks^ is  the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  to  its  antiquity. 
The  Greek  text  is  written  in  uncial  letters  without  accents, 
and  the  Latin  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters :  it  has  been  collated 
by  Wetstein.  In  many  respects  it  coincides  with  the  Codex 
Boemerianus,  and  belongs  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension. 
The  words  Xfi^ros  (Christ)^  and  Unue  {Jeaiu)^  are  not  abbre- 
▼iated  by  XC  and  IC,  as  in  the  common  manuscripts,  but  by 
XPC  and  IHC,  as  in  the  Codex  Beze. 

XI. — 6.,  in  Griesbach's  notation  of  manuscripts  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  BoERNBHiANns,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Dr.  C.  F.  Boemer,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longed ;  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden. 
It  contains  St  Paurs  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  was  formerly  rejected  by  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  it  is  written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Latin  or  old 
Ante-Hieronymian  version  being  interlined  between  the 
Greek,  and  written  over  the  text,  of  which  it  is  a  translation. 
Semier  supposed  that  the  Latin  was  written  since  the  Greek ; 
but  Professor  Matthiei,  who  published  a  cony  of  this  manu- 
script, suggests  that  the  uniformity  of  the  nandwriting,  and 
similarity  in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  evince  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  proceeded  from  the  same  transcriber.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  The  time 
when  this  manuscript  was  written  has  not  been  determined 
with  precision.  That  it  is  ancient,  appears  (says  Michaelis) 
from  the  form  of  the  characters,  and  the  absence  of  accents 
and  marks  of  aspiration.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
an  age  when  the  transition  was  making  from  uncial  to  small 
characters ;  and  from  the  correspondence  of  the  letters  r,  «, 
and  /,  in  the  Latin  version  to  that  form  which  is  found  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.  Bishop  Marsh  infers,  that  this  manu- 
script was  written  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  probably 
between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries.  Kuster,  who  firet 
collated  this  manuscript,  supposed  it  to  be  British ;  Doeder- 
lein,  Irish.  The^  learned  reviewer  of  Matthaei's  edition  of 
this  manuscript,  in  the  Jena  Literary  Gazette,  decides  that  it 
could  only  be  written  in  Germany  or  France;  because  in  the 
margin  many  passages  are  noted  contrayJifiTL^Kxtii^  apparently 
because  they  are  contradictory  to  the  opinion  of  Gottschalk, 
a  celebrated  monk,  who  disputed  concerning  predestination 
in  the  ninth  century,  but  Whose  tenets  excited  little  attention 
except  in  those  two  countries.  The  writer  in  question  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  manuscript  was  written  by  Johannes 
Scotus,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of 
France,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  opponent  of  Gottschalk. 
The  manuscript,  however,  could  not  have  been  written  later 
than  the  ninth  centurv ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth, 
Gottschalk*s  dispute  had  lost  all  its  importance.  Griesbach 
and  Hug  accordingly  refer  the  Codex  Boemerianus  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  There  is  a  transcript  of  this  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  among  the  books 
and  manuscripts  that  were  left  bj  Dr.  Bentley,  who  probably 
m'ocured  it  for  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Professor  Matthaei  ])ublished  a  copy  of  this  manuscript  at 
Meissen  in  Saxony,  in  1791,  in  quarto,  which  was  reprinted 
at  the  sameplace  in  1818,  also  in  quarto.* 

XII« — *G.  of  Griesbach's  notation,  and  G.  according  to 
Wetstein's  and  Dr.  Scholz^s  notations,  is  the  Codcx  Har- 
LCiANUs  5684.,  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly  cited  as 
Codex  Wolfii  A.  Its  first  possessor  was  Erasmus  Seidel, 
who  brought  this  and  the  following  manuscript  from  the 
East.  Alter  his  death  both  manuscnpts  were  purchased  by 
La  Croze ;  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  J,  C.  Wolff,  of 
Hamburgh.  The  latter  collated  them,  and  published  his 
collations  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Anecdota  GrKca,.p.  48. 
et  9eq,  Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Harleianus  5684.  to  the 
eighth  centuiy,  but  Scholz  dates  it  in  the  eleventh  centUTV. 
Griesbach  thmks  it  scarcely  more  ancient  than  the  tweltth 
century.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  with  accents 
and  spirits,  and  has  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  i.  1.  to 
vi.  6.,  vii.  25.  to  viii.  9.,  viii.  23.  to  ix.  2.,  xxviii.  18.  to  Mark 
i.  13.,  Mark  i.  32.  to  ii.  4.  and  xiv.  19 — 25.  Luke  i.  1 — 13. 
V.  4.  to  vii.  3.,  viii.  46.  to  ix.  5.,  xi.  27—41.  and  xxiv.  41.  to 
the  end  of  Saint  Luke^s  Gospel ;  John  xvii.  5^19.,  and  xix. 

«  Koster's  prefiice  to  his  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  aub  finem. 
Michaelis,  vol  ii.  part  I.  pp.  Z&-^a.  part  ii.pp.  672—677.  Jeoa.  Algeineiiie 
■Literatur  Zeitung,  as  abnc^ed  in  the  Analytical  Re?l4w  for  1793^  toL  xviL 
p.  831.    Hug's  Introduclion,  vol.  i.  pp.  2B3— a8& 
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4 — 37.  Tlie  text  agreefl  with  that  of  the  ConstantiiiopolitBii 
recension,  though  it  has  some  readings  which  are  oommon  to 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

XIII. — H.  The  CoDBx  WoLfii  B.  was  also  brought  from 
the  East  by  Seidel ;  it  is  written  on  Tellaai,  in  quarto,  and  is 
oi  the  elerenth  century.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  which, 
howerer,  are  mutilatea  in  the  following  passages,  yis.  Matt, 
i.  1.  to  XT.  30.,  XXT.  3.  to  xxri.  3.  Mark  xt.  44.  to  xri.  14., 
Luke  T.  18—33.,  yi.  B— 33.,  x.  9—19.,  John  ix.  30.  to  x.  35., 
xviii.  9 — ^35.  and  xx.  13 — 35.  It  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  family,  but  it  has  many  readings  in  common  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

XIV. — *H.,  in  Griesbach*s  notation  of  manuscripts  of 
Saint  Paul's  £pistles,  is  the  Codex  CoisLimAKus,  a  yery 
beautiful  manuscript  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  according 
to  Mont&ucon;  but  Griesbach  assigns  it  to  the  seyenth  cen- 
tury. It  contains  fragments  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  written 
in  uncial  characters,  with  accents ;  and  was  formerly  Vept  at 
mount  AthoSy  where  it  was  applied,  as  old  parchment,  to  the 
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binding  of  other  books,  in  the  year  1318 ;  as  appears  I 
of  the  book  to  the  binding  of  which  it  was  applied.^ 

XV.— I.  The  CoDBX  CoTTOHiAiire  (Titus  C.  XV.),  pie- 
served  in  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
most  precious  fragment  of  the  lonr  Gospels,  written  in  silyer 
letters  on  a  faded  purple  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  (if 
not  the  most  ancient)  manuscripts  of  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament  that  is  extant ;  and  contains, 

(1.)  Part  of  Saint  Matthew'i  Gospel,  begfauiing  at  Chapta 
XXVl  t.  57.  and  ending  with  ▼.  65.  of  the  nme  Chapter.  

(3.)  Part  of  the  flame  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XXYIL 
▼.  30.  and  ending  with  t.  34.  of  the  flame  Chapter.  

(3.)  Part  of  Seint  John's  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XIY 
m.  2.  and  ending  with  ▼.  10.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(4.)  Part  of  the  eame  Goapel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XV.  y. 
15.  and  ending  with  y.  83.  of  the  eame  Chapter. 

The  subjoined  engraying  is  a  fao-simOe  of  die  Greek  Text 

of  Johnxiv.  6. 


jNereiAyrcDOic^ 
ercueiMeiHo 
ajockxihaxh 

oyA.ice)>x6Tx» 
TTpocroHrrp45w 
eiMHA-ieMoy 


from  thia  manuscript,  of 
tion  in  ordinary  Greek 
literal  English  yersion. 

ABTBiATTnoii 

EmBIMBIHO 
AOZKAIHAAH 
eiAKAlHZQH 
OrAOEPXETAi 

npozTONnTPA 

BIMHAIBMOt 


which  the  following  is  a  repreaenta- 
chazactera,  with  the  correaponding 


SaithuntohimJs 

lAMTHEW 

AYANDTHETRU 

THANDTHELIFE 

NOMANCOMEth 

UNTOTHEFTHii 

BUTBYMi 


The  words  iHZOrZ  (/erai),  eEOZ  (GmT),  ktpioz  (Lord), 
riox  {S(m\  and  UnTHP  {Saviour),  are  written  in  lettera  of 
gold ;  the  first  three  with  contractions  aimilar  to  those  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  Codex  Beas.  This  precious  frag- 
ment is  generally  acknowledged  to  haye  been  executed  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Dr.  Scholx,  howeyer,  refers  it  to  the  seyenth  or 
eighth  century. 

aVI.~K.,  in  the  first  yolume  of  Wetstein's,  Griesbach'a, 
and  Schola'a  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
Cqdxx  Cfpmus  (Regius  63.,  formerly  8S43.,  and  Colbertinus 


5149.\  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Goapela,  brought  from  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  in  the  year  1637;  and  now  depoaited  in  the 
Royal  Librai^r  at  Paris,  where  it  is  at  preaent  numbered  33. 
This  manuacript  was  first  collated  by  Father  Simon^'  whose 
extracts  of  yanous  readings  were  inserted  by  Dr.  Bdll  in  hia 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Teatament.*  Wetstein  charged 
thia  manuscript  with  Latinising,  but  without  auflicient  eyi- 
deuce.  Michaelis  deemed  it  to  be  of  great  yalue,  and 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  more  accurate  collation  of  it.  That 
wish  was  not  realized  until  the  year  1819,  when  Dr.  J.  M. 
A.  Schola,  of  Heidelberg,  beinjg  at  Paris,  subjected  this  ma 
nuscript  to  a  yery  rigorous  critical  examination ;  the  reaulta 
of  which  he  communicated  to  the  public  in  hia  Curm  Critiem 
in  IHdonam  Texttu  Etfon^eUorum  (4to.  Heidelbergw.  1830)  : 
from  this  work  the  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

This  manuacript  is  written  on  yellum,  in  an  oblong  quarto 
size,  and  in  excellent  preseryation.  The  uncial  chaiactera 
are  not  round,  as  in  moat  ancient  manuaeripta,  but  leaning; 
they  exhibit  eyident  marks  of  haste,  and  aometimes  of  care- 
leaaness,  in  the  transcriber,  and  they  preaent  the  same 
abbreyiationa  as  occur  in  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  other 
manuaeripta.  In  a  few  instancee,  accenta  are  absent,  but 
frequently  they  are  incorrectly  placed ;  the  spirits  (aaper  and 

«  nrog'i  Datrodactioii,  toL  I.  p.  99& 

•  Bl«.  OrlUque  du  Toioa  da  Sonrma  Tefllamflat,  chflp.  z.  p.  101. 

•  No?.Tflflt.MilUifltKiifltertPn>lfl|OiiL,p.  loT^    ^^ 


etc*.  Hf  §  4.] 
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l^us)  are  oAbu  iBteKdumged ;  tnd  tke  pereiutatioM  of  Towels 
and  oonsoDnnts  are  yery  numerous.  Thus  we  meet  with 
mmmfvfitfAmm  for  nmfu/uifiimm  (Matt  xiii.  44.);  a^w  for  t\d»  (Mark 
iy.  39.);  »*/^  for  ^fii  (MatL  xxui.  7.*  xzvi.  26.  49,  &c.); 
maiifun  for  Mta/eyciiTo  (Luke  iv.  29.) ;  rourm  for  t6vt»  (Luke 
▼iii.  9.) ;  AtMaun  for  OMaxf ;  muJwicv  for  autdw/or  (Matt  xkt. 
6.){  N<«f|^  lor  N«{«fir  (Mark  i.  9.),  &c.  From  the  con- 
&sed  and  irregular  mamier  in  which  the  accents  and  spirits 
are  plaoed.  Dr.  Scholz  conjectures  that  the  Codex  Cyprius 
was  transcribed  from  a  more  ancient  copy  that  was  nearly 
4lestitute  of  those  distinctions.  Some  of  the  permutations  are 
unquestionably  errors  of  the  transcriber ;  but  the  gpreater  part 
of  them,  he  is  of  opinion,  must  be  referred  to  the  orthography 
and  pronunciation  which  (it  is  well  known)  were  peculiar  to 
the  Alexandrians.  To  this  manuscript  are  prefixed  a  Synax' 
utiumj^  or  epitome  of  the  liyes  of  the  Saints  who  are  vene- 
laled  by  the  Greek  church,  and  a  Mienologion^^  or  martvrology, 
together  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius :  to  each  of  the  three 
y^  last  Gospels  is  also  prefixed  an  index 

1^^  of  the  lu^oKtua,  or  larger  chapters.    The 

0^  numbers  of  the  Ammonian  Rcctions  and 

larger  chapters,'  are  marked  in  the 
inner  margin ;  and  the  numbers  of  the 
other  chamers,  together  with  the  titles, 
are  placed  either  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  The  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  comprises  359  Ammo- 
nian sections,  and  68  chapters;  that  of 
St  Mark,  241  sections,  and  48  chapters ; 
that  of  St  Luke,  342  sections,  and  83 
chapters;  and  Uie  Gospel  of  St  John, 
232  sections,  and  19  chapters.  The 
eelebrated  passage  in  John  yiii.  1—11., 
concerning  the  woman  who  had  been 
taken  in  Multery,  constitutes  a  distinct 
ohi^iter.  From  the  occasionsd  notation 
of  certain  days,  on  which  particular 
portions  were  to  be  read,  as  well  as 
nrom  the  prefixing  of  the  synaxarion 
and  menoiogian.  Dr.  Scholz  considers 
this  manuscript  as  having  originally 
.been  written,  and  constantly  used,  for 
ecclesiastioal  purposes.  In  very  many 
instances  it  acrrees  with  the  Constanti- 
Bopolitan  and  Alexandrine  recensions; 
in  others,  with  tlie  Alexandrine  alone, 
and  in  a  few  instances  with  neither.^ 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
prevails,  respecting  the  age  of  the 
Codex  Cypntis.  Montfaucon  assigned 
it  to  the  eighth  century;  Scholz  and 
Huff,  to  the  ninth  century;  and  Simon, 
to  the  tenth  century.  Specimens  of  its 
characters  have  been  given  by  Mont- 
faucon,' Blanchini,^  and  Dr.  Scholz  ;* 
tlie  annexed  fac-simile  is  copied  from 
that  of  Dr.  S. :  it  contains  part  of  the 


0^ 


• 


first  verse  of  the  twenty-eignth  chapter 
of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  English 
thus: 


IKTHRSMDOFTBSaABaAm'AnmOAirrOOAWHTOWAB 
SBrBBFISaTAirOFTBBWSSKCAMBlCAJtTMAaDALBMX. 

This  manuscript  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  critical  point  of  view, 
.  particularly  as  it  affords  great  weight 
to  the  readings  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  MSS.,  ancient  versions,  and  the 
fathers.' 


«  Aecordinc  to  Safeer,  Sjfna^arion  i»  the  mme  of  ui  ocelealaatlcal  book 
in  use  amoet  the  memben  of  the  Greek  church ;  it  containe  a  very  brief 
notice  of  their  saints,  and  also  a  concise  explanation  of  the  subject  of  each 
festival  which  is  celebr^d.  A  MenologiaH  is  the  sauie  among  the  Greeks, 
as  a  nMrtjrolofir  or  calendar  of  reputed  saints  with  the  Latu  or  Romish 
church,  which  contains  an  Indication  (for  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a 
biographical  notice)  of  the  sainu  for  every  day  of  the  month  throughout 
the  year }  and  also  a  commemoration  of  those  sslnts,  of  whom  no  lives  are 
extant,  and  for  whom  no  special  office  is  appointed.  Thesaurus  Ecclesia»> 
licus,  lorn.  IL  pp.  36a  1108. 

•  See  a  notice  of  these  divlslona  in  p.  214.  of  this  volume. 

•  Palaeographia  GrAca,  p.  232. 

«  Evancreliarium  Uaadruplex,  part  i._p.  4SS.  plate  3.  flrom  that  page. 

•  At  the  end  of  his  Curn  Cridca  in  Bistoriam  Textu*  Evang elloruffl. 

•  Dr.  Scholx  (Cur.  Crlt  pp.  63-^.)  has  given  several  instances  of  such 
raadbigs,  one  only  of  which  we  hare  room  to  notice.    In  John  vil.  &  the 


XVn.— L.  The  Codex  Rboivs  69.  (formerly  9861, 
Stephani  a.)  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  containing 
the  four  Gospels,  and  written  in  uncial  letters,  of  an  oblong 
form,  according  to  Wetstein  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  m  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Scholz,  in  the  eighth 
century.  Griesbach  refers  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
The  accents  are  frequently  wanting,  and  are  often  wrongly 
placed,  even  when  they  are  inserted ;  from  which  circumstance 
Griesbach  and  Scholz  think  that  this  manuscript  was  transcrib- 
ed from  another  very  ancient  one,  which  had  no  accents.  Each 
page  is  divided  into  two  colunms,  and  the  words  follow,  for 
the  most  part,  without  any  intervals  between  them.  The  iota 
subscriptum,  and  postcriptum,  are  uniformly  wanting:  the 
usual  abbreviations  occur,  and  the  letters  at  and  Or  are  some- 
times written  with  contractions,  as  in  the  Codex  Coislinia- 
nus  1.  (a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  century) ;  and  not  seldom 
a  letter  is  drcmped  in  the  middle  of  a  word  : — ^Thus,  we  read 
in  it  ff-vptf^  tor  «r«^/So^S|  MiJtnrm  for  aAMdno-rrflU,  Ji*Tfmjum4  for 
Kafra^Mfimc,  &c.  &c.  Errors  in  orthography  appear  in  every 
page,  and  also  permutations  of  vowels  and  consonants.  This 
manuscript  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  following 
chasms,  viz.  Matt.  iv.  21. — ^v.  14  and  xxviii.  17.  to  the  end 
of  the  Gospel;  Mark  x.  17 — 30.  and  xv.  10—20.;  and  John 
xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  The  titxm  and  t)ie  Ammonian  sections 
with  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius  are  written  in  the 
Codex  Regius  ekprimd  tmrnu.  This  manuscript  harmonizes 
with  the  .^exanarine  or  Western  Recension.  It  was  collated 
bv  Robert  Stephens,  and  by  Wetstein,  but  more  accurately  by 
Griesbach,  with  the  exception  of  Matt,  viii.^— xviti. ;  which 
chapters  he  states  that  he  examined  in  a  cursory  manner. 
The  parts  omitted  by  Griesbach  were  carefully  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholz. 

XVIII M.  The  CoDBX  Rxoius  40.  (formerly  22430  is  a 

manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  presented  to  Louis  XlY .  by 
the  Abb£  Fraai^ois  des  Camps,  Jan.  1,  1706.  It  is  written 
on  vellum,  of  the  tenth  century,  and  has  the  Eusebian  canons, 
together  with  synaxaria,  summaries  of  chapters,  accents, 
musical  notes,  the  usual  abbreviations  and  permutations  of 
words  similar  in  sound.  The  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrine  Recension,  but  sometimes  with  the 
Constautinopolitan,  and  it  has  a  few  readings  which  are 
peculiar  to  K.  or  the  Codex  Cyprius.  Dr.  Scholz  has 
described  it  in  his  Biblico-Criticai  Travels,  and  collated  it 
throughout. 

XIa. — N.  The  Codex  Vikdoboneitsis,  Lambecii  2.,  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  contains  a  fragment  of  Saint 
Luke's  Gospel,  viz.  ch.  xxiv.  21—40.  It  has  already  been 
described  in  $  IV.  pp.  227,  928.  of  this  volume.  Scholz, 
af^r  Fleischer,  refers  it  to  the  seventh  century ;  but  it  should 
rather  seem  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

XX.— O.  is  a  fragment,  torn  out  of  some  larger  manu- 
script, containing  the  narrative  of  the  Pharisee  ana  the  Pub- 
lican, in  Luke  xviii. :  it  was  presented  by  Anselm  Banduri 
to  Montfaucon.  Only  one  reading  has  been  quoted  from  it 
by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  viz.  i  yt^  imifoc,  which 
has  been  received  into  the  text  by  the  two  fast-mentioned 
editors,  as  well  as  by  Schott,  Vater,  Naebe,  Goeschen,  and 
Tittmann. 

XXI. — ^P.  The  CoDKX  Guklpherbytanus  A.  contains 
fragments  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  were  erased  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  in 
order  to  write  several  works  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

XXII* — Q-  The  Codex  Guelphbrbytanus  B.  is  also  a 
palimpsest  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  containing  fraff- 
ments  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  which  were  erased, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  some  treatises  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

XXin.-^R.  The  Codex  Tubinoxnsis  is  a  single  leaf  of 
thick  vellum  in  quarto,  written  on  both  sides,  in  &e  seventh 
century.    It  contains  John  i.  38—^. 

XXIV.— S.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  364.  contains  the  four 
Grospels  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius.  It  is  written  on 
vellum,  in  folio,  by  one  Michael,  a  monk,  in  the  year  949. 
It  almost  unifomuy  agrees  with  the  Constautinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

XXV. — ^T.  The  Codex  Borgianus  1.  is  a  fragment  of  a 

Codex  Cypiine  reads  ow»  «Mja«iv»  which  hi  teter  manuacrlpca  !•  altered  to 
•»«■•  «v«il«fv«,  becaoae  the  celebrated  antagoolat  of  Christiaoitr,  Por- 
phyry, had  used  It  as  a  groand  of  objootion.  Whh  the  Codex  Cyprius 
agree  the  Cambridge  Manaacrlpt,  the  Codices  Recti.  14.  (38.  of  Griesbach's 
notation),  and  66.  (17.  of  Griesbach),  several  of  toe  Moscow  manuscripts 
cited  by  Matthsi,  the  MemphMc  and  Eihiopic  versions,  together  with 
several  of  the  Ante-Hieronymiaa  versions,  and  among  the  uthers.  Jerome, 
Augustine,  CyrIL  Chrysotfom,  and  Epiphanloa.  This  reading  alone  proves 
that  the  Codax  Oyprtos  has  not  been  altered  fk^om  the  LaUat,  as  Wetst 
asserted  wlthont  any  aothority. 
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Gieek-Sahidie  mamueript  of  the  fifth  centaiy,  in  quarto,  con- 
taining John  Ti.  98 — 67.  and  yii.  6 — 8. 31.  It  was  published 
by  Georgi,  at  Rome,  in  1789,  with  the  Sahidic  yenion.  Its 
text  follows  that  of  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

XXVI.— U.  The  CoDBx  Nakianus  1.,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the 
Eusebian  canons.  It  is  nearly  entire,  and  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Bitch, 
by  whom  it  was  first  collated,  refers  it  to  the  tenth  or  eleyenth 
century ;  Dr.  Schola,  to  the  tenth  century. 

XXVlI. — ^V.  is  a  manuscript  in  the  librair  of  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Moscow,  thus  noted  oy  Matthsi  in  nis  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  It  is  written  on  yellum,  in  octavo,  and 
contains  the  four  Gospels.  From  Matt  i.  to  John  vii.  38.  is 
in  uncial  letters,  of  the  eiffhth  century;  from  John  yii.  39.  to 
the  end,  is  the  writing  of  Uie  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ; 
it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

XXVIII. — W.  is  a  fragment  annexed  to  the  Codkx  Rboius 
Parisiensis  314.,  containing  Luke  ix.  36—47.,  and  x.  12 — 83. 
It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  fiunily.  It  was  first  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholx. 

XXIX. — X.  The  CoDBX  LAKDSBunirsis,  formerly  Ingol- 
Btadiensis,  is  a  neatly  written  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  almost  uni- 
formly agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  Dobrowski, 
who  communicated  some  readings  from  this  manuscript, 
referred  it  to  the  eleventh  century :  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
collated  throughout  by  Dr.  SchoU.    To  the  text  of  the  Gos- 


pels of  Matthew  and  John  are  added  commentBries  'taken 
from  Chrysoetom,  on  John  xix.  16.  ef  $eq.  from  Origm  and 
Hesychius  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  Luke  from  Titos  oTBostra. 
Many  leaves  are  misplaced  by  the  carelessness  of  the  binder, 
and  there  are  numerous  chasms,  which  are  specified  bv  Dr. 
Scholx. 

XXX.^ — ^Y.  The  Codex  Bibuothic«  Babbbuhiaiub  225. 
is  a  fragment  in  folio,  of  the  ninth  century,  written  on  vellum. 
It  contains  John  xvi  4.  to  xix.  38.,  and  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

XXXI.— Z.  is  the  Conn  Rbscuptds  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow  of  that  col- 
lege. While  he  was  examining  different  books  in  its  library, 
he  met  with  a  very  ancient  Greek  manuscript,  on  certam 
leaves  of  which  he  observed  a  two-fold  wrilinff,  one  ancient 
and  the  other  comparatively  recent,  transcribed  over  the 
former.  The  original  writing  on  these  leaves  had  been 
greatly  defoced,  either  by  the  injuries  of  time,  or  by  art :  on 
close  examination,  he  found,  that  Uiis  ancient  wnting  con- 
sisted of  the  three  followinff  fragments  :-»The  Prophet  Isaiah, 
the  Evangelist  Saint  Matmew,  and  certain  orations  of  Gre- 
gory Nauanzen.  Hie  fragment,  containing  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Barrett  carefully  transcribed ;  and  the  whole  has 
been  accurately  engraved  in  fao-simile  by  the  order  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Univeraity,  thus  presenting  to  the  reader  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  original.^  The  accompanying  en- 
graving is  copied  from  Dr.  B.°b  first  plate. 


T 


OTAeiTocTureMecicoT 
xcocHN-ULNHCTenreei 
CHCTHCxiHxpocanrTo 

IJL  AP  u  c  nrcD  icoc  H CD TTpiK 

c or  iM  ep^o e i  nathtS nrc  e'r 
peeHeMrACTpiewoTCA 

oocHCp  2s.eO/iNHP/inrTHc 
A^T'M  N^ei  rjjLATe  i  c  jl  r 

eBOnr  AHBMAAej^A  ATTOAT 
Cil^THTHN- 


t  represents  the  18th  and  19th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  We  have  subjoined  the  same 
verses  in  ordinaiy  Greek  types,  with  a  literal  version  in 
parallel  columns. 

V.  la  ToTABmnrHrBNBxiior 

TaZHNMNH£TET»tl 
XHITHZMHTf  OSATTO. . , 
MAPlAZTQIOXH^nriN 
XT  NBAG  EINAT  TOTZET 
PHeHENTAXTPIEXOrZA- 
IKnHZATIOT* 
V.  Vk  laZH^ABOAKHPATTHX 
AlKAIOZONKAlMHeBA  . . . 
ATTHHAEirMATEIZAI 
BBOT  AHO  HA  Aer  AAUOAT. 
ZAIATTMN.  MBULWAT. 

Of  the  original  writing  of  this  manuscript,  which  Dr.  Bai^ 
lett  calls  the  Godb;  F€<y»,  only  «xty-four  leaves  reraam,  m  a 
very  mntUated  state :  each  page  contains  one  oolnmn;  and 


y.  19.  joraPHtBBinammAiiD 
smroAiomiAir  AMVMOTwixx . 


the  columns  in  general  eonsist  of  twenty-one  lines,  and  som^ 
times  (though  rarely)  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three ;  the 
lines  are  nearly  of  equal  lengths,  and  consist,  ordinarily,  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  square  letters,  written  on  vellum,  origi- 
nally of  a  purpk  colour,  but  without  any  accents.  From 
these  two  circumstances,  as  well  as  firom  the  division  of  the 
text,  the  OTthography,  mode  of  pointing,  abbreviations,  and 
from  some  other  considerations.  Dr.  Barrett,  with  great  pro- 
bability, fixes  its  age  to  the  sixth  centory.  This  manuscript 
follows  the  Alexandrian  Recension.  The  Coda  Eeetm^  or 
later  writing  (which  contains  several  tracts  of  some  Greek 
fathen),  he  attributes  to  a  scribe  of  Ae  thirteenth  century : 
d^ut  which  time  it  became  a  general  practice  to  erase 
ancient  vrntings,  and  insert  others  m  their  place.* 

t  The  tide  of  this  Intereidiif  (■ad  eompantiTelj  Uttte  lnioini>jNibUcatkm 
It  M  foDowi :  "  Bviof  eUum  Becundiim  Matthaom  ex  Oodke  Reacripio  in 
Bbliocbeca  OoDMiiBSa.  Trinicatis  juita  Dublin:  DescriFCmB  Open  o. 
fltudto  Johuwia  nurrett,  S.  T.  P.  BfDCOCL"  4lo. 

•  Dr.  Banrett'iProleioaMiM,  pp.  %-%, 
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XXXn.^Th6  C<H>ix  Harlbianus,  No.  6598.,  is  a  most 
splendid  Evangelistariam,  or  collection  of  lessons  from  the 
four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  uncial  Greek  letters, 
which  are  gilt  on  the  first  leaf,  and  coloured  and  ornamented 
aroughout  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eigrht  pages :  and,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the 
last  page,  was  wntten  by  one  Constsntine,  a  presbyter,  a.  d. 
995.  To  several  of  the  longer  sections,  titles  are  prefixed  in 
larger  characters.    The  passages  of  the  Gospels  are  noted  in 


^^^       -^ 


the 
726. 


margin,  as  they  occur,  by  a  later  hand,  and  between  paoes 
.  J.  and  729.  there  are  inserted  ten  leaves  of  papes^  contain* 
ing  the  series  of  Lessons  or  Extracts  from  the  Gospels, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Covell,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
1670->1677,  and  was  a  diligent  collector  of  MSS.  llie  an- 
nexed fao-simile,  from  the  third  page  of  this  precious  manu* 
script,  represents  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Saint  John's  Grospei. 


^   ,.  / 


In  ordinary  Greek  types,  with  a  literal  English  version  in 
parallel  eolnmns,  it  is  as  follows  :— 


eNOTAEIZEA 

PAKEnnnoTE* 

OMONOrENHXrX 
OaNEIZTONKOA 

noNTOrnpiEKEi 

NOZESHrHZATO* 


GDN0MANHATH8B 
ENATANYTIME-  

THEONLYBEGOTTBNSN 
WH0I8INTHEB0 
80M0FTHEFHRH 
EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 


The  lines  of  this  venerable  MS.  are  not  all  of  equal  length, 
some  containing  ten,  others  Jen  or  more  letters,  in  each  Ime. 
The  samejBODtractions  of  es  for  Siof  (Crotf),  np  for  n«nf 
{FaihiT)^  rx  for  Xw  (a  9Cfti\  &c.  which  occur  in  all  the  most 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  this  Evan- 
gelistarium.  This  manuscripL  which  was  unknown  to 
Griesbach,  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz,  for  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  He  numbers  it  153,  in  his  catalogue  of 
EvangBli8teria> 

XTuQII. — ^The  Codex  UrFsiniACHiAiius  2.  (1.  of  fiengePs 
notation,  and  No.  53.  of  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  catik- 
logues  of  manuscripts  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles),  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  two  leaves : 
it  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Hamburgh. 
Having  been  very  imperfectlv  described  by  Mains,  Wetstem, 
and  Bengel,  Dr."!!.  P.  C.  Henke  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice to  biblical  literature  by  subjecting  it  to  a  minute  critical 
examination,  the  result  of  which  he  published  atHelmstadt, 
in  180(>,  in  a  quarto  tract,  with  a  iac-simile  of  the  writing.^ 
According  to  this  writer,  the  Codex  Uffenbachianus  origifuJly 
consisted  of  one  temion,  or  six  leaves,  of  which  the  four 
middle  ones  are  lost.  It  is  wholly  written  in  rtd  uncial  cha- 
racters, slightly  differing  from  the  square  form  observable  in 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  The  accents  and  notes  of  aspi- 
ration ue  carefully  markea,  but  the  iota  subscriptum  nowhere 
occurs :  nor  are  any  stops  or  minor  marks  of  distinction  to  be 
seen,  except  the  frul  stop,  which  is  promiscuously  placed  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  a  page,  to  serve  as 

>  Dr.  Henke's  pubUeation  and  ftc-aiinlle  are  reprinted  bv  Pott  and  Ru- 
pertl,  la  their  Sjrllof  e  OommentadoDum  Theologicarom.  toI.  li.  pp.  1—33. 
Belmaiadt,  1801 ;  from  wbkh  our  aeooont  of  the  Codex  tJUbobachlaous  la 
abci^ied. 


a  comma,  a  colon,  or  a  full  point.  The  note  of  interrogation 
occurs  only  once,  viz.  in  Heo.  iii.  17.  after  the  word  ^um ;  but 
there  are  scarcelj  any  abbreviations  besides  those  wnich  we 
have  already  noticed  as  existing  in  the  Alexandrian  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts :  the  annexed  fac-simile  exhibits  the  first 
four  verses  and  part  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  tiie 
Hebrews. 

4MflT«  t  iSfa£«  rciiri  cw  AH 
iinmiuwdUtTCK  Juct.v. 

IJlUP  (OHTfrYltfNfT^i^M  UKIlUtt 

9vbN'nT3fiaCH'nun(/fHiuIT'THC2^ 


us 


ACGOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUBCBIFTB, 


[Pa«v  I,  Obav.  nf 


In  Engluh  thus  >^ 


THUFnTLCroTUKHKBEJICWfl 

•rrPOETHLHrCROVALLaTTEKSrATSIfT.l 

INfUNDRYPAKTSANODIVERSMANNBRfAN 

CIBNTLYOODWHOfPAKrrOTHKFATUXASlY 

THBPEOPHmiNTHKLASTOP 

TmSCDATSHATHSPOKENUNTOIT 

■BTAOSON'WHOMREHATHCONBTITUTKDHBfBOPA 

X.LTHIN<IS.BYWBOMALSOHUIADBTinEWOELDr 

WHOBEINOTHCBftlGHTNEaSOPOMOLOKTANinHIBS 

P&EB8IMAaEOFHIBPBBBON*ANDITP 

BOLDINOAJXTHI NOBB  YTHEWOKOOFPO  W 

BK*WHCNBYRIM8ELFPUK1PICATI0N 

OF8INBHBHADMADE-8AT 

DO  WNONTHBRIORTH  A  NOOrTHEM  AJCBTT 

ONHIOH'SOMUCHBETTBKBEINGMA 

DrrHANTHBANOBL8.A8AJIORXEX 

CBI.LENTNAMETHANTHEY 

REHATHOBTAINBD-FOKUNTOWHlCB[oftheUlg«U]HATHHBiAIDATAirY 


iL  Manutcriptt  contaitUn^  the  AVw  Tettameni  or  the  F^vr 
G*9pel»,  written  m  eureive  or  ordinary  Oreek  charactert^ 
-mhich  have  been  collated  and  cited  by  edUoro  of  the  Oreek 
T^otament  {and  eopeciaUy  by  Weittein  and  Orietbaeh), 
who  preceded  Dr,  Scholz,  by  whom  their  notation  ha»  been 
retained^  with  the  exception  of  jS/^mberOf  13.  87.  98.  100. 
107.  Ill,  113.  133. antf  173. 

1.  The  CoDBZ  Basileensib,  B.  VI.  27.  (noted  hj  Beagel 
Baa,  >.)  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
the  Revelation,  and  is  written  on  vellam  with  accents.  On 
account  of  the  subscriptions  and  pictures  which  are  found  in 
it  (one  of  which  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
sumamed  the  Wiae,  and  his  son  Conatantine  Porohyrogen- 
netus),  Wetatein  conjectures  that  it  was  written  in  Uieir  Ume, 
that  is,  in  the  tenth  century.  Michaelis  and  Griesbach  have 
acceded  to  this  opinion.  Erasmus,  who  made  use  of  it  for 
hia  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  aupposed  it  to  be  a  Latin- 
ising manuscript,  and  his  supposition  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Wetstein ;  but  Micnaelis  haa  vindicated  it  from 
this  charge,  and  asserts  that  it  is  entitled  to  very  great 
esteem.  According  to  Hag,  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  very 
different  from  the  text  of  the  other  parts  of  the  book.  Id  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  Recension ;  and  in  the  Gospels,  wi^  the 
Alexandrine  Recension. 

3.  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  VI.  25.  (noted  by  Bengel 
Bas,  /8.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fiAeenth  century,  containing 
the  four  Gospels.  Its  text  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan Recension.  It  was  used  by  Erasmus  for  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Codex  Cosendonceksis  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery  of  Canons  Regular  oi  the  Blesst^i  Virgin  at  Cor- 
sendonck  near  Tumhout.  It  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
century,  containing  the  whole  of  the  New  T^tament,  except 
the  Apocalypse.  It  was  used  by  Erasmus  for  his  second  edi- 
tion. Wetstein  charges  it  with  being  altered  from  the  Latin. 

4.  The  Codex  Regius  84.,  formeriy  2867.  (Stephani,  >.), 
is  «  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  yeUum  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  waa  partially  collated  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  subsequent  editors,  and  for  the  first  time  through^ 
out  by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  states  that  its  text  is  composed  from 
the  Alexandrine  and  Constantinopolitan  Recensions,  but  more 
finrauently  agrees  with  the  last. 

6.  The  Codex  Rboius  106.,  formerly  2871  (Stephani,  /.), 
contains  the  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Gomls  with  Prologues ;  it  is  written  on  vellum  in  ^e 
tweutti  century,  and  exhibits  a  mixed  text.  It  was  collated 
throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz.  Extracts  from  it  were  given  by 
Dr.  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach. 

6.  The  Codex  Rboius  112.,  formerly  3425,  and  then  2205. 
(Stephani, «.),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  12mo.  It  contains  the  Gospel,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  with  synaxaria,*  and  the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom. 
To  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  to 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  are 
prefixed  an  argument  and  index  of  chapters ;  to  the  remain- 
ing Catholic  Epistles  and  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  only  an  argu- 

«  Bach,  Dr.  Henke  hu  shown,  It  the  proper  renderinf  of  the  inicrtp- 
thm,  most  probebly  from  the  clrcomaUoce  of  lu  being  written  wtih  ver- 
Drilkm,  after  the  pettem  of  the  uicient  Imperial  letter*  petent,  which  were 
nauaiij  written  in  red,  purple,  or  lolden  charactera.  Codicia  Uffenbach- 
lani  RecenMB  Critlcua,  pp.  6—7.  of  voL  it.  of  Pott'a  and  Rupeiti'a  Sjliofe 
Commentationum  Theologicamm. 

•  Ob  the  Import  of  this  word  MS  note  1.  p.  SIB.  nipra. 


meot.  Thismttinscript  is  pronooioed  by  Midiaelis  to  be  of 
very  mat  importance :  it  has  the  following  chasms,  which 
were  first  discovered  by  Griesbach,  viz.  Matt.  L  l.~ii.  21. ; 
xxvi.  33—^3. ;  zxviL  26^— xxviii.  10. ;  Mark  i.  2.  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter;  and  John  xxL  2.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel. 
The  various  r«idings  from  this  manuscript  given  by  Knster 
and  Wetstein  are  very  inaccurate.  Matt.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xr. 
were  the  only  three  chapters  actually  collated  by  Griesbach. 
It  was  colkited  by  Dr.  Schols,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  Mark  i. — ^iy.  and  John  yii.  yiii.    The  text  is  a  mixed  one. 

7.  The  Contx  Rboius  71.,  foimeriy  2866.  (Stephani,  c.)* 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  written  on  vellnnif 
and  containing  the  four  Gospels,  withprologues,  synaxaria, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  and  ngures.  The  text  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension, 
thoneh  there  also  are  venr  manjr  Alexandrine  readinga.  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  it  in  Man  i. — ^vi.  and  John  iii.  6. 

8.  The  CoDBX  Reoius  49.,  ibimeriy  2242.  (Stephani,  f.), 
is  a  manuscript  on  Tellnm,  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  cor- 
rectly written,  in  folio,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Euaebian  canons,  and  svnazaria :  it  follows  the  Alexandrine 
Recension.  Michaelis^  account  of  this  manuscript  is  verr 
PM'plexed :  in  this  notice  we  have  adopted  the  numeration  of 
Dr.  Schola,  who  not  only  saw  it,  bat  collated  it  expressly  for 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

9.  The  CoDCX  Rboius  83.,  formerly  2862.  (Stephani,  i/g.), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written,  accoraing  to  the 
subscription,  m  the  year  1168,  while  Manuel  Porphyrogeone- 
tua  reigned  at  Constantinople,  Amauir  at  Jerusuem,  and 
William  II.  in  Sicily.  It  containa  the  four  Gospels,  with  tiie 
Eusebian  canons,  and  synaxaria.  The  text  for  the  mostnort 
agreea  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension.  Kua- 
ter  printed  extracts  from  this  mannscript,  which  were  retained 
in  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach'a  editions :  it  v^s  collated  hj 
Dr.  Scholz  in  Matt.  i. — ^viii.,  Mark  i. — ^iv.,  and  John  iv« — Hiu 

10.  The  CoDBX  Rboius  91.,  formeriy  2865.  and  8247. 
(Kuster,  Paris,  1),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  lour  Gospds,  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Griesbach,  and 
of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Scnolz.  Thia  manu- 
script came  from  Greece :  for  the  subscription  states  that  it 
was  given  in  1439  to  the  library  of  the  Canona  Regular  at 
Verona,  by  Dorotheus,  a  Greek  oy  nation,  and  archbishop  of 
Mitylene,  who  was  present  at  the  s^pod  convened  at  Florence 
[in  1438]  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Greek  aod  Latin 
churches.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Euaebian 
canons,  and  synaxaria.  Kuater^s  collation  is  by  no  means 
accurate :  ana  many  remarkable  readinga  were  omitted  by 
Wetatein,  according  to  Griesbach,  who  expresses  a  wish  for 
its  more  accurate  examination.  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  for 
Mark  i« — ^iv.  and  John  iv.— viii.  The  text  of  diia  mannscript, 
fbr  the  most  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the  ConstantinqMlitan 
Recension. 

11.  'Fhe  Codex  Rboius  121.  and  122.,  formerly  3424. 
*'"*"-,  is  a  small  octavo  manuscript  in  two  volumes,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz,  but  of  the  tenth 
century  in  the  judgment  of  Montfaucon.  It  is  neatly  exe- 
cuted, and  contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian 
canons.  Kuster  has  printed  some  readings  irom  this  mann- 
script, ^hich  was  collated  anew  by  Scholz ;  who  states  that 
its  readings,  for  the  most  part,  follow  those  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan Recension,  though  there  are  many  readings  pecn- 
liar  to  the  Alexandrine  manuscripts. 

12.  The  Codex  Rboius  230.  is  a  quarto  mannscript  on 
vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  the  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria,  tiie  Eusebian  canons,  prologues,  figures,  and  com- 
mentaries. A  very  few  instances  excepted,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  Recension.  It  was  collated  for  the  Gos- 
pels of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  has  sub- 
stituted this  manuscript  for  No.  12.  of  Wetstein^s  notation 
(*  12  of  Griesbach),  in  the  place  of  three  manuscripts  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  viz.  185."  (No.  120.  t«/ro),  85.  (No. 
119.  infra),  and  another  manuscript,  at  present  unknown,  the 
readinga  of  whidi  and  this  number  had  been  confounded 
toffether  by  Wetstein. 

13.  The  Codex  Regius  50.,  formeriy  2244.*  (Knster,  Pa- 
ris, 6.),  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  twelfUi 
century,  accor£ng  to  Scholz,  of  the  thirteenth  century  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  and  of  the  twelfUi  or  thirteenth  century 
according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains  itte  four  Gospels,  wim 
synaxaria,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine  Recension.  It  has 
the  following  chasms,  vis.  Matt  i.  1. — ii.  21.  xxvi.  33 — 53. 
zxvii.  26.— xxviii.  10.,  Mark  i.  21 — 45.,  and  John  xxi.  2—85. 
It  was  negligently  collated  by  Kuster  and  Wetstein,  and 
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more  dilitfentiy  by  Griesbaeh ;  who,  in  thom  parte  which  he 
collated,  dieeoTered  not  fewer  than  six  hnndrra  yarioos  read- 
ings which  had  been  omitted  by  Knater.  It  was  collated 
anew  by  M.  Begtrap,  a  Danish  mvine,  in  1797 ;  from  whose 
labours  Dr.  Bircht  and  Dr.  Schula'  sererally  obtained  nnme- 
X0118  additional  Marions  readings. 

14.  The  CoDCX  Rcoius  70.,  formerly  3434.  and  2396., 
(Knster,  Paris,  7.),  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  yery  neatly 
and  correctly  written  in  the  year  964,  as  appears  irom  the 
subscription.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Euse- 
bian  canons,  figures,  and  the  paschal  canon;  and  follows  the 
Consiantinopontan  text  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  Matt, 
▼ii. — ^xxi.,  Mark  i. — ^yi.,  Luke  iii.  iy.  ix.  xi.,  and  John  iii. 

-ix. 

15.  The  Codex  Recmus  64t,  formerly  3868.,  and  afterwards 
3333.  (Kttster,  Paris,  8.),  is  a  yery  neat  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels,  of  the  tenth  century,  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
pictures,  and  synaxaria.  Extracts  from  it  were  giyen  by 
Kuster ;  and  Dr.  Schola  collated  the  chief  parts  of  the  Gos^ 
pels  of  Matthew,  Marie,  and  John. 

16.  The  Codex  Rkoius  54.,  formerly  1881.,  is  a  neatly 
written  Gieek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  collated  by  Wetstein ;  and  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  tne  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  select  passages 
from  the  other  Gospels.  The  text  of  this  manuscnpt  rarely 
departs  from  the  receiyed  text ;  but  it  has  some  Alexandrine 
vi»dings. 

17.  The  Codex  Reoivs  55.,  formeriy  2083.,  and  after- 
wards 3344.,  is  a  folio  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
containing  the  four  Gospels  with  a  Latin  yersion.  Accord- 
ing to  Wetstein  and  Sctiolx,  it  was  written  in  France,  by 
Greorge  Hermonymus  of  Sparta,  who  was  Greek  professor  at 
Paris,  and  the  preceptor  of  Budaeus  and  Reucnlin.  Wet- 
stein examined  this  manuscript,  but  only  in  a  yery  cursory 
manner,  aocordinff  to  Griesbach,  who  has  giyen  more  ex- 
tracts from  it.  T^e  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  select  passages  of 
the  other  Gospels,  were  collated  by  Scholz,  who  states  that 
this  manuscript  yery  rarely  departs  from  the  receiyed  text. 

18.  Hie  Codex  Reoius  47.,  formerly  3341.,  was  written 
in  the  year  1364;  it  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  pro- 
logues, sjniaxaria,  psalms,  and  hymns.  7*he  Gospels  and 
Acts  were  collated  by  Scholz,  who  examined  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament  cursorily.  Its  text  closely 
follows  diat  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

19.  The  Codex  Rboius  189.,  formerly  437.,  also  numbered 
1880m  is  the  same  manuscript  which  Wetstein  cites  as  the 
Codex  Regius  1869.  It  was  written  on  yellum  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on  John, 
and  scholia  on  the  other  Gospels.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  there  are  some  changes 
which  haye  been  introduced  from  an  Alexandrine  copy.  T^s 
manuscript  was  collated  throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

.  30.  The  Codex  Regius  188.,  formerly  1883.,  was  brought 
from  the  East  in  1669.  It  was  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  contains  tiie  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on  Matthew, 
ana  the  commentaries  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  or 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  on  Mark ;  of  Titus  of  Bostra,  and 
other  fathers,  on  Luke ;  and  of  John  Chrysostom  and  other 
fathers  on  John.  Further,  there  are  scholia  written  in  the 
outer  margin ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  Gospel  are  disserta- 
tions on  yarious  topics  by  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Isidorus 
Hippolytos  of  Thebes,  Sophronius,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ana  others.  A  later  copyist  has  supplied  some  omissions  in 
the  text,  as  in  Mark  ix.  5.  37.  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  it  is  stated  that  this  Gospel  was  transcribed  from  accu- 
rate manuscripts,  and  collated ;  and  nearly  the  same  assertion 
is  made  at  the  close  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  The 
text,  for  the  most  part,  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension ;  but  it  has  many  Alexandrine  readings,  chiefly  in 
those  passages  which  haye  been  altered  by  a  later  hand.  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  the  greater  part  of  this  manuscript. 

31.  The  Codex  Keoius  68.,  formerly  3860.  and  1007., 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  tenth 
oentury  on  yellum,  together  with  synaxaria,  written  on  paper 
by  a  later  hand.  Wetstein  cited  this  manuscript  only  on 
John  yiii.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt  i. — ^xi.,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  John  iy.  y.  yii.  yiii.  It  belongs  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

33.  The  Codex  Regius  73.,  formerly  2244.  (incorrectly  cited 
by  Wetstein  on  John  yiii.  as  No.  3343.},  Colbertinns  3467,  is 

>  In  hSft  Vari»  LectkmM  ad  Textnm  It.  Evangeliorum.    Haaoin.  1801. 
•  Id  his  tbird  edition  of  GriesbMb's  GreekTeMament,  toL  i.  BeioUoi, 
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a  manuscript  on  yellum,  correctly  written  in  the  eleyentfa 
century.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  which  are  mutilated 
in  Matt.  i. — ^ii.  3.  and  John  xiy.  33.  to  xyi.  37.  Some  ieayes 
are  transposed  by  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder.  Its 
orthography  and  text  coincide  with  those  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  and 
also  by  Scholz,  who  states  that  there  are  traces  of  readings 
which  were  added  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

33.  The  Codex  Reoius  77.,  formerly  ^61  and  3947,  Col- 
bertinus  3947,  contains  the  four  Gospels  written  on  yellum 
in  the  eleyenth  century,  with  a  LaUn  yerson  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  i.  1« — ^ly.  18.,  which  yery  rarely  differs  from 
the  Vulgate.  It  is  mutilated  in  Matt.  i.  1.— xyh.  Luke  xxiy. 
46.  to  John  ii.  30.,  and  in  xx.  xxi.  34,  35.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Scholz. 

34.  The  Codex  Reoius  178.,  formeriy  ^^f  Colbertinafl 
4113,  on  yellum,  of  the  eleyenth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels with  a  commentary,  and  with  synaxaria  which  appear 
to  haye  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  It  is  mutilated  from 
Matt  xxyii.  30.  to  Mark  iy.  33.  This  manuscript  follows 
the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

35.  The  Codex  Reoius  191.,  formerly  1880,  Colbertinug 
!59,  is  a  folio  manuscript  on  yellum  of  the  tenth  century, 

containing  the  Gospel  with  scholia.  The  text  is  composed 
from  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  copies.  It  has  the 
following  chasms,  yiz.  MatL  xxiii.  1.— xxy.  43.  Mark  i.  1. 
—yii.  36.  Luke  yiii.  31 — 41.  ix.  44 — 64.  x.  39.— xi.  4.  and 
John  xiii.  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  that  Gospel.  Many 
Ieayes  haye  been  transposed  by  the  error  or  caruessness  of 
the  bookbinder ;  the  wnole  of  this  manuscript  was  collated 
by  Scholz. 

36.  The  Codex  Reoius  78.,  formeriy  3344. 5.,  Colbertinus 
4078,  is  a  manuscript  on  yellum  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
neatly  and  correctly  written  by  one  Paul,  a  presbyter,  and 
containing  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary  ana  the  Eusebian 
canons.  Its  text  almost  always  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ;  though  there  are  many  Alexandrine  read- 
ings.   It  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and  ^holz. 

37.  The  Codex  Reoius  115.,  formeriy  3863,  Colbertinus 
6043,  in  Dr.  Mill's  notation  Colb.  1.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleyenth  century,  neatly  and  correctly  written,  and  containing 
the  Gospels  with  synaxaria  and  pictures.  John  xyiii.  3.  to 
the  end  of  that  gospel  is  written  on  cotton  paper,  in  the  foni^ 
teenth  century.  Though  this  manuscript  has  not  a  few  pe- 
culiar readings,  and  such  as  arc  common  to  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  yet  it  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan text.  It  was  collated  again  both  by  Wetstein,  and 
by  Scholz.  Michaelis  states  that  in  this  manuscript  many 
readings  haye  been  erased,  and  others  substituted  in  their 
stead. 

38.  The  Codex  Reoius  379.,  formerly  3013,  Colbertinus 
4075,  (MUl,  Colb.  1.^  is  a  manuscript  of  the  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, not  yery  correctly  written :  it  chiefly  follows  the  Alex- 
andrine recension,  though  it  has  many  readings  which  are 

SMSuliar  to  the  receiyed  text  and  to  itself.  It  contains  the 
ospels  with  synaxaria,  and  it  has  the  following  chasms. 
Matt.  yii.  17. — ^ix.  18.  xiy.  33. — ^xvi.  10.  xxyi.  70. — xxyiL 
48.  Luke  xx.  19.^xxii.  46.  John  xii.  40.^xiii.  1.,  xy.  34. 
—xyi.  13.  xyiii.  16—28.  xx.  30. — ^xxi.  6.  18—35.  It  was 
collated  anew  and  described  by  Scholz. 

39.  The  Codex  Reoius  89.,  formerly  3860,  Colbertinns 
4705  (in  Mill,  Colb.  3.),  a  manuscript  on  yellum  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia,  and  fragments  of 
the  Eusebian  canons.  I^qme  lost  Ieayes  in  the  Gospels  of 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  haye  been  added  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 7*hough  it  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  it  has  numerous  Alexandrine  readings  which  haye 
been  added  by  some  corrector.  This  manuscript  was  col- 
lated by  Scholz  in  Matt  i.-— y.,  and  John  y.— yiii. 

30.  The  Codex  Regius  100.,  formerly  2860,  Colbertinus 
4444  (in  Mill,  Colb.  4.),  is  a  manuscript  written  on  paper  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  George  Hermonymus  of  Sparta ;  it 
contains  the  Gospets,  and  not  the  first  sixteen  chapters  only 
of  Matthew,  as  Mill  and  after  him  Wetstein  and  Griesbacn 
haye  asserted.  Its  text  yaries  little  from  that  of  No.  17,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Scholz 
collated  it  for  select  passages  of  the  Gospels. 

31.  The  Codex  Reoius  94.,  formerly  3665,  Colbertinus 
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$063,  is  a  maniifloript  on  Tellnm,  of  the  thirteenth  oentniy. 
It  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prayers.  Many  parts  of  this 
manuscript,  which  were  ill  wntten,  haTe  been  erased.  The 
text  is  tliat  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family:  it  was  collated 
by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

33.  The  CoDBZ  Regius  116.,  formerly  3860,  Colbertinus 
6511,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  on  veil  am,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  but  Matt.  i.  1.— x.  23.  xxiv.  1&— ^0.  Luke 
zxii.  36.->-Jonn  iv.  30.  are  wanting.  This  manuscript  was 
evidently  used  for  ecclesiastical  punposes ;  its  text  is  mixed, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  follows  tne  ConstantinopoUtan  recen- 
sion.   It  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

33.  The  CoDix  Reoius  14.,  formerly  1871,  Colbertinas 
8844  (in  Mill.  Colb.  8.  for  the  Gospels,  Colb.  6.  for  the  Acts, 
and  Colb.  7.  for  the  Epistles),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 
century  according  to  Scholz,  and  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains  part  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  extremities  of 
almost  all  the  leaves  are  torn,  and  many  leaves  are  transposed 
by  the  book  binder.  It  agrees  throughout  with  the  Alexan- 
drine recension.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Wetstein, 
Griesbach  (in  Matt,  i.— xviii.),  begtrup,  and  agam  through- 
out by  Scholz. 

34.  The  Codex  Coisliniakusi  195.,  is  a  manuscript  ele- 
gantly written  on  vellum,  on  Mount  Athoe,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  a  catena,  prologues,  and 
figures.  The  text  closely  agrees  with  that  of  the  (Jonstanti- 
nopolitan  recension.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

35.  Codex  CoisLimANVs  199.,  contains  the  New  Testa- 
ment, written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  oentunr :  it  has  been 
corrected  in  many  places.  The  text  very  rarenr  differs  from 
the  textus  receptus :  it  was  cursorily  collated  botn  by  Wetetein 
and  by  Scholz. 

36.  The  Codex  Coislinianvs  30.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century  on  vellum,  brought  from  Mount  Athos :  it 
contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prefaces, 
and  commentaries.  The  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family ;  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

37.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  21.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
eontains  the  Gospels  with  scholia,  the  Eusebian  canons, 
synaxaria,  and  figures.  Ito  text  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetetein 
and  Scholz. 

38.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  300.,  (Stephani  d-.)  is  a  ma- 
nuscript of  the  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Scholz,  but 
of  the  thirteenth  century  aocordingto  Griesbach.  It  conteins 
the  New  Testament,  except  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with 
figures,  and  is  mutilated  m  Matt.  xiv.  15.— xv.  30.  xx.  14. 
— xxi.  37.  and  Mark  xii.  3. — ^xiii.  It  follows  the  Consten- 
tinopolitan  recension ;  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetetein 
and  Scholz. 

39.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  33.,  formerly  315.,  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  century :  according  to  the  subscrip- 
tion it  was  presented  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  on 
Mount  Athoe  in  the  year  1318.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels 
with  commentaries,  and  follows  the  Constentinopolitan  recen- 
sion ;  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetetein  and  Scholz. 
This  manuscript  was  presented  to  Louis  IX.  king  of  France, 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  Palaeologus. 

40.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  33.,  formerly  375.,  a  manu- 
script of  the  eleventh  century,  brought  from  Mount  Athos, 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  commentaries  and  the  Euse- 
bian canons.  It  is  defective  from  John  xx.  35.  to  the  end. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Wetetein  and  Scholz. 

41.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  34.,  formerly  141.,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  with  commentaries,  and 
was  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Wetetein,  and  again  cursorily  by  Scnolz. 

43.  The  Codex  Medic aus  Pithoei  is  a  manuscriot  of  the 
four  Gospels,  the  readings  of  which  were  extracted  oy  Peter 
Pithou,  and  written  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550.  These  readings  were  communicatea  to  Dr. 
Mill  by  Mr.  Bernard,  the  purchaser  of  that  copj ;  and  from 
Mill  they  have  been  copied  by  Wetetein,  Griesbach,  and. 

«  The  Codicet  Coiiliotanl  derive  their  name  from  Coisttn,  Bfehop  of 
Metz,  to  wliom  they  were  bequeathed  bT  the  celebrated  Chancellor  de- 

J:uler,  who  died  in  1672.  Thej  are  deecnbed  by  Montfaucon  In  the  "  Bib- 
ioUteca  CDisliniaoa,  ollm  aecuieriaoa."  Paria,  Ulb,  foUo.  (HsrcH's 
Michaeiia,  toL  ii.  part  IL  p.  TSa) 
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Scholz.  Amelotte,  who  professes  to  have  used  this  raann- 
script,  stetes  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  collect  at  Troves 
in  his  time  (the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century).  Dr. 
Schols  sought  for  it  in  vain  in  the  different  libraries  of  France, 
and  says  that  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  city  of  Troyes.  'Hie 
readings  of  this  manuscript  coincide  with  those  of  th6  Alex 
andrine  recension. 

43.  The  Codix  Grjbcus  4.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal 
at  Paris,  formeriy  called  the  Codex  San-Maglorianns,  is  a 
manuscript  of  ^e  eleventh  or  twelfth  centoiy,  m  two  volumes 
4to. :  the  firat  conteins  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons ; 
the  second,  the  Acte  and  Epistles.  It  acrrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension;  Amelotte  and  Simon  both  used  this 
manuscript;  which,  firom  the  subscription  to  the  second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy*  appeare  to  have  been  written  at  Ephesus. 
It  was  collated  for  select  chapters  by  Scholz. 

44.  The  CoDKX  Missy  anus,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
fNo.  4949  of  the  additional  manuscripte),  is  a  mamincript  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  Cesar  de 
Missy  procured  from  Mount  Athos,  and  collated  for  W>tetein, 
to  whom  he  communicated  ite  readings.  Like  all  other 
manuscripte  brought  from  that  mountain,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constentinopoliten  recension. 

45.  The  Concx  Barocciaitus  31.,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  1.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels  on  vellum,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  figures.  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  It  was  collateid  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  after- 
wards in  select  passages  by  Griesbach. 

46.  The  CoDBX  Babocciahus  89.,  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  9.)  vraa 
written  in  the  fifteenth  centunr.  It  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, wiUi  synaxaria,  the  Eusebian  canons,  and  figures.  It 
was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  was  afterwards  examined  by 
Griesbach  for  readings  on  Marie  xii.  which,  he  asserts,  had 
been  neglected  by  Dr.  Mill. 

47.  The  CoDBX  Bodleianus  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  6.)  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 
Arcnbishop  Usher  was  the  first  who  procured  extracte  nom 
this  manuscript,  which  were  inserted  m  the  sixth  volume  of 
Bishop  Walton*s  Polvglott,  whence  they  were  taken  by  Mill 
and  by  subsequent  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  it  fol- 
lows tne  Constentinopolitan  recension. 

48.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  70  ib  a  manu- 
script of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  Gospels  with 
scholia,  and  the  Easebian  canons.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopoliten  recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill. 

49.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Roe.  1.  conteins  the  four 
Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  which  were  collated  by 
Mill.    It  agrees  with  the  Constentinopoliten  recension. 

&0.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  D.  122.  (in  Mill, 
Laud.  1.),  conteins  the  Gospels  with  commentaries:  it  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopoliten  recension.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  more 
accurately  by  Griesbach  on  Mark  iv. — vii.  and  Luke  viii.  ix. 
This  manuscript  is  defective  from  Matt.  i.  1.  to  ix.  36.  xii. 
3 — ^24.  and  xxv.  20 — 31.  and  John  v.  18.  to  the  end.  Mark 
xiv.  40.  to  the  end  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 

51.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  C.  715.,  63  (in 
Mill,  Laud.  2.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  prologues.  It  hss 
many  readings  in  common  with  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.    It  was  collat^  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

52.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  C.  28.  (in  Mill, 
Laud.  5.)  was  written  in  the  year  1286,  and  contains  the 
Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constentinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  firet  by  Mill,  and  afterwards  more  accurately 
b^  Griesbach,  on  Mark  iii.  Luke  iv.  y.  vi.  and  John  v.  1*-^. 
vii.  53.— viii.  19. 

53.  The  Codex*  Seuheni  I.,  irritten  in  the  fourteen^  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels :  it  follows  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill. 

54.  The  Codex  Seldbni  2.,  written  in  1338,  oontaihs  the 
Gospels  with  synaxaria,  and  follows  the  Constantinq>olitan 
recension.    It  was  collated  by  Mill. 

55.  The  Codex  Seldbni  3.,  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, also  contains  the  Gospels  with  synaxaria.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Mill,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

56.  The  Codex  Lincolniensis  1.,  belonging  to  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  was  written  in  1502.    It  contains  the  Gos- 

•  The  SeMsn  Ifannirripn  ars  frtMrrsd  te  tbe  Bodkiaa  tibcsry,  n 
Ojcford. 
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pelB,  and  follows  the  Constantiiiopolitan  reoension.  It  was 
collated  by  Bishop  Walton  and  Dr.  Mill. 

57.  The  Codex  MAGDALUfsis  1.,  belonging  to  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  EpisUee, 
Psalms,  and  Hymns.  It  was  written  in  Uie  elevenUi  century, 
and  is  defective  in  Mark  i.  1— II.,  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  1  and  2  Corinthians.  It  was  collated  by  Bishop 
Walton,  Hammond,  and  Mill,  and  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan  famUy. 

68.  The  CoDKX  Nov.  Coll.  I., in  the  library  of  New  Col- 
ege,  Oxford,  is  oi  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  was  collated  by 
Walton,  and  Mill.  Dr.  Scholz  has  not  indicated  with  what 
recension  this  and  the  two  following  manuscripts  agree. 

59.  The  CoDix  Gontilu  bt  (vAII  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels  belonging  to  Cains  College,  Cambridge.    It 


was  collated  by  Walton,  carefully  examined  by  Mfll,  and 
insoected  by  Wetstein. 

60.  The  CoDKX  CANTABRieiERSis,  Dd.  9.  69.  formerly 
Mori  1.,  contains  the  Gospels  very  neatly  written  on  paper, 
in  1397,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  a  more  modem  hand.  It  nas 
the  Ammonian  sections,  without  reference  to  the  Eusebian 
canons ;  and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill. 

61.  The  CoDix  MoinTOBTiAifus  or  MoirrroRTii,  also  called 
DuBUNKNSis,  is  a  manuscript  containing  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  preserve  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Archbishop  tlsher.  It 
derives  its  name  of  Monttbrtianus  from  havinff  belonged  to 
Dr.  Montfort,  previously  to  coming  into  Usher^  possession. 
It  has  acquired  much  celebrity  as  being  supposed  to  be  the 
only  manuscript  that  has  the  much-contestedf  clause  in  1  John 
v.  7, 8.  of  which  the  following  is  a  iao-simile : 


oa/'  >f  idSifffiv  CI  fuifh 

Kil  cVtoi  JlSis,  i  i<nl  Yal  ^s  ^mlJl/^'fi' 
tPu^  ^y  ^ii  Y^.^il9<t^viy^p,\^dUMj  if -my 

M.Uuiftl/f^Y$  VS^i  Too  HoC^OiUf^  • 


In  English,  literally  thus, 

for  there  are  three  that  bear 
witn[efli]  in  heaven,  father,  Wbrd,  and  holy  spirit,  And  these 
three  are  one*  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witn[e8B]  on  earth, 
spirit,  water,  and  blood*  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  raen,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater,  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which 
he  hath  testified  of  his  son. 

The  CoDKX  MoNTFORTiANVS  is  the  same  manuscript  which 
was  cited  by  Erasmus  under  the  title  of  Codex  Brilannicus, 
who  inserted  the  disputed  passage  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament  on  its  authontv.  It  is  written  in  small 
Greek  characters  on  thick  glazedi  paper,  in  duodecimo,  and 
without  folios.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  fac-simile)>  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  most 
probably  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  similarity 
of  its  writing  to  that  of  other  manuscripte  of  the  same  time. 
He  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  existed  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  is  inclined  to  think  it  the  work  of  an  unknown 
Dold  cntic,  who  formed  a  text  from  one  or  more  manuscripts 
in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  sparing  of  his  own  conjectural  eiTSf^ndaiioEii^,  fifi  it 
possesses  various  readings  which  exist  in  j^q  ma^nti script  jet 
discovered.  But  how  far  the  writer  has  in  tiny  place  ffvith- 
fully  copied  the  text  of  any  particular  anchnt  mAnu9<^ript, 
is  more  &an  can  be  determined.  In  the  early  p^rt  of  the 
last  century,  Mr.  Martin  claimed  for  this  muTmsi^npt  <)o  early 
a  date  as  the  eleventh  century.  But  Bisliop  Marsh,  titter 
Griee^ach,  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as  xuodern  as  the  df- 
teenth  or  sixteenth  century.  The  Codex  Montfortianus,  he 
observes,  **made  ite  appearance  about  the  year  1530:  and 
that  the  manuscript  had  lust  been  written,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, is  highly  probable,  because  it  appeared  at  a  critical 
juncture,  audits  appearance  answered  a  particular  purpose.' 

>  Oar  enmTlnfls  copied  (bjr  permission)  fVora  the  ftus-siinile  prefixed 
to  the  ReT.  vr.  A.  Clarke's  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Liters- 
tare,  12mo.  London,  1807.  This  iac-simile  was  traced  by  the  accurste  hand 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College ;  by  whom  Dr. 
Clarke's  engraving  was  collated  with  the  original  manuscript,  to  as  to 
represent  it  with  the  otmost  fideHty. 

•  "  Erasmus  bad  published  two  editions  of  the  Chre«k  Testament,  one  in 
1616^  the  other  in  ldl9,  both  of  which  were  without  the  words  that  begin 
with  »*  rm  evpavM  and  end  with  iv  th  ^n,  in  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7,  S.  This  omiatwn,  as  It  was  called  by  those  who  paid  more  deference  to 
the  Latin  translation  than  to  the  Greek  origini^  ejqMsed  Brasmos  to  much 
censore,  though,  in  fact,  the  complaint  was  (or  non-addition.  Erasmus^ 
therefore,  very  properly  answered,  '  Addend!  de  meo,  quod  Gnecis  deeat, 
provineiam  non  snsceperam.'  He  promised,  however,  thsi  though  he  could 
not  insert  in  a  Greek  edition  what  he  had  never  found  in  a  Greek  mann- 


•cript,  he  woaU  insert  the  peeaage  in  his  next  edition,  if  in  the  mean  time 
a  Gree*  .  - .     ~ 

vearai       . 

lISi  in  Englaod  which  contained  the  passage.    At  the  same  time  a  copy  of 


a  G^eek  MB.  eovM  be  discovered  which  had  the  passage. 

vear  after  that  declaration,  Erasmus  was  informed  that  there  was  a  Ckeek 


In  less  than  a 


. ,  .,       I     '  Bishop Blarsh's  Lectures, 

the  passage,  as  contained  in  that  BIS.,  was  eoqununicated  to  Erasmus :  and    Bfr.  Archaeacon  Travis.  (Leipzig,  1'    . 
« w-  w_^ ._.^  . ..^ ... ._  ^.-  --^  _^«^ ^w.-^    notes.    MiehaaOa,  voL  H.  part  i.  pp.  2W— 

1  Clarke'a  Saccetsioo  of  Sacred  Literature,  pp. 


Eraaoiaa,  as  he  had  promlaed  Inserted  that  copy  ia  hla  next  edidon.  which  , 
waapabSshedtailSBi" 

Vol.  L  9  H 


But,  whether  written  for  the  occasion  or  not,  it  could  not 
have  been  written  very  long  before  the  fifteenth  century; 
for  this  manuscript  has  the  Latin  chapters,  Ibouffh  the  jt«^«x«M 
of  £usebius  are  likewise  noted.  Now  the  LaUn  chapters 
were  forei^  to  the  usa^  of  the  Greek  Church,  before  the 
introduction  of  printed  ^itions,  in  which  the  Latin  chapters 
were  adopted,  as  well  for  the  Greek  as  for  the  Latin  Testa- 
ment. Whatever  Greek  manuscripts  therefore  were  written 
with  Latin  chapters,  were  written  in  the  West  of  Europe, 
where  the  Latin  chapters  were  in  use.  They  were  written 
by  the  Greeks,  or  by  the  descendants  of  those  Greeks,  who 
fled  into  the  West  of  Europe,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  who  then  besan  to  divide  their  manuscripts  ao- 
cordinff  to  the  usaoje  of  the  country,  in  which  they  fixed 
their  abode.*  The  Dublin  manuscript,  therefore,  if  not  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  in  the  third 
edition  of  Erasmus,^  could  hardly  have  been  written  more 
than  fifty  years  before.  And  how  widely  those  critics  have 
erred  in  their  conjectures,  who  have  supposed  that  it  was 
written  so  eariy  as  the  twelfth  century,  appeare  from  the  fact 
that  the  Latin  chapters  were  not  invented  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury.* But  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
composition  of  the  Dublin  manuscript,  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  text  of  that  manuscript,  which  is  a  servile  imitation  of 
the  Latin  Vulflrate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  how  it 
follows  the  Vulgate  at  the  place  in  question.  It  not  only 
agrees  with  the  Vulsate,  in  the  insertion  of  the  seventh 
verse :  it  follows  the  Vulgate  also  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
verse,  having  ^(Ptmc,  where  all  other  Greek  manuscripts 
have  mw/jui :  and  in  the  eighth  verse  it  omits  the  final  clause 
which  had  never  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
was  not  omitted  even  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  beibre  the 
thirteenth  century.^  Such  is  the  character  or  that  solitaiy 
manuscript,  which  is  opposed  to  the  united  evidence  of  all 
former  manuscripts,  including  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  ^e 
Codex  Alexandnnus."'  Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  date  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  can  be  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  uncollated  parts  of 
this  manuscript  were  collated  by  the  late  Rev,  Dr.  Barrett, 

■  "There  are  three  Greek  manuscripts  with  the  Latin  chapters  in  the 
University  Library  at  Cambridge,,  marked  Hh.  6.  IZ  Kk.  6.  36.  and  LL  2. 13. 
That  which  is  marked  LI.  2. 13.,  and  is  evidently  the  oldest  of  the  three,  was 
written  at  Paris  bv  Jerom  of  Sparta,  for  the  use  and  at  the  expense  of  a 

geraon  called  Bodet,  as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  it  Now  Jerom  of 
parta  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

•  "  The  third  edition  of  Erasmus  has  1  John  v.  7.  pneiMly  fa  the  words 
of  the  Dublin  MS." 

•  See  p.  2ia  svora. 

•  "  Here  there  is  sa  addltlooal  proof,  respecting  the  sge  of  the  Dublin 

93-26.  See  also  his  letters  to 
Pref.  pp.  xvtf.  xvlii.  xxHi.  in  the 
"  B^^  PP.7B6-7W.    Dr.X 
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of  Trinity  College,  Doblin,  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament ;  beeinninff  with  Rom.  ii.  and  ending  with 
the  ApocaWpse,  inclu£ng  also  a  collation  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  from  chap.  xxii.  27.  to  chap.  xxTiii.  3.  This  col- 
lation, comprising  thirty-fiTe  pages,  forms  the  third  part  of 
his  fao-stmile  edition  of  the  Codex  Rescriptns  of  St.  Mat- 
thew^s  Gospel. 

62.  The  CoDBX  CAifTABUGiENSM  K.  k.  5.  35.,  formerly 
belonging  to  Henry  Googe,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
written  on  paper  in  the  fineenth  century.  Its  readings  were 
first  printed  in  the  London  Polygtutt,  whence  they  were 
copied  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Schols.  It.  fol- 
iows  the  Oonstantinopolitan  recension. 

63.  llie  CoDBX  UssBsii  1.,  now  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, where  it  is  marked  D.  20.,  is  a  folio  manuscript  on  vel- 
lum, containing  the  four  Gospels  with  commentaries.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  this  manuscript  were  given  in  Bishop  Fell's  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John.  It  was  collated  for  Dr.  Mill  on  all  the  Gospels  by 
Richard  Bulkley.  Wetstein  suspected  that  this  manuscript 
is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  which  Griesbach  remarks  is 
scarcely  probable. 

64.  The  Codex  Ussbrii  2.,  also  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin (F.  1.),  formerly  belonged  to  a  Dr.  Goaa.  It  is  a  manu- 
script on  vellum,  in  8vo.  containing  the  Gospels,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Mill  and  Wetstein 
conjectured  that  this  is  the  same  manuscript  which  Bishop 
Walton  quotes  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglou 
by  the  abbreviation  Em.  as  belonging  either  to  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  to  some  fellow  of  that  Col- 
lege. This,  however,  is  far  from  being  certain.  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  have  severally  omitted  the  readings 
of  the  manuscript  Em.  Henry  Dodwell  j|[ave  extracts  from 
this  manuscript  to  Bishop  Fell ;  and  Richard  Bulkley,  to 
Dr.  Mill. 

65.  The  CoDBX  Harlbianus  5776.,  formerly  cited  as  Co- 
vellianus  1.,  is  one  of  five  manuscripts,  brought  from  the 
East  by  Dr.  John  Covell :  it  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  prologues,  and  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Mill.  Griesbach  merely  says  that  it  is  not  very  ancient. 
Scholz  refers  it  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

66.  The  CoDBX  Thoma  Galb,  contains  the  Gospels  with 
synaxaria,  part  of  the  Eusebian  canons  and  scholia.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated by  Mill.    No  age  has  been  assigned  to  this  manuscript. 

67.  The  CoDBX  HuNTiifOTONiANus  2.,  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
was  brought  from  the  East  oy  Dr.  Robert  Huntington.  It 
contains  Die  Gospels,  and  is  imperfect  from  John  vi.  64.  to 
the  end.    This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill. 

68.  The  CoDBX  Whelbri  1.,  now  belonging  to  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  was  brought  from  the  East  by  Sir  George 
Wheler.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill.  Michaelis  states  that  it  was 
written  in  the  year  1502. 

69.  The  CoDBx  Lbicestrbiisis  derives  its  name  from  be- 
ing the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester:'  it  is  a 
manuscnpt  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  written  by  a  mo- 
dem hana,  partly  on  paper,  and  partly  on  vellum,  chiefly  the 
former,  and  is  referred  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  noted  by  Dr.  Mill  by  the  letter  L., 
in  the  first  part  of  Wetstein*s  New  Testament,  Codex  69. ; 
in  the  second,  37. ;  in  the  third,  31. ;  and  in  the  fourth,  14. ; 
and  by  Griesbach,  69.  The  book  of  Acts  is  inserted  between 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  Saint  James.  This 
manuscript  is  defective  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt. 
xviii.  15.,  and  has  also  the  following  chasms,  vix.  Acts  x. 
45. — ^ziy.  7.  Jude  7.  to  the  end  of  that  Epistle,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  part  of  Rev.  xix.  It  has  man}^  peculiar  readings ; 
and  in  those  which  are  not  confined  to  it,  this  manuscnpt 
chiefly  agrees  with  D.  or  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis :  it  also 
harmonizes  in  a  very  eminent  manner  with  the  old  Syriac 

>  In  a  critique  on  the  second  edition  of  this  woric,  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
Ibr  JanuarT,  1322  (vol.  xvii.  N.  9.  p.  83),  it  is  staled,  that  when  the  writer 
of  that  article  made  inquiry  respecting  the  Codex  Leicestrensls,  It  was  no 
lonf  er  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Town  Hali  at  Leicester.  Anxious, 
for  the  Interest  of  sacred  literature,  to  ascertain  the  rtal  (act,  the  author 
of  the  present  work  requested  Mr.  Combe  (an  eminent  bookseller  at  that 
place,  to  whom  he  thus  xiadly  makes  his  acknowledgmentaX  to  make  the 
requisite  invesiix^n.  The  result  of  Mr.  Combe's  critical  researches  Is, 
that  the  Codex  LeiceMtrenti*  tn  atill  earefuUy  mreterved.  Mr.  C.  further 
collated  the  author's  account  of  it  (whicn  had  been  drawn  up  from  the 
notices  or  Weutein  and  Michaelis)  with  the  msnuscripC  ttseli;  and  this  col- 
lation has  enabled  him  lo  make  the  description  above  given  moie  conplelit 
as  weUasaioreeorrecl.    2foU  to  thi  UUrd  tditivH-l 


versiao ;  and,  what  further  proves  its  value,  aeveral  readinffSy 
which  Dr.  Mill  found  in  it  alone,  have  been  coafinned  tj 
other  manuscripts  that  belong  to  totally  diflferent  eonatries. 
The  Codex  Leiceetreosis  was  first  collated  by  him,  and  after- 
wards more  accurately  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  learned  editor  of 
Novadan's  works,  whose  extracts  were  used  by  Wetstein. 
There  is  another  and  still  more  aocmate  transcript  of  Mr.  J.'s 
collation  in  his  copy  of  Miirs  edition  of  the  Greek  Teatameat, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  hbrary  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  is  marked  O,  e,  1.* 

70.  The  CoDcx  CANTABaionNsis  LL.  3.  13.,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  University  oi  Cambridge,  formeriy  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  Bunckle,  and  afterwards  to  Bishop  More.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  and  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  eentary,  at 
Paris,  by  George  Hermonymus,  of  Sparta,  from  whom  we 
have  a  few  other  mannscripu  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It 
was  collated  by  Mill,  and  perhaps  by  Wetstein. 

71.  The  CoDBx  Ephbsius  (bo  called  because  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  bishop  of  Ephesus}  is  now  in  the  archiepisoo- 
ral  library  at  Lambeth,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Thomas 
Traheme,  together  with  a  collection  of  its  various  readings' 
which  were  printed  by  Mill.  It  was  written  in  II 66,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia.  For  the  moat  part  it 
agrees  with  the  Cfonstantinopolitan  fimiily. 

72.  The  Codex  HAauBUifus  5647.,  formerly  cited  as 
Johnsonii  (from  T.  Johnson,  a  bookseller,  who  lent  it  to 
Wetstein  for  collation  before  it  was  sent  into  England),  is  a 
very  elegantly  written  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  which  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on 
Matthew,  and  various  readings  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

73.  The  CoDBX  Wakii  1.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr. 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  now  m  the  library  of 
Christie  College,  Oxford.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  wntten 
in  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 

74.  The  CoDBX  Wakii  2.,  also  belonging  to  ChriM's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  a  manuscript,  containing  the  Gospels,  written 
on  Mount  Athos,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  i.  1 — 14.  v.  30. — ^vi.  1.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
manuscript  were  collated  by  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  for  Wetp 
stein. 

75.  The  Codex  GEicEvxirsis  19.,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  prologues,  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  figures.  The  text  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family :  it  has  a  few  readings  in  common  with  other 
manuscripts,  especially  No.  6.  (see  p.  238.  supra.)  Wetstein 
says  that  he  saw  it  in  the  year  1714.  Schola  collated  it  in 
some  select  passages;  and  Professor  CelUrier,  of  Geneva, 
also  specially  collated  Matt,  i.— xviii.,  and  Mark  i.-^v.  for 
his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

76.  The  Codex  C asahbos  Vindobonensis  fin  Lambecins's 
catalogue  28.)  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  ana  Epistlea,  with 
prologues,  synaxaria,  and  figures.  It  was  wntten  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  collated  by  Gerard  Yon  Mae^ 
tricht,  and  most  accurately  by  Alter. 

77.  The  Codex  Cssareus  Vindobonbiisis  (in  LambeciuB 
29.,  and  in  Nessel^s  catalogue  114.),  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  very  neatly  and  correctly  written,  contain- 
ing the  Gospels,  with  commentaries,  the  Eusebian  canons, 
prologues,  figures,  paintings,  and  synaxaria,  which  last  have 
been  added  by  a  more  recent  hand.    It  was  collated  bv  Alter. 

78.  The  CoDBx  Cabpzovianvs  was  formerly  in  t&e  poa- 
session  of  John  Gottlob  Carpxov,  of  Leipzig,  on  the  death  of 
whose  grandson,  at  Helmstadt,  it  was  purchased  by  Nicholas 
Siguier  Jancovich,  of  Vadass,  in  Hungary,  whither  it  was 
taken.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  written  m  the  twelfth  century 
according  to  Griesbach ;  and  almost  always  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Boemer  collated  it  for 
Kuster^s  edition  of  Miirs  Greek  Testament;  and  Scholz  col* 
lated  it  in  select  passages  for  his  edition. 

79.  The  Codex  Geoboii  Douzjb  (by  whomitwasbrou^t 
from  Constantinople)  was  seen  by  Gomer  at  Leyden,  on  the 
ei^th  chapter  of  Samt  John's  Gospel.    Scholz  conjectures 

s  Michaelis,  toL  II.  part  I.  pp-  ^66-^67.  part  11.  pp.  749,  790.  Bishop  Marsh 
adds,  "This  copy  oi  Milt's  Greek  Testament,  with  Jaclison's  omrgiiial  read- 
ings, is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  which  deserre^  to  be  comiDiiDicated 
to  the  pubUc.  It  contains  the  result  of  all  his  labours  In  that  branch  of 
literature ;  it  supplies  many  of  the  defecu  of  Mill,  and  corrects  manj  of  Ms 
errors :  and,  besides  quotations  from  manuscripts  and  ancient  veraoos,  B 
contains  A  copious  coOection  of  readinss  from  many  of  the  ftthera,  which 
hnve  hitherto  tieen  very  imperfectly  coUatec^  or  wholly  neglected."    Ibid. 

•  Traheme*s  or  Traheron's  MannscilBt  CoOeclkm  of  Varknis  Readh«% 
firou  the  Codex  Ephesiuvi  Is  nowtaiUie  AritiihMaMQin,  Mnong  the  Banej 
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that  it  18  the  Codex  Lugdnnensis  BataTorum  74.  It  oontaine 
the  Gospels  with  a  Lattn  version,  and  is  imperfect. 

80.  Viie  CoDBX  Gkjetu  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
eritic  John  George  Greyius,  and  afterwards  to  the  Key.  John 
Vaa  der  Hagen.  It  contains  the  Goepels,  written  in  the 
twelfth  eentury.  According  to  Wetstein,  who  saw  it,  this 
mamiaeript  was  collated  by^ynsus  in  1691. 

61.  Certain  Greek  mannscnpts,  which  are  mentioned  in  a 
lerision  of  the  Latin  Bibk,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

83.  Certain  Greek  manuscripts  cited  by  Laurentius  Valla 
ifl  his  remarks  on  the  Latin  New  Testament.  As  he  has 
giyen  no  description  of  them,  and  has  not  distinguished  the 
readings  of  one  manuscript  from  those  of  another,  it  is  impos- 
aiUe  at  present  to  ascertain  them :  Bishop  Marsh,  who  is 
followed  by  Dr.  Lotse  in  his  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolego- 
mena, supposes  that  they  are  still  preserved  in  some  of  tiie 
libraries  of  Italy.  The  various  readings  extracted  by  Valla 
are  such  as  are  generally  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  least 
antigoity  and  the  least  value. 

83.  The  CoDix  Monacbnsis  518.  (Augnstanus  1.  of  Ben- 
gePs,  Wetstein^s,  and  Griesbach's  notation),  is  a  neatly  and 
accnrately  written  manuscript,  of  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining tne  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  follows  tiie  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension.  This  manuscrint  is  described  by 
Ignatius  Hardt  in  his  catalogue  of  Greek  MSij.  at  Munich : 
it  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  8cholz. 

84.  'Vhe  Codex  Mon acensis  568.  (Augustanus  3.  in  Benffel, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
eenturr,  also  described  by  Hardt,  and  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages by  Scholz.  It  contains  tiie  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  is  imperfect  in  Matt  1.  1 — 18.  xiii.  10 — ^37.  xiii. 
4S. — ^xiv.  3.  xviii.  25. — ^xix.  9.  xxi.  33. — ^xxii.  4.,  and  in  Mark 
viL  13.  to  the  end.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

85.  The  Codex  Monacemsis  569.  (Augustanus  3.)  contains 
only  some  loose  leaves  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  vellum;  writ- 
ten in  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension,  and  is  described  by  Hardt.  Dr.  Scholz 
elated  it  anew  for  his  edition. 

86.  The  Codex  PosomENSis,  also  called  Byzantinus,  be- 
cause it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
nus,  was  written  at  least  before  tiie  year  1183.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  wiUi  Uie  Eusebian  canons  and  prologues,  and 
was  collated  by  Bengel. 

87.  The  Codex  I^evirxnsis  formerly  be1ong[ed  to  Cardi- 
nal Cusa ;  it  contains  the  Gospel  of  8t.  John  with  a  catena, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  Cordier  (or  Corderius) 
printed  it  in  his  catena  of  Greek  Fatiiers  on  that  Gospel.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
by  Scholz,  who  has  numbered  it  87.,  in  the  place  of  the 
Codex  Mosquensis  (MatUiei  v.)  which  he  has  numbered 
990.,  tn/ro. 

88.  The  Manuscript  cited  by  Joadiim  Camerarius,  in  his 
AmHrtations  on  the  New  Testament,  as  being  ancient.  It 
contains  the  Gospels.  Wetstein  says  that  it  is  like  those 
which  he  has  described  under  the  numbers  63.,  72.,  and  80. 
(See  pp.  343,  343.  supra.) 

89.  The  Codex  Gottinoeiisis,  formerljr  called  Gehlianus, 
from  its  possessor,  A.  G.  Gehle,  was  written  in  1106,  and 
contains  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  by  Gehle  in  1739, 
and  again  by  Matthsi,  who  numbers  it  30. 

90.  The  Codex  Joannis  Fabbi,  Daventriensis,  was  written 
bj  John  Faber,  a  Dominican  monk,  of  Deventer,  who  in  the 
sixteenth  century  copied  it  from  a  manusoript  written  in  the 
year  1393.  It  contains  tiie  four  Gospels,  Pauline  Episties, 
Acts,  and  Catholic  Episties.  The  Epistie  of  Jude  is  written 
twice,  and  from  two  different  copies.  Faber  collated  this 
manuscript  with  a  very  ancient  copy  which  had  belonged  to 
John  Wessel  of  Gromngen,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Faber^s  manuscript  was  collated  by 
Cmesbach. 

91.  The  Codex  PxRBomAirus,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Perron,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  which  Montfau- 
oon  refers  to  the  tenth  century.  He  communicated  the  ex- 
tracts which  were  inserted  by  Dr.  Mill. 

93.  The  Codex  AmiREiB  Faeschu  1.  derives  its  name 
from  Andrew  Faesch,  secretary  of  tiie  republic  of  Basle,  its 
pn^prietor.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with  the  com- 
mentanr  <^  Victor,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epis- 
ties.   It  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  who  has  not  specified 


3.  Tiie  Codex  Gravii  contains  the  Gospels.    It  is  cited 
by  Vossins  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  recorded  in  Luke  liL 


94.  The  Codex  Andrea  Faescrii  3.  contains  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  was  collated^  by 
Wetstein.  ' 

95.  The  Codex  Lincolnieiisis  3.  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century,  containing  Luke  xi.  3. — xxiv.  53., 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  (with  the  exception  of  three  leaves), 
with  a  commentary  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  on  John  v. — ^vii.  by  the 
late  learned  Professor  Nicoll  for  Scholz. 

96.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  A.  3.  37.,  was  written  by 
John  Trithemius,  abbot  of  Spanheim,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  text  of  which  ap- 
pears to  coincide  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It 
was  collated  by  Walton  and  Mill,  and  again,  on  John  iii.  and 
iv.,  by  Griesbach. 

97.  The  Codex  Hirsauoiensis,  a  manuscript  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  written  in  1500  by  one  Nicholas,  a  monk  of  Hirsau, 
who  seems  to  have  copied  it  from  lVithemius*s  manuscript 
(No.  96.),  with  which  it  agrees.  Scholz  asserts  that  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Griesbach  (who  followed  him)  are  in  error,  when 
they  desijgnate  this  manuscript  as  the  Codex  Giessensis  et 
UflEenbachianus,  because  it  never  belonged  to  tiie  library  of 
the  university  at  Giessen,  or  to  UffenbacVs  library.  Dr.  S., 
however,  appears  himself  to  be  mistaken.  Bengel,  who  made 
use  of  this  manuscript,  expressly  says  that  it  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Z.  C.  von  Uffenbacn;  and  a  manuscript  has 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Schulze,  in  the  university  library 
at  Giessen,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Uffenbach,  and 
had  been  collated  by  Mains,  whose  extracts  are  likewise  pre- 
served in  that  library.  The  identity,,  therefore,  of  the  two 
manuscripts  seems  to  be  sufficientiy  ascertained.  Bishop 
Marsh,  likewise,  compared  the  extracts  from  the  Codex 
Giessensis  with  Wetstein's  quotations  from  the  Codex  Hir- 
saugiensis,  and  found  that  their  readings  are  not  contradictory 
to  each  other.* 

98.  llie  Codex  Bibliotheca  Bodleianje,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
4.,  is  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  £. 
D.  Clarke :  it  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  figures,  and 
seldom  departs  from  the  received  text.  Scholz,  .who  collated 
it  in  Matt.  vi.  ix.  x.,  and  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  has  numbered  this 
manuscript  98.,  in  place  of  the  Tubingen  fragment  which 
Griesbach  has  noted  with  the  letter  R. 

99.  The  Codex  Lipsiensis,  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul  (No. 
18.  of  Matthei*s  notation),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth 
century  collated  by  Matthaei,  and  containing  Matt.  iv.  8« — 
v.  37.  vi.  3. — XV.  30.  and  Luke  i.  1-— 13.,  with  fragments  of 
synaxaria.  Scholz  has  substituted  this  manuscript  in  place 
of  tiie  Codex  Rutgersii,  used  by  Daniel  Heinsius  in  his 
Extreitaiionea  Saerm,  which  is  noticed  tn/ra,  under  No.  155. 

100.  The  Codex  Eubeswaldianvs  is  a  manuscript  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Baron  Paul,  of  Eubeswald.  It  was 
used  by  Wagenseil ;  a  reading  has  been  takenfrom  it  in  John 
viii.  6.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  is,  most  probably,  the 
same  manuscript  on  vellum  which  is  new  preserved  m  the 
university  library,  at  Pesth  in  Hungary.  '  He  describes  it  as 
containing  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  with 
index  orchapters,  the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxana,  and 
scholia,  added  by  a  later  hand  on  pt^er.  The  text  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Some  later  hand  has  also 
added  numerous  corrections. 

101.  The  Codex  UrFENSACHiANUs  3«  contains  the  Grospel 
of  St.  John,  written  in  tiie  sixteenth  century.  Its  text  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  almost 
uniformly  with  that  of  the  printed  editions.  Bengel  thought 
that  it  was  transcribed  from  some  Basle  edition  or  the  New 
Testament. 

103.  The  Codex  McDiciBiTs  is  an  unknown  manuscript, 
from  which  some  unknown  person  wrote  extracts  in  the  mar- 

fin  of  Plantin's  edition  of  159 1 .    These  extracts  were  printed 
y  Wetstein.  This  manuscript  contains  fragments  from  Matt, 
xxiv.  to  Mark  viii.  1. 

103.  The  Codex  Reoius  193,  is  a  folio  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine. Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  same  manuscript 
from  which  Emeric  Bigot  communicated  a  few  extracts  to 
Couroelles  or  C  urcellaeus.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

104.  The  Codex  Vioneru  is  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
eentury,  containing  the  four  Gospels.  It  was  collated  by 
Bigot,  whose  extracts  were  printed  by  Wetstein. 

>  Bencelll  Appuatoi  Critlcui,  p.  9.  llanh'i  BOebaelii^  toL  ii.  paxt  li 
p.7i6. 
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105.  The  CoDKX  EBimuAinTB  is  ft  very  neat  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  in  quarto,  formerly  m  the  possession  of 
Hieronymus  Ebner  von  Eschenbach  of  Nuremberg,  from 
whom  Its  appellation  is  derived :  it  is  now  the  proper^  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  is  deposited  among  the  other  pre- 
cious manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The 
Codex  Ebnerianus  contains  425  leaves  of  vellum,  and  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  comprised  in  this  volume,  excepting  the  Book  of 
Revelation :  each  page  contains  37  lines,  at  equal  distances, 
excepting  those  in  which  the  different  books  commence,  or 
whicn  are  decorated  with  illuminations.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  manuscript  there  has  been  added  a  table  of  the  order  of 
reading  the  four  Gospels,  yearlj ;  which  is  followed  by  three 
other  uibles  of  lessons  for  particular  days  and  seasons  of  the 


ecclesiastical  year,  and  a  meoology  of  the  Greek  church.  AH 
these  additions  fas  appears  from  a  note  appoided)  were 
written  A.  M.  69d9,  corresponding  with  the  year  1391  of  our 
computation,  by  one  Joasaph,  a  dligraphtst.  The  book  is 
bound  in  massy  silver  covers,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  in 
the  act  of  pronouncing  a  blessing.  Above  his  bead  is  the 
following  inscription,  m  square  letters,  exhibiting  the  stylo 
in  which  the  capitals  are  written :— ^irrM«  ««x«>«tfiBr  <nr  ivu}j» 
nu  Q^^tc'rtn  lfm/fMi9  IttuXikkfAm  tuu  rm  tmmt  mvno,  ^  Losd,  bless 
the  least  of  thy  servants,  Hieronymus  Gulielmus,  and  his 
fieunily.'*  Of  the  style  of  writing  adopted  in  the  body  of  the 
manuscript  the  annexed  engraving  will  afford  a  correct  idea, 
and  at  the  same  time  exemplify  the  abbreviations  frequent  io 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 


This  fiuvslmile  comprises  the  first  ten  yerses  of  the  first 
ekapter  of  Saint  John^s  Gospel :  the  abbreviations,  though 
yery  numerous^  being  uniformly  the  same,  do  not  interpose 
any  material  iifficulty  to  the  easy  perusal  of  the  manuscript. 
Wetstein,  though  he  has  admitted  it  into  his  catalogue,  has 
made  use  of  it  only  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel ;  Scholz,  who  has  briefly  noticed  this  manuscript,  did 
not  examine  it.  Michaelis  has  classed  it  among  the  unool- 
lated  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament^    It  is  to  be  hoped 

I  Wetatoln,  N.  T.  PtoIm.  a  SS.  Bp.  BUnh's  MlchMUi,  vol.  iL  ptft  L  p. 
96a    l>eMurr*tlIenii>rabUkBibUochee«Norlmb«r|eiu^ 


that  some  learned  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  will 
publish  a  collation  of  ail  the  yarious  readings  which  may  be 
found  in  this  manuscript. 

106.  The  CoDCx  WufCHKUBtAHUS  derives  its  name  from 
its  owner,  an  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  This  manuscript  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  and  was  written  in  the  tenth  century ;  its 
text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.    It  was  collated  by  J.  Jackson,  whose  extracts 

—131.,  where  the  Codex  Ebneriaaoe  la  mlnotelj  deerribed  and  iDufltrmted 
with  thirteen  plitea  of  Uluminallons,  4^.  which  are  verj  curioua  in  an 
antiquarian  poiDt  of  view.    Our  Ac-aimUe  it  copied  from  one  of  De  Murr*a 
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Ciesar  de  Missy  oommnmcated  to  Wetstein,  by  whom  they 
weTe  printed. 

107.  llie  Codex  6ibliothkcj<  Bodlkiana,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
6.^  contains  the  Gospels,  which  are  written  by  different 
hands:  it  rarely  departs  from  the  received  or  Constantino- 
politan  iext.  It  was  collated  by  Schols,  in  Matt,  vi;  ix.  x., 
Mark  ▼.  ri.,  Luke  iv.  t.  vi.,  and  John  y.  yi.  Dr.  S.  has 
substituted  this  manuscript  for  No.  107.  of  Wetstein*8  and 
Griesbach*8  notation,  it  bdng  the  same  which  they  have 
uumbered  201. 

108.  The  CoDBX  Parrrasii  formerl]r  belonged  to  Aulas 
Janus  Parrhasius :  it  is  now  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienne. 
It  is  in  two  Yolames,  folio,  written  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  (in  Scholars  opinion)  at  Constantinople.  This  manu- 
script contains  the  Gospels  with  a  commentary,  the  Eusebian 
canons  and  figures,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion.   It  has  oeen  collated  by  Alter,  Birch,  ana  Scholz. 

109.  The  Codex  5116.  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly 
cited  as  Meadii  1.  and  Askewii,  is  a  manuscript  in  three 
Tolumes;  of  which  5116  contains  the  Gospels;  6115,  the 
Acts,  and  Catholic  Epistles;  and  5117,  the  bpistles  of  Saint 
Paul.     Scholz  says  that  this  manuscript  was  written  in  1336. 

110.  The  CoDKX  RAYiAjnis,  now  m  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  formerly  belonged  to  John  Rave  of  Upsal.  It  con- 
tains the  New  Testament  in  two  volumes,  written  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  the  principal  part  of  which  is  copied  from 
the  Compiutensian  edition,  and  the  remainder  from  Robert 
Stephens^s  third  edition.  It  was  collated  and  minutely  do- 
scnoed  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Pappelbaum. 

111.  The  CoDBx  BiBLioTHECA  BoDLsiANA,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
7.,  contains  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  imperfect  from  John  xx. 
25.  to  the  end ;  and  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt.  yi.  ix. 
X.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  and  John  y.  vi.  Dr.  S.  has 
substituted  this  manuscript  for  the  collection  of  Velesian 
readings  (of  which  an  account  is  given  below),'  which  Wet- 
stein and  Griesbach  had  severally  numbered  111. 

112.  The  CoDCx  Bibliothbca  BoDLKUNiB,  £.  D.  Clarkii 
10.,  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons:  it  fol- 
lows ^e  Constantinopolitan  recension,  thou^  there  are  some 
Alexandrine  readings,  and  maxiy  errors.  This  manuscript 
was  collated  on  Matt.  v.  ix.  x.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.,  and 
John  V.  ^.,  by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  has  substituted  it  under  this 
number  for  the  Barberini  Reading[8,  or  collation  of  twenty-two 
Roman  manuscripts,  ten  of  which  contained  the  Gospels, 
made  by  John  Matthew  Caryophilus,  which  was  published 
by  Pierre  Poussines  (Petrus  Possinus)at  the  end  of  a  Greek 
catena  on  St.  Mark,  printed  in  1673.  Dr.  Mill  inserted  these 
extracts  among  his  various  readings ;  but  as  it  was  not  known 
for  a  long  time  what  had  become  of  the  Barberini  manu- 
scripts, and  as  the  readings  of  the  Barberini  collation  are  for 
the  most  part  in  fevour  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  Wet- 
stein, Semier,  and  other  Protestant  divines,  accused  Poussines 
of  a  literary  fraud.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  acquitted  by 
Isaac  Vossius,  who  found  the  manuscript  of  Caryophilus  in 
the  Barberini  library ;  and  the  imputation  against  the  veracity 
of  that  eminent  Greek  scholar  has  been  completely  destroyed 
by  M.  Birch,  a  learned  Danish  divine,  who  recognised  in  the 
V  atican  libnury  six  of  the  manuscripts  from  which  Caryophi- 
lus had  made  extracts.    These  six  manuscripts  will  be  found 

t  John  liOcriM  de  la  Cerda  Inserted  In  hie  Adoersaria  Saera,  itrtileh  ap- 
peared at  Lyona  la  1G96,  a  collation  of  aizteen  manavcrfpta,  which  had  been 
made  by  Pedro  Faxardo,  Marquis  of  Veles.  From  tbeae  manoscripta  the 
marqula  Inserted  varloua  readings  In  hie  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  bat 
without  specifying  what  manuscripts  in  paiticalar{Or  even  how  many,  in 
general,  were  in  favour  of  each  quoted  reading.  •  The  remarkable  aoree- 
meat  between  the  Velesian  Readings  and  thoae  of  the  Vulgate  excited  the 
aosplcions  of  Bbrlana  (who  communicated  them  to  De  la  Cerda)  thai  Velez 
hatl  made  use  onlv  of  interpolated  manuscripts,  that  had  been  corrected 
agreeably  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  subsequently  to  the  council  of  Florence. 
However  this  may  be,  the  collation  of  velex  wUl  never  be  of  any  utflhy  in 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  unless  the  Identical  manuscripts, 
which  he  made  uae  oi;  ahould  hereafter  be  discovered  In  any  Bpanlah 
library.  But  this  diacovery  must  be  considered  aa  hopeless  after  the  labo- 
rious  and  careful  researches  made  by  Bishop  Marsh,  relative  to  the  coUa- 
tkm  of  Veles,  who  (As  hat  proved  to  demorutration')  dkl  nor  collate  one 
single  Greek  or  Latin  manuscript,  but  took  his  various  lections  from  Robert 
Stephens's  edition  of  the  JLa<i«»  vn1(;ate,  published  at  Paris  In  1640:  that 
the  object  which  the  marquis  had  m  view.  In  framinc  this  collection  of 
readings,  was  to  support,  not  the  Vulsate  In  general,  but  the  text  of  this 
edltkm  In  particular,  wherever  it  varied  from  the  text  of  Stephena's  Cfreek 
Testament  printed  In  ISoO;  and  that  with  this  view  he  tranalated  hito  Greek 
the  readings  of  the  former,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  except  where 
Stephens's  Greek  margin  aupplied  him  vrith  the  readings  which  he  wanted, 
where  he  had  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to  tranalate.  MichaeBs^  voL  11. 
part  I.  pp.  361—354.  pact  ilj)p.  8M,  886.  Mr.  (now  Biahop)  Marah's  Letters 
to  Archdeacon  Travis,  p.  67.  and  the  Appendix  to  that  work  (pp.  253—344.), 
In  which  a  minute  detail  of  the  Velesian  Readings  Is  giveii.  as  also  in  Chris- 
tian Benedict  Michaetis's  Tractailo  Cridca  &  Varlis  LecUonibus  Movi 
TestameniS,  H  8r-89.  (pp.  9&~101.)  4lo.  fUlm  Magdebuigics,  1749. 


in  this  catalogue,  under  the  letters  B.  (pp.  934—936.)  and  S. 
(p.  9350  9upra^  and  under  the  numbers  197.  139.  141.  and 
144.  llie  remainder,  Scholz  thioks,  may  be  found  amongf 
the  Vatican  manuscripts,  numbered  159 — 168.  infra. 

113.  The  Codes  HARLBiAjms,  1810.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleyenth  centary,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  Eu- 
sebian canons,  figures,  pictures,  and  synaxana,  added  by  a 
later  hand.  It  was  collated  by  Griesbach  in  select  passages, 
and  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

114.  The  CoDBx  Harlbianus  5540.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  marginal  notes  of  a 
later  date,  many  of  which  hare  nearly  disappeared.  It  fol- 
lows the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  was  collated  by  Gries- 
bach in  selectnassages. 

115.  The  CfoDBX  Harlbianus  5559.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels :  it  is  defective  in  Matt, 
i.  l._viii.  10.  Mark  t.  93—36.  Luke  i.  78.— ii.  10.  vi. 
4 — 15.  and  John  xi.  9. — ^xxi.  95.  It  has  a  mixed  text,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Scholz ;  but  Griesbach,  by  whom  it  was  collated 
in  Matt«  viii. — ^xi.,  considers  its  numerous  peculiar  readings 
as  nothing  more  than  bold  conjectures. 

116.  The  Codex  Hableianus  5567.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  synaxana,  and  for  the  most  part  follows  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  according  to  Scholz.  Griesbach, 
however,  attaches  but  little  value  to  it.  He  collated  the 
whole,  except  the  last  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

117.  The  Codex  Harlbiamus  5731.  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Bendey :  it  was  written  in 
the  Fourteenth  century  by  an  illiterate  transcriber,  and  it  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  fragments  of  a  lectionary,  the  Euse- 
bian canons,  and  synaxaria.  Griesbach,  who  collated  it  in 
some  select  passages,  states  that  it  has  many  readings  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

118.  The  Codex  BoDLBiAinrs,  Marshii  94.  Twhich  for- 
merly belonged  to  Archbishop  Marsh,  of  Armagh),  is  a  codex 
rescnptus  of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  but  the  original  writing  can  no  longer  be  traced,  so  as 
to  determine  upon  what  treatise  the  Gospels  were  written. 
It  is  defective  m  Matt.  i.  1. — ^vi.  3.  Luke  xiii.  35. — ^xiv.  90. 
xviii.  8«— xix.  9.  and  John  xvi.  95 — ^xxi.  95.  These  chasms 
have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand.  Griesbach,  who  col- 
lated it  in  select  passages,  considered  it  as  having  an  eclectic 
text,  but  Scholz  states  that  it  for  the  most  part  agrees  with 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

119.  The  Codex  Reoius,  85.  (formerly  9865*.)  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  which  were  wntten  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  its  readings  are  intermingled  by  Wetstein  with  those 
of  the  manuscript  No.  19.  (p.  233.  supra,)  It  seldom  varies 
from  the  received  text  It  was  partially  collated  by  Gries- 
bach. 

190.  The  Codex  Reoius  158>.  (li.  of  Robert  Stephens's 
notation)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which 
originally  contained  the  Gospels :  its  readings  are  also  inter- 
mingled by  Wetstein  with  those  of  the  manuscript  No.  19. 
It  rarely  departs  from  the  received  text.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  is  lost,  and  there  are  other  chasms. 

191.  The  Codex  GENOVErBNSis,  which  formerly  belonced 
to  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  contains  the  tour 
Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  written  in  the  year  1984.  It  is 
defective  in  Matt.  v.  91. — ^viii.  94.,  and  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  Scholz  states  that  it  is  not  known 
where  this  manuscript  is  now  preserved :  he  could  not  find 
it  either  in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  or  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris. 

199.  The  Codex  Mexrmankianus  116.  derives  its  name 
from  its  former  possessor,  M.  Meerman,at  the  sale  of  whose 
library  it  was  purchased  by  a  private  individual,  but  has 
since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Leyden.  It  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  all  the 
Epistles ;  but  it  is  defective  in  Acts  i.  1 — 14.  xxi.  14. — ^xxii. 
98.  Rom.  i. — ^vii.  13.  1  John  iv.  90.  to  the  end ;  the  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  This 
manuscript  was  first  collated  by  Dr.  Deimout,  in  his  Col- 
lectanea Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum;  and  the  various 
readings  discovered  by  him  are  incorporated  by  Dr.  Schuls 
in  his  third  edition  ol  the  first  volume  of  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament,  where  it  is  nignbered  946.>  As  the  manuscript, 
which  Griesbach  had  numbered  199.  is  the  same  which  he 
had  previously  numbered  97.  (p.  943.  sujnu)^  Dr.  SchoU 
has  substituted  the  Codex  Meermannianus  in  its  place. 
•  Dermout,  CoJlectanea  CcUica  In  N.  T.  pais  i.  p.  14. 
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Accouirr  of  ancient  mantocsipt^ 


193.  Tike  CoDBZ  OxaAutus  Ymuimomanm  (Lambeoii 
3C.\  of  the  elevenlh  ceDlury,  contains  the  four  Goepele, 
with  prologues,  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures..  Some 
emenaatioiis  ha^e  been  inserted  by  another  hand.  It  was 
collated  by  Alter  and  Birch,  and  frequently  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

124.  The  CoDBX  Casarkus  Vucdoboiikksis  (Lambecii 
31.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the 
elcTenth  or  twelfth  century :  it  has  been  collated  by  Tres- 
chow.  Birch,  apd  Alter.  It  is  of  yery  great  importance,  and 
agrees  with  the  Godex  Cantabrigiensis  in  not  less  than 
eighty  unusual  readings ;  with  the  Codex  Ephremi  in  up- 
wards of  thirty-fiye;  with  the  Codex  Regius  1^61.  or  Sle- 
phani  «,  in  fifty ;  with  the  Codex  Basileensis  in  more  than 
tfty,  and  has  seyeral  which  are  found  in  that  manuscript 
alone ;  with  the  Codex  Regius  3244*.  in  sixt]r  unusual  read* 
ings;  and  with  the  Codex  Colbertinus  3844.  in  twenty-two. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

135.  The  CoDCX  Casasbus  (KoUarii  6.),  in  the  imperial 
lihraiy  at  Vienna,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
taining the  Gospels.  Its  text  fn^qucntly  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Alexandrine  recension :  it  was  collated  by  Treschow, 
Birch,  and  Alter. 

136.  The  Codex  GucLPBKRBrTAirus  XVI.  \6,  is  a  manu- 
script of  tiie  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleyenth  century,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  «#«x«m,  prologues,  and  portraits  of  each 
eyangelist  Heusinger,  by  whom  its  existence  was  first  an- 
noonced  to  the  learned,  supposed  it  to  haye  been  written  in 
the  tenth  century.  But  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Sholx, 
after  Knittel  (by  whom  it  has  been  copiously  described),' 
refer  it  to  the  eleyenth  century.  Knittel  states  that  a  modem 
hand,  later  than  Erasmuses  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
has  officiously  corrected  the  text  in  seyeral  places.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  the  text  seems  occasionally  Latinized,  and 
that  the  copyist  has  frequently  omitted  part  of  the  text, 
which  omissions  are  specified  hj  Knittel ;  out  at  other  times 
he  has  repeated  those  almost  immediately  preceding,  and 
has  sometimes  committed  manifest  mistakes  in  writing. 
This  manuscript  also  has  many  remarkable  readings ;  and 
occasionally  there  is  an  uncial  letter  in  the  midst  of  a  word 
for  instance  in  Matt.  xy.  1.  »7»rEfyerr«u,  and  33.  yun  x^w- 
N«idu  This  occurrence  of  an  uncial  letter  Knittel  considers 
as  a  proof  that  the  original  of  this  manuscript  must  haye 
been  an  ancient  codex.  The  liturgical  notices  which  are 
interspersed,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar  with  which  the  manuscript  terminates,  are  written 
in  a  hand  evidently  different  from  that  which  wrote  the  pre- 
faces and  Gospels.  The  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  xxyiii.  18—30.,  is  written  in  a  cruciform  manner, 
thus:— - 


•i  it  t- 


%*i  <rov  Tmv  wu  rat 


ms  Tov  MMTx.    t^uar. 


ft 


■  Kolltel,  NeQ«  KritnEen  Bber  1  Joh.  v.  7.  p.  366.  et  Mf  .  or  pp.  231— SM. 
In  the  Rer.  W.  A.  Bnuiton'a  traastation  of  this  woit,  entiaod  "New  Crl- 
tieiams  oo  the  celebraAed  Text  1  John  y.  7."  London,  1829.  8va  -^  '-  ■ 
announced  hhi  Intendoa  of  priniinf  aH  the  reedinga  of  thfai 
It  doM  not  appesr  that  thej  were  ever  pabllahed. 


I  maattacripC,  but 


Ib  English,  thus :— 


[PinLGsAxUL 


coming  spake  unto  Aem, 
saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.    Go  ye,  make 

diad- 

plesof 
aU 


baptia- 


e' 


the  name  of  the  Father, 

and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 

Holy  Ghost;  teadi- 

ingthem  to  observe  all  things 

whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  1 

o,  I  am  with  you  al- 

way,  even  unto  the  end 

of  the  worid.    Amen,  f  f  f  f 

Knittel  conjectures  that  this  crueifonn  mode  of  writing  may 
haye  been  a  prdific  source  of  yarious  readings,  on  aocouot 
of  the  frequent  disruption  of  the  words.  Dr.  Scholx  states 
Uiat  this  manuscript  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

137.  The  CoDKX  Vatic Airus  349.,  of  the  twelfth  centniy, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons :  there  are 
emendations  by  a  later  hand.  The  whole  of  this  mairasciipt 
was  collated  by  Birch ;  its  text  frequently  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Alexandrine  recension.* 

128.  The  CoDBX  Vaticahus  356.,  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
contains  ^e  Gospels,  with  prologues.  It  was  inspected  by 
Birch ;  and  its  text  appears  to  harmonixe  with  that  of  the 
Oonstantinopolitan  recension. 

139.  ITie  Codex  Vaticakus  358.,  which  formerly  bdonged 
to  Cardinal  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
with  scholia,  written  in  the  twelfth  centur^r.  It  appears  to 
coincide  with  the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension. 

130.  The  CoDKX  Vaticakus  359.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
lis,  with  the  Latin  yersion,  written  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 

>y  a  Latin  copyist.  It  frequently  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopoUtan recension,  but  for  the  most  part  it  follows  the 
Alexandrine  femily. 

131.  The  CoDKX  Vaticaitus  360.  formerly  bdonged  to 
Aldus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Paul :  it  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the 
eleventh  centniy.  Aldus  appears  to  haye  consulted  it  for 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  frequently  agrees  in 
its  peculiar  readings  with  this  manuscript,  which  for  the 
most  part  harmonizes  with  the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension, 
thou|m  it  has  niimerous  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 

133.  The  CoDCX  Vaticahus  361.,  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 

133.  'Vhe  CoDsx  Vaticakus  363.  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  svnaxaria. 

134.  The  CoDBX  Vaticakus  364.,  also  of  tlie  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons 
and  figures. 

135.  The  CoDSX  Vaticakus  365.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  figures,  written  on  yellum,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  first  twerity-«ix  leayes  haye  been  supplied  by  a  later 
hand,  on  paper. 

136.  'rhe  CoDix  Vaticakus  665.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  the 
commentary  of  Euthymius. 

137.  The  CoDBX  Vaticakus  766.,  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary. 

138.  The  CoDix  Vaticakus  757.,  of  the  twelfth  ©enJuiT, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary :  it  was  collated 
in  selectpassages  by  Birch  and  SchoU. 

139.  The  Codex  Vaticakus  768.,  of  the  twelf^  oentniy, 
•  TheOodlMS  TaticanlNoa.  1S7-I37.  were  whoDj  or  partiallj  coUatad 

bj  Birch. 
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GOfntaina  the  Grospels  of  Luke  and  John|  with  a  commentary. 
It  was  collated  in  aelect  paBsafces  hy  Biich  and  Scholz. 

140.  The  CoDBX  Yaticakus  1158.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, splendidly  written  on  Tellam  in  the  twelfth  centoiy, 
with  the  Eoseoian  canons  and  figures.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  partially  collated  by 
Scholz. 

141.  The  CoDKX  Vaticaitus  1160.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tnry,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  synaxaria :  it  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Scholz. 

143.  The  CoDKX  Vaticaiius  1210.  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Psalms.  Numerous  readings  are  written 
on  the  margin:  in  the  Gospels  it  for  the  most  part  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  the  following 
manuscripts,  Noe.  143,  144.  146—157. 159—163.  164—171. 
173—175.  177—180.  and  183—199.  were  collated  wholly 
or  in  part  by  Drs.  Birch  and  Scholz. 

143.  The  CoDKX  Vaticanus  1339.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

144.  The  CoDCX  Vaticakus  1354.,  of  the  eleventh  c0i^ 
tnry,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  It 
appears  to  follow  the  Cfonstantinopolitan  recension. 

145.  The  CoDKX  YATft:ANUs  1548.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John :  it  is  defective 
in  liuke  iv.  15. — v.  3o.,  and  in  John  i.  1 — 36.  The  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Luke,  to  the  twenty-first,  inclusive,  has 
been  added  by  another  hand.  Numerous  emendations  occur 
in  the  text,  and  various  readings  in  the  margin. 

146.  The  CoDBX  PALATHfo-VATiCANusi  5.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Grospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  a 
commentary.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

147.  The  CoDKX  Palatino-Vaticanus  89.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Grospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

148.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  136.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiT,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia  on  the 
beginning  of  St.  Matthew.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  but  it  has  some  Alexandrine  readings. 

149.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  171.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  New  Testament  adapted  to  eccle- 
siastical use :  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

150.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  189.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  synaxaria :  it  follows  tne  Constantinopolitan  family. 

151 .  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  330.,  of  the  eleventh 
centurv,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  scnolia :  it  has  a  mixed  text. 

153.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  337.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  and  pro- 
logues.   It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

153.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  339.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  snd 
synaxaria :  it  has  a  mixed  text,  but  chiefly  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

154.  The  Codex  Alexandrino-Vaticanus^  38.  vras  writ- 
ten in  1443,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Scholz,  in  Italy. 
It  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

155.  The  Codex  Alexandrino-Vaticanus  79.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  to  which  are  prefixed 
some  readings  from  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  tiiat  this 
was  the  manuscript  which  Wetstein  had  formerly  numbered 
99.,  and  which  was  also  consulted  by  Daniel  Heinsius  for 
his  ExereUationea  Saerm. 

166.  The  Codex  Alexandrino-Vaticanus  189,,  of  the 
twelfUi  century,  contains  the  Grospels,  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

157.  The  Codex  Urbino-Vaticanus*  3.  appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  use  of  John  II.  emperor  ot  the  East,  who 
succeeded  Alexius  in  the  empire  in  1118.    It  contains  the 

<  The  Codices  Pafaitino-Vaticaoo  are  m  called,  becanse  they  were  pre* 
aented  lo  Um  Vatican  Ltbrary,  daring  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VDI.,  by 
MajumiliM,  ^ctor  of  Bavaria:  tboyTormerly  belonged  to  the  Electora. 
Palatine.  -#         -• 

•  The  Codices  Alexandrino-VaUcanl  formerly  belonged  to  Alezandrina 
t^rialiaa,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  abdicated  her  throne,  and  went  to  reside 
at  Rome,  where  she  embraced  the  Romish  laith.  Fope  Alexander  XIL 
presented  Uiem  to  the  Vatican  Library. 

•  The  Urbino-Vatican  Library  at  Rome  is  a  coOeetion  of  books^  removed 
ftoni  urbtaio  to  Rome,  by  Fope  Qement  Vn^  who  added  them  to  Uie  Vati- 
can Ubnuy. 
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Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  pictnres,  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  Chromcle  of  Hippolytus,  and 
a  preface  from  Chrysostom.  Scholz  states  that  it  was  tran- 
scribed from,  and  collated  with,  some  venr  ancient  Jerusalem 
manuscripts,  preserved  in  a  monastery  of  the  Holy  Mountain 
[Athos].  It  sometimes  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitaii 
recension,  but  it  has  very  numerous  Alexandrine  r^mgs. 

158.  The  CoDKX  Pii  ll.  Vaticanus  53.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons.    There  are  various  readings  mserted  in  the  margin. 

159.  The  Codex  Barbbrinianus^  8.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
ils,  written  in  the  eleventh  century :  its  text  follows  the 
onstantinopolitan  recension. 

160.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  9.,  written  in  the  year 
1123,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  synaxaria:  it  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

161.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  10.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels :  it  is  imperfect  in  John  xvi.  4.^xxi.  S5. 

163.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  11.,  written  in  the  year 
1163,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and 
figures. 

163.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  12.,  written  in  Syria  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  only  the  sections  of  the  Gos- 
pels usually  read  in  churches,  together  with  fragments  of  the 
Eusebian  canons.  It  follows  the  Constantinopoiitan  recen- 
sion. 

164.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  13.,  written  in  1040,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  but  it 
has  many  Alexandrine  readings. 

165.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  14.  formerly  belonged  to 
Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  John  Pontsnus,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  Barberini  Library.  It  was  written  by  a 
Roman  monk  in  the  year  1 197,  with  the  Latin  version,  Euse- 
bian canons,  and  synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

166.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  115.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  Luke  ix.  33.^xxiv.  24.,  and  John.  It  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  frequently,  also, 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

167.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  208.,  of  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  contains  the  Gospels,  which  follow  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan text. 

168.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  211.,.  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of 
Theojpnylact.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

169.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  B.  133.  belongs  to  the 
library  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  a  library  at  Rome  be- 
longing to  the  fathers  of  the  oratorv  of  San  Filippo  Neri :  it 
contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  tne  eleventh  century,  wiljb 
prologues,  fiorures,  and  synaxaria. 

170.  The  Codex  Valliceluanits  C.  61.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  l^e  last 
chapters  of  Saint  Luke,  and  many  chapters  of  Saint  John, 
have  been  written  by  a  later  hand.  It  tollows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

171.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  C.  73.  contains  the  Gros- 
pels, written  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  text  follows  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

172.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  F.  90.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Birch  and  Griesbach,  contains  the 
Gospels ;  but  Scholz  states  that  it  now  contains  only  the 
Pentateuch,  with  which  the  Gospels  were  formerly  bound. 
It  is  not  known  where  the  Gospels  are  now  to  be  found. 

173.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1983.  (formeriy  S.  Basilii 
22.),  written,  according  to  Scholz,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Asia  Minor,  contains  the  Gos- 
l>eis,  with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  is  defec- 
tive in  John  xiii.  1. — ^xxi.  25.,  and  almost  every  where  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  &mily. 

174.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2CN02.  (formeriy  S.  Basil.  4M 
was  written  in  the  year  1063,  and  contains  the  Gospels.  It 
is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1« — ^ii.  1.  and  John  i.  1 — ^27.  and  viii. 
47.— xxi.  25. 

175.  The  CodexVaticanus  2020.  (formerly  S.Basil.  119.), 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with 
scholia  on  the  Acts.  It  is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1.— iv.  17. 
Some  vurious  readings  have  been  added  in  the  margin.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  frequently 
has  Alexandrine  readings. 

<  The  Cpdicee  Barberiniani  derive  their  name  from  the  llbranr  founded 
In  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  by  the  cardinal  Fnncla  BarberlnL  In 
the  Mventeenth  centory. 
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176.  The  Codex  VATiCAmra  9113.  (formeily  S.  Banl. 
152.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  accom- 
modated to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  is  imperfect  in  MatL  i.  10. 
—X.  13.  and  John  i.  1 — ^29. 

177.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  formerly  Basil.  163.,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  written  in  the  elcTenth  century.  Il  is 
imperfect  in  John  i.  1^-39. 

178.  The  Codex  Anoelicus  A.  1.  6.,  in  the  library  of  the 
monasteryof  the  AufE^stinians  at  Rome,  contains  the  Gospels 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the  twelfth  century :  it 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  is  imperfect  in 
John  xxi.  17.  to  the  end. 

179.  The  Codex  Anoclicus  A.  4. 11.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  on  rellum,  in  the  twelfth 
centurjr.  Some  leares  haye  been  added,  by  a  later  hand,  on 
paper,  in  which  the  chasms  occurringr  in  it  hsTc  been  sup- 
plied. This  manuscript  is  accommdated  to  eccleeiastiral 
Mse,  and  mostly  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

180.  The  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  formerly  Borgiae  2..  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  which  are  added  the 
Acte,  Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  some  apocrjrphal  books 
which  bear  the  date  of  the  year  1284.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

181.  The  manuscript  belonging  to  Francis  Cardinal  de 
Zblada  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

182.  The  Codex  Lausxiitianus  VI.  11.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels.  X^e  Constantino|>oliian  re- 
cension is  followed  by  all  the  Codices  Laurentiani,  No. 
182—198. 

183.  The  Codex  LAVRENTiAifiTs  VI.  14^  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  Elusebian  canons, 
and  synaxaria. 

184.  The  Codex  Laurbntianus  VI.  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

185.  The  Codex  Laurektianus  VI.  16.,  written  by  one 
Basilius  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  with 
prologues  and  synaxaria. 

186.  The  CoDBx  LAURENTiAirus  VI.  18.,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Leontius  a  caliigrapher,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues,  and  commen- 
taries. 

187.  The  Codex  Lavrentianus  VI.  23.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  paintings. 

188.  The  Codex  Laurentiamus  VI.  25.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria. 

189.  The  Codex  Lauremtiaitus  VI.  27.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  pro- 
loflnies  and  synaxaria. 

190.  The 'Codex  Lauremtiamus  VI.  28.,  written  in  the 
month  of  July,  1385,  contains  the  Gospels. 

191.  The  Codex  Laureivtianus  VT.  29.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

192.  The  Codex  LAUsENTiAifus  Vl.  30.,  also  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prolo^es. 

193.  The  Codex  LAUREirriAifus  VI.  32.,  wntten  in  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons  and  figures.    It  has  been  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use. 

194.  The  Codex  LAURxiniAirus  Vl.  33.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  figure  of  Sl  John  the 
apostle,  and  with  commentaries. 

195.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  34.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  commentaries, 
and  synaxaria. 

196.  The  Codex  LAURXimAMus  VUl.  12.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  red  letters,  with  a 
catena  and  figures. 

197.  The  Codex  Laurentiaicus  VHI.  14.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Epistles  of  St  James,  «nd  fragments 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  with  commen- 
taries. 

198.  The  Codex  LAURXimAKVs  256.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 

199.  The  Codex  5.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
the  Benedictine  order  of  Santa  Mana,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  figures,  Eusebian 
canons,  scholia,  and  iambic  verses.  It  affrees  with  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  Dr.  Birch  col 
lated  this  manuscript,  and  also  those  numbered  200—202. 
204—208.  211—214. 

200.  The  Codex  6.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  same  monks, 


of  die  tenth  eentmy,  eontuns  (he  Gospels,  widi  the  EnseUsB 
canons,  prologuMu  fragments  of  an  oration  against  the  Amm 
by  Gregory  the  Tiieologiaii,  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

201.  The  Codex  701.,  formed^  belonging  to  the  fiian- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  was  wntten  in  the  year  1359.  It 
contains  the  New  Testament,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Schols, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  manuscript  from  which  Wetstein 
Quoted  some  various  readings  out  ofLismy's  treatise  Ik  Erth 
tutione  JpoMorum^  and  which  he  numbered  107.,  referring 
it  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

202.  The  Codex  705.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  friars- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  contains  the  Go^^eb,  with  synaia- 
ria,  written  in  the  twelfUi  century. 

203.  The  Codex  707.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  finais- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  of  the  fitteen  century,  cootaios  the 
New  Testament  written  in  modem  Greek.  Dr.  Schols  states 
that  he  does  not  know  where  the  MSS.  Noe.  199—203.  are 
at  present  to  be  found. 

204.  The  Codex  BoNomERsis  640.,  belonging  to  the  canons 
regular,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistties,  written  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

205.  The  Codex  VEirrnrs  5.  (in  the  libraiy  of  Saint  Marie 
at  Venice)  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  con- 
tains the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  it  is  allied  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandiine 
family. 

206.  The  CoDBx  Vekbtus  6.,  written  partly  on  vellam  and 
partly  on  paper,  contains  die  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  in  the  filVeenth  century. 

207.  The  Codex  Venetus  8.,  of  the  ten1i&  century,  cos- 
tains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  inpeifect  in  the 
beffinning  of  Saint  Matthew. 

208.  The  Codex  VENETiARim  9.,  of  the  tenth  centary, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  Its  text  u 
allied  to  that  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  lecensioB. 

209.  The  Codex  Veitetuhus  10.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  order,  via.  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Catholic  Epistles,  the  EpisUes  of  Saint 
Paul,  Gospels,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prolegomena.  In  the 
Gospels,  the  text  follows  the  Alexandrme  recension ;  and  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantino* 

S>Utan  family.  This  manuscript  was  collated  throughoiit  bj 
irch  and  Engelbreth :  its  readings  will  be  founa  in  Dr. 
Schtilz's  third  edition  of  Griesbach^s  Revision  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  also  in  Dr.  Scholars  critical  edition. 

210.  The  Codex  Venbtianus  27.,  of  the  tenth  cenUirj, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena. 

211.  The  Codex  VEVETiAirvs  539.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  an  Arabic  version.  'Diere 
are  chasms  in  the  beginning  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John. 

212.  213.  The  Codices  VERsruin  540.  and  542.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contain  the  Gospels. 

214.  The  Codex  VEiiETiAifus  543.,  of  the  foorteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  appeals  to 
agree  with  the  text  of  the  ConstanUnopolitan  recension. 

215.  The  Codex  Venetianus  644.,  of  the  eleventh  cro- 
tury,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  commentaries  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  to  which  are  prefixed  the  canons  of  Eose- 
bius  and  his  epistle  to  Carpianus.  It  was  collated  on  Matt 
xxiv.,  Mark  iv.,  Luke  iv.,  and  John  v.  Its  text  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  that  of  the  ConstantinoDolitan  recension. 

216.  The  Codex  Canonici,  brought  from  Corcyra  into  the 
library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice,  containa  the  Gospels.  Its 
date  is  not  specified  by  Schols. 

217.  The  Codex  Iu.  in  Class  I.  of  Saint  MarVs  library, 
written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  was  col- 
lated for  the  same  portions  of  the  Gospels  as  No.  215.  Its 
text  agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

218.  like  Codex  CjBSABEo-ViifDOBONEmis  23.  (Lsmbecii 
1.)  was  brought  by  Busbeck  from  Constantin<mle.  It  was 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  me  Old  and 
New  Testament  Birch  examined  this  manuscript  only  in 
those  places  where  manuscripts  usuidly  depart  firom  the  re- 
ceived text.  It  is  imperfect  m  Rev.  xii.  5.— xiV.  8. 3cv.  7^ 
xvii.  2.  xviii.  10.— xix.  15.  and  xx.  8.  to  the  end.  Dr.  Tr(w- 
chow,  by  whom  tlus  manuscript  has  been  minutely  descnbed, 
states  dist  it  wss  written  by  four  different  hands.  From  this 
manuscript  Prof.  Alter  printed  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tm- 
tament,  which  appearea  at  Vienna  in  11^86-87,  in  two  toI^ 
8vo.    He  has  deviated  from  it  only  where  the  copyist  hsd 
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fHinmitted  msnuMt  smtii^  which  h6  nas  coirocted  fTon  Ro- 
bert 8t0phei»*B  edition  of  1546.  The  text  of  this  manuflcript 
frequently  agrees  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  family, 
but  for  the  most  part  with  those  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
leoensten. 

319.  The  CoDsx  CiBSAJstEO-ViNDoBoirBMBis  321.  (Lambecii 
33.^,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
proiogoes.  It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
rBoensiofi,  and  was  collated  by  Alter. 

290.  The  Codex  Casarbo-Vindobonknsis  337.  (Lambecii 
33.)  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  Tery  small  characters  in 
the  foorteenth  oentoiy.  Its  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension*  It  was  also  coUatdd 
by  Alter. 

231.  The  CoDxx  CASARBO-YiNDOBoionisw  CXVn.  29. 
(Lambacu  38.)  contains  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  tiie 
ele^nth  oentary,  with  Chrysostom's  commentaries  on  St. 
Matthew  and  St  John,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor  on  St 
Mark,  and  of  Titos  of  Boetra  on  St  Luke.  It  is  defective  in 
Matt  i.  1—11.  As  the  transcriber  of  this  manuscript  seems 
rather  to  have  designed  the  writing  of  a  commentary  than  a 
correct  text,  it  is  difficult  to  refer  it  to  any  recension,  from  the 
liberty  he  has  taken  of  making  arbitrary  additions  to  or  omis- 
sions m  the  text. 

223.  The  Codbx  CASARKo-YnrDOBONBiisis  (Neseel.  180. 
Lambec  39.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  sections  of 
the  Gospels,  with  commentaries.  It  is  imperfect  both  at  the 
begianiag  and  end ;  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Constantmopolitan  recension. 

333.  The  Codbx  CASAAso-VofDODOintifsis  301  (Lambee. 
40.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  fragments  of  ^e 
Goapels  of  St  Matthew,  St  Luke,  and  St  John,  with  a 
catena.  Schola  states  it  to  be  of  little  value  in  a  critical 
point  of  view :  it  was  collated  by  Alter. 

834.  The  Codbx  Casarbus  6.  in  KoUarius's  Catalogue, 
and  30.  in  Foriosia's  Auctarium,  came  from  Naples  to  Vienna. 
It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  ■  Ae  text  of  which 
chiefly  agrees  with  tnat  of  the  Constantinopolitan  redension : 
it  was  o<3lated  by  Alter. 

325.  The  Codbx  Casarbus  9.  of  KoUarius  and  31.  of  For- 
losia,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  exhibits  a 
mixed  text,  agreeing  partly  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  nartly  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It  was 
collated  by  Alter,  and  was  written  in  the  year  1193. 

326.  The  Codex  Escurialbnsis  x  I^-  17.,  of  the  eleyenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Episdes,  with  figures :  it  exhibits  a  mixed  text,  and  has  been 
corrected  by  some  one  after  a  copy  of  later  date.  This  and 
the  seven  following  manuscripts  (237 — 333.)  were  collated 
in selectpassages by  Dr.  Moldenhawer. 

327.  Trie  Codbx  Esourialbnsis^  III.  15.,  of  th«  thirteenth 
oentary,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures :  some  of  its 
leaves  have  been  misplaced  by  the  bookbinder.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

336.  The  Codbx  Escurialbnsis  x  I^-  19*  contains  the 
Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  vrith  the 
£usebian  canons,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

339.  The  Codbx  Escurialbnsis  x  I^*  31*9  wntten  in  the 
year  1140  by  Basilius  Argyropylus,  a  notary :  it  contains  the 
Goepels,  with  a  figure  of  Saint  Mark,  and  is  imperfect  in 
Mark  xvi.  15—30.  and  John  L  1 — 11.  Many  alterations  of 
the  ancient  writing  (which  are  evidently  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  are  written  oartly  in  the  text  and  partly  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  but  nearly  half  the  readings  and  notes  in  the  margin 
have  perished  through  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder. 
Its  text  agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

330.  The  Codbx  Escurialbnsis  <^  III.  5.,  vmtten  in  1014, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  Its  text  agrees  partly 
with  the  Alexandrine  and  pcutly  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

231.  The  CoMX  Escurialbnsis  f  HI.  6.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia,  figures,  and 
synaxaria.    It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

333.  The  Codex  Escurialbnsis  <^  lU.  7.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  oontains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

333.  The  Codbx  Escurialbnsis  »  IL  8.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  a  catena,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

334.  The  Codex  Havniensis  1.  in  the  Royal  library  at 
C<^nkagen  was  vmtten  in  1378,  and  contains  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposttesy  the  EpisUefl  of  St  Paul,  the  cathoUo  EpisU^ 
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and  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  The  text  of  the  Gospels 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion.. 

335.  The  Codbx  Havniensis  3.  was  written  in  1314,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  ap- 
pears chiefly  to  agree  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

336.  The  readings  of  a  manuscript  which  are  written  in 
the  margin  of  Dr.  Mill's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Heame,  the  editor 
of  the  Codex  Laudianus.  It  is  not  Known  from  what  manu- 
script these  readings  were  derived.  Griesbach  has  given  a 
copious  extract  of  their  various  readings  in  his  Symbole 
Cnticffi,  vol.  i.  pp.  347—304. 

337.  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  43.  in  the  library  of  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Moscow  (d.  of  Matthaei*s  notation),  contains  the 
Gospel,  with  scholia  and  figures,  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

238.  The  Codbx  S.  Synodi  48.  (e.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
with  commentaries  and  a  catena.  It  agrees  for  the  most  part 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

339.  The  Codbx  S.  Synodi  47.  (g.  of  Matthaei)  contains 
Mark  xvi.  3 — 8.,  Luke,  and  John  i«  1. — ^xxi.  23.,  with  com- 
mentaries. It  agrees  almost  always  with  ihe  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

240.  The  Codbx  S.  Synodi  49.,  of  the  twelflh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Euthymius 
Zigabenus.  It  is  defective  in  Mark  viii.  12—34.  xiv.  17 — 
54.,  and  Luke  xv.  32. — ^xvi.  8.  It  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan family. 

241.  The  Codbx  Drbsdbnsis  formerly  belonged  to  Mat- 
thaei, who  has  noted  it  by  the  letter  k  in  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  It  is  very  beautifully  and  carefully  written 
in  the  eleventh  centuij,  and  contains  the  New  Testament, 
with  synaxaria.  It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

242.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  380.  (1.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  figures, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  paintings,  and  prologues,  besides 
psalms  and  odes.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

243.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  Typooraph.  Synodi  13. 
(m.  of  Matthaei),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Theophylact  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

244.  The  Codex  Bibliothbca  Typooraph.  Synodi  1. 
(n.  of  Matthaei),  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  and  the 
commentaries  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

345.  The  Codbx  Synod.  265.  (o.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
1199,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

246.  The  Codex  Synod.  261.  (p.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  defective  in 
Matt.  xii.  41.-^xiii.  55.,  and  in  John  xvii.  24. — xviil.  20. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  has  some 
various  readings  in  the  margin. 

247.  The  Codex  Synod.  373.  (q.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
follows  the  Cjonstantinopolitan  recension. 

248.  The  Codex  Synod.  264.  (r.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
1275,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopontan  family. 

249.  The  Codbx  Synod.  94.  (s.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  with 
a  catena.    It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

250.  The  Codex  Synod,  (not  numbered),  preserved  in  a 
small  wooden  box  (v.  of  Matthaei),  contains  John  vii.  39.  to 
the  end  of  that  Gospel,  written  in  cursive  Greek  characters 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

251.  The  Codbx  Bibliothbca  Tabularii  Moscuensis 
(x.  of  Matthaei),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures:  it  contains  a 
mixed  text,  from  both  fiimilies  of  manuscripts. 

252.  The  Codex  Drbsdbnsis  formerly  belonged  to  Mat- 
thaei, who  has  noted  it  with  the  letter  z. :  it  is  orthe  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  the  Gospels.  This  manuscript  has 
corrections  and  double  readings,  which  have  been  adoed  by 
the  same  hand  from  another  manuscript  Its  text,  for  the 
most  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recen« 
sion. 
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253.  The  Codex  of  Nxckphorus,  Archbishop  of  Cherson 
(10.  of  Matthaei),  of  the  eleveDth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  scholia.  It  has  many  Teadingrs  in  common  with 
the  ConstaQtinopolitan  family,  out  more  which  agree  with 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

354.  The  Codkx  Matthaxii  of  the  elerenth  century  (11. 
of  Matthaei'[,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Luke  and  Saint 
John  with  n^ures  and  scholia.  Its  text  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  uie  Constantinopolitan  family. 

355.  The  Codex  Synod.  139.  (13.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  commentaries  extracted  from 
Chrysostom  and  others  on  the  Gospels,  with  fragments  of 
the  sacred  text,  which  for  the  most  part  follows  Che  Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

356.  The  CODBX  BiBUOTHBCiB  TrP09RAPH.  3.  (14.  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  ninth  century,  contains  scholia  on  Mark 
and  Luke,  together  with  fraffmento  of  the  sacred  text,  which 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

857.  The  CoDBx  Bibuotb.  Stkod.  130.  (15.  of  Matthaei) 
contains  fragmento  of  John  L  and  xx.,  written  in  capital 
letters  in  the  eighth  century,  with  scholia.  Its  text  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

358.  The  Codex  Orbsdbitsis  (17.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  incorrectly  written 
by  an  illiterate  scribe,  together  with  figures.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constentinopoliten  recension. 

359.  The  Codbx  S.  Synodx  45.  (a.  of  Matthaei)  contains 
the  Gospels  written  in  the  eleyenth  century,  with  synaxaria, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  and  commentaries.  Ito  text  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family. 

The  preceiding  manuscripte,  Nos.  336—359.,  were  collated 
and  described  by  MatthaeL  Dr.  Scholz,  howeyer,  has  omit- 
ted those  which  he  has  marked  d^  0^  y\  /,  i,  ^  »,  3^,  x',  yu', 
*^9  i\  #%  1.  3.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  9.,  because  they  appear  to 
contain  only  some  works  of  Chrysostom. 

iii.  Mantueripu  e»miaimmj^  the  JVVw  Tettameni  and  the 
099peUi  whiehy  fir  the  Jirtt  timCf  were  celtated  by  Dr, 
Sehelx. 

360.  The  Codex  Regius  51.  formerly  3343.  (in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris),'  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  figures, 
correctly  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopoliten  recension.  The  greater  part  of  this 
manuscript  was  collated. 

361.  The  Codex  Reoius  53.  is  written  on  yellum  in  the 
twelfth  century;  but  the  beginning,  comprising  MatL  i.  1 — 
11.,  has  been  supplied  on  paper  by  some  one  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  contains  the  Gospels  adapted  to  ecclesi- 
astical use.  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  is  imperfect  from  Luke  xxiy.  39.  to  the  end  of  that 
Gospel.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt.  xi. — ^xiii., 
Mark  y. — ^yii.,  Luke  i.— y.,  and  Johny.— yiii. 

363.  The  Codex  Reoius  53.^  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxana  and  the  Eusebian  canons. 
It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  colfatf^  throughout. 

363.  The  Codex  Regius  61.,  foitnerly  3351.  and  also 
3864.,  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  Acte  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles,  with  fiffures.  It  has  only  the  beginning 
of  the  Eusebian  canons.  But  the  numbers  of  the  Ammonian 
sections  are  written  in  the  margin.  In  the  Gospels  this 
manuscript  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It 
was  collated  on  Matt.  yiii. — ^xiy.«  Mark  i.-— i^.,  and  John 
ii. — y. 

364.  The  Codex  Regius  65.  (formerly  3863.^  was  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  (it  should  seem  from  the  form 
of  the  letters)  in  Egypt.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  was 
collated  by  Scholz  on  MatL  xyiii. — ^xxiy.  Mark  iii. — ^y.  and 
John  iy.— yiii. ;  in  other  passages  he  only  cursorily  examined 
this  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  mixed. 

365.  The  Codex  Regius  66.  (formerly  3858.),  of  the  tenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  is  composed 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  fiunilies.  The 
following  portions  were  collated ;  yiz.  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Sl  Matthew,  Mark  i. — ^y.,  Luke  xxii. — ^xxiy.,  and  John  y. 
—yiii.    The  remainder  was  cursorily  examined. 

366.  The  Codex  Regius  67.  (formerly  877.  and  3863.), 
ci  the  tenth  cmtury,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria; 

<  The  Codic«s  Refll,  in  the  roywl  llbnry  at  PtfU,  are  conloiitly  de- 
Krtbed  by  Schota  In  hia  BtbUache  KrIUache  Met,  pp.  1-43L 
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it  followB  the  Constantinopolitan  reeension.    It  i.  _ 
on  Matt,  i.— xi.,  Mark  ii.— y.,  and  John  y.— ix. 
mainder  was  cursorily  examined. 

367.  The  Codex  Regius  69.  (formerly  3013.,  Colbertiniii 
4631.^  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  is  imp^ect  m  Matt 
i.  1—8.,  Mark  i.  1—7.,  Luke  i.  1—8.  xxiy.  50.,  and  John 
i.  13.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  famUy,  and  was 
collated  on  MatL  ii. — ^x.  and  John  yii.  yiiL  Th»  Tsmainder 
was  cursorily  examined. 

368.  The  Codex  Regius  73.  (formerly  531«.,  afterwards 
3859.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxana,  and  figures.  It  was  collated 
on  Matt  xxyL,  Mark  i. — iy.,  and  Jolm  iy. — ^yiii.,  and  it  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

369.  The  Codex  Regius  74.  (formerly  171.,  and  after- 
wards 1043.  and  3858.),  of  the  eleyenth  century,  contaioB 
the  Gospels,  with  pictures.  The  Gospel  of  Su  Matthew 
was  collated,  and  also  Mark  i^-4y.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

370.  The  Codex  Regius  75.  (formerly  8868.),  of  the 
eleyenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  reoenBion,.butital8o 
has  many  E jyptian  readings.  Most  of  this  maauseript  wib 
collated  by  Scholz.  ^ 

371.  The  Codex  Regius  75*.,  of  the  twelfth  centrnj,  eoa- 
tains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  ^res. 
In  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  it  almost  entirely  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension ;  but  in  Mark  it  has  a  mixed 
text    The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

378.  The  Codex  Regius  76.  fformeriy  8865.J  coDtains 
the  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleyentti  centun^.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  on  Matt  ri. 
— xi.,  Mark  i. — iii.,  John  y. — ^yiii.  The  ranainder  wm 
cursorily  examined. 

373.  The  Codex  Regius  79.  (formeriy  44§0^  Colbevtinna 
3013.)  was  written,  partly  on  yellum  in  the  twelfth,  and 
partly  on  cotton  paper  in  the  fourteenth  centary.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  an  epitome  of  the  eyangelical  annals,  a 
scholium  on  Luke  yi.,  the  Eusebian  canons,  the  commenta- 
ries of  Seyerianus  on  Luke  yii.  37.,  a  table  of  the  parables 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  a  fragment  of  a  synaxarioo. 
The  text  chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  some  Alexandrine  readings.  This  manuscipt  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

374.  The  Codex  Regius  79*.,  yery  elegantlj  and  conecfly 
written  on  yellum  in  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  figures,  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons,  it  is 
imperfect  in  Mark  i.  1 — 17.,  John  i.  1—30.,  Mark  yi  31—64. 
and  John  iii.  18.— iy.  1.,  yii.  83 — 43.,  ix.  10—37.,  and 
xyiii.  13—89.,  which  passages  haye  been  supplied  on  paper 
by  a  later  hand.  It  mostly  agrses  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

875.  The  Codex  Regius  80.  (formeriy  538,  and  3343'.) 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues, 
and  a  portion  of  a  synaxarion,  written  in  the  eleyenth  ceaaiy. 
Scholx  collated  it  for  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  and  on  Mark 
i.  ii.  and  John  iii. — ^viii.  'Fhe  remainder  was  cursorily  ex- 
amined :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  famUy. 

376.  The  Codex  Regius  81.,  of  the  eleyenth  centary, 
containa  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  col- 
lated for  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  Mark  i^— tL, 
Luke  iy.  and  xxii.,  and  John  y.  and  yiii. 

877.  The  Codex  Regius  81.  A.,  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 
Some  passages,  which  had  been  omitted,  haye  been  supplied 
by  a  later  hand.  Its  text  mostly  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was 
collated  by  Scholx. 

378.  The  Codex  Regius  83.  (formerly  3013.)  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  and  synax- 
aria, wntten  in  the  twelfth  centary.  From  sosae  Armenian 
inscriptions.  Or.  Scholx  conjectures  that  it  was  originally 
executed  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  migrated  to  an  Armenian 
monastery.  Matt.  xiii.  43. — xyii.  5.  haye  been  supplied  by 
a  later  hand.  Ito  text  follows  the  Constantinopohtan  fami- 
ly :  it  was  collated  in  select  oassages. 

379.  The  Codex  Regius  86.  (formerly  8860.,  Colbertimis 
6051.)  was  presented  to  Louis  XlV.  in  the  year  1686,  by 
Joseph  Oeorgirene,  Archbishop  of  Samoa.  It  was  written  in 
the  twelfUi  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eq* 
sebian  canons,  synaxaria,  and  figures.    It  follows  the  Con- 
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Btantinopolitan  recenaion,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

280.  The  Cobex  Reoius  87.,  of  the  tweUUi  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  a  portion  of  a  synaxarion,  and  pro- 
logues. It  is  imperfect  in  Mark  yiii.  3.— xy.  36. ;  and  was 
collated  on  Matt.  yi.^-zii.,  Mark  i. — ^r.,  Luke  ir.  t.,  and 
John  iv. — viii.    It  follows  ^e  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

981.  The  CoDBX  Rioius  88.  (formerly  *60.,  Colbertinus 
4766.)  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
with  ngures  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan ftmily.  This  manuscript  is  imperfect  in 
MatL  xxriti.  11.  to  the  end,  and  Luke  i.  1. — ^ix.  It  was  col- 
lated on  Matt.  vii. — ^x.,  Mark  i. — ^r.,  and  John  ri, — viii. 

283.  The  Codbx  Rboius  90.  (formerly  3860.  ■,  Colbertinus 
6045.),  written  in  the  year  1176,  contains  the  Gospels,  which 
for  the  most  part  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 
.  383.  ITie  CoDKX  Rboius  93.  (formerly  fOlS.,  Colbertinus 
4744.),  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  contains  the  Gospels.  The 
text  follows  ^e  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  manuscript 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

384.  The  Codex  Rboius  93.  (formerly  3863  > .),  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  figures,  and  sy  naxaria.  The  chief  part  of  this  manu- 
aeiipt  was  collated.    It  follows  the  Constantmonolitan  family. 

385.  Hie  Codex  Rboius  96.  -(formerly  3835* .),  vrritten  m 
the  foorteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures, 
wad  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  collated. 

886.  The  Codbx  Rboius  96.  (formerly  3011  *•  \  Colberti- 
nus 4556.),  written  in  the  year  1433,  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  paschal  canon  from  1433  to  1503.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

387.  The  Codex  Rboius  98.  (formerly  J®^**»  Colbertinus 
4916.),  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

388.  The  Codex Kxoius  99.  (formerly  3861  *.,  Colbertinus 
4885.)  contains  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

289.  The  Codex  Rboius  100.  A.,  dated  February  15, 1635, 
by  one  Luke,  who  calls  himself  «jx^«^'»  "  ^f  pf*^U 
farchbishop  1],  contains  the  Gospels,  which  ajp^ree  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

290.  Hie  Codex  Rboius  108»,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
f^ntains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  was  collated  m 
select  passages,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

391.  The  Codex  Rboius  113.  (formerly  3868".,  Colberti- 
nus 6163.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

393.  The  Codbx  Rboius  114.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gosp^,  with  synaxaria  and  figures.  It  is  im- 
perfect in  Matt,  i,  1. — ^vii.  14.,  and  in  John  xix.  14.  to  the 
end.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

293.  The  Codex  Rboius  117.,  written  in  Noyember,  1373, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  synaxaria;  and  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  collated  on 
Matt  T. — ^x.,  Mark  ii. — ^ri.,  Luke  ii.,  and  John  ▼. — ^viii.   ' 

294.  The  Codex  Rboius  118.  (formerly  Colbertinus  6639.), 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures. 
It  follows  the  Constantmopohtan  recension,  and  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  1. 18.  to  xii.  35.  This  manuscript  was  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Joseph  Georgirene,  Archbishop  of  Samos. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

295.  The  Codex  Rboius  130.  (formerly  3436.),  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels :  it  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  is  imperfect  in  MatL  i.  1.— -xi. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

296.  The  Codex  Rboius  133.,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

397.  The  Codex  Rboius  140.  a.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  fiunily,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passa|re8. 

298.  The  Codex  Rboius  175*.,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
public  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons.  It  was  wntten  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and 


synaxaria.    It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

299.  The  Codex  Rboius  177.  ^formerly  3243.)  was  written 
in  the  eleTenth  century,  and  Dr.  Scholz  coniectures,  from 
some  scholia,  by  a  follower  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueste.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues^  the  Eusebian  canons, 
figures,  scholia,  and  fragments  of  various  writers,  concerning 
some  particular  passages.  The  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family ;  but  in  the  Gospels  of 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  there  are  many  peculiar  read- 
ings, as  well  as  reading  which  commonly  occur  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  Alexandrine  recension.  Tne  whole  of  this 
manuscript  was  collated. 

300.  The  Codbx  Rboius  186.  (formerly  750.,  also  1882.), 
of  the  eleTenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  collated  with  ancient  copies  from  Jerusalem, 
deposited  on  the  holy  mountain  [Athop !  J  ;  together  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  a  eaten- ,  additional  observe 
tions  on  some  select  passages,  and  Theophylact's  commenta- 
/ies  written  in  the  outer  margin  by  a  later  hand.  The  text 
follows  both  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
censions. It  has  a  few  peculiar  readings.  The  whole  of 
this  manuscript  was  collated. 

301.  The  Codbx  Rboius  187.  (formeriy  537.  also  1879.), 
of  the  eleTenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  It  for  the  most  part  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  also  has  not  a  few 
readings  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrine  family.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  throughout 

302.  The  Codbx  Rboius  193.  (formerly  1893.),  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  contains  a  fragment  of  Saint  Matthew  and 
Saint  Luke,  witn  a  commentary.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages^ 

303.  The  Codbx  Rboius  194.  A.  contains  John  i. — iy., 
of  the  eleyenth  century,  with  Theophylact's  commentary  on 
the  Gospels,  and  iambic  yerses  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  writ- 
ten on  cotton  paper  in  1355.  The  text  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  Select  passages  of  this  manuscript 
were  collated. 

■"of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contain  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  with 
a  catena.  Both  follow 
the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  were  collated 

Un  select  passages. 

306.  The  Codex  Rboius  197.,  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Theophylact  The  text  is  allied  to  that  of  tiie  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

307.  The  Codbx  Rboius  199.,  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  a  com- 
mentary. It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recensipn,  and 
was  collated  in  selectpassages. 

308.  The  Codbx  Rboius  300.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  a  com- 
mentary. It  is  imperfect,  follows  the  ConstantinopoUtan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

309.  The  Codex  Rboius  301.,  of  the  twelftti  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  tiie  com- 
mentary of  Chrysostom;  of  Luke,  with  that  of  Titus  of 
Bostra ;  and  of  Mark,  with  that  of  Victor.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  faimily,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 


304.  The  Codex  Rboius  194.,  / 

305.  The  Codbx  Rboius  195.,"^ 


10.  The  Codex  Rboius  303.,  of  the  eleyenth  century, 
contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena :  it  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

311.  The  Codbx  Rboius  203.,  of  the  twelfth  centunr, 
also  contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena;  it  agrees  with  me 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages." 

313.  The  Codex  Rboius  206.,  written  in  1308,  contains 
Mark,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor.  It  belongs  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  &mily,  and  was  collated  in  select  pa^ 


13.  The  Codbx  Rboius  308.  (formerly  2440.),  of  tiie 
fourteenth  century,  contains  Luke,  with  a  catena,  which  is 
different  from  that  published  by  Corderius.  It  is  imperfect; 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  reoension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

314.  The  Codex  Rboius  309.  (formerly  347.  and  3441.), 
of  the  twelfth  century,  oontains  the  Gospel  of  John,  with 
a  commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  fa^ 
mily,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 
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315.  The  Comcx  Rgcmra  810.  (formerly  d44Si.,  Colberd- 
nu8  608.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gocpel  of 
St.  John,  with  a  commentary  by  an  unknown  author.  It  is 
imperfect  in  xiv.  25. — xv.  16.  xxi.  32 — 85.;  affrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  dually,  and  was  coUatea  in  select 
passages. 

316.  The  Codex  Regius  811.,  which  was  broaght  from 
Constantinople,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. It  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  with  commentaries.  This 
mslnuscript  is  imperfect,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

317.  The  CooEX  Reoius  (formerly  Medicaeus  1887.),  of 
the  twelfth  century,  contains  John  x.  9.— xxi.  85.,  with  a 
catena  differing  from  that  published  by  Corderius.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collat^  in 
select  passages. 

318.  The  CoDKX  Reoius  213.,  of  the  fourteenth  centmryt 
contains  John  vii.  l.^-xxi.  25.,  with  a  commentary.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

319.  The  CoDBX  Reoius  831.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  is  imperfect, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This 
manuscript  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

320.  The  Codex  Reoius  232.,  of  the  elerenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

321.  The  CoDBX  Reoius  303.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

322.  The  Codex  Reoius  315.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

323.  The  Codex  Reoius  118«.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  Matt  vi.  yii.  and  also  the  tales  of  Ralila  and  Dimna 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Greek.  The  text  of  St 
Matthew  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

324.  The  Codex  Reoius  376.  (formerly  Maxarinianus), 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  rellum,  contains  readings  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  sections 
from  the  Gospels  narrating  the  passion  of  our  Lord ;  and 
the  Eusebian  canons.  Gospels,  sj^axaria  (on  cotton  paper), 
and  a  catalogue  of  emperors  ftom  Constantine  to  Manuel 
Porphyrogennetus.  In  the  Gospels  the  text  almost  always 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  chief 
part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

885.  The  CooBx  Reoius  377.  (formerly  3011.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  The  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  coUatni  in 
select  passages. 

386.  The  Codex  Reoius  378.,  of  the  foarteenth  century, 
contains  an  exposition,  in  the  form  of  homilies,  on  one  or 
more  Terses  of  some  sections  of  the  Gospels.  The  text 
almost  every  where  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension.   It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

327.  The  Codex  Reoius  380.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
fitmilj,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

388.  The  Codex  Reoius  381.,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  oollat^  in  select 
passages. 

389.  The  Codex  Coislikuhus  19.  (formerly  46.),  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  c<^lated  in  select 
passages.     , 

330.  The  CoDfx  Coiblinluius  196.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  prologues.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan famUy,  and  was  collated  in  select  passaflss. 

331.  The  Codex  Coisunianus  331.  (formerly  41.)  of  the 
tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  reoenaion,  and  was  col- 
lated in  seleetpassages. 

338.  The  CfoDEx  TAunmjisis  XX.  b.  IV.  80.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentair, 
figures,  and  prologues.  It  a^prees  with  the  Constantinopou- 
tan  £unily,  and  was  collated  m  select  paseaees* 

333.  The  Codex  Tauruixnsis  IV.  b.  4.,>  formeriy  be- 
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longed  to  Arsenins,  archbishop  of  Monembada.  and  after- 
waras  to  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia.  It  wag 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  Matthew  and 
John,  with  the  same  catena  of  Nicetas,  which  was  published 
by  Cordier  and  Poussines.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanliufe> 
politan  family,  and  was  collated  m  select  pnssages. 

334.  The  Codex  Taubinbnsis  43.  b.  V.  83.,  of  the  fboF 
teenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
with  prologues,  and  a  commentary.  It  follows  the  ConstMi- 
tinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

3d5.  The  CoDBX  Taurimxicsis  44.  b.  V.  84.,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  wiA  prologues.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  vad  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

336.  The  Codex  TAURinifsis  101.  c.  IV.  17.,  of  the  ax- 
teenth  century,  contains  Luke,  with  a  catena.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  ooUated  ia 
select  passages. 

337.  TheX^oDBx  Taurinbnsis  58.  b.  V.  38.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  portions  of  St  Matthew's  Goqsd,  with  a 
commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantin<^iolitan  fiunily, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

338.  The  Codex  Taurinxiibis  335.  b.  I.  3.,  of  llie  twelift 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  EuJiebian  canons 
and  figures.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but 
has  some  Alexandrine  readings.    It  was  ooUated  in  select 

339.  The  Codkx  TAURumisis  308.  c  If.  5.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  sind  Episth», 
with  prologues,  the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  and  other 
pieces.  '  It  follows  the  Constantinopoklan  reeeiisioD,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

340.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  344.  b.  I.  13.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Crospels,  many  paosages  of 
which  have  been  corrected  by  a  later  hand.  This  msBo- 
script  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  leoeasioD,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

341.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  350.  b,  I.  81.  was  written 
in  the  year  1396,  and  containa  the  Gospels,  with  a  synaxa- 
rium.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  mmily,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

348,  The  Codex  Taurinensis  149.  b.  11.  3.,  of  the  thi^ 
teenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons;  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  6mily,'and 
was  collated  m  select  passages. 

343.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  13.  (in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,)*  of  the  twelfth  century,  containa  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures,  adapted  to 
ecclesiastical  use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitaii 
family,  and  was  collated  m  select  passages. 

344.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  16.  containa  the  Gospda, 
with  synaxaria  on  vellum,  written  in  the  twdfUi  centaiv. 
Luke  xili.  81.— xvL  83.  xxiL  18—83.  xxi.  18.  and  xxiii.  45 
— 50.  have  been  written  on  paper,  in  the  fourteenth  ceaturj. 
It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  18.  to  the  end.  Thiamannscript 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  the  latter  part, 
in  particular,  with  the  textus  reoeptus.  It  was  ciliated  in 
select  passages. 

345.  The  Codkx  Ambrosianus  17.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  imperieet 
in  Matt.  i.  1 — 11.  It  agrees  with  the  ConstantinopolitaD 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

346.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  33.,  an  incorrectly  written 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  the 
text  of  which  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  It  is 
imperfect  in  Jchn  iii.  6. — ^vii.  58.  The  entire  manuscript 
was  collated. 

347.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  35.,  of  the  tweHUi  een- 
tttiy,  correctly  written  by  Constantinus  Chrysographos, 
contains  Uie  Gospels,  with  prologues,  fitted  to  ecclesiastieu 
use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinc^litan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

348.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  B.  56.,  written  ia  1093, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.  It  agrees  very  often  with  the  Constantinopolitaa 
lecenaion,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

349.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  61..  written  in  1388,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebisn  canons. 
It  follows  the  ConstantinopoUtan  leoension,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 


%>ared««ert-      •  The  mDOMilpis  In  the  Ambroiiu  library  are  deesilbed  i«icii|fb  b; 
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360i  The  Codex  AHnonimm  B.  Ol  eomaiBS  the  Go»- 
pek,  with  figures  and  synazaria,  written  on  yellam  in  die 
eloTenth  oentuxy.  The  nist  fonr  leasee  are  written  on  paper 
in  the  aixteentn  century.  It  is  im^rfect  in  John  xxi.  9. 
to  the  end.  It  follows  the  Alexandrine  leoensioo,  hot  often 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  femily.  It  was  collated 
in  eeleotnnssages. 

351.  Ijie  CoDBX  AmnosiARirs  70.  is  of  the  eleventh  oeiv> 
tniy.  Latin  words»  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
oocasionaUy  interspersed  among  the  Glreek  text.  It  mostly 
agrees  with  the  received  text,  but  it  also  has  many  peculiar 
Mdings.    It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

353.  The  CoMX  AmnosiAifus  B.  93^  brought  from 
Calabria  in  1607,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  twelfth 
centarv.  It  is  imperfsct  in  MatL  i.  1—17.  Mark  L  1—15. 
xvi.  13.  to  the  end,  Luke  i.  1 — ^7.  xxiv.  43.  to  the  end,  and 
John  i.  1 — 10.  and  xxi.  3.  to  the  end.  The  ftded  letters 
have  been  restored  by  a  later  hand.  Indices  of  lessons, 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  have  been  added  in  the 
margin.  It  agrees  with  the  ConstantinopolitBtt  recension, 
and  has  been  collaled  in  select  passages. 

353.  The  Codix  Ambboslaitus  M.  93.  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, eontaifls  the  Gospels,  with  the  same  commentary  as 
No.  181.  It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  24,  25.,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopc^tan  recension,  llie  greater  put  of 
this  mannsotipt  was  collated^ 

354.  The  Codbx  Vbnbtus  29.  contains  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  with  Theophylact's  Commentary,  written  m  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  collated  on  Matthew  xxiv.,  and 
for  the  meet  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  codices. 

355.  The  Comol  Vbuxtus  541«,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
eontains  the  Gospels,  preceded  by  the  Eusebian  canons  and 
the  Epistle  to  Carpianus.  It  was  collated  for  Matt,  xxiv., 
Blark  iv.,  Luke  iv.,  and  John  v.  It  ahnost  alvrays  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

356.  The  Codbx  vbnbtus  545.  contains  a  catena  on  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ascribed  to 
Titus  of  Bostra ;  but  the  text  of  Luke  is  rarelv  cited. 

357.  The  Codbx  Vbiibtus  2a.  contaips  Lu£e  and  John, 
with  a  catena,  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  Dr.  Scholz 
has  given  readings  from  it  on  Luke  i.  and  John  v.  Its  text 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

358.  The  Codbx  MirrurBNSts  9.  (II.  A.  9.),  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  sffrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  fEunily,  and  was  collatea  in  Matt,  vi,, 
Mark  iv.  v.  x.,  Luke  v.,  and  John  v.  vii.  viii. 

359.  The  Codbx  MimMBNSis  242.  (MS.  IIL  B.  16.),  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  fEunily,  and  was  collated  on  the 
same  chapters  as  No.  358. 

360.  Tlie  Codbx  Pabmxnsis  (formerly  De  Rossi  1.),  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  contains  the  Gospels, 
written  in  the  elewnth  century.  It  agrees  chiefiy  veith  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  but  it- has  numerous  Alexandrine 
leadings.  tUs  and  the  fbllowing  manuscript  were  collated 
by  De  Rossi  and  Schols. 

361.  The  Codbx  Parmbnsis  (formerly  De  Rossi  2.),  of 
Ihe  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospds.  It  agrees  vrith 
the  Constantinopolitan  fiunily,  but  it  nas  numerous  Alexp 
andrine  readinffs. 

362»  The  Codbx  FLORxmniiiTS,  in  the  library  of  Santa 
Maria  at  Florence,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with 
a  catena,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  manuscript  is  cited 
bv  Lamy,  in  his  treatiw  Be  EnUUHone  j^^oMorum^  p.  289. 
Dr.  Schola  does  not  know  where  it  now  is  deposited. 

363.  The  Codbx  FLOBBMTunjs.  Laursmtunus  VL  13. 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  centuir.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  femily, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

364.  The  Codbx  Laubbntunus  YI.  24.,  Dr.  Schols  oon- 
Jeeturea,  from  the  form  of  the  letteva,  was  written  in  Sda- 
Tonia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  few  leaves  have  been 
added  at  the  beginninff  and  end,  which  were  written  in  the 
fourtemith  century,  it  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  manuscript  was 
collated  in  select  pasmges. 

365.  The  Codbx  Laurbntianus  VI.  36^  of  the  thirteenth 
eentury,  contains  the  Gosp^s,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Psalms. 
It  affrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  mmily,  and  vnis  ool- 
lated  in  selectpassages. 

366.  The  Codbx  Laubxhtianus  2607.  (formerly  belongs 
Hi|[  to  the  lifanxy  of  Santa  Maria)  contains  the  Gospel  of 
Sunt  Matthew,  vrith  a  catena.    It  is  impeiiesi  in  the  Mgin- 


Bing:  oeeasionaUy,  annotatioDS  an  written  in  die  margin 
by  a  later  hand. 

367.  The  Codbx  LAUUBimAifUS  2706.  (also  formeriy  be- 
loneing  to  the  same  monastery),  written  in  1332,  contains 
the  I^ew  Testament,  with  prologues  and  ajnaxaria.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  reeennon,  ana  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

368.  The  Codbx  Richabdiandb  84.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Epistles,  together  with  Plato's  Epistle  to  Dionysius 
incorrectly  written.  The  text  of  St.  Jonn's  Gospel  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  It  vras  collated  in  select 
passages. 

369.  The  Codbx  RicBARDiANim  90.,  of  the  twelfth  een- 
tury, contains  Mark  vi.  25.— ix.  45.  x.  17.  xvi.  9.,  and  a 
grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  together  with  the  Fablee 
of  Phminis.  The  text  of  these  fragments  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur> 
sorily  collated. 

370.  The  Codbx  Richabdiakus  (K.  I.  11.),  of  the  fi>ur* 
teenth  centuiy,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  Theophylact's 
commentary.  It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
This  manuscript  is  stated  by  Scholz  to  have  been  described 
by  Lamy  in  his  treatise  Be  ErudUiont  Awmtolorum^  p.  232. 
elseq.    It  is  not  known  where  it  is  now  aeposited. 

371.  The  Codbx  Vaticanus  1159.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures.. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  c<3lated 
in  selectpassages. 

372.  The  Codex  VATiCAinrs  1161.,  very  beautifally  writ> 
ten  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is 
imperfect  firom  John  iii.  1.  to  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

373.  The  Codbx  Vaticahus  1423.  formerly  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Sirlet.  It  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
contains  the  Grospels,  with  a  catena.  The  end  of  John  is 
wanting.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

374.  The  Codbx  Vaticanus  1445.,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gos|)^s  with  the  commentary  of  Peter 
of  Laodicaa.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

375.  The  Codbx  Vaticanus  1533.,  of  the  twelfth  een- 
tuiT,  contains  the  Gospels,  veith  the  Eusebian  canons.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  selectoassages. 

376.  Tlie  Codbx  VAnoAirus  1539.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  collated  with  ancient  copies  at 
Jerusalem.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 

&s  also  collated  in  select  passages. 

377.  The  Codbx  VAncAWus  1618.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  with  questions  and  answers.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  was  collated  m  select  passages. 

378.  l%e  Codbx  VATicAifus  1658.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen-^ 
tury,  contains  firagments  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  the 
homilies  of  Chrysostom,  and  numerous  passages  from  the 

»rophets.    The  text  seldom  departs  from  the  received  text. 
[t  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

379.  The  Codbx  Vaticaiius  1769.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiT,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  perpetual  commentaiy.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  selectpassages. 

380.  The  Codex  Vatioaitus  2139.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  E  usebian  canons.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

381.  The  Codbx  PALATuto-YATioANns  20.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with  a 
catena.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  fEunily,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

382.  The  Codbx  Vaticanus  2070.  (formerly  Basil.  109.)« 
correctly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  fragments 
of  the  Goqiels,  te  leaves  of  which  have  been  greatly  mis- 
placed by  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder.     Its  text 

res  with  the  Alexandrine  &mily.    The  greater  part  of 
manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

rare  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Coixbobat 

383.  I  RoMB,  written  in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  They  se- 
384«  J  verally  contain  the  Gospels  with  a  commentary ; 
385.,  I  follow  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  and  were 

^collated  in  seleot  passages. 
386.  The  Codh  YATicAiio-OTroBoiiiAiiw  66.,  of  the  fifr 
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leeotfa  eentniTy  contains  the  New  Teetament  with  ernazirie. 
It  agrees  witn  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and 
the  followinff  manuscripts,  Nos.  387.  to  397.  inclosiTe,  were 
collated  by  Dr.  Schols  in  select  passages. 

387.  The  Codkx  VATiCANO-OTTosoinAjfus  904.,  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  coptains  the  Gospels*  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

.388.  The  Codex  Vaticako-Ottoboi«iaicus  919.,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures.  It  ex- 
hibits a  mixed  text,  which  often  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension. 

389.  The  Codex  VATirAiro-OTTOBOifuiivs  997.,  of  the 
eloTenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  < 

390.  The  Codkx  Vaticano-Ottobohiahus  381.  was  writ- 
ten in  1953,  and  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  Gospels,  and 
Apocailypse,  with  scholia,  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.    It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

391.  The  Codex  VATiCAjfo-OrTosoiruLNUS  433.,  written  in 
the  elcTenth  century,  was  presented  by  the  abbot  Abachus 
Andriani.  of  mount  Athos,  to  Pope  Benedict  XIll.,  who 
commanded  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Library.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues  and  commentaries.  It 
is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1 — 8.  Luke  i.  1 — 80.  and  John  vii. 
63. — viii.  11.,  which  passages  were  added  in  another  hand- 
writing in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

399.  The  Codex  Barbbrucianus  995.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  fragment  of  8u  John's  Gospel, 
noticed  in  page  118.  $  XXX.  under  the  letter  Y.  Tbm  ma- 
nuscript agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

393.  The  Codex  Valuceluanus  £.  33.,  of  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  contains  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  epistles,  together 
with  the  Gospels.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

394.  The  Codex  Vallicbluanus  F.  17.,  written  by  one 
Michael,  a  monk,  and  dated  July  14, 1330,  contains  the  Gos- 

els,  Acte,  and  Epistles.    It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 

itan  family. 

396.  The  Codex  Casanatensis  A.  R.  V.  83.,  of  the  twelfth 
eentury,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures.  Corrections 
and  readings  are  written  in  the  margin.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  but  has  some  Alexandrine  readings. 

396.  The  Codex  Ghioiamub  R.  IV.  6.,  of  the  twelfUi  cen- 
tnnr,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  imperfect  in  Matt  i.  1. — 
xxiii.  37.,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

397.  The  Codex  Valucellianus  C.  4.,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  with  a  catena.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

398.  The  Codex  Tadrinbnsis  99.  c.  IV.  6.,  of  the  thii^ 
teenth  century,  contains  select  passages  of  the  Gospels,  with 
a  catena.  It  was  cursorily  collated,  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

399.  The  Codex  Tauunensis  109.  c.  IV.  99.,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  contains  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  but 
the  text  is  not  always  given.  It  was  cursorily  collated,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

400.  The  Codex  Berolinbnsis  BiBuoTHECis  (formerly 
Dieui  10.),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  Matt  xii.  99. — 
xiiL  9.,  the  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  is  mutilated,  and  has 
been  damaged  both  by  fire  and  water.  It  was  described  by 
Aurisillius  m  1809 ;  and  was  again  described  and  collated  by 
G.  T.  Pappelbaum  in  1815. 

401.  like  Codex  Neapoutahus  1.  C.  94.,  of  the  elcTenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark 
tL  1. — xyL  to  the  end,  and  John  i.  1.-— xii.  1.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  the  nine  follow- 
ing manuscripts,  to  No.  417.  inclusive,  were  collated  in  se- 

403.  The  Codex  NBAPOLrrAiius  1.  C.  38.,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prolocues  and  figures. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopditan  family. 

403.  The  Codex  NEAPOLrrAKus  1.  C.  39.,  of  the  twelfth 
eentury,  contains  Matt  xii.  33.— xix.  13.  xxviii.,  Mark  com- 
plete, Luke  i.  1 — 5.  xxL  36.  to  the  end,  and  John  i.  1.^ — 
XYiii,  36.,  with  synaxaria*  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
&mily. 

404.  A  manuscript  belonging  to  the  sbate  Scorn,  of  Na- 
ples, contains  the  Gospels,  wim  prologues.  It  was  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  agrees  wiUi  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family.  _  _ 

405.  The  Codex  VEMBTiAiiiB  BiBUOTHECiB,  Class  i.  No.      ^ 

10.  (fonnerly  Nantanns  3.),  of  thederenth  oentniy,  conlaiDS  1  Doeton  WitdnuoB 
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the  Gospels,  with  iSke  EnsebiaB  enofm,  Ths  leaves  htn 
been  so  misplaced  by  the  bookbinder  that  scaieely  two  or 
four  consecutive  pages  of  the  same  Gospel  are  to  be  ioimL 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  but  it  contains  some  Akxu4iiiie 
readings.* 

406.  The  Codbx  VBiiBTiAifus,  Clsssl.  No.  11.  (foonerij 
Nanianus  4^,  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  die  Go^pck 
It  b  imperfect  in  Mark  iv.  41.— v.  14.  and  Luke  iii.  16.— 
iv.  4. ;  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexaadrine  le- 
cension. 

407.  The  Codbx  VBuniAjnis,  Clsss  I.  No.  13.  Obanertv 
Nanianus  5.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  Luke  v.  30. 
to  the  end,  and  John  L  1.— ix.  It  chiefly  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  but  has  some  readings  wUch  differ 
from  it 

408.  The  Codex  VEMBiiAinTs  S.  Mabci  BiBuoniBCB, 
Class  I.  No.  14.,  Nanianus  7.,  formeriy  belonged  to  the  mo- 
nsstery  of  Saint  John,  near  the  Jordan.  It  is  of  the  twelftti 
century,  snd  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eosebiancuioat. 
It  has  some  peculiar  readinga,  but  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recenaion. 

409.  The  Codbx  YEiiETiAirus  S.  Mabci,  Clsss  I.  No.  15. 
(formeriy  Nanianus  8.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contaiss  the 
Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but  has  aome  peeoliar 
readings. 

410.  In  the  Codbx  VBBBTiAifus  S.  BIabci,  Class  I.  No.  17. 
(formerly  Nanianus  10.),  which  is  written  on  cotton  paper, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  eariy  pages  (which  are  on  vel- 
lum), with  the  Eusebian  canons,  are  copied  from  another 
more  ancient  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  reat  of 
the  manuscript  vras  written  by  one  Joasaph,  a  monk,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  sgrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

41 1.  The  Codbx  Venbtiaitus  Bwuothbcjb  Nahiaiia  U., 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons^  and  synaxaria. 

418.  The  Codbx  Venbtiaiius  S.  Mabci.  Class  I.  No.  19. 
(formerly  Nanianus  13.^,  written  in  1301  by  Theodore  Ha- 
giopetritus,  a  calligrepner,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  synsxaria.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

413.  The  Codbx  Vekbtiaicus  S.  Mabci,  Claas  I.  No.  90. 
(formeriy  Nanianua  13.),  at  one  time  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Ssint  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  vras  elegantly 
written  in  1303  by  one  Theodore,  and  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

414.  The  Codex  VENETiAifus  "S.  Mabci,  Class  I.  No.  1^1. 
(formerly  Nanianua  14.),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  one  Philip,  a  monk,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

415.  The  Codex  VENETiAinis  S.  Mabci,  Class  I.  No.  33. 
(formerly  Nanianus  15.),  written  in  January,  1356,  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  svnaxaria  and  figures.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

416.  The  Codex  Venbtiakus  S.  Mabci,  Class  L  No.  34. 
(formerly  Nanianus  17.),  written  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy, 
contains  the  Gomels.  It  is  imperfect  in  Mstt  i.  1. — xxv. 
35.,  and  John  xviii.  7.  to  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

417.  The  C(»EX  Vbubtiahus  S.  Mabci,  Clsss  I.  No.  85. 
(formeriy  Nanianus  18.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Gospela  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  It  is  imperfect 
in  the  beginning  and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family.  «  ^T 

418.  The  Codex  Venbtianus  Bibuotheca  Naniahji  31. 
containa  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  ia  imperfect 
at  the  end. 

419.  A  manuscript  formerly  belongiriir  to  the  monsstery 
of  Saint  Michael  at  Venice,  of^the  twelfth  century,  contains 
the  Gospels.    It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  7.  to  the  end. 

430.  The  Codex  Mbssamensis  I.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  written  by  different  copyists.  It  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  critical  notes  selected  from  other  manuscripts.  .It  was 
inspected  by  Dr.  Miinter.  This  manuscript  is  noted  337.  in 
Or.  Schulz^s  third  editipn  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament 

431.  The  Codex  Stbacusanus  in  the  LandoUni  libnry,  of 
the  twelfth  century  .contains  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  prolegomena.    It 

MIect  ehastara  of  the  MSB.  Nos.  40^-^17.  were  coltatad  fiir  SchoU  by 
Bton  WisdDMOB  and  J.  G.  J.  Bnun. 
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has  ft  mixed  text,  snd  was  also  inspected  by  Dr.  Manter. 
Sehtfls  has  noted  it  338.  in  his  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament. 

439.  The  Codkx  Rboius  Monacinsis  210.  (in  the  royal 
library  at  Munich)  was  written  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  the 
eleventh  century  oy  one  Joseph,  a  monk.  It  contains  the 
Gospels,  with  prolegomena  and  synaxaria ;  but  the  Gospel 
of  John  appears  to  nsTe  been  written  by  another  and  later 
hand.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  but  the  cop3rist 
has  transferred  into  the  text  a  few  scholia  which  were  written 
in  the  margin ;  for  instance,  in  Mark  i.  10.  <rov  dioo  after  mi /ml. 
This  manuscript  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Dr. 
Scholz. 

433.  The  Co0ex  Monaobnsis  36.,  of  the  fifleenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  the  catena  of  Nicetas. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated 

n  Mlectpassages. 

434.  The  Codex  Monaciitsis  83.,  of  the  fiAeenth  century, 
besides  other  works,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with 
the  commentary  of  Titus  of  Bostra,  and  of  other  writers 
cited  by  him.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

435.  The  Codex  Monacbnsxs  37.,  of  the  ftfleenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  the  most  coj^ious  of  all  the 
catene  of  Nicetas  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  met  with.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

426.  The  CooEX  Monacbnsis  473.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  Luke  yi.  17. — ^xi.  36.,  with  the  catena  .of 
Nicetas.    It  aerees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

437.  The  Codex  Monacensis  465.,  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  with 
the  commentary  of  Theophylact.  It  seldom  deviates  from 
the  received  text,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

438.  The  Codex  Monacensis  381.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  commentaries  and  figures. 
From  the  subscription  it  appears  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew was  collated  with  some  ancient  manuscripts  of  Jerusa- 
lem preserved  on  the  Holy  Mountain  (Athosi).  From 
actual  collation.  Dr.  Scholz  ascertained  that  this  manuscript 
is  either  a  transcript  of  No.  300.  (Codex  Regius  186.),  or  of 
the  copy  whence  that  was  transcribed.  Its  readings  coincide 
for  the  most  part  with  those  of  No.  300.  The  chief  part  of 
it  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

439.  The  Codex  Monacensis  308.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  questions  with  their  solutions,  taken  from  various 
interpreters,  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the 
text,  which  was  written  in  979.  It  further  contains  Luke  i. 
1.— ii.  39.,  with  a  catena.  This  manuscript  seldom  departs 
from  the  received  text.    It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

430.  The  Codex  Monacensis  437.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  the  catena  of 
Nicetas.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

431.  The  Codex  Molshemiensis  formerly  belonged  to 
the  College  of  Jesuits  at  Mofsheira,  in  Alsace.  It  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  prologues  and  the  Eusebian  canons. 
€roIdhagen  inserted  fifty-two  various  readings  from  it  in  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Mayence  in  1753. 
Dr.  Scholz  states  that  he  found  very  few  various  readings 
in  this  manuscript  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  scarcely 
any  on  the  Gospels,  so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  con- 
cerning its  text. 

433.  The  Codex  Monacensis  99.,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  (besides  other  treatises  on  various  subjects) 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor  of 
Antioch.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

433.  The  Codex  Berolinensis  is  a  quarto  manuscript,  on 
vellum,  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Koyal 
LibraiT  at  Berlin.  It  contains  the  following  fragments; 
viz.  Matt  i.  1—31.  vi.  13 — 33.  and  xxit.  6.  to  the  end  of 
that  Gospel;  Mark  i.  1 — 5.  39.  ix.  31.— xiii.  13.  Luke  viii. 
87.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel;  John  i.  I. — ^ix.  31.  and  xx. 
15.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  The  various  readings  com- 
prised in  this  manuscript  were  published  by  M.  Pappelbaum, 
archdeacon  of  Berlin,  m  his  description  of  it :  whence  they 
have  been  inserted  by  Dr.  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea 
Critiea  in  Novum  Testamentatum,*  and  by  Dr.  Schulz 
(who  numbers  it  -339.)  in  his  third  edition  of  (Sriesbach's 
Greek  Testament.    It  has  a  mixed  text.        , 

»  Dtrmout,  CoUectanaa  Critiea,  p.  82. 


434.  The  Codex  Casareo-Vindobonensis  71.  (Lambeoit 
43.  formerly  379.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  with  a  catalogue.  It  very  seldom  deviates 
from  the  received  text.    It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

435.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  Luoduno-Batavbnsis^ 
Gronovii  131.,  now  in  the  University  library  at  Leyden, 
contains  the  Gospels  neatly  written.  It  is  imperfect  in 
Matt  i.  30 — ^ii.  13.  and  xxii.  4—19.  John  x.  14.  to  the  end 
of  that  Gospel  is  written  by  a  later  hand.  Neither  Deimout, 
who  first  collated  this  manuscript,  nor  Dr.  Scholz,  has  spe- 
cified its  age.  The  latter  states  that  its  text  for  the  most 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family. 

436.  The  Codex  Mebrmannianus  117.  comprises  the  four 
Gosnels  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  TTiey  are  arranged 
conformably  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  church.  On  the 
sale  of  the  Meermann  library  by  auction  in  1834  this  manu- 
script was  purchased  by  an  English  bookseller.  It  is  not 
known  who  is  the  present  possessor  of  it 

^  437.  The  Codex  ^ibliotheca  Imperialis  Pxtropolitana 
(in  the  Imperial  libranr  at  Petersburgh)  was  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Michael  Cerularius,  foimerly  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

438.  The  Codex  SJS  in  the  Bbitisb  Museum  (formerly 
Askew  631.)  contains  the  Gospels,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 
It  was  written  about  the  eleventh  century. 

439.  The  Codex  5107.  in  the  British  Museum  (formerly 
Askew  633.)  contains  the  Gospels  written  in  1159  on  mount 
Athos,  by  the  monk  Nephon. 

440.  The  Codex  Cantabuoiensis  Mm.  6.  9.  or  3433. 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  The  text  is  com- 
posed from  both  families.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  SchoU 
on  Matt  vi.  ix.  x.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  and  Luke  iv. 

441.  The  Codex  Cantabrioixnsis  4  3633.  contains  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  notes. 

443.  The  Codex  Cantabbioiensis  4  3537.  3538.  contains 
the  New  Testament 

443.  The  Codex  Cantabbioiensis,  formerly  Askew  634*9 
contains  the  Gospels.    It  was  brought  from  mount  Athos. 

444  The  Codex  Harleianus  5796.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  neatly 
and  carefully  written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
Acts  are  placed  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  then  those  of 
Saint  Paul.  A  table  of  lessons  is  subjoined  to  the  Gospels, 
and  there  is  another  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  and  tiie 
five  following  manuscripts  (445—449.)  all  agree  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  were  collated  on  Mark  v. 

445.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5736.  was  written  in  1506, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription.  This  manuscript  was 
not  known  to  Griesbach. 

446.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5777.,  of  the  fifleenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  imperfect 
in  Matt  i.  1 — 17.,  Mark  i.  7 — 9.,  Luke  i.  1—18.,  ana  John 
i.  1 — ^33.  Scholz  states,  that  it  is  written  by  a  clear  but  not 
very  skilful  or  learned  hand. 

447.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5784.,  of  the  fifleenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and 
synaxaria. 

448.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5790.  contains  the  Gospels, 
most  beautifully  Uluminated:  it  was  written,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  b?  one  John, 
a  priest  at  Rome,  and  it  is  dated  April  35th,  1478. 

449.  The  Codex  Si  in  the  British  Museum,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Cssar  de  Missy,  contains  the  Gospels, 
clearly  and  accurately  written,  probably  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

450.  The  Manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Greeks  at  Jerusalem,  numbered  1., 
contains  the  nrst  three  Gospels,  with  an  Arabic  version 
neatly  written  in  1043,  to  which  are  prefixed  synaxaria  and 
the  Eusebian  canons.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

451.  Is  the  manuscript.  No.  3.,  m  the  same  library,  writ- 
ten in  the  twelfth  century,  and  containing  the  Gospels; 
which  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  an<>  were 
collated  m  select  passages. 

453—455.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  numbered 
3—6.,  all  of  which  were  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contain  the  Gospels.  They  agree  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan family,  and  were  also  collated  in  select  passages.  ' 

456.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  1.^  contain- 
ing the  Gospels.  To  the  text  of  Saint  Matthew  is  annexed 
a  commentary,  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 
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467.  Is  a  maniifleriiit  belonging  to  the  Greek  monatlerT 
of  Saint  Saba  (which  is  two  miles  distant  from  Jerasalem), 
No.  9.,  written  in  the  thirteenth  oeatnry.  It  contains  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  to  which  sre  prefixed  sjnazaria. 
This  and  the  nine  following  mannseripts  (Nos.  458  466.) 
all  agree  with  the  Coostantinopolitan  recension,  snd  were 
severally  collated  in  select  passages. 

468.  Is  a  manuscnpt  belonging  to  the  same  libraiy.  No. 
S.,  and  oontaios  the  Gospels  written  in  1S78. 

459.  and  460.  Are  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  same 
library,  Nos.  7.  and  6.,  of  the  twdfih  oentu^,  and  contain 
the  Gospels. 

461.  is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  librsiy.  No.  9.,  neaUy 
written  in  835,  bjr  one  Nicholas,  a  monk,  and  contains  the 
Gospels. 

4b9.  and  463.  Are  manuscripts  in  tiis  same  llbraiy,  Nos. 
10.  and  11.,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  contain  the 
Gospels. 

4o4.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  IS.,  of  the 
elcTenth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels. 

465.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  19.,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels. 

466.  Is  also  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  thii^ 
toenth  century :  it  contains  the  New  Testament. 

467.  Is  a  manuscript  belonffinjg  to  the  library  of  a  mooas- 
teiT  in  the  isle  of  Patmoe.  It  u  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  contains  the  Gospels ;  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

468.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  orthe  twelOh 
centuiT.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  a  commentary ;  agrees 
with  tne  Coostantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  coUatni  in 
select  passages. 

469.  Is  also  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  same  library, 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels:  agrees 
with  the  Coostantinopolitan  fiunily,  and  was  oollatwl  in 
select  passages. 

It.  Evangelitteria  («c  2>M»fu  fr^m  the  Go$peU  apptinied  f 
be  read  in  Divine  Service)  vhich  have  been  collated  by 
the  Editere  ef  the  Greek  Tettament  (egpeciaUy  by  fVei- 
etein  and  Orietbach,)  vhe  preceded  Dr,  Schelx,  by 
wAmi  their  ^etatien  hoe  been  retained,^ 

1.  The  CoDCX  Rkoius  978.  (formerly  Colbertinus  700.) 
is  written  in  uncial  lettere,  in  the  eigh^  centunr :  it  is  impei^ 
feet.  This  eyangelisterium  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wet- 
stein  and  Scholz:  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

9.  The  CoDEX  Rsoius  980.,  formeriy  Colbertinus  9915., 
of  the  eighth  century,  according  to  Montfaueon  and  Schols, 
but  Wetstein  does  not  think  it  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
It  was  written  in  uncial  chaiactere.  It  is  imperfect,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Wetstein  and  Schols. 

3.  The  Codex  Oxonibnsis  Wheleri  3.,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  in  uncial  characters.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

4.  The  Codex  Cantabeioibicsis  Dd.  8.  49.  formeriy  be- 
ionffed  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  written  in  the 
tenUi  century,  in  uncial  characters.  Bishop  Marsh  thinks  it 
was  brought  from  the  East  This  erangensterium  was  col- 
UtedbyDr.  Mill. 

5.  The  Codex  Bodleian(}8  3.  was  written  in  the  year  995, 
in  uncial  letters.    It  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

6.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  LuoDUifo-BATAViB,  formerly 
Scalifferi  943.,  is  a  Greek-Arabic  manuscript,  written  in 
uncial  letters,  in  the  tenth  century.  Besides  an  CTangeliste- 
rium,  it  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Epistles,  and  Psalms.  Wetstein  states  that  it  has  some  pe- 
culiar readings,  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  Egyptian  version. 
Dr.  DermouC  who  is  the  most  recent  descrit^r  and  collator 
of  this  manuscript,  states  that  he  found  numerons  yaluable 
readings  which  Wetstein  had  omitted.*  The  following  are 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  which  are  comprised  in  this 
manuscript: — Matt.  xx.  17—99.  96. — ^xxIt.  98.  35. — ^xxr. 
45.  xx7i.  3—14.  17.  to  the  end.  Mark  xi.  1 — 11.  xir.  96. 
— X7.  46.  xvi.  Luke  Tii.  11—17.  ix.  98—35.  xix.  95—48. 
zx.  97 — 38.  xxii.  4. — ^xxiiL  49.  53. — ^xxiv.  35.  John  i.  9 — 
14.  ii.  19—95.  T.  19—30.  (verses  19.  to  99.  occur  twice.) 
xii.  1. — ^xx.  31.  (xii.  17—19.  occur  twice.) 

>  Thoie  maniMcnDlc  whieb  are  not  ■peclfled  m  being  written  In  nndal 
letters  are  to  be  undBrMood  aa  being  wnnen  in  euralTe  or  ordtnaiy  6r«^ 
cJMnetera. 
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7.  Tlie  Ceoiz  Rmto  901.  ((brawrly  Cdberthms  €14.) 
was  written  by  one  Geoige,  a  presbner  of  the  Greek  chnrch, 
in  1905.  It  was  cnreoiily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Sdidx, 
and  agrees  with  te  GonMantinopolitan  recensioB. 

6.  The  CoDBx  Rseins  819.  (formeriy  CdbertSntts  648.) 
was  written  in  iSke  fourteenth  century  by  one  Cosmas,  a 
monk.    It  was  ennorily  collatsd  by  Wetstein  and  Sck(rfx» 


;  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  reeension. 
1.  The  CoDXx  Rmtos  307.  (Colbeitinos  681.),  of  the 
thirtesntfa  century,  agrees  with  the  CoBstantiaofM>litaB  re- 


It  was  cunorily  collatsd  by  Wetstein  and  Scdrali. 
Wetstein  states  that  this  maaoscript  and  No.  10.  are  both 
imperfect 

10.  The  CoDBX  Rionm  987.  (Colbertinns>91.),  of  the 
eterenth  century,  agrees  with  the  ConstantinopolitaB  reeeiK 
sion,  and  was  cunorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Sehols. 

11.  The  CoDKx  Rkoius  309.  (ColberUnus  1965.),  of  the 
thirtsenth  century,  is  imperfect  m  the  beginninff  und  end. 
It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  (SEholx,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

19.  The  CoDBX  Rceius  310.  (Colbertinas  894.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  appeare  to  have  been  written  for  the  use 
of  the  chureh  of' Constantinople.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  and  affrees  with  the  ConstantinmolitaB 
recension.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Sehdn. 

13.  The  CoDBX  CdSLUfiAjius  31.  is  snbetitnted  by-I>r. 
Scholz  for  the  Colbertinus  1941.,  which  Wetstsin  (and  alter 
him  Griesbnch^  had  numbered  13.,  because  that  manuscript, 
which  is  now  the  Codex  Regius  1989.,  does  n§i  contsin  an 
eyangelisterium.  The  Codex  Coislinisnus  81 .  is  tery  nendr 
written  in  mild  uncial  cfaaiacten,  as  &r  as  the  seventh  iesi; 
thence  to  tiie  twenty-second  it  is  written  with  Teimilion; 
and  the  rsst  of  the  manuscript  ii  written  with  ink,  aad  ornn* 
mentsd  with  figures.  It  follows  the  ConstantinopolitBn  re* 
oension,  and  was  collated  by  Sdids. 

14.  The  CoDBX  Rcoius  315.  (Colbertinus  1909.),  of  te 
fifteenth  century,  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Scholz.    It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recensiofn. 

15.  The  CoDBX  Rnoius  309.  (Colbertinus  1894.),  of  the 
thirteenth  centurr,  is  defectiTe  in  the  beginning  and  end.  It 
was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz,  and  agrees  with  the  Con* 
stantinopoiitan  recension. 

16.  llie  CoDix  Rboius  997.  (Colbertinus  9465.},  of  te 
twelfth  century,  ii  Tcry  imperfect  It  agrees  with  the  Con* 
stantinopoiitan  recenaion,  and  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Scholz. 

17.  The  CoDzx  Rsoius  979.  (formerly  Colbertinus),  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  end.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  text,  but  has  some  Alexandrine  readings; 
and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

18.  The  Conn  Laubunvs  D.  191.  (Bodl.  4.  of  Dr.  MUl's 
notation)  is  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  aooording  to 
Griesbach,  but  of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Scholz. 
It  is  written  in  large  and  elegant  charactera,  in  two  columns, 
the  initial  letten  and  titles  bemg  gilt.  It  ii  imperfect  in  the 
beginning  and  end,  and  some  leayes  are  also  lost  oot  of  the 
mSdle  of  the  Tolume.  Scholz  states  that  its  text  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family :  it  was  col- 
lated by  Miil,  and  more  accurately  by  Griesbach,  who  disco- 
Tered  numerous  readings  which  had  been  oyerlooked  by  Mill. 

19.  The  CoDBX  Bodlsianus  5.  originally  belonged  to 
Parthenlus,  patriareh  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  it  was 

S'yen  to  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Wiiushelsea,  ambassador  to 
e  Porte  in  1661.  It  was  presented  to  the  uniyersity  of 
Oxford  by  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  chancellor  of 
that  uniyeraity.  It  is  yery  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  tor  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mul  and  Griesbach. 

90.  The  CoDBX  Ladoianus  4.  of  Or.  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian 
library  marked  Laud.  C.  79.,  was  written  in  the  year  1047. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  wan 
collated  fint  by  Mill,  and  afterwards  by  Griesbach,  who 
states  that  he  found  scarcely  any  readings  which  had  not 
been  noticed  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

91.  The  CoDBX  Seldkni  4.  of  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian  library 
3386.,  noted  Areh.  Seld.  B.  56.,  though  characterized  by 
Mill  as  sncient,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  few  fragments  only  of  this  manuscript  now  re- 
main. It  agrees  wiUi  the  ConstantiiK^itan  recension,  and 
was  collatea  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

99.  The  CoDix  Sbloxni  5.  of  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian  libraiy 
3384.,  noted  Arch.  Seld.  B.  54.,  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Tlie  diief  part  of  thii  manuscript  consists  of  homilies  of  tne 
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fatben,  especially  of  Gregory  Naiianzen;  to  which  are  an-|  college  of  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome,  contains  sections  from 
nexed  some  fragpnents  J^f^an  evangel isterium.    This  manu-   the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 


script  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Wetstein,  and  subseouently 
by  Griesbach,  who  collated  many  readings  of  which  they 
had  taken  no  notice.    ^ 

23.  The  CoDBX  Meadii,  which  successively  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Askew,  and  of  M.  d'Eon,  by  whom  it  was  sent 
into  France,  was  seen  by  Wetstein,  who,  however,  has  not 
specified  its  date. 

24.  The  CoDBX  Momacbnsis  333.  (Au^stanus  4.  of  Ben- 
gel),  of  the  tenth  century,  is  correctly  written,  and  is  imper- 
fect in  John  i.  1 — 14.  Luke  xxiv.  2l— -^5.,  and  Matt,  xviii. 
1 4—^.  It  was  inspected  by  Bengel,  and  minutely  examined 
by  Scholz. 

25.  The  CoDBX  Harleiajtvs  5650.  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  codex  rescriptus,  but  very  few 
traces  of  the  ancient  writin?  are  legible. 

25^.  According  to  Griesbach  is  part  of  the  same  manu- 
script, written  by  another  hand,  in  a  smaller  and  more  elegant 
character,  and  containing  lessons  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  it  affrees  with  tlie  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  by  Griesbach. 

26.  The  Codex  Bodlbianus  3390.  noted  mp,  Seld,  2.  was 
written,  or  rather  re-written,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  more  ancient  writing  (which 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century)  has  disap- 
peared. Some  lessons  are  added  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  is  mixed :  it  was  collated  by 
Griesbach,  who  has  described  it  at  great  length. 

27*  The  Codex  Bodleianus  3391.  noted  »up,  Seld,  3.  is  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  century  according  to  Griesbach, 
bat  of  the  fourteenth  century  accordinor  to  Scholz.  It  was 
written  in  large  characters  by  some  illiterate  monk  over  a 
more  ancient  evangelisterium,  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth 
century.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  first  collated  and  described  by  Griesbach. 

28.  The  Codex  Marsmi  22.,  now  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
was  written  in  the  thirteenth  centuQr  by  two  diiferent  hands, 
neither  of  whom  was  very  careful  or  accurate.  It  is  imper- 
fect at  the  end,  and  has  a  mixed  text.  Both  this  and  the 
following  manuscript  were  collated  and  minuteiy  described 
by  Griesoach. 

29.  The  Codex  Marshi  23.,  also  in  the  Bodleian  library, 


I  elegantly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  letters 
have  become  so  faint  as  to  be  legible  with  difficulty.  It  is 
imperfect  at  the  end,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

30.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  296.,  now  marked  Cromwelli 
117.,  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged, 
and  with  the  rest  of  whose  manuscripts  it  came  into  the 
Bodleian  library,  was  written  in  the  year  1225.  It  contains 
Greek  liturgies  and  forms  of  public  prayers.  At  page  149 
commence  sections  of  the  Gosjpels  and  Epistles.  Scholz 
has  not  stated  with  what  recension  its  text  coincides :  but  as 
it  was  written  in  Greece,  we  may  conclude  that  it  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

31.  The  Codex  Norimberoensis  is  of  the  twelfth  century : 
it  was  collated  by  Doederlein.  Michaelis  states  that  its 
readings  have  a  great  conformity  with  those  of  the  Codices 
Cantabrigiensis,  ot^hani »,  Basileensis  y.  and  Leicestrensis. 

32.  The  Codex  Gothanus,  now  in  the  librarv  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  written  by  a  careless  and  ifliterate  Greek 
scribe.  This  manuscript  was  collated  and  described  in  a 
tieatiBe  published  at  Leipzig  in  1791.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantmopolitan  recension. 

33.  Is  an  Evangelisterium,  belonging  to  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Albani,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  in  uncial  cha- 
racters. It  was  edited  in  1788  by  Stefano  Antonio  Morceli, 
at  Rome,  and  belongs  to  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

34.  The  Codex  Monacensis  229.,  formerly  Evangeliste- 
rium Mannhemense  19.,  is  in  three  volumes  quarto,  which 
were  written  in  uncial  characters  in  the  ninth  century,  and, 
in  Dr.  Scholz's  opinion,  founded  on  internal  evidence,  for 
the  use  of  some  monastery  or  mount  Athos.  After  a  care- 
ful collation,  he  found  very  few  readings  dififerent  from  the 
received  text. 

35.  The  CoiMn  Vaticanus  351.  was  written  in  the  year 
949,  by  one  Michael,  a  monk :  it  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Birch. 

36.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1067.  contains  lessons  from 
the  Gospels,  very  correctly  written  in  uncial  chtuacters,  in 
the  lentn  century. 

37.  A  manuscript  nqmbered  287.9  ui  the  library  of  the 
YoIm  L  9  K 


It  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  and 
was  collated  by  Dr.  Birch. 

38.  and  39.  The  Codices,  Florentinus  1.  and  2.,  were  c<4- 
lated  by  Birch, 

40.  The  Codex  Escdrialensis  1.  is  an  evanffelisterium, 
supposed  by  Moldenhawer  (by  whom  this  and  the  other 
manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  were  collated  for  Birch)  to  be 
written  in  the  tenth  century.     It  is  in  uncial  characters. 

41.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  X.  HI.  12.,  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  in  uncial  characters,  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

42.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  X.  III.  13.,  of  the  tenth 
century,  contains  an  evangelisterium  written  in  uncial  cha- 
racters in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning; 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

43.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  X.  HI.  16.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  written  for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Constan- 
tinople.    It  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning. 

44.  The  Codex  Hauniensis  3.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  an  imperfect  evangelisterium.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

45.  The  CoDKX  Vindobonensis,  Lambecii  15.,  among  the 
Greek  law  MSS.,  is  a  fragment  of  an  evangelisterium,  con- 
sisting of  six  leaves,  and  written  in  uncial  characters  in  the 
eight  century. 

46.  The  Codex  Casareus  or  Vindobonensis  (Kollarii  7., 
Forlosia  23.)  contains  fragments  of  an  evangelisterium, 
written  on  purple  vellum  in  the  ninth  century. 

47.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  or  the  Holt  Synod  at 
Moscow,  numbered  23.  (b.  of  Matthaei's  notation),  is  in 
uncial  cnaracters,-  written  in  the  eighth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  and  the  ten  evan- 
gelisteria  following  (to  No.  67.  inclusive)  were  collated  by 
Matthaei  for  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

48.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
No.  44.  (c.  of  Matthaei),  was  written  in  1056  by  one  PeUr, 
a  monk :  it  subsequently  belonged  to  Nicephorus,  metropo- 
litan of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text. 

49.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  connected  with  the 
Printing  Oeficb  of  the  Holy  Synod,  No.  11.  (f.  of  Mat- 
thaei.) The  former  part  of  it  is  of  the  tenth  century;  the 
latter  part  is  of  a  later  date.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

60.  Is  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  probably  of  the  eighth 
century,  in  the  same  library.  No.  12.  (h.  of  Matthaei)  :  it  is 
written  in  uncial  characters,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

51.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  9.  (t  of 
Matthaei) :  it  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  contains  part  of  an 
evangelisterium. 

52.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
No.  266.  (£.  of  Matthaei),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  lessons  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
besides  an  evangelisterium  or  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 

53.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  267.  (;^.  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  an  eucholoffium, 
or  collection  of  Greek  prayers,  and  lessons  from  the  New 
Testament. 

54.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  libraty.  No.  268.  (4.  of 
Matthaei),  written  in  1470,  also  contains  an  euchologium, 
and  lessons  from  the  New  Testament. 

55.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  connected  with  the 
Printino  Office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  No.  47.  (•.  of  Mat- 
thaei) :  it  was  transcribed  by  an  ignorant  and  very  careless 
copyist  from  a  more  ancient  manuscript,  and  contains  an 
euchologium,  with  lessons  from  the  New  Testament 

56.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  9.  (16.  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  fragments 
of  ecclesiastical  lessons  from  the  New  Testament 

57.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  at  Dresden,  No.  256. 
(19.  of  Matthaei),  ot  the  fifteenth  century.  It  formeriy  be- 
longed to  Count  Bruhl,  and  contains  an  euchologium,  in 
which  are  many  lessons  from  the  New  Testament 

V.  Evan^eH9tena,Jir9t  collated  by  Dr.  Scholx  for  hit  critica 
Edition  of  the  JVVw  TeBtament, 

58.  The  Codex  Reoius  50.  a.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  written  for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Greece.  It  agrees 
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with  the  Oonttantinopolittn  reoension,  and  was  eurtorily 
collated  by  Scholx. 

59.  The  Codex  Rboius  100.  A.^  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
tury,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recenaion,  and  was 
euraoriry  collated. 

60.  The  Codex  Regius  376.  (fonnerly  ^^2*'  C<>l^rti""" 
4054.)  was  written  in  1022.  It  contains  lessons  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 
The  whole  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

61.  The  Codex  Regius  182.  contains  fragments  of  the 
Gospels,  viz.  Matt.  xxvi.  67.  to  the  end,  and  John  xix.  10 
— 20.  It  is  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

62.  The  Codex  Regius  194.  A.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
rgrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated. 

63.  The  Codex  Regius  277.,  fonnerly  2493.,  was  brought 
from  the  East  into  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  It  was  written 
in  the  ninth  century  in  uncial  characters,  and  is  mutilated  at 
the  beginning  and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

64.  The  Codex  Reoivs  281.  was  also  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  is  written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  many  of  the  leaves  are  torn.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  has  a  few  Alexandrine 
leadings.     Very  many  sections  of  it  were  collated. 

65.  and  66.  The  CTodicbs  Regie  282.  and  283.  are  both 
palimpsest  manuscripts,  the  more  ancient  writing  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  evangelisterium  written  in  uncial 
characters  in  the  ninth  century.  Over  this  an  ecclesiastical 
oHice  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century:  its  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  ecclesiastical 
office  in  No.  293.  is  imperfect  at  the  end.  Dr.  Scholz  states 
that  he  collated  these  two  manuscripts  with  great  labour, 
but  discovered  very  few  readings  different  from  those  of  the 
received  text. 

67.  The  Codex  Regius  284.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
written  in  uncial  letters :  it  very  rarely  departs  from  the  re- 
ceived text 

68.  The  Codex  Regius  285.,  formerly  ^J®^-  (Colbertinus 
3006.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  famfly,  ana 
was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholx. 

69.  The  Codex  Regius  286.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
imperfect  at  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

70.  The  Codex  Regius  288.,  of  the  eleventh  centnry,  on 
vellum,  was  brought  from  the  East  in  1669.  A  few  leaves 
at  the  beginning  and  end  have  been  written  by  a  later  hand. 
This  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated. 

71.  The  Codex  Regius  289.,  formerly  2466.  (Colbertinus 
4123.),  written  in  1066,  is  partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on 
cotton  paper.  It  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

72.  The  Codex  Regius  290.,  written  in  1257,  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Three  leaves  annexed  to  this 
manuscript,  and  containing  John  v.  1—11.  vi.  61—^.  and 
vii.  1 — 15.,  are  written  in  uncial  characters,  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  text  of  these  fragments  also  corresponds  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

73.  The  Codex  Regius  291.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
imperfect  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  cursorilv  collated. 

74.  75,  76,  and  77.  The  Codices  Reoii,  999  (formerly 
9466.)  293,  295,  and  296.,  are  all  of  the  twelfUi  century, 
and  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension :  they  were 
eursonly  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

78.  ITie  Codex  Regius  298.,  formerly  ^^-  (Colbertinus 

4123.)  is  written  on  vellum,  in  the  twelfth  century :  a  few 
chasms  are  supplied  on  cotton  paper.  This  manuscript  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  somepeculiar  readings. 

79.  and  80.  llie  Codices  Reoii  999.  and  300.  (formerly 
9467.)  are  both  of  the  twelfth  century:  they  follow  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  were  cursorily  collated. 

81.  The  Codex  Regius  305.,  on  vellum.  Dr.  Scholz  thinks 
was  written  in  Egypt;  but  it  has  supplements  added  on 
paper,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  text  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  the  greater  part 
pf  it  was  collated. 


89.  The  CoDKx  Rboivb  976.,  «f  the  fifVeeoth  ceDtory,  oi 
paper,  contains  lessons  from  the  prophets,  as  well  as  from 
the  New  Testament  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  was  cursorily  collated. 

83.  The  Codex  Regius  294.,  of  the  eleventh  centary, 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col* 
lated. 

84.  and  85.  The  Codices  Rbgii  32.  a.  and  33.  a.  are  both 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  contain  lessons  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  They  agree  with  the  CoDStantino* 
politan  recension,  and  were  cursorily  collated. 

86.  The  Codex  Rboius  311.,  fcrmeriy  18B4.  and  548., 
was  written  in  1336,  and  agrees  wilh  the  Constantinopolitaa 
recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collaipd 
by  Dr.  Scholz.  At  the  end  is  placed  the  section  concerning 
the  adulterous  woman,  with  obelisks  before  each  line,  but 
without  any  indication  of  the  holiday  on  which  it  was  read. 

87,  88,  and  89.  The  Codices  Regh  313,  314.  (fonnerly 
2406.  Colbertinus  3715.)  and  316.  (formerly  9464.  and 
4266.)  are  respectively  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  werR  cur- 
sorily collated.     Numbers  SS.  and  89.  are  both  imperfect 

90.  The  Codex  Regius  317.  (formerly  ^494,  ColbertinM 
638.)  was  written  in  1 533.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

91.  The  Codex  Rboius  318.  (formeriy  2^68.  Colbcrtinui 
3017.)  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  subscrip- 
tion and  other  additions,  which  were  made  by  Leontias,  a 
monk,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  tmlj  be  seen  in  Montfancon*s 
Palsographia  GraM^,  p.  89.  This  manuscript  agrrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col- 

92.  The  Codex  Rboius  324.  (No.  35.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz)  contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  fragments  of  the  liturgy  of  Basil.  Its  text  agrfes 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated. 

93.  The  Codex  Regius  396.  (No.  36.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz),  of  the  fourteenth  eentury,  contains  les- 
sons from  the  New  Testament ;  the  text  ot  which  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorilv 
collated.  This  manuscript  also  contains  the  liturgies  of 
Chrysostom  and  Basil. 

94.  The  Codex  Regius  330.,  of  the  thirteenth  centurr, 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an 
euchologium.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  cursorily  collated. 

95.  The  Codex  Regius  374.,  of  the  fourteenth  oentaiy, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

96.  The  Codex  Regius  115».,  of  the  twelfth  centnry, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated.    It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

97.  The  Codex  Regius  376.  (No.  32.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz)  almost  always  agrees  with  the  received 
text  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ 

98.  The  Codex  Regius  377.  (formeriy  3011.)  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Part  of  this  manuscript  is  rewritten, 
and  the  ancient  writing  appears  to  exhibit  sections  of  the 
Gospels.  The  text  very  seldom  departs  from  the  received 
text :  it  was  cursorily  collated. 

99.  The  Codex  Regius  380.,  formeriy  3012.  (Colberti- 
nus 4691.),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  cursorily  collated. 

100.  The  Codex  Regius  381.,  formeriy  3018.  (Colberti- 
nus 4588.),  was  written  in  1550,  by  one  Michael  Maurice, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

101.  The  Codex  Regius  303.  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Scholz  has  not  indicated  what  recension  it 
follows. 

102.  The  Codex  AMBRoeiAKUs  62.,  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  was  written  on  paper  in  1381 :  it  contains 
an  evangelisterium,  with  a  commentary,  and  other  lessons. 
At  the  Mginning  and  end,  respectively,  there  are  two  leaves 
of  vellum.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

103.  The  CoDBx  AMSsosiAiruB  67.,  of  the  thirteenth  een- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recensioD.  It  was 
oollatea  in  select  passages. 
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IM.  Th»  CoDCX  AMmosiANUS  73.,  of  the  twelfUi  oen- 
tary,  contains  an  evuigelisteriuin  and  other  lessons  from  the 
New  Testament  It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

105.  The  CoDBX  Ambrosiamds  81.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  well  and  correctly  written  on  ▼ellum,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  nineteen  leaTes,  which  are  written  on 
paper,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collateain  select  passages. 

106.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  91.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tniT,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collatea  in  select  passages. 

107, 108,  109,  and  110.  The  Codicxs  Yenetiani  548 — 
551.  are  all  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Dr.  Scholz  has  not 
specified  to  what  recension  they  belong. 

111.  The  Codex  Mutinensis  27.  is  an  evangelisterium, 
written  in  uncial  characters  in  th^  tenth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  se- 
lect passages. 

113.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  3743.  (No.  48.  of  the 
Lectiouaria  cited  by  Schols)  contains  lessons  from  the  New 
Testament,  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

113.  Of  the  Codex  Laurentianus  VL  3.  the  former  part, 
as  far  as  the  two  hundred  and  thirteenth  leaf,  was  written 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  latter  part,  to  the  end,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  m  select  passages. 

114.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  7.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

115.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  Vl.  31.,  elegantly  written 
in  uncial  characters  in  the  eleyenth  century,  ngreeB  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.    It  was  cursorify  collated.  , 

116.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  31.,  elegantly  written 
in  uncial  characters,  in  the  tenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

117.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  344.,  beautifully  written 
with  gold  cursiye  letters,  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  illu- 
minations, follows  the  Cpnstantinopolitan  recension.  It  was 
cursorilycoUated.' 

118.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  (not  numbered)  is  ele- 
gantly written  in  uncial  characters,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
ft  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  &mily,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages.^ 

119, 130,  and  121.  The  Codices  Vaticani  1155.  1356. 
and  1157.  are  all  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  agree  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family.  They  were  collated  in  select 
passages. 

123.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1168.,  written  in  1175, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  collated 
in  selectpassages. 

123.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1523.,  very  correctly  written 
in  uncial  characters,  in  the  eleyenth  century,  without  any 
points,  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

134.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1988.  (Basil.  37.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  ana  end.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

135.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  3017.  (Basil.  56.)  is  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

136.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  3041.  (Basil.  80.),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 
It  was  collatea  in  select  passages. 

137.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2063.  (Basil.  102.),  of  the 
ninth  century,  is  in  uncial  characters :  it  is  imperfect  in  the 
beginning.  The  leayes  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
part  (a  menologium)  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
eyangelisterium  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

128.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2133.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages.    - 

129.  The  Codex  Alxxandrino-Vatioanus  12.,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  was  written 
by  two  diflferent  hands.  The  first  forty  leaves  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century :  the  hundred  and  eight  following  leaves 
were  written  by  another  hand,  in  the  same  century ;  and  the 
seventy-one  leaves  following  to  the  end  (Dr.  Scholz  thinks) 
were  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  first  forty  leaves 
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exhibit  the  Alexandrine  text,  and  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  France.  The  remainder  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text.  This  evangelistenum  Vas  collated  in  select 
passages. 

130.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  2.  is  beautifully 
written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth  century.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

131.  The  CoDEX  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  175.,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  part  of  an  evangelisterium.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

132.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  326.,  written 
in  silver  characters,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 


1337  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  416.  is  a  leo- 
tionarinm  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

134.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan'  family.  The 
first  ei?ht  and  last  three  leaves  are  written  on  paper ;  the 
remainder  on  vellum.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

135.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  16.  is  a  palimpsest  manu- 
scriot  of  the  sixth  century,  in  uncial  letters. 

136.-  Is  the  later  writing  of  the  twelfth  century,  superadded 
to  the  more  ancient  writing  of  the  same  manuscript.  Both 
these  manuscripts  contain  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 

137.  ITie  Codex  Vallicellianus  D.  63.,  ot  the  twelfth 
century,  is  imperfect  in  the  bednning.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

138.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  I.  B.  14.,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  at  N&ples,  by  Christopher  Paleologus,  May 

139.  The  Codex  Venetianus  12.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  tenth  century. 

140.  The  Codex  Venetianus  626.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

141.  The  Codex  Bibuotheca  Nanian^  9.  at  Venice,  is 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

142.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  Naniana  16.  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  imperfect. 

143.  Is  an  evangelisterium,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Michael,  Venice,  and  numbered  ^9. :  it  is 
imperfect. 

144.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  MALATESTiANiB  Casena- 
Tis  XXVIl.  4.  is  written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  tenth  or  (jam 
Dr.  Scholz  thinks)  of  the  twelfth  century. 

145.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  Malatestiana  Casena- 
Tis  XXIX.  2.  is  of  the  twelflh  century.  Scholz  has  not 
indicated  to  what  class  of  recensions  Nos.  143—145.  belong. 

146.  The  Codex  Cantabrioiensis  Dd.  VIII.  23.  is  neatly 
written  in  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  use  of  the  church  at 
Constantinople. 

147.  The  CoDEx  Harleianus  2970.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  eleventh  century,  with  pictures  of  the  four  evange- 
lists, and  elegant  ornaments  of  a  gold  and  purple  colour. 

148.  The  tJoDEX  Harleianus  2994.  is  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

149.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5538.  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

150.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5598.  is  a  splendid  evange- 
listerium in  uncial  letters,  written  in  995.  See  it  more  fiuly 
described  in  pp.  237,  238.  nfpra. 

151.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5785.  is  beautifully  written 
in  cursive  letters,  of  the  tenth  century.  It  has  pictures  and 
ornaments  prefixed  to  the  diflferent  sections;  ana  the  initial 
letter  of  each  section  is  gilt. 

152.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5787.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, is  in  uncial  letters,  not  unlike  those  in  No.  150.  It  is 
detective  in  the  beginning  and  in  various  other  parts. 

153.  The  Codex  Mbermannianus  117.  ispf  the  eleventh 
century. 

154.  The  Codex  Monacensis  326.  (formerly  Mannhemen* 
sis  20.),  written  in  small  and  neat  characters  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  that  part  of  a  synaxarion  which 
exhibits  the  sections  which  are  to  be  read  during  Lent  and  at 
Easter,  and  part  of  a  menologium  from  September  to  De- 
cember. Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was 
written  for  the  use  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church. 
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156.  The  Codex  C  asarko-Viitdoionbiisis,  Nessel.  Theol. 
209.  Lambecii  41.,  is  a  codex  rescriptus  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury for  the  more  ancient  writing.  The  later  writing,  which 
is  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  ia  a  eommentaiy  on 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew. 

156.  The  CoDCX  Roman»-Vaixicbllianu8  D.  4. 1,  is  an 
evanffeliBterium,  which  is  fully  deaciibed  by  Blanchini  in 
his  EVangeliarium  Quadruplex,  part  i.  pp.  537,  et  teq.  Dr. 
Scholz  does  not  know  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

157.  The  CoDBX  Bibliothbcjb  BoDLsiAiiiB  Clarkii  8.  is 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

158.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  great 
monastery  of  the  Greeks  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

159.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the 
Virgin,  'mc  /uty^sMt  wMtxyMt,  erected  by  Saint  Jflelana.  It  waa 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  not  in  the  eighth,  as 
the  recluses  imagine. 

160.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  Librart  of  thk  Monabtbrt 
or  Saint  Sara,  numbered  4.,  and  written  in  the  same  mo- 
nastery in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains  lessons  from 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

161.  and  162.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  num- 
bered 5.  and  6.,  both  of  th«  fourteenth  century.  No.  161. 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament  and  sections  of 
the  Gospels;  No.  162.  is  an  eyangelisterium. 

163.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  13., 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  and  the  eight  following 
manuscripts  were  written  for  the  use  of  some  monastery  in 
Palestine. 

164.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library^  numbered  14., 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

-  165.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  17., 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

166.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  21., 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

167.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  92., 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

168.  169,  and  170.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library, 
numbered  23-— 25.,  and  all  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

171.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  written  in  1059. 

172.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  a  monastery  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  (according  to 
Scholz)  in  the  fourth  century. 

173.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  libiaiy,  of  the  ninth 
eentury,  and  in  uncial  letters. 

174.  and  175.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  of 
the  tenth  century,  both  of  which  are  written  in  uncial  letters. 

176.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

177.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  thirteenth 
eentury. 

178.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury. 

179.  (Lectionary  55.)  The  Codrx  S.  Simkonis  in  the 
Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Triers,  in  Germany,  is  written 
on  Telfum  in  uncisd  letters,  and  (Dr.  Scholz  thmks)  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  the  beginning  it  has  some  sections  of 
the  gospels,  and  at  the  end  there  are  some  lessons  taken 
from  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  the  first  epistle  of  John ;  but 
in  the  middle  it  contains  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament 
This  manuscript  has  many  readings  in  common  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  text  This  manuscript  ueriTes  its 
name  from  a  St.  Simeon,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  hare  been 
written,  and  who  (it  is  further  reported)  brought  it  to  Triers, 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Scholz  collated  this  manuscript  in 
select  passages,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  published  by  B. 
Mar.  Steininger,  in  a  quarto  Tolume,  intituled :  Codex  Saneti 
Simeonit^  exhibena  Leetionarium  Ecelenm  (rracm  DCCC  antno- 
rum  veiustate  iruigne,     Auguslm  Trtmrorum^  1834. 

180.  The  CoDcx  CiBSARBO-ViNDoeoNENsis  Theolooicus 
Grjbccs,  No.  CCIX.,  is  a  Codex  Rescriptus,  on  vellum, 
and  contains  a  Greek  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. The  ancient  writing  contauis  sections  from  the  Gos- 
pels, written  (Dr.  Scholz  conjectures)  in  the  ninth  century. 
T^  initial  letters  of  the  sections  from  the  gospels,  as  well 
•s  the  indexes  of  the  lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles  aie 


written  with  red  ink.  This  mannscript  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Scholz  in  some  select  passages ;  hot  Dr.  Stephen 
Francis  Ladislaus  findlicher  communicat^  to  him  a  copious 
collection  oi  various  readings  from  it,  which  (whem  bo 
understood  its  value)  he  has  printed  in  the  second  ▼olome 
of  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  Iv — IxiiL 
181.  The  Codex  Wakianvs  1.,  in  the  Library  of  Christ's 
College,  Oxford,  is  described  in  page  374*.  No.  86.9  tf^ni, 
among  the  manuscripts  collated  for  the  Apocalypse. 

$  5.  MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAlNfNO  THE  ACTS  Or  THE  AFOSTLBS 
AND  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES ;  WHICH,  WITH  TUV  tXCBT- 
TION  OP  THE  MANUSCRIPT  NOTED  BY  THE  LBTTBB  H., 
AND  OP  THOSE  NUMREBED  56.,  AND  58.,  HAVE  BBXH 
COLLATED  AND  CITED  BT  EDITORS  OP  THE  OBBBK  TB8TA- 
MBNT  WHO  PBBCEDED  DB.  SCHOLZ,  BT  WHOM  THJBIB  JKH 
TATION   HAS   BEEN   RETAINED. 

L  Manu9eripU  written  in  Uncial  or  Capital  Letterw, 

I.—^.  of  Scholz,  and  A*  of  Griesbach: — the  Codkx 
Alexandrinus  in  the  British  Museum.  (It  is  noted  A.  hi 
the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  containing  the  Gospels,  which 
are  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  also  A.  among 
those  containing  the  epistles  ofSaint  Paul,  of  which  a  catsb- 
logue  is  ?i  ven  in  pp.  268*  et  aeq,  itifrd,)  This  manuscript  is 
the  standard  of  the  Alexandrine  Text.  See  an  account  of  it 
in  pp.  223 — 224.  $uprd. 

II.— B.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1209.  (Gospels,  B.  Pau- 
lino Epistles,  B.)  It  agrees  with  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  and  is  described  in  pp.  224—236. 

III. — C.  of  Scholz,  and  ^C.  of  Griesbach :— The  Cooex 
Ephremi,  or  Codex  Regius  Parisiensis  1905.  [at  present 
9.]  (Gospels,  C.  Pauline  Epistles,  C.)  It  is  described  in 
pp.  229, 230.  raprd,  and  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion. This  manuscript  is  mutilated  in  Acts  iv.  3. — v.  34. ;  x. 
43. — ^xiii.  1.;  xvi.  36. — xx.  10. ;  xxi.  31. — xxii.20.;  xxiii. 
18. — ^xxiv.  14. ;  xxvi.  20. — ^xxvii.  16. ;  xxviii.  5.  to  the  end 
of  the  Acts ;  James  iv.  3.  to  the  end ;  1  Peter  iv.  5.  to  the 
end ;  1  John  iv.  3.  to  the  end. 

IV.— Z>.  of  Scholz,  and  *D.  of  Griesbach : — the  Codex 
BaziB  or  Cantabrigicnsis.  (Gospels,  D.)  Of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  which  this  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript  formeriy 
contained,  only  3  John  11 — 15.  remains  in  Latin.  It  is  im- 
perfect in  Acts  viii.  29.— x.  14. ;  xxi.  2—10 ;  xxii.  10 — ^20. 
and  from  29.  to  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  but  has  also  many  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 
See  it  described  in  pp.  230,  231.  ntprd. 

v.— £.  of  Scholz,  and  *£.  of  Griesbach.  The  Codkx 
Lauoianus  3.  which  is  described  in  pp.  232,  233.  It  fol- 
lows the  Alexandrine  recension. 

VL — F.  The.  Codex  Coisliniakus  I.,  ui  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  contains  the  Octateuch  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version;  but  has  Acts  ix.  24,  25.  written  in  the 
margin,  and  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  rest  of  the 
Manuscript.  Michaelis  refers  it  to  the  eighth,  and  Wetstein 
to  the  seventh,  century.  But  Montfaucon,  who  has  mi- 
nutely described  it  in  his  Catalogue  Bibliothece  Coislini- 
ane  (pp.  1—32.),  says  that  it  was  written  in  the -sixth,  or, 
at  the  latest,  in  the  seventh  century. 

VII — G.  (Paul.  Ep.  I.)  The  Codex  Bibliothbcx  An- 
OEUCA,  A.  2.  15.  at  Rome,  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal 
Passionei.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  quarto,  according  to 
Montfaucon  in  the  ninth  century,  but  Blanchini  assigns  it 
to  the  eighth  or  even  to  the  seventh  centuryt  Scholz  how- 
ever refers  it  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centur^r.  This  manuscript 
contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  beginning  with  chap.  viii. 
10.,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  those  of  Saint  Paul,  as  far 
as  Heb.  xiii.  10.  Blanchini  gave  several  readings  from  it, 
which  Wetstein  printed  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment :  but  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  throughout.  It  chiefly 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  has  many 
readings  which  agree  witn  the  Alexandrine  family. 

VIII.— ^.  (Paul.  Ep.  179.)  The  Codex  Mutinrnsis 
BiBLioTHKCA  196.,.  (Ms.  II.  g,  3.)  at  Modena,  is  a  folio 
manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  highest  character;  containing 
the  Acts  of  the  AposUes  written  in  Uncial  Letters  in  the 
ninth  century,  but  mutilated  from  chap.  i.  1.  to  ▼.  38, 
(which  chasm  has  been  supplied  in  cursive  or  oidinaiy 
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Greek  characters  in  the  elerenth  centarj),  and  also  the 
epistles  of  Saint  Paul  written  in  cursive  Greek  characters 
with  a  commentary,  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  text  of 
this  manuscript  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion :  it  was  collated  throughout,  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr. 
Scholz.    • 

ii«  Matnucripta  written  in  eurtive  or  ordinary  Grtek 
Charcuiert* 

1.  (Gosp.  1.  Paul.  Ep.  1.)  The  Codex  Basilbensis  B. 
Vl.  27.  (described  in  p.  238.)  of  the  tenth  century :  its  text 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.' 

2.  (Paal.  £p.  1.)  The  Codex  Basilbensis  B.  IX.  (B. 
2.  of  Dr.  Miirs  Notation,  and  the  Codex  Amerbachii  of 
Wetstein)  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated  printer  Amer- 
bach,  of  Basle.  It  was  used  b]r  Erasmus  for  his  edition. 
No  date  is  ^Ten  t^  this  manuscript  by  Scholz,  but  Wetstein 
savs  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  the  Codex  Basileensis  B. 
VI.  25.  (see  p.  238.  No.  2.),  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  text  seldom  varies  from  that  of  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

3.  (Gosp.  3.  Paul.  Ep.  3.)  The  Codex  Forlosiands 
15.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  formerly  the  Codex 
CoBSBNDONCENSis:  it  is  described  in  page  238.  No.  3.,  and 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

4.  (Paul.  Ep.  4.)  The  Codex  Basilbensis  B.  X.  20, 
(B.  3.  of  Dr.  Mill's  Notation)  is  an  elegantly  written  map 
Duscript  on  Tellum,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  all  the  Epistles,  not  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  but  according  to  the 
Latin  arransemeot,  St.  Paul's  epistles  beingr  preceded  by 
the  Acts  and  followed  bv  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Wetstein 
classes  it  amon?  the  Latinising  Manuscripts:  it  chiefly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

5.  (Gosp.  5.  Paul.  Ep.  5.)  The  Codex  Reoids  106., 
described  in  p.  238.  No.  5.,  for  the  most  part  agrees  with 
B.  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  that  is  with  the  ^exandrine 
recension. 

6.  (Gosp.  6.  Paul.  Ep.  6.)  The  Codex  Reoius  112., 
described  in  p.  238.  No.  6.  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

7.  (Paul.  Ep.  9.)  The  Codex  Reoius  102.,  formerly 
2970.  (Stepham « )  is  written  on  vellum,  and,  in  the  opinions 
of  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  in  the  tenth  century :  it  contains 
the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

8.  fPaul.  Ep.  10.^  The  Codex  Stephani  io,  according 
to  Michaelis,  undoubtedly  contained  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  Epistles,  being  quoted  in  these  books  nearly 
four  hundred  times  by  Stephens,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr. 
Mill.    It  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  this  manuscript. 

9.  (Paul.  Ep.  11.)  The  Codex  Stephani  ty\  Bishop 
Marsh  has  discovered  this  manuscript  in  the  University 
Library  at  Cambridge,  where  it  is  marked  Kk.  6.  4.  It  is 
written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistles,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. Bishop  Marsh  has  proved  that  this  i^  the  identical 
manuscript  which  once  belonged  to  Vatablus,  the  learned 
and  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Stephens,  who  collated  it  for 
his  celebrated  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1546. 

10.  (Paul.  Ep.  12.  Apoc.2.)  The  Codex  Regius  237., 
formerly  2869.,  (Stephani  «l),  is  neatly  and  correctly  written 
on  vellum  in  quarto,  in  the  tenth  century,  and  contains  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues,  scholia, 
and  the  treatise  of  Dorotheus  Bishop  of  Tyre  concerning 
the  twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples.  The  text 
for  the  most  part  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
This  manuscript  was  discovered  by  father  Le  Long.  Some 
Tarious  readings  were  taken  from  it  by  Robert  Stephens : 
it  was  collated  anew  by  Wetstein  and  by  Scholz. 

11.  {Paul.  Ep.  140.)  The  Codex  Regius  103.,  formeriy 
S872.,  IS  written  on  vellum  in  8vo.,  of  the  tenth  century; 
and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  scholia  and  pro- 
logues :  it  is  imperfect  in  Acts  iL  from  v.  20.  to  v.  31.,  and 
has  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

>  So  Dr.  Behols  lUtei  In  his  catalofue  of  MSB.  eoUatod  fbr  tlM  Acti 
and  Ofttholie  Epistles  (Noy.  Test.  Vol.  II.  Prol.  p.  W.).  Bot  in  bis  cata- 
lof u«  of  MSB.  contaiaing  tbe  Gospels  (Vol.  I.  p.  xliy.)  he  states  that  in 
tbeae  Books  It  agrees  with  the  GonsuntinopoUtan  Recension. 


12.  (Paul.  Ep.  16.  Apoc.  4.)  The  Codex  Reoids  219., 
formeriy  1886.,  is  referred  to  the  tenth  century  by  Montfan- 
con,  and  to  the  eleventh  by  Scholz.  It  is  written  on  vellum, 
and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  the  commentary  of 
Oecumenius,  and  the  Apocalypse  with  that  of  Arethas.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
by  Griesbach  and  by  Scholz. 

13.  (Gosp.  33.  Paul.  Ep.  17.)  The  Codex  Regius  14., 
described  in  page  240.  No.  33.,  follows  the  Alexandrine 
recension.     It  was  collated  for  the  Acts  by  Scholz. 

14.  (Gosp.  35.  Paul.  Ep.  18.  Apoc.  17.)  The  Codex 
CoiBLiNiANUB  199.,  described  in  page  240.  No.  35.,  has  the 
Constantinopolitan  text. 

15.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  25.  contains  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles :  it  was  written  on 
vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  collated  by  Wet- 
stein. 

16.  (Paul.  Ep.  19.])  The  Codex  Coisliniarus  26.  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  on 
Mount  Athos :  it  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
epistles,  with  commentaries,  written  in  the  eleventh  cen* 
tury,  on  vellum;  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

17.  (Paul.  Ep.  21.  Apoc.  19.)  The  Codex  Coisliniarus 
205.  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  the 
following  chasms  according  to  Michaelis :  1  Cor.  xvi.  17.^ 
2  Cor.  i.  7.;  Heb.  xiii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  epistle;  and 
Rev.  i. — ii.  5.,  though  the  last  chasm  has  been  nlled  up  by 
a  modem  hand.  It  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

18.  (Paul.  Ep.  22.  Apoc.  18.)  The  Codex  Coisliniarus 
302.  contains  the  Acts,  Catholic  Epistles  with  scholia,  and 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary  of  Andreas,  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  with  prologues.  The  first  twenty-six 
folios  are  written  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
remainder  on  cotton  paper  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its 
text  is  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension :  it  was  col- 
lated by  Wetstein. 

'  19.  (Gosp.  38.  Apoc.  23.)  The  Codex  Coisliriarus 
200.,  described  in  page  240.  No.  38.,  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

20.  (Paul.  Ep.  25.)  The  Codex  Westmonasteriensis 
935.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  preserved 
among  the  Royal  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
which  collection  it  is  noted  i.  B.  I.  It  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  has  the  Constantinopolitan  text.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Wetstein. 

21.  (Paul.  Ep.  26.)  Codex  Cantabrioiensis  Dd.  XI. 
90.,  formerly  495.,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  first 
eleven  chapters  of  the  Actfl  are  wanting;  likewise  xiv.  13. 
— ^xv.  10. ;  Rom.  xi.  23 — 33. ;  the  first  three  chapters  of 
1  Cor.;  ITim.  i.  and  iii. ;  Titus  i.  1 — 8.  and  ii.  1.  to  the 
end ;  with  the  epistles  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

22.  (Gosp.  109.  Paul.  Ep.  75.)  The  Codex  5115.  in 
the  British  Museum,  described  in  page  215.  No.  109.,  con- 
tains the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
written  on  vellum,  according  to  Scholz  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury :  but  it  should  seem  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
date  of  1326,  which  he  assigned  to  it  in  the  prolegomena  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  is  tbe 
true  date.'    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

23.  (Paul.  Ep.  28.  Apoc.  6.)  The  Codex  Baroccianus 
3.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  written  on  vellum,  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  from  ch.  xi.  13.,  the  Catholic  Epistles  except 
1  Pet.  iii.  7—23.,  and  those  of  St.  Paul,  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  three  last  chapters  of  which  are  wanting.  It  has 
scholia  on  the  epistles  and  the  Commentary  of  ^ethas  on 
the  Apocalypse.     It  has  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

24.  (Paul.  Ep.  29.)  The  Codex  Colleoii  Christi 
Cantabrioiensis  2.  (Cant.  2.  of  Dr.  Mill's  Notation)  is  a 
manuscript  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  m  quarto,  not  in  octavo  as  Scholz  after  Michaelis 
has  erroneously  stated.    It  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles  of 

•  See  Bp.  Manli'i  Tranilatlon  of  Bfiehaells,  vol.  U.  part  1.'  p.  SIO. 
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Saint  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles ;  with  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Acts  i.  1 — 10. ; 
xviii.  30. — ^zx.  14. ;  James  y.  14.  to  the  end  of  the  epistle ; 

1  Pet.  i.  1 iii.  and  3  Pet.  i.  1-^3.  iii.    Its  text  is  that  of 

the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

35.  f  Paul.  Ep.  31.  Apoc.  7.)  The  Codkx  HARLiiAinrs 
5537.,  rormerly  Coyellianas  3.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  written  in  the  year  1087.  It  is 
im|>erfect  from  1  John  ▼.  14.  to  3  John  6.  This  manuscript, 
which  was  collated  and  described  hy  Griesbach,  for  tne 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

36.  (Paul.  Rp.  32.)  The  Codex  Harlbianus  5557., 
formerly  CoYellianus  3.,  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
beginning  with  chap.  i.  11.,  and  all  the  Epistles.  It  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill  ~ 
it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

27.  (Paul.  Ep.  33.)  The  Codex  Harlbianus  5630., 
formerly  Covelhanus  4.,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
written  on  paper  in  a  Tery  small  hand,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Griesbach  says  that  it  frequently  agrees  with  the 
Codex  Laudianus  2.  (described  in  page  340.  No.  51.),  and 
with  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
Its  text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

38.  rPaul.  Ep.  34.  Apoc.  8.)  The  Codex  Harlbianus 
5778.,  formerly  called  Covellianus  Sinaiticus,  because  Dr. 
CoTell  brought  it  from  Mount  Sinai,  contains  the  Acts,  Eois- 
tles,  and  Revelation,  written  in  the  twel Ah  century.  It  has 
been  mutilated  and  rendered  illegible  in  very  many  pas- 
sages by  the  dampness  of  the  place  where  it  was  formerly 
kept.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

39.  (Paul.  Ep.  35.^  The  Codex  Genbtensis  30.,  on 
Tellum  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Schoiz.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  it  has 
some  Alexandrine  readings. 

30.  (Paul.  Ep.  36.  Apoc.  9.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus 
131.,  formerly  Huntingtonianus  1.,  was  brought  from  the 
east  by  Dr.  Robert  Huntington.  It  contains  the  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Revelation,  and  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  Griesbach  and  Schoiz ;  but  Dr.  Mill  con- 
sidered it  to  be  seven  hundred  years  old,  or  about  the  tenth 
century.  This  manuscript  is  defective  as  far  as  Acts  xv. 
19. :  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

31.  (Gosp.  69.  Paul.  Ep.  37.  Apoc.  14.)  The  Codex 
Lbicbstrbnsis,  described  in  page  243.  No.  69.,  is  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century  :  it  has  the  Alexandrine  text. 

33.  (Gosp.  51.  Paul.  Ep.  3d.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus, 
Laudianus  C.  715.,  described  in  page  340.  No.  51.,  is  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  appears  to  have  the  Constantinopolitan 
text. 

33.  (Paul.  Ep.  39.)  The  Codex  Lincolniensis  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  on  vellum,  belonging  to 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford :  it  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
and  is  imperfect  in  2  Pet.  i.  1 — 15. 

34.  (Gosp.  61.  Paul.  Ep.  40.)  The  Codex  Montforti- 
ANUS,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  described  in  pp.  3 11, 312. 
No.  61.  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  appears  to  follow  the 
Constantinopolitan  text 

35.  rGosp.  57.  Paul.  Ep.  41.^  The  Codrx  Maodalbn- 
sis  1.,  described  in  page  341.  No.  57.,  is  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

36.  The  Codex  Noti  Collroii,  Oxon.  N.  3.  as  noted 
in  the  London  Polyglott  and  in  Dr.  MilPs  Index,  but  N.  I. 
in  his  various  readings,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  containing  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  with 
a  Catena :  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  text. 

37.  (^Paul.  Ep.  43.)  The  Codex  Novi  Colleoii,  Oxon., 
No.  1.  in  the  London  Polyglott  and  Nov.  3.  or  N.  3.~in 
Mill,  is  dso  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  with  a  Commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

38.  fPaul.  Ep.  44.)  The  Codex  Luoduno-Batavus  77. 
in  the  University  Library  at  Le^rden,  is  cited  by  Mill  as 
Pbtavianus  I.  from  the  name  of  its  former  possessor  Paul 
Petau,  a  senator  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris :  it  is  written  on 
Tellum,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  entire.  Various  readings  from  this  manuscript 
were  printed  by  Dr,  Mill :  it  was  collated  anew  by  Wet- 


stein,  and  more  recently  and  tecurately  by  Dr.  Dermout, 
who  has  printed  its  principal  various  readings  in  his  Col- 
ketanea  Criiica  in  Novum  T^ttamentum^  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1835.  8vo. 

39.  (Paul.  Ep.  45.  Apoc.  11.)  The  Codex  Petatia- 
Kus  3.  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelations,  bat  it 
wants  1  Cor.  iii.  16.^x.  13.,  the  entire  epistle  of  James  ex- 
cept the  last  four  verses,  3  John  9.  to  the  end,  and  the  epis- 
tle of  Jude.  No  date  has  been  assigned  to  this  manuscript, 
which  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

40.  (Paul.  Ep.  46.  Apoc.  46.)  The  Codex  Alexardri- 
no-Vaticanus  179.,  formerly  noted  Pbtavianus  3.,  is  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Revelation.  On  the  death  of  Petau  it  was  purchased  by 
Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  after  whose  decease  it  passed, 
with  the  rest  of  her  books,  into  the  Vatican  Library.  The 
end  of  the  epistle  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Revelation, 
have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  This  manuscript  fre- 
quently agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  but  it  has 
very  many  Alexandrine  readings. 

41.  (Gosp.  175.  Paul.  Ep.  194.  Apoc.  30.)  The  Codex 
Vatican  us  3080.,  described  in  papre  347.  No-  175.,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  also  has  many 
Alexandrine  readings. 

43.  (Paul.  Ep.  48.  Apoc.  13.)  The  Codex  Bibliotrx- 
CM  Gymnasii  Francofurtensis  ad  Viadrum  (Frankfort  on 
the  Oder),  formerly  Seidelianus  (it  having  been  brought 
from  the  east  by  Andrew  Erasmus  Seidel),  is  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation: 
it  is  imperfect  from  Acts  ii.  3 — 34. ;  3  Pet.  i.  1. — ^ii. ;  1  John 
Y.  11.  to  the  end ;  and  Apoc.  xviii.  3-— 13.  The  leaf  con- 
taining Acts  xxvii.  19 — 34.  was  written  by  a  later  hand. 
For  the  most  part  this  manuscript  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  though  it  has  some  peculiar  readings. 
It  has  been  twice  collated,  first  inaccurately  by  Nicholas 
Westermann,  who  communicated  his  extracts  to  Wetstein, 
and  again  minutely  hy  Henry  Middledorpff*,  who  printed  the 
various  readings  which  he  discovered  in  E.  F.  C.  Rosen- 
miiller*s  Commentationes  Theologicae,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp. 
167,  et  seo.  These  readings  are  inserted  by  Schoiz  in  his 
critical  eaition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

43.  (Gosp.  76.  Paul.  Ep.  49.)  The  Codex  Cjbsarsus 
ViNDOBONENSis,  of  the  clevcnth  century.  See  it  noticed  in 
p.  343,  No.  76. 

44.  (Gosp.  83.  Paul.  Ep.  51.  Apoc.  5.)  The  roann- 
scripts  cited  by  Laurxntius  Valla.  See  a  notice  of  them 
in  p.  343.  No.  83. 

45.  (Paul.  Ep.  53.  Apoc.  16.)  The  Codex  Uffen- 
BACHiANUS  3.  (or  Bengel,  1.  of  Wetstein),  written  on  paper 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  it 
was  collated  bv  Bengel  and  by  Wetstein,  and  the  former 
has  observed  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  Cod.  Covell.  3. 
(No.  35. 8uprd) ;  consequently  it  agrees  with  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

46.  (Paul.  Ep.  55.)  The  Codex  Monacbnsis  375.,  foi^ 
merly  Augustanus  6.,  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  a 
commentary,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  received 
text,  though  it  has  some  peculiar  readings,  a  few  of  w  hich 
harmonize  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Schoiz  for  Acts  iii. — ^xx.  and  1  Cor. 
i.  1—3. 

47.  (Gosp.  90.  Paul.  Ep.  14.)  The  Codex  Wolfii,  for^ 
merly  Joannis  Fabri  Daventriensis.     See  p.  343.  No.  90. 

48.  (Gosp.  105.  Paul.  Ep.  34.)  The  Codex  Ebnbria- 
nus,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  See  a  description  of  it 
in  pp.  344.  with  a  fac-simile.  Schoiz  collated  it  for  the 
Epistles  only  on  1  John  v.  7. 

49.  (Gosp.  93.)  The  Codex  ANDREiB  Fabschii  I.  con- 
tains a  commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.  See  p.  343* 
No.  93. 

50.  (Paul.  Ep.  8.)  CoDBX  Stephxni  ^,  is  now  un- 
known :  it  is  cited  five  times  only  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles:  what  is  cited  in  the  Gospels  as  Stephanie,  for- 
merly Regius  3343.,  and  afterwards  49.,  contains  only  the 
four  Goej^ls. 
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51.  (Paul.  Ep.  133.  Ap.  53.)  The  Codbz  Regius  56., 
formerly  224Q«,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  on 
vellum,  containing  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse :  it 
wants  a  few  verses  towards  the  end,  and  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension. 

53.  (Paul.  Ep.  50.)  The  Codbz  RhOdiknsis,  derives 
its  name  from  the  island  of  Rhodes,  whence  it  was  brought. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  principally  used  in  the  edition  oi  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  is  oflen  quoted  by  Stunica  as 
a  very  ancient  manuscript,  but  by  Erasmus  it  was  supposed 
to  Latinise.  It  is  not  known  where  this  manuscript  now  is, 
nor  can  any  conjecture  be  offered  as  to  its  age. 

53.  (Paul.  Ep.  36.)  The  Codex  Caktabrioiensis  3., 
(in  the  London  Polyglott  Codex  Em.)  is  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century,  oelongring  to  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Besides  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  has  fragments 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  viz.  9PeL  ii.  4. — ^iii.  18.  and 
1  John  i.  1.— iii.  20.  It  has  likewise  the  two  following 
chasms,  viz.  1  Cor.  xi.  7. — xv.  56.  and  from  Heb.  xi.  27. 
to  the  end  of  the  epistle. 

54.  rGosp.  43.  Paul.  Ep.  129.)  The  Codex  Gracus 
4.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris  (see  page  240. 
No.  43.),  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Scholz. 

55.  Another^opy  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  contained  in 
Cod.  47. 

56.  (Paul.  Ep.  227.)  The  Codex  Clarku  4.,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford^  contains  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles, with  prologues,  and  appears  to  follow  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text.  Scholz  collated  it  in  some  select  passages, 
and  has  put  this  Manuscript  in  the  place  of  four  Medicean 
MSS.  the  readings  of  which  (written  in  the  margin  of  Ra- 
nheleng[^s  edition  of  1591,  by  some  unknown  Dutchman) 
Wetstem  had  noted  with  this  number.  In  the  judgment  of 
Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  these  four  Medicean  Ma- 
nuscripts appear  to  be  those  numbered  84.  87.  88.  and  89. 
p.  264*.  infrd. 

57.  (Goep.  234.  Paul.  Ep.  72.)  The  Codex  Havkien- 
818  1.  (described  in  page  249.  No.  234.)  was  written  in 

58.  (PauL  Ep.  224.)  Codex  Clarku  9.,  in  the  Bodle- 
ian Library  at  Oxford,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  mostly  agrees  with  the  textus  recep- 
tus.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  AcU  v.,  viii.  Wetstem 
has  erroneously  numbered  58.  the  manuscript  already  de- 
scribed at  No.  22.  page  261*. 

59.  (Paul.  Ep.  62.)  The  Codex  Harleiands  5588.,  in 
the  British  Museum,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  Its  text  is  of  a  mixed  character :  it  was 
collated  by  Griesbach,  in  Acts  xL  xii.  and  xiii.  and  in  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter. 

60.  (Paul.  Ep.  63.  Apoc.  29.)  The  Codex  Harleianus 
5613.,  was  written  a»d.  1407  on  paper :  it  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Gnesbach  collated  Acts  i.— 
viii.,  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  the  third  chapter  of  the  second,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  According  to  Scholz,  this  manuscript  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

61.  (Paul.  Ep.  61.)  An  unknown  manuscript,  the  read- 
ings of  which  marked  Hoi,  are  written  in  the  margin  of  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Mill's  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Griesbach  transcribed 
them,  and  inserted  them  in  his  Symbols  Criticie,  vol.  i. 
pp.  247—304. 

62.  (Paul.  Ep.  65.)  The  Codex  Reoius  60.  (formerly 
1886.,  Colbertinus  871.,)  was  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury according  to  Scholz,  or  according  to  Griesbach  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuiy.  He  collated  it  in  1  John  v., 
and  some  select  passages  of  the  same  epistle :  and  it  was 
corsorilv  examined  by  Scholz. 

63.  (Paul.  Ep.  68.)  The  Codex  Casarbus  Lambecii 
35.,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  written  in  the  twelfth  centurj^  according  to 
Treschow,  in  the  thirteenth  according  to  Gnesbach,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  according  to  Scholz.  Alter  has  given  extracts 
firom  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  741— 788.    Michaelis  states  that  its  readings  are  not 


important,  and  that  he  has  found  many  of  them  in  the  Com* 
plutensian  Polyglott. 

64.  (Paul,  Ep.  69.)  The  Codex  Casareus  ViNDOBOKEif- 
sis,  Nesselii  Theol.  303.  Lambecii  36.  was  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  according  to  Scholz,  or  according  to  Gries- 
bach in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  It  was  brought 
by  Busbeck  from  Constantinople,  and  contains  tlie  Acts  and 
Epistles  with  a  synaxarium  and  prologues.  Its  readings 
were  published  by  Treschow,  Birck,  and  Alter. 

65.  (Gosp.  218.  Paul.  Ep.  57.  Apoc.  33.)  The  Codex 
Casareo-Vindobonensis  23.  (Lambecii  1.)  See  it  de- 
scribed in  pp.  248,  249.  No.  218. 

66.  (Paul.  Ep.  67.  Apoc.  64.)  The  Codex  Cjesareo- 
ViNDOBONBNSis,  302.  (Lsmbecii  34.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  containino-  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  Three  distinct  emendators  of  this  ma- 
nuscript may  be  traced.  It  was  described  by  A.  C.  Hwiid, 
who  gave  minute  extracts  from  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  his  ^'Libellus  Criticus  de  indole  Codicis  Lambecii 
XXXIV.  Havniae,  1785.  8vo.*'  Extracts  from  this  manu- 
script are  given  in  Alter's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415 
-*558.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

67.  (Paul.  Ep.  70.)  The  Codex  Casarbo-Vindobonen- 
SIS  theol ogicus  221.  (Lambecii  37.),  written  in  1331,  and 
brought  from  Constantinople  by  Busbeck,  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles.  Complete  extracts  from  it  are  printed  by 
Alter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  689—740. 

68.  (Paul.  Ep.  73.)  The  Codex  Upsaliensis,  Sparwen- 
feldianus  42.,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
Acts,  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  1  Cor.  to  xv.  38.,  written 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  second  part,  containing  1  Cor.  ^ 
xiii.  6.  to  the  end,  and  the  rest  of  St.  PauPs  Epistles,  to- 
gether with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  eleventh  century.    The  portion  comprised  in 

1  Cor.  xiii.  6.  to  xv.  38.  is  twice  transcribed,  and  from  dif- 
ferent copies  which  have  discrepant  readings. 

69.  (Paul.  Ep.  74.  Apoc.  30.)  The  Codex  Guelpher- 
BTTANUS  XVI.  7.  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  by  two  different  copyists.  It 
contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  marginal 
readings,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but 
it  also  has  many  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 

70.  (Gosp.  131.  Paul.  £p.  77.  Apoc.  66.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  360.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  described  la 

f^age  246.  No.  131. :  it  appears  to  have  the  Constantinopo- 
itan  text,  and  was  collated  by  Birch  and  by  Scholz  in 
select  passages. 

71.  (Gosp.  133.  Paul.  Ep.  78.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus 
363.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  also  appears  to  have  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan text :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages  bj 
Birch  and  by  Scholz. 

72.  rPaul.  Ep.  79.  Apoc.  37.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus 
366.,  Of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse.  It  appears  to  have  the  Constantinopolitan 
text,  and  was  collated  by  Birch  and  Scholz. 

73.  (Paul.  Ep.  80.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  367.,  of 
the  eleventh  century,  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 
It  was  collated  by  Birch,  and  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

74.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  760.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Acts  with  a  catena :  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing manuscripts  were  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

75.  (Gosp.  141.  Paul.  Ep.  86.  Apoc.  40.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  1160.,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

76.  (Gosp.  142.  Paul.  Ep.  87.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus 
1210.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  briefly  described  in  page 
247.  No.  142. 

77.  (Gosp.  149.  Paul.  Ep.  88.  Apoc.  25.)  The  Codex 
Palatino- Vaticanus  171.  is  a  manuscript  ot  the  fourteenth 
century. 

78.  (Paul.  Ep.  89.)  The  Codex  Alexandrino-Vatica- 
Nus  29.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  Rom.  i.  2.  Cor.  Gal.  and  Eph.  i.  1—9.  It 
is  imperfect  from  2  Cor.  xi.  15.  to  xii.  1.  Scholz  states 
that  it  is  a  manuscript  of  ^ood  character,  agreeing  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  the  two  followinff 
manuscripts  were  collated  in  select  passages  by  Birch  and 
by  Scholz. 
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79.  (Paul.  Ep.  90.)  The  Codex  Urbhto-Vatioanus  3., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

80.  (PauU  91.  Ap.  42.)  The  Codex  Pio-Vaticanus  50., 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

81.  The  Codex  Barberinus  377.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  fol- 
lows the  Alexandrine  recension.  It  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Birch. 

8-2.  (Gosp.  180.  Paul.  Ep.  93.  Apoc.  44.)  The  manu- 
script in  the  Library  of  the  CoUe^  of  the  Propaganda, 
No.  250.,  (formerly  Borgi»  4.),  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  ag^rees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
text :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

83.  (Paul.Ep.  93.)  The  Codex  BiBLioTHBCiE  Borbo- 
nicM  Rboia  Neapolitans  l.B.  12.  (formerly  223.),  of  the 
tenth  century,  mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion ;  but  it  has  many  readings  in  common  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan text.  It  was  collated  in  select  passages  by 
Birch  and  Scholz. 

84.  (Paul.  Ep.  94.)  The  Codex  Laurbntianus  IV.  1., 
of  the  tenth  centurvi  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with 
the  commentary  of  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts,  and  of  Nicetas 
on  the  Epistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension:  this  and  the  eight  following  manuscripts  were 
collated  in  select  passages  by  Birch  and  by  Scholz. 

85.  (Paul.  Ep.  95.)  The  Codex  Laurbntianus  IV.  5., 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
with  the  commentary  of  Theophylact. 

86.  (Paul.  Ep.  96.)  The  CJodex  Laurbntianus  IV.  20., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse :  it  appears  to  agree  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

87.  (Paul.  Ep.  97.)  The  Codex  Laurbntianus  IV.  29., 
of  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with 
scholia,  prologues,  and  an  interlineary  Latin  version  of  the 
Epistles,  evidently  written  by  a  later  hand,  and  for  the  use 
of  learners.  The  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

88.  (Paul.  Ep.  98.)  The  Codex  Laurbntianus  IV.  31., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

89.  rPaul.  Ep.  99.  Apoc.  45.)  The  Codex  Laurbnti- 
anus Iv.  32.,  written  a.  d.  1093,  contains  the  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Apocalypse,  with  a  prologue  and  the  treatise  of 
Dorotheus  on  the  seventy  disciples  and  on  the  twelve  apos- 
tles :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

90.  (Gosp.  197.)  The  Codex  Laurbntianus  VIII.  14., 
described  in  page  248.  No.  197.,  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

91.  (Gosp.  201.  Paul.  Ep.  104.)  The  Codex  701.  for- 
merly belonging  tt)  the  friars-preachers  of  Saint  Mark  at 
Flprence,  described  in  page  248.  No.  201.,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

92.  (Gosp.  204.  Paul.  Ep.  105.)  The  Codex  Bononi- 
bnsis  640.,  noticed  in  p.  248.  No.  204.,  coincides  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  text. 

93.  (Gosp.  205.  Paul.  Ep.  106.  Apoc.  88.)  The  Codex 
Venbtus  5.,  noticed  in  pape  248.  No.  205.,  was  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  it  is  a  transcript  of  No.  95.  in  the 
Gospels;  but  in  the  Acts  both  manuscripts  differ.  This 
MS.  was  collated  by  Rink,  who  has  given  the  resulu  of 
bis  examination  in  his  Lueubratio  Critiea  in  Acta  Apo»- 
iohrum^  EpistoUu  Caiholictu  et  Paulinas.  (Basileae,  1830. 
8vo.)  It  mostly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

94.  (Gosp.  206.  Paul.  Ep.  207.)  The  Codex  Venetus 
6.,  noticed  in  p.  248.  No.  206.,  is  also  a  transcript  of  No. 
95.,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It 
was  collated  by  Rink. 

95.  (Gosp.  209.  Paul.  Ep.  108.  Apoc.  46.)  The  Codex 
Venbtianus  10.,  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuir,  is 
described  in  p.  248.  No.  209.  It  agrees  chiefly  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  also  collated  by  Rink. 

96.  (Paul.  Ep.  109.  J  The  Codex  Venbtianus  11.,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  de  Troy- 
na  (in  Sicily),  is  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  centuiy. 


It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  Latin  and  Atabic 
version,  and  is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  1—12.  xxv.  21.— >zxvi. 
18.  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  manuacript  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  it  has  many  pe- 
culiar readings  in  common  with  No.  142.  p.  266*-.  tn^d. 
It  was  collated  anew  by  Rink. 

97.  (Paul.  Ep.  241.)  The  Codex  GuDiAi7U8,gr.  104.3., 
in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library,  is  a  manuscript  on.  vellam  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with 
marginal  scholia  extracted  from  Chrysostom  andOecumenias. 
At  the  end  there  are  some  prayers  and  dialogues.  It  is  im- 
perfect from  Acts  xvi.  39.  to  xviii.  18.  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

98.  (Paul.  Ep.  113.)  The  Codex  MosQUENsisnoted  by 
Matthaei  a.  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  consists  of 
three  parts;  1.  Ecclesiastical  lessons  from  the  Acts,  with 
various  readings  in  the  margin,  and  scholia;  2.  The  text  of 
all  the  Epistles,  also  with  various  readings  in  the  margin, 
and  scholia;  and  3^  Lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles  for 
every  day  in  the  whole  year.  When  this  manuscript  is 
(quoted  among  the  various  readings,  its  three  parts  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a',  a^.  (or  a.  onl^),  and  a^  This  manuscript 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  as  also  do  the 
following  Nos.  99.  to  106.  All  the  Moscow  manuscripts 
were  collated  by  Matthaei. 

99.  rPaul.  Ep.  114.)  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  Mosqcbn- 
SIS  5.  (in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow),  by 
Matthaei  ngfed  c,  is  a  manuscript  on  paper,  written  (but 
not  accurately)  in  the  month  of  April  a.  d.  1445,  by  Theog- 
nostus,  metropolitan  of  Perga  and  Attalia :  it  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  with  prologue  and  synaxarion,  and  van- 
ous  orations  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 

100.  (Paul.  Ep.  115.)  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  334.  {d. 
of  Matthaei^  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  vellum,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  catena  and  scholia. 

101.  (Paul.  Ep.  116.)  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  333.  (f. 
of  Matthaei),  written  on  cotton  paper  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts  with  scholia,  and  the  Epistles  with 
a  prologue.  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Matthaei,  states  that  it 
has  many  remarkable  readings,  but  in  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  which  were  written  by  a  different  copyist,  they  are  of 
less  value. 

102.  (Paul.  Ep.  117.)  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  98.  (?.  of 
Matthaei),  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monasteiy  of  St. 
Dionysus  on  mount  Athos,  contains  all  the  Epistles  with  a 
catena,  written  on  vellum  in  the  ninth  century ;  the  text,  in 
uncial  letters ;  and  the  catena,  in  small  letters.  It  is  im- 
perfect from  Rom*  x.  18.  to  the  end,  and  from  1  Cor.  i.  1. 
to  vi.  13.,  and  in  viii.  7—12. 

103.  (Paul.  Ep.  118.)  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  193.  (h. 
of  Matthaei),  on  vellum,  of  the  tenth  century,  contains  irag^ 
ments  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  scholia. 

104.  (Gosp.  241.  Paul.  Ep.  120.  Apoc.  47.)  The  Co- 
DBX  Dresdensis  (k.  of  Matthaei),  is  described  in  page  249. 
No.  241. 

105.  (Gosp.  242.  Paul.  Ep.  121. 'Apoc,  48.)  The  Co- 
dex S.  Stnodi,  (1.  of  Matthaei),  is  described  in  page  249. 
No.  242.' 

106.  (Paul.  Ep.  122.)  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  328.  (m. 
of  Matthaei),  oontains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  written  on 
vellum  in  tl\e  eleventh  century,  with  a  prologue,  synaxarion, 
and  the  Psalms. 

107.  The  CoDRX  Dresdensis  252.  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  It  is  noted  19.  by  Matthaei,  by  whom 
it  was  collated,  and  who  has  described  the  MSS.  Nos.  98 — 
107.  in  the  prefaces  to  his  Critical  EMition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

108.  (Gosp.  226.  Paul.  Ep.  228.)  The  Codex  Escu- 
RiALENSis  X'  1^-  17.  described  in  page  249.  No.  226.,  and 

109.  (Gosp.  228.  Paul.  Ep.  229.)  The  Codex  Escu- 
RiALENsis  X*  I^*  iS*  described  in  page  249.  No.  228.,  boUi 
agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  were  col- 
lated by  Moldenhaur. 

<  Scholz  (Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  Proleg.  p.  Izxvi.)  states  that  this  mannscript 
agrees  with  the  Cionstantinopolitan  recension :  but  in  vol.  ii.  Proleg .  p. 
xiil.  he  says  that  its  text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension.  Bat  this  last  statement  mast-  be  a  mistake,  as  he  says  in 
p.  xxviil.  that  H  agrees  with  the  C^onstantiiiopolliaii  recension. 
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'MamueripU  ftrri  copaied  h^  Dr^Scholzy  for  his  Critical 


^dition*of  the  Nim  TaiamerU, 

110.  The  CoDKX  CAiiTAftRioiEN8is'262d.,  contains  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  £Thou^h  'indicated  by  Scholz 
as  a  mana script,  this  is  a  copy  of  the  Gi^eek  Septaa^int  and 
New  Testament,  printed  at  Basil  by  John  Hervag,  m  1545, 
with  a  Latin  PrefaoQ  by  Melancthon,  and  manuscript  notes 
in  the  mmrgin^y 

111.  (Gosp.  440.  Paul.  Ep.  231.)  The  Codkx  Oanta- 
BRiGiENSis,  Mm.  6.  9.    See  it  noticed  in  pagre  255.  No.  440. 

112.  The  CoDKX  CAznrABRioiBNSis  2068.  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles.  [This  .manuscript,  which  is  enumerated 
by  Scholz  as  beingr  for  the  first  time  collated  by  him,  is  also 
marked  Kk.  vi.  4.^  in  the  University  Library;  and  as  it  has 
the  name  of  Vatablos  written  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  manuscript,  i^  consequently  is  the  same  manusoript 
which  has  been  noticed  in  page  261*.  No.  9.] 

113.  (G6sp.  18.  Paul.  Ep.  132.  Apoc.  51.)  The  Codex 
Kboius  47.  (described  in  pagre  239.  No.  18.^  closely  follows 
the  Alexandrine  recension :  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  through- 
out for  the  Acts,  and  cursorily  for  the  Epistles. 

114.  (Paul.  Ep.  134.)  The  Codex  Regius  57.,  formerly 
1253.,  on  vellum,  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century:  it 
contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  prologues,  synaxarion, 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiaates,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom, 
the  Proverbs,  and  Song  of  Solomon^  and  fragments  of  pray- 
ers for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

1 15.  (Paul.  Ep.  135.)  The  Codex  Reoius  58.,  formeriy 
2293.  (Colbertinus  5107.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Acta  and  Epistles  :  it  is  impei^ 
feet  from  Acts  i.  1.  to  xiv.  27.  This  manuscript  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  no 
lessons  are  indicated :  its  text  is  of  a  mixed  character.  It 
was  collated  throt^ghout  by  Scholz. 

116.  (Paul.  Ep.  36.  Apoe.  53.)  The  Codex  Regius  59., 
formerly  Tellerianus,  was  written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth 
century:  it  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse, 
with  prologues,  and  with  scholia  on  the  Catholic  Episties. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

117.  (Gosp.  263.  Paul.  Ep.  137.)  The  Codex  Regius 
61. :  it  is  described  in  page  250.  No.  263.,  and  was  collated 
by  Scholz  in  the  former  part  of  the  Acts  and  in  select  pas- 
sages of  the  Catholic  Epistles. 

118.  (Paul.  Ep.  138.  Apoc.  55.)  The  Codex  Regius 
1*01.,  formeriy  ^^^  (Colbertinus  4785.),  written  on  cotton 
paper  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues  and  scholia,  and  an  enco- 
mium on  St.  Paul,  compiled  from  various  passages  of  Chrj- 
8ostom*s  writings.  It  ts  imperfect  in  Acts  xix.  18.  to  xxii. 
17.  and  follows  the'Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Scholz 
collated  it  for  1  Tim.  and  2  Thess.,  for  the  principal  part  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  select  passages  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse. 

119.  (Paul.  Ep.  139.  Apoc.  56.)  The  Codex  Regius 
102.  A.,  written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century  (bat  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  thirteenth  century),  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues  and  an  index  of 
ecclesiastical  lessons.  It  is  imperfect  from  2  Cor.  i.  8.  to 
ii.  4.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collat^  in  select  passages. 

120.  (Paul.  Ep.  141.)  The  Codex  Regius  103.  A., 
written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  with  prologues.  There  are  numerous  chasms 
in  this  manuscript;  part  of  which,  containing  Acts  v.  38. 
to  vi.  7.  vii.  6.  to  16.  and  32.  to  x.  25.  &c.,  is  written  on 
cotton  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  text  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension:  the  chief 
part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

121.  (PauL  Ep.  142.)  The  Codex  Rbgius  104.,  formerly 

*  For  tlM  inferraatloo  retpMliag  tlM  Cambridge  MSB.  Nm.  lia  and  US. 
the  author  is  Indebted  to  the  researcbeB  of  the  Rev.  William  Mandell, 
M.  A.  Fellow  ofQueen'B  College  in  that  Univeraity. 

•  The  fuUowins  te  a  transcript  of  the  articia  in  tha  oatalogue  of  Bfaau- 
Bcripu  in  the  Univerelty  Library  at  Cambridge  :-> 

"  Kk.  VI.  4.  2068. 

*'  Codas  eat  Oraeus  in  4to.  minore,  mana  ▼etnsta,  in  membranli  Mriptoe, 
Bne  routilns.  In  quo  continentiir  Actus  Apoatolorom  et  Epistols  Catnoli- 
cm  et  Paulina.'* 
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2869.  (Colbertious  6129.),  written  on  cotton  paper  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  an 
index  of  lessons  and  synaxarion.  It  chiefly  agrrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension :  the  chief  part  of  it  waa 
collated. 

122.  The  Codex  Regius  105.  formerly  2871.  (Colberti- 
nus 5259.),  is  correctly  written  on  vellum,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  it  contains  various  fragments  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  most  of  which  were  collated,  and  it  seldom  differs 
from  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

123.  (Paul.  Ep.  144.)  The  Codex  Regius  106.  A.,  on 
cotton  paper,  and  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  prologues,  scholia,  and  some 
hymns  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  imperfect  from  1  Pet.  i. 
9.  to  ii.  7.,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

124.  (Paul.  Ep.  149.  Apoc.  57.)  The  Codex  Regius 
124.  (formerly  Colbertinus),  is  elegantly  written  on  vellum, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, and  was  cursorily  collated. 

125.  (Paul.  Ep.  150.)  The  Codex  Regius  125.  was 
brought  directly  irom  Constantinople  to  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris :  it  rarely  deviates  from  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension :  it  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it 
cursorily. 

126.  (Paul.  Ep.  153.)  The  Codex  Regius  216.,  for- 
merly 705.  (and  Medicasus  1885.),  was  elegantly  written  on 
vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  and,  Dr.  Scholz  thinks,  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  pro- 
logues and  scholia  extracted  from  the  commentaries  of 
Chrysostom,  Ammonius,  Apollinaris,  Didyrous,  Isidore, 
Ori^n,  and  others.  Some  parts  of  these  scholia  are  writ- 
ten m  uncial  letters;  others,  especially  the  scholia  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  been  added  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  text  of  this  manuscript  mostly  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension :  the  chief  part  of  it  waa 
collated  by  Scholz.  ' 

127.  (Paul.  Ep.  154.)  The  Codex  Regius  217.  in  vel- 
lum, of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  with  a  catena 
thereon,  and  the  Epistles,  with  Theophylact*s  commentary 
on  those  of  St.  Paul,  and  scholia  on  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
The  greater  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Scho& :  its  text  mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion. 

128.  (Paul.  Ep.  155.)  The  Codex  Regius  218.  (for- 
merly Colbertinus),  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  a  catena,  and  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

129.  (Paul.  Ep.  156.)  The  CoDex  Regius  220.,  for- 
merly Colbertinus,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  vel- 
lum, contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  witb  a  commentary ; 
but  the  text  is  frequently  omitted.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

130.  The  Codex  Rcgius  221.,  which  was  brought  from 
the  East  into  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  contains  the  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epistles  with  a  catena,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  Acts  xx.  38.  to  xxii. 
3.;  2 Pet.  i.  14.  to  the  end;  1  John  iv.  11.  to  the  end; 
2  John ;  3  John ;  and  Jude  1---8.  The  text  mostly  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  oui^ 
sorily  collated. 

131.  (Paul.  Ep.  158.)  The  Codex  Regius  223.,  for- 
merly 2246.  and  also  505.  ^formerly  Codex  Boistallcrianus) 
is  written  on  vellum  in  foho.  The  first  part,  containing  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  a  prologue  and  catena,  was  writ- 
ten ▲.  D.  1045  by  the  Reader  and  Calligrapher  Theopemp- 
tus;  and  the  second  part,  containing  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles,  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension:  the  chief 
part  of  it  was  collated. 

132.  (Gosp.  330.  Paul.  Ep.  131.)  The  Codex  Coisli- 
NIANUS  195.    See  it  described  in  page  252.  No.  330. 

133.  (Paul.  Ep.  166.)  The  Codex  TauriWensis  285.  c. 
I.  40.,  written  on  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Episttes,  with  figures  and  prologues.  It  mostly 
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agrees  with  the  reeeiTed  text,  hot  it  has  many  Alexandrine 
readings.    It  was  accurately  collated  by  Dr.  Scholx. 

134.  (Paal.  Kp.  167.)  The  Codbx  Taurinenbu  315. 
(now  19.)  c.  II.  17.,  written  in  the  eleventh  century  on  Tel- 
lum,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles  with  prologues.  It  is 
imperfect  in  Acts  i.  ii.  The  text  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan  recension.  Dr.  Scholz  collated  this  manuscript  in 
Acta  iii. — Tii.  Rom.  x.  and  some  other  select  passages. 

135.  (Gosp.  339.  Paul.  £p.  170.  Apoc.  83.)  The  Codex 
Taurincnsis  302.  e.  II.  5.,  described  in  pa^e  252.  No.  339., 
agrees  with  the  Constanttnopolitan  recension. 

136.  (Paul.  £p.  169.)  The  Codbx  Taurinbksis  328.  e. 
IT.,  31.,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  con- 
tains the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  sfrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  recension.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

137.  (Paul.  Ep.  176.)  The  Codbx  AjiBBOSiAirvs  97., 
written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  purchased 
on  the  Island  of  Corcyra :  it  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
with  prologues,  and  an  index  of  ecclesiastical  lessons.  The 
text  agrees  generally  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine  recension, 
but  frequency  also  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. Dr.  Scholz  collated  nearl]^  the  whole  of  this  manu- 
script in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles. 

138.  (Paul.  Ep.  173.)  The  Codbx  Ambrosianus  109., 
which  formerly  belonged  to  J.  V.  Penelli,  is  written  on 
paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains  all  the  Epis- 
tles. It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  cursorily  collated. 

139.  (Paul.  Ep.  174.)  The  Codex  Ambbosianvs  104., 
written  on  paper  a.  d.  1434,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles: 
it  was  cursorily  collated,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

140.  (Paul.  Ep.  215.  Apoc.  74.)  The  Codex  Vewetits 
546.  is  written,  partly  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  partly  on  paper:  it  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse,  with  a  catena  on  the  Epistles,  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

141.  rCosp.  189.  Paul.  Ep.  339.)  The  Codex  Laurbn- 
Ti anus  VI.  27.  of  the  twelAh  century,  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

142.  (Paul.  Ep.  178.)  The  Codex  Mutinensis  243. 
(Ms.  III.  B.  17.)  on  vellum  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.  In  Uie  Acts  it  agrrees  with  No.  96.  (page  264*. 
tuprd) :  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  in  select  passages. 

143.  The  Codex  LAURENTtANus  Vl.  5.,  oesides  other 
portions  of  the  New  Testament,  contains  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. This  and  the  six  following  manuscripts  agree  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

144.  (Gosp.  363.  Paul.  Ep.  180.)  The  Codex  Laurbh- 
TiANUs  Yl.  13.  is  described  in  page  253.  No.  363. 

145.  rGosp.  365.  Paul.  Ep.  181.)  The  Codex  Laurem- 
TiANus  VI.  36.,  both  written  m  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
collated  in  select  passages. 

146.  (Gosp.  367.  Paul.  Ep.  182.)  The  Codex  Laurbn- 
TiAif us  2708.,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  waa  collated 
in  select  passages. 

147.  (Paul.  Ep.  183.)  The  Codex  LAURBirriAifus  IV. 
30.,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epis- 
tles, and  Apocalypse,  with  prologues :  it  was  cursorily  col- 
lated, and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

148.  (Paul.  Ep.  184.)  The  Codex  Laurentiakus  2574., 
written  on  vellum  a.  d.  974,  Indiction  XII.  by  one  Theo- 
ph]f lact,  a  presbyter  and  doctor  of  law,  contains  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  with  prologues :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

149.  The  Codex  LAUREicTiAirus  176.,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Catholic  Epistles 
with  the  Latin  version. 

150.  (Gosp.  368.  Paul.  Ep.  230.  Apoc.  84.]|  The  Co- 
dbx RicHARDiAKUs  84.,  a  very  incorrectly  written  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century,  affrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 
There  are  numerous  corrections  of  the  copyist's  blundeis. 


151.  (Gosp.  386.  Panl.  Ep.  199.  Apoe.  71.)  The  Co- 
dbx VATicANo-OTTOBOHiAiras  66.  18  described  in  pp.  353, 
254.  No.  386. 

159.  (Gosp.  442.  Paul.  Ep.  223.)  The  Codbx  Caivta- 
BU0IEIIS1S  4  2537,  2538.  Dr.  Scholz  has  not  indicated  its 
age,  nor  to  what  class  of  recensions  it  belongs. 

153.  (Gosp.  444.  Paul.  Ep.  240.)  The  Codbx  Haklb- 
lARUs  5796.  is  described  in  page  255.  No.  444. 

154.  (Paul.  Ep.  187.)  The  Codbx  Vaticakvs  1^0., 
written  on  vellum  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts, 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  Romans,  and  1  Corinthians ;  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

155.  (Paul.  Ep.  188.)  The  Codbx  YATicAifrs  1430^ 
written  in  the  twelfth  century  on  vellum,  contains  ail  the 
Epistles,  with  a  commentary  written  by  a  diffisrent  hand. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  reeension,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

156.  (Paul.  Ep.  190.)  The  Codbx  Vaticahus  1650. 
was  written  on  vellum  in  the  month  of  Januair,  a.  b.  1073, 
at  the  command  of  Nicholas  archbishop  of  Calabria,  by  one 
Theodore,  a  clergyman.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
with  a  commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  PanU  This  ma- 
nuscript is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  1.  to  v.  4. :  ii  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

157.  (Paul.  Ep.  191.)  ITie  Codcx  VAncAinis  1714.  on 
vellum,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  fragments 
of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  the  following  order  :^l  Cor.  L 
1 — ^2^.,  heads  and  aijguroents;  the  Epistle  of  Jnde;  Rora. 
viii.  2 — 32. ;  James  iii.  1.  iv.  1 1. ;  Rom.  vi.  22.  ei  teq, .-  Acts 
XXV.  8.  to  xxvi.  23. ;  Rom.  xiv.  20.  to  xv.  23. ;  James  iv. 
11.  to  the  end;  Rom.  xiii.  4.  to  xiv.  20.;  1  Cor.  i.  28.  to 
iii.  12. ;  Acts  xxiv.  1 1.  to  xxv.  .7. :  Rom.  xi.  31.  to  xiii.  4. ; 
Acts  xviii.  14.  to  xix.  9. ;  3  John.  This  manuscript  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  :  it 
waa  collated  in  select  passages. 

158.  The  Codbx  Vaticakus  1761.,  written  on  velluBi  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with 
prologues.  It  was  collated  in  select  passages,. and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

159.  The  Codbx  Vatic amcs  1968.  (Basil.  7.),  written  on 
vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistle 
of  James,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  with  scholia;  the 
authors  of  which  are  named.  It  is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  1. 
to  V.  29.,  and  vi.  14.  to  vii.  11.  Its  text  partakes  of  both 
the  Alexandrine  and  Constantinopolitan  recensions.  The 
whole  of  this  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated. 

160.  (Paul.  Ep.  193.  Apoc.  24.)  The  Codex  Vatica- 
Nus  2062.  (Basil.  101.\  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Acts,  Apocalypse,  and  Epistles,  with 
scholia,  the  authors  of  which  are  named.  It  is  imperfect 
from  Acts  i.  1.  to  xxviii.  19.  and  in  Heb.  ii.  I.  to  the  end. 
The  text  seldom  deviates  from  the  received  reading.  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  it  tliroughout. 

161.  (Paul.  Ep.  198.  Apoc.  69.)  The  Codex  Vatica- 
no-Ottobonianus  258.,  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
was  written  on  paper  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  contains 
the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  the  Latin  Version  ; 
and  is  imperfect  in  Acts  1. 1.,  li.  27.  and  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  manuscript  was  written  by  different 
hands,  and  the  close  of  it  is  evidently  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy.  The  text  is  mixed ;  that  is,  composed  of  both  the 
Alexandrine  and  the  Constantinopolitan  recensions.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

162.  (Paul.  Ep.  200.)  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottoboni- 
ANUs  298.,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century  on  vellum,  is  in 
very  small  (juarto  or  octavo,  and  contains  the  Acts  and 
Apostolic  Epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  has  the  disputed 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8.,  but  in  a  form  which  renders  it  of 
no  value  or  authority  in  determining  the  genuine  reading  of 
that  clause.*  The  following  fac-simile  of  it  is  copied  from 
the  tracing  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  vice-president 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  for  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Burgess,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  whose  liberal  permission 
it  appears  in  this  work. 
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Each  page  contains  two  columns,  the  Latin  on  the  left 
and  the  Greek  on  the  right :  the  Latin  is  in  square  or  Gothic 
characters.  The  manuscript  seems  not  to  have  been  finished ; 
for,  at  the  beginning  of  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles,  the  space 
for  the  first  large  letter,  occupying  the  breadth  of  two  lines, 
is  left  blank,  as  well  as  the  top  line,  evidently  showing  that 
the  antiquarians  intended  to  nil  it  up  at  leisure  in  a  more 
ornamental  style,  as  is  the  case  in  other  books.  The  Codex 
Ottobonianus  has  no  title.  The  text  begins  at  once  with 
Primum  quidem  aermtmem.  After  the  Acts  come  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James  and  the  other  lesser  ones ;  last  those  of 
St.  Paul.  The  ink  is  faded :  it  is,  in  fact,  become  brown, 
BO  as  to  appear  much  more  ancient ;  in  some  letters  it  is 
completely  scaled  off,  so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
onlty  that  Dr.  Wiseman  could  catch  the  traces  of  the  seve- 
ral letters.'  This  manuscript  has  been  altered  in  many 
places,  in  order  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  Latin  Yuf- 

gate' :  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its  late  date,  it  can  be  of 
ttle  Talue  in  sacred  criticism,  except  where  it  corroborates 
the  readings  of  MSS.  of  better  authority  and  of  earlier  date. 
The  transpositions  of  words  in  it  are  innumerable.  Its  text 
mostly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ; 
but  there  are  many  Alexandrine  readings  which  have  been 
introduced  by  a  later  hand.  The  greatest  part  of  this  manu- 
Bcripi  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz.  The  specimens  of  its 
leadings,  printed  by  Dr.  S.  in  bis  Biblico-Critical  Travels, 
are  given  by  Dr.  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  No- 
Tum  Testamentum. 

163.  (Paul.  Ep.  201.)  The  Codkx  Vaticano-Ottobo- 
HiAHUS  325.,  in  octavo,  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles:  it  is  imperfect 
from  Acts  iv.  19.  to  v.  1.,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine 
recension.    The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

164.  (Gosp.  390.  Paul.  Ep.  203.  Apoc.  71.)  The  Co- 
dex VATicAifo-OTTOBONiANDS  381.  (described  in  page  254. 
No.  390.)  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

165.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  417.,  written 
on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  besides  various  treatises  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian, 
and  o^er  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

166.  (Paul.  Ep.  203.  Apoc.  22.)  The  Codex  Yalu- 
cellianus  B«  86.,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  The 
text  is  mixed,  from  both  the  Alexandrine  and  Uonstantino- 
politan  recensions.  It  was  collated  in  select  passages  by 
Scholz. 

167.  (Gosp.  393.  Paul.  Ep.  185.)  The  Codex  Valli- 
CBLLiAifus  E.  22.,  described  m  page  254.  No.  393.,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension :  it  was  collat^  in 
select  passages. 

168.  (Paul.  Ep.  205.)  The  Codex  Yallicellianus  F. 
13.,  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages.  It 
agn^es  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

169.  (Paul.  Ep.  206.)  The  Codex  Ghioiamus  R.  Y.  29., 
on  vellum,  was  written  a.  d.  1344,  at  Constantinople :  it 
contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  which  agree  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

170.  (Gosp.  394.  Paul.  Ep.  186.)    The  Codex  Yalli- 

>  The  above  piirtieulara  are  abridged  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wiseman  to 
tbe  Biflbop  of  Salisbury  (dated  English  College,  Rome,  Sept.  34lh,  1890), 
collated  whh  Dr.  8choiz*s  Account  of  the  Codex  Vatlcano-Ottobonlanus, 
186.,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  tbe  New  Testament.  (Vol.  ii. 

C.  xvlii.)    Dr.  W.'s  description  is  more  fail  than  that  given  by  Schols  in 
b  Bibilsche.Kritlsche  Reise,  p.  106. 
aScholz,ReiM|p.  10». 
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CBLLiANus  F.  17.,  described  in  page  354.  No.  394.,  has  the 
Constantinopolitan  text :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages. 
171.  and  173.  Two  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  College 
at  Rome,  which  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion :  they  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were 
collated  in  select  passages. 

173.  (Paul.  Ep.  21 1.)  Is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  iq  the  Royal  Bourbon  Library  at  Naples, 
which  is  not  numbered.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
with  prologues,  an  index  of  chapters,  lessons,  &c.&c.;  and 
agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

174.  (Paul.  Ep.  212.)  The  Codex  Neapoutahus  1.  C. 
26.,  written  on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

175.  (Paul.  Ep.  316^  Tbe  Codex  Messanensis  II.  in 
the  monastery  or  St.  Basil,  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  Dr. 
Scholz  has  not  indicated  what  recension  this  manuscript 
follows. 

176.  (Gosp.  421.  Paul.  Ep.  218.)  The  Codex  Syra- 
ciTSANUs  in  the  Landolini  Library :  it  is  described  in  pp.  254, 
255.  No.  421. 

177.  (Gosp.  122.  Paul.  Ep.  219.)  The  Codex  Ldgdd- 
nensis-Batavus,  formerly  Meermannianus  116.,  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  described  in  page  245.  No. 
122. :  it  a^ees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Dermout. 

178.  (Paul.  Ep.  242.  Apoc.  87.)  The  manuscript  for- 
merly known  as  the  Codex  Meermannianus  118.,  now 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Philipps,  Bart,  of  Middlehill,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  is  written  on  vellum,  of  the  ele- 
venth centurjr :  it  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apoca- 
lypse, and  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

179.  (Paul.  Ep.  128.  Apoc.  82.)  The  Codex  Regius 
MoNACENSis  211.  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  on 
vellum,  and  for  ecclesiastical  use.  It  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prolegomena,  subscriptions, 
the  homily  of  Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  on  the  seventy 
disciples,  fragments  of  the  canons  of  Eusebius,  and  scholia 
on  St.  Paulas  Epistles,  which  are  written  by  a  later  hand. 
The  text  so  closely  a^ees  with  the  received  text,  as  to  pre- 
sent scarcely  any  vanous  readings  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

180.  (Gosp.  431.  Ep.  Paul.  238.)  The  Codex  Mol- 
SREMiBNSis,  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Great 
Seminary  at  Strasburg,  is  described  in  p.  255.  No.  431. 
To  the  information  there  given,  it  may  now  be  added,  that 
the  Jesuit  Adam  Contzen  selected  some  readings  from  it  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  and  that  its  various  read- 
ings in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  were  communicated  to  Dr. 
Scholz  by  Dr.  Arendt,  who  accurately  collated  the  entire 
manuscript  and  published  a  description  of  it  in  1833,  to- 
gether with  various  readings  on  the  Gospels,  in  the  Ephe- 
meris  published  every  three  months  by  Drev,  Herbst,  Hirs- 
cher,  and  Mohler.  tn  the  Acts  and  Cfatbolic  Epistles  it  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  also  many  peculiar  readings. 

181.  (Gosp.  400.  Paul.  Ep.  220.)  The  Codex  Beroli- 
NENSis  (formerly  DiEzn  10.),  is  described  in  p.  254.  No. 
400.  It  is  imperfect  in  Acts  i.  11. — ^ii.  11.  Rom.  i.  1 — 27. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  12.— .XV.  46,  2  Cor.  i.  1—8.  and  v.  4. — 19. 
1  Tim.  iv<  1.  to  the  end,  2  Tim.,  Titus,  Philemon,  and 
Hebr.  i.  1—9. 

182.  (Paul.  Ep.  243.)    A  manuscript  on  vellumi  of  the 
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twelfth  centnns  beIong:ing  to  tbe  library  of  a  monastery  in 
the  island  of  Patmos :  it  contains  the  Acts  and  EpisUes, 
and  a^ees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Another 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  Tellum,  is  presenred 
in  the  same  library,  and  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 

183.  (Paul.  Ep.  331.)  A  manascript  (No.  8.)  in  the 
great  Greek  monastery  at  Jerusalem,  written  on  yellom  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypse.  It  agrrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, ana  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

184.  (Paul.  Ep.  233.  Apoc.  85.)  Another  manuscript 
(No.  9.)  in  the  same  library,  on  vellum,  written  in  the  thir^ 
teenth  century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  com- 
mentary, and  the  Apocalypse.  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  and  was  also  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

185.  rPaul.  Ep.  333.)  A  manuscript  (No.  1.)  in  the 
library  ot  the  Greek  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  written  on  vel- 
lum in  the  eleventh  century :  it  contains  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles, which  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

186.  (Gosp.  457.  Paul.  Ep.  334.)  A  manuscript  in  the 
same  library  (No.  3.)  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Acts  and  Eptsties,  preceded  by  a 
synazarium  and  menology.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

187.  (Gosp.  463.  Paul.  Ep.  335.)  A  manuscript  in  the 
tame  library  ^No.  10.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  vel- 
lum :  it  contains  the  New  Testament,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

188.  fPaul.  Ep.  336.)  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library 
(No.  15.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
tains the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.    It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

189.  (Gosp.  465.  Paul.  Ep.  337.)  A  manuscript  of  the 
same  library  (No.  30.')  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  New  Testament :  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

190.  (Paul.  Ep.  344.  Apoc.  37.)  The  Codex  Wakia- 
Nus  3.,  belonging  to  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  was  written 
on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  contains  the  Catholic 
Epistles  (with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
and  the  firet  Epistle  of  St.  Peter),  the  Apocalypse,  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Gospels  as  far  as  Luke  vi.  43. 
The  text  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  on  1  John  and  on  Acts  xviii.-»xx. 

191.  (Paul.  Ep.  345.)  The  Codex  Wakiakus  3.,  be- 
longing to  the  same  college,  on  vellum,  was  written  in  the 
twelAh  century,  in  small  but  neat  characten.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  and 
was  brought  into  England  from  Constantinople,  in  1731. 
It  contains  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  a  catena  from  the 
Fathere.  A  subscription  in  a  later  hand  at  the  end  states 
that  this  manuscript  was  written  in  a.  d.  1313.  Its  text 
nearly  agrees  with  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

193.  The  Codex  Wakiaiius  4.,  in  the  same  library,  writ- 
ten in  the  eleventh  century  on  vellum,  contains  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  fre<|aently  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.    It  is  imperfect  from  Acts  xii.  4.  to  xxiii.  33. 

$  6.   MAlfUSCaiPTS  CORTAINIKO  THE  EPISTLES  OF  SAIMT  PAUL. 

L  MdnuaeripU  written  in  Uncial  or  Copital  Leiter$^  toUated 
hy  Editori  who  preceded  Dr.  Sehoh, 

I. — J.  (Gospels,  A.  Acts,  A.)  The  Codex  Alexandri- 
Kus  in  the  British  Museum,  described  in  pp.  333 — ^334. 
»uprd.  It  is  imperfect  from  3  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7.  and  is 
the  type  of  the  Alexandrine  recension  or  text. 

11.—^.  (Gosp.  B.  Acts,  B.)  The  Codex  Yaticanus 
1309.,  described  in  pp.  334 — ^336.,  agrees  with  the  Alexan- 
drine text.  It  ends  with  Heb.  ix.  u! ;  the  remainder  of 
that  epistle  and  the  Apocalypse  being  added  by  a  very 
recent  hand.  The  epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon 
ara  also  wanting. 

•  la  tlie  FrolMomttna  to  the  flrat  Vol.  of  bit  Edition  of  the  New  Teeta- 
nent,  p.  xeviL  Dr.  Scliois  etatee  tliat  thie  naauacript  it  numbered  19. 


m.— C.  (Gosp.  C.  Acts,  C.)  The  Codex  Eprrkiii,  ot 
Codex  Reoivs  Parisibhsis  1905.  (at  present  9.),  is  described 
in  pp.  339,  330.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rom.  ii.  5.  to  iiL  31. ; 
ix.  6.  to  X.  14. ;  xi.  31.  to  xiii.  10. ;  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  to  ix.  6. ; 
xiii.  8.  to  XV.  40. ;  3  Cor.  x.  9.  to  Gal.  i.  30. ;  Eph.  i.  to  ii. 
18. ;  iv.  17.  to  Phil.  i.  83.  and  iii.  5.  to  the  end ;  1  Thess. 
ii.  9.  to  Heb.  ii.  4. ;  vii.  36.  to  ix.  15. ;  x.  34.  to  xL  15. ; 
1  Tim.  i.  to  iii.  9.  toid  v.  80.  to  the  end.  This  manuscript 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

IV.— />.  The  Codex  Claromortakus,  or  Codex  Reoius 
107.  (formerly  3*245.),  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript,  de- 
scribed in  pp.  331, 332.  Dr.  Scholz  thinks  it  of  tbe  seventh 
or  eighth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rom.  i.  1^7.  Two 
leaves  containing  1  Cor.  xiv.  13 — ^32.  have  been  added  by  a 
different  but  tolerablv  ancient  hand,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  written  by  a  still  more  recent  hand.  Vestiges 
of  alterations  by  jive  different  correctors  may  be  distin- 

Sished,  the  two  eariiest  of  which  (one  Greek,  the  other 
Ltin),  Dr.  Scholz  refers  to  the  ninth  century :  the  remain- 
der are  by  Greek  hands.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  text. 

v.— £.  The  Codex  Petropolitanvs,  formerly  called 
CoRBEiENSis  and  afterwards  San-Gsrmanxnsis,  ia  written 
on  vellum,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  according  to  Prof.  Matthaei  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Griesbach  refers  it  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  consider  this  Greek-Latin 
manuscript  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  as  a  transcript  of  the 
Codex  Claromontanus  :  but  Dr.  Semler  has  questioned  this 
opinion,  and  has  adduced  examples,  from  which  it  appears 
that  if  the  copyist,  who  wrote  the  former,  aetnally  had  the 
latter  before  his  eyes,  he  must  at  least  have  selected  various 
readings  from  other  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh  eonsiders 
this  manuscript  **as  a  kind  of  Codex  Eclecticns,  in  the 
writing  of  which  the  Claromontanus  was  principally,  but 
not  at  all  times  consulted .'^  It  is  imperfect  from  1  Tim.  i. 
1.  to  vi.  15.  and  in  Heb.  xii.  8.  to  the  end ;  and  follows  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

VI. — F,  The  CoDEX  Auoiensis,  now  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  at  Cambridge,  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  St. 
PauPs  Epistles,  most  probably  of  the  tenth  century.  It  is 
described  in  page  333.,  and  is  imperfect  from  Rom.  i.  1.  to 
iii.  8.,  and  the  (Greek)  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting. 
It  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

Vll. — G.  The  Codex  Dresdensis,  formerly  the  Codex 
BoERNERiANUS,  is  slso  s  Gfeck-Latin  manuscript  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles :  it  is  described  in  page  333.,  and  follows 
the  Alexandrine  recension.  This  manuscript  is  imperfect 
from  Rom.  i.  1.  to  5.  and  ii.  16.  to  35. ;  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  to  16. ; 
vi.  7.  to  14. ;  Col.  ii.  3.  to  8. ;  and  Philemon  31.  to  85. 

VIII. — H,  The  Codex  Coisliniavus  303.,  of  the  seventh 
century,  according  to  Griesbach  and  Scholz,  is  described  in 
page  334.  It  contains  the  following  fragments  of  Saint 
Faurs  Epistles,  viz.  1  Cor.  x.  83 — 39.  and  xi.  9—16.  GaU 
i.  4—10.  and  ii.  9—14. :  1  Tim.  iii.  7—13.;  Tit  i.  1—6., 
and  15.  to  ii.  5.,  and  iii.  13.  to  the  end  ;  Heb.  ii.  11 — 16. ; 
iii.  13 — 18. ;  and  iv.  xii.  15.  It  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
ftimily. 

IX. — L  (Acts,  G.)  The  Codrx  Bibliotbrca  Angelica 
A.  3.  15.  at  Rome,  described  in  page  360.,  is  of  the  ninth 
or  tenth  centui^.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  is  imperfect  from  Heb.  x.  10.  to  the  end  of 
that  epistle. 

ii.  Manuteripte  written  in  mnaU  Greek  Letiert, 

1.  (Gosp.  1.  Acts  1.)  The  Codex  Basileensis  B.  VI. 
57.    See  it  described  in  page  338. 

8.  (Acts  3.)  The  Codex  Basilexhsis  B.  IX.  See  it 
described  in  page  361*.  No.  3. 

3.  (Acts  3  )  The  Codrx  Forlosianus  15.,  formerly 
Corsendoncensis :  it  is  described  in  page  838.  No.  3. 

4.  (Acts  4.)  The  Codex  Basilrensis  B.  X.  30. .  it  is 
described  in  page  861*.  No.  4. 

5.  fGosp.  5.  Acts  5.)  The  Codex  Rsonrs  106.,  de- 
scribed in  page  338.  No.  5.,  mostly  agrees  with  tbe  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

6.  (Gosp.  6.  Acts  6.)    The  Codex  Reoius  113.,  de- 
ft lIleliaeUi'M  Introd.  to  the  New  TeitimsBt,  vol.  U.'put  IL  p.  789. 
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scribed  in  pa^  338.  No.  6.  In  the  Epistles,  this  mann- 
Bcript  has  a  mixed  text :  it  was  onrsoriiy  collated  by  Wet^ 
stein  and  by  Scholz. 

7.  The  Codex  Basiuebnsis  B.  VI.  17.  is  a  quarto  manu- 
script on  Tellum,  containingr  the  Epistles  of  St  Paal  as  far 
as  Heb.  xii.  18.,  with  annotations  and  fflosses  collected  from 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  Scholz  states  that  it  fol- 
lows the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension ;  but  neither  he  nor 
Griesbach  has  indicated  its  age. 

8.  (Acts  50.)  The  Codkx  STSPHAin  i!  is  now  unknown. 

9.  ?Acts  7.)  The  Codbx  Reoius  109.  (Stephani  <), 
noticed  in  page  261*.  No.  7.9  follows  the  ConstantinopoU- 
tan recension. 

10.  f  Acts  8.)    The  Codbx'Stbphanijr  is  now  unknown. 

11.  (Acts  9.)  The  Codex  Stephani  #>'.  See  a  notice 
of  it  in  page  261*.  No.  9.  It  follows  the  ConstantinopoU- 
tan recension. 

12.  (Acts  10.  Ajjoc.  3.)  The  Codex  Reoius  237.  ^te- 
phani  A)^  described  in  page  261*.  No.  10.,  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopoUtan recension.    It  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

13.  The  readings  of  certain  Greek  Manuscripts  cited  by 
Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis  Jacques  Le  Fevre  d*Etaples) 
in  hiak  commentary  on  Saint  raul's  Epistles,  published  at 
Paris  in  1512. 

14.  (Gosp.  90.  Acts  47.)  The  Codex  Joaknis  Fabri, 
Daventriensis,  (afterwards  the  Codex  Wolpii)  :  it  is  de- 
scribed in  j>age  243.  No.  90.  In  the  epistles  Scholz  states 
it  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century :  but  in  the  prolegomena 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  ediuon  of  the  New  Testament 
(p.  Iviii.)  he  refers  it  (after  Michaelis)  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   It  mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

15.  The  Codex  Amandi  was  cited  by  Erasmus,  who 
supposed  it  to  be  a  Latinizing  manuscript :  it  derives  its 
name  from  Amandus,  who  liv^  at  Louvain,  and  who  once 
had  it  in  his  possession.  Nothing  further  is  known  con- 
cerning it. 

16.  (Acts  12.  Apoc.  4.)  The  Codex  Reoius  219.  fol- 
lows the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension:  it  .is  described  in 
page  261*.  No.  12. 

17.  (Gosp.  33.  Acts  13.)  The  Codex  Reoius  14.,  de- 
Bcribed  in  page  240.  No.  33.,  foUows  the  Alexandrine  recein 
sion. 

18.  (Gosp.  35.  Acts  14.  Apoc.  17.)  The  Codex  Cois- 
LiNiARUs  199.,  described  in  page  240.  No.  35.,  follows  the 
ConstantinopoUtan  recension. 

19.  (AcU  16.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus  26.,  described 
in  page  261*.  ^fo.  16.,  follows  the  ConstantinopoUtan  re- 
cension. 

30.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  27.  (formerly  247.)  is  a 
manuscript  written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was 
brought  irom  mount  Athos,  and  contains  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  with  a  catena  and  prologue.  This  manuscript  has 
been  badly  preserved,  and  is  very  defective :  it  follows  the 
ConstantinopoUtan  recension,  and  was  collated  by  Wetstein. 

21.  (Acts  17.  Apoc.  19.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus  205. 
described  in  page  261*.  No.  17.,  follows  the  Constantino- 
poUtan recension. 

22.  (Acts  18.  Apoc.  18.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus  205. : 
it  is  described  in  page  261*.  No.  18. 

23.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  28.,  formerly  253.,  was 
brouffht  from  mount  Athos,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
Bopolitan  recension.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commen- 
tary. This  manuscript  was  cursonly  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  Scholz. 

24.  (Gosp.  105.  Acts  48.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus, 
formerly  Ebnerianus  :  it  is  described  in  page  244. 

25.  (Acts  20.)  The  Codex  Wbstmonasteriensis  935. 
(now  I.  B.  I.  in  the  British  Museum),  is  described  in  page 
361*.  No.  20. 

26.  (Acts  21.)  The  Codex  Cantabrioiensis  DD.  XI. 
90.  is  described  m  page  261*.  No.  21. 

27.  The  Codex  Cantabrioiensis  Ff.  1.  30.  (formerly 
496.),  according  to  Scholz  was  written  in  the  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  The  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Co- 
rinthians are  wanting.  This  manuscript  was  coUated  by 
Wetstein  in  1716. 

88.  (Acts  23.  Apoc.  6.)    The  Codbx  Baboccianus  3. 


in  the  Bodleian  Library:  it  is  described  in  page  261*. 
No.  23. 

29.  (Acts  24.)  The  Codbx  Colleoii  Christi  Canta- 
BRiGiJB  2. :  it  is  described  in  pp.  261*,  262*.  No.  24. 

30.  The  Codbx  Colleoii  Emmanublis  Cantabrioijb  I. 
2.  33.  is  a  neatly  written  but  not  ancient  manuscript  of  all 
the  epistles.  *^  It  has  many  chasms,  for  the  catholic  epis- 
tles bedn  with  2  Pet.  i., — and  is  not  legible  before  2  Peter 
ii.  4.  It  is  likewise  defective  from  1  John  iii.  20.  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  third  epistle :  that  of  St.  Jude  also  is  want> 
ing ;  and  it  has  likewise  the  two  following  chasms,  1  Cor. 
xi.  7.— XV.  56.,  and  from  Heb.  xi.  27.  to  the  end  of  the 
epistle.'*  The  readingrs  of  this  manuscript  were  first  pub- 
lish«d  in  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible, 
where  it  is  cited  as  Cod,  Em. :  and  the  same  readings  (but 
it  should  seem  with  additions)  were  given  by  Dr.  Mill,  who 
refers  to  it  as  Cod.  Cant.  3.' 

31.  (Acts  25.  Apoc.  7.)  The  Codbx  Hablbianus  5537. : 
it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  25. 

32.  (Acts  25.  Apoc.  7.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5537. : 
it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  25. 

33.  (Acts  27.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5620. :  it  is 
described  in  page  262*.  No.  27. 

34.  (Acts  28.  Apoc.  8.)  The  Codbx  Harleianus  5778. : 
it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  28. 

35.  (Acts  29.)  The  Codex  Gbnbvensis  20.,  described 
in  page  262*.  No.  29.,  was  collated  by  Scholz  for  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  and  cursorily  for  the  remaining  epistles : 
it  almost  always  agrees  with  the  received  text. 

36.  (Acts  30.  Apoc.  9.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus  131. : 
it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  30. 

37.  (Gos^.  69.  Acts  31.  Apoc.  14.)  The  Codex  Leicbs- 
TRENSis :  it  IS  described  in  page  242.  (f  o.  69. 

38.  (Gosp.  51.  Acts  32.)  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Lau- 
DiANUS  C.  715. :  it  is  described  in  page  240.  No.  51. 

39.  (Acts  33.)  The  Codbx  Lincolnibnsis  :  it  is  de- 
scribed m  page  262*.  No.  33. 

40.  (Gosp.  61.  Acts  34.)  The  Codbx  Montfortianus  : 
it  is  described  in  pages  241,  242.  No.  61. 

41.  (Gosp.  57.  Acts  35.)  The  Codbx  Maodalensis  1. : 
it  is  described  in  page  241.  No.  57. 

42.  The  Codex  Maodalensis  2.,  belonging  to  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  contains  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  Corinthians,  wiUi  the  scholia  of  Oecumenius.  Extracts 
from  it  were  first  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  from 
which  they  were  copied  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

43.  (Acts  37.)  The  Codex  Novi  Colleoii,  Oxon. :  it 
is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  37. 

44.  (^Acts  38.)  The  Codex  Luoduno-Batavus  77. :  it 
is  described  in  page  262*.  (fo.  38. 

45.  (Acts  39.  Apoc.  11.)  The  Codex  Pbtavianus  2. : 
it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  39. 

46.  (Acts  40.  Apoc.  12.)  The  Codbx  Albxa^drino 
Vaticanus  179. :  it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  40. 

47.  The  Codbx  Bodleianus  Roe  16.,  formerly  Roe  2., 
is  written  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  :  it 
contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  scholia.  It  was  brought 
from  Turkey  in  1628,  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who  presented  it 
to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

48.  (Acts  42.  Apoc.  13.)  The  Codbx  Bibliothecjb 
Gtmnasii  Francofurtensis  ad  Viadrum,  formerly  Seidbl- 
lANUS :  it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  42. 

49.  (Gosp.  76.  Acts  43.)  The  Codex  Cjbsarbus  Vin- 
dobonensis  (in  Lambecius's  Catalogue  28.)  is  described  in 
page  242.  No.  76. 

50.  (Acts  52.)  The  Codbx  Rhodiensis  :  it  is  noticed  in 
page  263*.  No.  52. 

51.  (Acts  44.  Apoc.  5.)  The  Codices  Laurentii  Val- 
la :  see  a  notice  ot  them  in  page  243.  No.  82. 

52.  (Acts  45.  Apoc.  16.)  'Fne  Codex  Uffenbachianus 
2. :  it  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  45. 

63.  'Ate  Codex  Uffenbachianus  2.  (1.  of  Bengel)  is  a 
frag^nent  of  St.  Paulas  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  in 
uncial  letters :  it  is  described  in  pp.  237,  238.,  and  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

54.  The  Codex  Monacensis  412.  (Augustanus  5.  of  Ben- 
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ffel)  contains  Rom.  vii.  7.  to  xri.  S4.  with  a  catena,  which 
Scholz  considers  to  be  very  Taluable.  It  is  written  on  Tel- 
lum,  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  seldom  denates  from  the 
received  text. 

55.  (Acts  46.)  The  Codkz  Monacbnsis  375.,  formerly 
Aa^sUnus  C. :  it  is  described  in  page  363*.  No.  46. 

56.  The  Codex  Tiourinus,  preserved  in  the  public  Li- 
brary at  Zurich,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  written  by  the  justly  celebrated  Reformer,  Ulrich 
Zuingle  (or  Zwingrli)  in  1516,  for  his  own  private  exercise 
in  the  Greek  langrua^.  Wetstein  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a 
transcript  of  Erasmuses  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

57.  (Gosp.  318.  Acts  65.  Apoc.  33.)  The  Codex  Cm- 
8AREO-VINDOBONCN8IS  23.  (LamWli  I.) :  it  is  described  in 
pp.  348,  349.  No.  218. 

58.  The  CoDEX  Vaticanus  165.,  formerly  Cryptoferra- 
tensis,  contains  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  inspected  by  Zacagni,  who  was 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Though  it  is  included  in  Wetstein's  Catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  Michaelis  observes  that  Wet- 
stein has  not  quoted  it. 

59.  The  CoDEX  Coisliniahus  204.  (formerly  143.),  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century,  contains  a  catena  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  the  text,  which  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

60.  Certain  manuscripts  mentioned  in  the  "  Correctorium 
Bibliorum  Latinorum." 

61.  ^Acts  61.)  The  Codex  J7a/.,  an  unknown  manu- 
script cited  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Mill's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford.     Its  readings  were  transcribed  by  Griesbach. 

63.  (Acts  59.)  The  Codex  Harlbiakus  5588.,  described 
in  pa;^  363*.  No.  59. :  in  the  Epistles  it  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

63.  (Acts  60.  Apoc.  39.)  The  Codex  Harleianus  5613. : 
it  is  described  in  pa^e  363*.  No.  60.  Griesbach  states  that 
although  the  text  of  this  manuscript  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
seldom  departs  from  the  common  text,  yet  it  does  not  so 
agree  with  any  manuscript,  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  nearly 
idiied  to  it.  He  adds,  however,  that  it  has  some  readings 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  others  which  are  not  unworthy  of 
notice.' 

64.  The  manuscript  thus  numbered  by  Griesbach  and 
Scholz,  consists  of  two  quarto  leaves  on  vellum,  written  in 
red  uncial  characters,  in  the  tenth  century  according  to 
Scholz,  but  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  accord inor  to 
Griesbach.  These  leaves  are  found  in  the  Codex  Harleia- 
nus 5613.:  one  of  them  has  been  folded  in  two  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
some  former  bookbinder.  From  the  shape  of  the  letters, 
the  size  of  the  pages,  and  the  colour  of  the  ink,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  (as  Griesbach  conjectured)  this 
manuscript  originally  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Ufienbachi- 
anus  3.,  described  in  pp.  337,  338.,  where  an  accurate  fac- 
simile of  it  is  given.  The  first  of  these  two  fragments  con- 
tains 1  Cor.  XV.  53.  to  3  Cor.  i.  15. ;  and  the  second,  3  Cor. 
X.  13.  to  xii.  5.  This  most  valuable  fragment  was  carefully 
collated  by  Griesbach. 

65.  (Acts  63.)  The  Codex  Regius  60.,  described  in 
page  363*.  No.  63.,  follows  the  i^onstantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

66.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5553.  contains  the  text  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles  and  of  the  Catholio  Enistles,  with  a 
catena.  The  text  is  a  transcript  of  Erasmuses  first  edition 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  margin  of 
which  are  some  various  readings  which  were  extracted  by 
Griesbach. 

67.  (Acts  66.  Apoc.  34.)  The  Codex  C^^areo-Vindo- 
BONBHSis  33.  (Lambecii  34.) :  it  is  described  in  page  363*. 
No.  66. 

68—70.  The  Codices  Lambecii  35.  (Acts  63.),  36.  (Acts 
64.)  and  37.  (Acts  65.)  are  described  in  pagje  363*.  Nos.  63, 
64.  67. :  they  all  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

71.  The  Codex  CjKsareus,  Foriosia  19.  or  Kollarii  10., 
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is  written  on  vellum,  in  the  twelfth  centary.  It  contains 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commentaiy,  and  the  catechetical 
discourses  or  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  It  wants  the  Epistles  to 
Philemon  and  Titus,  and  also  Rom.  i.  1 — 9«  This  mano- 
script  was  collated  by  Birch  and  Alter. 

73.  (Gosp.  334.  Acts  57.)  The  Codex  Havitiuisis  1. : 
it  is  described  in  page  349.  No.  334. 

73.  (Acts  68.)  The  Codex  Upsaubrsis  :  it  is  described 
in  page  363*.  No.  68. 

74.  (Acts  69.)  The  Codex  Guelpherbttaros  XYI.  7. : 
it  is  described  in  page  363*.  No.  69. 

75.  (Gosp.  109.  Acts  33.)  The  Codex  5115.  in  tiie 
British  Museum:  it  is  descnbed  in  page  345.  No.  I09.f 
and  in  page  361*.  No.  33. 

76.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  Paulikx  is  a  manuscript 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Galatians,  and  fragments  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians,  with  the 
scholia  of  Theophylact.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by 
Mattbaei,  who  has  noted  it  with  the  letter  s. 

77.  (Gosp.  131.  Acts  70.  Apoc.  66.)  The  Codex  Vati- 
CANUS  360. :  it  is  described  in  page  346.  No.  131.  Thi9 
and  the  following  manuscripts  78---83.  and  85^105.  were 
collated  with  more  or  less  minuteness  by  Drs.  Birch  and 
Scholz :  the  latter  states  that  they  all  agree  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  except  No.  85.,  which  has  many 
Alexandrine  readings. 

78.  (Gosp.  133.  Acts  71.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  363. 
is  of  the  eleventh  century. 

79.  (Acts  73.  Apoc.  37.)  The  Codex  Vaticahus  366., 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

80.  (Acte  73.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  367. :  it  ia  of 
the  eleventh  centurv. 

81.  The  Codex  Vaticarus  761.,  on  vellum,  was  written 
in  the  twelfth  century :  it  contains  Sl  Paul's  Epistles,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Oecumenius. 

63.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  763.,  also  on  vellum,  and 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a 
catena. 

83.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  765.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and, 

84.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  766.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  twelfth  century,  severally  contain  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul  with  a  commentary. 

85.  (A]>oc.  39.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1136.,  written 
on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse 
with  a  Latin  version,  and  also  the  following  Epistles,  viz. 
Romans,  1  and  3  Corinthians  to  3  Thess.,  and  ends  with 
1  Tim.  vi.  1.  There  are  many  Alexandrine  readings  in  this 
manuscript,  though  its  text  generally  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

86.  (Gosp.  141.  Acts  75.  Apoc.  40.)  The  Codex  Vati- 
canus 1160. :  it  is  noticed  in  page  347.  No.  141. 

87.  (Gosp.  143.  Acts  76.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1310.: 
it  is  noticed  in  page  347.  No.  143. 

88.  ((tosp.  149.  Acts  75.  Apoc.  35.^  The  Codex  Paul- 
tino-Vaticanus  171.     See  page  347.  No.  149. 

89.  (Acts  78.)  The  Codex  Alxxandrino-Vaticanus 
39. :  it  IS  described  in  page  363*.  No.  78. 

90.  (Acts  79.)  The  Codex  Urbino- Vatic  anus  3.  is  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

91.  (Acu  80.  Apoc.  49.)  The  Codex  Pio-Vaticanus 
50.  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 

93.  (Acts  83.  Apoc.  44.)  The  manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  No.  850. :  it  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

93.  (Acts  83.)  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  BoRBONiCiC 
Rkoim  Neapoutanx  1.  B.  13.:  it  is  described  in  page 
364*.  No.  83. 

94 — 99.  (Acts  64 — 89.)  The  Codices  Laurentiani  IV. 
1.,  5.,  30.,  39.,  31.,  and  33.:  they  are  described  in  page  364*. 
Nos.  84 — 89.  The  Codices  Laurentiani  are  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Laurentiana  at  Florence. 

100.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  X.  4.  contains  St.  PauPs 
Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  with  scholia 
aoded  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

101,  103.  The  Codices  Laurentiani  X.  6.  and  7.  con- 
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tain  St  Paul's  Epifltles,  written  on  Tellam  in  the  eleventh 
century,  with  commentaries.  A  synaxarion  and  life  of  Paul 
are  prefixed  to  the  Cod.  Laur.  X.  7. 

103.  The  CoDBZ  Lavrkntiakub  X.  19.  contains  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  a  catena  and  synaxarion. 

104.  (Gosp.  201.  Acts  91.)    The  "J 

Codex  Laurbntianus  701.  These  manuscripts 

105.  (Gosp.  304.  Acts  92.)  The  are  described  in 
CoDKX  BoNONiENsis  640.  >    psgc  248.   Nos. 

106—108.   (Gosp.  206,  206.  209.         201.   204—206. 
Acts  93,94, 96.)    The  Codicbs  Ve-         209. 
NBTi  6, 6.  and  10.  J 

109.  (Acts  96.)  The  Codex  Vbnbtus  or  Yeitbtiaiius 
11. :  it  is  described  in  page  264*.  No.  96. 

110—112.  The  Codices  Venbti  33 — 35.  contain  the 
Epistles  of  SL  Paul  with  commentaries :  they  are  all  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  Cod.  Venet 
35.  is  inaperfect  in  Rom.  1  Cor.  2  Cor.  i.  20.  1  Thess.  iv. 
la.  to  2  Thess.  ii.  14.  and  Heb.  x.  26.  to  the  end  of  that 
epistle.  The  Venetian  manuscripts  were  collated  by  G.  F. 
Kinck,  who  has  given  the  results  of  his  researches  in  his 
lAicubraiio  Criiica  in  Ada  Jpoatolorum,  EpisioUu  CathoUcoB 
ei  PauHruu.  Basileae,  1830.  8vo. 

113.  (Acts  98.)  The  Codex  Mosqubnsis,  a.  of  Mat- 
thaei '  it  is  described  in  page  264*.  No.  98. 

114—118.  (Acts  99—103.)  The  Codices  S.  Synodi 
Mosqubnsis  5.  334.  333.  98.  and  193. :  they  are  described 
in  page  264*.  Nos.  99 — 103. 

119.  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  Mosqubnsis  292.,  by  Mat- 
thaei  noted  t.,  contains  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
with  Theophylact's  commentary,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfUi  century.  This  manuscript  was  brought  from  mount 
Athos,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

120.  (Gosp.  241.  Acts  104.  Apoc.  47.)  The  Codex 
Drbsdbnsis  :  it  is  described  in  page  249.  No.  241. 

121.  (Gosp.  242.  Acts  105.  Apoc.  48.)  The  Codex  S. 
Stnodi  Mosqubnsis  380.:  it  is  described  in  page  249. 
No.  242. 

122.  (Acts  106.)  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  328. :  it  is  de- 
scribed in  page  264*.  No.  106. 

123.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  99.  (n.  of  Matthaei)  formeriy 
belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Athanasius  on  mount  Athos. 
It  is  written  on  vellum,  of  the  tenih  century,  and  contains 
St.  PauPs  Epistles  with  a  commentary ;  and  agrrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

124.  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  260.  (q.  of  Matthaei)  was 
also  brought  from  mount  Athos.  It  is  written  on  paper,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  commentaries  of  Theophylact,  and  some 
other  writings.  It  is  imperfect  from  xiv.  1.  to  the  end,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

iii.  Mamueripta  eoniatning  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  which 
for  ike  first  time  were  coUcUed  by  Dr.  Scholz, 

125.  The  Codex  Monacensis  604.  fReisser,  5.  formerly 
Augustanus  8.)  is  written  on  paper,  and  dated  a.  d.  1387,  in 
the  tenth  indiction,  and  on  the  first  day  of  February :  it  con- 
tains the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (except  that  to  Philemon, 
which  is  wanting}  with  the  commentaries  of  Theophylact, 
whpse  text  the  writer  has  evidently  followed. 

126.  The  Codex  Monacensis  455.  (Reisser,  5.  Hoeschelii 
35.  formerly  Augustanus  8.)  is  written  on  paper,  and  is  dated 
on  the  17th  of  February,  in  the  twelfth  indictioii,  and,  Scholz 
conjectures,  in  the  year  1389.  Its  contents  are  the  same  as 
those  of  No.  123.,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  homilies 
of  ChiTSOstom.  Both  these  manuscripts  are  evidently 
transcribed  from  the  same  copy. 

127.  The  Codex  Monacensis  110.  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits'  College  at  Munich.  It  is  written  on  paper,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  contains  Rom.  vii,  7. — ix.  21. 
with  a  catena.  Scholz  has  ascertained  by  actual  collation 
that  this  manuscript  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  copy  of  No.  54. 
The  Codex  Monacensis  412.  (see  pp.269*,  270*.  No. 54.) 
It  has  the  received  texL 

128.  TActs  179.)  The  Codbx  Monacensis  211:*.  it  is 
described  in  page  267*.  No.  179. 

129.  The  CoDBX  Monacensis  35.,  written  on  paper  in 
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the  sixteenth  century,  contains  St  PauFs  Epistles  with  a 
catena.    It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

130.  (Gosp.  43.  Acts  54.)  The  Codex  Gracus  4.,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris.  It  is  described  in  page 
240.  No.  43.,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

131.  (Gosp.  330.  Acts  132.)  The  Cudex  Coislinianus 
196.  described  in  page  252.  No.  330.,  follows  tlie  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

132.  (Gosp.  18.  Acts  113.  Apoc.  51.)  The  Codex  Re- 
gius 47.,  described  in  page  239.,  No.  18.,  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

133.  (Acts  51.  Apoc.  62.)  The  Codex  Rboius  56.,  is 
describea  in  paffe  263*.  No.  51.  This  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing manuscripts  were  cursorily  examined  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

134.  (Acts  114.)  The  Codex  Reoius  57.  is  described 
in  page  265*.  No.  114. 

136.  (Acts  116.)  The  Codex  Regius  58.,  described  in 
page  265*.  No.  1 16.  is  imperfect  from  2  Tim.  ii.  to  the  end, 
and  wants  the  Epistle  to  IMtus  and  to  the  Hebrews. 

136.  (Acts  116.  Apoc.  53.)  The  Codex  Regius  59.  b 
described  in  page  265*.  No.  116. 

137.  (Gosp.  263.  Acts  117.  Apoc.  54.)  The  Codbx 
Regius  61.,  described  in  page  250.  No.  263.  It  is  imper^ 
feet  in  Philemon,  verse  21—25.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  this 
manuscript  frequently  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion, but  most  commonly  with  the  received  text. 

138.  (Acts  118.  Apoc.  55.)  The)  These  manuscripts 
Codex  Regius  101.  f      are  described  in 

139.  (Acts  119.  Apoc.  56.)  TheC  page  265*,  Nos. 
Codex  Regius  402.  A.  3      1 18,  1 19. 

140.  (Acts  11.)  The  Codex  Regius  103.  is  described 
in  page  261*.  No.  11.  This  and  the  following  manuscripts 
to  No.  156.  inclusive,  were  cursorily  collated  oy  Scholz. 

141.  (Acts  120.)    The  Codex  Re-' 
oius  103.  A. 

142.  (Acts  121.)    The  Codex  Re- 
gius 104. 

143.  (Actel22.)    The  Codex  Re- 
gius 105. 

144.  (Acts  123.)    The  Codex  Re- 
gius 106.  A. 

145.  The  Codex  Regius  108.,  formeriy  ^^J*-  (Colberti- 
nus  3790.)  is  written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
contains  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thes- 
salonians,  and  Timothy,  with  prologues.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

146.  The  Codex  Regius  109.  (formerly  Colbertinus), 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  prologue  and  argument,  and 
also  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

147.  The  Codex  Regius  110.  (formeriy  Colbertinus), 
written  on  vellum  in  the  year  151 1,  contains  the  two  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

148.  The  Codex  Regius  111.  (formeriy  Colbertinus), 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the 
Epistles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrews ;  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

149.  150.  (Acts  124,  125.)  The  Codices  Reoii  124. 
and  125.  are  described  in  page  265*.  Nos.  124,  125. 

151.  The  Codex  Regius  126.,  written  on  velluro  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  text  of 
which  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

152.  (Apoc.  60.)  The  Codex  Reoius  136*.  contains  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse,  written  on 
vellum,  but  in  what  century  Scholz  has  not  mentioned  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

153—156.  (Acts  126— 129.)  The  Codices  Regii  216— 
218.  220.,  are  described  in  page  265*..  Nos.  126—129. 

157.  The  Codex  Rrgius  222.,  formeriy  1886.  (Colberti- 
nus 3002.),  was  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1676.  It 
contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  with  prologues  and  commentaries.  This 
manuscript  is  imperfect  from  Rom.  i.  1.  to  ii.  29.,  iii.  26.  to 
iv.  8.,  ix.  11—22.,  1  Cor.  xv.  22 — 43.,  and  Col.  i.  1—6, 
It  most  frequentlv  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, but  it  oiten  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recen 
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•ion*    The  chief  part  of  this  manaacript  was  collated  hy 
Scholx. 

158.  (Acts  131.)  The  Codbz  Rbgius  223.  is  described 
in  page  265*.  No.  131. 

159.  The  CoDKZ  Reoius  224.  (formerly  2245'.),  most 
elegantly  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  centar^,  con- 
tains St.  Paulas  Epistles,  with  prologues  and  a  catena^  and 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary  of  Aretas,  bishop  of 
Cesarea  in  Cappadocia.  This  manuscript  seldom  departs 
from  the  received  text :  it  was  collated  in  select  pasaiges 
by  Dr.  Schola. 

160.  The  CoDCX  Rcoius  225.,  a  manuscript  on  paper, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  fragments  or  Saint 
PauPs  Epistles  with  the  commentary  of  Theophylact.  This 
and  the  three  following  manuscripts  agree  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension,  and  were  cursorily  examined  by 
Scholx. 

161.  The  Codex  Reoius  226.,  also  on  paper,  and  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
with  a  commentary. 

162.  The  Codex  Regius  227.  (formerly  Bigotianns), 
contains  a  catena  on  1  Cor.  xvL :  it  is  written  on  paper,  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

163.  The  Codex  Reoius  238.  (formerly  2219.),  contains 
Heb.  i.— viii.  with  a  catena,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thii^ 
teenth  century. 

164.  The  Codex  Reoius  849.  (formerly  Mediceus), 
written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  Theodo- 
ret*B  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  with  the  text  in 
the  margin. 

165.  The  Codex  Tauriiibiisis  284.  c.  I.  39.,  written  on 
paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews.  This  and  the  five  follow- 
ing Turin  Manuscripts  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  were  collated  in  some  select  passages. 

166.  (AcU  133.)  The  Codex  Taurinxnsis  285.  c.  L  40. 
It  is  described  in  pp.  265*,  266*.  No.  133. 

167.  (Acta  134.)  The  Codbx  TAURinxirais  315.  c«  11. 
17.    It  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  134. 

168.  The  Codex  Taurikemsis  325  c.  U.  38.  contains 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commentary  and  prologues,  writ- 
ten on  vallum  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy.  It  b  imperfect 
from  Rom.  i.  to  iii.  19. 

169.  (Acts  136.)  The  Codbx  TAURiKBirais  328.  c.  11. 
31.    It  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  136. 

170.  (Gosp.  339.  Acts  135.  Apoe.  83.)  The  Codex 
Taurinbiisis  302.  c.  11.  5.  It  is  described  in  page  252. 
No.  339. 

171.  The  Codex  Ambrosiakus  6.,  at  Milan,  contains 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  commentary,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  excepting  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  1  Cor.  and  2  Uor.  i.  to  v.  19.  have  been  written  by 
a  later  hand  on  cotton  paper.  It  is  imperfect  from  Heb.  iv. 
7.  to  the  end,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion.   Dr.  Schola  collated  it  in  select  passages. 

172.  The  Codbx  Ambrosianus  15.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  twelfth  century,  contains  St.  Paul's  Enistles  with  brief 
commentaries  extracted  from  the  larger  work  of  Chr^rsostom 
on  the  same  epistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

173.  (Acts  138.)  The  Codbx  Am-  ^  These  manuscripts 
BBOsiAHUs  102.  f      are  described  in 

174.  (Acts  139.)  The  Codbx  Am-  C  page  266*.  Nos. 
BBOSiAHUS  104.  3      138.  and  139. 

175.  The  Codex  Ambrosiakus  125.  was  brought  from 
Thessaly.  It  is  on  paper,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  contains  St  Paul's  Epistles  with  a  perpetual  commen- 
tary. It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collatml  in  select  passages. 

176.  (Acts  137.)  The  Codex  Ambrosiaicus  97.,  de- 
Bcribed  in  page  266*.  No.  137.,  was  collated  by  Scholx  in 
most  of  St.  PauFs  Epistles. 

177.  The  Codex  MuTiirxmis  14.  (Ms.  II.  A.  14.) 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles.  Its  text  agrees  with  the  ConsUntinopli- 
tan  recension.  The  whole  of  this  and  the  two  following 
manuscripts  were  collated. 


178.  (Acts  143.)  The  Codex  MrrnrBBBH  243.  (Ms. 
III.  B.  17.),  noticed  in  page  266*.  No.  142.  In  the  Epis- 
tles the  text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  ConstanUDo- 
politan  recension ;  but  there  are  many  errors. 

179.  (Acts  H.)  The  Codbx  Mutikehsis  196.  (Ms.  11. 
g.  3.),  is  described  in  page  260*,  261*.  No.  VIII.  It 
mostly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The 
whole  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

180.  (Gosp.  363.  Acts  144.)  The  Codex  LAURBiin&- 
Nus  VI.  13.  is  described  in  page  253.  No.  363. 

181.  (Gosp.  365.  Acts  145.)  The^  These  manuscripts 
Codex  LAURBirriAifus  VI.  36.  (      are  described  in 

182.  (Gosp.  367.  Acts  146.)  The  C  page  353.  Nos. 
Codex  LAURBNTiAmis  2708.  3      365.  and  367. 

183.  (Acts  147.)  The  Codbx  Lau-  ^  These  maonscripti 
BBirriANUs  IV.  30.  f      are  described  in 

184.  (Acts  148.)  The  Codbx  Lau- r  page  266*.  Nos. 
RBirriAitus  2574.  )      147,  148. 

185.  (Gosp.  393.  Acts  167.)  The  Codex  Vaixicblli- 
ANUs  E.  22.,  and  186.  (Gosp.  394.  Acts  168.)  The  Conn 
Valucbixianus  F.  17.  These  manuscripts  were  cursorily 
collated :  they  are  described  in  page  254.  Nos.  393.  and  394. 

187.  (Acts  154.)  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1270.,  and  188. 
(Acts  156.)  The  Codbx  Vatic akus  1430.  are  described  in 
page  266*.  Nos.  154.  and  155. 

189.  The  Codex  VATiCAitus  1649.,  written  on  vellaa 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  St  Paul's  Epistles  with 
the  commentaries  of  Theodoret.  It  was  eureonly  collated, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 


190.  (Acts   156.) 
Vaticanus  1650. 

191.  (Acts   157.) 
Vaticanus  1714. 

192.  (Acts  158.) 
Vaticanus  1761. 

193.  (Acts   160.) 
Vaticanus  2062. 

194.  (Gosp.  175. 


The  Codex  1 


The  Codbx 
The  Codbx 
The  Codbx 


1 


These  manuscripts 
are  described  in 
page  266*.  Nos. 
156  —  158.  and 
160. :  they  were 
cuiBorily  coir 
lated. 
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Vaticanus  2080.,  described  in  page  247.  No.  175.,  agrea 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension:  it  was  cursorily 
collated. 

195.  The  Codbx  Vaticano-Ottoboni ANUS  31.,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  cen« 
tuiy,  contains  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  with  a  commentary, 
in  which  the  names  of  Oecumenius,  Theodoret,  and  others 
are  inserted.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  in  the  chief  part  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

196.  The  Codbx  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  61.,  written 
on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  examined. 

197.  (Apoc.  78.)  The  Codbx  Vaticano-Ottoboniawus 
176.,  also  written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
agreeing  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  contains 
St.  Paurs  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse :  it  was  cursorily 
examined. 

198.  (Acts  161.  Apoc.  69.)  The  Codbx  Vaticaico- 
Ottobonianus  258.,  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  161. 
In  the  epistles  its  text  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension :  it  was  cursorily  collated. 

199.  (Gosp.  386.  Acts  151.)  The  Codex  Vaticano- 
Ottobonianus  66.  is  described  in  pp.  253,  254.  No.  386. 

200.  (Acts  162.)  The  Codbx  Vaticano-Ottobonianus 
298.,  described  in  page  266*.  No.  162.,  waa  cursorily  exa- 
mined by  Dr.  Scholz  on  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

201.  (Acts  163.)  The  Codbx  Vaticano-Ottobonianus 
325.,  described  in  page  267*.  No.  163.,  sometimes  follows 
the  Alexandrine  and  sometimes  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension.   It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

202.  The  Codbx  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  356.,  written 
on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  with  a  catena.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  examined  by  Scholx. 

203.  (Gosp.  390.  Acts  164.  Apoc.  71.)  The  Codm 
Vaticano-Ottobonianus  381.,  described  in  page  254.  No. 
390.,  was  cureorily  examined.  It  agrees  with  «be  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 
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304, 305.  (Acts  166.  and  168.)  The  Codices  Vallicil- 
LUNi  B.  86.  and  F.  13.,  described  in  page  267*.  Nos.  166. 
168.,  both  afree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
were  cursorily  examined. 

206.  r  Acts  169.)  The  Coosx  Ghioianus  R.  Y.  29.  is 
described  in  page  267*.  No.  169.  It  was  cursorily  exa- 
mined. 

207.  The  Codex  Ghioianus  R.  Y.  32.,  written  on  paper 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with  a 
commentary.  The  text  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

208.  The  Concx  Ghioianus  YIII.  55.,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  eleyenth  century,  and  containing  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
with  a  commentary,  was  cursohly  collated.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

209.  210.  (Acts  171,  172.)  Two  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  College  at  Rome,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  were  cur- 
sorily examined. 

211.  (Acts  173.)  A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Bonrbon 
Library  at  Naples  :  it  is  described  in  page  267*.  No.  173., 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

213.  rActs  174.)  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C.  26., 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

213.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  29.,  written  (as  appears 
from  the  subscription)  in  1338,  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
with  prologues  and  scholia.  Jt  agrees  with  the  Qonstanti- 
nopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  examined. 

214.  The  Codex  Cjbsareus  Yindobonensis  Theologicus 
167.  (Lambecii  46.)  written  on  cotton  paper  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  a  catena, 
and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  and  some  other  pieces. 
The  text  follows  the  readings  of  the  commentaries,  and  was 
cursorily  examined. 

215.  (Acte  140.)  The  Codex  Yenetus  546.,  described 
in  page  266*.  No.  140.,  was  cursorily  collated. 

216.  (Acta  175.)  The  Codex  Messanensis  II.  is  de- 
scribed in  page  267*.  No.  175. 

217.  A  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Palermo, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rom.  and  1  Cor.,  also 
in  3  Cor.  i.  1.  to  iv.  18.,  Heb.  ii.  9.  to  the  end,  and  2  Tim. 
L  8.  to  ii.  14. 

318.  (Gosp.  421.  Acte  176.)  The  Codex  Stracusanus 
is  described  in  pp.  254,  255.  No.  421. 

219.  (Gosp.  122.  Acte  177.)  The  Codex  Luodurensis- 
Batatus  ^formerly  Meermannianus  116.]),  is  described  in 
page  245.  No.  122.,  and  mostly  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension.  It  is  imperfect  from  Rom.  i.  1.  to  vii. 
13.  and  1  Cor.  ii.  7.  to  xiv.  33. 

330.  (Gosp.  400.  Acte  181.)  The  Codex  Berolinen- 
818  Bibliotheca  (formerly  Diezii  10.),  described  in  page 
354.  No.  400.,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

321.  (Gosp.  440.  Acte  111.)  The  Codex  Cantabrioi- 
KMSis  Mm.  6.  9.  r  it  is  described  in  page  255.  No.  440. 

322,  223.  (Gosp.  441,  442.  Acts  110.  152.)  The  Codi- 
ces Cantabrioibnses  4  2262.  and  2537,  2538,  contein  the 
entire  New  Testement  Scholz  has  not  steted  with  what 
recensions  they  agree. 

224.  (Acte  58.)  The  Codex  Clarkii  9.  in  the  Bodle- 
ian Library,  described  in  page  263*.  No.  58.,  is  imperfect 
after  Heb.  xiii.  7.  It  was  collated  for  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  very  seldom  differs  irom  the  received 
text. 

225.  r Acte  112.)  The  Codex  Cantabrioiensis  2068.  is 
describea  in  page  265*.  No.  112.  and  note. 

226.  The  Codex  Cantabrioiensis  1152.  contains  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

227.  (Acte  56.)  The  Codex  Clarkii  4.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  is  described  in  page  263*.  No.  56. 
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228,  229.  (Gosp.  226.  228.  Acta  108, 109.)  The  Codi- 
ces Escurialensbs  ;^  lY.  17.  and  12.  are  described  in  page 
249.  Nos.  226.  and  228. 

230.  (Gosp.  368.  Acte  150.  Apoc.  84.)  The  Codex 
RiCHARDiANUs :  it  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  150.,  and 
was  cursorily  collated  in  the  epistles. 

231,  232.  (Acte  183,  184.)  Two  mamiscripte,  (No.  8. 
and  No.  9.)  in  the  Great  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem : 
they  are  described  in  page  268*.,  Nos.  183,  184.,  and  were 
cursorily  collated. 

233.  (Acte  185.)  A  manuscript  (No.  1.)  in  ^e  library 
of  the  Greek  monastery  of  St.  Saba :  it  is  described  in  pasre 
268*.  No.  185. 

234.  (Gosp.  457.  Acte  186.)  Another  manuscript  (No. 
2.)  in  the  same  library:  it  is  described  in  pacre  268*. 
No.  186.  ^  ^ 

235.  236.  (Gosp.  4^2.  Acte  187.  and  188.)  Are  two  ma- 
nuscripte  (Nos.  10.  and  15.)  in  the  same  library,  described 
in  page  268*.  Nos.  187,  188. 

237.  (Gosp.  465.  Acts  189.)  A  manuscript  (No.  20.) 
in  the  same  library :  it  is  described  in  page  268*.  No.  189. 

238.  (Gosp.  431.  Acts  180.)  The  Codex  Molshemi- 
ENsis:  it  is  described  in  pa?es  255.  No.  431.  and  167*. 
No.  180.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  text  of  this  manu- 
script agrees  sometimes  with  the  Constantinopolitan,  and 
sometimes  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

239.  (Gosp.  189.  Acte  141  )  The  Codex  Laurentia- 
Nus  VI.  27.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stentinopolitan  recension. 

240.  (Gosp.  444.  Acte  153.)  The  Codex  Harleianus 
5796. :  it  is  described  in  page  255.  No.  444. 

241.  rActs  97.)  The  Codex  Gudianus  gr.  104.  21  is 
described  in  page  264*.  No.  97. 

242.  (Acte  178.  Apoc.  87.)  The  Codex  (formeriy 
Meermannianus  118.)  :  it  is  described  in  paffe  267*.  No. 
178.  '^^ 

243.  (Acte  182.)  A  manuscript  belon^ng  to  a  monas- 
tery in  the  island  of  Patmos :  it  is  described  in  pp.  267*, 
268*.  No.  182. 

244.  245,  246.  (Acte  190—192.)  The  Codices  Waki- 
ANi  2.  3.  4.  They  are  described  in  page  268*.  Nos.  190, 
191,  192. 

$  7.   MANUSCRIPTS   CONTAINING  THE   APOCALYPSE,   OB  RETE- 
LATION   or  SAINT  JOHN. 

i.  ManuseripU  written  in  Uncicd  or  Capital  Letters  collated 
by  Editora  who  preceded  Dr.  Scholz. 

1 — J.  (Gosp.  A.)  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  :  it  is 
described  in  pp.  222 — ^224. 

II. — B.  The  Codex  Yaticanus,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Monks  of  St.  Basil  at  Rome,  No.  105.,  contems  the 
Apocalypse  with  the  Homilies  of  Basil  (sumamed  the 
Great)  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  This  manuscript 
was,  by  the  order  of  Cardinal  Quirini,  collated  with  ftfori- 
nus's  edition  printed  at  Paris  in  1628.  Griesbach  has 
remarked,  either  that  there  are  very  numerous  lacunie  in 
this  manuscript,  or  it  was  inaccurately  collated. 

III.— C.  (Gosp.  C.)  The  Codex  Ephremi,  described 
in  pp.  229,  230.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rev.  iii.  20.  to  v.  14. ; 
vii.  14.  to  ix.  16. ;  xvi.  14.  to  xix.  3. ;  and  xix.  10.  to  the 
end.    It  was  collated  anew  by  Dr.  Scholz. 


ii.   Manuscripts  written  in  Cursive  or  the  ordinary  Greek 
small  Characters. 

1.  The  Codex  Reuchlini  or  Capnionis  contains  the 
Apocalypse  with  the  commentery  of  Andreas  Ciesariensis. 
This  manuscript  was  followed  by  Erasmus  in  his  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testement.  He  highly  extolled  ite  anti^ 
quity,  and  frequently  cites  it  in  his  notes.  It  is  not  known 
what  has  become  of  this  manuscript. 
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9.  (Acts  10.  Paul.  Ep.  IS.)  The  Codbz  Rcoius  337., 
described  in  p^gB  361*.  No.  10.  Its  text  for  the  most 
^art  asrees  with  the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican  Manoscripts 
'J.  and  B.)y  and  fireaaently  also  with  Nos.  9.  and  36.  tn/rd. 
t  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholx. 

3.  The  CoDKx  Stbphami  «^  is  now  unknown. 

4.  (Acts  13.  Paul.  Ed.  16.)  The  Codex  Rkoius  319., 
described  in  page  361*.  No.  13.,  was  collated  in  select  pa«- 
Aages  by  SchoU. 

5.  The  manuscripts  collated  by  Laurentius  Valla :  see  a 
notice  of  them  in  page  343.  No.  83. 

6.  (Acts  33.  Paul.  Ep.  38.)  The  Codcx  Baroccianus 
3.,  described  in  page  361*.  No.  33.  Chap.  xvii.  10.  to 
zviii.  7.  and  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  are 
wanting. 

7.  (Acts  35.  Paul.  Ep.  31.)  The  )  These  manascripts 
CoDKX  HAaLKiANUs  5537.  f      are  described  in 

8.  (Acts  38.  Paul.  Ep.  34.)  The  C  page  363*.  Noe. 
Codex  HAELBiAifus  5778.  )      35.  and  38. 

9.  (Acts  30.  Paul.  Ep.  36.)  The  Codex  Bodlbiavus 
131.  is  described  in  page  363*.  No.  30. 

10.  (Gosp.  60.)  The  Codex  Cartabrioiersis  Dd.  9. 
69.  is  described  in  page  341.  No.  60. 

11.  (Acts  39.  Paul.  Ep.  45.^  The  Codex  Pbtatiakus 
8.  is  described  in  page  363*.  No.  39. 

13.  (Acts  40.  Paul.  Ep.  46.)  The  Codex  Albxamdjii- 
no-Vaticanus  179.,  described  in  page  363*.  No.  40.,  is 
imperfect  in  Rev.  xvii.  9 — 14.  It  mostly  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  and  was  collated  anew  by  Bireh  (for 
chapters  i.  and  ii.)  and  by  Scholx. 

13.  (Acts  43.  Paul.  Ep.  48.)  The  Codex  Bibuotrbcjb 
Francofurtensis  ad  Viadrum,  described  in  page  868*. 
No.  43.,  mostly  agrees  with  Cod.  3. 

14.  (Gosp.  69.  Acts  31.  Paul.  Ep.  37.)  The  Codex 
Lbicestrrnsis  (described  in  page  343.  No.  69.)  wanta  the 
two  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse. 

15.  (Gosp.  E.)  The  Codex  Basilxbrsis  B.  VI.  31. 
(^described  m  page  333.)  contains  a  fragment  of  chapters 
iii.  and  iv.,  which  Griesbach  says  are  written  in  a  later 
hand. 

16.  (Acts  45.  Paul.  Ep.  5.)  The  Codex  UrrENBACRi- 
AKus  3.  is  described  in  page  363*.  No.  45. 

17.  (Gosp.  35.  Acts  14.  Paul.  Ep.  18.)  The  Codex 
CoiSLiNiANus  199.  is  described  in  page  340.  No.  35.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholx. 

18.  (Acts  18.  Paul.  Ep.  33.)  The  Codex  Coisluiiahus 
^^^'  is  described  in  page  361*.  No.  18.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages  by  Scholz. 

19.  (Acts  17.  Paul.  Ep.  31.)  The  Codex  Coislinianus 
305.,  described  in  page  361*.  No.  17.  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Scholz. 

30.  (Gosp.  175.  Acts  41.  Paul.  Ep.  194.)  The  Codex 
Vaticanus  3080.  is  described  in  page  347.  No.  175. 

31.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  D.  30.,  written  on 
paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse 
with  the  commentary  of  Andreas :  it  was  coUatea  in  select 
passages  by  Scholx,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  recension. 

33.  (Acts  166.  Paul.  Ep.  303.)  The  Codex  Vallicel- 
lianus  B.  86.  is  described  in  page  367*.  No.  166.  Scholz 
has  substituted  these  two  Vallicellian  manuscripts  in  lieu 
of  two  French  manuscripts  cited  by  Dr.  Bentley  in  his 
Specimen  of  Rev.  xxii.,  which  4ie  (Dr.  S.)  has  no  doubt 
exist  among  some  of  the  manuscripts  specified  in  the  fol- 
lowing numoers. 

33.  (Gosp.  38.  Acts  19.)  The  Codex  Coisluiiakus  300., 
described  in  page  340.  No.  38.,  was  cureorily  collated  by 
Scholz,  who  nas  substituted  this  manuscript  for  the  read- 
ings in  the  first  three  chapters,  extracted  from  one  or  more 
Medicean  manuscripts  at  Florence,  and  inserted  in  the 
margin  of  Rapheleng's  editton^  which  manuscripts  (he  is 


of  opinion)  are  also  concealed  among  the  foUowiag  dqih- 
bere. 

34.  (Acts  160.  Paul.  Ep.  193.)  The  Codex  Vaticarus 
3063.,  described  in  page  366*.  No.  160.,  was  collated  by 
Scholz.  The  last  two  verses  of  Rev.  xxii.  are  cited  by 
Blanchini.  The  text  of  this  numuscript  mostly  agrees  with 
the  Codices  6.  7.  and  8. 

85.  (Gosp.  149.  Acts  77.  Paul.  Ep.  88.)  The  Codkx 
Palatino-Vaticanus  171.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  from  which  Wetstein  cited  some  readings  taken 
from  Amelotte's  notes  to  his  French  Version  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. This  manuscript  was  collated  anew  by  Dr.  6irch 
(for  ch.  i.  to  iii.  9.)  ana  by  Scholz. 

86.  (Lectionary  57.)  The  Codex  Wakiakus  I.  in  the 
Library  of  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  is  a  manuscript  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  in  a  bold  round  hand,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, which  was  brought  to  England  from  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1731.  It  contains  the  Apocalypse,  and  lessons 
taken  from  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  EpisUes,  and  seldom 
departs  from  the  ordinary  Greek  text.  Abbreviations  fre- 
quently occur,  and  there  is  also  a  frequent  confusion  of 
vowels.  This  and  the  two  following  manuscripts  were  col- 
lated, in  the  Apocalypse,  bj  Caspar  Wetstein. 

37.  (Acts  190.  Paul.  Ep.  344.)  The  Codbx  Waxia- 
mis  3..  in  the  same  libraiy,  is  described  in  page  368*. 
No.  190. 

88.  The  Codex  Barocciahus  48.,  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, besides  other  writin^rs,  contains  the  Apocalypse  fnm 
the  beginning  to  chap.  xvii.  6. 

89.  (Acts  60.  Paul.  Ep.  63.)  The  Codex  Harlbianvb 
5613.,  described  in  page  363*.  No.  60.,  ends  with  Rev. 
xxii.  8. 

30.  (Acts  69.  Paul.  Ep.  74.^  The  Codrx  Guelpper- 
BYTANUS  XVI.  7.  is  described  in  page  363*.  No.  69. 
Knittel  first  edited  the  readings  of  this  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  his  Beytrdgen  zur  Kritik  fiber  Johannis  Offen- 
barung  [Contributions  for  a  Criticism  on  the  Revelation  of 
John.] 

31.  The  Codex  Harlbianus  5678.  formerly  belonged  to 
a  Jesuit  College  at  Agen :  it  is  written  on  paper,  m  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Apocslypse  with  the 
works  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  The  read- 
ings of  this  manuscript  were  communicated  to  Griesbach 
by  Dr.  Paulus. 

33.  The  Codex  Dresdeicsis  (formerly  Loescherianas) 
contains  the  Apocalypse  written  on  vellum,  according  to 
Matthaei,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  though  othera  refer  it  to 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Scholz  states  that  it  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  highest  character,  having  been  written 
by  a  learned  and  accurate  Greek.  These  four  manuscripts, 
39 — 33.,  almost  always  agree  with  each  other,  and  with 
Cod.  9.,  14.,  and  some  others. 

33.  (Gosp.  318.  Acts  65.  Paul.  Ep.  57.^  The  Codbx 
CiESAREO-ViNDOBONENsis  S3.  (Lsmbecii  1.),  described  in 
page  348.  No.  318.,  is  imperfect  from  chap.  xx.  7.  to  the 
end. 

34.  (Acts  66.  Paul.  Ep.  67.)  The  Codbx  Casabbo- 
ViNDOBONENSis  303.  (Lsmbccii  34.),  described  in  page 
363*.  No.  66.,  is  imperfect  in  chap.  xv.  6.  to  xvii.  3^; 
xviii.  10.  to  xix.  9. ;  and  xx.  8.  to  the  end. 

35.  The  CoDBX  CASAREO-VimxiBoiiENSis  307.  (Lambecii 
348.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  fourteenth  centniy,  besides 
other  pieces,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary 
of  Andreas  Cretensis. 

36.  The  Codbx  Viernensis  (Forlosis  39.  and  Kollarii 
86.)  ends  with  chap.  xix.  80.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  has  the  commentary  of 
Andreas  Cretensis.  The  MSS.  33.  to  36.  were  first  col- 
lated by  Alter:  the  readings  of  37.  to  46.  were  published 
by  Dr.  Bireh ;  and  Nos.  38.  to  44.  were  further  collated  by 
Scholx. 

38.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  579.,  written  on  cotton  paper 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with 
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some  wiittngB  of  the  fathers:  it  mostly  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

39.  (Paal.  Ep.  85.)  The  Codex  Vaticahus  1136.,  de- 
scribed in  page  970*.  No.  85.,  is  imperfect  in  chap.  i.  1.  to 
iv.  7.,  and  ri.  18.  to  xiii.  11. 

40.  (Gosp.  141.  Acts  75.  Paul.  Ep.  86.)  The  Codxx 
Yaticakus  1160.  is  described  in  page  347.  No.  141. 

41.  The  Codex  Alexandrino-Vaticanus  68.,  written  on 
paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse,  to 
which  are  prefixed  some  extracts  from  Oecumenius  and 
Andreas  on  that  book. 

43.  (Acts  80.  Paul.  Ep.  91.)  The  Codex  Pio-Vatica- 
Hvs  50.  is  a  manuscript  ot  the  twelfth  century. 

43.  The  CoDBX  Barberinianus  33.,  written  on  vellum 
in  the  foarteenth  century,  contains  Rev.  xiv.  17.  to  xviii.  20. 
with  a  commentary,  and  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  Judges, 
with  a  catena.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

44.  (Acte  82.  Paul.  Ep.  98.)  The  Codex  Boroia  4.  is 
written  on  vellum,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

45.  (Acts  89.  Paul.  Ep.  99.)  The  Codex  Laurentianus 
lY.  32.  is  described  in  page  264*.  No.  89. 

46.  (Gosp.  209.  Acts  95.  Paul.  Ep.  108.)  The  Codex 
Ykretianus  10.,  described  in  page  248.  No.  209.,  appears 
(according  to  Scholz)  to  be  a  copy  of  No.  88.  (the  Codex 
Yenetus  or  Venetianus  5.) 

47.  (Gosp.  241.  Acts  104.  Paul.  Ep.  120.)  The  Codex 
Drbsdensis  (k.  of  Matthaei)  is  described  in  page  249. 
Nq.  241. 

48.  (Gosp.  242.  Acts  105.  Paul.  Ep.  121.)  The  Co- 
dex S.  Synodi  Mosqubnsis  (1.  of  Matthaei)  is  described 
in  page  249.  No.  242.,  with  which  compare  page  264*. 
note  1. 

49.  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  67.  (o.  of  Matthaei),  written 
on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Apoca- 
lypse with  the  commentaries  of  Andreas  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

50.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  206.  (p.  of  Matthaei),  writ- 
ten partly  on  paper  and  partly  on  vellam  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  and  some  lives  of  the 
saints. 

603.  A  manuscript  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Synod  at  Mos- 
cow, written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  contains  the 
Apoealypse.  The  MSS.  47.  to  50^  were  all  collated  by 
M!atthaei. 

iii,  ihmueripU  eoUaiedfor  the  fint  time  hy  Dr,  Scholz, 

51.  (Gosp.  18.  Acts  113.  Paul.  Ep.  132.)  The  Codex 
Rkoivs  47.  IS  described  in  page  239.  No.  18.  The  text  of 
the  Apocalypse  very  often  difrers  from  the  Alexandrine  re- 
eension*    The  whole  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

53.  (Acts  51.  Paul.  Ep.  133.)  The  Codex  Rboius  56., 
described  in  ]^age  263*.  No.  51.,  is  mutilated  in  chap.  xxii. 
17 — ^21.  This  and  the  following  manuscripts,  to  No.  67. 
inclusive,  were  cursorily  collated. 

53.  (Acts  116.  Paul.  Ep.  137.)  The  Codex  Rboius  59. 
is  descnbed  in  page  265*.  No.  116. 

54.  (Gosp.  263.  Acts  117.  Paul.  Ep.l37.)  The  Codex 
Rboius  61.  is  described  in  page  250.  No.  263. 

55.  (Acts  118.  Paul.  Ep.  138.)  The  Codex  Rboius  101. 
is  described  in  page  265*.  No.  118. 

56.  (Acts  1 19.  Paul.  Ep.  139.)  The  Codex  Rboius  102. 
A.  is  described  in  page  265*.  No.  119. 

57.  (Acts  124.  Paul.  Ep.  149.)  The  Codbx  Rbchus  124. 
is  descnbed  in  page  265*.  No.  124. 

58.  The  Codex  Rboius  19.,  formerly  Colbertinus,  writ- 
ten on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Apoca- 
lypse, JoD,  and  Justin's  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks:  it 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

59.  The  Codex  Rboius  99*.,  written  on  paper  in  the  six- 


teenth century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  a  commen- 
tary :  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

60.  (Paul.  Ep.  152.)  The  Codex  Regius  136».,  is  de- 
scribed in  page  271*.  No.  152. 

61.  The  Codex  Regius  491.,  written  on  cotton  paper  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  (imperfect), 
besides  various  treatises  of  Basil,  Theodoret,  and  Maximus. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

62.  63.  The  Codex  Regius  239.  and  240.  and  the  Cod. 
Reff.  241.  (formerly  Thuaneus,  afterwards  Colbertinus)  are 
both  written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century :  they  con- 
tain Andreas*s  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  agree 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

64.  (Paul.  Ep.  159.)  The  Codex  Regius  224.  is  de- 
scribed in  page  272*.  No.  159. 

65.  A  Manuscript  (No.  25.)  belonging  to  the  university 
of  Moscow  (formerly  Coislinianus  229.)  written  on  vellum, 
contains  Rev.  xvi.  30.  to  the  end,  besides  some  other  pieces: 
it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

66.  (Gosp.  131.  Acts  70.  Paul.  Ep.  77.)  The  Codex 
Yaticanus  360.  is  described  in  page  246.  No.  131. 

67.  The  Codex  Yaticanus  1743.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  year  1302,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  Andreas^s 
commentary :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

68.  The  Codex  Yaticanus  1904.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  Rev.  vii.  17.  to  viii.  12.  and 
XX.  1.  Xo  the  end,  with  some  other  passages  which  are  mis- 
placed bv  the  bookbinder,  the  commentary  of  Aretas,  and 
various  fragments  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers.  The 
text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  it  was  collated. 

69.  (Acts  161.  Paul.  Ep.  198.)  The  Codex  Yaticano- 
Ottobonianus  258.  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  161.  It 
is  imperfect  at  the  end.  In  the  Apocalypse  this  manuscript 
mostly  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension :  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  was  collated. 

70.  (Gosp.  386.  Acts  151.  Paul.  Ep.  199.)  The  Codex 
Yaticano-Ottobonianus  66.  is  descnbed  in  pp.  253,  254. 
No.  386. 

71.  (Gosp.  390.  Acta  164.  Paul.  Ep.  203.])  The  Codex 
Yaticano-Ottobonianus  381.  is  described  in  page  254, 
No.  390. 

72.  The  Codex  Ghioianus  R.  IY.  8.,  written  on  paper 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  the 
commentary  of  Aretas.  Its  text  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Alexandrine  Manuscript. 

73.  The  manuscript  numbered  388.  in  the  Corsini  Li- 
brary, written  on  paper  in  the  sixteenth  century,  contains 
the  Apocalypse  with  the  commentary  of  Andreas :  it  mostly 
agrees  with  the  text  of  recent  manuscripts. 

74.  (Acts  140.  Paul.  Ep.  216.)  The  Codex  Yenetus 
546.  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  140. 

75.  (Acts  86.  Paul.  Ep.  96.)  The  Codex  Laurentia- 
Nus  IY.  20.  is  described  in  page  264*.  No.  86. 

76.  (Acts  147.  Paul.  Ep.  183.)  The  Codex  Laurenti- 
ANUS  lY.  30.  is  described  in  page  266*.  No.  147. 

77.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  YII.  9.,  written  on  paper 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  commentary  of  Aretas, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated. 

78.  (Paul.  Ep.  197.)  The  Codex  Ottobonianus  176.  is 
described  in  page  272*.  No.  197. 

79.  The  Codex  Monacensis  248.,  written  on  paper  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  contains  the  Apocalypse  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Andreas.  It  was  collated  by  Frederic  Sylbur- 
gius  for  his  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  with  that  commen- 
tary and  the  Latin  version  of  Theodore  Peltanus  printed  at 
Heidelberg  in  1596.  Its  text  does  not  vary  from  that  of 
Andreas. 

80.  The  Codex  Monacensis  544.  (Augustanus  7.  of  Ben- 
gel)  formeriy  belonged  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel.    It 
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is  written  on  cotton  paper,  in  the  fourteenth  centniy,  and 
contains  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse  with  Andreas's  com- 
mentary.   Scholz  collated  it  in  select  passages. 

81.  The  Codex  Monacensis  23.,  on  paper,  written  in 
the  sixteenth  centnry,  also  contains  the  Apocalypse  with 
Andreas*s  Commentary,  in  addition  to  the  works  of  Gre- 
gory bishop  of  Nyssa.  This  manuscript  was  consulted  by 
Peltanus  for  his  edition  of  Andreas,  printed  at  Ingoldstadt 
in  1547.  4to. 

83.  (Acts  179.  Paul.  Ep.  128.)  The  Codex  Monacen- 
sis 211.  is  described  in  page  267*.  No.  179.  In  the  Apo- 
calypse the  text  of  this  manuscript  agrees  yrith  Cod.  2. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  collated. 

83.  (Gosp.  339.  Acts  135.  Paul.  Ep.  170.)  The  Codex 
Taurinbnsis  302.  c.  11.  5.  is  described  in  page  252.  No. 
339.  Its  text  very  seldom  differs  from  that  of  the  Cod. 
Alexandrinus  and  Cod.  Ephremi. 

84.  (Gosp.  368.  Acts  150.  Paul.  Ep.  232.)  The  Codex 
RicHARDiANus  84.,  described  in  page  266*.  No.  150.,  was 
cursorily  collated. 

85.  (Acts  194.  Paul.  Ep.  231.)  A  manuscript,  No.  9., 
in  the  great  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem :  it  is  described 
in  page  268*.- No.  184. 

86.  The  manuscript  numbered  10.  in  the  Greek  monas- 
tery of  St.  Saba,  contains  the  New  Testament  written  on 
Tellum  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

86^.  Another  manuscript  numbered  20.,  in  the  same 
library,  contains  the  New  Testament  written  on  vellum  in 
the  thirteenth  century :  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

87.  (Acts  178.  Paul.  Ep.  242.)  The  Codex  Mbermak- 
NiANUs  118. :  it  is  described  in  page  267*.  No.  178. 

88.  (Gosp.  205.  Acts  93.  Paul.  Ep.  106.)  The  Codex 
YfiNBTUs  5.  is  described  in  page  264*.  No.  93 . 

$   8.     MANUSCRIPTS    CONTAINING    LECTIONARIES    OR   LESSONS 
FROM   THE   ACTS   AND  EPISTLES. 

i.  Mdnuscripti  cited  by  preceding  EdiUm  of  (he  New 


1.  (Evangelisterium  6.  Paul.Ep.  1.)  The  Codex  Biblio- 
THBCA  Luoduno-Batava  243.,  described  in  page  256. 
No.  6.,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

3.  The  Codex  Cottonianus,  Vespasian.  B.  XVIII.  con- 
tains portions  from  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  on  holydays :  this  manuscript  is  referred 
to  the  eleventh  century. 

3.  Of  Griesbach^s  Notation  is  the  Lectionarium  Bodleia- 
num  5.,  cited  by  Dr.  Mill  on  Heb.  r.  22,  23.  But  Scholz 
has  designated  with  this  number  a  manuscript /ormer/y  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  (tor  it  is  now 
lost).  It  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  contained  lessons  from  1  Pet.  and  1  John,  the  read- 
ings of  which  were  communicated  to  Mill  by  Dr.  John 
Batteley. 

4.  The  Codex  Laurentianus,  formerly  belonging  to  St. 
Mark's  Library  at  Florence,  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts 
and  Epistle^,  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 

5.  (6.  of  Griesbach's  Notation.)  The  Codex  Gottin- 
OBNSis  2.,  in  the  University  Library  at  Gottingen,  formerly 
belonged  to  Caesar  de  Missy,  contains  lessons  from  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  written  on  vellum  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. This  lectionary  was  collated  by  Matthaei,  who  cited 
it  by  the  letter  v. 

*5.  Of  Griesbach's  Notation,  is  the  Codex  Bodleianus 
296.,  described  in  page  257.  No.  30.,  and  containing  frag- 
ments of  a  lectionary. 

6.  (^4.  of  Griesbach's  Notation.)  The  Codex  Harlei- 
ANUS  5731.,  (Gosp.  117.)  described  in  page  245.  No.  117., 
also  contains  fragrments  of  a  lectionary,  which  very  seldom 

•  ThoM  manufcripU  which  are  not  apecified  ai  being  written  In  uncial 
Batten,  are  to  be  underitood  ai  being  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek 
eharactera. 


deviates  from  the  received  text.    It  was  collated  by  Gries- 
bach. 

7.  (Evangelist.  37.)  A  manuscript.  No.  287.  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  described  in  page  257.* 
No.  37. 

8.  (Evangelist.  44.)  The  Codex  Hauniensis  3.  was 
written  in  the  fifleenth  century :  it  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

9.  10.  (Evangelist  84,  85.)  The  Codices  Rboii  32*. 
and  33s,  are  noUced  in  pase  258.  No.  84.  They  were  both 
cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

11.  The  Codex  Rbgius  104*.  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  well  written  by  some  one  in  a  monastery 
in  Palestine:  it  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with  Arabic 
notes  inserted  in  the  marpfin.  It  mostly  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

12.  (Evangelist.  60.)  The  Codex  Reoius  375.  is  de- 
scribed in  page  258.  No.  60. :  it  abounds  with  errors. 

13.  The  Codex  Mosquensis  S.  Stnodi  4.  (b.  of  Mat- 
thaei) contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles  written 
in  the  tenth  century :  it  was  renovated  by  a  monk  named 
Joakiro,  a.  m.  7033.  (a.  d.  1525).  This  and  the  following 
Lectionaries  to  20.  inclusive  follow  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  were  collated  by  Matthaei. 

14.  The  Codex  S.  Stnodi  291.  (e.  of  Matthaei),  written 
on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  brought  from  mount 
Athos. 

15.  The  Codex  Mosquensis  Ttpographei  Synod.  31., 
(z.  of  Matthaei)  contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  year  1 176. 

16 — ^20.  The  EvANflELisTBRiA  52 — 56.,  described  in  page 
267.  Nos.  52—56. 


ii.  Manuscripts  of  Lectionaries  collated  for  the  first  time  by 
Dr.  Scholz. 

21.  The  Codex  Reoius  294.  (Evangelist.  83.),  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.' 

22.  The  Codex  Regius  304.,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  brought  from  Constantinople  into 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  It  contains  lessons  taken 
from  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  it  has  many 
Alexandrine  readings.  This  manuscript  was  cursorily  col- 
lated. 

23.  The  Codex  Reoius  306.,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century,  is  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and  end.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur* 
sorily  collated. 

24.  The  Codex  Reoius  308.,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  three  portions  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John.  The 
text  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This 
manuscript  is  imperfect. 

25.  The  CoDBX  Reoius  319.,  (formerly  Colbertinus 
1365.)  is  inelegantly  written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Sometimes  the  Latin  interpretation  is  written  over 
the  Greek  words.  The  text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  has  some  Alexan- 
drine readings :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

26.  The  Codex  Reoius  320.,  formerly  2469.,  written  on 
vellum  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  imperilect :  it  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col- 
lated. 

27.  The  Codex  Reoius  321.,  formeriy  ^^70,  (Colberti- 
nus 1571.),  an  imperfect  lectionary  written  on  vellttm  in 
the  thirteenth  century :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli* 
tan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  1  John  and  some  other 
passages. 
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98.  The  Codex  Bodlbianus  3390.  (Evangelist.  36.)  is 
described  in  page  257.  No.  26. 

89.  The  Codex  Regius  330.  (Evangelist.  94.)  is  de- 
scribed in  page  258.  No.  94.  To  the  eachologium  which 
is  appended  to  this  leetionary  there  are  added  some  lessons 
from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  especially  that  to  the  He- 
brews, and  part  of  the  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Office,  written 
by  a  later  hand  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

30.  The  Codex  Rboius  373.,  written  on  Tellum  (but with 
a  few  leaves  at  the  end  on  cotton  paper)  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The  text 
agrees  with  the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

31.  The  Codex  Rboius  276.  (Evangelist.  82.)  is  de- 
scribed in  page  258.  No.  82. 

32.  The  CoDcx  Rboius  376.  (Gosp.324.  Evangelist  97.) 
is  described  in  page  252.  No.  324.  In  the  lessons  from  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  the  text  very  rarely  differs  from  the  re- 
ceived text:  it  was  collated  in  1  and  2  Tim.,  and  cursorily 
examined  for  the  remainder. 

33.  The  CoDBX  Reoius  362.,  formeriy  3015.  (Colberti- 
nus  4149.),  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension. 
The  chier  part  of  this  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated. 

34.  The  Codex  Regius  383.,  formeriy  3012.  (Colberti- 
nus  3855.),  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
frequently  agrees  with  the  ConstantinopoUtan,  but  more 
frequently  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It  was  curso- 
rily collated. 

35.  36.  The  Codices  Regii  324.  and  326.  (EvangeUst. 
92,  93.)  are  described  in  page  258.  Nos.  92,  93. 

37.  The  Codex  Richardianus  84.  (Gosp.  368.  Acts 
150.)  is  described  in  page  253.  No.  368. 

3d.  The  Codex  VATicAitus  1528.,  written  on  veUum  in 
^e  sixteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  ConstantinopoUtan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  examined. 

39.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottoboniakus  416.  (Evange- 
list. 133.),  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
collated  in  select  passages :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
poUtan recension. 

40.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  18.,  is  a  Codex  Rescrip- 
tas,  very  correctly  executed  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  ancient  writing  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  is  in  many  places  so  obliterated  as  to  be  ille- 
giole:  the  more  modem  writing  (of  the  fourteenth  century) 
eontains  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  the  end 
there  are  some  taken  from  the  Catholic  or  General  Epistles. 
The  text  throughout  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopo- 
litan  recensioA. 

41.  A  Codex  Barberirianus  (not  numbered),  written 
on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  first  hundred  and 
eleven  folios  are  wanting.  This  manuscript  agrees  with 
the  ConstantinopoUtan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

42.  The  CoDBX  Vallicellianus  C.  46.,  besides  other 
extracts,  contains  lessons  taken  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
which  were  written  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

43.  The  Codex  Richardianus  2742.,  at  Florence:  the 
age  of  this  leetionary  is  not  stated  by  Scholz. 

44.  45.  The  Codices  Glasouenses,  formerly  Misstani 
BB.  and  CC,  (or  Nos.  1663.  and  1634.  of  the  Sale  Cata- 
logue of  the  Rev.  Caesar  de  Missy,  from  whom  they  took 
their  name)  are  now  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glas- 
gow. They  are  both  written  on  vellum,  and  contain  les- 
bodb  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  No.  45.  was  written  in 
the  year  1199. 

46.  The  Codex  Ambrosiakus  63.,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

47.  (Evangelist.  104.)    The  Codex 
Ambrosianus  72.  and 

48.  (Evangelist.  112.)    The  Codbx 
Ladrehtianvs  2742. 


are  described  in 
page  259.  Nos. 
104.  and  112. 


49.  A  manuscript,  numbered  16.  in  the  Library  or  thb 
Monastery  or  St.  Saba,  written  on  paper  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  and  the  five  following  MSS.  were  cursorily 
collated,  and  agree  with  the  ConstantinopoUtan  recension. 

50.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  18. :  it  ia 
written  on  vellum,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

61.  A  manuscript  on  vellum,  in  the  same  library,  No. 
26.,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

52.  A  manuscript  on  vellum,  in  the  same  library,  (not 
numbered),  written  in  July,  1059,  by  one  Sergius,  a  monk  in 
the  monastery  named  Tneotokos  (in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary). 

53.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  4.  (Evang^ 
list.  160.)  is  described  in  page  260.  No.  160.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  one  Antony,  a  monk  in  the  above  named  monastery. 

54.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library  (not  numbered), 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

55.  (Evangelist.  179.)  The  Codex  S.  SiMEoms,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Cathedral  of  Triers  in  Germany,  is  described 
in  page  260.  No.  179. 

56.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHcciB  Gyhnasii  Francofurten- 
sis,  formerly  Seidelianus,  (Acts  42.  Paul.  Ep.  48.  Apoc. 
13.)  is  described  in  page  262*.  No.  42.  After  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  a  leaf  of  a  leetionary,  containing  Matt  xvii.  16-~ 
23.,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  2—12. 

57.  (Apoc.  26.)  The  Codex  Wakianus  1.  is  described 
in  page  274*.  No.  26.  The  lessons  taken  from  the  Gos- 
pels, Acts,  and  Epistles,  were  first  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

58.  The  Codex  Wakianus  5.  in  the  Libranr  of  Christ's 
College,  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  writ- 
ten A.  D.  1171:  it  consists  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
folios,  with  two  columns  in  a  page.  In  some  pages  the  ink 
has  disappeared  from  the  ravages  of  time. 


*9. 


NOTICES  or  MANUSCRIPTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  HITHERTO 
ONLY   SLIGHTLY    OR  NOT   AT   ALL   EXAMINED. 


I.  T%6  Codex  San-Gallensia. — ^11.  The  Codteea  Mdrmers-Sut" 
tontam'.— III.  The  Codices  Bumeiani — IV.  The  Codices 
BtUlerianu "^y •  Other  MantacripU  existing  in  variotts 
Librariea, 

However  minute  the  researches  of  Dr.  Scholz  and  his 
predecessors  have  been,  many  manuscripts,  it  appears,  yet 
remain  to  be  collated.  At  Moscow  alone  there  is  still  an 
ample  field  for  critical  research,  in  the  manuscripts  preserved 
in  Uie  Patriarchal  Library  in  that  city,  none  of  which  TDr. 
Henderson  states'^  have  been  fully  collated.  To  this  class 
may  be  referred  the  Codex  Ebnerianus,  described  in  page 
244.,  and  the  manuscripts  of  which  some  account  is  now  to 
be  given. 

I.  The  Codex  San-Gallensis  derives  its  name  from  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  in  the  library  of  which  it 
is  preserved.  This  manuscript  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
which  are  written  on  vellum  of  unequal  thickness,  and  with 
ink  of  various  shades  of  colour,  sometimes  black,  sometimes 
yellowish,  and  sometimes  of  a  tawny  brown.  Many  of  the 
leaves  are  much  torn,  and  others  are  much  soiled  with  dust 
and  dirt  In  almost  everv  line  one  or  more  letters  are  twice 
as  large  as  the  rest,  and  are  ornamented  with  red,  violet, 
yellow,  or  green.  The  Codex  San-Gallensis  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  pa^s,  the  two  first  of  which 
are  filled  by  a  poem  of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  concerning 
the  Gospel.  From  the  differences  occurring  in  the  han£ 
writing.  Dr.  Rettiff  (from  whose  prolegomena  to  his  accu- 
rate lithographed  fac-simile  of  this  manuscript  published  at 
Zurich  in  1836,  this  notice  is  abridged)  has  shown  that  it 
is  unquestionably  the  work  of  several  copyists,  written  at 
diflferent  times,  and  that  it  was  finished  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hartmotus,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  a.  d.  984. 
During^  that  period  the  ancient  Scottish  handwriting  pre- 
vailed in  Switzerland,  many  learned  Scotsmen  having  settled 
there.  This  manuscript  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the 
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BiiiUi  or  tenth  eentnrf :  liroai  its  gemnl  wcmbhnce— not 
to  tftj  coineidenco-— with  the  hmnd writing  of  the  Codex 
Boernerianat  of  the  Epistles  (deecribed  in  page  2Z3,\  it  it 
not  improbable  that  these  two  manuscripts  oripnally  rormed 
two  parts  of  the  same  Tolume.  Dr.  Schola  could  not  obtain 
permission  to  collate  the  Codex  San-Gallensis :  he  has 
noted  it  with  the  letter  a,  having  cited  it  on  John  yiii.  from 
Gerbert^s  Travels,  published  in  1773,  who  first  appears  to 
have  inspected  it;  and  from  the  readings  there  given  he 
considers  it  as  following  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

II.  The  CoDicKs  MAHNXBS-SuTTONiAiri  are  a  choice  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  in  the  archiepiscopal  librarr  at  Lam- 
beth, which  were  purchased  and  presented  to  that  library  b^ 
Archbishop  Dr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton.  Thcj  are  princi- 
pally the  collection  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle,  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  daring  his 
trsTels  in  the  East,  with  a  view  to  a  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings :  which,  however, 
was  never  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  his  decease.'  Of 
these  manascripts  (which  are  chiefly  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment) the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on 
account  of  the  harvest  of  various  lections  which  they  may 
be  expected  to  afford  :^ 

1.  No.  II 75.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written 
on  vellum,  in  qaarto,  towards  tbe  end  of  the  eleventh  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  two  first  verses 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Sl  Matthew's  Gospel  are  wanting. 
At  the  end  of  this  manuscript,  on  a  single  leaf,  there  are 
part  of  the  last  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel  and  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter. 

2.  No.  1176.  is  another  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels, 
on  vellum,  in  quarto,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  On 
the  first  leaf  there  are  some  figures  painted  and  gilt,  which 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  age.  This  is  followed  by  the 
chapters  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  No.  1177.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on 
▼ellnm,  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  very  much  moti- 
lated  in  the  beginning. 

4.  No.  1 178.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  most  beautifully 
written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
first  seven  verses  and  part  of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  are  wanting. 

5.  No.  1179.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  mutilated  at  the 
beginning  and  end.  It  is  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

€ — 8.  Nos.  1182,  1183.  and  1185.  are  manuscripts,  con- 
taining the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  whole  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  all  written 
in  quarto  and  on  paper.  No.  1189.  is  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  the  conclusion  of  St.  John's  First  Epistle,  and  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  manuscript  to  the  end,  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  No.  1183.  is  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. No.  1 185.  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  mntilated 
at  the  end. 

9.  No.  1186.  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  unfortunately  mutilated  at 
the  beginning  and  end.  It  commences  with  Rom.  xvi.  15. 
•  • .  .ir«y  (that  18,  Ohu/jOTAf)  wu  ttut  nt  mnu:  frmrr^  «>«ovc,— . .  • . 
pm  ([that  is  OlympoM)  and  all  the  mntUi  which  are  with  them  .• 
and  it  ends  with  the  words,  wn  i»  3{«m»  M>«rr«  A/u»r^— on  the 
ihrone^  eaying^  Jlmen.  Rev.  xix.  4.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd 
has  given  a  fac-simile  of  this  precious  manuscript  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library 
at  Lambeth. 

10 — 13.  Nos.  1187 — 1189.  are  evangelisteria  or  lessons 
from  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

■  six  of  thete  preclovi  MSB.  haTlnr  been  reclatmed  bT  tbe  Pitriarch 
of  Jeranlem,  nt  baying  been  lent  only  to  Proferaor  Carlyle,  they  were 
retttmed  to  blm  In  1817,  by  bin  Oraee  the  AacHiiaHor  or  CAirrBBiUBT. 
Full  partlculart  relative  to  this  trantactlon,  to  honourable  to  the  noble 
•Dd  manlflcent  character  of  tbe  Primate  of  all  England,  may  be  feen  In 
tbe  ReT.  H.  J.  Todd't  **  Account  of  Greek  Manuseripu,  chleflv  Biblical, 
which  had  been  in  tbe  Po««eMion  of  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  the  greater 
Part  of  which  are  now  depoplted  in  the  Arclilepiseopal  Library  at  Lam- 
beth PalM^o."  London.  [1818.]  6to. 


I  13.  No.  1190.  is  a  naniifleript  on  veUom,  vmtten  with 
aingular  neatness  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Formeriy  it 
contained  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  fois- 
tles,  together  with  the  whole  of  Saint  Pattl's  £|M8tles.  It  is 
sadly  mutilated  and  torn,  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end. 


14.  No.  1191.  is  a  lectionary,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Ap 
ties  and  the  Epistles.    It  is  on  yellom,  in  nusrto,  of 
thirteenth  century.    It  is  mutilated  both  at  the  beginaing 


Apos- 
of  tbe 


and  end.    All  the  preceding  manascripts  were  broogfat  by 
Professor  Carlyle  trom  the  Greek  islands. 

16^17.  Nos.  1194, 1195,  and  1196.  are  leetionaries  from 
the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles.  They  are  on  Tel- 
lum,  in  qaarto,  and  were  written  in  the  thirteenth  oratuiy. 
No.  1194.  is  mntilated  at  the  end:  the  writing  of  this  ma- 
nuscript is  singularly  neat,  and  many  of  tbe  letters  are  gilL 
No.  1195.  is  aUo  mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and  No.  1196. 
at  the  end. 

18.  No.  1199.  ia  a  yery  beautLful  manuscript  of  tbe  foar 
Gospels,  in  quarto,  written  on  yellum  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

19.  No.  1193.  is  a  lectionary  from  the  four  Gospels,  also 
written  on  yellum,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  roatilated 
at  the  end.  The  six  last  manuscripts,  Nos.  1191^1196., 
were  brought  from  Syria. ^ 

in.  The  Cooiccs  BoaMKUifi  form  part  of  the  Colleetion 
of  Classical  and  other  Ancient  Manuscripts,  now  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  They  were  pa^ 
chased,  under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Rey.  Dr.  Charles  Barney,  in  the  year  1818. 
In  this  collection  there  are  many  yaluable  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures.  The  following  are  those 
which  contain  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in  part,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  collated : — 

I.  No.  18.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  elegantly  written 
on  yellum,  by  one  Joasaph,  in  the  year  6874.,  or  a.  n.  1366. 
The  letters  in  the  first  pages  of  the  sections  are  of  gold. 
To  each  Gospel  is  prefixed  an  index  of  chapters ;  and  a 
synaxarioii,  or  table  of  ecclesiastical  lessons  firom  the  Epis- 
tles is  subjoined. 

9.  No.  19.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written 
on  yellam  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  has  pictures  of  tbe 
evangelists  and  omamenta  prefixed  to  the  sections.  This 
manuscript  formerly  belonged  to  the  library  of  San  Lorenso 
in  the  Escurial. 

3.  No.  80.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  vel- 
lum, written  by  one  Theophylns,  a  monk,  in  the  year  6793, 
or  A.  D.  1285.  It  has  pictures  of  the  evangelists,  and  the 
Eusebian  canons  are  prefixed.  There  are  idso  arguments, 
and  tablee  of  the  chapters  of  the  several  Gospels :  and  at  the 
end  there  is  an  eelogadion  of  the  four  Gospels,  that  is,  a  table 
of  the  beginning  aiM  end  of  each  Gospel  throi^ffaont  the  year, 
together  with  a  synaxarion. 

4.  No.  SI.  ia  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Crospels,  veiy 
neatly  written  on  paper  by  one  Theodore,  a  monk,  in  the 
year  6800,  or  a.  d.  1392. 

5.  No.  23.  is  an  evangelisterinm,  on  vellum,  written  in 
1330. 

6.  No.  5^.  is  an  imperfect  manuscript,  on  vellum,  con- 
taining^ the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John 
i. — ^viii.  14.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.' A  synaxarion  and  the  epistle  of  Eusebius  to  Carpi- 
anus  ars  prefixed,  with  tables  of  the  chapters  of  the  several 
Gospels. 

IV.  The  Cooiccs  BcTLcaiAift  are  a  choice  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  librair  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Butler, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted 
for  the  following  critical  notices  of  them. 

1.  Novum  TxsTAmmrvM,  Gr«ce.  This  manuscript  is  a 
very  thick  octavo,  of  the  twelAh  century,  on  vellum.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  exeqfl  the  Apoea- 

•  Catftlogae  of  tlM  MBS.  In  the  Arebleptoeopftl  Lfbnry  at  Lambedi.  Bj 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  pp.  Ml,  SOS.  London,  1811.  fblio. 
>  Cualofue  of  Uie  Manaacripu  is  the  British  MHseiiB.  Vol.  L  Fut  IL 
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)]rp8e,  wad  hat,  jronerally,  the  best  readiog*.  At  the  begin- 
tting  it  has  the  Eueebian  canons ;  and  at  the  end  there  are 
seTeral  Psalms  and  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament.  This 
manuscript  is  written  in  a  small  clear  black  character,  with 
a  few  illuminations ;  one  of  which  (among  the  Psalms  and 
extracts  from  tlie  Old  Testament^  is  a  representation  of 
David  slaying  Goliath,  who  is  bearing  the  kite-shaped 
shield,  which  went  out  of  use  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.    This  manuscript  has  not  been  collated. 

2.  Novum  Tbstamkntum,  Greece.  It  is  a  large  folio 
volume,  on  vellum,  containing  the  entire  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  including  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  written  in  a 
fine  bold  hand,  with  stops  and  accents  throughout:  the 
initial  letters  and  running  titles  at  the  top,  and  oflen  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  are  in  characters  of  gold.  It  has  the 
Eusebian  t/txm  and  Ki^flUflt  in  the  margins,  and  a  collection 
of  the  whole  before  each  book,  in  gold  letters.  The  Gos- 
pels are  placed  first :  to  that  of  St.  Matthew  is  prefixed  a 
table  of  ecclesiastical  lessons.  To  the  Gospels  succeeds 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  date, 
Oct  11.  1368.  Last  of  all  comes^  the  Apocalypse.  The 
disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  omitted.  This  most 
splendid  manuscript,  which  is  uninjured  by  worm  or  damp, 
is  marked  in  Griesbach^s  Prolegomena,  (sect,  vii.)  No.  107. 
and  901.    It  has  been  very  imperfectly  collated. 

3.  QuATOOR  EvANOBLiA,  Gnecc.  This  fine  manuscript, 
which  is  a  short  thick  folio  on  vellum,  dated  a.  d.  1336,  has 
not  yet  been  collated :  it  is  interesting,  as  havinff  been 
brought  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  in 
the  original  thick  wooden  binding,  ornamented  with  silver 
knobs,  which  (it  is  believed)  are  designed  to  represent 
pomegranate  flowere.  This  manuscript  is  written  in  a  bold 
hand,  with  black  ink,  and  is  illuminated  with  rude  portraits 
(tf  the  Evangelists. 

4.  QuATUoR  EvAiroEUA,  Greee.  This  manuscript,  writ- 
ten on  cotton  paper,  in  quarto,  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  two  different 
transcribere,  and  has  not  been  collated. 

5.  EvAKOELisTERiuM,  Grscc.  This  manuscript  is  a  fine 
folio  volume,  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century :  it  was 
brouffht  from  Constantinople,  and  has  not  yet  been  col- 

6.  Some  Fragments  or  the  Gospel  or  Saint  Matthew, 
comprised  in  six  leaves  of  vellum,  in  small  folio,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  They  are  beautifully  written  in  double 
columns. 

V.  Although  the  industry  of  Dr.  Scholz  and  his  prede* 
cessors,  who  have  correctly  collated  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  left  but  few  unexplored,  yet  the  industry  and 
research  of  Dr.  Haenel  have  enaoled  him  to  point  out  some 
which  have  never  yet  been  collated.  The  followinff  notices 
of  Greek  manuscripts  are  collected  by  Scholz',  from  his 
Catalogus  Librorum  Manuscriptorum^,  in  which  elaborate 
compilation  the  libraries  are  alphabetically  arranged  in  order 
of  the  places  where  the  manuscripts  are  preserved. 

1.  The  Codex  Bibliothecje  Atrebatensis  (a  manuscript 
at  Arras,  in  France^  contains  the  New  Testament,  written 
on  vellum  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

2.  The  Codex  Bibliothecjb  Carpentoractensis  (at  Cai- 
pentras,  in  the  south  of  France)  contains  the  New  Testament, 
written  on  vellum  in  the  sixtii  century,  in  uncial  characters. 

3.  The  Codex  Bibliothrcjb  Saint  GENOVBrjE  4.  A.  35. 
(at  Paris)  contains  an  ancient  Greek  copy  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians. 

4.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHECii  Pictavisnsib  (at  Poictiers) 
contains  the  New  Testament  written  on  paper.  No  date  is 
assigned  to  this  manuscript  in  Haenel's  catalogue. 

5.  The  Codex  BiBLioxHECii  Basilbenbis  B.  VI.  39., 
on  vellum,  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  those  of  St  Paul. 

t  Nov.  Teit.  Vol.  n.  Prolef .  pp.  li.  lh.  lit.  lt. 

•  Oatalofi  Libroraiii  Hanufcriptorttm,  qui  in  BibUothecit  G«1]|»,  Hel- 
veti0,  Belfil,  Britannia  M.,  Hiipanto,  Lusltanto,  HMrvMitari  buic 
primum  adUia  D.  OiuUvo  Hash bl.  Lipaiv,  1830. 4to. 


6.  The  CoDBX  BiBuoTHECii  Basilebnsis  B.  II.  5.  con- 
tains the  Acts  and  Epistles  accurately  written  on  vellum. 

6.  The  Codices  Escurialensis  Bibliothkcjb  are  six 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  which  contain 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  one  has  the  Apocalypse,  and  four 
have  St.  Paul's  Elpistles. 

7.  A  manuscript  (No.  207.)  of  an  unknown  library  of 
manuscripts,  of  which  John  Lamy  has  given  a  catalogue  in 
his  Delieia  Eruditorum,  It  is  said  to  contain  the  GospelB 
and  Acts. 

8.  An  Evangelisterium,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  li- 
brary of  Besan^on. 

9.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institute  at 
Paris,  on  vellum,  containing  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

10.  The  Codex  Glasouensis  Bibliothecje  Q.  3.  35, 36., 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  contains  an  Evan- 
gelisterium written  in  the  eleventh  century.  [This  and  the 
two  following  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Dr.  Hunter^ 
at  the  ssde  of  the  Rev.  Caesar  de  Missy^s  library.] 

11.  The  Codex  Bibliothecje  Glasouensis  Q.  133,  123. 
contains  [two  copies  of]  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

12.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^  Glasguensis  S.  8.  141. 
contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  together  with  the  epistles 
of  Brutus  [written  in  the  fifteenth  century]. 

13.  A  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Philupb, 
Bart,  of  Middle  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  purehased 
by  that  gentleman  at  Ghent  It  contains  the  Gospels  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

14.  The  Codex  Bibuothecjb  Edinburoensis  Untvebsi- 
tatis,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Univereity  of  Edinburgh',  to  which  it  was  presented 
in  1650  by  Sir  John  Chiesley,  Knt,  who  brought  it  from 
the  east.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  in  the  ordinary  or  curaive  Greek  charactera : 
and  it  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  leaves, 
besides  sixteen  leaves  at  the  beginning  which  appear  to  be 
the  titles  of  chaptera.  Prefixed  to  the  Gospels  or  Matthew 
and  Mark  are  the  remains  of  two  illuminations,  upon  a  gold 
ground,  representing  one  evangelist  as  writing  and  the  other 
as  holding  up  his  gospel :  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
heads,  the  design  is  almost  wholly  obliterated.  In  a  manu- 
script catalogue  of  the  Univereity  Library,  written  about  the 
year  1700,  Mr.  Robert  Hendereon,  the  librarian  at  that  time, 
states  that  its  date  is  about  the  year  700 :  but  the  character 
of  the  writing  (which  is  full  of  contractions)  proves  that  it 
is  not  and  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  eleventh  century.  Either 
from  damp,  or  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  ink,  the  writing 
of  this  manuscript  is  so  frequently  almost  obliterated,  as  to 
render  the  collation  of  it  extremely  difficult :  and,  what  in 
a  critical  point  of  view  is  far  worse,  the  readings  which 
might  be  obtained  from  such  collation  would  ofVen  neces- 
sarily be  conjectural. 

15.  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  Tolbtanjb  (Toledo,  in 
Spain)  contains  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 


SECTION  ra. 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  TEB810NS  Or  THE  SCBIPTUBES. 

Next  to  manuscripts,  Versions  afford  the  greatest  assist- 
ance in  ascertaining  critically  the  sacred  text,  as  well  as  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  **  It  is  only  by  means 
of  veraions  that  they,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  oripnal  lan- 
guages, can  at  all  learn  what  the  Scripture  contains ;  and 
every  veraion,  so  far  as  it  is  just,  conveys  the  sense  of 
Scripture  to  those  who  underatand  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written.'* 

Veraions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  ancient  and 

•  For  thifl  aceonnt  of  tlM  Edinbargh  manatcrim,  the  lotJior  ti  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bmnton,  principal  librarian  of  the  University,  and  to 
David  Uing,  Ew|.  of  Edinburgh. 
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modem :  the  fonner  were  made  immediatply  from  the  ori^- 
Dal  lang[uage8  by  persons  to  whom  they  were  familiar ;  and 
who,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  had  better  opportwiities 
for  ascertaining  the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  than  more 
recent  translators  can  possibly  have.  Modem  versions  are 
those  made  in  later  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  Reformation ; 
they  are  useful  for  explaining  the  sense  of  the  inspired 
writers,  while  ancient  versions  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  for  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
'Die  present  section  will  therefore  be  appropriated  to  giving 
an  account  of  those  which  are  most  esteemed  for  their  anti- 
quitv  and  excellence.' 

llie  principal  Amciknt  Versions,  which  illustrate  the 
Scriptures,  are  the  Ch&ldee  Paraphrases,  generally  called 
Targums,  the  Septuagint,  or  Alexandrian  Greek  Version, 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
and  what  are  called  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions 
(of  which  latter  translations  fragments  only  are  extant), 
together  with  tlie  Syriac,  and  Latin  or  Vulgate  versions. 
Althouorh  the  authors  of  these  versions  did  not  flourish  at  the 
time  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  spoken,  yet  they  en- 
joyed many  advantages  for  understanding  tlie  Bible,  espe- 
cially the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  possessed  by  the 
modems :  for,  living  near  the  time  when  that  language  was 
yemacular,  they  could  leam  by  tradition  the  tme  signification 
of  some  Hebrew  words,  which  is  now  forgotten.  Many  of 
tfiem  also  bein^  Jews,  and  from  their  childhood  accustomed 
to  hear  the  rabbins  explain  the  Scriptures,  the  study  of  which 
they  diligently  cultivated,  and  likewise  speaking  a  dialect 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,— they  could  not  but  become  well  ao- 

anainted  with  the  latter.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
lat  the  ancient  versions  generally  give  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  apd  not  unfrequently  in  passages  where  it  could 
scarcely  be  discovered  by  any  other  means.  AH  the  ancient 
versions,  indeed,  are  of  great  importance  both  in  the  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  the  interpretation,  of  the  sacred  w^tings,  but 
they  are  not  all  viritnesses  of  equal  value ;  for  the  authority 
of  the  diflVrent  versions  depends  partly  on  the  age  and 
country  of  their  respective  auttiors,  partly  on  the  text  whence 
their  translations  were  made,  and  partlv  on  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  Were  executedi.  It  will  therefore 
be  not  irrelevant  to  ofier  a  short  historical  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal versions  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
ancient  versions  of  less  celebrity  perhaps,  but  which  have 
been  beneflcially  consulted  by  biblical  critics. 

$  1.  ON  THE  TARGUMS,  OR  CHALDEC  PARAPHRASES  OP  THE 
OLn  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Targ^tm  of  Onkelpt ; — ^11.  Of  the  Pteudo^onathan  ;— III. 
The  Jenttalem  Targum ,— I V.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel; — ^V.  The  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa  f — VI. 
The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth  t^\U.  VIII.  IX.  Three 
Targumt  on  the  book  of  Either; — X.  A  Targum  on  the 
bookt  of  Chroniclet; — XL  Beat  value  of  the  different 
Targumt, 

The  Chaldee  word  u\r^  (Tcrgum)  signifies,  in  general 
any  version  or  explanation;  but  this  appellation  is  more 
particularly  restricted  to  the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the 
Old  Testament,  executed  in  the  East-Aramean  or  Chaldee 
dialect,  as  it  is  usually  called.  These  Targiims  are  termed 
paraphrases  or  expositions,  because  they  are  rather  com- 
ments and  explicaUons,  than  literal  translations  of  the  text : 
they  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  became  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  was  more  known  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  itself:  so 
that,  when  the  law  was  "  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sab- 
bath-day,'' in  pure  biblical  Hebrew,  an  explanation  was 
subjoined  to  it  in  Chaldee ;  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  people,  who  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  This  practice,  as  already  observed, 
originated  with  Ezra  :>  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  written 

»  For  on  account  of  the  principal  MoDiwM'VBnmoNa,  the  reader  is  r^- 
ferred  to  th*»  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Furl  I.  Chap.  1.  Spct.  VI. 

»  See  p.  190.  tupra.  Our  account  of  ihe  Chaldee  parapliraaea  is  drawn  up 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  what  haa  been  written  on  ihein,  by  Carpzov, 
In  hla  Ciltica  Sacra,  part  ii.  c.  i.  pp.  430—481. ;  Bishop  Walron,  Pro!,  c.  12. 
aect.  li.  pp.  569—592. ;  Leuaden,  in  Fhtlolog.  Hebraeo-Mixl.  Diaa.  t.  vi,  and 
vii.  pp.  3&-68. ;  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection,  part  ii.  book  vili.  aub  anno  37. 
B.  c:  vol.  iii.  pp.  531—666.  (edit.  1718.)  Kortlioll,  De  varlia  Scripture  Edi- 
tionibua,  c  ill.  pp.  34—51. ;  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Hacra,  cap.  viil.  aect.  ii.  (Op. 
loin.  ii.  pp.  7r)0-771.)  and  in  hia  Treatise  de  Theologtia  Judaicft,  Ac.  Exer 
cit.  ii.  (lliid.  torn.  ii.  pp.  8B2-«».) ;  Bauer,CritiraSacra,triict  iii.  pp.  28^ 
30S. ;  Rambach,  Inirt.  Hcrm.  Sacrw,  pp.  60S-611. :  Pictet,  Thtoloiie  Chr^- 
Uenne,  lom.  i.  p.  145.  et  tea. ;  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Libroa  Veteria  Foederis, 
pp.  fiJ^-75. ;  and  W«hner's  AoUquitatea  EbiBorum,  torn.  i.  pp.  166—170. 


Targumt  prior  to  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  an 
tuppooed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  it 
highly  probable  that  these  paraphrases  were  at  first  merely 
oral ;  that,  subsequently,  the  ordinary  glosses  on  the  more 
difficult  passages  were  committed  to  writing ;  -and  that,  as 
the  Jews  were  bound  by  an  ordinance  of  their  elderi  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  law,  these  glosses  were  either  aAerwards 
collected  together  and  deficiencies  in  them  supplied,  or  new 
and  connected  paraphrases  were  formed. 

There  are  at  present  extant  ten  paraphrases  on  different 
parte  of  the  Old  Testament,  three  of  which  comprise  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses  :-^l.  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos ;  2.  That  falsely  ascribed  to  Jon?than,  and  usually 
cited  as  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan ;  and,  3.  The 
Jerusalem  Targum ;  4.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 
(f .  e,  the  son  of  UzzieH,  on  the  Prrphets ;  5.  The  Targtim  of 
Kabbi  Joseph  the  blincf,  or  one-eyea,  on  the  Hagiograpba;  6. 
An  anonymous  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books  of 
Ruth,  Esther,  Rcclesinstes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah ;  7,  B,  9.  Three  Targums  on  the  bock  of 
Esther ;  and,  10.  A  Tarj^jm  or  paraphrase  on  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles.  These  'iVrgums,  taken  together,  form  a  con- 
tinued paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  (anciently  re- 
puted to  be  Part  of  Ezra) ;  which  being  for  the  most  pait 
written  in  Chaldee,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  no  pan- 
phrases  were  written  on  them,  ss  being  unnecessary ;  though 
Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Targums  were  composed  on 
these  books  also,  which  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  language,  in  which  these  paraphrases  are  composed, 
varies  in  purity  according  to  the  time  when  thev  were  n- 
spectively  written.  Thus,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan  are  much  purer  than  the  others,  approxi- 
mating very  nearly  to  the  Aramvan  dialect  in  which  some 
parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  written,  except,  indeed^  that 
the  orthojBpraphy  does  not  always  conespond ;  while  the  lan- 
guage of^the  later  Targums  whence  tne  rabbinical  dialect 
derives  its  source  is  fur  more  impure,  and  is  intermixed  with 
barbarous  and  forei^  words.  Originally,  all  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  were  written  without  vowel-points,  like  all  other 
oriental  manuscripts ;  but  at  length  some  persons  ventnred 
to  add  points  to  them,  though  very  erroneously,  and  this 
irregular  punctuation  was  retained  in  the  Venice  and  other 
early  editions  of  tlie  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  further  impc. 
feet  attempts  towards  regular  pointing  were  made  both  in  the 
Complutensian  and  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  until  at  length 
the  elder  Buxtorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  pub- 
lished at  Basil,  undertook  the  thankless  task*  of  improving 
the  punctuation  of  the  Targums,  according  to  such  rules  as 
he  had  formed  from  the  pointing  which  he  had  found  in  the 
Chaldee  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and  his 
method  or  punctuation  is  followed  in  Bishop  Walton^s 
Polyglott 

1.  The  Targum  or  Onkxlos. — ^It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty at  what  time  Onkelos  flourished,  nor  of  what  nation 
he  was :  Professor  Eichhom  conjectures  that  he  was  a  nattve 
of  Babylon,  first,  because  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Babylonish 
Talmud ;  secondly,  because  his  dialect  is  not  the  Chaldee 
spoken  in  Palestine,  but  much  purer,  and  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  style  of  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  and,  lastly,  because 
he  has  not  interwoven  any  of  those  fabulous  narratives  to 
which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  so  much  attached,  and 
from  which  they  could  with  difficulty  refmin.  The  gene- 
rally received  opmion  is,  that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
and  a  disciple  of  Uie  celebrated  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  flourished 
about  fifly  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and  consequently 
that  Onkelos  was  contemporary  with  fiur  Saviour :  Bauer 
and  Jahn,  however,  place  him  in  the  second  century.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  comprises  the  Pentateuch  of  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  all  the  others  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  style, 
and  its  general  freedom  from  idle  legends.  It  is  rather  a 
version  than  a  paraphrase,  and  rendere  the  Hebrew  text  word 
for  word,  with  so  much  accuracy  and  exactness,  that  being 
set  to  the  same  musical  notes,  with  the  original  Hebrew,  it 
could  be  read  or  cantillated  in  tlie  same  tone  as  the  latter  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Jews.  And  this  we  find  was 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  up  to  the  time  of  Rabbi  Elias  Le- 
vita;  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  expressly  states  that  the  Jews  read  the  law  in  their 

•  Wre  Simon,  Hlat.  Crit  du  Vieax  Teat.  Hr.  H.  c  vlil.  has  censured  Bai- 
torfa  mode  of  pointing  the  Chaldee  peraphraeea  with  greet  aererity;  ob> 
serring,  that  he  would  haTe  dooe  mueh  belter  If  he  had  more  diiigeBUy 
exaaiined  manuacrtpls  that  ware  more  correcttj  pointed. 
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miagegiies,  fint  in  Hebrew  and  then  in  the  Taxipam  of 
Onkdos.  Thla  TVirffam  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Alfonso  de  Zamoia,  Paulns  Fagins,  Beroaidinus  Baldus,  and 
Andrew  de  Leon  of  Zamora.* 

•  U.  The  second  Targom,  which  is  a  more  liberal  paraphrase 
of  the  Pentateuch  than  the  preceding,  is  usually  called  the 
Tabsvii  or  THE  PsEUDO^oNATHAM,  bciog  ascribed  by  many 
to  Jonathan  Ben  Uaziel,  who  wrote  the  much  esteemed  para- 
phrase on  the  prophets.  But  the  difference  in  the  style  and 
diction  of  this  Targum,  which  is  very  impure,  as  well  as  in 
the  method  of  paraphrasing  adopted  in  it,  clearly  proves  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jonathan  Ben  iTzaiel,  who 
indeed  sometimes  indulges  in  aflegories,  and  has  introduced 
a  few  barbarisms;  but  this  Tarffum  on  the  law  abounds  with 
the  most  idle  Jewish  legends  that  can  well  be  conceived : 
which,  together  with  the  barbarous  and  foreign  words  it 
contains,  render  it  of  very  little  utility.  From  its  mention- 
ing  the  six  parts  of  the  l\ilmtKi  (on  fixed,  xxvi.  9.),  which 
coQipilation  was  not  written  till  two  centuries  after  the  birth 
of  Christ;— Cofutoit/tm»p/e  (on  Num.  xxiv.  19.),  which  city 
was  id  ways  Called  Byzantium  until  it  received  its  name  from 
Constantino  the  Great,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  the  LonUfordM  (on  Num.  xxiv.  24.),  whoSe  firat  irrup- 
tion into  I^ly  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  570;  and  the 
Turks  (on  den.  x.  2.),  who  did  not  become  conspicuous  till 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, — Gleamed  men  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  this  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan 
eoold  not  have  been  written  before  the  seventh,  or  even  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  probably  compiled  from  older  inter- 
pretations. This  Chaldee  paraphrase  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Anthony  Ralph  de  Chevalier,  an  eminent  French 
Protestant  divine,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

III.  The  Jerusalem  Taboum,  which  also  paraphrases  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  derives  its  name  from  the  dialect  in 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  para- 
phrase, sometimes  omitting  whole  verses,  or  even  chaptere ; 
at  other  times  explaining  only  a  single  word  of  a  verse,  of 
which  it  sometimes  gives  a  twofold  interpretation;  and  at 
othera,  Hebrew  words  are  inserted  without  an^  explanation 
whatever.  In  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the  para- 
phrase of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose  legendary  tales  are 
here  frequently  repeated,  abridged,  or  expanded.  From  the 
impurity  of  its  style,  and  the  number  ot  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Peraian  words  which  it  contains,  Bishop  Walton,  Caipzov, 
Wolfius,  and  man}r  other  eminent  philolc^era,  are  of  opmion, 
that  it  is  a  compilation  by  several  authora,  and  consists  of 
extracts  and  collections.  From  these  internal  evidences,  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century  has  been  assigned  as 
its  probable  date ;  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  eighth  or  perhaps  the  ninth  century.  This 
Targnm  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Chevalier  and  by 
Francis  Taylor. 

IV.  The  Taroum  or  Jonathan  Bek  Uzzixl. — ^According 
to  the  talmudical  traditions,  the  author  of  this  paraphrase  was 
chief  of  the  eighty  distinguished  schdare  ot  Rabbi  Hillel 
ihe  elder,  and  a  feliow-disciple  of  Simeon  the  Just,  who  bore 
the  in&nt  Messiah  in  his  arms :  consequently  he  would  be 
nearly  contemporary  with  Onkelos.  Wolfius,"  however, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  he  flourished  a  short 
time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  compiled  the  work  which 
beara  his  name,  from  more  ancient  Targums,  that  had  been 
preserved  to  his  time  by  oral  tradition.  Trom  the  silence  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  concerning  this  Targum,  of  which  they 
coukl  not  but  have  availed  themselves  if  it  had  reallyexisted 
in  their  time,  and  also  from  its  being  cited  in  the  Talmud, 
both  Bauer  and  Jahn  date  it  much  later  than  is  generally  ad- 
mitted :  the  former,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  its  true  date 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  the  latter,  from  the  inequalities 
of  stjle  and  method  observable  in  it,  considere  it  as  a  com- 
pilation from  the  interpretations  of  several  learned  men,  made 
about  the  close  of  the  thiid  or  fourth  centuiy.  This  para- 
phrase treaU  on  tive  PropheU,  that  is  (according  to  the  Jew- 
ish classification  of  the  sacred  writings),  on  me  books  of 
Joshua,  Judjges,  1  &2  Sam.  1  & 2  Kings,  who  are  termed  the 
former  prophets;  and  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  who  are  designated  as  the  biter  pro- 
phets. Though  the  style  of  this  Targum  is  not  so  pure  and 
elegant  as  that  of  Onkelos,  yet  it  is  not  disfigured  by  those 
legendary  tales  and  numerous  foreign  and  barbarous  words 

>  The  fuUeat  informatioo,  concemtnf  the  Tannm  of  Onkelos,  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  dieqiiisition  of  O.  B.  Winer,  entitled  De  Onkeloao  ejusqae 
Paraphraai  Chaldaica  Diaeertatio,  4to.    Updae,  1820. 

•  Blbliotheca  Hebnica.  torn.  L  p.  UfiO. 
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which  ahionnd  in  the  latter  Targums.  Both  the 
and  method  of  interpretation,  however,  are  irregular :  in  1 
exposition  of  the  former  prophets,  the  text  is  more  closely 
rendered  than  in  that  on  tne  latter,  which  is  less  accurate,  as 
well  as  more  parephrastical,  and  interapereed  with  some  tra- 
ditions and  fabulous  legends.  In  order  to  attach  the  greater 
authority  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Jews, 
not  satisfied  with  making  him  contemporary  with  the  pro- 

Ehets  Malachi,  Zacharian,  and  Hagra,  ana  asserting  that 
e  received  it  from  their  lips,  have  related,  that  while  Jona- 
than was  composing  his  paraphrase,  there  was  an  earthquake 
for  forty  leagues  around  iiim ;  and  that  if  any  bird  himpened 
to  pass  over  him,  or  a  fly  alighted  on  his  paper  whue  wri- 
ting, they  were  immediately  consumed  by  nre  from  heaven, 
wiUiout  any  iniury  being  sustained  either  by  his  person  or 
his  paper ! !  The  whole  of  this  Targum  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Alfonzo  de  Zamora,  Andrea  de  Leon,  and  Conrad 
Pellican ;  and  the  paraphrase  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
by  Immanuel  TVemellius. 

V.  The  Taroum  on  the  Citubim,  Haoiographa,  or  Holy 
Writings,  is  ascribed  by  some  Jewish  writers  to  HafJose^  or 
Rabbi  Joseph,  surnamed  the  one-eyed  or  blind,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Sora,  in  the  third 
century ;  though  othera  affirm  that  its  author  is  unknown. 
The  style  is  barbarous,  impure,  and  very  unequal,  interepersed 
with  numerous  digressions  and  leeendary  narratives:  on 
which  account  the  younger  BuxtorC  and  after  him  Bauer 
and  Jahn,  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  a  compilation  of 
later  times ;  and  this  sentiment  appeara  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect. Dr.  Prideaux  characterizes  its  language  as  the  most 
corrupt  Chaldee  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect  The  translatora  of 
the  precedinjg  Targum,  tofjpether  with  Arias  Montanus,  luive 
given  a  Latin  veraion  of  this  Targum. 

VI.  The  Taroum  on  the  MEouxonrH,  or  five, books  of 
Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  SonffS,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Ruth,  and  Esther,  is  evidenUy  a  compilation  by  several  pei^ 
sons :  the  barbarism  of  its  style,  numerous  digressions,  and 
idle  legends  which  are  inserted,  all  concur  to  prove  it  to  be 
of  late  date,  and  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century. 
The  paraphrase  on  the  biook  of  Ruth  and  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed  portion :  Ecclesiastes  is 
more  freely  paraphrased  ;  but  the  text  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon is  absolutely  lost  amidst  the  diffuse  eircumecription  of  its 
author,  and  his  dull  glosses  and  fabulous  additions. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  The  Three  Targums  on  the  Book  of 
EsTHER.^This  book  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  Jews ;  which  circumstance  induced  them 
to  translate  it  repeatedly  into  the  Chaldee  dialect.  Three 
paraphrases  on  it  have  been  printed :  one  in  the  Antwerp 
Polyglott,  which  is  much  shorter  and  contains  fewer  digres- 
sions than  the  othera ;  another  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott, 
which  is  more  diffuse,  and  comprises  more  numerous  Jewish 
fables  and  traditions ;  and  a  third,  of  which  a  Latin  veraion 
was  published  by  Francis  Taylor;  and  which,  according  to 
Carpzov,  is  more  stupid  and  diffuse  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding.   They  are  all  three  of  very  late  date. 

X.  A  Taroum  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  unknown  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  was 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Erfurt,  belongingto  the  ministera 
of  the  Augsburg  confession,  by  Matthias  Frederick  Beck ; 
who  published  it  in  1680,  3,  4,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
Another  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam  by  the  learned 
David  Wilkins  (1715,  4to.),  from  a  manuscript  in  the  uni- 
veraity  library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  more  complete  than 
Beck^  edition,  and  supplies  many  of  its  deficiences.  This 
Targum,  however,  is  of^  very  little  value ;  like  all  the  other 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  it  blends  legendary  tales  with  the  nar^ 
rative,  and  introduces  numerous  Greek  words,  such    as 

XI.  Of  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  above  noticed,  the 
Tarffums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  most 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  who  implicitly  receive  their  ex- 
positions of  doubtful  passages.  Shickhard,  Mayer,  Helvi- 
cus,  Leusden,  Hottinser,  and  Dr.  Prideaux,  have  conjectured 
that  some  Chaldee  Targum  was  in  use  in  the  synagogue 
where  our  Lord  read  Isa.  Ixi.  1,2.  (Luke  iv.  17 — 19.) ;  and 
that  he  quoted  Psal.  xxii.  1.  when  on  the  cross  (Matt.  xvii. 
46.),  not  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  out  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase. But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  this  hypothesis :  for  as  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramaean 
dialect  was  spoken  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  at  least  as  probable 
that  Jesus  Christ  interpreted  the  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular 
dialect  in  the  firat  instance,  as  that  he  should  have  read  from 
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a  Targiim ;  and,  when  on  the  croea,  it  was  perfectly  natanl 
that  he  should  apeak  in  the  aame  lanffuage,  rather  than  in  the 
Biblical  Hebrew ;  which,  we  have  tQieady  seen,  waa  culti- 
▼ated  and  atudied  by  the  priesta^  and  Levitea  as  a^  learned 
language.  The  Targum  ot  Rabbi  Joseph  the  Blind,  in  which 
the  words  cited  by  our  Lord  are  to  oe  found,  is  so  long 
posterior  to  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence.  So  numerous,  indeed,  are  the  varia- 
tions, and  so  arbitrary  are  ^the  alterations  occurring  in  tlie 
manuscripts  of  the  Cnaldee  paraphrases,  that  Dr.  Kennicott 
has  clearly  proved  them  to  have  been  designedly  altered  in 
compliment  to  the  previously  corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
text ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  **  alteraiiona  have  been 
made  wilfully  in  the  Chaidee  paraphrase  to  render  that  para- 
phrase, in  some  places,  more  conformable  to  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  where  those  Hebrew  words  are  supposed 
to  be  right,  but  had  themselves  been  corrupted.'*!  But  not- 
withstanding all  their  deficiencies  and  interpolations,  the 
Targums,  especially  thoee  of  Onkeloa  and  Jonathan,  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, not  only  as  they  supply  the  meanings  of  words  or 
phrases  occumng  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
oecause  they  reflect  conaiderable  light  on  the  Jewish  rites, 
ceremonies,  laws,  customs,  usages,  &c.  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  both  Testaments,  But  it  is  in  establishing  the  genuine 
meaning  of  particular  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  in 
oppoaitioa  to  the  false  explications  of  the  Jews  and  Anti- 
tnnitarians,  that  these  Targuma  are  pre-eminently  useful. 
Bishop  Walton,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Pfeiffer,  Carpsov,  and  Ram- 
bach,  have  illustrated  this  remark  by  numerous  examples. 
Bishop  Patrick,  and  Dra.  Gill  and  Clarke,  in  their  respective 
Commentariea  on  the  Bible,  have  inserted  many  valuable 
elucidationa  from  the  Chaidee  paraphrasts.  Leusaen  recom- 
mends that  no  one  should  attempt  to  read  their  writings,  nor 
indeed  to  learn  the  Chaidee  dialect,  who  is  not  previously 
well-grounded  in  Hebrew :  be  advises  the  Chaidee  text  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra  to  be  firat  read  either  with  his  own  Chaidee 
Manual,  or  with  BuxtorTs  Hebrew  and  Chaidee  Lexicon ; 
after  which  the  Targuma  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  may  be 
perused,  with  the  help  of  BuxtorTs  Chaidee  and  Syriac 
Lexicon,  and  of  De  Lara's  woHk,  Dt  Convenientia  Voeabuh- 
rum  RMinieorum  cum  Qrwds  d  guilnudam  aUia  Unguis 
EurftpmU,  Amstelodami,  1648,  4to.>  Those,  who  may  be 
able  to  procure  it,  may  more  advantageously  study  Mr. 
Riggs*s  Manual  of  the  Chaidee  Language,  Boston,  (Massa- 
chusette),  1833.  8vo. 

$  3.  ON  THE  AirciKirr  obkxk  vbbsioiis  or  the  old  testament. 

L  The  Sbfpuaoikt  ; — 1.  HUtory  of  ii  ; — 8.  A  critical  ac- 
count  of  ito  execution  / — 3.  What  manuMcripto  -mere  ueed 
by  ite  authore  ;~4.  Account  of  the  biblical  labouro  of 
.  Origin  i — 6.  ji/^tice  of  the  recenoione  or  edition*  of  JSu^ 
oebiuo  and  Pamphilue,  of  Lucian^  and  of  Heoychiuo  / 
6.  Peculiar  importance  of  the  Septuagini  Vernon  in  the 
criticiom  and  interpretation  of  the  AVw  Teotament^-^^  Ac- 
count of  other  Greek  veroione  of  the  Old  Teotament  f 
—1.  Veroion  of  AaviLA  ; — %,  Of  TaxoDOTioir ; — 8.  Of 
Stxmachvs  ;— ^,  5,  6.  Anonymoue  veroione^-^UL  Refer' 
enceo  in  ancient  wumutcripto  to  other  vertione, 

I.  Among  the  Greek  versiona  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Alexandrian  or  Sbptuaoint,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable;  and  was  held  in  so  much 
esteem  both  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  first  Christians,  as  to 
be  constantly  read  in  the  synagogues  and  churches.  Hence 
it  is  uniformly  cited  by  the  early  fathers,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  from  this  version  all  the  translations  into  other 
languages,  which  were  anciently  approved  by  the  Christian 
church,  were  executed  (with  the  exception  of  the  Syriac), 
as  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  Ola  Italic 
or  Uie  Latin  Vereion  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  and 
to  this  day  the  Septoagint  is  exclusively  read  in  the  Greek 
and  most  other  OnentS  churches.*  This  version  has  derived 

<  Dr.  Kennleott's  Secood  DiMertAtlon,  pp.  167—109. 

•  See  a  Dotic«  of  the  principal  editions  or  the  Chaidee  Panphrawa  In  the 
BnuooiuvHiOAL  Appsndix  to  Vol.  II.  Pakt  1.  Chap.  I.  Sbct.  v.  f  1. 

•  Walton,  Prol.  c.  ix.  (pp.  333-~469.) ;  from  which,  and  from  the  following 
authoritiea,  our  aecoont  of  the  8epcua|[int  la  derived.  tIz.  Bauer,  Critica 
Baera,  pp.  '213—273.  who  haa  chielly  followed  Body's  book,  hereafter  no- 
ticed, In  the  hiatorj  of  the  SeMuaaint  veraion :  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection, 

rrt  U.  book  i.  aub  anno  277.  (roLli.  pp.  27—49.) ;  Maach'a  Preface  to  part 
of  hia  editfon  of  Le  Long's  Bibttofheca  flacra,  In  which  thehistorT  or  the 
Beptoaglnt  veraion  is  minuteW  examined ;  Moms,  in  Emeatl,  toI.  11.  pp. 
fiO-81. 101—119.;  Carpiov,  CnUca  Bacn,  pp.  481— £61. ;  Blaachand  Boer- 


its  name  either  from  die  Jewish  aocoont  of  seveaty-4wo  per- 
sons having  been  employed  to  make  it,  or  from  its  havingr  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  great  coawm  of 


the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or,  more  correctty,  o^ 
seventy-two  persons.— -Much  uncertainty,  however,  has  pr^ 
vailed  conceming  the  real  history  of  tnis  ancient  version 
and  while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its  miraculon: 
and  divine  origin,  other  eminent  philologists  havsTlabonTe* 
to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  executed  by  several  persoir 
and  at  different  times. 

1.  According  to  one  account,  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  king 
of  Egypt,  caused  this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  library  which  he  had  founded  at  Alexandria,  at  the  re- 
quest and  with  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  his  principal  librarian.  For  this  purpose  it  is  reported 
that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  two  distinguished  officers 
of  his  court,  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  embassy  to  Eleazar,  then 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  to  reauest  of  the  latter  a  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  tnere  might  also  be  sent  to  him 
seventy-two  persons  (six  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes),  who  were  eoually  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages.  These  learned  men  were  accordingly 
shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pharos:  where,  having  agreed  in 
the  translation  of  each  period  after  a  mutual  conference,  De- 
metrius wrote  down  their  version  as  they  dictated  it  to  him ; 
and  thtt^  in  the  space  of  seventy-two  days,  the  whole  was 
accomplished.  This  relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed 
to  Ansteas  himself,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
greatly  disputed.  If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is 
the  case,  this  piece  is  a  forgery,  it  was  made  at  a  vety  eariy 
period ;  for  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Josephos,  who 
has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities.  The  veracity 
of  Aristeas's  narrative  was  not  questioned  until  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century :  at  which  time,  indeed,  biblical 
criticism  was,  comparatively,  in  its  infancy.  Vivos,*  Sea- 
liger,*  Van  Dale,«  Dr.  Prideaux,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Hody,' 
were  the  principal  writers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  who  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  pietended 
narrative  of  Ariateas;  and  though  it  was  ably  vimTicated  by 
Biahop  Walton,"  Isaac  Vossius,*  Whi8ton,>o  Brett,"  and 
other  modem  writera,  the  majority  of  the  learned  in  our  own 
time  are  fully  agreed  in  considenng  it  as  fictitious. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  who  also  notices  the  Septuagint  version, 
waa  ignorant  of  most  of  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Aris- 
teas ;  but  he  relates  others  which  appear  net  less  extraordi- 
nary. According  to  him,  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  sent  to 
Palestine  for  some  learned  Jews,  whose  number  he  does  not 
specify :  and  these  going  over  to  the  island  of  Pharoe,  there 
executed  ao  many  distinct  versions,  all  of  which  so  exaetiy 
and  uniformly  agreed  in  sense,  phrases,  and  words,  as  proved 
them  to  have  beien  not  common  interpreters ;  but  men  pro- 
phetically inspired  and  divinely  directed,  who  had  every 
word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  throughout  the 
entire  translation.  He  adds  that  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Isle  of  Pharoa,  where 
the  version  was  made,  until  his  time,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  it,  and  to  thank  God  for  so  great  a  benefit.^ 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  about  one  hundred  yean  after  Philo,  relates^^  a  simi- 
lar story,  with  the  addition  of  the  seventy  interpreters  bong 
shut  up  each  in  hia  own  separate  cell  (whicii  had  been 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  oraer  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns) ; 
and  that  here  they  composed  so  many  distinct  versions, 
word  for  word,  in  the  very  same  expressions,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  king;  who,  not  donoting  that  this  veraion 
was  divinely  inspired,  loaded  the  interpreters  with  honours, 

n^r'a  edition  of  Le  Long 'a  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  IL  vol.  li.  pp.  216— 22a 
26&— 304. ;  Tbomaa,  lutroductio  in  Hermeneuticam  Socruoi  utriuaque  Tea- 
tamentl,  pp.  228—253. ;  Harlca,  Brevior  Nolitia  UUeraturv  Griecs^  pp.  fi38 
—643. ;  and  Reooiiard,  Annalea  de  i'lmprluierie  dee  Aldea,  torn.  i.  p.  140. 
dee  alao  Orifenia  Hexapla,  a  Montfcucon,  torn.  1.  Prelim.  Diaa.  pp.  17—36. 
K/tUl  account  of  the  manuacripia  and  editiona  of  the  Greek  Scripturea  ia 
riven  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i.  or  the  edition  of  the  Seplua^t  commenced 
By  the  late  Rev.  I>r.Hulnie%  of  which  an  account  la  given  m  the  Appendix 
to  Vol.  II. 
«  In  a  note  on  Aufuatine  de  Civitate  Del,  lib.  vill.  e.  42. 

•  In  a  note  on  Euaebiua'a  Chronicle^  no.  mdccxxxiv. 

•  Dlaaertatlo  auper  Ariatea,  de  lxx  mterpretibua.  Ac.    Amat  1706^  4t<k. 
t  De   Bibliorum  Grsicorum  Textibua,  Veraionibua  Orocia,  et  JLatiDi 

VulgatA,  iibii  iv.  cul  prnmittitur  Ariates  Hiatoria,  folio,  Oxon.  1706. 

•  Prol.  c.  ix.  *3-l0.  pp.  33&-3e9. 

•  De  uix.  InlerpreUbua,  Hag.  Com.  1661, 4to. 

<•  In  the  Appendix  to  hia  work  on  "  The  Literal  AccompHahmmt  of  8enp> 
tore  Prophcciea,"  London,  1724.  8vo. 
*i  Diaaeitation  on  the  Septuafint,  in  Blaliop  Wataon'a  Collection  ofllMo 


togical  Tracta,  voL  W.  p.  20.  el  aef. 
••DeVitalloaia,lib.U. 
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and  diflxnisaed  them  to  their  own  conntry,  with  ma||[nifioent 
preeents.  The  gpod  father  adds,  that  the  ruins  of  these  cells 
were  visible  in  his  time.  But  this  narrative  of  Justin^s  is 
directly  at  variance  wi^  several  circumstances  recorded  by 
Aristeas ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  previous  conference  or 
deliberation  of  the  translators^  and,  aoove  all,  the  very  im- 
portant point  of  the  version  beinff  dictated  to  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereos.  Epiphaoius,  a  writer  ofthe  fourth  century,  attempts 
to  harmonize  all  these  accounts  by  shutting  op  the  translators 
two  and  two,  in  thirty-six  cells,  where  they  might  consider 
or  deliberate,  and  by  stationing  a  copyist  in  each  cell,  to 
whom  the  translators  dictated  their  labours :  the  result  of  all 
which  was  the  production  of  thirty-six  inspired  versions, 
agreeing  most  uniformly  together. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Samaritans  have  tradi- 
tions in  favour  of  their  version  of  the  Pentatenc''  'equally 
extravagant  with  those  preserved  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Sa- 
maritan Chronicle  of  Abul  Phatach,  which  was  compiled  in 
the  fourteen^  centory'from  ancient  and  modem  authors  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  there  is  a  story  to  the  followinflr  effect : — 
That  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign^ 
directed  his  attention  to  the  difference  subsisting  between  the 
Samaritans  and  Jews  concerning  the  law ;  the  former  receivin(r 
only  the  Pentateuch,  and  rejecUng  every  other  work  ascribed 
to  Xpe  prophets  by  the  Jews.  In  order  to  determine  this  differ- 
ence, ne  commanded  the  two  nations  to  send  deputies  to 
Alexandria.  The  Jews  intrusted  this  mission  to  (harj  the 
Samaritans  to  Aaron^  to  whom  several  other  associates  were 
added.  Separate  apartmente,  in  a  particular  quarter  of  Alex- 
andria', were  assigned  to  each  of  these  strangers ;  who  were 
prohibited  from  having  any  personal  intercourse,  and  each  of 
them  had  a  Greek  scribe  to  write  his  version.  Thus  were 
the  law  and  other  Scriptures  translated  by  the  Samaritans ; 
whose  version  being  most  carefully  examined,  the  king  was 
convinced  that  their  text  was  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Jews.  Such  is  the  narrative  of  Abul  Phatach,  divested  how- 
ever of  numerous  marvellous  circumstances,  with  which  it  has 
been  decorated  by  the  Samaritans ;  who  are  not  surpassed 
even  by  the  Jews  in  their  partiality  for  idle  legends. 

A  fact,  buried  under  sucn  a  mass  of  fables  as  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint  has  been  bv  the  historians  who  have  pre- 
tended to  record  it,  necessarily  loses  all  ite  historical  charac- 
ter, which  indeed  we  are  fully  iustified  in  disregarding  alto- 
gether. Although,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  truth  is 
concealed  under  this  load  of  fables,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  discern  the  truth  from  what  is  false :  the  follow- 
ing, however,  is  the  result  of  our  researches  concerning  this 
celebrated  version : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  seventy  interpreters,  as  they  are 
ealled,  executed  their  version  of  the  Penteteuch  during  the 
joint  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  his  son  Philadelphus. 
The  Pseudo-Aristeas,  Josephus,  Philo,  and  many  other  writ- 
ers, whom  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate,  relate  that  this  ver- 
sion was  made  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  or  Philadel- 
j^us :  Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  nowever,  among  the  rabbins, 
Theodoret,  and  many  other  Christian  writers,  refer  ite  date  to 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Now  these  two  traditions  can 
be  seeonciled  only  by  supposing  the  version  to  have  been  per- 
formed during  the  two  years  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
shared  the  throne  with  his  father ;  which  date  coincides  with 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third 
olympiad,  that  is,  about  the  years  286  and  285  before  the 
Tulgar  Christian  seta.  Further,  this  version  was  made  neither 
by  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  nor  at  the  request  nor  under  the 
superintendence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  but  was  volunterfiv 
undertaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  use  of  their  countrvmen.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  at  the  period  above  noticed,  there  was  a 
great  multitude  of  Jews  settled  in  Egvpt,  particularly  at 
Alexandria :  these,  being  most  strictly  oBservant  of  the  reli- 

glous  institutions  and  usages  of  their  forefathers,  had  their 
anhedrin,  or  grand  council,  composed  of  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  members,  and  very  numerous  synagogues,  in  which  the 
law  was  read  to  them  on  every  Sabbath ;  and  as  the  bulk  of 
the  common  people  were  no  longer  acquainted  with  biblical 
Hebrew  (the  Greek  language  alone  being  used  in  their  ordi- 
nary intercourse),  jt  became  necessary  to  translate  the  Pen- 
tateuch into  Greek  for  their  use.  This  is  a  far  more  probable 
account  ofthe  origin  ofthe  Alexandrian  version  than  the  tra- 
ditions above  stat^.  If  this  translation  had  been  made  by 
public  authority,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  who  would  have 
examined,  and  perhaps  corrected  it,  if  it  had  been  the  work 
of  a  single  individual,  previously  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of 


their  approbation,  and  Introdncing  it  into  the  synagogues.  In 
either  case  the  translation  would,  probably,  be  denominated 
the  Septuagint,  because  the  Sanhedrin  was  composed  of 
seventy  or  seventy-two  members.  It  |s  even  possible  that 
the  Sanhedrin,  in  order  to  ascertein  the  fidelity  of  the  work, 
might  have  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned  men,  of  whose 
assistance  and  advice  they  would  have  availed  diemselves  in 
examining  the  version.  This  fact,  if  it  could  be  proved  (for 
it  is  offered  as  a  mere  conjecture),  would  account  for  the  story 
of  the  king  of  Egypt's  sending  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem. 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstence  which  proves  that,  in 
executing  this  translation,  the  synagogues  were  originally  in 
contempuition,  viz.  that  all  the  ancient  writers  unanimously 
concur  in  saying  that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  translated. 
I'he  five  books  of  Moses,  indeed,  were  the  only  books  read  in 
the  synagogues  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king 
of  Syria;  who  having  forbidden  that  practice  m  Palestine, 
the  Jews  evaded  his  commands  by  substituUng  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch the  reading  of  the  prophetic  books.  When,  after^ 
wards,  the  Jews  were  delivered  irom  the  tyranny  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  they  read  the  law  and  the  prophete  alternately  in 
their  synagogues ;  and  the  same  custom  was  adopted  by  the 
Hellenistic  or  Graecizing  Jews. 

3.  But  whatever  was  the  real  number  of  the  authors  of  the 
version,  their  introduction  of  Coptic  words,  (such  as  m^,  ^xh 
f*M^»9y  &c.)  as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas  purely  Hebrew 
altogether  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  clearly  prove  that  they 
were  natives  of  Egypt.  Thus  they  express  the  creation  of 
the  worid,  not  by  the  proper  Greek  word  KTlSiZ,  but  by 
rENE2]2,  a  term  employed  by  the  philosophers  of  Alexan- 
dria to  express  the  origin  of  the  universe..  The  Hebrew 
word  Thummim  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  which  signifies  perfec- 
tions, they  render  AAHeBi  A,  truth.^  The  difference  of  style 
also  indicates  the  version  to  have  been  the  work  not  of  one 
but  of  several  translators,  and  to  have  been  executeMi  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  best  qualified  and  most  able  among  them 
¥ra8  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  was  evidently 
master  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew :  he  has  for  the  most  part 
religiously  followed  the  Hebrew  text,  and  has  in  various 
instances  mtroduced  the  most  suiteble  and  best  chosen  ex- 
pressions. From  the  very  close  resemblance  subsisting  be- 
tween the  text  of  the  Greex  version  and  the  text  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  Louis  de  Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hassen- 
camp,  and  Bauer,  are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Alexan- 
drian version  made  it  from  the  Samariten  Peiftateuch.  And  in 
proportion  as  these  two  correspond,  the  Greek  differs  from 
the  Hebrew.  This  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the  de- 
clarations of  Origen  and  Jerome,  that  the  translator  found 
the  venerable  name  of  Jehovah  not  in  the  letters  in  common 
use,  but  in  very  ancient  characters ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
those  consonante  in  the  Septuagint  are  frequently  confounded 
together,  the  shapes  of  which  are  similar  in  the  Samaritan, 
but  not  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  This  hypothesis,  however 
ingenious  and  plausible,  is  by  no  means  determinate;  and 
what  militetes  most  against  it  is,  the  inveterate  enmity  sub- 
sisting between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  added  to  the  con- 
stant and  unvarying  testimony  of  antiquity  that  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Penteteuch  was  executed  by  Jews.  There  is 
no  other  way  by  which  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions, 
than  by  supposing  either  that  the  manuscripto  used  by  the 
Egyptian  Jews  approximated  towards  the  letters  and  text  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint made  use  of  manuscripte  written  in  ancient  charao- 
ters.a 

Next  to  the  Penteteuch,  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  execu 
tion,  ranks  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  author 
of  which.was  well  skilled  in  the  two  languages :  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion  that,  of  all  the  books  of  Uie  Septuagint,  the 
style  or  the  Proverbs  is  the  best,  the  translators  having 
clothed  the  most  ingenious  thoughte  in  as  neat  and  elegant 
language  as  was  ever  used  by  a  Pythagorean  sage,  to  express 
his  philosophic  maxims«'    The  translator  of  the  book  of  Job 

>  The  reason  of  this  appmn  from  Diodorus  Biculua,  who  informp  U8  that 
the  president  of  tlie  Egyptian  courts  of  justice  wore  round  his  neclc  a 
golden  chain,  at  which  was  suspended  an  image  set  round  with  precious 
stones,  which  was  called  tbcth,  i  wf^rnytfiv^v,  AxuSitsv  lib.  i.  c.  76.  torn. 
1.  pp.  286.  (edit  Bipont.)  Bauer,  (Crit  Sacr.  pp.  dl4,  !M6.X  and  Morus 
(Acroases  In  Emesti,  torn.  ii.  pp.  67—81.),  have  given  several  examples, 
proving  from  imemal  evidence  lliat  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version 
were  Egyptian. 

•  The  value  ofthe  Greek  version  ofthe  Pentateuch,  for  criticism  and  In* 
terpretatioD,  i«  minntelj  investigated  by  Dr.  Toepler.  Id  his  Dissertation 
De  Pentateuch!  Interpretationls  Alexandrine   Indolei  HaUs  Bazoouni, 

TjiilchMll%  Introd.  to  NewTeit  vol  i.  p.  113. 
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being  acquainted  with  the  Greek  poets,  hit  style  is  more 
eleffant  and  studied ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  and  consequently  his  Tersioo 
IS  ?ery  often  erroneous.  Many  of  the  historical  passages  are 
interpolated;  and  in  the  |>oetical  parts  there  are  seTeral  ras- 
sages  wanting :  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  job, 
specifies  as  many  as  seventy  or  eigfa^  yeraes.  Hiese  omis- 
sions were  supplied  by  Origen  from  llieodotion's  translation. 
The  book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  translated  till  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lagus :  for, 
in  chapter  viii.  verse  18.,  the  translator  has  introduced  the 
word  yunt,  a  word  of  GKillic  origin,  denoting  a  short  dart  or 
javelin  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into 
Greece  in  the  third  year  of  the  125th  oljnmpiad,  or  b.  c.  378. ; 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  event  that  the 
£g;yptian  kings  took  Gallic  mercenaries  into  their  pay  and 
service. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  book  of 
Esther,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  was  trans- 
lated. The  subscription  annexed  to  the  version  of  Esther 
expressly  states  it  to  h&ve  been  finished  on  the  fourth  year 
of  that  sovereign's  reign,  or  about  the  year  177  before  the 
Christian  era :  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  in  all  probability, 
"were  translated  still  later,  because  the  Jews  did  not  begin  to 
read  them  in  their  synagogues  till  about  the  year  170  before 
Christ.  The  Psalms  ami  Prophets  were  translated  by  men 
every  way  unequal  to  the  task :  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed 
among  the  Prophets ;  and  next  to  this  the  books  of  Amos  and 
Ezekiel  are  placed :  the  important  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were 
translated,  accordingto  Bishop  Lowth,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Pentateucn,  and  by  a  person  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  undertaking ;  there  being  nardly  any  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  so  ill  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  as  this 
of  Isaiah,  which  (together  with  other  parts  of  the  Greek 
version)  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  bad  condition,  incorrect, 
and  wim  frequent  omissions  and  interpolations :  and  so  very 
erroneous  was  the  version  of  Daniel,  that  it  was  totally  re- 
jected by  the  ancient  church,  and  llieodotion's  translation 
was  substituted  for  it.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  was 
discovered  and  published  at  Home  in  177d,  from  which  it 
appears  that  |ts  author  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language. 

No  date  has  ^n  assisned  for  the  translation  of  the  books 
of  Judges,  Ruth,  8amuel,  and  Kings,  which  appear  to  have 
been  executed  by  one  and  the  same  anthor;  who,  though  he 
does  not  make  use  of  so  many  Hebraisms  as  the  translators 
of  the  other  books,  is  yet  not  without  his  peculiarities. 

3.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  ver^ 
sion,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  briefly  to  notice  a  question 
which  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  biblical  philolo- 
gers,  viz.  from  wnat  manuscripts  old  the  seventy  interpreters 
execute  their  translation  )  Professor  lyschen*  has  offered  an 
hypothesis  that  they  did  not  translate  tne  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek,  but  that  it  was  transcribed  in  Hebreo-Greek 
characters,  and  that  from  this  transcript  their  version  was 
made :  this  hypothesis  has  been  examined  by  several  German 
critics,  and  by  none  with  more  acumen  than  by  Dathe,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  minor  prophets;'  but  as 
the  arguments  are  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment, 
this  notice  may  perhaps  suffice.  The  late  eminently  Earned 
Bishop  Horsley  doubts  whether  the  manuscripts  from  which 
the  Sratuagint  version  was  made  would  (if  now  extant)  be 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  credit  as  our  modem  Hebrew 
text,  notwithstanding  Uieir  comparatively  high  antiauity. 
*'  There  is,"  he  observes,  **  certainly  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezsar, 
perhaps  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  the  Hebrew  text 
was  in  a  much  worse  state  of  corruption  in  the  copies  which 
were  in  private  hands,  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  revi- 
sion of  the  sacred  books  by  Ezra.  These  inaccurate  copies 
would  be  multiplied  during  the  whole  period  of  the  captivity, 
and  widely  scattered  in  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Egypt ;  in  short, 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  dispersion.  The  text,  as  revised 
by  Ezra,  was  certainly  of  mucn  higher  credit  than  any  of 
these  copies,  notwithstanding  their  greater  antiquity.  Hi^ 
edition  sueceeded,  as  it  were,  to  the  privileges  of  an  autograph 
(the  autographs  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves  Being 
totally  lost),  and  was  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  die  only 

t  TeniMDMi  d«  vuita  CkxHeum  Bebrycoram  Vet  Tsit  WtL  Ctaoeribns 

RoMQck.  1773, 8vo  pp.  48-«.  81~UM. 
•  PobliilMKi  St  Bslle,  In  17»^  toSvo. 


source  of  authentic  text :  insomuch  that  the  comparative  merit 
of  any  text  now  extant  will  depend  upon  the  probable  degree 
of  its  approximation  to,  or  distance  from,  the  £sdrine  edition. 
Nay,  if  the  translation  of  the  lxx.  was  made  from  some  of 
those  old  manuscripts  which  the  dispersed  Jews  had  carried 
into  Egypt,  or  from  any  other  of  those  unauthedticated  copies 
(which  is  the  prevaifing  tradition  among;  the  Jews,  and  is 
very  probable,  at  least  it  cannot  be  confute),  it  will  be  likely 
that  toe  faultiest  manuscript  now  extant  differs  less  from  the 
genuine  Esdrine  text  than  those  more  ancient,  which  the 
version  of  the  lxx.  represents.  But,  much  as  this  considera- 
tion lowers  the  credit  of  the  lxx.  separately,  for  any  various 
reading,  it  adda  great  weight  to  the  consent  of  the  lxx.  with 
later  versions,  and  greater  still  to  the  consent  of  the  old  ver 


with  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew,  which  still  survive. 
And,  as  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  true  reading  may  be 
preserved  in  one  solitary  manuscript,  it  will  follow,  that  a 
true  reading  may  be  preserved  in  one  version :  for  the  manu- 
script which  contained  the  true  reading  at  the  time  when  the 
version  was  made,  may  have  perished  si  nee;  so  that  no  evi- 
dence of  the  reading  snail  now  remain,  but  the  version.*^' 

The  Septuagint  vereion,  though  originally  made  for  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired  the  highesr 
authority  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  subsequently  also  smons; 
Christians :  it  appears,  indeed,  that  the  legend  above  confated, 
of  the  translators  having  been  divinely  inspired,  was  invented 
in  Older  that  the  lxx.  might  be  held  in  the  greater  estimatioiL. 
Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Egypt,  has  evidently  followed  it 
in  his  allegorical  expositions  ot  the  Mosaic  law ;  and,  though 
Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  that  Joeephus,  who  was  a  native 
of  Palestine,  corroborated  his  work  on  Jewish  Antiquities 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Bauer,  and 
others,  have  shown  that  he  has  adhered  to  the  Septuagint 
throughout  that  work.  How  extensively  this  version  was 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  appears  from  the  solemn  sanction 
given  to  it  by  the  Inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
who  have  in  very  many  passages  quoted  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.^  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
earlier  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  were  unacquainted  with 
Hebrew :  notwithstanding  their  zeal  for  the  word  of  God, 
they  did  not  exert  themselves  to  learn  the  original  language 
of  toe  sacred  writings,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Greek  represen- 
tation of  them ;  judging  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  their  pious  labours.  '^The  Greek 
Scriptures  were  the  only  Scriptures  known  to  or  valued  by 
the  Greeks.  Tliis  was  the  text  commented  by  Chrysostom 
and  llieodoret;  it  vras  this  which  furnished  topics  to  Atha- 
nasius,  Naxiansen,  and  Basil.  From  this  fountain  the  stream 
was  derived  to  the  Latin  chuidi,  first,  by  the  Italic  or  Vul- 

Ste  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  made  from  the 
ptuagint,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
study  <^  the  Greek  fiithers.  It  was  by  this  borrowed  fight, 
that  the  Latin  fiithers  illuminated  the  western  hemisphere ; 
and,  when  the  age  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory  successively  passed  away,  this  was  the  light  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  next  dynasty  of  theolosists,  the  school- 
men, who  carried  on  the  work  of^theologicu  disquisition  by 
the  aid  of  this  luminary,  and  none  other.  So  that,  either  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin,  it  was  still  the  Septoaffint  Scriptures  that 
were  read,  explained,  and  quoted  as  sumority,  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  hundred  years.*'* 

Hie  Septuagint  version  retained  its  authority,  even  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  syiMgogue,  until  the  commenoemeot 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ :  when  the  Jews,  being  unable 
to  resist  the  arguments  fVom  prophecy  which  were  urged 
against  them  by  the  Christians,  ia  order  to  deprive  tfiem  of 
the  benefit  of  that  authority,  began  to  deny  that  it  agreed 
with  the  Hebrew  text  Further  to  discredit  the  character 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  instituted  a  solemn  fast,  on  the 
8th  day  or  the  month  Thebet  (Deoembo'),  to  execrate  the 
memory  of  its  having  been  made.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
measure,  we  are  assured  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the 
former  part  of  the  second  century,  that  they  proceeded  to 
expunge  several  passages  out  of  tne  Septnagmt;  and  aban- 
doning this,  adopted  the  version  of  Aquila,  a  proselyte  Jew 

•  Bidiop  Hontoj*!  Traaihtion  of  Hom^  Tnt  pp.  xizrl.  joczvii.  2d 
edit 

•  On  the  quoCatkms  flrom  dMOldTeMamenC  fan  the  New,  teeCbapCerlV. 
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of  Sinojm.  a  eity  of  Pontus  ;*  ^a  is  the  tranalation  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  and  not  tlie  Septuagint,  wiUi  which  it  haa 
been  confounded.' 

4.  The  great  use,  however,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Jewa  preTiouahrto  their  rejection  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
constant  nae  of  it  by  the  Christiana,  would  naturally  cause  a 
multiplication  of  copies;  in  which  numerous  errors  became 
introduced,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  negligence  or  in- 
accuracy of  transcribers,  and  from  glosses  or  marginal  notes, 
which  had  been  added  for  the  explanation  of  difficult  words, 
being  suffered  to  creep  into  the  text  In  order  to  remedy  this 
growing  evil,  Oriokn,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
undertook  the  laborious  task  of  collating  the  Greek  text  then 
in  use  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  with  other  Greek  transla- 
tions then  extant,  and  from  the  whole  to  produce  a  newreeen- 
non  or  revisal.  Twenty-eight  yean  were  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  arduous  work,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
collected  manuscripts  from  every  possible  quarter,  aided  (it 
is  said)  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  Ambrose,  an  opulent 
man,  whom  he  had  converted  from  the  Valentinian  heresy, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  seven  copyists  and  several  persons 
skilled  in  <»ligrapby,  or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  Origen 
commenced  his  labour  at  Caesarea,  a.,  d.  231 ;  and,  it  appears, 
finished  his  Polyglott  at  Tyro,  but  in  what  year  is  not  pre- 
cisely known. 

This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by  various  names 
among  ancient  writers ;  as  7kinq>ui^  Hexaploy  Odapla^  and 
Etmeapla, 

The  T^eirapla  contained  the  four  Greek  vereions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuaffint,  and  Thebdotion,  disposed  in  four 
columns :'  to  these  ne  added  two  columns  more,  containing 
the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  charactere,  and  also  in  Greek 
letters ;  these  six  columns,  according  to  Epiphanius,  formed 
the  Hexapla,  Having  subsequently  discovered  two  other 
Greek  versions  of  tome  parts  or  the  Scriptures,  usually  called 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding,  inserting 
them  in  their  respective  places,  and  thus  compost  the  OctO' 
pia  i  and  a  separate  translation  of  the  Psalms,  usually  called 
the  seventh  vereion,  being  afterwai^ls  added,  the  entire  work 
has  by  some  been  termed  the  Ermeaola,  This  appellation, 
however,  was  never  generally  adoptea.  But,  as  the  two  edi- 
tions made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name  of  the  Tetm- 
pla  and  Hexapla,  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  that  they  were  thus  called, 
not  from  the  number  of  the  columns,  but  of  the  versions, 
which  were  six,  the  seventh  containing  the  Psalms  only.« 
Bauer,  after  Montfaucon,  is  of  opinion,  that  Origen  edited 
only  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
real  fact.  The  following  specimens  from  Montfaucon  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  these  two  laborious 
works  :^— 

TETRAPLA. 
^  Gen.  i.  1. 
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AKTAAZ. 

mriiMAxos. 
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Oi'O. 

eXOAOTIQN. 

In  tiiis  specimen  the  version  of  Aauila  holds  the  first 
place,  as  being  most  literal ;  the  second  is  occupied  by  that 
of  Symmachus,  as  rendering  ad  senmsm  rather  than  ad  Uie' 
ram  g  the  third  by  tlie  Septuagint,  and  the  fourth  by  Theodo- 
tion*s  translation. 

>  On  this  tobjecC  the  render  to  referred  to  Dr.  Owen's  Inqalry  Into  the 
nreeent  Slate  orthefleptuagint  Version,  pp.  SV— 87.  (8to.  London,  1769.)  In 
pp.  12&->13a  he  has  proved  the  AJaUicaUonof  the  Bepinagtnt,  ttom  the  ver- 
•MDs  of  Aqolla  and  BxnMBachoa. 

•  Prideaai;  Ooonection,  vol.  iL  p.  60.  Ugbtlbot'i  Worka  voL  iL  pp. 
S06, 807. 

•  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  HolmesL  who  comnMneed  the  splendid  edition  of 
the  SepcnaRiot  nocieed  in  the  BibUof  raphlcal  Appendix  to  the  second  Toiume, 
waa  oroniniott  that  the  first  oolunn  of  the  Tetrapla  contained  the  K«iir«,  or 
Sepcoafint  text  eommonly  in  use,  collated  with  Hebrew  manoacrlpts  br 
Onf  en,  and  that  t  he  other  three  oolomna  were  oceapled  bj  the  versions 
of  Aboila,  Symmacbiis,  and  Theodotion. 

«  Dr.  Holines  thinks  that  the  text  of  the  Septoaffait  tai  the  Hexapla  was 
not  the  XeiK^  u  then  in  nse,  but  as  corrected  In  the  Tetoapls,  tad  perhaps 
improved  \j  farther  colhrtkms.  ^^ 

i  OrlgenisHeiapIs,  Pr»l*  DIh.  torn.  L  p.  lA. 


The  original  Hebrew  being  conaidered  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  wonc,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the  text,  in 
point  of  closeness  and  fidelity,  determined  its  rank  in  the 
order  of  the  columns :  thus  Aqni1a*s  version,  being  the  most 
faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the  sacred  text;  that  of  Symma- 
chus occupies  the  fourth  column ;  the  Septuagint,  the  fifUi  $ 
and  Theodotion's,  the  sixth.  The  other  three  anonymous 
translations,  not  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enioe- 
AFLA,  aocordinir  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
discovered  by  Origen.  Where  the  same  words  occurred  in 
all  the  other  Greek  versions,  without  being  particularly  spe- 
cified, Origen  designated  them  by  A  or  AO,  amtm,  the  rest ; 
— Oi  r,  or  the  three,  denoted  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion;— OiA,  or  the  four,  signified  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion ;  and  n,  iLtmr,  all  the  in- 
terpreters. 

The  object  of  Origen  being  to  correct  the  differences  found 
in  the  then  existing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  care- 
fully noted  the  alterations  made  by  him ;  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  might  consult  his  works,  he  made  nse 
of  the  following  marks : 

(1.)  Where  any  passages  appeared  in  the  Septuagint,  that 
were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  he  designated  them  by  an 
obehu  -4-  with  two  bold  points  :  also  annexed.  This  mark 
was  also  used  to  denote  words  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  added  by  the  Septuagint  tranalators,  either  for  the  sake 
of  eleijrance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  i 


f  3.)  To  passages  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  supplied  by  hunself  from  the  other  Greek  versions,  he 
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prefixed  an  asterisk  •)<:•  with  two  bold  points  :  also  annexed, 
in  order  that  his  additions  might  be  immediately  pereeiTed. 
These  supplementary  passages,  we  are  informed  by  Jerome, 
were  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Theodotion's  translation ; 
not  unfrequently  from  that  of  Aquila ;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  from  the  version  of  Symmachus;  and  sometimes 
from  two  or  three  together,  tfut,  in  ererj  case,  the  initial 
letter  of  each  translator's  name  was  placed  immediately  after 
the  asterisk,  to  indicate  the  source  whence  such  supplement- 
ary passage  was  taken.  And  in  lieu  of  the  very  erroneous 
Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  Theodotion's  translation  of 
that  book  was  inserted  entire. 

(3.)  Further,  not  only  the  passages  wanting  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint were  supplied  bv  Oriffen  with  the  asterisks,  as 
above  noticed,  but  also  where  that  version  does  not  appear 
accurately  to  express  the  Hebrew  original,  having  noted  the 
former  reading  with  an  obelus,  -i-,  he  added  the  correct  ren- 
dering from  one  of  the  other  translators,  with  an  asterisk 
subjoined.  Concerning  the  shape  and  uses  of  the  kmnitau 
and  hypokmniseut^  two  other  marks  used  by  Origen,  there 
is  so  sreat  a  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men,  that 
it  is  dimcult  to  determine  what  they  were.i  Dr.  Owen,  after 
Montfaucon,  supposes  them  to  have  been  marks  of  better  and 
more  accurate  renderings. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  compared  the  Samaritan  text 
with  the  Hebrew  as  received  by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their 
differences.  To  each  of  the  translations  inserted  in  his 
Hexapla  was  prefixed  an  account  of  the  author;  each  had 
its  separate  prolegomena;  and  the  ample  margins  were  filled 
with  notes.  A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomena  and 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved ;  but  nothing  re> 
mains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.' 

Since  Origen's  time,  biblical  critics  have  distinguished 
two  editions  or  exemnlars  of  the  Septuagint — ^the  Kairji  or 
common  text,  with  all  its  errors  andf  imperfections,  as  it 
existed  previously  to  his  collation ;  and  the  Hexaplar  text, 
or  that  corrected  by  Origen  himself.  For  nearly  nfty  years 
was  this  mat  man's  stupendous  work  buried  in  a  comer  of 
the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  the  very  great  ex- 
pense of  transcribing  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  private  individuals ;  and  here,  perhaps, 
it  might  have  perished  in  oblivion,  if  Eusebius  and  Pampni- 
lus  had  not  discovered  it,  and  deposited  it  in  the  library  of 
Pamphilus  the  martyr  at  Cesarea,  where  Jerome  saw  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  As  we  have  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  Ortgen's  autoffrapn  after  this  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  perished  in  Uie  year  653,  on  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  few  imperfect  fragments,  col- 
lected from  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Catens 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  a  work, 
which  in  the  present  improved  state  of  sacred  literature 
would  most  eminently  have  assisted  in  the  interpretation  and 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament 

5.  As  the  Septuagint  version  had  been  read  in  the  church 
from  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  so  it  continued  to 
be  used  in  most  of  the  Greek  churches ;  and  the  text,  as  cor- 
lected  by  Origen,  was  transcribed  for  their  use,  together  with 
his  critical  marks.  Hence,  in  the  progress  of  time,  from  the 
negligence  or  insccuracy  of  copyists,  numerous  enors  were 
introduced  into  this  version,  which  rendered  a  new  revisal 
necessary ;  and,  as  all  the  Greek  churches  did  not  receive 
Origen's  biblical  labours  with  equal  deference,  three  princi- 
pal recensions  were  undertaken  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  offer  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  was  the  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus  shout  the  year  300,  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  with 
the  whole  of  Origen's  critical  marks ';  it  was  not  only  adopted 
by  the  churches  of  Palestine,  but  was  also  deposited  in  almost 
every  library.  By  frequent  transcriptions,  however,  Origen's 
marxs  or  notes  oecame,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  so 
much  changed,  as  to  be  of  little  use,  and  were  finally  omitted : 
this  omission  only  augmented  the  evil,  since  even  in  the  time 
Tf  Jerome  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  know  what  belonged 
to  the  translators,  or  what  were  Origen's  own  corrections 

>  Mont&acon,  Prsliin.  ad  Hexapla,  torn.  i.  pp.  95—42.  Holmes,  Vetoa 
Testameniiim  OrBcom,  turn.  1.  Praefitt.  cap.  i.  sect,  i.— vil.  The  Arat  book 
of  Dr.  Holmea'a  erudite  preface  iatraoalaied  Into  Bngliah  In  the  Chrlatiao 
ObMrrer  for  1821,  toL  xz.  pp.  644-»ia  61&-4il&  676-663.  746—700. 

•  TIm  beat  edition  of  the  romaina  of  Orif  en'a  Hexapla  la  that  of  Mont- 
fhocon,  In  two  volamea,  foUo,  Pari^  1713^  On  the  character  and  value 
of  this  areat  work,  tome  exceDent  obaemokma  mav  be  found  in  a  diaaer* 
lanon,  bT  Emead,  entitled  "  Orirai  the  Eather  of  CTraaunatical  Interpreta^ 
tk»,"tnM|irtMl&i  Holla's  BibilcdEepertory.ToL  a  pp.  Mfr-^  New 
•  ofk,  1887. 


and  now  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  hopeless  task  tc 
distinguish  between  them.  Contemporary  with  the  edition 
of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  was  the  recension  of  the  Kc»«, 
or  Vulgate  text  of  the  Septuagint,  conducted  by  Lucian,  a 
presbvter  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  D.  3 1 1 .  He  took  the  Hebrew  text  for  the  basis  of  his  edi  tion, 
which  was  received  in  all  the  eastern  churches  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Antioch.  While  Lucian  was  prosecuting  his  biblical 
labours,  Hesychius,an  Egvptian  bishop,  undertook  a  similar 
work,  which  was  generally  received  in  the  churches  of 
Egypt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  fewer  altera- 
tions than  Lucian ;  and  his  edition  b  cited  by  Jerome  as  the 
Exempl&r  AUxandrinum,  Syncellus'  mentions  another 
revisal  of  the  Septuagint  text  by  Basil  bishop  of  Ccsarea: 
but  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  has  long  since 
perished.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  now  extant, 
as  well  as  the  printed  editions,  are  derived  Trom  the  three 
recensions  above  mentioned,  although  biblical  critics  are  by 
no  means  agreed  what  particular  recension  each  manuscript 
has  followed. « 

6.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  sacred  text  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  different  learned  men ;  while  some  have  elevated  ' 
to  an  equality  with  the  original  Hebrew,  others  have  rated  it 
fu  below  its  real  value.  The  great  authority  which  it  foi^ 
merly  enjoyed,  certainly  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  high  degree  of 
consideration.  It  was  executed  long  before  the  Jews  were 
prejudiced  against  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  and  it  waa 
the  means  of  preparing  the  world  at  large  for  his  appearance, 
by  making  known  the  types  and  prophecies  concerning  him. 
With  all  Its  faults  and  imperfections,  therefore,  this  version 
is  of  more  use  in  correcting  the  Hebrew  text  than  any  other 
that  is  extant ;  because  its  authors  had  better  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  propriety  and  extent  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
~  age  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  this  distance  of  tune. 

le  Seotuagint,  likewise,  being  written  in  the  same  dialect 
as  the  New  Testament  (the  formation  of  whose  style  was 
influenced  by  it),  it  becomes  a  very  important  source  of  in- 
terpretation :  for  not  only  does  it  frequently  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  genuine  reading,  but  also  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  particular  idiomatic  expressions  and  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  true  import  of  which  could  not  be  known  but 
from  their  use  in  the  Septuagint.'  Grotius,  Keuchenius, 
Biel,  and  Schleusner,  are  the  critics  who  have  most  success- 
fully applied  this  version  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

n.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,^  will  justify  the  length  of  the  preceding  account  of 
that  celebrated  version :  it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  no- 
tice the  other  ancient  Greek  translatioas,  which  have  idready 
been  incidentally  mentioned ;  via.  those  of  Aqidla,  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus,  and  the  three  anonymous  versions,  usually 
cited  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  from  which 
Origen  comoiled  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla. 

1.  The  Vernon  ^  KqfiiWAk. — The  author  of  this  translation 
was  s  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontos,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era  :  he  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent; and  having  renounced  Christianity,  he  undertook  his 
version,  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  to  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  for 
their  assistance  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians.  Yet 
he  did  not  on  this  account  pervert  passages  which  relate  to 
Christ  by  unfaithful  translations,  as  some  of  the  ancient 

■  Chionographla  ab  adamo  naque  ad  Diocleaianuni,  p.  903^ 

«  Dr.  Holmes  haa  given  a  copioua  and  interesiinx  account  of  the  editioaa 
of  Lucian  and  Heaycnius,  and  of  the  aourcea  of  tlie  Septuafint  text  in  Ihe 
manuacripu  of  the  Pentateuch,  wliich  are  now  extant.  1V>m.  i.  PraeC  cap. 
L  aect  viii.  ef  aeq. 

>  In  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1806  (vol.  ii.  part  I.  pp.  337—347.)  the  reader 
will  find  many  examplea  adduced,  conflrminc  the  remarka  above  offered, 
concerning  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

•  "The  Boole,"  aaya  the  profound  critic  Michaelis,  " moat  neceaaary  to 
be  read  and  understood  by  every  man  who  atudiea  the  New  Te«tameot,  ia 
without  doubt,  Uu  Septuagint ;  which  alone  has  been  of  more  service 
than  all  the  paaaaaes  from  the  profane  authors  collected  together.  It  should 
be  read  in  the  public  acboola  by  thoae  who  are  destined  for  the  church ; 
should  form  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  univeraty,  and  be 
the  constant  companion  of  an  expodtoi  of  the  New  Testament^*  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Test  vol.  I.  p.  177.— "About  the  year  1785,"  says  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  (q)oaking  of  his  biblical  laboursX  "  I  began  to  read  Uie  deptui^ 
gint  recularly.  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  more  ftiliy  with  ihe  phraaeolafy 
of  the  New  Teatament  n»e  •tudy  of  this  vertion  served  more  to  expand 
and  iUuminate  my  mind  than  aa  the  tkeohgieal  ttorka  I  had  ever  am- 
tutted.  I  had  proceeded  bat  a  short  way  in  it,  before  1  waa  convinced  that 
the  prejudksea  againat  It  were  utteriy  unfounded ;  and  that  it  woe  ofhtaU- 
cuiabU  advantage  towarda  a  proper  underetamding  of  the  literal  eenee  of 
JSferipttire,"   Dr.  Claiko'a  Gommeotaiy,  toL  1.  Gamna  Preftce^  p.  zr. 
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Christian  writers  tfaonprht:  for  the  examples  of  designed 
want  of  fidelity,  which  they  produce,  are  nothing  more  than 
etymological  renderings,  or  expressions  of  the  same  things 
in  other  words,  or  various  readings,  or  else  his  own  mistakes. 
Professor  Jahn  fixes  the  date  of  this  version  to  the  interval 
between  the  years  90  and  130 :  it  is  certain  that  Aauila  lived 
during  the  reigu  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  that  nis  trans- 
lation was  executed  before  the  year  160 ;  as  it  is  cited  both 
by  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  that  time,  and  by  Ire- 
noeus  between  the  years  170  and  176.  In  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Jews,  Aquila  renders  every  Hebrew  word 
by  the  nearest  corresponding  Greek  word,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  genius  ol  the  ureek  language :  it  is  therefore 
extremely  literal^  but  it  is  on  that  very  account  of  considera- 
ble importance  m  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
serves  to  show  the  readings  contained  in  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts of  his  time.  His  version  has  been  most  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  has  been  called  the  Hebrew 
Ferity,  as  if,  in  reading  it,  they  were  reading  the  Hebrew 
text  Itself.  Nearly  the  same  judgment  was  formed  of  it 
by  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  fathers;  who  must  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  this  version,  when  they  speak  of 
the  Hebrew.  Professor  Dathe  has  collated  several  passages 
from  this  translation,  and  has  applied  them  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  prophet  Hosea.*  As  the  result  of  his  comparison 
of  the  fragments  of  Aquila  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  states 
that  Aauila  had  nearly  the  same  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  we  have.  Which  almost  constant  agreement 
cannot  be  observed  without  much  satisfaction ;  because  it 
supplies  an  argument  of  no  mean  importance  for  refuting 
the  charges  of  those  who  assert  that  the  modem  Hebrew 
text  is  very  greatly  corrupted.  The  fragments  of  Aquila 
and  of  the  other  Greek  versions  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, first  by  Flaminio  Nobili,  in  his  notes  to  the  Roman 
edition  of  the  Septnagint,  and  after  him  by  Drusius,  in  his 
Veierum  Interpraum  UrsBcorum  Fragmenia  (Amheim,  1622, 
4to.)  ;>  and  also  by  Montfaucon  in  his  edition  of  Origen^s 
Hexapla  above  noticed.  According  to  Jerome,  Aquila  pub- 
lished two  editions  of  his  version,  the  second  of  which  was 
the  most  literal ;  it  was  allowed  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
Jews'  synagogues,  by  the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Novel 
of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

2.  Theodotion  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  is  termed  by 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  an  Ebionite  or  semi-Christian.  He 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Aquila,  and  his  translation  is 
cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the 
Jew,  wnich  was  comp&sed  about  the  year  160.  The  version 
of  Theodotion*  holds  a  middle  rank  between  the  servile  close- 
ness of  Aquila  and  the  freedom  of  Symmachus :  it  is  a  kind 
of  revision  of  the  Septuagint  made  afler  the  original  He- 
brew, and  supplies  some  oeficiencies  in  the  Septuagint ;  but 
where  he  translates  without  help,  he  evidently  snows  himself 
to  have  been  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Heorew.  Theodo- 
tion's  translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  introduced  into 
the  Christian  churches,  in  or  soon  after  the  second  century, 
as  being  deemed  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  he  has  retained  several 
Hebrew  words,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  among  the 
Ebionites,  such  as  ^c/x.  Lev.  vii.  18. ;  /uuurpoA,  Lev.  xiii.  6. ; 

«  MMM/AA^  Deut.  xxii.  9. ;  and  tTA/u,  Jsa.  Ixiv.  5. 

3.  Symmachus,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
was  a  semi-Christian,  or  Ebionite,  for  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Epiphanins  (that  he  wassfirst  a  Samaritan,  then  a 
Jew,  next  a  Christian,  and  last  of  all  an  Ebionite)  is  gene- 
rally disregarded  as  unworthy  of  credit.  Concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  flourished,  learned  men  are  of  different 
opinions.  Epiphanius  places  him  under  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus  II.  an  imaginary  emperor ;  Jerome,  however,  express- 
ly states,  that  his  translation  appeared  after  that  of  Theodo- 
tion ;  and  as  Symmachus  was  evidently  unknown  to  Irenseus, 
who  cites  the  versions  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  date  assigned  by  Jerome  is  the  true  one.  Mont- 
feucon  accordingly  places  Symmachus  a  short  time  afler 
Theodotion,  that  is,  about  the  year  200.  The  version  of 
Symmachus,  who  appears  to  have  published  a  second  edition 
of  it  revised,  is  by  no  means  so  literal  as  that  of  Aquila ;  he 
was  certainly  much  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  inter- 

1  DisMTtatio  Philologfco-Critlca  in  AqniUs  ReUqalas  Interpretationla 
Bomb  (UpsiK,  1757.  4to.);  which  It  reprinted  in  p.  1.  el  aeq.  of  RoseninlU- 
er's  Collection  of  hie  "  Opuscula  ad  Crisin  et  Interpretarionem  Veteris 
Teaumenti,"  Lipsias,  1796,  Svia. 

•  Tbft  work  of  Dnuliu'i  to  alio  to  be  found  in  the  alxth  volume  of  Btohop 
Watton'a  Polyglott 


pretration  than  the  latter,  and  has  endeavonred,  not  nnsuo- 
cessfully,  to  render  the  Hebrew  idioms  with  Greek  precision. 
Bauer*  and  Morus^  have  given  specimens  of  the  utility  of 
this  version  for  illustrating  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Dr.  Owen  has  printed  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  according  to  the  Septuaeint  version, 
together  with  the  Greek  translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  in  columns,  in  order  to  show  their  respective 
agreement  or  discrepancy.  This  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  on 
account  of  its  length ;  but  the  following  observations  of  thai 
eminent  critic  on  Uieir  relative  merits  (munded  on  an  accurate 
comparison  of  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  original 
Hebrew,  whence  they  were  made)  are  too  valuable  to  be 
disregarded.     He  remarks, 

1.  With  respect  to  JlmUlaj  (1.)  That  his  translation  is 
close  and  servile— abounding  in  Hebraisms— and  scrupulous- 
ly conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  text  (2.)  That  the  anther, 
notwithstanding  he  meant  to  disgrace  and  overturn  the  Sep- 
tuagint version,  yet  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it,  and 
frequently  to  borrow  his  expressions  from  it. 

2.  With  respect  to  TheotMion,  (1.^  That  he  makes  great 
use  of  the  two  former  versions — ^following  sometimes  the 
diction  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  that  or  the  other-^nay, 
often  conmiixing  them  both  together  in  the  compass  of  one 
and  the  same  verse;  and,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  keep  so  strictly 
and  closely  to  the  Septuagint  version  as  some  have  unwarily 
represented.^  Heborrowedlargelyfrom  that  of  Aquila;  but 
adapted  it  to  his  own  style,  ^d  as  his  style  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  lxx.  Origen,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
supplied  the  additions  inserted  in  the  Hexapla  chiefly  from 
this  version. 

3.  With  respect  to  Symmacku$^  Tl.)  That  his  version, 
though  concise,  is  free  and  parapnrastic— regarding  the 
sense  rather  than  the  words,  of  the  original ;  2.  l%at  he  ofVen 
borrowed  from  the  three  other  versions— but  much  ofVener 
from  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  than  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  and,  (3.)  It  is  observed  by  Montiaucon,*  that  he 
kept  close  to  the  Hebrew  original ;  and  never  introduced  any 
thing  from  the  Septuagint,  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  his 
Hebrew  copy:  but  it  evidently  appears  from  verse  20.-— 
where  we  read,  luu  tymen  evT«c— that  either  the  observation  is 
false,  or  that  the  copy  he  used  was  different  from  the  present 
Hebrew  copies.  Tne  30th  verse  has  also  a  reading— it  may 
perhaps  be  an  interpolation— to  which  there  is  nothing  answer^ 
able  in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  any  other  of  the  Greek  versions.' 

4.  6,  6.  ^  The  three  anonymous  translations,  usually  called 
theJlS//^  aixtk^  and  seventh  versions,  derive  their  names  from 
the  order  in  which  Origen  disposed  them  in  his  columns. 
The  author  of  the  sixth  version  was  evidently  a  Christian : 
for  he  renders  Habakkuk  iii.  13.  {TVufu  toeniest  forth  for  the 
deliverance  of  thy  people,  even  for  the  deliverance  of  thine 
anointed  ones,^  in  the  following  manner:  ££«xd«  rw  am^tu 
T0r  Mat  nv  M  luaxu  tm/  Xua^rw  ow;  i.  e.  Thou  wenient  forth  to 
save  thy  people  through  Jesus  thy  Christ,  The  dates  of  these 
three  versions  are  evidently  subsequent  to  those  of  Aquila. 
Theodotion,  and  Synmiachus :  from  the  fragments  collected 
by  Montfaucon,  it  appears  that  they  all  contained  the  Psalms 
and  minor  prophets ;  ihejiflh  and  sixth  further  comprised  the 
Pentateuch  and  Song  of  Solomon ;  and  from  some  fra^ents 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  versions  found  by  Brans  in  a^yriac 
Hexanlar  manuscript  at  Paris,  it  appears  that  they  also  con- 
tainea  the  two  books  of  Kings.  Bauer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
author  of  the  seventh  version  was  a  Jew. 

III.  Besides  the  fragments  of  the  preceding  ancient  ver- 
sions, taken  from  Origen's  Hexapla,  tliere  are  found  in  the 
margins  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  some  additicnai 
marxs  or  notes,  contaimng  various  renderings  in  Greek  of 
some  passages  in  the  Old  TestameiU :  these  are  cited  as  the 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  and  Hellenistic  versions,  and  as 
the  version  of  some  anonymous  author.  The  probable  mean- 
ing of  these  references  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to 
notice. 

1.  The  Hebrew  (o  ECpetht)  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote 

•  Crklca  Sacra,  pp.  277, 278. 

•  Acroaaea  HermeneaticflB,  torn.  il.  pp.  127,  12BL 

•  Theodotion,  qui  tn  caeterla  cum  Ltx  translatoribos  faclt  Hieron.  Ep 
ad  Marcell.  Ucet  autem  Theodotio  bu.  Interpretum  veatigio  fera  aempai 
hsreat,  Ac.    Honif.  PraBL  in  Hexapl.  p.  57. 

•  Ea  tamen  cantela  ut  Hebraicum  exemplar  unicnm  aequendum  aiU 
proponeret ;  nee  quidpiam  ex  edlUone  tav  O.  ubicum  Hebnlco  non  quad* 
rabat,  In  interpretatlonem  auam  refunderet    PrsUm.  hi  Hexapl.  p.  oL 

1  Owen  on  the  Septuagint,  pp.  121—126. 

■  ArchbiahopNewcome'a  version.  The  authorized  EngUah  Iranalation 
nuM  thua  :-^*Thon  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people,  even  for 
the  aalvatkmof  tUna  anoinied." 
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Ibe  tmuUtion  of  AqoOa,  who  closely  and  literallr  follow^ 
the  Hebrew  teii;  bat  this  idea  was  refuted  by  Mootfaucon 
and  Bauer,  who  remark,  that  after  the  reference  to  the  He- 
brew, a  reading  follows,  most  widely  difleringr  from  Aquila's 
rendering.  Bauer  more  probably  conjectnies,  that  the  refer- 
ence •  ESftm  denotes  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Tersion  differs. 

3.  Under  the  name  of  the  SyrUm  (%  ^ifGc)  are  intended  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  Tersion  made  by  Sophronius,  patri- 
aren  of  Constantinople,  from  the  very  popular  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Jerome,  who  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Syrian,  frooy  bis  long  residence  on  the  coufines 
of  Syria.  He  is  thus  expressly  styled  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  in  a  passage  cited  by  rhouus  in  his  Bibliotheca.i 

3.  The  Samaritan  (t«  Ittfim^mmei)  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  fragments  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Hebreo-Samaritan 
text,  which  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  Greek  scholiast  so 
often  cited  bv  Flaminio  Nobili,  and  in  the  Greek  Scholia 
appended  to  tne  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Consider- 
able doubts,  however,  exist  concerning  the  identity  of  this 
supposed  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan  text ;  which,  if  it 
ever  existed.  Bishop  Walton  thinks,  must  be  long  posterior 
in  date  to  the  Septuagint' 

4.  It  is  not  known  to  which  version  or  author  the  citation 
•  EAAJWftflc.  or  the  Hellenic,  refers  :-»the  mark  •  Aaaw,  or  •  Am- 
«i>M#K,  denotes  some  unknown  author. 

Before  we  conclude  the  present  account  of  the  ancient 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  remains  that  we 
briefly  notice  the  translation  preserved  in  St  Mark's  Library 
at  Venice,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Song 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and 
Prophecy  of  Daniel.  The  existence  of  this  version,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  buried  among  other  literary  treasures 
deposited  in  the  above-mentioned  library,  was  first  announced 
by  Zanetti  and  Bongiovanni  in  their  catalogue  of  its  manu- 
scripts. Hie  Pentateuch  was  published  in  three  parts,  by 
M.  Ammon,  at  Erlang,  1790,  1791,  8vo.;  and  the  remaining 
books  by  M.  Villoison  at  Strasburgh,  1784,  8vo.    The  on- 

final  manuscript,  Morelli  is  of  opinion,  was  executed  in  the 
4th  century;  and  the  numerous  errors  discoverable  in  it 
prove  that  it  cannot  be  the  autograph  of  the  translator.  By 
whom  this  version  was  made  is  a  question  yet  undetermineo. 
Morelli  thinks  its  author  was  a  Jew :  Ammon  supposes  him 
to  have  been  a  Christian  monk,  and  perhaps  a  native  of  Syria 
of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century ;  and  Bauer,  after  Zeigler, 
conjectures  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  grammarian  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  taught  Hebrew  by  a  Western 
Jew.  Whoever  the  translator  was,  nis  style  evidently  shows 
him  to  have  been  deeply  skilled  in  the  different  dialects  of 
the  Greek  language,  ana  to  have  been  conversant  with  the 
Greek  poets.  Eaually  uncertain  is  the  date  when  this  ver- 
sion was  composed :  Eachhom,  Bauer,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent biblical  writers,place  it  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies :  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  supposed  the  author  of  it  to  have 
been  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  between  the  ninth  and  twelAh 
centuries.  **  Nothing  can  be  more  completelv  happy,  or  more 
judieions,  than  the  idea  adopted  by  this  autnor.  of  rendering 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  and  (he  Chaldee 
in  its  corresponding  Done.*''  Dr.  Holmes  has  inserted  ex- 
tracts from  this  version  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint.^ 

For  a  critical  notice  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  see  the  Biblioorapbical  Appxndix  to  the  second 
Volume,  Pabt  L  Chap.  L  Sxct.  V.  $  2. 


•  ProL  e.  zL  f  22.  pp.  663, 6U. 


»  Pftte  206.  «<«(.  HoeKhelll. 

•  Brfiiah  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  viM.  p. ! 

«  Thfi  pr^cedinc  aecoiint  of  uicient  Greek  Tenfont  Is  drawn  from  Carp* 
«ov,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  603—674. ;  Bauer,  Critica  «acra,  pp.  273— aB8. ;  Br- 
neMi,  Inatituiio  Interpretis  Novl  Teatainenli,  pp.  2,10— SiSd. :  Morua,  Acroa- 
aea  HermpnetitlcB.  torn.  H.  pp.  120— H7.:  Bi«hop  Walton,  Prolegom.  c.  xi. 
1 19.  pp.  Sio— 3S7. ;  Jahn,  Imroduclio  In  libros  Sacroa  Veieria  FcBdAiia,  pp. 
60—70. ;  and  Ma«ch'8  edition  of  Leloog'a  Bibliotheca  Sacra^part  ii.  vol.  li. 
•eel.  i.  pp.  220—2^.  Momfaucon,  Prel.  Dtaa.  ad  Origenia  Hezapla,  torn.  i. 
pp.  16  —73.  In  the  fourth  Tolume  of  the  Commentaiione*  Theologicie,  (pp. 
l95-2(*3.),  edit<>d  by  MM.  Velihuaen,  Kninoel,  and  Rupeni,  there  is  a  ape- 
ciinen  of  a  Clavi*  HeUqtuarum  Vernonum  araearum,  K.  T.  by  John 
Frederic  Placher:  It  contalna  only  the  letter  A.  A  apeclmen  or  a  new 
Lexicon  to  the  ancient  Greek  Interpreters,  and  also  to  the  apocryphal  booka 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  constructed  as  to  nerve  as  a  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,  was  also  lately  published  by  M.  G.  O.  A.  Bockcl,  at  Leipsic, 
entitled  Novtt  Ctavit  in  CHaeo»  Interpretea  Veterit  T^tttunenti,  Scrivtor- 
etque  Aporryphot,  Ha  adornatO'  ut  etiam  Lexiei  in  Novi  Faderit  Libroi 
uMum  pntb^re  po»9it,  atque  ediiionU  Ixs  inUrpretum  hexaplarit,  apeci- 
m/no,  4fa  HtUH.  (This  work  has  not  been  completed.)  Cappel,  In  hia 
Critica  Sacra,  has  given  a  copious  account,  with  very  numerous  examplea, 
of  the  various  lections  that  may  be  obtained  by  collating  the  Septuagiut 
with  the  Hebrew  (lib.  iv.  pp.  491—766.),  and  by  collating  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  c:iialdee  paraphrases  and  the  ancieitt Greek  venkiiu  (lib.  ▼.  cc.  i 
*-6.  pp.  767-614.)^  tom.  U.  ed  Scharfonberf. 


L  Stmiac  Ybbsiovs.  I.  PetekiU^  t  Sierai  vermiu — 9, 
PhiUieniam  ^ferwi&n^-^  JTarkapkenmam  vers»Mb— 4.  £yr»- 
Egtramg^eU,  and  Paim9tin9-8jfHac  vermtt^ — IL  £«TrriAV 
YsBsiov.  C^^f  SaJUdie,  Amtm»many  and  Bammmiiu — 
IB.  Btviopic  Vkbsiov.< — IV.  Ababic  Ybbsiobs^— Y.  Ab- 

HBBIAB  YbBSIOB^— YL   PBBSIC  YsBSlOVS. 

L  Stuac  YBBSio)is.-*^jria  being  visited  at  a  veir  early 
period  by  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  £uth,  several  trans- 
lations of  the  sacred  volume  were  made  into  the  language  of 
that  country. 

1.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Pischito  or  LUtrut 
(Ysasio  SiMPLKx),  as  it  IS  usually  called,  on  account  of  its 
very  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  from 
which  it  was  immediately  made.  The  most  extravagant 
assertions  have  been  advanced  concerning  its  antiquity ;  some 
referring  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  and  Hiiam,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  Asa,  priest 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  a  third  class  to  the  apostle  Thaddeos. 
This  last  tradition  is  received  by  the  Syrian  churches ;  but  a 
more  recent  date  is  ascribed  to  it  by  modem  biblical  philolo- 
gers.  Bishop  WalUm,  Carpxov,  Lensden,  Bishop  Lowtfa, 
and  Dr.  Kennicott,  fix  iU  date  to  the  first  eentuiy ;  Bauer 
and  some  other  German  critics,  to  the  second  or  third  eenuiry: 
Jahn  fixes  it,  at  the  latest,  to  the  second  oentniy ;  De  Rosat 
pronounces  it  to  be  very  ancient,  but  does  not  specify  anj 
precise  date.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Miehael- 
is,'  who  ascribes  the  Synac  version  of  hoik  Testaments  to 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  the  Syrian  churches  flourished  ssoat,  and 
the  Christiana  at  Edessa  had  a  temple  for  divine  wmhip 
erected  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem :  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  would  be  without  a  version  of  the  Old 
I'estament,  the  reading  of  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
apostles. 

The  Old  Tbstajrnt  was  evidently  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  to  which  it  most  closely  and  littamlly  ad- 
heres, with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  whidi  appear  to 
bear  some  affinity  to  the  Septuagint :  Jahn  accounts  for  this 
by  supposing,  either  that  this  version  was  consulted  by  the 
Syriac  translator  or  transistors,  or  that  the  Syrians  afUrixadB 
corrected  their  translation  bj  the  SeptuaginU<  Dr.  Credner, 
who  has  particularly  investigated  the  minor  prophets,  accord* 
ing  to  this  version,  is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  most  part  followed  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  at  the  same  time  consulted  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and 
Septuagint  Yersion.'  Leusden  conjectures,  that  the  tranida- 
tor  did  not  make  use  of  the  most  correct  Hebrew  manuacripts, 
and  has  given  some  examples  which  appear  to  support  nis 
opinion.  Dathe,  however,  speaks  most  positively  in  &vour 
ot  its  antiquity  and  fidelity,  and  refers  to  the  Syriac  veraion, 
as  a  certain  standard  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  second  century ;  and  both  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott and  Professor  De  Rossi  have  derived  many  valuable 
readings  from  this  version.  De  Rossi,  indeed,  prefers  it  ti» 
all  the  other  ancient  versions,  and  says,  that  it  closely  follows 
the  order  of  the  sacsed  text,  rendering  word  foi  word,  and  is 
more  piire  than  any  other.  As  it  is  tnerefore  probable  that 
the  Syriac  version  was  made  about  the  end  of  the  first*  cen- 
tury. It  might  be  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  almost  as  old  as 
those  whicn  were  before  transcribed  into  Greek,  and  from 
MSS.  which  might  be  in  some  places  true  where  the  others 
were  corrupted.  And  it  will  be  no  wonder  at  all,  if  a  Tersion 
so  very  ancient  should  have  preserved  a  great  variety  of  tnra 
readings,  where  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  were,  corrupted 
afterwards.    Dr.  Boothroyd  considers  this  version  to  be  as 

•  Introd.  to  New  Test  voL  H.  part  1.  pp.  SS— 88.  Biehop  Marab,  howeven 
his  notea,  has  controverted  the  aifiimenta  of  Ifichaaba/lbid.  part  iL  pp. 
1— 664.x  which  have  been  rendered  bighlvprobable  bv  the  Rl  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (Dissertation  upon  Um  Logoa,  pp.  67— 75.X  who  has  examined  and 


refuted  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  objecUons. 

•  Michaeiis  is  or  opinion,  that  aome  of  the  more  reoaaricable  cohicUeao«« 
between  the  Syriac  Bible  and  the  Greek  did  not  proceed  fiom  the  original 
translator,  but  from  a  supposed  improvement,  which  Jacob  of  Edessa 
undertook,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  of  which  imporunt 
notices  mav  be  seen  in  the  Journal  des  Scavana.  (VoL  i.  pjp.  07—99.  Am- 
sterdam edition.)  As  ftr  aa  hia  observation  extends,  the  syriac  accords 
with  the  Greek  more  frequenUy  in  Ezekiel  than  in  the  other  booka ;  he 
haa  also  made  the  same  observation  in  regard  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
yet  with  the  particular  and  unexpected  drcamacance  tbat  tiie  Chaldee 
version  follows  the  Septuagint  still  more.  HichaeUs,  Preftce  to  hia  Syriac 
Chreatomathy,  f  V.  tranalaited  in  Essays  and  DiasertattoDS  on  BibBcal  lite- 
rature, p.  606.  New  York,  1829. 

^  Credner,  de  Prophetaram  Bf iaemm  Verrionis  Syrlics  Indole  DfHar* 
tatto  L  pp.  1, 2.  63.  Gottinga,  1827,  8to. 
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andent,  and  m  many  raapeeta  as  Tainable,  as  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase  ;*  and  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
fiible  he  has  shown  that  this  version  has  retained  numeroas 
and  important  Tarious  readings.  To  its  general  fidelity 
almost  ewerj  critie  of  note  beare  unqualified  approbation, 
althoogfa  it  is  not  every  where  equal;  and  it  is  remarkably 
clear  and  stronff  in  those  paasages  which  attribute  characters 
of  Deity  to  the  Messiah.  Michaelis  and  Jahn  have  observed, 
that  a  different  method  of  interpretation  is  adopted  in  the 
Pentateuch  from  that  which  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles;  and  Jahn  has  remarked  that  there  are  some 
Chaldee  words  in  the  fijst  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  also  in  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  and-  the  Song  of  Solomon :  whence 
they  infer  that  this  version  was  the  work  not  of  one.  but  of 
several  authors.  Further,  Michaelis  has  discovered  traces 
of  the  religion  of  the  translator,  which  indicate  a  Christian 
and  no  Jew.  A  Jew  by  religion  would  not  have  employed 
the  Syriac  but  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  he  would  have  used 
the  Chaldee  TSrvums  more  copiously  than  is  observed 
in  most  books  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament.  This  a  Jew  by 
birth  would  have  done,  if  even  he  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity :  and  as  most  of  the  books  of  the  Syriac  Bible 
thus  evince  that  the  interpreter  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
Tanpmis,  Michaelis  (whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Gesenius) 
is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  was  a  Christian ;  and  their 
iudffment  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  arguments  pre- 
fixed to  the  Psalms  were  manifestly  written  by  a  Christian 
author.' 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Tbstamiiit  comprises 
only  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul  (including  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the 
first  Epistle  to  Saint  John,  Saint  Peter's  first  Epistle,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Saint  James.  Hie  celebrated  paBsase  in 
1  John  V.  7.^  and  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  m  adultery 
(John  viii.  &— 11.),  are  both  wanting.  All  the  Christian 
sects  in  Syria  and  the  East  make  use  of  this  version  exclu- 
sively, which  they  hold  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  the  very  best  translation  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament which  he  ever  read,  for  the  general  ease,  elegance, 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  haa  been  executed.  It  retains, 
however,  many  Greek  words,  which  might  have  been  easily 
and  correctly  expressed  in  Syriac :  in  Matt,  xxvii.  alone  there 
are  not  fewer  than  eleven  words.  In  like  manner  some  Latin 
words  have  been  retained  which  the  authore  of  the  New 
Testament  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  mannera  and  cus- 
toms. ThiA  version  also  presents  some  mistakes,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  words  of  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  it  was  immediiately  made.  For  instance,  in  render- 
ing into  Syriac  these  words  of  Acts  xviii.  7.,  onomatt 
lOTZTOT  SEBOMENOT,  the  interpreter  has  translated  7\iu» 
instead  of  Jtutw^  because  he  had  divided  the  Greek  in  the 
fiDllowing  manner: — Onoma  tiiots  tot ^ebomenot.* 

An  important  accession  to  biblical  literature  was  made,  a 
few  years  since,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  to  whose 
assidnons  labonra  the  British  church  in  India  is  most  deeply 
indebted :  and  who,  in  his  progress  amonff  the  Syrian 
chniehes  and  Jews  of  India,  discovered  and  obtained  nume- 
rous ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  One  of  these, 
which  was  discovered  in  a  remote  Syrian  church  near  the 
mountains,  is  particularly  valuable :  it  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  engrossed  with  beautiful  accuracy  in  the 
Edrangeh  (or  old  Syriac)  character,  on  strong  vellum,  in 
largft  folio,  and  having  three  columns  in  a  page.  The  words 
of  every  book  are  ntunbeied :  and  the  volume  is  illuminated, 
bat  not  after  the  European  manner,  the  initial  lettera  having 
DO  ornament  Though  somewhat  injured  by  time  or  neglect, 
the  ink  beinff  in  certain  places  obliterated,  still  the  lettera 
can  in  generu  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  impress  of  the 
pen,  or  from  the  fmrtial  corrosion  of  the  ink.  The  Syrian 
church  assiffns  a  high  date  to  this  manuscript,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Yeates,  who  has  published  a  collation  of  the 

*■  BibBa  Hebntea,  vol.  L  Pref.  pp.  jv.  rrt. 

~  CU]»ov,  Crftica  Sacra,  pp.  eS3-S26. ;  Lenaden,  Fhilolociia  Hebneo- 
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HUtn^  pp.  C7— 71.;  Biahop  Xowth's  Inlah,  vol.  i.  p.  zcL ;  Dr.  Kennlcott, 
Diaa.  If.  p.  366. ;  Baaer,  Crhica  Bacia,  pa  30B-aaO. ;  labn,  Introd.  ad  Vet 
FokL  ppy  7&  7S.  :  De  Koaai.  Vari«  Lectkmea  ad  Vat  Teat  torn.  L  prol.  p. 
juoH. ;  Dath^  Opaacala  ad  Criain  et  Inteipraiatlooeai,  Vet  Teft  p.  171. ; 
Kortholt,  da  Veraiooibua  ScrfptorK,  pp.  40-46. ;  Walton.  Prolef  .  c  13.  pp. 
esa  fl<  aea.  Dr.  flmltb'a  flcnpture  TeatloKniy  of  the  Meoriab,  vol  f .  pp. 
998, 397.  arat  edition.  Gesentua,  in  the  Introdaetfon  to  his  Commentanr 
oa  Isaiah  (in  Oennan),  TheiL  iL  f  IS.  a  or  pp.  429. 430.  of  the  JBrnajn  and 
DiaaertatioiiaonBlbBeal  LItatature,  pabHabad  at  New  York. 
•  Hiv'a  Introd.  mL  L  p^  849^  343. 
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Pentateuch/  was  written  about  the  seventh  century.  In 
looking  over  this  manuscript.  Dr.  fiuchanan  found  the  Tery 
first  emendation  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  by  Dr.  Kenm 
cott,<  which  doubtless  is  the  true  reading. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  yersion  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott;  but,  being  taken 
from  an  imperfect  MS.,  its  deficiencies  were  supplied  by 
Gabriel  Sionita,  who  translated  the  passagps  wantmcr  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
having  translated  Uie  whole  from  the  Vulgate.  This  text 
was  reprinted  in  Bishoo  Walton's  Polyglot^  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  apocTTphal  books.  There  nave  been  numerous 
editions  of  partLcuiar  parts  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament, 
which  are  minutely  described  by  Masch.^  The  principal 
editions  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  are  noticed  in  the  Bibfio- 
graphical  Appendix,  Vol.  It. 

The  Peschito  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
first  made  known  m  Europe  by  Moses  of  Mardin,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  the  Maronite  Christians, 
in  1552,  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  acknowledge  the  papal  su* 
premacy  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  commissioned  to  procure  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment. This  was  accomplished  at  Vienna  m  1555,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Moses  and  Albert  Widmanstad,  with  the 
assistance  of  WUliam  Postell,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  This  Editio  Frineeps  is  in  quarto. 
The  Syriac  New  Testament  has.  since  been  printed  several 
times. 

There  is  also  extant  a  Syriac  version  of  the  second  Epistle 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocaljrpse,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  Peschito :  these  are  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Mar 
Abba,  primate  of  the  East,  between  the  years  535  and  552. 
The  translation  of  these  books  is  made  from  the  original 
Greek ;  but  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  possessed  but  an 
indifferent  knowledge  of  the  two  languages. 

2.  The  Pmiloxknian  or  Syro-Philoxkniam  version  de- 
rives its  name  from  Philoxenus,  or  Xenayas,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  or  Mabuff  in  Syria,  a.  d.  488-— 518,  who  employ- 
ed his  rural  bishop  {Ckorepiaeoptu)  Poljcarpj  to  translate  tiie 
Greek  New  Testament  into  Syriac.  Tnis  version  was 
finished  in  the  year  508,  and  was  afterwards  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  ▲.'n.  616.  Michaelis  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  a  third  edition ;  and  a  fourth  is  attri- 
buted to  Dionysius  Baraalibeus,  who  was  bishop  of  Amida 
from  1166  to  1177.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were 
only  two  editions— the  original  one  by  Polycarp,  and  that 
revised  by  Thomas  of  Harkel ;  the  single  copy  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  the  alterations  of  Barsalibeus,  m  the  twelfth 
century,  being  hardly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  new  edition. 
This  version  agrees  with  the  Constantinonolitan  recension  : 
it  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  eigiiteenth 
century;  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley  published  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
(in  1761),  three  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  received  thirty 
years  before  firom  Amida  m  Mesopotamia.  Though  age  and 
growinflr  infirmities^  the  great  expense  of  printing,  and  the 
want  of  a  patron,  prevented  Dr.  Ridley  from  availing  him- 
self of  these  manuscripts ;  yet  having,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  succeeded  in  ac^uirinff  a  knowledge 
of  the  Syriac  lang^uage,  he  employed  himself  at  intervals  m 
making  a  transcript  of  the  Four  Gospels.    These,  being 

{>ut  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  White,  were  nub- 
ished  by  him  with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  in  1778,  in 
two  volumes  4to.,  at  the  expense  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  In  1779,  Professor  white  pub- 
lished from  the  same  press  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  tlie 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  1804,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
also  in  4to.,  and  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation. 
.  The  Philoxenian  version,  though  made  immediately  from 
the  Greek,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Peschito,  both  in  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  is  executed,  and  also  in  its  style.  It 
is,  however,  not  devoid  of  value,  *'  and  is  of  real  importance 
to  a  critic,  whose  object  is  to  select  a  variety  of  readings, 

«  In  tbe  Chrfetlan  Obaenrar,  toL  zU.  pp.  171—174.  thereto  an  account  of 
Mr.  Yeates'e  Cofladon ;  and  In  vol  iz.  or  tbe  Mme  Journal,  op.  273—275. 
348—360.  there  la  given  a  very  intereitlni|  deecrtpclon  of  (be  dyriac  manu- 
acripc  above  noticed.  A  ibort  account  oi  it  alao  oecnra  in  Dr.  Buchanan'a 
•*  Cbriattan  Reaearcbea,"  reapectinc  the  Svrlana,  pp.  829—231.  (edit  181 1.) 

«  Gen.  Iv.  8.  And  Cain  •aid  tenia  AM  a*»  brotker,Lei  tw  go  down  into 
iheplmn.  It  mav  be  eatiefactory  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  this  disputed 
addition  la  to  be  found  in  tbe  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Beptuagint,  and  Vulfsata 
Verakma,  printed  In  Blabop  Watton'e  Folrgfott 

•  BibL  9acr.  part  U.  voL  1.  aecC  iv.  pp.  M— 71. 
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with  the  Ticw  of  restoringr  the  grenaine  text  of  the  Greek 
orisfinal :  for  he  may  be  fully  assured,  that  every  phrase  and 
expression  is  a  precise  copy  of  the  Greek  text  as  it  stood  in 
the  manuscript  from  which  the  Terston  was  made.  But,  as 
it  is  not  prior  to  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Peschito  was 
written  either  at  the  end  of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning^  of 
the  second  century,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  know  the  read- 
ings of  the  Greek  mannscript  that  was  used  in  the  former, 
than  those  of  the  original  employed  in  the  latter.*** 

3.  The  Kabkaphensiah  Version,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  is  a  recension  of  the  Peschito,  or  old  Syriac  irersion 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  executed  towards  the  cloee 
of  the  tenth  century,  by  David,  a  Jacobite  monk,  residing  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Aaron  on  mount  Sigari  in  Mesopotamia, 
whence  the  appellation  Karhepkeruum  ^signifying  mouniain) 
is  derived.^  We  are  informed  hj  ttie  learned  Professor 
Wiseman,  who  has  most  minutely  inyestigated  the  history 
and  literary  character  of  this  recension,  that  the  basis  of  its 
text  is  the  Peschito  or  Versio  Simplex,  with  the  printed 
copies  of  which  it  bears  a  cloee  affinity ;  except  that  proper 
names  and  Gneco-Syriae  words  are  accommodated  to  the 
Greek  ortho^pfaj,  or  to  that  adopted  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  his  reviston  of  the  Philoxenian  version.  Some  eminent 
critics  have  thought  that  the  Karkaphensian  version  was 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians;  Dt.  Wiseman,  however, 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  Monophysite  or  Jacobite 
origin  :*  but  his  opinion  is  doubted  by  Professor  Lee.* 

4.  Of  the  OTHER  Striac  Versions,  the  Syro-Estrangelo 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Palestino-Syriac  ver- 
sion of  part  of  the  New  Testament,  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

[i.]  The  Stro-Estrahoblo  version,  also  called  the  Striac 
Hbxaplar,  is  a  translation  of  Origen*s  Hexaplar  edition  of 
the  Greek  Septuagint;  it  was  executed  in  the  former  jrart 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  its  author  is  unknown,  l^e 
late  Professor  De  Rossi,  who  published  the  first  sfwcimen 
of  it  at  Parma,  in  1778,  does  not  decide  whether  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Mar^Abba,  James  of  Edessa,  Paul  Bishop 
of  Tela,  or  to  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  Assemanni  ascribes  it 
to  Thomas,  though  other  learned  men  affirm  that  he  did  no 
more  than  collate  the  Books  of  Scripture.  This  version, 
however,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  text  of  the  Septuannt, 
especially  in  those  passages  in  which  the  latter  diners  from 
the  Hebrew.  A  MS.  of  this  version  is  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  comprising  the  Books  of  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Eoclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Hosea,  Amos,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Isaiah :  it  also 
contains  the  obelus  and  other  marks  of  Origen's  Hexapla ; 
and  a  subscription  at  the  end  states  it  to  have  been  literally 
translated  from4he  Greek  copy,  corrected  by  Eusebius  him- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  Pamphilus,  from  the  books  of 
Origen,  which  were  deposited  in  the  library  of  Ccsarea. 
The  conformity  of  this  MS.  with  the  account  given  by 
Masius,  in  the  preface  to  his  learned  Annotations  on  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  is  the  second  part  of  the  MS.  described  by  him  as  then 
being  in  his  possession,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  From  this  version  M.  Norberff  edhed 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  1787, 4to  Londini 
Gothorum :  and  M.  Bugati,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  at  Milan, 
1788,  4to.« 

[ii.]  The  Paljestiho-Striac,  or  Striac  Translation  or 
Jerusalem,  was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome 
by  M.  Adler,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
not  an  entire  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  a 
Ledionarium^  or  collection  of  detached  portions,  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  services  of  the  church  on  Sundays  and 

>  MIchMlls*8  Introduetkm  to  the  NewTettmnenc,  vol.  II.  putt,  a  68.  To 
Bishop  Marah'iNotM,  Ibid,  part  H.  pp.  633-666.  we  are  chieflj  Indebted  for 
the  preceding  account  of  the  Sjriac  Verrions  of  the  New  Tealament.  0ee 
■lao  Hug'i  Introduction,  vol  i.  mx  373—986.  Dr.G.  B.  Bemetein's  DIeaer* 
t^lon  on  Thomas  of  Harkel's  Reviaioa  of  the  9fro>Philozenlan  yeralon, 
entitled  De  Vertloae  Novl  Teatamentl  8jriac4  HeracleensI  Conmiciitatio. 
Lipeiie,  1822;  4to. 

•  Dr.  Wiaeman'n  Horn  Bjjicm,  torn.  L  pp.  336—910.  compared  wMh 
pp.  16%  163.  Romn,  1828,  8vo. 

•  Ibid.  tom.  I.  pp.  234,  236.  In  this  learned  work,  Dr.  Wlaeman  has  de* 
scribed  a  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Karkaphensiao  recenston,  which  Is 
preserved  in  the  Vstican  library  at  Rome,  and  hsa  givan  notices  of 
ottierMSfl.  of  this  recension. 

«  Prolegomena  In  Biblia  PolygkitU  liondlnensia  Mtaiorm.  ProL  IIL  sect  Ui. 
p.  4U. 

»  Maich,  part  U.  vol  I.  pp.  68-4a  Jshn,  Introd.  sd  Vet.  FwL  pp.  76--7a 
Monthly  Review,  O.  8.  vol.  liz.  op.  4G2— 464.  Some  other  Syriac  vanloiis 
of  less  ooca  are  described  by  Haich,  «l  mipn,  pp.  60-691 


festival  days.  It  is  written  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee  dialect 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  evidently  made  in  a  Roman  prorinee; 
for  in  Matt  xxvii.  97.  the  word  rr^wturmtj  mMen^  is  ren 
dered  by  n^oi-i  (Romia),  as  if  the  translator  had  never  heard 
of  any  soldiers  but  Romans ;  and  in  the  same  verse  ^mt*, 
hand  or  eoAorT,  is  rendered  by  the  Latin  word  eaaAta^  inoDp. 
These  and  other  indications  Mford  reason  to  Ihiak,  that  the 
manuscript  contains  a  translation  made  from  the  Greek,  in 
Palestine;  it  was  written  at  Antioch,  and  from  all  these 
circumstances,  this  version  has  been  deoomiiiated  the  Jem- 
salem-Syriac  Version.  Dr.  Schola  states  that  its  text  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  T^ib 
manuscript  has  not  yet  been  collated  throughout' 

II.  EoTPriAii  Vbbsions. — ^From  the  proximity  of  Egypt 
to  Judea,  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was 
very  early  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  coontry, 
whose  language  was  divided  into  three  dialects-— the  Copfic^ 
or  dialect  of  lx>wer  Esy pt ;  the  Sahidie^  or  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt;  and  the  BoMmnouru^  a  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bashmour,  a  province  of  the  Delta. 

The  Coptic  language  is  a  compound  of  the  old  Egyptian 
and  Greek;  into  which  the  OldlYtiammt  was  translaled 
from  the  Septuagint,  perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  ceDtory, 
and  certainly  b«ore  the  fifth  century.  Of  this  version,  the 
Pentateuch  was  published  hy  Willdns  in  1731 ;  and  a  Psal- 
ter, with  an  Arabic  translation,  by  the  congr^^on  dt  Pn- 
pamdd  Fide,  at  Rome,  in  1744  and  1749.' 

,  In  the  Sahidic  language  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  was 
published  by  Miknter  at  Rome  in  1786 ;  and  Jeremiah,  ck. 
IX.  17.  to  eh.  xiii.,  by  Mingarelli,  in  BeUqmm  Egypiimtm 
Coditum  in  BibUoihtea  Naniana  enervatm,  at  Bologna,  ia 
1785.  The  late  Dr.  Woide  was  of  opinion  that  both  the 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  were  made  from  tiie  Greek. 
Hiey  express  the  phrases  of  the  Septuagint  version;  and 
most  of  the  additions,  omissions,  and  transpoaitioos,  whicb 
distinguished  the  latter  from  Uie  Hebrew,  are  discoverable 
in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions. 

The  CopHe  version  of  the  New  T^e$iameni  was  publiiked 
at  Oxford  In  1716,  in  4to.,  by  Daniel  Wilkins,  a  leaned 
Prussian,  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  executed  prior  to  the  Uiird  century ;  but  his  opinion  has 
been  controverted  by  many  learned  men,  and  particularly  by 
Louis  Picques,  who  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century.  Professor 
Hug,  however,  has  shown  that  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  time  of  Hesychius,  nor  before  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.*  The  celebrated  passage  (1  John  v.  7.) 
is  wanting  in  this  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Synae-Peschito, 
and  Philoxenian  translations.  From  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Woide,  it  appears  that  the  Coptic  inclines  more  to  the  Alex 
andrian  than  the  Sahidic— that  no  remarkable  coincidence  i> 
to  be  found  between  the  Coptic  or  Sihidic,  and  the  Vulgate, 
— and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  former  has 
been  altered  or  made  to  conform  to  the  latter.  Its  text  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

Concerning  the  age  of  the  SahURe  version  critics  are  not 
yet  agreed.  Dr.  Woide,  however,  has  shown  that  it  was 
most  probably  executed  in  the  second  century  \  snd,  coose- 
quentJv,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  die  criticism  of  the 
Greek  Testament  In  a  dissertation  on  this  yersion,  written 
in  the  German  language,  and  abridged  by  Bishop  Maisbi* 
Dr.  W.  observes,  that  there  are  now  m  existence  two  Sabidw 
manuscripts, — one  fonnerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr. 
Askew,  the  other  brought  from  E^pt  bv  the  celebrated  tia- 
veller,  Mr.  Bruce.  Tlie  former  contains  a  work  entiHed 
Sophia,  and  written  by  Valentinus,  in  the  second  centun. 
This  manuscript  contains  various  passages  both  from  tne 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  coincide  with  the  fngmenij 
of  the  Sahidic  version  now  extant;  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  Sahidic  version  of  the  whole  Bible  not  only  existed 
so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  but  that  it 
was  the  same  as  that  of  which  we  have  various  fragments, 
and  which,  if  put  together,  would  form  perhaps  a  complete 
Sahidic  version  of  the  Bible*    The  other  manuscript  to  vnaea 

•  Cemrior,  Introd.  an  Noor.  Tait  pp.  180. 181.  Hiw'allntrodaellM,  «oJ; 
I.  pp.  386—389.  fiehols,  No?.  Tnt  torn.  L  Prolcf .  p.  cjcztr.  A  noae*  « 
the  principal  edltkms  of  Uie  Srriac  veralooiB  civon  Id  tho  BuuooMfflc^ 
AmsHiax  to  Vol.  II.  PahtI.  Chap.  I.  Bam.  1^  f  3.  (ij  ^      

«  Maaeh,  put  U.  toL  I.  pp.  189-190.  Jaho,  p.  81.  The  on^  P«H*£2? 
of  the  Coptle  Bible  now  in  Simme  iaaeid  to  be  in  the  poeeewioB  of,*"- 
sieur  Blareel.  See  H.  Qmtnadn'B  Recherehee  nir  la  Langue  ^  k  <f^ 
terature  d'Baypte,  p.  1]&  In  pp.  114, 116. 131, 136.  thie  leuMd^/S! 
apeeified  vartoue  porttooa  of  the  CopOe  venion  which  are  preeened  n  w 
great  Ubrariee  on  the  Continent 

•  Hog'e  Introd.  voL  i.  p  410. 
I     •  lfardi*alllehaellib  vol.  U.  part  B.  pp.  M^  m. 
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1)t.  Woide  appeals,  contains  two  books,  the  one  entitled 
BtfiMf  <nc  yMtnuc,  the  other,  Bi/iMc  >JoywK  aftdt  fAVfn^m*  Now 
tl^t  this  was  written  by  a  Gnostic,  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
nuscript, appears  both  from  the  title  and  the  contents,  and 
then^re  it  is  concluded  that  the  author  lived  in  the  second 
century.  And  as  various  passacres  are  quoted  in  it  both  from 
the  0(d  and  New  Testaments,  Dr.  Woide  deduces  th^  same 
tnfiBrence  as  from  the  foreffoin?.  Of  this  version  some  fras^ 
ments  of  the  Gospels  of  Sfat&ew  and  John  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Mingarelli,  in  a  work  entitled  Mgyptiorum  Codieum 
JReUquia^  FmeiUsinBilMotheedNaniandasserviUa,  (Bononie, 
1785,  4to.)  But  the  oompletest  collection  of  fragments  of 
this  version  is  that  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  late  Dr. 
Woide,  who  did  not  live  to  publish  tnem.  The  work  was 
completed  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  from  the  Cla- 
rendon Press,  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  1799,  as  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  W.'s  iac-eimile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Scholz 
states  that  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  that 
It  has  many  readingrs  either  peculiar  to  itself,  or  in  common 
with  the  I^tin  versions.' 

From  the  difference  of  th^r  readings,  and  from  thecircnm- 
Btance  that  additions  in  the  one  are  omitted  in  the  other. 
Bishop  Mardh  infers  that  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  are  inde- 
pendent versions,  both  made  from  the  original  Greek.  Both, 
therefore,  may  be  quoted  as  separate  evidence  for  a  reading 
in  the  Greek  Testament 

Besides  the  versions  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects. 
Father  Georgi  discovered,  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Car^ 
dinal  Borgia,  some  fragments  of  a  version  written  m  a  still 
different  Egyptian  dialect,  which  he  calls  the  Ammonian 
DiALBCT.  It  contains  only  1  Cor.  vii.  36. — ix.  16.  and  xiv. 
33. — ^xv.  33.  Some  fragments  of  a  Bashmourico-Coptic 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  discovered  in  the 
Borgian  Museum  at  Velitri,  were  published  by  M.  Engel- 
breth  at  Copenhagen,  in  1816.  Dr.  Frederick  Munter  has 
printed  the  sahidic  and  Ammoniac  texts  of  1  Cor.  ix.  10 — 16. 
in  his  Commeniatio  de  Indole  Versionia  Norn  Teatamenti  Sahi- 
tHoD  (4to.  Haftiiae,  1789),  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to 

5 resent  the  reader  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  similarity  or 
ifference  between  the  two  versions.  On  account,  however, 
of  the  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  orthography  of  single 
words,  he  is  not  disposed  to  assign  to  the  Ammoniac  me 
name  of  a  separate  dialect.  On  considering  the  region 
where  this  dialect  seemed  to  be  vernacular,  he  wj^  inclmed 
JTor  several  reasons  to  fix  upon  the  Oases,  particularly  the 
Ammonian  Oasis,  whence  he  called  it  the  Ammonian 
Dialect:  but  Professor  Hug,  who  has  investigated  the  hypo- 
thesis of  various  learned  men,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fragments 
in  question  may  possibly  exhibit  the  idiom  of  Middle  £s3rpt. 
M.  Quatrem^re,  however,  prefers  the  appellation  of  tne 
Oasitic  Dialect  to  that  of  Basmuric*  liiis  version  was 
probably  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century. ^ 

III.  The  Ethiopio  or  Abtssinian  Vkrsion  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  from  the  Septuagint:  although  its 
author  and  date  are  unknown,  yet,  from  the  marks  of  unques- 
tionable antiquity  which  it  bears,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  executed  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
Gospels  it  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. Some  peculiar  readings  occur  in  this  translation: 
but,  where  it  seems  to  be  exact,  it  derives  considerable  autho- 
xi^  from  its  antiquity.  Only  a  few  books  and  fragments  of 
this  version  have  been  printed.  The  first  portions  of  the 
Ethiopic  Scriptures  that  appeared  in  print  were  the  Psalms 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ^  edited  at  Riome,  by  John  Potken, 
▲.  i>.  1513.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Frumentius,  who,  about  the 
Sear  330,  first  preached  Christianity  in  Ethiopia.  In  1548, 
le  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rome  by  some  Abyssi- 
nian priests,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London 
Polyglott:  but  as  the  manuscripts  used  in  the  Roman  edition 
were  old  and  mutilated,  the  editors  restored  such  chasms  as 
appeared  in  the  text,  by  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
These  editions,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  as  they  do 
not  present  faithful  copies  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic  text; 
whicn,  according  to  Professor  Hug,  exhibits  the  appearance 
either  of  several  versions  being  united  in  one  copy,  or  of 

»  Scholx,  Nov.  Test  torn.  1.  Prolef.  p.  czrrii. 

•  Marah'i  Michaelia,  vol  ii.  part  i.jpp.  7&-81.  purl  H.  pp.  S86--G87. 

»  Bachercbes  sur  la  Langue  et  LUteratare  de  TE^pte.  p.  29B.  The 
whole  of  his  fifth  section,  which  treats  on  the  Basmonc  dialect,  is  highly 
interesting  and  valaable. 

4  Hue's  Introduction,  vol.  11.  pp.  417—428.    For  a  notice  of  the  editions  or 
pabUshed  fragments  or  the  several  Egyptian  versions,  see  the  "^ 
nooAL  AppsBa>xz  to  Vol.  Q.  Pak  L  Qur.  L.Smt.  V.  I  a  £lv.] 
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several  MSS.  (belonging  to  different  recensions)  being  quoted 
in  the  composition  of  this  version.* 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that,  in  no  long  time 
the  gift  of  the  entire  Ethiopic  Scriptures  will  be  imparted  to 
Abyssinia.  A  manuscript  copy  ot  this  vereion,  in  fine  pre 
servation,  has  been  purchased  by  the  conmiittee  of  the  Churoh 
Missionary  Society.  From  a  memoir  on  this  manuscript  by 
Professor  Lee,  we  learn,  that  it  contains  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  written  on  vellum,  in  a  bold  and  mas- 
terly hand,  in  two  columns  on  each  page.  The  lengUi  of  the 
page  is  that  of  a  large  ouarto ;  the  widui  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  voltune  contains  986  folios,  of  which  the  text  covers 
389,  very  accurately  written,  and  in  high  preservation.  On 
the  first  page  is  written,  in  Ethiopic,  the^mvocation  usually 
found  in  the  books  of  the  eastern  Christians :  '*  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  written 
in  Latin  by  some  former  possessor,  and  a  date  a.  d.  1596, 
20th  September.  On  the  reverse  of  the  first  folio  is  found  a 
table,  not  unlike  the  tables  of  genealogy  in  some  of  our  old 
English  Bibles,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  show  the 
hours  appointed  for  certain  prayers.  Then  follows  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  as  translated  from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
On  the  reverse  of  the  third  folio  is  the  following  inscription 
in  Arabic :  **  The  poor  Ribea,  the  son  of  EUas,  wrote  it :  O 
wine !  to  which  nothing  can  be  assimilated,  either  in  reality 
or  appearance :  O  excellent  drink !  of  which  our  Lord  saidf, 
having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  giving  thanks,  *  This  is  my 
blood  for  the  salvation  of  men.^*  Folios  7.  and  8.  have 
been  supplied,  in  paper  by  a  more  modem  hand.  On  the  re- 
verse ot  folio  8.  is  a  very  humble  attempt  at  drawing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  person  apparently  in  prayer,  accompaniM  by  an 
inscription  in  Ethiopic  at  the  side  of  the  figure :  **  In  the 
prayers  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to>  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
am  I,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  presented  in  the  power  of  the 
Trinity,  a  weak,  infirm,  and  defiled  sinner.  Let  them  im- 
plore Christ.*'  Under  the  drawing,  in  Ethiopic :  '*  In  the 
same  manner,  every  slayer  that  slays  Cain,  will  I  repay  in 
this ;  and  as  he  slew,  so  shall  he  be  slain.*'  On  the  reverse 
of  folio  98.,  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  are  two 
figures,  somewhat  similar,  but  rather  better  drawn,  and  seem- 
ingly  by  the  writer  of  the  manuscript;  and  in  another  place 
or  two  there  are  marginal  ornaments.  At  the  end  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  this  inscription  in  Ethiopic  :  **The  repetition  of 
the  law,  which  God  spake  to  Aloses.  Numbered  5070^ 
(words).  Intercede  for  your  slave  Isaac."— -At  the  end  of 
the  volume :  "Pray  for  those  who  laboured  in  this  book ;  and 
for  your  slave  Isaac,  who  gave  this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy.** 
Then  follows  an  inscription,  in  Arabic :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God. 
O  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  every  evil !  O  our  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  speaker  to  men !  O  holy  people,  remember  your 
slave  Isaac,  the  poor :  God  shall  remember  you  in  the  mer- 
cies of  this  booK.  Pray,  if  God  be  willing,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  see  your  mce.  And  pray  for  me,  the  sinner. 
Pardon  my  sins,  O  Lord!  and  let  my  body  be  buried  in 
Mount  Sion.'*  Then  follows,  in  Ethiopic :  "That  our  ene- 
mies may  not  say  of  us,  *We  have  cononered  them  :*  be  ye 
prudent    We  have  given  you  a  lamp.    Be  ye  the  culture.— 

Sow  je  the  flock :  reap  and  rejoice.** A  few  lines 

have  been  erased.  'Ilien  follows  .  •  •  .  "me,  Isaac,  the 
poor,  in  your  prayers.  It  was  completed  in  Beth  Gabbaza, 
of  Axuma.  In  tny  name,  0  Lord,  nave  I  planted,  that  thou 
place  me  not  in  any  other  place  except  Mount  Sion;  the 
mount  of  Christ;  the  house  of  Christians.  Let  them  not 
be  forgotten  in  your  prayers,  who  have  read  and  testified  to 
you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  this  my  offering  for  me  thy  servant, 
the  poor;  and  preserve  all  these  books  which  I  offer,  that  Uie 
brethren,  dweAing  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  comforted.  And 
pray  for  me,^  forget  me  not  in  the  holy  offices,  and  in  prayer, 
that  we  may  all  stand  before  God  in  the  terrible  day  and 
hours.    That  it  might  not  be  written  that  we  were  wanting, 

•  Jahn,  p.  81.  Haach,  part  H.  vol.  1.  pp.  140—143.  MiehaeliSi  vol.  fi.  pp. 
96-«a  61(^-614.     Hu£,  vol  M>p.  A^-^SB.     Walton,  Prol.  xv.  ff  lO-l^ 

«».  679— €65.     Konholt,  pp.  296—801.     In  Mr.  Bruce'a  Travels,  vol.  il.  pp. 
6—420.  (8vo.  edit.)  there  ia  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ethiopic  biblical 
boolca. 

•  As  thia  Inscription,  which  occors  on  the  sopplled  leaves,  savours  of  the 
errors  of  the  Romi^  church,  it  was  probably  written  by  8ome  Abyssinian 
Romanist.  The  inscriptions  of  Isaac,  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  though  muti- 
lated, and  sometimes  olMcure,  seem  free  from  these  errors.  The  figure 
of  8t  Peter,  mentioned  below,  waa  probably  traced  by  the  same  hand. 

« It  is  caslomary  among  the  JewSi  SyiianSi  and  Ethiopians,  to  number 
the  words  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 

•  In  moat  of  the  eastern  ebnrchesi  It  U  the  prwtlee  to  snimierate  Uieli 
''  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Utuigy. 
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ANCIENT  VEHeiONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TE8TAICENT.  [Pjn  L  Gulp.  HI 


I  h&Te  preyioiuly  sent  and  given  yoa  this  for  the  wwfare  of 
the  testimony.  Intercede,  and  bless.  And  also  for  the  re- 
freshing of  the  reeord  of  the  Fathers :  and  also  for  Cueskam,* 
the  Qoeen  of  the  sons  of  Abjrseinia ;  that  they  may  be  com- 
forted, and  thence  conyert  our  region— may,  moreoyer,  mi- 
S!ate  into  other  regions,  and  restore  Jerosalem  >-*«nd  for  the 
alyary  of  Maiy.  Let  them  pray  for  me.  Let  it  be  pre- 
seryed  as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever  and  oyer.  Let  them  not 
sell  or  exchange ;  nor  let  them  carry  it  away ;  nor  let  them 

cause  it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.    And '*  the  rest  is 

wanting.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  book  was  written  at 
Axuma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethioi>ia;  and  diat  it  was  sent 
by  Isaae  to  the  Abyssinians  residing  in  Jemsalem.    No  date 


appears  in  the  mamueript  itself.  It  is,  pnrtMbly,  aboat  800 
years  old.  On  the  reyerse  of  fol.  985.  is  a  drawing  iaisnded 
to  represent  Andrew  the  Apostle,  with  die  hook  m  the  Go»> 
pels  in  one  hand,  and  the  keys  in  the  other.  Soom  less  in- 
genions  draftsman,  howeyer,  has,  by  means  of  the  i 


&[  tliis  folio,  and  jpren  the  name  of  Peasr  to  hk  hamUs 
representation.  He  has  thns  succeeded  in  assigning  to 
Su  Peter  the  first  place,  and  also  in  bestowiae  on  him  the 
keys.  Against  this  picture  of  Peter  is  placed  his  age,  190 
years. 

The  foUowing  foe-simile  xepraaenls  pvt  of  ^ 
bis  j^rophecy  oT  Balaam.' 


Nnm.  XXIV.  17. 


JghaU  tee  Jbtm,  hui  noi  now  .•  lekaUeaU  him  bkaeed^  but  he 
M  noi  near  .•  there  ehati  ariae  a  star  oui  of  Jaeob^  and  from 
Israel  thaii  it  ariee .-  and  he  ehaU  destroy  the  ambassadore  of 
Moab^  and  shall  take  captive  all  the  children  of  Seth. 

This  precious  manuscript  has  been  carefully  transcribed, 
and  in  1826  the  four  Gospels  were  edited  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq. 
M.  A.  They  were  printed  with  a  fount  of  types,  cast  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  the 
matrices  (presenred  at  Frankfort)  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopic 
scholar  John  Ludolph  ;  whose  types,  as  used  in  his  printed 
works,  haye  been  highly  approTOd  by  the  Abyssinians.' 

IV.  Arabic  Vsrsions. — ^Althougfa  the  Christian  religion 
was  preached  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  the 
East,  at  an  early  period,  yet  it  neyer  was  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  as  m  Syria  and  Egypt:  for  e?en  the 
temple  at  Mecca  was  a  heathen  temple  till  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. Historical  evidence,  therefore,  concerning  the 
Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  tenth  century,  when 

1.  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at 
Babylon,  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Arabic :  of  this  version  the  Pentateuch  was  printed 
at  Constantinople,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1646,  in  Hebrew 
characters;  and  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  in 
Arabic  letters.— The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  published  by 
PauluB  in  8vo.  at  Jena,  in  1790,  1791.  Jahn,  after  Simon, 
observes,  that  its  style  is  not  pure.    Saadias  is  also  said  to 

t  The  name  of  a  region,  a  Ma,  and  a  monnialii,  in  Rthlopia ;  to  ealo- 
braled,  at  to  be  eateemed  by  the  Ethioplaiia  at  preferable  to  even  Sinai  or 
--"    -  naajr^whUherJopeph  and  Marj,  with  the  child 


Mount  OlWet;  and,  at  tradition  ■ 


)  time,  after 


Jeaua,  betook  themeeivea,  maldns  It  their  reriifence  for 
the  flifht  Into  Rgjrpt  Casiell,  aab  ^oct.—Ludoif,  anb  voce,  saya  It  la  the 
name  of  a  monaitery  In  Upper  Egypt,  whieh  waa  alwava  had  fai  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Copu  and  Bthlopiana ;  and  where  Chnat  la  mid  to  have  ra* 
aided  wtth  hie  mother,  when  he  fled  from  Herod. 

•  Elgrhtoenth  Report  of  the  Chureh  Miaaiooary  Boelety,  pp.  IBB,  189. 

•  For  a  notice  of  anch  parti  of  the  Ethiopic  veralon  or  the  Scripcnrea 
as  have  been  printed,  aee  the  BmLioouraiCAL  Awmna.  to  Vol  II.  Pait 
L  Chap.  I.  8acT.  V.  S3,  (v.);  and  for  oUier  partcalara  relMive  to thia  Yer- 
■km  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Platt'a  '<  Catakvue  of  the  Ethiopic  Blb- 
Ucal  Manascripu  in  the  Royal  Ubrary  of  Parlay  and  in  the  libnry  of  the 
BritUh  and  Foreign  Bible  Boelety/'  Ac.  London,  1808, 4to. 


have  translated  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms :  a  manii- 
scrint  containing  Job  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Libraij: 
Cod.  Huntington.  No.  511.  The  remainingr  books  of  tiiis 
translation  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  Besides  this, 
there  are  several  other  Arabic  versions  extant,  made  inune- 
diately  from  the  Hebrew,  either  by  Jews,  Samaritaos,  oc 
Christians,  of  which  the  followingr  are  the  piincinal ;  vii. 

9.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentatench,  puolished  by 
Erpenius  at  Lej^^en,  in  1G23,  4to.,  appears  to  have  beeo  exe- 
cuted in  the  thirteenth  century  by  some  Afiican  Jew,  who 
has  very  closely  adhered  to  the*  Hebrew. 

3.  Trie  Arabic  version  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  printed  in 
the  Paria  and  London  Polyglotts,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Baner, 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  Its  author  and  date  are  not 
known. 

4.  Ihe  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Prophecy  of  Daniel, 
were  translated  by  Saadi  Ben  Levi  Asnekot,  who  lived  in 
the  early  jp«urt  of  the  seventeenth  century :  they  are  extant 
only  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,^  and  are  of  very  little 
value. 

Besides  these  versions,  the  Arab  Christians  have  a  tnin»- 
lationof  the  Book  of  Job  (printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyfflotts),  and  two  versions  of  the  Psalms,  still  in  MS., 
which  were  respectively  made  from  the  Peechito  or  Old 
Syriac  version.  All  the  Arabic  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Job),  which  are 
printed  in  those  Polyglotts,  were  executed  from  Hesjchios^s 
recension  of  the  SSeptuannt.  The  Psalms,  inserted  in 
Justiniani*s  Polyfflott  Psalter,  and  Gabriel  Sionita's  Arabic 
Psalter,  were  made  from  Lucian^s  recension  of  that  version : 
and  the  Arabic  Psalter,  printed  at  Aleppo  in  1706,  4to.,  fol- 
lows the  Melchitic*  recension  of  the  lxx.* 


«  on.  Hart.  MSa.  vol.  W. 
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»  The  MeleMtf  were  thoae  Chrinlana  In  Syria,  bypt,  and  the  Laving 
who,  though  net  Qreeka,  followed  the  dootrinea  and  eereoMMMe  of  tM 
Greek  Chureh.  They  were  called  Melehtte^  that  1%  Royalnla,  bytbe^ 
adreraarlea,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  account  of  their  loipUcIt  BabaiM 
to  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Marelao,  In  latoor  of  the  council  ef  CWs** 
don.    M oahefan'a  Bed.  Hiau  toL  H.  p.  18&  note  (mX  .  ^ 

•  CuroMow.  Crit  flocr.  pp.  640-«M.  Bauer,  Cik  Sacr.  tn^KL-OI^  JUi^ 
Intiod.adVai.PoBd.pp.T8-80.    "  ^"  — '"  -  '  '    "  —   — 


Maach^  part  IL  ToL  L  pp.  ll»-4ia 
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There  aie  many  Arabic  tnnslatioM  of  the  New  Teste- 
meoty  beeides  thoee  whioh  hare  appeared  in  print:  for  since 
the  Arabic  language  supplanted  the  Sjriac  and  Egyptian^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  these  had  b^n  spo- 
ken, haye  been  obliged  to  annex  Arabic  translations  to  the 
ancient  yersions,  which  are  no  longer  understood.  These 
Arabic  translations  are  supposed  to  haye  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  between  the  seyenth  and  the  eleyenth  centuries : 
in  general  they  were  not  all  executed  from  the  original  text, 
but  from  the  yersions  which  they  were  intended  to  accom- 
pany. Thus  some  which  are  placed  together  with  the  Greek 
text  haye  been  made  from  the  Greek,  while  others  haye  been 
made  firom  the  Syiiac,  the  Coptic,  and  eyen  firom  the  Latin 
Vnlgate.> 

y.  The  ARMnnAN  ViBsioH  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made  from  the  Alexandrian  Septuagint :  its  author  was  Mies- 
rob,  who  inyented  letters  fVilly  expressiye  of  the  Armenian 
tongue,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifUi 
century.  It  is  said  to  haye  been  subsequently  altered  accord- 
ing to  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  yersion,  and  according  to 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Uscan,  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  was 
specially  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  superintend  the  edition  there 
printed  m  1666.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
ascribed  jointly  to  Miesrob,  and  to  the  patriarch  Isaac  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  twice 
translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  then  from  the  Greek ;  and  that 
the  copies  now  extant  were  made  from  the  latter  language,  is 
eyident  from  their  containing  those  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  were  neyer  admitted  into  the  Peschito  or  ancient 
literal  Syriac  yersion.  This  yersion,  in  the  opinion  of  Semler, 
is  of  great  importance,  as  fiiithfully  representing  the  Greek 
MSS.  whence  it  was  made :  but  Michaelis  obseryes,  that  it 
would  be  an  inestimable  treasure,  had  it  descended  to  us  un- 
^teied  by  time  and  superstition.  It  has  in  seyeral  instances 
been  made  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  Haitho  or  Hethom, 
soyereign  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  from  a.  d.  1324  to  1270, 
who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  skilled  in  the 
Latin  language.' 

VI.  Pkrsic  Versions. — ^Although  we  haye  no  authentic 
account  of  the  conyersion  of  the  whole  Persian  nation  to 
Christianity,  yet  we  are  informed  by  Chrysostom  and  Thoo- 
doret,  that  the  Scriptures  were  yery  anciently  translated  into 
the  Persian  language.  It  does  not  appear,  howeyer,  that  any 
fragments  of  this  ancient  yersion  are  extant  The  Persic 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  Jacob  Ben 
Joseph  sumamed  Tawosi  or  Tusi,  from  Tus,  a  city  of  Persia, 
which  anciently  possessed  a  celebrated  Jewish  academy. 
The  precise  time  when  he  liyed  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  eyi- 
dent tiiat  he  could  not  haye  liyed  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century,  because  in  Gen.  x.  10.  for  Babel 
he  has  substituted  Babylon^  which  citywas  not  founded  until 
A.  D.  763  by  the  caliph  Almansor.  The  Persian  yersion  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  is  for  the  most  part  feithfiilly  rendered, 
was  first  printed  by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople  m  1546,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Arabic  yersion  of  Saadias  Gaon. 
From  this  Constantinopolitan  edition  the  Persian  yersion  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  into  the  Persian  characters  by 
the  eminent  orientalist  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr. J  Hyde,  who  added 
a  yery  close  Latin  translation,  and  supplied  between  brackets 
the  words  necessary  to  fill  up  the  chasms  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  negligence  either  of  the  original  copyist  or  of 
the  printer  at  Constantinople. 

Bishop  Walton  further  mentions  two  Persic  yersions  of 
the  Psalms— one  by  a  Portuguese  monk  at  Ispahan  in  the 
year  1618,  and  another  by  some  Jesuits  from  the  Vulgate 
Latin  yersion.*    These  are  yet  in  manuscript 

There  are  extant  two  Persian  Vernoru  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  most  ancient  and  yaluable  of  which  was  first  printed  in 
the  London  Polyglott,by  BishoD  Walton,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Pococke,  dated  a.  d.  1314  :  it  was 
made  from  the  Syriac,  haying  sometimes  retained  Syriac 

>  IfichacUi  (ToL  ll.-pmrt  I.  pp.  81—96.)  and  Him  (voL  I  pp.  430-461)  have 
gone  fally  iolo  the  hiatory  of  the  Arable  TenloDS.  For  a  notice  of  the 
principal  editiona  of  ttieni,  aee  the  BnuoouraiOAL  AmMDiz  to  VoL  II. 
Pakt  t  C&4F.  I.  Sbct.  V.  I  a  [U.] 

•  Jalm,  p,  82.  Maach,  pp.  169—173. :  Koitbolt,  pp.  304,  30S.  On  Uie  pre- 
sent alate  of  the  Armenian  church  in  India,  aee  Dr»  Bachanan'a  "  Chriatian 
Reaearchea,"  pp.  341-^16.  Semler,  Apparatua  ad  Liberalem  Nov!  Teala* 
menu  InterprM^em,  p.  69.    Miehaelfi,  voL  U.  pp.  96-lOK.  614-617.  Bog, 

s'WaSon,  ProL  zrt  ff  ft-a  pp.  e9»-«9&  Kortbolt.  e.  six.  pp.  301—308. 
Jahn,  p.  8a    RoaenmfiUer,  de  Veralone  Pentatenchl  Penica  Commentatio, 

r.  4— la    lipaia,  IBVL   For  ao  account  of  edttkNis  oooaolt  Much,  part 
fiol  i.  pp.  llS-164 


words,  and  subjoined  a  Persian  translation.  The  other  Pep- 
sian  translation  was  edited  by  Wheloc,  and  after  his  decease 
by  Pierson,at  London,  in  1659—67,  idfler  a  collation  of  three 
manuscripts.    It  is  supposed  to  haye  been  from  the  Greek.^ 

$4.  OH  TBI  AHOIBHT  WB8TIRN  yKBSIOirS  OF  TBI  SCRIPTURES. 

L  Ancient  Latin  vernens  of  the  Scripturet* — ^I.  Of  the  olv 
Itaug  er  Airrx-HisaoaTMiAV  ysnsioir^ — %,  Account  of 
the  Biblical  labouro  and  Latin  vertion  of  Jbroxb^ — 8.  Of 
the  YuLOATB  yiRSioir  and  ito  revioiono^ — 4.  Critical  value 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  veroion* — ^IL  Gotbic  yimsioir^ — ^IIL 
DCLAyoHic  yiRflioir^ — lY.  AaoLO-SAXoir  yimsioir. 

I.   AnCIINT  LaTIK  VsRSlOIfS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  the  Latin 
was  jgradually  supplanting  the  Greek  as  a  general  language, 
and  It  soon  might  be  ctuled  the  language  of  the  western 
church.  From  me  testimony  of  Augustine,*  it  appears  that 
the  Latin  church  possessed  a  yery  great  number  ot  yersions 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  at  the  first  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, and  whose  authors  were  unknown ;  and  that,  in  the 
primitiye  times,  as  soon  as  any  one  found  a  Greek  copy,  and 
thought  himself  sufficiently  yersed  in  both  languages,  he 
attempted  a  translation  of  it*  In  the  course  or  time,  this 
diyersity  of  translation  produced  much  confusion,  parts  of 
separate  yersions  being  put  together  to  form  an  entire  com- 
position, and  margincQ  notes  being  inserted  into  the  text: 
out  one  of  these  Latin  translations  appeara  to  haye  acquired  a 
more  eztensiye  circulation  than  the  others,  and  for  seyeral 
ages  was  preferably  used,  under  the  name  of  (he  Feiue  Itala 
or  old  Italic,  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  fidelity.'  This 
yersion,  which  in  the  time  of  Jerome  was  receiyed  as  ca- 
nonical, is  by  him  termed  sometimes  the  Ful^Oe  and  some- 
times fte  Ola^  in  opposition  to  the  new  translation  undertaken 
by  him.  He  mentions  no  other  yersion.  The  Old  Italic  was 
translated  from  the  Greek  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
in  the  New,  there  being  comparatiyely  few  membere  of  the 
Western  church  who  were  skilled  in  Hebrew.  From  the 
aboye  cited  expressions  of  Augustine,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  old  Italic  yeraion  was  made  in  the  firH  century  of 
the  Christian  ere ;  but  the  New  Testament  could  not  naye 
been  translated  into  Latin  before  the  canon  had  been  formed, 
which  was  certainly  not  made  in  the  first  century :  and  the  great 
number  of  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  obsenrable  in  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  haye  induced  some 
emment  critics  to  conjecture  that  the  authore  of  this  transla- 
tion were  Jews  conyerted  to  Christianity .*  There  is,  howeyer, 
eyery  reason  to  belieye,  that  it  was  executed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century :  **  at  least  it  was  quoted  by  Tertullian 
before  the  close  of  that  century.  But.  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  alterationsj  either  designed  or  accidental, 
which  were  made  by  transcnbere  of  the  Latin  Bible,  were 
become  as  numerous  as  the  alterations  in  the  Greek  Bible, 
before  it  was  corrected  by  Origen."' 

3.  To  remedy  this  growing  eyil,  Jerome,  at  the  rrauest, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Kome, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook  to  reyise 

«  BHchaelia,  toL  ii.  op.  10S,  106. 617-«19.    Semler,  p.  G9.    Walton,  ProL 

C.  i¥i,  I  9.  pp,  695,  Wtt.    Hng,  toI,  I.  pp.  38B-393. 

*  AiL£uel|LiLS  tie  Dnittr-  CliriyU  3^  ii.  Cn  IL 

«  TKeet?  variii^uH  uiclcuL  Latin  vcrskma,  wliich  ar?  frf!f](ii?iilly  (eftbod 
Ante- Hi^Cfnu*ni<iHj  an4  i\i  The  [DuiufiCTi|Kff  af  wiilch  Bajo^  TnJuable  (%%%• 
iiiejil,«  have  Imen  prvi^rved  to  tut  Ui  Hip  wTlLinoft  ui  the  Failit^rff,  wer« 
writt^^fi  ill  ih?  barbaroun  l^iii^  and  Ireciui  iiUjr  rtint  rpiijvjrenUy.  Onv  Ritw 
BE<^  e&vu:up!e^  i>uL  of  imdif  tliAl  mtilii  be  cilTefL'tl,  ulil  Bum  re-  f.'i>i.  li  1d^  ju 
ciU'il  h^  Hitftry  (de  Trln-  lib.  I.  c  1^3.  nin»  lliiu^— "'Eiutiiii  c^rm'tn  ejf 
pc»i(^fltiiE£>«  uiftuni(»i  fecit,  trluuipliati*  il«euiii  Ikfiieiii  in  i*euiei:  JpiUK''    llie 

thuAi^^'  EiLitiii  se  ram^-trt  phnLljiftiiu^  i;t  (KMiTEiiiUefl  c^xpmpisvie  tifiuclaJiier 
tdiiEnptiAiuB  eii«  In  Kenii't  igjNo.^^  Oil;r  r  tuaji^pUd  may  b^'  ex:rn  ia  Iltig^^ 
ToL  i   |>p  4fH— ^THi. 

^  Au^uritiuD,  de  DocL  Chrift.  I.  U,  c  IB.  Ttili  paflnf«  of  ^DgUfUne  ia 
su«i|Tec.ied  U)  be  Incorrvet,  uid  Bliihop  MAnh,  aOer  BenUpy,  ETI|l^B1|,  lArdU 
Tier,  and  oUier  c  ritlcfe,  thiiiki  I  hat  we  otsf  ht  in  r^sii  ilia  for  liala.  (Mjchiae* 
Ub.  vut  l\,  |3ivn  ii.  p.  1^9.  ^e  altu  J>r.  Lard^ntr'i  Wi>rhB,  vnl.  v.  pp.  1 16, 
Uf»J  nut  ibie  tonjecturt?  iH  vupiwined  bv  im  manuitfripE,  jtnd  ifl  &M  conh 
t/vJ^u?d  by  the  context  uf  AunMstine.  M.  Brt^yitiiir,  wtio  bisfi  pxuxiiDccI 
Uie  tariutu  coujeciiuret  atitl  argauieula  which  have  beeo  cUteced  in  sup* 
port  of  the  reeding  of  itfo,  determinea  in  &Toar  of  Itala  aa  tAe  genuine 


(IMsMrt  de  vi  quam  antiquiaiimv  veraionea, 
V.  babeant,  pp.  13-M.)  Prof.  Hog  al«>  detc 
trod,  to  New  Teat.  voL  i.jpp.  400^  461.) 


,  qn»  extant,  m  eriain 
determinea  in  favour  of 


readily.  (DisMrt 
Brang.  IV.  baf 

Itala.  (Introd. jtr        - 

"The  learned  and  ingenioua  Kicbhom,  in  hia  introduction  to  the  (Nd 
ment,  aappoaea  that  tb«  firat  Latin  Teraion  of  the  Bible  waa  made  in 
Africa ;  wliere  Latin  akme  being  underatood,  a  uranalation  waa  more  necea> 
aary ;  where  the  Latin  Teraion  waa  held  in  the  higheat  Teneratlon ;  and 
where,  the  language  being  apoken  with  leaa  purity,  barbariama  might  have 
been-more  eaailr  introduced  than  in  a  proTincial  town  in  Italy.'*  Bp. 
Marah'a  Michaelto,  toL  iL  part  ii.  p.  eSSL 
•  filahop  BUrah'a  Dhlnitj  LMsUiTMb  part  i.  p.  M. 
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Ihii  translation,  and  make  it  more  confoimable  to  the  Sep-  H646.    These*  especiallT  the  last,  havioff  ineaifed  the  cep- 


tuagint  He  executed  the  reTision  of  the  Old  Testament 
according  to  the  Hexaplar  text  of  Origen,  which  he  went  to 
Cesarea  to  consult,  and  the  New  Testament  after  the  origi- 
nal Greek;  and  completed  his  task  a.  d.  390  or  391.  Of  tms 
reyision,  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  (which  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  our  times),  together  with  the  Chronicles, 
ProTerbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  are  all  that 
were  ever  published ;  Jerome^s  manuscripts,  comprising  the 
remaining  nooks  of  Scripture,  being  lost  or  destroyed  through 
the  wilfiu  negligence  or  fraud  of  some  individual  whom  ne 
has  not  named.i  But  before  Jerome  had  finished  his  revual, 
he  had  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  ftom 
the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  in  order  that  the  Western  Christians, 
who  used  this  last  language  only,  might  know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  thus  be  the  better  qualified  to 
enffage  in  controversial  discussions  with  the  Jews. 

9.  This  version,  which  surpasses  all  former  ones,  was 
executed  at  different  times,  Jerome  having  translated  particii- 
lar  books  in  the  order  requested  by  his  friends.  We  learn 
Irom  Augustine,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  churches  by 
degiees,Tor  fear  of  offending  weak  persons:  at  length  it  ae- 
amred  so  great  an  authority  Trom  the  approbation  it  received 
from  Pope  Gregory  I.,  that  ever  since  the  seventh  century  it 
has  been  exclusively  adopted'  by  the  Romish  church,  under 
the  name  of  the  V  ulgatc  version :  and  a  decree  of  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century^  or- 
dained that  the  Vulgate  alone  ehould  be  etieemed  auihenhe  (a 
very  ambiguous  term,  which  ought  to  have  been  more  precise- 
ly defined  than  the  members  ofthat  assembly  chose  to  define 
it),  m  the  public  reading  of  the  Scripturee^  m  dieoutatume^  in 
preaehingy  and  in  expoundings  and  thai  no  one  mould  dare  to 
r^eei  U  under  anv  pretext  whaieoer^  ^  Upon  this  ground 
many  contended  that  the  Vulgate  version  was  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  at  least  was  providentially  guarded  against 
all  error ;  was  consequently  of  divine  authority,  and  more  to 
be  regarued  than  even  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. 
And,  m  effect,  the  decree  of  the  Council,  however  limited 
and  moderated  by  the  explanation  of  some  of  their  more  ju- 
dicious divines,  nas  given  to  the  Vulgate  such  a  high  degree 
of  authority,  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  traualation 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  original ;  for  the  learned  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  trans- 
lations of  Scripture  in  the  modem  languages,  insteaaof  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  profess  to  translate  the  Vulgate. 
When,  indeed,  they  find  tne  Vulgate  very  notoriously  defi- 
cient in  expressing  the  sense,  they  do  the  original  Scriptures 
the  honour  of  consulting  them,  and  take  the  liberty,  by  fol- 
lowing them,  of  departing  from  their  authentic  guide ;  but, 
in  general,  the  Vulgate  is  their  oriffinal  text;  and  they  give 
OS  a  translation  of  a  translation ;  by  which  second  transfu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  another  tongue,  still  more 
of  the  original  sense  must  be  lost,  and  more  of  the  genuine 
spirit  must  evaporate.^** 

The  universal  adoption  of  Jerome^s  new  version  through- 
out the  Western  church  rendered  a  multiplication  of  copies 
necessary ;  and  with  them  new  errors  were  introduced  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  the  intermixture  of  the  two  versions  f  the 
Old  Italic  and  Jerome's  or  the  Vulgate)  with  each  other. 
Of  this  confusion,  Cassiodorus  was  the  principal  cause,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  written  in  parallel  columns,  that  the  old 
version  might  be  corrected  by  the  Vulgate;  and  though 
Alcuin  in  me  eighth  century,  by  the  command  of  Charle- 
magne, provided  more  accurate  oopies,  the  text  again  fell  into 
such  confusion,  and  was  so  disfigured  by  innumersble  mis- 
takes of  copyists— (notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  cor- 
leet  it  by  Lamranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  by  Cardinal  Nicholas,  and  some  other  divines, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ries)y— that  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  materially 
differ  from  the  fint  printed  editions. 

Robert  Stiphbhs  was  the  firet  who  attempted  to  remedy 
this  confusion,  by  publishing  his  critical  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate in  1638, 1632, 1634, 1640,^  and  particularly  in  1646  and 

'•  Jerome,  Ep.  64.  ad  Aofastin. 

•  With  the  ezecptkn  of  the  Pcalmt :  which  belof  dallj  ehanted  to  moile 
In  the  church  Mnice,  made  k  difflciut  to  introdace  akeratkma.  The  <Hd 
Italic  Psalter  aa  corrected  by  Jerome,  haa  therefore  been  used  ever  since 
the  time  of  Gregory  I.  The  apocryphal  bodks  of  Baruch,  Bccleslastlcus. 
Wisdom,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabeea,  are  also  retained  from  the  okl 
lAtlo  Taraloo. 

•  Ba  Lowth's  Traoslttkm  of  Isaiah,  vol.  I.  PreL  Diss.  \\  UzlU. 

« "ne  edlitoD  of  1640  waa  StepbeDs's  prinelpai  edMon  of  the  Udn  Vol. 
fate;  as  his  sdiUon  of  1660  was  his  priiiehMredltkiii  of  the  Greek.  In 
mag9ifieeMc$  k  rarpatMS  t vf  ly  sdilkw  of  (he  VolgaM  that  ever  waa 


sures  of  the  doctors  of  the  Soiboone,  Joha  Hentenios,  a  di- 
vine of  LouvaiiL,  was  employed  to  prepare  a  new  edition'Of 
the  Vulgate :  this  he  accomplished  in  1547  in  folio,  having 
availed  himself  of  Stephens*s  jprevioos  laboan  with  great 
advantage.  A  third  corrected  edition  was  publiafaed  by  Locas 
Brugensis,  with  the  ssststaaoe  of  several  other  divines  of 
Lou  vain,  in  1673,  in  three  volumes,  8vo^  which  was  also 
reprinted  in  1686  in  4to.  and  8vo.,  with  the  critical  notes  of 
Lucas  Brugensis.  Li  the  mean  time  Pius  IV.  eommanded 
some  divines  of  the  Romish  church  to  eoUeet  and  to  coUate 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  they  ooald  procure.  Hiis 
collation  viras  continned  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V., 
who  further  caused  the  originaTtext  to  be  consulted.  Under 
Gregory  XIU.  the  work  ceased,  but  it  was  resumed  sod 
completed  under  the  auspices  of  Sixtus  V. ;  who  devoted 
mocn  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  the 
edition  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  ld90,  in  folio.  Tite 
text  thus  revised  Sixtos  pronounced  Vohetke  autkeniie  Vul- 
gate^ which  had  been  the  object  of  inouiiy  in  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  and  ordained  that  it  should  be  adopled  throojiffaoot 
the  Romish  church.  But,  notwithstanding  tbe  laboo  a  of  the 
Pope,  this  edition  was  discovered  to  be  so  exceedingly  in- 
correct, that  his  successor  Gregory  XIV.  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed ;  and  Clement  Vlil.,  the  successor  of  Gregory 
in  the  nontificate,  published  another  aathentie  Vulgate  in 
1693.  lliis,  however,  differs  more  than  any  other  editioo 
from  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  snd  mostly  resembles  that  of  Lon- 
vain.  Tlieee  fatal  variances  between  editions,  alike  pfomal- 
gated  by  pontiffs  claiming  infallibility,  have  not  passed  un- 
noticed oy  Protestant  divuea,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
them  in  a  manner  that  aensibly  affects  the  church  of  Rooie; 

'^  '   *  the  pie- 
aaiis- 

in  £is  BeUum  Fepale^  eive  Concordia  Hieeoro  Sixti  V,  (Lon- 
don,  1600,  4to.),  who  has  pointed  out  very  nameroas  addi- 
tions, omissions,  contradictiona,  and  other  differences  between 
the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions.^  From  this  very  curious 
and  now  rare  volume  the  following  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  editions  are  selected  and  ar- 
ranged >— 

1.  ClanMS  omitted  in  die  8istin^  but  inserted  in  the  Clemen- 
tine BiUe. 

Nam.  xzz.  11.    Usor  in  domo  xirij  4«.  to  the  end  of  tbe  Terse. 
ProT.  ZXT.  M.    MeHut  tat  aedere  in  angtdo  damaiia,  ^ 
heyr.  xm.   9.    Patri  matriqme  nu^edisii. 
Juda.  xvll.  9;  3.    Reddidit  ergv  eot  mairi  ntm,  fe. 
1  Klnga  iv.  21.     QMto  eapta  cat  area  Dei. 
8  Rlii$a  (aame  aa  oar  firat)  zit.  10.    Sie  loqiurie  ad  eoa. 
2  ChroD.  U.  10.    JBt  vmt  Tigenti  milUa  metretaa. 
Matt  zxvU.  36.    Ut  impleretur  fuod  dictum  —t  per  pnfhHam  Hcen- 
tern,  diviaerunt  aibi  veatimenia  maa,  at  at^ar  vaaUm 
tneam  miaerumi  aartem. 
S.  Clauses  or  woida  introduced  into  the  Bixtme,  but  omiUed  ia 
the  Clementine  BiUe. 
Tivit  dofiumta,  futa  niai  damiimaa  peretmeritammt  aut 
diaa  ejua  venerit  ut  moriatur,  aut  deaetndtMa  m 
praUumperiret ;  propiliua  miki  ait  darmwu  «<  mm 
mittam  manmm  maam  in  Obritfimt  Damdni, 
Ex  muUia  annia  aaltoa/aeiena  tuaa  el  awmia  Ima 
Diteitque  David,  ibo  et  redueam  areom.  ^ 
Da  qua  fecit  Saioma  omnia  vaaa  €ureaJn  teai|>to  ei 
mare  a$teum  et  eolmmnaa  et  altara. 

Et  concilium  totiua  larael  vanit  ad  regem, 

Uaque  que  piger  dermia  7  uaqua  que  de  aemna  a» 
aurgea.  ,     . 

Bab.  1. 8.    Quare  reapieia  contemptoraa  at  taeea  eoneuleante  mfu 
juatioremael  Et/aciea  kominea  quaai  piaeaamarUf 
et  mtaai  reptUta  non  habentia  dueem. 
Duo  tn  teef  e,  unua  aaaumetur,  et  unua  rdinquet^. 
Et  commota  eat  omnia  muUituda  in  doctnna  eantm, 
Paulua  autem^  ^e.  „  .  . 

Aeta  ulT.  19^  19.    Et  apprehenderunt  me  etamantea  et  dicatUea,  taOe  tm- 


.  zjdT.  a 


1  Sam.  zzT.  6. 
28ain.v1. 12. 
2flaiB.rliLa 

28ain.  zlz.10. 
ProT.  jutiT.  ttU. 


Matt.  ulT.  41. 
Acta  ziv.  6. 


prtaited ;  and  it  to  Hkewlae  of  great  value  to  a  critic,  aa  it  oonlaiiM  ^^^H^^ 
coUectlcm  of  Tarloaa  readinga  from  thirteen  Latin  manttteripts,  •'l;^''!'^ 
of  the  earlT  editioaa.  Father  Simon  (HiaL  Crit.  dea  Vereioiu  du  N.  Tea. 
ch.  jci.  p.  lao.)  ealla  U  "»n  eh^d^ennre  en/ait  de  BibU ,-"  and  (p.  W 
he  tenna  this  ediUon  "ia  meilleure  et  dea  toutea."  Hen^eiua.  in  nis  ^ 
face  to  the  LouviOn  edition,  calls  it  "  aceuratiaaima  et  eaati^atiMma 
BibUa."  (See  alao  the  praiaea  beetowed  on  it  in  Maach'a  edHioD  of  U- 
long'a  Hbtiotheea  Sacra,  part  ii.  toI.  ia  p^  187.)  The  title-pafe  preflxed 
to  the  New  Testament  beara  the  date  of  1639:  though  that  wbiebi*p(«- 
fixed  to  tbe  Old  Testament  ia  dated  IMI  (Marsh's  Letters  to  Trtri^^ 
264.  note.)  It  ia  by  Uils  latter  date,  that  Stephena'a  beet  edition  of  the  vol- 
gate  is  usually  known  and  cited. 

•  Koitholt,  de  variis  Scripturv  Bdltlonlbaa.  pp.  110—951.  _u^^ 

•  Additional  inatances  of  the  contradictions  between  the  aboTe  nieiNwoea  . 
papal  ediUona,  together  with  a  defence  of  the  BeUum  Papale,  id>7  be  wen 
fnlir.  Jamea'a  *%eati8e  of  the  Cormptlona  of  Scripture,  Cooacili,  ina 
Fathers,  by  the  Pretelea,  PaalorB,  and  Plllara  of  the  Cboreh  of  Baoei  ^ 
llM  BiataMeinnco  of  Popery,"  pp.  V%-99^ 
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between  the  editions. 


A  et  nirn  kpram^  C,  Inter  lepram  el 


•(("; 


'urrli,  C,  Sifnttmju/rrit. 
I  IradiTtt,  C  Quaff  frof^cf. 

jr*  «of I  rfjrpi >/■*,  f .\  RpiipicfJt. 
uttrprttoAiiis,  t\  fmntefjirelaiiHii- 

4.  DlScicu€4ia  la  numbers. 

Ex.  zziT.  6.  &  VitulM  duodeeemj  C.  F»f«ito«. 

zrsil.  8&  8.  Trigenta  tria  tntUia,  C.  Fi^en/i  mOIui. 

Sflun.  XT.  7.  S.  Quoiteer,  C.  QiMulf<>enfa. 

1  Kioga  iv.  42.  S.  Quinque  tniUia^  C.  QutnoiM  el  miUe. 

S  Kings  ziv.  17.  S.   VigitUi  Qmnque^  C.  Qmndecein. 

*"  8.  SeXy  C.  Sexagenta.  " 

8.  QiuMfiui^enla,  C.  Qmfi^enlit. 

6.  Other  lemarkabie  difierenoee. 

1  Sun.  iiL  2^  3.    8.  Neepoterat  vidert  tueemam  DH  untequam  exHn- 
gueretur. 
G.  Aee  poterat  videre ;  htcema  Dei  antequam  extin- 

Suerehtr. 
d  Sotomonem,  C.  Ad  Jaob, 
2Kiiifiii  zv.  19.    8.  In  lAertom,  C.  In  terram. 

Judith  i.  2:  8.  Feet  I,  ejue  muroe  in  altitudtnem  70  cM^laie:  this  ie 
one  of  tboee  placee  where  peper  bad  been  paated 
oo  the  text ;  the  word  firit  printed  wae  (aU'liultnem, 
and  altitudinem  was  printed  on  a  dip  of  paper,  and 
put  over  it,  C.  Latitudinem, 
Ibidem.  &  LaHtudinem,  30  cm.  C.  AUitudinem,  30  cubitus. 
JobzxzL7.    8.  A'MculiMe«loeu/aiem«M«corin««m,C.  iSVeecMltim 

et  oeuloemeue  ecr  meum, 
PiaL  zlL  3.    S.  Ad  Deum  /bntetn  vivum,  C.  Ad  Deum  fartem, 


XXV.  19. 
8ChroD.ziiL17. 


Prov.  zix.  33.  &  Qui  t^git  patrem  etjugit  fnatremt  C.  Qui  (ffftigtU, 
&e,  et/ugeUj  ^ 

xz.  2B.  8.  uevorore  eanetoe.  C.  Devotare  eanetoe. 

Baek.  xiv.  22.  8.  Egredientur,  C.  Ingredientur. 

flhach  zxxvtti.  26.  8.  Sapientiam  acrift^e,  u.  Sapientia  eerifro. 

xlli.  9.  &  Adultera,  C.  AduUa, 

Isaiah  zlvi.  12.  8.  Juttum,  C.  Avem. 

Jer.  xviL  9.  8.  Odt  hominie,  C.  Bomim»in.i 

Besides  the  preceding  revisions  by  papal  authority,  there 
have  been  several  others  executed  by  private  individuals ;  in 
which  the  Latin  Vulgrate  has  been  so  much  corrected  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  that  they  have  in  some 
degree  been  considered  (though  erroneously)  as  new  transla- 
tiond.  Of  this  number  are  the  Latin  Bibles  published  by 
Clarius,  Eber,  and  the  Osianders. 

ri.]  Isidore  Clarivs's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  first  appeared 
at  Venice  in  1542,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity :  it  was  reprinted 
at  the  same  place  in  1557  and  1564.  He  has  not  only  re- 
stored the  ancient  Latin  text,  but  has  also  corrected  it  in  a 
greet  number  of  places  which  he  conceived  to  be  erroneously 
translated,  so  as  to  make  them  conformable  to  the  Hebrew 
original.    Although  he  corrected  more  than  eigfU  thousand 

e laces,  as  he  states  in  his  prefiace,  yet  he  omitted  some,  lest 
e  should  offend  the  Roman  Catholics  by  making  too  many 
alterations  in  the  Vulsate  vereion. 

[ii.]  The  method  ^  Clarius  was  followed  by  Paul  Ebir, 
who  corrected  the  Vulgate  from  Luther*s  German  version. 
His  edition  was  published  at  Wittembm,  in  1565,  with  the 
addition  of  Luther's  translation  under  the  authoriu  of  Au- 
gustus, Elector  of  Saxony ;  and  was  reprinted  in  1574,  in  ten 
Yol  umes,  quarto. 

iiii.]  llie  edition  of  lAike  Osiamdir  appeared  in  1578, 
has  since  been  very  often  reprinted ;  as  also  has  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  it,  which  was  firet  published  at  Stutgard 
in  1600.  Andrew  Osiander's  edition  was  also  printed  in 
1600,  and  frequently  since.  They  have  both  corrected  the 
Vulgate,  according  to  the  Hebrew  originals ;  and  have  occa- 
sioned some  contusion  to  their  readere,  by  insertinff  their 
emendations  in  a  character  different  from  toat  in  which  the 
Vulgate  text  is  printed. 

4.  The  Vulgate  is  regarded  by  Papists  and  Protestants  in 
very  diflferent  points  of  view :  oy  the  former  it  has  been 
extolled  beyond  measure,  while  by  most  of  the  latter  it  has 
been  depreciated  as  much  below  its  intrinsic  merit  Our 
learned  countryman,  John  Bois  (canon  of  Ely),  was  the  first 
who  pointed  out  the  real  value  of  this  vereion,  in  his  CaOatio 
Vdens  IniernretU  cum  Bad  aliis^  rtcenHoribua.  (8vo.  1655.) 
Bois  was  followed  by  Father  Simon,  in  his  Hisloire  Critique 
du  TbxU  et  dea  Vernom  du  Nouveau  Tutament^  who  has 

I  Hamilton's  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bcriptnrei^  pp.  163-166. 


proved  that  the  more  ancient  the  Greek  manuscripts  and 
other  vereions  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  agree  with  the 
Vulgate ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Simon,  the  Vulgate  has  been  more  justly  appreciated  by 
biblical  critics  of  later  times. 

Although  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  neither  inspired  nor  infalli- 
ble, as^Morinus,  Suarez,  and  other  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church  have  attempted  to  maintain,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  in 
general  a-  faithful  translation,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the 
sense  of  Scripture  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  more 
modem  vereions:  for  all  uose  which  have  been  made  in 
modem  times,  by  divines  in  conmiunion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  above  noticed, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. 
The  Latin  Vulgate,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected 
by  the  biblicalcritic :  and  since  the  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin 
translations  are  unquestionably  of  great  antiquit^,  both  lead 
us  to  a  discovery  of^the  readings  in  very  ancient  Greek  manu- 
scripts, which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  any  now  extant. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  notwithstanding  the  variations  be- 
tween the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions,  and  that  several 
passages  are  mistranslated,  in  order  to  support  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Latin  Vulgate  preserves 
many  true  readings,'  whore  the  modem  Hebrew  copies  are 
corrupted.* 

II.  The  Gothic  Vxnsioif  of  the  Bible  vras  made  from  the 
Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Ul- 
philas,^  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Meso-Goths,  who  assisted  -^ 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  359,  and  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Valens  about  the  year  378.  He  is 
said  to  have  embraced  Arianism,  and  to  have  propasated 
Arian  tenents  among  his  countrymen.  Besides  transiting 
the  entire  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  Ulphilas  is  said  to 
have  conferred  on  the  Maeso-Goths  ue  mvention  of  the  Gothic 
characters.  The  character,  however,  in  which  this  vereion 
of  the  New  Testament  is  written,  is,  in  fact,  the  Latin  cha- 
racter of  that  age ;  and  the  degree  of  perfection,  which  the 
Gothic  language  had  obtained  during  the  time  of  Ulphilas, 
is  a  proof  uiat  it  had  then  been  written  for  some  time. 

The  translation  of  Ulphilas  (who  had  been  educated  among 
the  Greeks)  was  executed  from  the  Greek ;  but,  from  its 
coincidence  in  many  instances  with  the  Latin,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  has  been  interpolated,  though  at  a  remote  . 
period,  from  the  Vulgate.  Its  unquestionable  antiquity, 
however,  and  its  general  fidelity,  have  concurred  to  give  this 
version  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  biblical  critics: 
but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire.  The 
only  parts  extant  in  print  are,  a  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Nenemiah,  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  four  Gospels,  and 
some  portions  of  the  apostolic  epistles.' 

The  most  distinguished  manuscript  of  the  Gothic  vereion 
of  Ulphilas  is  the  lustly  celebrated  Codex  Arobnteus,  now 

S reserved  in  the  library  of  the  univereity  of  Upsal,  in  Swe- 
en.    It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  but  by  no  means  in  a 
perfect  state ;  the  following  are  tne  principal  lacune  :— 
Biatt  1. 1.— V.  15.  Mark  v1. 31—63.  Lake  x.  Sa— xhr.  9. 

vi.  33.-vii.  12.  vil.  17—20.  xvi.  21— xvH.  S. 

X.  1-23.  xii.3&-xiU.16.  xx.37— end. 

xi.  25.— xxvl.  7.  xilL  29.— xlv.  4.       John  1. 1.— v.  4& 

xxvii.  19-42.  xiv.  16-41.  xi.  47.— xil.  1. 

xxvULl-enA  xvi.  l2-«nd.  xii.  49.— xiil.  11 

xlx.13— end. 
This  manuscript  is  vrritten  on  vellum,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  Jrgenteus  from  its  silver  lettere :  it  is  of  a  quarto 
size,  and  the  vellum  leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet 
colour :  and  on  this  ground  the  lettere,  which  are  all  undal  or 
capitals,  were  afierwards  painted  in  silver,  except  the  initial 

•  Gappell  hat  given  nomeroua  exmmplee  In  hie  Crltica  Sacru,  lib.  U.  2.  ee. 
vil.— ix.  torn.  il.  pp.  8G8-«9a  (edit.  Scharfenbeiv.) 

s  The  precediiig  accooot  of  the  Latin  veraiona  haa  been  com^led  from 
BTichaeUa,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  107—129.  Semler,  Apparatua  ad  Liberalem  vet  Teat 
Interpretationeni,  pp;  308—314  Carpiov.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  671-706. 
LeuadenJPhUolocnBHebmoinixtoa,  pp.  1—10.  Bishop  Waltoo,  ProL  e.  xi. 
pp.  47(K-«07j  and  Viaer,  IIenneneuuc«  Sacra  Novi  Teaiamend,  vol  iL 
part  Hi.  pp.  73—96.  See  alao  Montingbe'a  Expositio  Criticea  Veteria  Fob> 
deria,  pp.  149— 1S6. ;  and  Hug'a  Introduction,  voL  i.  pp.464— 483.  For  the 
principal  editiona  of  the  Latin  veraious  o(  the  Scrlpturea,  aee  the  Bxxuo- 
eKAPUCAL  Apramix  to  Vol.  II.  Past  I.  Chap.  I.  Sbot.  V.  1 4.  [I.] 

•  *'  Thia,"  aava  Biahop  Marati,  "  la  an  original  German  name,  and  ia  a 
diminattve  of  the  word  Wolf:  it  ia  written  in  correct  German,  wtHfeleln, 
but  corruptly  pronounced  Wtflfila  or  Wulfila,  in  the  dialecta  of  Bwitser- 
Umd.  Bavaria,  and  Auatria,  to  which  that  of  the  Msao^otha,  who  likewise 
inhabited  the  banka  of  the  Danube,  la  neaily  alUed.'*  MichaeUa,  voL  11. 
part  il.  p.  631. 

•  MichaeUa,  voL  it.  part  i.  pp.  130-133. 149-162.  Hug,  vol.  I.  pp.  498— 
613.  A  notice  of  the  principal  edktona  of  the  Gothic  teralona  wUI  be  found 
in  the  Bblioobafhioal  AvrwDix  to  VoL  IL  Past  L  Chap.  L  Shot.  V.  $  4.  [Ii.] 
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ehuractefs  and  a  few  other  pasnges,  which  are  in  gold. 
Th«  cover  and  back  of  the  Tolume  are  of  ailyer  eroboMed. 
Prom  the  deep  impression  of  the  strokes,  Ihre,  Michaelis, 
and  Hug  are  of  opinion,  that  the  letten  were  either  imprinted 
with  a  warm  iron,  cut  with  a  graver,  or  cast  for  tne  por- 
pose,  and  aAerwards  colonred;  bat  Mr.  Coze  (with  whom 
the  late  eminent  tiaveller  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  seems  to  coin- 
cide), aftor  a  very  minute  examination,  was  convinced  that 
each  letter  was  painted,  and  not  formed  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed by  those  critics.  Most  of  the  silver  letters  have  become 
green  by  time,  but  the  golden  lettere  are  still  in  good  presei^ 
vation.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  important  manuscript 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  it  in  uie  abbey  or  Werden  in  WesW 
phalia,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Pngue.  In  the  year  1648, 
when  that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes,  it  feU  into  the 
hands  of  a  Swedish  count,  who  presented  it  to  his  sovereign, 

Sneen  Christina.    After  remaining  some  time  in  her  library, 
uring  the  confusion  which  preceded  her  abdication  of  the 


threns  of  Sweden,  it  raddeoly  and  nnaccoontably  disap- 
peared, and  was  again  brought  to  light  in  the  Netheriands. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  celebrated  Isaac  Vossius  reoeif- 
ed  it  as  a  preaent  from  the  aueen;  others  that  be  broQf|[fat  it 
away  bv  stealth.  After  his  death,  however,  it  was  purcfiased 
for  SIX  nundred  dollan  by  count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie, 
who  presented  it  to  the  univeni^  of  Upsal,  where  it  at 
present  remains*  The  following  cut  is  a  faithlul  fee-simile 
of  the  characten  of  the  Codex  Argenteus :  it  was  traced  from 
the  manuscript  itself  for  the  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  and  is 
the  most  correct  fac-simile  known  to  be  extant.  It  cones- 
ponds  with  our  vereion  of  Luke  xvtiL  17.  Forth ^  Imnf  wUo 
you^  Whi^toeoer  akaU  fwi  reedve  the  kingdom  of  Giad  at  a  Uttk 
ehiid^  ukail  in  nq  wiae  enter  therein.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the  well  known  old  Saxon  or 
Gothic  word  Bam  is  tued  to  signify  the  original  word  lUJfi?, 
aUUkehiUL 


AMI6N  UI^JIA  teVDS.  SA60   Nl 

'in  Y^Ai: 


Concerning  the  age  of  this  venerable  manuscript  critics 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for 
its  aotiquity  have  maintained  that  it  is  the  very  copy  which 
Ulphilas  wrote  with  his  own  hand.  The  librarian  by  whom 
it  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Clarke  stated  it  to  have  been  com- 
pleted about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  a  bishop  of 
Thrace,  in  the  Gothic  language  used  at  that  time  in  Moesia. 
This  brings  its  ase  ver^  nearly,  if  not  ^uite,  to  the  time  when 
Ulphilas  Fived :  but  it  is  not  likely — indeed  it  is  utterly  im- 
prooable-^that  the  only  copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  of 
the  Gospels,  which  is  now  extant,  should  be  precisely  the 
original.  What  proves  that  this  cannot  be  the  identical 
manuscript  of  Ulpnilas,  is  the  fact,  that  several  various  read- 
ings have  been  discovered  in  the  margin,  a  circumstance 
which  clearly  shows  that  it  must  have  b^n  written  at  a  time 
when  several  transcripto  had  been  already  made. 

Some  fragmenta  of  the  Gothic  vereion  oif  St  Paurs  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  were  discovered  by  M.  Knittel,  in  the  year 
1756,  in  a  Codex  Rescriptus  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbuttel :  they  were  published 
by  him  in  1763,  and  reprinted  in  1763,  m  4to.,  at  Upsid, 
with  notes  by  Ihre.  The  Brunswick  manuscript,  which  is 
on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth  centory,  con- 
tains only  the  following  passages,  via.  Rom.  xi.  33 — 36. 
xii.  1—6.  17—31.  xiv.  S--30.  xv.  3—13.  The  version  of 
Ulphilas  is  in  one  column,  and  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
other :  it  is  on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  Ovmct  Jb'dbri 
Hispalengis  were  written  over  the  translation  of  Ulphilas ; 
but  the  ink  had  become  so  exceedingly  pale  as  not  to  admit 
of  deciphering  the  original  manuscript  without  great  diffi- 
eulty.i 

In  the  year  1817,  a  most  important  discovery  was  made 
among  the  Codices  Rescripti,  m  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  by  signer  Angelo  Af  si.    While  this  inde&tigable 

«  MiehMlla,  vol  U.  pp.  130-163. 631-636.  flemler,  pp.  70-73.  Vtaer,  Her- 
neneot.  Nor.  TmL iral  U.  put  UL  pp...66-:^.    flchoell, HiitolreAbr^8«  de 


bLltt«ratiir«Orecque,todi.  il.p.'i31.    Huf ,  vol.  ij>p.  48B-t9&    Coxe'a 
I  Rwriiiric.  1^  It.  pp.  173--180.  adtt.  lOS:    Dr.  E.  D.  Clwke't 


Travels  in  Rovia,  «c.  voL  It.  pp.  ] 
Tnivekb  foL  tL  pp.  163^  184.  Ho. 


explorer  of  andent  literature  was  examining  two  Codieei 
Rescripti  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  he  was  surprised  with 
the  discovery  of  some  Gothic  writing  in  one  of  them ;  which 
on  further  investigation  proved  to  be  fragmente  of  die  books 
of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  discovery  thus  auspi- 
ciously made  stimulated  him  to  further  inquiries,  which  were 
rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  fittr  other  Codices  Rescripti 
containing  portions  of  the  Gothic  vereion.  He  now  asso- 
ciated in  his  researches  signer  Carolo  Ottavio  Castilliooei; 
and  to  their  joint  laboura  we  are  indebted  for  a  specimen  and 
account'  of  these  manuscripto,  firom  which  the  following 
particttlare  are  abridged. 

The  Jir9t  of  these  fire  Gothic  M88.  (which  is  noted  S.  86.) 
conaiits  of  804  quarto  pages  on  rellum;  the  later  writing  eon- 
tains  the  homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Exekiel,  which  from  their  characten  must  have  been  executed 
before  the  eighth  oentary.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  ancient 
Gothic  hand,  are  contained  the  Epistles  of  8t  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  Ist  and  Sd  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Philippisna,  Colos- 
sians,  let  and  Sd  of  Timothy,  Titus,  and  PhUemon,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  Calendar.  The  Epi^es  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephenans,  and  to  T^imodiy,  are  Teiy 
neariy  entir^  and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  mannaoript:  of  the 
other  Epistles  considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  tiUei 
of  the  Epistles  msy  be  traced  at  die  heads  of  the  pages  where 
they  commence.  This  M8.  appean  to  have  been  written  by 
two  different  oopyists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifoUj  and 
correctly  than  uie  oUier;  and  various  readings  msy  be  traced 
m  some  of  the  msigins  written  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire  leaves 
hare  been  turned  upside  down  fay  the  retcriher  of  this  mano- 
acript  The  annexed  foe-simile  of  it  represents  the  conunenoe* 
ment  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesisns,  snd  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered :  The  Epietle  9/ Paul  f  the  Epheeiane  begameth.  Paid, 
an  ap99tU  •/ JeeuM  Chriat  aeeardit^  f  the  wiil  of  Gad,  to  tie 
eainte  wAs  are  at  Epheaua, 


•  UlphUa  Pwtlain  Inedllanim,  la  Anbroslaiiia  Palbnpeesds  sb  Anido 
Malo  repertaniin,  flpeetanen,  ooojanetis  curls  ejnadem  Ifott  ec  G>n>U  Oc- 
taTii  CastUttQAMi  ediciu^  lledlolaBl,  BegUa  T>^ 
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TIm  teetid  MS.  also,  in  quarter  and  noted  S.  46.,  oontaina 
156  pagM  of  thinner  TeUnm,  the  Latin  writings  on  which  is  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  centuiy,  and  compriaes  Jerome's  exposition 
of  Isaiah.  Under  this  has  been  disooTered  (though  with  some 
dUBeulty,  on  aooount  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin  characters 
and  the  blackness  of  the  ink^  the  Gothic  Teraion  of  Saint  Paul's 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  Epheaians,  Phi- 
Hppbns,  Coloasiaiis,  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
to  Titos.  What  is  deficient  in  the  preceding  manoacript  is  found 
ia  this,  which  has  some  various  readings  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
therefore  is  an  independenf  codex. 

In  the  tkird  manuscript,  noted  G.  83.,  a  quarto  Latin  ▼olume, 
eontaining  the  plays  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies 
of  Medea  and  (Edipus,  signor  Mai  discovered  fiagments  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  Eara,  and  Nehemiah.  This  discovery  is  pecn- 
liariy  valuable,  as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Gothic  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to  be  in  existence ;  and,  fiuv 
tfaer,  as  it  furnishes  a  complete  reftitation  of  the  idle  tale  repeated 
by  Gibbon  after  preceding  writers,  via.  that  Ulphilas  prudently 
aoppwassd  the  §om  Books  of  Kings,  aa  dwy  might  tend  to  m- 


tate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  his  eoiintrymen.i  Hie 
date  of  the  Latin  writing  of  this  manuscript,  which  Mai  decH 
pfaered  with  great  difficulty,  is  not  specified ;  but,  on  comparing 
his  specimen  of  it  with  (rther  engraved  specimens,  we  are  in- 
clined to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  fourth  specimen  (noted  L  61.)  consists  of  a  single  sheet 
in  small  quarto,  containing  four  pages  of  part  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel  in  Latin,  under  which  are  found  the  very  fragments  of 
the  twenty-fifih,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manu- 
script of  the  Gothic  Gospels  presemd  at  Upsal,  and  usually 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Argentetu, 

The  Jifih  and  last  manuscript  (noted  G.  147.),  which  has 
preserved  some  remains  of  Gothic  litenaure,  is  a  volume  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  under  the  later  writ- 
ing have  been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  authors, 
whose  names  signor  Mai  has  not  specified ;  and  also  a  fragment 
of  a  Gothic  Homily,  rich  in  biblical  quotations,  and  the  style  of 
which  he  thinks  shows  that  it  was  translated  fh>m  some  one  of 
the  fathen  of  the  Greek  church.  The  characters  of  this  manu- 
script bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Codex  Aigenteus^ 
at  Upsal,  which  was  executed  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  manuscripts  above  described  are  written  in  broad  and 
thick  characters,  without  any  division  of  words  or  of  chap- 
ters, but  with  contractions  of  proper  names,  similar  to  those 
found  in  ancient  Greek  MSS.  Some  sections,  however, 
have  been  discovered,  which  are  indicated  by  numeral  marks 
or  larj^er  spaces,  and  sometimes  by  large  letters.  The  Gothic 
writing  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 

The  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  printed  by  signore  Mai  and  Castillionei,  are, 
I.  Nehemiah,  chap.  v.  verses  13— -18.  chap;  vi.  14—19.  and 
vii.  1—3.  II.  A  JPragment  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  con- 
taining chap.  zxv.  3&— 46.  zzvi.  1—^.  66—75.  and  xxvii.  I. 
III.  I^  01  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  iL 
22—30.  and  iii.  1—16.  IV.  Saint  Paul's  £pistle  to  Titus, 
chap.  i.  1 — 16.  ii.  1.;  and  V.  verses  11 — ^23.  of  his  Epistle 
to  Philemon.  The  Gothic  text  is  exhibited  on  the  leftr-hand 
page,  and  on  the  right-hand  page  the  editora  have  firiven  a 
literal  Latin  translation  of  it,  together  with  the  Greek  origi- 
nal. These  are  succeeded  by  fraginents  of  a  Gothic  HomOy 
and  Calendar,  with  Latin  translations,  Gothic  alphabet,  and 
a  glossary  of  new  Gothic  words  which  they  have  discovered 
in  the  passages  which  they  have  printed.  In  1829  signor 
Castillionei  published  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas's  vereion 
of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

III.  The  Sclavonic,  or  Old  Russian  Vereion,  was  also 
made  from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  two  brothen,  Cyril'  (oi  Constantine. 
sumamed  the  Philosopher  on  account  of  his  learning)  and 
Methodius,  sons  of  Leo,  a  Greek  nobleman  of  Thessalonica, 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ;iinth  century,  firat  preached 
the  Gospel  among  the  Moravo-Sdavonians :  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable, whether  these  missionaries  translated  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  code,  or  whether  their  laboun  comprised  only 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Dr.  Dobrowsky  (who  has  bestowed  more  pains  on  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  Sclavonic  Scriptures  than  any  pereon  now 
living)  IS  of  opinion  <<  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  at  so  early  a 
iod.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  book  of 
erbs  must  have  been  translated  before,  or  in  the  twelfth 
century,  as  the  frequent  quotations  made  from  it  by  Nestor 
(author  of  the  Russian  Chronicle,  who  died  in  1156)  Sffiee, 
on  the  wh(^e,  with  the  common  text.  The  books  of  Job,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Prophets,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  appear  to  nave  been  done  in 
Servia,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  remainingr  books  in  the  fifteenth,  either  in  Russia 
or  Poland,  at  which  time  the  whole  were  collected  into  one 
v(dume,  and  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  in 
the  Bohemian  Bible,  printed  in  1488  or  1489/'    The  extreme 

»  Decline  and  Fell,  toL  vi.  p.  269.  „  ^ 

•  To  tbta  Cyril  la  Mcribed  the  tnTeatko  of  the  flclwronic  letter* :— "  Bat 

it  fai  manifest,  this  invention  conalsted  in  nothing  more  than  the  adaptation 

of  the  oncial  charaetera  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  far  aa  they  went,  to  ex- 

the  eoonda  of  the  new  lanf  oage,  with  the  addition  of  certain  other 


"TTl 
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._     __       the  Cyrillic,  after  Wa 

Dr.  Ueiiderw>n'8  Blfellcal  Reaearchea  and  TravelBipRii«ela,.p. 
67.  (Undon,  1826.)  In  pp.  60^102.  the  learned  traTeUer  haa  given  an  ex- 
tended  and  very  IntereMiiig  account  of  the  Sclavonic  langnage  and  ■acred 
Utenrtare,fhMn  wlkieh  the  preaent  notice  of  the  Sclavonic  ver«oa1a«bri4|ed. 
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larity  and  recent  date  of  MSS.  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Bible 
greatly  corroborated  this  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Dobrowsky,  re- 
specting the  late  execution  or  this  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.1  Dr.  Henderson  has  shown,  by  actual  collation,  that 
the  Sclavonic  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  ediiio  prin- 
ceps  of  the  Bible  nrinted  at  Ostrog  in  1581,  was  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Vulgate  or  some  ancient  Latin  MSS. 
found  in  the  Bulgarian  monasteries,  or  that  it  was  at  least 
revised  and  altered  according  to  l^em ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  if  this  edition  were  carefully  collated,  it  would  yield  a 
rich  harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  mi^jrht  prove 
of  essential  service  to  a  future  editor  of  the  Septua^nt.' 

According  to  Professor  Hug,  the  Sclavonic  version  exhi- 
bits the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Do- 
browsky pronounces  it  to  be  a  very  literal  translation  from 
the  Greek,  the  Greek  construction  being  very  frequently 
retained,  even  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  language;  and  in  general  it  resembles  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  with  which  it  agrees,  even  where  their 
united  evidence  is  against  the  common  printed  reading. 
*^  It  contains  at  least  three  fourtha  of  the  readings  which 
Griesbach  has  adopted  into  his  text**  [in  his  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament].  •*  Where  he  has  few  authorities, 
the  Sclavonic  mostly  corroborates  the  authority  of  the  textus 
receptus ;  and,  where  a  great  agreement  obtains  among  the 
ancient  MSS.  in  favour  of  a  reading,  it  joins  them  against 
the  common  editions.  It  varies  from  Theophylact  as  often 
as  it  agrees  with  him,  and  has  neither  been  altered  from  him 
nor  the  Vulgate  ;'*'  and  it  possesses  few  or  no  Uetionu  tin- 
gulanaj  or  readings  peculiar  to  itself.^  From  an  edition  of 
this  version,  printed  at  Moscow  in  1614,  M.  Alter  selected 
the  readings  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  imperial  library,  the  reaaings  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
which  are  printed  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment (Vienna,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.)  Dr.  Dobrowsky  states 
that  these  various  lections  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
but  that  those  mthich  Matthat  has  selected  from  the  Revela- 
tion are  erroneous  and  useless.  Griesbach  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Sclavonic  manuscripts  collated  for  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  communicated  to  him  by  Dobrow- 
sky.* 

IV.  AjroLo-SAXON  Versioic. — Although  Christianity  was 

Slanted  in  Britain  in  the  first  century,  it  does  not  appear  that 
le  Britons  had  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
language  earlier  than  the  eighth  century.  About  the  year 
706,  Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherbom,  translated  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon;  and  at  his  earnest  persuasion,  Egbert 
or  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  soon  afler 
executed  a  Saxon  version  of  the  Four  Gospels.*  Not  many 
years  after  this,  the  learned  and  venerable  Bede  f  who  died 
A.  D.  735)  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  that  language. 
There  were  other  Saxon  versions,  either  of  the  whole  or  of 
detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  a  later  date.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Psalms  was  undertaken  by  the  illus- 
trious King  Alfred,  who  died  a.  d.  900,  when  it  was  about 
half  finish^ ;  and  Elfric,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  995,  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Job,  Judith,  part 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  Maccabees.  The  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  printed : 
King  Alfred*H  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  interline- 
arv  Latin  text,  was  edited  by  John  Spelman,  4to.  London, 
1640;  and  there  is  another  Saxon  interlineary  translation 
of  the  Psalter,  deposited  in  the  Archiepisoopal  Library  at 
Lambeth.  Of  the  Four  Gospels,  there  have  been  tnree 
editions  printed ;  an  account  or  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.  Chap.  I. 
Sect.  V.  $  4.  [iv.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  being  evidently  translated  from 
the  Old  Latin,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  of  use 
in  determining  the  readings  of  that  version ;  and  Semler  has 
remarked,  that  it  contains  many  readings  which  vary  both 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  of  which  he  has  given  some 

•  Dr.  Heiulerton'a  Biblical  Researches  and  Travela  in  Rosaia,  pp.  73;  74. 

•  Ibid.  p.  8R.  *  Ibid.  pp.  89,  90. 

•  Dr.  Henderson  corroborates  this  account  of  Dr.  Dobrowslcy,  and  states 
that  this  version  "  maj  be  considered  an  one  of  the  most  verbal  ever  exe- 
cuted. Not  only  is  every  word  and  particle  acrupoloaaly  expressed,  and 
made,  in  i^eneral,  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  translation  that  it  does 
in  the  orij^inal,  but  the  derivation  and  compounds,  as  well  as  the  gram- 
mafical  forms,  are  all  succrssfully  imitated."  (Ibid.  pp.  91,  92.) 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—166.  636,  637.  Griesbach,  Prolegomena,  voL 
L  pp.  cxxvii.— czxxii.  Bcclc.  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Nov!  Testa- 
menti,  pp.  106,  109.    Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  613—617. 

•  The  manuscript  of  this  translation  Is  now  deposited  In  the  Cottonlan 
Uhiary  In  the  British  Museum  (Nero^  o.  Iv.):  Mr.  Astle  has  clven  a  speci- 
men of  it  in  plate  xiv.  of  his  **  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,"  and  hat  de- 
scribed it  in  pp.  100,  101. 


examples.  Dr.  Mill  selected  various  lections  from  this  Ter- 
sion :  which,  from  the  difference  of  style  and  inequalities 
observable  in  its  execution,  he  ascribes  to  several  authors: 


it  is  supnosed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  eighth  centuiy.' 
*^*  On  the  application  of  ancient  versions  to  ^e  ascer- 
tainmg  of  various  readings,  see  pp.  286,  287.  infra. ;  and  oa 
the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  them  in  the  inter- 
pretration  of  the  Scriptures,  see  Part  IL  Book  L  Chap.  II. 
Sect.  I.  i  2.  of  this  volume. 


SECTION  IV, 

ON  THI  AUTHORmr  OF  JLKCIKNT  IDITIOlfS  Or  THE  SCRIPTURK, 
CONSIDERED  AS  A  SOURCE  Or  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  0U>  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

The  first  and  fundamental  editions,  whether  of  the  Old  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  manuscript 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Referring  the  reader  to  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  for  a  det^ed  aoooont 
of  the  various  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  we 
may  here  remark  that  almost  all  other  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament  owe  their  oripn  either  to  that  of  Soncioo,  printed 
in  1488,  to  that  of  Brescia  in  1494,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott  in  1517 ;  or  lastly,  to  the  second 
Bomberg  edition  printedat  Venice  in  1525*26.  Almost  all 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  maaoretical,  that  is,  have 
the  masoretic  notes  and  vowel  points,  a  few  only  excepted, 
in  which  corrections  have  been  introduced  from  mannscfiptB. 
Among  the  latter,  De  Rossi  reckons  all  those  which  preceded 
the  second  Bomberg  edition,  that  of  1526^26.  All  the  later 
editions  he  terms  matortiici  the  nonr-mamretic  editions  axe 
the  more  valuable. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  afler  a  few  detached 
portions  had  been  separately  printed,'  two  EdUionet  Prindpa 
of  the  entire  New  Testament  (both  derived  from  manuseripti 
alone)  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  vix.  that  of 
Erasmus,  ana  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot^  the  editors 
of  which  availed  themselves  of  only  a  few  critical  aids  in 
arranging  the  Greek  text  According^  to  one  or  other  of  these 
fundamental  editions,  many  other  editions  were  printed  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among 
the  editions  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuj 
those  of  Robert  Stephens'^  claim  ft  special  notice,  from  hia 
having  collated  many  manuscripts  which  had  not  before  been 
consulted.  The  text  of  Stephens's  editions  was  reprinted 
several  times.  Theodore  Bexa,  however,  was  the  first  who 
undertook  a  new  revision  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  aid  of  a  more  copious  critical  apparatus  than  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Beza's  text,  which  was  first 
published  in  1582,  became  the  basis  of  numerous  minor  edi- 
tions, until  the  publication  of  the  editions  printed  by  the 
Elxevirs  at  Ley  den,  in  1624  and  1633,  the  text  of  which  is 
formed  partly  alter  that  of  Bexa  and  of  Stephens ;  and  which, 
from  its  general  adoption  in  the  majority  of  sabsequent  edi- 
tions, has  received  tne  appellation  of  the  textut  teeqfhu. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  QUOTATIONS  ntOM  THE  NSW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  WORKS 
or  THE  rATBERS  OW  THE  CHURCH  AND  OTHER  EOCLESIASTfCAI. 
'  WRITERS. 

A  Fourth  source  of  the  text  of  Scripture  is  the  Quotations 
made  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  writings  ct 
the  Fathers  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers. 

f  Johnson's  Hist  Account  of  Englieh  Transktioasorthe  Bible,  in  Bishop 
Watflon'B  Collections  of  Theolofical  Tracts,  vol.  lii.  pp.  61—63.  Bp.  Msnb's 
Michaelis,  vol.  il.  pp.  16a  637.  KorthoU,  pp.  36]~^ra.  Sernla,  Appszmras 
ad  Lib.  Novl  Test  Interp.  pp.  72;  73. 

•  See  Biblioffr.  Ajpp.  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Cbap^  L  Sect.  I.  for  an  account  of 
the  editions  ofthe  6ld  Testament ;  and  Sect  UL  for  an  account  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament 

•  The  earliest  portion  of  the  New  Teatement.  printed  in  Greek,  is  the 
hymns  of  Marj  and  of  Zacharias  In  Luke  i.  46^-66.  68->80.  They  are  found 
in  the  appendix  to  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  tai  Greek.  Veeice, 
I486,  in  quarto.  These  portions  were  IbDowed  by  the  first  six  chspiereof 
Saint  John's  Gospel  In  the  appendix  to  the  Akline  edition  of  Gregory  Nai^ 
anzen's  poems,  translated  Into  Latin.  Venice,  1601.  4to.  Verses  1—14.  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  sppeared  at  Tubingen  in  1514 ;  and 
in  ISQO  Melancthon  edited  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  Witteni- 
berg,  in  8vo.  The  little  demand  for  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
at  that  period,  has  been  attributed  to  the  universal  acquiescence  in  the  itfs 
of  the  Latin  Vnlgate  version,  of  which  there  were  numerous  editions  printed 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  commeoeement  of  iIm  Miteentk  e«i> 
tary.    Schott,  Issgoc e  ad  Ubros  Novl  Fcederis,  p.  632. 

>•  Paria,  ISIMfitf  >  1660>  166&    Goaeva,  IKL 
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IN  THE  WORKS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITEBS. 
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Amonj(  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church,  thoee  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention  and  collation  who  wrote  in  the 
Greek  language ;  because  they  spoke,  and  read,  and  wrote 
that  Yery  language  in  which  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  were  originally  composed.  The  phrase  and  dic- 
tion of  those  writings  were,  therefore,  familiar  to  them ;  they 
naturally  expressed  themselves  in  Uie  Scripture  style  and 
language.  When  they  referred  to  any  texts  of  Scripture,  or 
discoursed  more  at  large  upon  them,  they  would  of  course 
be  guided  by  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,^  and 
not  DT  any  version  which  had  been  made,  and  which  might 
possinly  vary  from  it :  whereas  the  Latin  fathers  being  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  Latin  veraion^  it  is  as  much  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  conform  their  language,  quotations,  and 
comments  to  it;  though,  perhaps,  upon  some  occasions,  and 
according  to  their  ability,  taking  notice  also  of  the  Greek 
original.  A  Latin  fadier  will  be  an  evidence  for  the  Latin 
version,  where  he  takes  no  express  notice  of  the  Greek ;  and 
according  to  the  clearness  ana  fulness  of  that  evidence,  we 
mav  argue,  that  the  Latin  vereion,  or  some  copy  or  copies  of 
U,  nad  that  reading  in  his  time,  which  is  cited  by  him.  And 
this  may  deserve  to  be  attended  to  with  regard  to  any  omis- 
sions in  the  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Latin  may  be  thought  to 
have  supplied;  but  still  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  father  in 
this  case  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  reading  of  a  Latin 
vereion:  by  what  authority  that  vereion  is  supported  is  a 
matter  of  further  inouiiy*  Indeed  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  Latin  father  followed  no  particular  version,  but  trans- 
lated directly  for  himself  (as  TertuUian  and  Cyprian  have 
frequently  donej) ;  this  brings  us  somewhat  nearer  to  some 
mannscnpt  in  tne  original  language,  and  may  be  considered, 
according  as  it  shall  Happen  to  be  ciroumstantiated,  as  a  dis- 
tinct testuiony  for  the  reading  of  some  Greek  manuscript  in 
particular,  llie  Greek  fathera  generally  quote  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Septuagint  vereion.  Origen  and  Jerome  are 
the  only  fathere  who  certainly  made  use  of  Hebrew  manu- 
•eripta ;  and  their  evidence  is  equivalent  to  that  of  manuscripts 
of  tneir  age. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  fathere  and  other 
ecclesiastica]  writere,  besides  Cateme  (or  expositions  of  por- 
tions of  Scripture  compiled  from  collections  out  of  several 
authore),  are  enumerated  by  Professor  Scholz,  as  having 
cited  the  New  Testament,  either  from  the  original  Greek,  or 
from  the  ancient  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin,  and  from  the 
Syriac  vereions.  (Those  fathere  who  confined  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  Vuleate  are  designedly 
omitted.^  Among  the  ancient  writere,  the  critical  testimo- 
nies of  tne  following  are  justly  valued,  viz. : — ^in  the  second 
century,  Ireneus  ana  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, Onsen ;  in  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
Gregory  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom  bishop  of 
Constantinople;  in  the  fifth  century,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Theodoret,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium ;  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Theophylact;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  £uthyinius  Ziga- 
benus. 

As  the  criteria  laid  down  by  Michaelis  and  other  eminent 
critics,  for  determining  the  text  of  Scripture  from  quotations 
of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  more  properly  oelong  to 
the  subject  of  Various  Readings  (seej>p.  288,  289.  tnjfra), 
the  following  remarks  on  the  relative  value  of  the  testimo- 
nies contain^  in  the  works  of  the  writere  just  enumerated, 
may  be  found  worthy  of  attention : — 

1.  Irehjbus. — ^It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  fragments 
of  this  father's  writings  sre  now  extant  in  the  original  Greek. 
What  has  been  transmitted  to  us  has  been  found  only  in  an 
ancient  Latin  vereion,  the  author  of  which  appeare  to  have 
inserted  the  quotations  made  by  Irencus  from  some  ancient 
Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptares,  or  has  rendered  them 
inaccurately.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  those  passages 
which  are  cited  in  the  original  Greek,  that  this  father  made 
use  of  different  manuscripts ;  and  though  he  sometimes  coin- 
cides with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  yet  he  most  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

2.  Clkmens  Alexandrinus  mostly  cites  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  memory ;  but  those  passages  which  he  has  given 
accurately  agree  with  the  manuscriots  of  the  Alexandrine 
family.  Gnesbach  has  given  a  collection  of  the  passages 
quoted  by  Clemens  and  Origen,  collated  with  the  common 
or  Vulgate  Greek  text,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Symbols 
Critics,  pp.  227—620. 

3.  Orioen  used  the  Alexandrine  text,  of  which  he  had 

t  Dr.  BerrimaB't  DiMertalion  on  1  Urn.  UL  16.  pp.  2S^  29. 


many  manuscripts.  His  readings  are  known  from  the  refer- 
ences made  by  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writere  to  his  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  his  own  quotations,  and 
also  from  fragments  inserted  in  the  Greek  Catenae,  and 
ascribed  to  him. 

4,  6.  The  quotations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writing 
of  Gregory  bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  Greoort  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum, chiefly  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
Scholz  states  that  these  authore  have  so  interwoven  passages 
of  Scripture  in  their  works,  that  they  cannot  be  easily  de- 
tached; consequently  but  few  various  readings,  and  those 
not  very  important,  are  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

6.  Great  caution  is  rec^uisite  in  making  use  of  the  quotas 
tions  of  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople;  for  though 
in  his  admirable  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  ne 
very  frequently  adduces  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers, 
yet,  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  or  borne  away  by  his  ardour  in  writing,  he  has 
cited  a  great  number  of  passages  from  memory.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  confoundea  together  similar  passages  of  the 
same  author  or  of  different  writere :  in  some  instances  he  has 
changed  a  text  which  he  had  just  before  quoted  correctly, 
and  very  often  he  follows  Origen.  The  text,  therefore,  which 
is  found  in  Chrysostom's  works,  sometimes  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan,  and  sometimes  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. The  entire  writings  of  this  father  were  collated  by 
Matthsi ;  and  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

7.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  faithfully  follows  the  Alexandrine 
te±t 

8.  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Oyra  in  Syria,  in  his  commenta- 
ries for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  received  text,  though  he 
has  sometimes  rashly  followed  either  Origen  or  Chrysostom. 

9.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  agrees  with  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

10.  Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  mostly  agrees 
with  the  received  text,  but  he  also  has  many  Alexandrine 
readings. 

11.  Lastly,  EuTHYMius  Zigabenus  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  G(^els,  which  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  writings 
of  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom.' 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  READINGS  OCCURMNO  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

§  I.   ON   THE    GAUflKfl    OF    VARIOUS    RSADIN08. 

L  The  Chrt9tian  foith  not  affected  by  what  are  eatted  varn 
0U9  readings. — ll»  Mature  o/varioue  readingt, — Difference 
betveen  them  and  mere  errata. — ^IIL  Notice  of  the  principal 
collatione  and  eoUectione  of  variou*  reading*. — ^IV.  Caueee 
of  variouo  reading*: — 1.  The  negligence  or  mietakee  of 
trantcribero ; — 2.  Error*  or  imperfection*  in  the  manu- 
*cript  copied  ; — 3.  Critical  conjecture  ; — 4.  Wilful  corrupt 
tion*  of  a  manutcript  from  party-motive*. 

I.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  all 
other  ancient  writings,  being  preserved  and  diffused  by  trans- 
cription, the  admission  of  mistakes  was  unavoidable ;  which 
increasing  with  the  multitude  of  copies,  necessarily  produced 
a  great  variety  of  different  readings.  Hence  the  laooura  of 
learned  men  nave  been  directed  to  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading ;  and  the 
result  of  their  researches  has  shown,  that  these  variations  are 
not  such  as  to  affect  our  faith  or  practice  in  any  thing  mate- 
rial :  they  are  mostly  of  a  minute,  and  sometimes  of  a 
trifling,  nature.  **  The  real  text  of  the  sacred  writere  does 
not  now  (since  the  originals  have  been  so  long  lost)  lie  in  any 
single  manuscript  or  edition,  but  is  dispereed  in  them  all.  It 
is  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  woret  manuscript 
now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  eiUier 
perv^ed  or  lost  in  them."'  It  is  therefore  a  very  ungrounded 

•  Bchott,  laaf  offe  in  Not.  Test.  pp.  630, 631.  Scholz,  Nov.  Test  Prologom. 
pp.  cxiv.  cjdli.  cxIviL  cL  cxivi,  cli. 

*  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on  Free-thinkinc,  rem,  zxzii,  (Bp.  Randolph's 
Enchiridion  Theolo^icum,  toI.  t,  p.  163.)  The  yariooB  readings  thai  aflect 
doctrines,  and  reqmre  caution,  are  eztremelj  few,  and  easily  distinguished 
by  critical  rules :  and  where  they  do  affect  a  doctrine,  other  passages  con. 
firm  and  establish  it.  See  examples  of  this  observation  in  MichaelTs,  vol.  1. 
p.  266..  and  Dr.  Nares't  3ir)ctr  es  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Tos- 
iameot,  pp.  219--Q21. 
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fe&r  tiiai  the  number  of  Ttrioiis  leadingB,  particiilarlT  in  the 

New  Testament,  may  diminish  the  certainty  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  probability,  Michaelis  remarks,  of  restoring 
the  genuine  text  of  ony  author,  increases  with  the  increase  of 
the  copies ;  and  the  most  inaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of 
ancient  writers  are  precisely  those,  of  whose  works  the  fewest 
manuscripts  remainJ  AboTo  all,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
various  readings  show  that  there  could  hare  been  no  collu- 
sion ;  but  that  the  manuscripts  were  written  independently 
of  each  other,  by  persons  separated  by  distance  ot  time,  re- 
moteness of  place,  and  diTersity  of  opmions.  This  extensiye 
independency  of  manuscripts  on  eacn  other  is  the  effectual 
checK  of  wilful  alteration ;  which  must  have  ever  been  imme- 
diately corrected  by  the  agreement  of  copies  from  various  and 
distant  regions  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mterpolator.  By  tu 
the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  relate  to  trifles,  many 
of  which  cannot  be  made  apparent  in  a  translation ;  and,  of 
the  rest,  verv  few  jfroduee  any  aUeration  in  the  meaning  6f  a 
tenienee^  atiU  lae  m  the  purport  of  a  whole  paragraph,  Tlus 
we  have  AatCi/  for  ^«m/  ;  Zc^/utrr*  for  JoMfAm^ ;  mi  for  ii;  utym 
for  Ml  tym  ^ J^;)^for  md  JJt  a^n*rm  for  i^a^vwv;  Kcfw  for 
BKci  k/o^mnt  for  x^joffwrir ;  Ktonv  for  Mmnsi  and  ym^  for 
ymr^ ;  all  which  in  most  cases  may  be  used  indifferently. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks,  and  to  convey 
an  idea  of  their  full  force  to  the  reader,  the  various  readings 
of  the  first  ten  verses  of  St  John^s  Gospel  are  annexed  m 
Gieek  and  English ;— and  they  are  particularly  chosen  be- 
cause thev  contain  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the 
divinity  ot  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 


Oomtnon  Reading. 


Ver.  1.      *0  Myu  h 

nrox  T«*  omv. 

The  Word  w 
God. 

2.    0»T««  (»  i»  Mfx* 

The  Mine  wu  fa  Uie 
betinniof  with  Ood. 

a  S»  •«r«  <•«  HK 
In  him  WAS  life. 

4.  Ka«  n  l^mn  h  »•  ♦«« 

And  the  life  WM  the 
l^tat  of  men. 

-«h0  light  or  n 

B.  'H  r%9Ttm  ATTO  •« 
umT$Km&$9. 

The  derkoeM  compre- 
hended IT  not 

7.  t»«  wmwTtf  wirvttm^t 

Thel  ell  men  might  be- 
lieve through  him. 


i,  lfx«|ii*t»  itf  TON 

ThAt  Cometh  lotonn 


FaWoiM  Rtading. 


fBNT»ei»— oiCkKLJ 
lomitlad.  < 

\ 

{ 

ThaUght«Mtholifc.| 


KZTiN-lSUfe. 


10.  Bv  TO  ctr^M  v». 
He  WM  In  ns  world. 


^  A«T«N— RQf  not 


ImiUeA  I 


I  in  wkvwHi  mwidiMt— 
Into  niM  world 


Amtkariti0», 


The  Mas.  <7.  end  64. 
of  Griesbach'e  notation ; 
Blatthm'elfl. 

The  Codex  Bexae,  Ori- 
gen,  Augustine,  Hilary, 
and  other  &thers. 

The  fragment  of  8t. 
John'a  Gospel,  edited  by 
Aldus,  Clemens  Alejan- 
drinus,  and  Orlgen. 

&  The  Codex  %'«tk«- 


world 


On  the  whole,  these  various 


B.  The  Codex  Vatlea- 
nns,  the  M89.  la  and 
iir.of  Griesbach,  three 
other  MSS.  of  leaa  note, 
andTbeodotua. 

The  MB.  23S.  of  Orlea- 
bach,  the  Aldlne  rrag- 
ment  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, IraMBoa^  and  Hilary. 

The  Volgata  and  Italic 
(or  old  Ante-Hierony 
mlan)  Veraions^  Tertul* 
lian,  Cyprian,  Hilary. 
Ambrose,  Aqguatlne^ana 
other  fclhers. 

The  M98.  of  the  old 
l<adn  Veraiona,  denomi- 
nated the  Codicea  Ve- 
ronensia,  Vercallensis, 
Briziensis,  and  Corbel- 
ensis,  edited  by  Blanchi- 
ni  and  Saliatier;  Irenn- 
as,  Cyprian,  Ambrose, 
ante,  Angttstine, 

not  selected 


from  any  single  manuscript,  but  from  all  that  have  been  col- 
lated, together  with  the  ancient  venioos  and  the  quotations 

>  MIchaelle's  Intiodaction  to  the  Now  Testament,  toL  1.  pp.  2B!I-08B.  **  In 
pro&ne  authora,"  sajs  Dr.  BenUey,  "<aa  they  are  calledX  whareof  one 
manuacrlpt  only  had  Um  lack  to  be  preaerred,— aa  VeUeius  Patercalita 
among  the  Latins,  and  Heaychlua  among  the  ureeka,~the  Iholta  of  the 
aeribaa  are  found  80  namerooa,  and  the  oef  '  -   -      - 


bfects  so  beyond  all  radreaa,  that 
notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the  leamodeat  and  acateal  critioa  for  two  whole 
L  tboae  booka  atm  are,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of 
1  the  contrarr,  where  the  copies  of  any  aathor  are  nameroas^ 
oas  readinga  alwaya  increase  in  propoition,  there  the  text, 
oy  an  accaraia  eoOatloa  of  them  made  by  akllflil  and  Jodtebita  handa,  la 
aver  the  more  correct,  and  cornea  nearer  to  the  trne  words  of  tha  aiitfaor . 
Bamarka  on  Fraa-UUnUog,  In  ftiehirid.  ThaoL  toL  v.  p.  IflB. 


from  the  fathers^— nowhere  contradict  the  sense  of  the  evuH 
gelist ;  nor  do  they  produce  any  material  allemion  in  tbs 
text' 

II.  However  plain  the  meaning  of  the  tsnn  ^  Fariom 
Reading^^  may  be,  considerable  diflSrence  has  existed  among 
learned  men  conoermng  ite  nature.  Some  have  allowed  the 
name  only  to  such  readings  as  vdaj  ppmhhf  have  proceeded 
from  the  author ;  but  this  restriction  is  improper.  Michael- 
is's  distinction  between  mere  errata  and  various  readings  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  one.  ^  Among  two  or  more  difereot 
readings,  one  only  can  be  the  true  reading ;  and  the  rest  most 
be  either  wilful  comiptions  or  mistakes  c^  the  copyist**  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spmiona ; 
and  whenever  the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained,  they  all 
receive  the  name  of  vamocs  nsADinos ;  but  in  cases  wbeie 
the  transcriber  has  evidently  irrittoa  frlsely,  they  receive  the 
name  of  errata. 

III.  Human  life  is  toQ  short  to  allow  of  a  tfaoroeth  exami 
nation  of  all  those  monuments  which  are  indispensablvneees- 
sary  to  sacred  criticism,  in  addition  to  the  manv  other  sob- 
iecto  which  are  equally  worthy  of  attention.  Hut,  as  many 
learned  men  have  from  time  to  time  investigated  differeat 
documente,  extensive  collections  of  various  readings  have 
gradually  been  formed,  of  which  the  critic  riiould  avril 
himself. 

With  regard  to  the  Old  Tbstamert,  some  beginnings  were 
made  by  those  ancient  Jews  to  whom  we  owe  tfie  lejeetioDa 
and  oonections  of  the  scribes,  and  other  uhsei  f  ations,  already 
noticed  in  pp.  901,  SH)9,  903.  of  this  volume.  MorerecenUj 
the  rabbis  Todrosi,  Menahem,  and  Norai,  cdlecled  a  \zT^t 
apparatus.*  Sebastian  Munster  was  the  first  Christian  editor, 
who  in  1536  added  some  various  readings.  Not  many  more 
are  found  in  Vander  Hooght*a  edition,  printed  in  1706;  hnt 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  John  Henry  Michaelis,  in  17S0, 
and  of  Hottbigant  in  1763,  the  critical  coUation  of  varioas 
readings  was  very  considerably  enlaived.  At  length,  after 
manj  years  of  unremittinff  toil,  Dr.  Kennicott  prodaced  hit 
ediuon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Oxford  m  1776—80, 
which  contained  various  leaoings  collected  throughoat  Eu- 
rope, from  six  hundred  and  fifteen  manuscripts,  fiom  fiftj- 
two  editions,  and  from  both  the  Talmuds.  rrom  this  app«- 
ratua  De  Rossi  selected  the  mors  important  readings  ;  and 
after  collating  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  other  mann- 
scripto  and  three  hundred  editions,  and  examining  fully  the 
ancient  versions  and  books  of  the  rabbins,  even  in  manuscript, 
he  published  all  the  various  readings  he  had  observed,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  in  1784 — 88,  at  Parma,  to  which  he  added 
a  aupplement  or  scholia,  in  1798.  As  the  price  of  their  pub- 
lication neoessarilv  places  them  out  of  Uie  reach  of  veiv 
manv  biblical  students,  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  resulte  of  their  laborious  and  learned  re- 
searches, will  find  a  compendious  abatract  of  them  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  ''  Codex  Critieue.^  (London,  1891,  Svo.) 

For  the  Svptcaowt  Vbbsion,  the  principal  collation  of 
various  readings  will  be  found  in  the  edition  commenced  by 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  completed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons,  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1798 — 1897,  m  six  volumes,  folio. 

For  the  New  Tsstabumt,  the  principal  collations  are 
those  of  Erasmus,  the  editors  of  the  Compiulenflian  and  Lon- 
don Polyglotts,  Bishop  Fell,  Dr.  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel,  Wet- 
stein,  Gnesbach,  Matthaei,  and  Schols.  The  ooUationB  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  manuscripts,  besides  ancient  ▼e^ 
sions  and  quotetions  from  the  fiithers,  were  given  in  Dr. 
Griesbach*s  edition ;  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Sch<da  we  have  the 
collations  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  manuscripts,  vix. 
three  hundred  snd  forty-three,  which  were  collated  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one,  which  for  the 
firet  time  were  collated  by  himself.^ 

IV .  As  all  manuscripte  were  either  dicteted  to  copyists  or 
transcribed  by  them,  and  as  these  pereons  were  not  supema* 
turally  guarded  against  the  poesibiuty  of  error,  different  read- 
ings would  naturuly  be  produced : — 1.  By  the  iMffiigenee  or 
mistakes  of  the  transcribere ;  to  which  we  may  add,  9.  Tbe 
existence  of  errore  or  imperfections  in  the  mannscripta 
copied;  3.  Critical  emendations  of  the  text;  and,  4.  Wilful 
corruptions  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party.  Mistakes 
thus  produced  in  one  copy  would  of  ooune  be  propagated 

•  ChrMan  Obaerrer  for  1807,  voLtL  p.  SBl.  Nomm  TeHunentum,  t 
8cIk4i,  torn.  L  p.  345. 

•  An  account  of  their  bboora  to  gtren  hj  Dr.  Kenntoott  in  hte  INneTtatto 
OMcralta.  pp.  111-131..  and  by  De  RomL  in  hto  Varia  LecUooei.  Pp.  3Ma 

«  Delailedaccoanis  of  the  criUca)  edldons  of  the  Old  and  New  TeM- 


menta,  above  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  the  BnuocBAsncAL  htmnu 
to  YoL  n.  Fart  L  Cbap.  L  Sect  L  awl  in. 
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through  all  Buoeeeding  comes  made  {ram  it,  each  of  which 
Blight  likewise  have  peculiar  faults  of  its  own ;  so  that  mri- 
otts  readings  would  thus  be  increased,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  transcripts  that  wero  made. 

sr  MisTAKBs  or  THS  Transobibbbs. 

(1.)  JFhen  a  manutcript  U  dictated^  vhether  to  one  or  to 
oeveral  copyioto,  the  paritf  dictating  might  not  opeak  rnth  ouf- 
detent  cleamett  t  he  might  read  carelefly,  and  even  utter 
morde  that  were  not  in  hit  manuecripttt  he  might  pronounce 
d^erent  xoordo  in  the  tame  manner.  The  copyitt^  therefore, 
who  thould  foUoro  tuch  dictation,  would  necettarity  produce 
different  readingt.  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this 
remark. 


In  Eph.  W.  19.  Bt  Paul, 


of  the  OendlM,  while  wllhoat  the  Ooe. 


pel,  eays,  that  being  pott  JeeUng,  they  gave  themaelvea  over  to  Uucivioue- 
tteee.  For  ^wnKyn^iTtt  poet  feeling  (vtYAch  the  context  shows  to  be  the 
l^ennine  reetfing),  aerenl  manuacripta,  Teraloiia,  and  (atbera  read  amx.*-!. 
■•Ti(,  being  wit/umikope.  Dr.  Mill  is  of  opinion,  that  tbia  lection  proceeded 
from  some  ianorant  copylat  who  had  in  hia  mind  Saint  Paol'a  account  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Eph.  li.  12.  where  he  said  that  ther  had  no  hope,  ixa-i^*  ^« 
cxovrcc  Bat  K)r  tliia  opinion  there  is  no  foundatton  whatever.  Tlie  ancient 
.copyiaia  were  not  In  a eneral  men  of  such  subtile  genius.  It  la  therefore 
luost  probable  that  the  word  asruxirisoTf «  crept  in,  from  a  mia-pronuncia* 
Hon  on  the  part  of  the  peraons  dictating.  The  same  remarlc  will  account 
for  the  reading  of  Miri  01,  ymmgehildren,  Inateadof  iiv<ei,  gentle^  in  ITheaa. 
H.  7.,  which  occurs  in  many  manuscripu^  and  alao  In  aeveral  venriona  and 
fiuhera.  But  the  scope  and  context  of  this  pasaage  prove  that  vnsrisi  cannot 
be  the  original  reading.  Tt  la  the  Thessaloniana,  whom  the  apostle  considers 
na  Womng  ekildren.  and  himself  and  feilo  w-labourera  aa  the  nnrte.  He  could 
not  therefore  with  anv  proprietv  say  that  he  waa  among  them  oo^UtUe 
ekitdf  while  he  himaeli  profeaaed  to  be  tAeir  nurse. 

(3.)  Further,  at  many  Hebrew  and  Gheek  lettert.  are  timi- 
lar  both  in  toundand  inform,  a  negligent  or  illiterate  copyitt 
might,  and  the  collation  of  manutcriptt  hat  thown  that  tuch 
trantcrihert  did,  occation  variout  readingt  by  tubttituHng  one 
word  or  letter  for  another. 

As  the  permutation,  or  Interchanglnc.  of  vowel  pohits,  letters,  and  even 
entire  worda,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Hebrew  manuscnpis,  are  copiously 
treated  bj  Mnntingbe,*  the  followina  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how  easily 
varlooa  readlnga  may  thua  be  proouced  :— 

Judg.  viii.  16.  He  taught  the  men  of  £^cof  A.— Instead  of  pn^i  he  taughtt 
Hoabigant  reads  tr^^^  he  tore:  and  thta  reading  ie  not  only  agreeable  to 
what  Gideon  bad  threatened  in  the  aeventh  verse,  but  is  alao  supported  by 
the  SeptuaginL  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions.  The  He- 
brew text  might  have  been  eaaily  corrupted  in  thia  place  by  the  change  of 
9  (shin)  into  p  (ain) ;  letters  which  are  very  similar  to  each  other.* 

Of  the  permutations  In  Oreeic  MSB.  the  Codex  Cottonianua  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  presents  many  very  strllcing  examples. 

Thus,  B  and  M  are  Interchanged  inGea  xliil.  11.  riftfttw^tw  is  written  for 
rifiCtv^v—r  and  K,  as  y^^ny^t  for  «w«'ii>'»«,  x-  9. :  and  i  contra  ♦•xi*  for 
Osxtv^  xi.  16. — T  and  N,  aa  ruy%9^«vrt9  for  rwxsatf'owvti',  zxziv.  30. — r  and 

X,  as  Sf»X^*rm  for  ifayt^mrm^  ZXXvU.  6. — A  and  A  as  XiX.ao*ai(«v«  for  tiiS. 
«i«vsiov(,  XV.  19. ;  and  i  contra  AiJ.m  for  AtKmfi,  xxxvi.  2.— A  and  N,  aa  N«- 
e^*v  for  NiM«r,  X.  9.— A  and  T.  aa  At«t  for  At«*,  x.  10.,  Ac.— Z  and  i\  as 

X4Vsl  for  ^(mij  yyij,  2S2.  ;  and  ^axaBt^ovriv  for  M*««P««'BVT«*,  XXX.  13.— 

€»  and  X.  Oxe<*sx  for  Oxo<«5,  xxvi.  2a.--0  and  T,  mwoffaonf*  for  •»orf»- 
9n^*t  xvi.  9.— KandX,  aaKaXM  forXaXax,  x.  U. ;  and  ovx  forevs,  xiii.9.— 
ri  and  ^,  aa  vo^f^^^^Tmt  for  vmlnfnrnt,  xxxix.  9.  Boinetimea  eoneonantt 
are  added  to  the  end  of  the  worda  apparently  for  the  aalce  of  euphimv ;  as 
X»6aix  for  X«Cai,  xiv.  15. — yv9»tM.a»  for  yv9mt%mj  xi.  13.— E«iJt»T  for  Sm^xa, 
X.  7.— M  is  generally  retained  In  the  different  flexions  of  the  verb  xm^Cmv*, 
in  the  Aiture  *>nM^»M»t,  KnM^^^rmt,  xiv.  23,  24,  Ac.  and  in  the  aoriat,  i<nM^- 
e^ra,  xviii.  4.  And  alao  in  the  word  ««MJr««»Aii^954c,  xlx.  17.  This  alao 
ia  common  in  the  Codes  Vatieanue.  Sometimea  a  doubte  coneonant  is  ex- 
pressed bv  o-eingle  one,  and  vice  verea:  for  instance.  ivirM'vT*  for  i»v«v«. 
MiT.,  v:  9.,  and  2:<wm^  for  Xi»»«^,  x.  10.:  ^*\tm  for  ^^t^^"*,  xxiv.  47,  &c. 

The  Vowxu  are  often  interchanged ;  for  Instance,  A  and  a,  aa  nrwi ^«. 
«o»T«  for  Tftf-o'apMorr*,  vll.  4.,  rnvm^n  for»v(f«,  xxi.  14.— A  and  H,  aa  «»i«£iv 
for  ttvioffv,  viii.  6.,  M«x««f4  for  ^sx«ip«,  xxvii.  40.— a  and  H,  aa  i^im*  for 
•>!"».**»»  XKV.  29.,  nwvwvi»r9n  for  iw^iaT^ii,  xxviil.  12.— H  and  I,  aa  Kjt»oi 
for  Kxriii,  X.  4.,  i\.«M  for  ixmi,  xlix.  11. — H  and  T,  aa  *nxn*  for  rtixv*,  t1. 
17.— PiuM*  for  P«v/B«,  xxi.  21.— OandT,  aa'*«^v9«  for  '••^•♦•,  vi  17.— O 
and  n,  aa  Pe.ee^  for  Pe«C«5,  x.  11.— The  Vowele  are  often  interchanged 
with  the  Diphthange;  for  Inalance,  AI  and  B,  aa  «viX.fv«'iTJst  for  «iriA.iw 

•■la-ai,  Xix.  2.,  mvtvtynmt  for  •nwysi,  xxll.  2.,  •■•diow  for  irif  io«,  XXXV.  27., 

■sTA^iToK  for  a«T«gfTf,  xlil.  as.— SI  and  A,  aa  yuM*  for  yM«,  xv.  15. — ai 
and  S,  aa  «imki»  for «»•»«»,  xviii. 6. —Ki  and  H,  aao^nr  and  n'ov,  xviii.  19.— 
Bl  and  I,  asaraaifiixK  for  wmp»^f^%»^  xviii.  8.,  7'uv«<xi«  for  yv9%t%ttmy  xviii. 
11.,  ov{i(  for  aw^iif,  xxxi.  41..  xpitoif  for  xp'ov,  xv.  9,  Ac.— Ol  and  H,  as  XsCei; 
for  XflC^c,  xxxi  60.— OT  and  H,  as  a-xupiK  for  arxupevc,  xxvii.  S7.  ,*  and,  lastly, 
or  and  fi,  aa  sa»T«pow^i*eyc  for  s«iT«p«^i»ov(,  xii.  13.* 

The  manuacripta  of  the  NewTeatament  abound  with  almilar  inataoeea  of 
nermolatlona. 

Thna  we  meet  with  A;»i*«i^M^  for  A^i«»^«S,  In  Matt  i.  4. :  A«ti^  for 
Ax*fi«,  in  Matt  1. 14. ;  tim  t«v  ^ad^rw*  for  'vt  r«v  ftm^nrmv^  in  Matt  id.  2. : 
MjtT-T»w  for  M>T»sr,  In  Luke  III  24. ;  ^afov^w  for^«p»t>«,  In  Lulce  xiv.  84.  ; 
T9V0V  for  Tvvtfv,  in  John  xx.  26. ;  Bflipw  for  «vp<«,  hi  Rom.  xii.  11. ;  Aawi^  for 
/isiiX,  In  Matt  I.  1.,  and  in  many  other  paaaagea.  The  reader  will  find  nu- 
meroua  other  examplee  In  the  elder  Miehaelia'a  Diaaertation  on  variona 
readings.^  Permutatlona  of  thia  kind  are  very  frequent  hi  ancient  mano- 
acripts,  and  alao  in  inscripciona  on  eolna,  medala,  atonea,  pUlara,  and  other 
a  of  antiquity. 


>  Brevia  Expoaltlo  Cridcea  Veteria  FoBderIa,  pp.  87— 108w 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Judg.  viii.  16. 

•  Dr.  Holmea'a  Edition  to  the  Septaagint,  vol  L  Praf.  cap.  IL  f  I. 

«  D.  Chriadani  BenedictI MicbaeliaTractaUo Critica  de^arila Lecdoal- 
N]sNoviTeaiain0nti,pp.&-lO.    Hals  Magdebaiiicab  1740^  4to. 


(a.)  In  Uhe  manner  the  trameeribere  might  have  mietaken 
the  line  an  which  the  copy  before  them  wot  written^  for  part  of 
a  letter  s  or  they  might  have  mittaken  the  lower  ttroke  of  a 
letter  for  the  Une  /  or  they  might  have  mittaken  the  true  tente 
of  the  original,  and  thut  have  altered  the  reading  ;  at  the  tame 
time  they  were  unwilling  to  correct  tuch  mittaket  at  they  de» 
teeted,  lett  their  paget  thould  appear  blotted  or  defaced,  and 
thut  they  tacrificed  the  correctnett  of  their  copy  to  the  beauty 
ofitt  appearance,  Thitit  particularly  obtervable  in  Hebrew 
manutcriptt, 

(4.)  ^  perton  having  written  one  or  more  wordt  from  a 
wrong  place,  and  not  obterving  it,  or  not  chooting  to  erate  it, 
might  return  to  the  right  line,  and  thut  produce  an  improper 
intertion  of  a  word  or  a  claute. 

Of  thia  we  have  a  atrtkiiw  inatanee  In  John  vll.  X.^Do  the  rviere  know 
I2CDBB0  (axti^Mf),  that  thit  te  the  vbrt  Christ  (^xitfr^t  i  Xp<r9f,  rauLT  the 
Christ)  1  The  second  •Knb,ii  is  wanting  in  the  Codicea  Vaticanus,  Uanta- 
brlglenaia  (or  Codex  Besas),  Cypriua,  fliepbani  ii,  or  Retiua  62,  NHnlano& 
and  logolatadlenaia,  In  nnmbera  1,  13,  26,  40^  63,  69,  11^  lid,  and  121,  of 
Griesbach's  notation,  and  nine  other  manuacripls  of  leas  note,  which  are  not 
specified  by  him ;  it  is  alao  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  noted  by  Matthcl 
with  the  lettera  a,  1,  a,  and  10^  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Arabic  version,  in 
Wheeloc's  edition  of  the  Persian  veraion,  in  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Sclavo- 
nic,  and  Vulgate  veralona ;  and  In  all  the  copiesof  the  Old  Italic  version,  ex- 
cept that  of  Breacla.  Origen,  Bpiphanlus,  Cyril,  Isidore  of  PdusinnL  Chry- 
aosiom,  and  Nonnua^  among  the  ancient  fothera ;  and  Grotiua,  Mill,  liengel, 
Bishop  Pearce,  and  Grieabach,  among  the  modem  writers,  are  all  unani* 
mooa  in  rejecting  the  word  rnxn^mt.  Tbt  aentence  in  1  Cor.  x.  28.  T»v  y^f 
Kvpiov  n  yn  *tt*  TO  wKnfmM*  ■•▼«,  The  earth  ie  the  Lonfe  and  thefnlneet 
thereof,  is  wanting  In  the  Codices  Alexandrinua,  Vatieanua,  Caniabrigien- 


sis,  Basileensis,  K>reell,  Harieianua  No.  5864,  and  Seidelii,  and  hi  Noa.  \Q, 
17,  28,  46,  71*,  71  and  80^  of  Griesbach's  notation :  It  Is  alao  wanting  in  the 
Syriac  veraion.  In  Erpenlua'a  edition  of  the  Arabic  veraion,  in  the  Coptic, 


Sahidic,  Ethlopic,  Armenian,  Vulgate,  and  Old  italic  versions,  and  in  the 

Quotations  of  the  fothera.  JohanneaDamascenua,  Ambroaiaster,  Augusttne^ 
ndore  of  Pelusium,  ana  Bade.    Grieabach  has  left  it  out  of  the  text,  aa  a 


clanae  that  ought  moat  undoubtedly  to  be  eraaed.  There  ia,  in  (act,  acarcely 
any  authority  to  aupport  it ;  and  the  claoae  la  auperfluooa ;  in  all  probability 
it  waa  inaerted  Irom  the  twen^-aixth  verae,  which  ia  word  for  word  tha 


(6.)  When  a  trantcriber  had  made  an  ondttion,  and  after^ 
wordt  obterved  it,  he  then  tubjoined  what  he  had  omitted,  and 
thut  produced  a  trantpotition,* 

Thna,  Matt.  v.  4.  ia  tubjoined  to  6.  in  the  Codex  Bezie,  In  the  Vulgate  ver- 
aion, and  in  the  quotation  of  Jerome.  Luke  xxiii.  17.  ia  omitted  in  the  Co- 
dicea  Alexandrinua,  Vatieanua  Cypriua,  and  Stepbani  ii.  In  the  Coptic  and 
Sahidic  veraiona,  and  in  the  Codex  Vercellenais  of  the  Old  Italic  veraion ; 
audit  is  aubjoined  to  the  nineteenth  verse  in  the  Codex  Bezie. 

In  like  manner,  Rom.  i.  29.  ia  very  different  in  different  copiea. 

In  the  Textua  Receptua  or  common  editlooa,  we  read,  «^«x<».  w^ntm, 
«-evifpi«,  vPLieviliia^  *»***,-^unrighteoiunetef  fornication,  wickeaneee,  eo- 
vetoueneta,  malictoueneta. 

In  the  Codex  Alexandrinua  and  Ethiopic  veraion,  we  read,  mitxiMf  arempiai, 
xMiiiM,  9Ki9vtltm,~-unrighteouane»e,  wickednete,  mtUicioueneta,  covetoue- 
neat. 

In  the  Codex  ClaroniantanTW,  we  read,  «^*si«,  a»si«,  vptvi**,  s-x.io»«(i«,^ 
unrighteotteneett  maUeumeneae,  eovetoveneee. 

In  the  Vulgate  version,  we  read,  iniguiiate,  malitiAyfomieatione,  avori- 
tikj  nequitia,  whence  it  Is  evident  that  the  authora  of  tnat  tranalation  read^ 

Mf  •«!«,  jrevupia,  wtpviia,  )rXievi|<s,  »«*«•.     And 

The  order  of  the  worda  in  the  Syriac  veraion  ahowa  that  Its  authors  read, 
•^ijtta  iroprio,  voMpia,  aaxia,  ^Kfvtltm^—^unrighteou»ncae,fomieation, 
wekedneaty  moHeioutneaa,  eovetouenete, 

(6.)  Another  caute  of  variout  lectiont  in  Hebrew  manf«- 
tcriptt  referable  to  thit  head,  it  the  addition  of  lettert  to  the 
latt  word  in  the  linet  in  order  to  preterve  their  tymmetry  ; 
and  in  Greek  manutcriptt  omittiont  are  frequently  occationed 
by  what  it  called  ofjtesortfMrcv  (homoeoteleaton),  or  when  a  word 
after  a  thort  interval  occurt  a  tecond  time  in  apattage.  Here, 
the  trantcriber  having  written  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pattage,  on  looking  at  the  book  again  from  which  he  copiet, 
hit  eye  catchet  the  tame  word  at  the  end  of  the  pattage,  and 
continuing  to  write  what  immediately  foUowt,  he  of  courte 
omitt  intermediate  wordt. 

This  fiict  vrill  account  for  the  omieeion  of  the  concluding  aentence  of  Matt 
▼.  19.,  and  the  whole  of  verae  30.,  in  the  Codex  Beaas,  vid  alao  1  John  ii.  23. 

Again,  in  Matt  xxviil.  9.  the  V^rds  mirmyytKnt  roic  M'^nrmtf  avTOv  (to  tell 

hie  dudplee^  are  omitted  from  the  aune  cauae,  in  the  Codlcea  Vatieanua 
and  Bezs,  hi  the  MSS.  by  Grieabach  numbered  10, 33, 49, 69, 60,  G9, 119, 142% 
226,  227,  the  Evangelisteria  nimibered  1, 13,  15, 17,  32,  In  the  aecond  of  the 
Barberlnl  MSa,  and  in  thoae  noted  d.  and  q.  by  Mauh»i ;  aa  well  aa  in  the 
Svriac,  Arabic  (aa  printed  in  the  London  PolyglottX  Peraic,  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian, Vulgate  Latin,  Saxon,  and  Old  Italic  Vernona  (except  the  manuacripC 
of  BreaciaX  and  by  the  foiners  Origen,  Chryaoatom,  Jerome,  and  Augua- 
thie.  And  Mark  ix.  26.  la  omitted  ki  the  Codlcea  Vatieanua  1209.  SiephanI 
n,  Vatieanua  354,  and  the  MSS.  by  Grieabach  numbered  %  27,  63,  64, 121, 
187,  in  Matthvi's  17,  In  the  Coptic  Version,  the  Codex  Sanicermanenais  2 
of  Che  italic  Veraion,  in  the  prmted  editiona  of  Aldua  and  Frolieniua,  and  by 
Tbeophytact 

(7.)  Jit  all  the  mott  ancient  manutcriptt  were  written  in 
capital  lettert,  and  without  any  tpacet  between  wordt,  or  even 
tentencet,  tyUablet  are  frequently  omitted  or  repeated.  So, 
careleet  or  ignorant  trantcribert  have  very  often  mietaken  the 
netee  of  abbrevitition,  which  are  of  frequent  oeeurrenee  Mg 

•  Dr.  Genrd^a  InKltiMea  of  BIbUeal  GMtieinn,  p.  Oa 
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uncieta  mamueripU.    A  few  wpedmetu  •/  tmeh  tMrevkOimu 
art  given  in  the  preceding'  paH  eftkie  vbume. 

From  this  soQrce  probably  orifrioated  the  rewltaff  in  1  Pet.  M.  3.  of  l><r«« 
^ObTMO  UMlettd  of  X>4f*«  (rraeiotuX  which  occurs  in  the  MflB.  by  Ories- 
bach  Buiabered  40,  68,  and  others  of  leas  note,  in  Bfatthci 


lOhrmO  instead  ofXf^f•i  {kracimia\  which  occurs  tai  the  1I8B.  br 
bach  Buiabered  40,  68,  and  others  of  leas  note,  in  Bfatthci's  g,  In 
|>rinled  e<iilioaa,  and  also  in  (he  verse  as  ciied  by  Clemens  Alexandriniiai 


brecory  Nazianzen,  and  Procopius,  and  by  Theophy  Isct  in  his  commentary 
OB  this  Icjci.  The  readmg  in  the  mannaeript  whence  the  transcriber  made 
tais  eopT  mast  have  been  xx ,  wbkh,  not  being  ODderatood  by  Mm,  he 
altered  uitDXfr««. 

(8.)  Laetly,  the  ignorance  •r  negKgenee  •/ trasucribere  hae 
been  a  m9»t  fruii/tU  tource  e/varioue  readings,  by  their  having 
mittahen  marginal  notet  or  echolia/or  a  part  ef  the  text.  It 
mat  net  unutual  in  ancient  manuecripla  te  write  in  the  margin 
an  explofioHon  9/  Jificult  pmagee,  or  a  word  eynonjfmetu  to 
that  in  the  text^  but  more  uoual  and  rnvrv  eaoily  undergtood,  or 
with  the  intent  of  oupplging  a  teeming  dejicieney  g  any  or  all 
of  which  might,  in  the  eopieo  taken  from  the  manuocript  in 
which  theee  noteo  were  written,  be  eaeHy  obtruded  on  the  text 
itoelf 

Thus,  lo  Matt  t1.  33.  some  copies,  as  well  as  the  firthers  Clemens  Alex- 
■iidrinus,  Origen,  and  Eusebiiis,  add  the  fbUowiag  clause,  as  hsTing  been 
ottered  by  Jesus  Christ: — a>ti«ti  tm  ^«>^ax«,  a.**  ts  fnfna  vm**  v^'vti?!- 

It  great  Ibioji^  and  tiltle  things  thall  be  added  unto  you ;  mmd  eeek  ye 
eaeeniy  ihinKf*,  snd  earthly  things  ehaU  be  added  unto  you.  But  this 
addition  is  uiaiiifptitly  a  gloss. 

Su,  in  Mark  vii.  15.,  aner  he  epake  ptain^  the  following  sentence  is  add^d 
in  MA  90  of  Griesbach's  notation :— Kat  ia.»xi«  iwA.ey»w  ts»  Hov, — and  he 
opake,  praieing  God.  That  the  man  did  this,  we  may  readily  conclude ; 
but  ihia  sentence  was  not  added  by  the  evanxeiist.  It  was  CTidentiy  aglosa. 

Again,  in  Luice  vii.  16.,  after  (lie  sentence  God  hath  vieited  hie  people,  the 
words  («c  •y»bt»,for  good,  sre  added  in  the  manuscripu  by  Gnesbach 
noted M.  13, 50,  (»,  71,  106,  111,  and  eif  ht  others,  in MaUhei's  z,  in  the riyriac 
(as  printed  in  (he  Lonrlon  Poiirglott),  in  the  Armenian,  and  in  all  (he  Arabic 
▼ersfons,  and  in  (he  Codices  Veronensis,  Verceilensis,  Corbeiensis,  Colber- 
tinus  40G1,  San-gerinancnMS  1,  and  Forojulienaia,  of  the  Oidl(ahc  versxin. 
But  it  is  manifestly  a  gloss,  and  is  rejected  as  such  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Gnes- 
bach. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  differences  eansed  by  these  or  similar 
additions  do  in  no  respec(  wha(ever  affec(  any  priint  of  Mth  or  morality. 
Several  eminent  critics,  for  instance,  are  of  opinion  that  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7, 8.  crept  into  the  text  in  this  manner ;  because  it  is  not 
found  in  any  ancient  manuacriins,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  frthers  who 
disputed  against  the  Arians.    Ttte  evidence  for  the  passsge  in  question  is 


ftilly  con«i4lered  in  Vol.  11.  Pan  VI.  pp.  366— :J76.  Bui,  for  the  sake  of  argu 
ment,  let  us  suppose  it  (o  be  an  omi:tston  in  the  manuscripts  where  it  is 
wantjni(,  or  an  addition  to  those  where  it  occurs;  it  cannot  in  any  way  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Christian  faith ;  because,  whatever  sense  we  may  put 
upon  (hat  passage,  (he  same  truth  being  most  clearly  and  indisputably  (aiuht 
in  other  piaceg  of  the  New  Testament,  (here  is  no  more  occasion  fat  adding 
It,  than  (here  is  inconvenience  in  omitting  it 

9.  Errors  or  Impkrpcctions  in  the  manuocript  frwn  wkUk 
0  transeriber  copied^  are  a  further  oouree  of  various  readings. 

Besides  the  mutakea  arutng  from  the  ■trokes  of  oeitaiii  letters 
being  ftded  or  ensed,  others  of  a  contrary  nature  maj  arise  from 
the  transparency  of  the  paper  or  vellum,  whence  the  stroke  of  a 
letter  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  mav  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  letter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf^  and  in  this  manner  O  may  be  taken 
fore. 

According  to  Wetrtein,  this  very  accident  happened  to  MilL  fai  examining 
the  celebrated  passage  (1  Tim.  lii.  16.)  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Mill  had 
asaeried  in  regard  to  the  OC  in  this  manuscript,  that  aome  remains  of  a 
stroke  were  still  visible  in  (he  middle  of  the  oraicron,  and  concluded  (here- 
fore  that  the  word  was  properly  (»C.  But  Welstein,  who  examined  this 
manuscript  more  accurately,  could  discover  no  trace  of  any  stroke  in  the 
omlcroii,  hot  took  notice  ofa  circumstance  which  he  supposes  led  Mill  into 
error.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lesf,  dlrectlv  opposite  to  o,  is  the  lener  e, 
in  the  word  eTCeiCiA,  the  middle  stroke  of  which  is  visible  on  (he  former 
aide,  and  occupies  the  hollow  of  o.  Welstein,  having  made  (he  discovery, 
called  several  persons  (o  witness,  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  it  But  this 
hypothesis  of  Wetsteln's  haa  been  qnestioned  bv  Dr.  Woide,*  and  has  been 
most  clearly  dieproved  by  Dr.  Berriman.*  In  order  to  discover  the  genuine 
reading  ofa  manuscript  where  the  letters  are  faded,  Michaelis  recommends 
the  critic  to  have  recourse  to  such  aa  are  related  to  it,  either  in  time,  place, 
or  character,  and  if  possible  to  those  which  were  lmroe<liately  eopiea  from 
It  while  the  letters  were  still  legible.  Velthosen  and  Oriesbach  are  uneni- 
nmus  In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  rule,  but  in  their  appiicafion  of  it  to 
ITim.  lii.  16  they  have  drawn  directly  opposite  conclusions.  Those  who 
endeavour  to  supply  what  time  has  destroyed,  and  venture  to  write  anew 
the  remnant,  or  seeming  remnsnt,  ofa  foded  stroke,  are  guilty  of  an  act 
that  deserves  the  highest  censure:  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Codex 
l^hrem,  end  Codex  Claromontanns,  have  all  suffiBred  in  this  manner,  but  the 
authors  of  these  amendments  have  deprhred  their  successors  of  the  means 
o{  judging  for  themselves,  and  have  defeated  the  end  which  they  taitendod 
lo  answer. 

Again,  the  omission  of  a  passage  In  an  ancient  manuacrinc,  which  the 
writer  added  aAerwards  in  the  margin,  might  lead  a  copyist  into  error, 
unless  it  waspariicularly  marked  hi  what  part  of  the  text  (he  passage  ought 
lo  be  inserted.  Many  manuscripts  are  still  extant,  in  which  omissions  are 
in  this  manner  supplied,  especially  in  those  preserved  at  Moscow,  which 
MaUhiei  has  extracted  and  accurately  described  in  bis  critical  edition  of 
the  New  Testament 

3.  Ji  third  source  of  various  readings  is  Critical  CoifJBO- 
TURKy  or  an  intended  improvement  of  the  original  text, 

**  In  reading  the  woiks  of  an  author  of  known  literary  repnta- 
tion  we  ascribe  grammatical  or  orthographical  ernnns,  if  any  are 

Novum  Testameotom  Oraeuii^  e  Codlce  MS.  Alezandrioo ;  Prsfot. 

,  p.  xxxi. 
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to  be  fooiid,  mherlo  a  nklake  of  Ae  printer  tlyn  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  IB  the  writer.  In  die  same  manner  the  tiansmber  of 
a  manoMsript  attribiiies  the  laolts  of  hisorigiiml  lo  the  emr  ofa 
fonaer  ccmi/^  and  atoeis  them  as  he  sappoaes  they  wen  written 
by  the  anttor.  Bat  if  he  cairies  his  critiesl  conjectmes  too  for, 
he  foils  himself  into  the  error  wfaiefa  he  intended  to  avoid."  This 
may  be  done  in  vaiioos  ways. 

(1.)  T%us  the  tranoeriber  may  take  an  expreooion  to  be 
faulty  which  in  reality  is  not  so  g  or  he  may  mu'otake  the  tense 
of  the  author,  and  suppooe  that  he  has  discovered  a  grammati^ 
eat  error,  when,  in  fact,  he  himoelf  construes  falsely  ;— er  the 
grammatical  error  intended  to  be  corrected  actually  proceedea 
from  the  author  himself,* 

(«.)  Further,  some  critical  copyists  have  not  only  contctea 
ungrammatieal  or  inaccurate  expressions,  but  have  even  con- 
verted inelegant  into  elegant  phrases  g  and  they  have  Utewue 
omitted  words  that  appeared  to  them  superfluous,  or  the  difer- 
enee  of  which  they  did  nt  understand, 

,  T?^.'"  '■^  ^'  ^-  ^••«  •»^ »*••"<.  '*«  dutnb.  Is  omitted  as  soperflooat 
In  Gnesbach*s  MS.  2S.  (Colbertinus  4705.  or  Colbertinns  2.  of  Dr.  MiU's  na 
talion.)  So,  in  Mark  x.  19.  Un  «>rsr*f  »«^«^  defraud  mot,  is  oiniUed  io  \he 
Codices  Vaticanus  and  Cyprhia,  and  in  eightefn  other  manuscripts,  as  veil 
as  in  the  Armenisn  version,  and  also  in  Th«^pbylacL  it  aeems  mciudrd  is 
Mn  «Mi;4c,  do  not  eleal,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Gospels.  Ones 
more,  x.«ye»roc,  saying,  (Man.  L  22.1  Is  omiUed,  because  the  tnuiKnber 
deemed  it  an  unnecessary  addition  aAer  the  words,  tJkat  wkiehwa»eu)ke» 
oftheLordbythepropheL  '^ 

(8.)  But  of  all  the  sourceo  of  various  lections  which  are 
referabU  to  this  head,  the  most  ample,  according  to  MichaeHt, 
and  the  moot  productive  of  spurious  passages  in  the  AVw  Tet- 
lament,  is  the  practice  of  filtering  parallel  piusages  so  at  tt 
render  more  perfect  their  conformity  to  each  other.  The  Get- 
pels  in  particular  have  sujered  in  this  way  g  and  Saint  Paut» 
Epistles  have  very  frequently  been  interpolated^  in  order  tt 
make  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  harmonize  with 
the  Septuagint  version,  where  they  dijered  from  the  exact 
words  of  the  latter. 

Two  or  three  instances  of  aJtendoos  from  paralal  passages  wiD  conflm 
this  reinaifc. 

Thus,  fai  Bfatt  xii.  8.  /V  fAe  sen  o/man  it  lard  even  of  the  oabbatkday. 
««|,  eren,  is  omitted  in  eighty-seven  manuscripts,  and  m  several  printed 
ediuons,  as  weU  aa  hi  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  the  Persic  in  Bp:  Wakoo's  P0I7. 
glott,  the  Coptic,  Armenian.  Sclavonic,  and  italic  version^  and  also  io  ilie 
passage  as  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Chrysootom,  EmhTmioa, 
snd  Theonh  vburt  U  has  been  sdded  from  the  parallel  passage  m  llaric  u. 
S9S.  or  hi  Luke  vi.  5. ;  and  is  justly  rejected  by  Griesbacb  aa  an  interpok* 
tion.  In  Matt.  xii.  36.  t«(  umpStrnt,  of  the  heart,  is  wanting  ha  one  hundred 
and  seven  manuscripts  aa  well  as  In  several  printed  editions,  and  In  the  An- 
bic,  Persic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  OM  italic,  and  Vulgate  veraon :  it  is 
also  wantinc  In  the  paassge  aa  cited  by  Origeik^the  author  of  the  Diakt^e 
against  the  Marcionttes,  Gregory  Naxianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chryso§- 
tom,  Tlieophylact,  Cyprian,  Lucifer,  Hilary,  aadAmbroaiaster.  IthasWea 
inserted  from  the  parallel  place  hi  Luke  vl.  4&. 

The  clause  tai  Man.  xxvil.  35.  U»  wK»:fm^n  to  ^w5iv  (that  it  might  be/ml- 
fiied  which  wat  tpoken\  Ac.  to  the  ei.d  of  (hat  verse,  is  ooiined  io  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  manuscripts  in  the  Syriac  MSS.  and  atoo  hi  some 
Svriac  editions,  in  the  Arabic  version  both  MSS.  and  also  as  printed  in  Bp. 
Walton's  Polyglott,  In  the  Persic  version  of  the  Polyglott,  in  all  the  mano- 
scripis,  and  in  most  printed  editions  of  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  £(hiopic  and 
Sclavonic  versiona,  in  most  MSS.  and  edidons  of  the  Vulgate  Lktiu  veisioo, 
in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  version ;  snd  lilcewise  in  Ute  verse  as  cited 
by  Chrysostom,  TItus  of  Bostra,  Euthymiu&  Theophylact,  Origen,  the  old 
Ijutin  translator  of  Irenatus,  Augustine,  and  Juvencus.  Hms  clause  hu 
been  interpolated  fbom  John  xix.  2ft.  Griesbacb  jusUy  omiu  it  as  decidedly 
spurious. 

Numerous  similar  tnterpolations  have  been  made  in  the  Acta  of  tlie  Apos- 
tles, by  these  supposed  amendments ;  and  where  the  same  story  is  related 
more  than  once,  transcribers,  and  more  IVequently  translators,  have  su^> 
plied  from  the  one  what  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  tne  other.  Nrt  to  multi- 
piy  examples  unnecessarily  in  illustration  of  this  last  reinaxt,  it  vrill  be  suiB* 
cient  to  compare  the  narrative  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion,  as  related  by 
Saint  Liilte  (Acts  ix.X  with  the  spostle's  own  account  of  it  in  Acts  xxii.  aod 
xxvi. ;  and  aJso  the  two  narratives  of  the  conversion  of  ConieUus»  described 
in  Acts  X.  snd  xl. 

(4tf)  Lattly,  tome  critics  have  filtered  the  text  of  the  •Vfv 
Testament  in  conformity  to  the  Vulgate  version  g  but  variom 
reatUngs,  which  are  evitiently  derived  from  this  source,  art 
utterly  undeserving  of  tittention. 


>  With  regard  to  these  corrections  of  grammatical  errors  Michaelis  bu 
laid  down  the  four  following  rules ;  viz. 

"  1.  In  those  passages  where  we  find  only  an  apmreat  jjrranunaticsl  error, 
the  seemingly  erroneous  reading  may  be  generally  considered  as  the  genu- 
ine, and  the  other  readings  as  corrections,  and  therefore  spurious. 

"  2.  Real  grammatical  errors,  in  the  works  of  a  correct  and  classica] 
writer,  are  iusdy  aacribed  to  a  mistake  of  the  cmiyisi,  and  the  same  sent!' 
meius  may  oe  entertained  of  an  author  of  less  eminence,  when  among  seve- 
ral copies  one  or  two  only  have  the  faJae  reading. 

"3l  But  when  expressions  that  deviate  from  the  strictnesa  of  grammar 
are  found  in  the  writinga  of  an  author  who  had  not  the  advantage  ofa  learned 
education,  and  was  totally  regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  his  style,  not  in 
single  but  repeated  Instances,  and  retained  in  a  v^nr  great  number  o( 
manuscripts,  they  most  be  attributed,  not  to  the  transcnber,  but  the  author. 

"4.  When  one  crammatlcal  error  In  particular  is  freqomtlv  found  in  one 
and  the  same  writing,  aathe  hnproper  use  of  the  nominative  in  the  book  or 
Revelatfon,  no  doubt  can  be  made  that  it  pnceeded  fipom  the  aotbor  bint' 
iet£"-MichaeU%voLLp.306. 


8«CT.  VT»  4  2.] 
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4.  Wilful  Corruptions,  in  order  to  aerve  the  purposes  of  a 
party  ^  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox^  are  another  eource  ofwxru 
oua  readings. 

AtnoDf  the  ancient  heretics  no  one  hMbeen  more  severely  chained  with 
Msifyin^  the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  support  his  tenets,  nor  has  snr  one 
more  jusdv  deserved  the  censure,  which  has  been  tiestowed  upon  sucn  un- 
warrantable conduct,  than  Marcion.  Yet  Michaelis  has  shown  that  all  his 
deviations  rrom  the  text  in  common  use  are  not  wilful  corruptions,  lint  that 
many  of  them  are  really  various  readings ;  and  he  has  exculpated  the  Arians 
from  the  same  charse.  It  is,  however,  well  known  tliat  Marcion  caused  the 
first  two  chapters  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  to  disappear  from  his  copy,  as  also 
Lake  iv.  37,  38,39.  In  Luke  viii.  19.  he  also  expunged  the  words  n  Mn-rnf  ««> 
oi  xitK^ot  avTov,  his  mother  and  brethren.  In  Mark  xv.  28.  instead  ofMiru 
•tyojutfir  iA.oy  ta-^ij,  he  %D€t9  numbered  toith  the  transgreaaors,  the  Eutychians 
read  *«xp»»,  detui^  in  order  to  support  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ's  body 
was  an  atrial  form  and  not  human. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fiict  that  some  comiptionB  have  been 
designedly  made  by  thoee  who  are  termed  orthodox,  and  have 
Bubeequently  been  preferred  when  so  made,  in  order  to  fiivour 
some  received  opinion,  or  to  preclude  an  objection  against  it  As 
this  is  a  source  of  various  readings  (we  believe)  but  little  known, 
and  less  considered,  we  shall  adduce  two  or  three  examples  from 
P&ff*s  dissertation  on  various  readings,  who  has  considered  the 
subject  at  length. 

(1.)  Mark  xiii.  32.  Ov^i  •  vtsc.  These  words  are  omitted  In  some  manu* 
scripts,  and  rejected  by  some  of  the  ftthers,  because  they  thought  it 
favoured  the  Arfans.  Ambrose,  who  donrished  in  the  fouxth  century,  states 
that  many  manuscripts  in  his  time  omitted  them. 

(2.)  Luke  i.  35.  Ailer  >^i»vmm<'ov,  the  words  ■«  vsv  have  been  added  In 
several  manuscripts  in  the  Byriac,  Persic,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other 
translations,  as  well  as  in  numerous  quotations  of  the  fathers,  in  opposition 
to  the  Eutychians,  who  denied  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ 
.  (3.)  Luke  xxii.  43.  The  whole  verse  is  omiued  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
some  other  manuscripts,  because  some  orthodox  Christians  imagined  that 
the  mention  of  an  angel's  strencthening  our  Saviour,  daring  his  agony  In 
tfae  garden,  detracted  Arom  his  Deity. 

(4.)  I  Cor.  XV.  &  Saint  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  appeared  after  his  resur- 
rection to  the  ftce/ve,  toi^  fw^ix*,  though  at  that  time  two  of  the  number 
were  wanting,  Thomas  being  absent,  and  Judas  Iscariot  being  dead  Some 
mannserifits  therefore  read  •»{!««,  eleven,  lest  the  sacred  historian  should 
be  charged  with  falsehood,  though  every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment knows  that  the  apostle,  in  writing  this,  used  the  figure  called  eynee- 
doche,  in  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 

(5.)  Matt  L  1&  lip«v  I  Twivcriiv  •vtou;  (Jh^ore  they  eame  together),  and 
25.  mvrns  To»  w-poTOTOxov  {jher  first  bom),  are  in  some  copies  designedly 
omiued,  lest  any  should  doubt  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Christ 

$3.   80URCX8  WHIKCE  THB  TRUE   READINGS  ARE  TO  BE 
DETBRMIlfED. 

L  Mantucriptt. — ^11.  ne  most  ancient  and  the  best  editions^^ 
III,  .Ancient  versions. — ^IV.  The  vritings  of  Josephus  (for 
the  Old  Teetament), — V.  Parallel  passa^es.—Yl.  Quota- 
tions from  the  Old  and  J^Te-w  Testaments  in  the  -works  of  the 
fathere. — ^VII.  Critical  conjecture. 

The  causes  of  varioas  readings  beingr  thus  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  to  consider  the  Sources  whence  the  true  read- 
ing IS  TO  BE  DETERMINED. 

The  legitimate  sources  of  emendation  are,  1.  Manuscripts 
2.  The  most  ancient  and  best  Editions ;  3.  Ancient  rersions 
(and,  for  the  Old  Testament  in  particular,  the  Samaritan  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  together  with  the  Masora,  and  the  Tal- 
mud) ;  4.  The  Writings  of  Josephus  (for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) ;  5.  Parallel  Passages ;  6.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in' the  works  of  the  Fathers ;  7.  Frag- 
ments of  Heretical  Writings ;  and,  8.  Critical  Conjecture. 
But  these  various  sources  are  all  to  be  used  with  great  judg- 
ment and  caution,  as  bein^  &llible  criteria ;  nor  is  the  com- 
mon reading  ever  to  be  rejected  but  upon  the  most  rational 
grounds. 

I.  Manuscripts. — ^Haying  already  given  some  observa- 
tioDS  on  the  age  of  manuscripts,  together  with  an  account  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient,^  it  will  only  be  necessary  that  we 
should  in  tiiis  place  offer  a  few  bints  concerning  their  relative 
yalue,  and  the  application  of  them  to  the  determination  of 
various  readings. 

1.  In  general,  then,  we  may  affirm  that  the  present  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  J^ew  Testament,  under  the 
guardianship  oftheJevnsK  Samaritan,  and  Christian  churches, 
agreeing  in  every  thing'  essential,  are  of  the  same  authenticity 
and  authority  -with  the  original  autographs  ;  notwithstanding 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  them,  from  whatever  cause. 

2.  The  number  of  mawtscripts,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
considered,  as  their  quality,  antiquity,  and  agreement  with  the 
most  ancient  interpreters  ;  for  the  true  reading  may  he  pre- 
served in  a  single  manuscript, 

3.  Those  manuscripts  are  to  be  accounted  the  best,  which  are 
most  consonant  with  those  used  by  the  ancient  interpreters  g 

t  See  an  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  and  Greek  BfSS.  In  pp.  218 
^960.  of  this  volume. 


and,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  particular,  M.  de 
Rossi  states,  that  those  manuscripts  are  in  every  case  preferable 
which  have  not  been  tampered  with  by  the  Masoretes^  ana 
which  have  the  Chtddee  paraphrase  interjected,  in  altemate 
verses. 

4.  Although,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  anciently 
and  accurately  •written  manuscripts  are  to  be  preferred,  yet  a 
recent  and  incorrect  copy  may  often  have  the  better  reading, 
because  it  may  have  been  transcribed  from  an  excellent  ana 
ancient  copy. 

6.  ^n  accurate  manuscript  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  negS- 
geiUly  written. 

Various  readings,  therefore,  particaterly  In  the  Hebrew  eteriptures, 
which  are  found  in  msnuscripts  transcribed  by  a  learned  person,  or  for  a 
learned  person,  from  some  celebrated  or  corrected  copy,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  written  for  private  use  ;  and  the  readings  found  in  ancient 
and  unpointed  manuscripts,  written  lor  the  use  of  the  synafof  ue,  are  bet- 
ter than  those  found  in  Masoretic  exemplars. 

6.  The  first  erased  reading  of  a  manuscript  is  not  always  an 
error  of  the  copyist,  nor  is  the  second  substituted  one  always 
the  better  reading.  Both  are  to  be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of 
the  ancient  versions,  and  in  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Samaritan 
text  also. 

7.  Other  things  being  equal,  MRchaeKs  states,  that  a  Lection- 
arium  is  not  of  equal  value  with  a  manuscript  of  the  same  an- 
tiquity  that  contains  the  books  of  the  J^ew  Testament  complete, 
because  in  the  former  the  text  was  frequently  altered,  accord- 
ing  to  the  readings  which  were  most  approved  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written  ;  though  Lectionaria  sometimes  have  readings 
of  great  importance.^ 

8.  In  reckoning  up  the  number  of  manuscripts  for  or  against 
any  particular  reading,  it  will  be  necessary. 

First,  To  distinguish  properly  between  one  manuscript  and 
another,  that  the  same  MS.  be  not  counted  twice  over,  and 
consequently  oirx  pass  for  two. 

This  (it  is  now  ascertained)  was  the  ease  with  the  Codex  Betm,  which  hae 
been  proved  to  be  the  same  which  was  the  second  of  Stephens's  MSS. 
marked  3,  and  not  two  distinct  manuscripts.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  transcribed  in 
succession,  that  ts,  each  of  them  being  first  a  copy  taken  from  another, 
and  then  an  original  having  a  copy  taken  from  it,  or  where  all  are  taken 
from  one  common  original,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  so 
many  different  instances  of  various  reading,  but  should  be  estimated  only 
as  one,  whose  authority  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  first  manuscript. 
Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  various  readings  bejond  what  they  really  are.  But  though  two  manu- 
scriptB,  one  of  which  ts  copied  from  the  other,  can  be  admitted  only  as  a 
single  evidence,  yet,  If  a  word  is  faded  in  the  more  ancient  one,  it  mav 
be  supplied  from  that  which  is  more  modern.  Manuscripts  which,  though 
not  immediately  copied  flrom  each  other,  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  in 
their  readings,  seem  to  be  the  produce  of  the  same  country,  and  to  have, 
as  it  were,  the  usual  readings  of  that  country.  A  set  of  manuscripts  oi 
this  kind  is  to  be  considered  as  the  same  edition,  in  which  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  authenticity  of  a  reading  whether  five  hundred  oi  five  thou- 
sand copies  be  taken.  Numbers  alone,  therefore,  decide  nothing  in  the 
present  instance. 

SicoKDLT,  We  must  carefuUy  observe  what  part  of  the 
Scriptures  the  several  manuscripts  actually  contain,  and  in 
what  respects  they  are  defective. 

There  are  few  MSiS.  extant,  which  contain  either  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  entire,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  without  lops  and  damsge. 
Qf  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  described  in  pp.  218, 
219.  supra,  not  one  is  complete ;  and  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
have  fUready  seen  that  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  and  Leices- 
trensis,  are  mutilated.  Other  MSS.  contain  the  Gospels,  or  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  others,  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles,  or  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  or  both ;  others  have  the  Epistles  by  themselves ;  and  there  are 
several  manuscripts  which  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  except 
the  Apocalypse ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  Lectlonaries,  or  select  por- 
tions of  the  N^w  Testament,  which  were  read  as  lessons,  or  Epistles  sihI 
Gospels  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tiiat 
we  obeerve  the  state  and  condition  of  BISS.,  in  order  that  we  may  avolil 
false  conclusfons  and  inferences  from  the  non-production  of  a  manuscript 
for  a  various  readingby  any  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  who  professedqr 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  readings  of  MSS..  as  if  it  therefore  did  not 
vary,  when  in  reality  the  text  Itself  was  wanting  therein ;  and  also  in  order 
that  we  may  not  cite  a  MS.  in  favour  of  any  reatfing.  where  in  truth  such 
MS.  has  no  reading  at  alL  From  inattentton  to  this  obvious  rule,  Amelotte* 
cited  the  first  Codex  of  Stephens,  the  Complutensian,  Cardinal  Ximenes's, 
Cisneros's,  and  that  of  Alcala,  as  so  many  different  manuscripts,  when,  in 
fact,  there  was  but  one  and  the  same  printed  edition. 

TflinnLT,  JVe  must  also  observe  whether  the  JUSS.  have 
been  entirely  and  exactly  collated. 

Sometimes,  perhapa,  only  the  more  noted  and  important  texts  have  been 
consulted.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Claromontanns,  as  coll^ed 
by  Beza,  and  also  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  in  the  Archieptsco- 
pal  LibraiT  at  Lambeth,  which  have  only  been  collated  for  the  controverted 
clause  in  I  John  v.  7.  Sometimes  also  it  happens  that  MSS.  have  come  late 
Into  the  hadds  of  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  after  the  printing  was 

•  Introdnction,  vol.  II.  p.  161. 

s  Amelotter  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  learned  and  pious  Port-Royallet^ 
published  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament  m  four  volomea,  8vo., 
m  the  years  16G6— 1668.  In  his  notes  he  boaAed  of  havlns  consulted  aU  the 
manuscripts  in  Europe,  ithieh  he  qftenoarda  confessed  he  had  not  seen  I 
Chalmerses  Biographical  DlcUonary,  voL  U.  pp.  96—97. 
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b^imn,  and  conaaquently  aeij  part  of  the  tvIoim  toctlooi  have  been  exhibit- 
ed.  Thie  was  the  case  both  with  D 


•dftkms. 
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Again,  it  aometimes  luq^^ena  tliat  a  manaacript  haa  been  collated 


in  the  begianinf  ,  bat,  from  aome  accident  or  other,  the  coUation  of  k  haa  noi 
been  completed.  Tbia  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Crpriua,  of  which  we 
had  no  entire  coUation  until  Dr.  Sciiolz  printed  one  at  the  end  of  iiia  Diaaer- 
tatioQ  on  that  inanuacript,^  and  also  with  the  Codex  Montfortiano^  which 
was  collated  In  the  Ooapela  and  moat  parta  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  and 
In  part  of  xhe  Rpiaile  to  the  Romana.  Nor  bad  we  an/  complete  collation 
of  It,  until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  printed  one  at  the  end  of  hia  fac-aimile  of 
the  Codex  Reacriptua  of  Blatthew'a  Gospel,  now  preaenred  in  the  library 
of  TrinUy  Collece,  Dublin.*  It  la  therefore  abaolutely  neceaaanr  that  we 
ahouM  inquire  Into  these  particulara,  that  we  maj  not  be  deceived  our- 
aelvea,  or  deceive  ochera,  by  alleging  an  authority  that  haa  never  been 
examined 

II.  77^  best  and  mo$t  andent  printid  Eomoira,  an  aeooant 
of  which  is  given  iii  the  Appendix  to  Volume  II.  are  so  far 
only  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  as  they  are  immediately  taken 
from  manuscripts.  The  various  readings,  however,  which 
they  contain,  are  not  to  he  neglected,  particularly  those  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibles  printed  in  Rabbi  Ben  Chaim^s  or  Haiim's 
Masoretical  edition.  In  the  New  Testament,  as  the  readings 
found  in  all  the  early  printed  editions  rest  on  the  authori^  of 
a  few  manuscripts  which  are  not  alveays  the  most  ancient, 
the  concurrence  of  all  these  editions  cannot  confer  great  autho- 
rity on  the  readings  adopted  by  them,  in  opposition  to  others 
which  appear  to  be  well  supported. 

III.  The  AKCiENT  Vkrsions  f  of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given),  though  not  tree  from  error,  nevertheless 
afford  important  assistance  towards  determining  the  true 
readings  of  passages,  as  they  show  what  reaaings  their 
authors  considered  to  be  genuine :  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
consult  only  correct  texts  of  such  versions. 

1.  Ancient  Vernene  are  a  legitimate  eource  of  emendation^ 
unleet  upon  eoUatien  we  have  reaeen  f  eenelude  that  the  trane^ 
latere  of  them  were  clearly  mietaken. 

One  or  two  examplea  will  IDnatrate  thia  remark.  In  Jamea  v.  12.  many 
Mas.,  the  Arabic  ofthe  London  Polyglott,  the  Armenian  and  the  flclavonte 
▼eraiona,  aa  also  the  Monk  AntiochuL  Oecumeniua,  and  Theophylact,  read 
/»■  ftn  nf  vvexpirtv  irirun,  leti  ye  foU  into  hypoerUy.  But  the  Codicea 
Alexandrlnus  and  Vatican  ua,  and  several  other  manuacrlpcs,  besides  the 
printed  editions,  and  the  Syriac,  Arabic  (aa  edited  by  Erpenius),  Coptic, 
Bthiopic,  Vulgate,  and  other  veraiona,  all  read  the  clause  aa  it  appeara  In 
our  authorized  Engliah  version,  which  ia  unquestionably  the  true  reading, 
tIs.  /vn  ikn  va-o  xpio-iv  wio-iiti,  lut  ye /all  into  eoTuiemnation.  Again,  In 
1  Pet  V.  13.  we  read,  ••■■•ji^itii.  u^**;  «  •»  BA^vKmn  rvvt*Kt%rn.  Here  srnne 
word  la  evidently  to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the  aeaAe.  Dr  Mill 
conjectures  that  Peter'a  wtre  was  intended.  But  the  word  ikk  t.mT^j.  rl,u  i  ch, 
la  found  in  the  martin  of  two  manuscripts  (4.  and  33.  of  Qri^,>^bacliV  n.^  na- 
tion), and  In  the  Synac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  verti^HiK  Ie  .  »i 4i{ht 
therefore  to  be  received  into  the  text.  It  is  very  properly  su  p  ^ ;  l<  :  1 1 1  r  i  iuiHe 
eharaetert  by  the  learned  and  venerable  tranalatora  of  nm  nuth'iri^'ied 
BngUah  veralon,  who  render  the  verse  thus :— ^The  cAurcA  ih,ii  \m  aj  T^itiy. 
Ion,  elected  together  with  you,  aaluteth  you.  Once  more,  in  J  iVt.  \i."l  ihe 
apoatle,  predictinc  Ihe  ftlae  teachers  who  would  corrupt  Hm'  .  sunrL  by 
tneir  destructive  aoctrinea^  aaya,  that  many  «Ao^/oftoie,  avTAt  .  ^..  ^^»^if 
«*c,  their  de9tntctioH§,  that  Iil  their  pernieum*  way*  (as  our  tranalatora  have 
rendered  ItXtheir  herene^ofdeatmetum  or  deatrueiive  ofnmoiw,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verae.  Thia  reading,  however,  la  only  found  hi  the  MS8. 
43.  and  66.  of  Qrleabach'a  notation  (both  of  the  twellUi  century),  and  hi  a 
few  others  of  no  note.  But  taiatead  of  It,  we  read,  mt-iKytmtt,  that  la, 
latdviouineM  or  ttnrteanneas,  In  the  Codicea  A.  B.  C.  (Alejomdrinua,  Vati' 

oanoa,  and  Ephremi);  and  in  more  than  fifty  ot^^-  ^--^^ ' —   ^---  ©f 

which  are  among  the  most  ancient,  correct,  and  a  he 

reading  of  both  the  Syriac,  all  the  Arabic,  the  C<<|hriii,  i.MJL.^pH ,  ^^ruM  !l.ui, 
Ckhivonic,  and  Vulgate  veraiona,  and  ofthe  fkther^  Cnr^Roitoja,  Thr  njihi- 
Ina,  Oecumeniua,  and  Jerome.  The  word  kriXytt^-a.  Uurciviaujtnr.im.  Is. 
therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  reading,  anH  i*  -  r  ^-  r..^-i>.  rK  :  r-tea 
aa  such  by  Oriesbach ;  and  it  points  out  the  nature  a;  .»«>  »«*«•>  lui-cutled 
by  the  apostle,  it  was  a  aort  of  antinomianiam.  The  heretlca  alluded  to 
pampered  and  Indulged  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  and  if  the  Nicolaitans  are 
meant,  It  ia  very  applicable  to  them,  for  they  taught  the  community  of 
wives,  Ac. 

%.  Ancient  manuecriptt,  eupported  by  $eme  of  the  ancient 
venient  and  by  the  eenee,  render  a  reading'  certainly  rights 
though  it  be  not  found  in  the  more  modem. 

In  laa.  Ivili.  la  we  read,  ffthou  draw  out  thy  ooul  to  the  hungry.  This, 
Blahop  Lowth  remarka,  la  a  correct  rendering  ofthe  preaent  Hebrew  text, 
but  It  la  an  obacure  phraae,  and  without  example  hi  any  other  place.  In- 
stead, however,  of  1V0J  (NopeaoeK)  thy  eoul,  eight  mannacrlpu  (three  of 
which  are  ancient)  read  TOrb  iuauauM.)  thy  bread ;  and  ao  It  ia  rendered 
in  (he  Syriac  version.  The  proper  reading  thereof  la,  drate  out  (or  bring 
forth}  rAy  bread.  The  Septuagint  version  expresses  both  words,  re*  aprev 
m  Tiic  4^x«i«  tf""",  thy  bread  from  thy  oouL* 

t  Scholi.  Cure  Criticas  In  Historlam  Teatua  Evangeliorum,  pp.  80—^ 
The  colhuion  ofthe  Codex  Cypriua,  hi  this  publication,  is  very  incorrecily 
given,  aa  Dr.  Scholz,  being  abaent  from  the  preaa  on  hia  Biblico  Critical 
Travela,  eoold  not  correct  the  prool^aheeta.  He  haa,  however,  given  the 
various  readinga  of  thia  manuacrlpt  with  the  utmoat  fidelity  and  accuracy 
practicable,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament 

a  Barrett,  Bvangeliuro  aecundum  Bfatthsum  ex  Codlce  Reacripto  In 
BIbUotheca  CoUetH  89.  Trinltatia  juxta DubUn.    Appendix,  pp.  &-35. 

•  Gerard's  Institute  p.  271.  Lowth's  Isaiaii,  vol  11.  p.  343.  Another  emi- 
nent commentator,  however,  defends  the  common  reading  and  rendering. 
He  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  emendation  above  proposed  ia  a  gloss,  and  should 
BOt  be  adopted.  *'  7h  draw  out  the  ooul  In  relieving  the  poor,  ia  to  do  It  not 
ofooostramt  or  neceaalty,— but  cheerAiUy,  and  is  both  nervous  and  ele- 
fwiu  HlssoM<|wti^  andhis  AaiM{ghres."--(Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  laa.  Iviii.  10.) 


oi^ina 
Jlndeth 


8.  The  concurrence  of  the  ancient  verehne  ie  ei^cient  to 
eetablieh  a  reading  ao  certainly  right,  when  the  oenoe  or  parallel 
place  ohowe  both  the  propriety  of  that  reading,  and  the  eorrmp- 
tion  ofiohat  ie  found  in  the  copiee  ofthe  originaL 

Thus,  hi  Prov.  xvlU.  21.  (22.  of  Engliah  version)  we  read,  Wboao  ilndeth 
awife^Andethagoodibiag.  Thia  ia  not  true  In  every  inatance :  it  contra- 
dicta  other  maxima  of  the  mapired  wrtter,  aa  Dr.  Kennicoa  has  owmn.  who 
Is  aufllclenUy  efoquent  on  this  occasion.  Be  therefore  conje^nred  that 
Sofomon  originally  expreaaed  hUnaelf  thna;  he  thatfndetk  a  aooo  «ai/e, 
Jlndeth  a  good  tJungy  and  obtaineth  favour  from  the  Lon>.  Thia  renduM 
derives  a  strong  confirmation  from  the  Act,  that  the  epithet  for  xood  is  uni- 
formly found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  ver- 
aiona. It  is  likewise  found  in  two  ancient  manuacrlpt  ChaMee  paraphrases 
ofthe  Book  of  Proverbs  (one  of  which  is  at  Cambridge,  and  the  otiier  in  the 
King  of  Prusaia's  librai7  at  Berlin).  AU  these  concurring  testimonies, 
together  with  the  necessary  sense  ofthe  text  itself,  prove  tliat  the  Hebrew 
Inally  read,  and  ought  to  be  ao  reatored,  lie  that  Jbtdeth  a  good  wife, 
^h  a  good  thing.* 

4.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch^  which  ie  onbf  a  d^erent 
copy  of  the  eame  original  text,  being  more  ancient  Jhan  the 
BabyUnieh  captivity,  and  religiouely  preeerved  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  charactere,  ie  a  legitimate  eource  of  emendatieiu 
Although  it  differe  in  many  placet  from  the  preoent  Eebrew 
text,  and  theee  dijferencee  have  been  made  objectione  againet 
it»  authority,  becauee  it  hoe  been  taken  for  granted  that  it 
muet  be  wrong  wherever  it  ie  not  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  / 
yet  ae  thio  aeeumption  proceedt  on  the  erroneoua  euppoeition  of 
the  abtolute  integrity  of  the  Maeoretic  copiee,  U  ought  net  to 
be  regarded, 

Bauer  has  given  s  considerable  number  of  roles  tar  the*  appli- 
cation of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  determination  of  vaii- 
ouB  readings,  which  he  has  illustrated  by  examples,  for  the  whole 
ci  which  we  have  not  room.  The  following  avs  such  of  his 
remarks  as  are  of  most  general  application  : — 

(1.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  haa  the  larger  aectiona  repeated  flrom  the 
other  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  faiterpolated,  and  the  Hebrew  text 
is  on  no  account  to  be  corrected  from  IL 

(2.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  oontaina  readings  In  support  ofthe  pecaliar 
dogmas  entertained  by  the  Samaritans,  there  It  ia  to  be  cooaidered  as 
altered  by  the  fraud  of  that  aecL 

(3.^  Where  the  Samaritan  text  more  strictly  foUows  the  rules  of  graBWMr, 
avoiding  enallagea  of  number  and  gender  ;  and  on  the  other  hanid,  where 
the  Hebrew  text  departs  from  those  niles,  not  frequenUy  expressing  the 
ensilage  both  of  number  and  gender ; — in  such  cases  the  reading  of  the  He* 
brew  text  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Samaritan. 

(4.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  contains  a  clear  reading,  which  removes 
any  difficulty  or  obscurity,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  word  or  phrase,  there 
it  nas  evidently  been  corrected  by  the  Samaritan  doctora,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  copies  Is  to  be  preferred.  The  ajtpUcation  of  this  and  the 
preceding  canon  to  most  of  the  corrections,  whicn  Houbigant  conceived 
might  be  drawn  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  will  ahow  tiua  those  cor- 
rections are  of  no  value  whatever. 

(5.)  Where  a  reading  hi  the  Samaritan  text  departs  from  that  of  the  He- 
brew text,  hi  the  guttural  lettera,  the  true  reading  ia  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 

(6.)  A  various  readmg  in  the  Samaritan  text,  which  appears  (o  be  derived 
from  the  resembtence  ofthe  shape  ofthe  letters,  Is  to  be  rejected. 

(7.)  A  reading  In  the  Samaritan  text  which  is  entirely  unaupporied  by  the 
authority  ofthe  Masoretic  copiea,  and  ofthe  ancient  veraiona,  ia  not  to  be 

Trded  as  the  true  one,  and  ia  not  preferable  to  the  Masoretic  reading. 
)  If  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  Septuaghit  versfon  (aa  frvqoeotly 
Is  the  caaeX  their  testimony  is  to  be  considered  but  as  one,  from  this  very 
close  affinity  aubaiating  between  them. 

(9.)  A  varioua  readmg  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  la  of  the  creetesc 
value  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  veraiona  of  Aquila  and  Symme- 
chus,  by  the  Syriac  version,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  best  and  mosC 
ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  Thua,  In  Gen.  xxil.  13.  bstead  oi;  behoUt  bbhihd  hini 
yrm  (AoasaX  the  Samaritan  reada  mM  (aobod),  one,  and  with  thia  reading 
asree  the  Septungtait  and  Syriac  veraions,  the  Targom  or  ChaMee  pera* 
rriii,! .'  ^r  ^^Kikr  |..^,  ^inJ  twenty-nine  ofthe  manuacrinu  collated  by  Dr. 
K-  [i»iic  u.  r,,..,  'I,,  r  ivUh  lAtrteen  of  those  collated  by  De  Roaal.  The  pro- 
ptc  ni ,.  Iri  LNit,  rl.i-  r--'  I.  .re,  of  thia  verae  Is^  And  Abraham  lifted  up  kis  eyes 
ati^f  ;.A^v  tl :  u  n  4  h  r  h  ufd  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  hie  homo. 

TMr  twi.  fi  i:  M  viii^  I  inona  are  aelected  from  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of 
Bl  M  kjil  (;r  i  t  i  70, 2^  I.),  with  a  few  eorrecdona  :— 

<  liV  >  [tt»rL  Pentateuch  supported  by  the  Samaritan  copy,  a  few 

Htrl-rt- w  M^>  mt  veraions,  parallel  placea,  and  the  aenae,  are  cer- 

tajnly  Hjfrbi.  [miui.'^ri  u  i  j  arc  not  found  ui  the  generality  of  Hebrew  mann- 
acrinrft  liot  In  rHjittaoe. 

TNnii  In  Cten- 1 2fi  iirttrye«AatfcarrytipfN«6oMesy)'o«» Aates,  theparallei 
tev  1"  r^  L  ^iii.  19.,  twelve  manuacripta,  tne  Samaritan  text,  the  Septus* 
gi  V rustic,  HJid  Vulgate  veraiona,  all  add  ie»7A  you.    The  worda^ 

til  i-v  i^rt  s>r  the  te^  and  are  very  property  Incorporated  In  It  by 

Dk.  ikA>il«ii>>-d.  lb  his  new  translation  ofthe  Scriptures. 

In  Lev.  Ix.  21.  the  common  readmg  la,  aa  Mooee  commanded :  but  in  thirty 
manuscripts,  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
tlie  Targnm  of  Onkeloa,  we  read,  ae  Jehovah  commanded  Mmee ;  which 
unquestionably  la  the  true  readfaig,  and  Is  supported  not  only  by  these 
authorities,  but  also  by  the  whole  chapter  itself. 

(11.)  ReadinxB  in  the  Pentateuch,  aupported  by  the  Samaritan  text,  ancient 
veraiona,  parallel  placea,  and  the  aenae,  are  certataily  right,  though  they  are 
not  found  in  any  (or  in  only  one)  Hebrew  manoacript  now  extant 

Thua  in  Gen.  U.  21.  we  read,  and  they  ehaU  be  onejleoh:  but  It  la  they 
TWO  In  the  Samaritan  text,  and  In  the  Septuagint,  Syriac.  Old  Italic,  Vulgate 
and  Arabic  versions,  compared  witfar  Matt.  xix.  6.  Bfark  x.  a  1  Cor.  vi.  li 
Eph.  V.  31.,  Philo  Judaua.  TertuUlan,  Epiphaniua,  Jerome,  and  Augustine 
In  Exod.  vf.  20.  after  ehe  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moeeo,  '  and  BTirlam  their 
sister,"  is  added  hi  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuaghit,  and  Syriac  versions^ 

*  Kennlcott's.  Second  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  189~I92l  Dn 
Gerard  has  given  four  additional  Instances  of  the  above  role.  laatitotsfc 
pp.  272^273. 
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ABB  TO  dS  DETERMINED. 
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■ad  In  one  maiuneltpt  Tliere  li  no  doubt  bat  Chit  It  formt  pattf  of  the 
Bacred  text.  Again,  in  Bzod.  zU.  40.  we  read,  The  9of<ntmin£  of  the  ehU- 
dren  ^  lerael,  who  dwelt  in  Bgvpty  tDaafour  hundred  and  thirty  yeart. 
But  tbw  ie  not  true,  for  h  waa  only  ttoo  hundred  andjyteen  yeare ;  and  It 
eontradicta  Gal.  iii.  17.  wbich  adya,  that  It  was  only  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  from  the  callinf  of  AbrahalI^  two  hundred  and  fifteen  of  which 
elapsed  before  tli»goinff  Into  B^pC  (Compare  Geo.  Jrit  4.  xvii.  1.  21.  xzv. 
26.  and  zlvii.  9.)  The  foUowinf  is  the  verse  as  it  appears  in  all  the  Mas.  and 
editions  of  the  Samaritan  Peniateoeh,  confirmed  by  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script  of  the  Septuafint  Now  tkta^ouminr  ^  the  children  of  ieraeL  and 
of  their  fathers,  whteh  they  toioumed  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land 
^  Egypt,  woe  four  hundred  and  thirty  weare.  This  is  the  true  reading, 
and  removes  alfdoubc  aud  obscurity.  It  Is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  last 
three  examples  of  additional  passages  from  the  flamariian  text  are  iolro- 
duced  by  Dr.  Boothroyd  into  the  text  of  his  translatioii  of  the  Bible. 

6.  Such  ancient  vernont  tu  roere  immediately  madefrtm  the 
•riginal  are  proper  9ouree»  of  emendation^  -when  our  preoent 
Hebrerw  and  Greek  manuecripte  dioagree  ;  and  their  retpective 
value  M  in  proportion  to  their  priority  of  date^  their  being 
made  from  accurate  exemplart,  their  being  literal  tranolationo, 
and  their  being  confirmed  by  one  another,  and,  (u  far  ao  re- 
epecto  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  Samaritan  text ;  fir  the  oole 
diweeTtt  of  veroiono,  unoupported  by  other  authoritieo,  conoti' 
tuteo  only  a  dubiout  lection. 

Before,  however,  we  admit  any  various  reading  into  the  text  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ancient  version,  we  must  be  certain  that  the  text  of  such  version 
has  not  been  corrupted.  And  no  various  reading  can  be  derived  from  the 
CDodem  LtUin  Verowtut  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  versions,  which  are  given 
In  the  Polvglotls,  because  the  Latin  translators  have  in  some  instances 
mistaken  the  sense  of  such  Oriental  verskms. 

6.  The  Greek  veroion  of  the  Old  Teotament,  called  the  Sep' 
iuagini,  being  the  mott  ancient  and  iliuttriouo,  io  preferable  to 
the  Old  Syriac  vereimi  of  the  eame  portion  of  Scripture  f  but 
the  Old  Syriae  veroion  of  the  J^ew  Tettament,  being  executed 
at  the  clioe  of  the  apootoUc  age,  and  conoequentty  the  moot 
ancient  of  all  the  trantlationo  of  the  JVTncr  Teotament,  io  prefer* 
ttblfi  to  every  other  veroion  of  it. 

The  readings  pointed  out  by  the  Greek  version  are  sometimes  the  genu- 
ine lections,  even  when  thev  are  not  found  in  any  Hebrew  inanuscriuts  now 
extant.  For  instance,  hi  Gen.  iv.  8.  we  read,  And  Cain  said  to  Abet  his 
trother :  And  it  came  topaae^when  they  were  in  thefield,  &c.  Hero  there 
te  a  manifest  deficiency  in  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed  editions.    The 

•-• '•'--  -ti'Vr>-?-rri  Ffirrli-^  TT—' irri  V-\r\2  "^l"-  Tr.  find  that  any 

iiuL.^  ^.kr  i-.i,-:  -i.  ;.i,.  -.,,!.,i -,-...  ,.  I.,  r,  ■...:  ...,.; —  ..,:,■  le  was  a  con- 
\t>r^i]nit,  iiiik>Finticly,ajMJ  ib«rri.?j-.  n  ni.  n  ij  \h>-  ijr-j  ciunr-hof  the  verse, 
etnil  Ctiin  faU^d  mih  AbH  hi*  ftf-if;^rr  !  jm  r|r  ri.  iru.  v.  u^nch  exists  in 
all  ihf?  Mi^,  md  eiliUons,  is  #ui^iiLs.'il  hi  rJi^^  J^^M-niii^iiii  vi-r-ion,  which  is 
Bupponeti  by  ih*;  Aaniarllvi  irii,  t}ie  Byriao  4111^  Vul^niff  I^uru  rersions,  the 
twrj  Cliftlde*?  TmJTguinii  the  Oreot  trannlAiiaci  ufAq^itrL,  ajtn1  hv  the  passage 
aacicpi]  bj  PtiHo  :  afl  ^fivhtcli  ^uiiply  [he  clK'^clent  wonlii,  L*'  tta  go  out  into 
thf  fiefd.  There  1*  iin  doubi,  thettforp,  tJiai  th^y  form  ptrt  of  the  original 
text  afifJ  fiviX  The  y^rm  im^\it  to  h^  traniiLiLeil  tiius  .—And  Cain  eaid  unto 
AM  ^is  t^rgthf^fu  Let  ua  ab  out  into  the  tiold-  And  it  ran^/*  tupaee,  when 
th^y  IP*/*  lA  thejUidi  that  Cain  rote  up  ngoifitt  Ahcl  hitt  brut  Iter,  and  etew 

Again,  In  Acts  xiil.  18.  we  read  about  the  time  iff  forty  yeara  n^ered  he 
(frpe^e^e^^o'iv)  their  manners  in  the  witdemees ;  that  is,  he  dealt  indul- 

Kntly  with  them.  However  the  IsraeHtes  provoked  Jehovah,  he  mercifully 
>rs  with  and  endured  them.  On  which  clause  we  find  in  the  margin  of 
oar aothoriaed  version  the  foUowhis  conjecture:  Gr.  ir^eire^epiirfv, per- 
haps for  iTp«^e««pi|«-av,  bore  or  fed  them  aa  a  nurse  bearethor/eedethher 
ehud.  Thisconjeetore  Is  confirmed  by  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,Ephremi, 
and  Basileensis,  snd  four  others  of  less  note,  as  well  as  by  the  Syriac.  Ara* 
.  Mc,  Coptic,  and  Bttitopic  versknis^  and  the  quotatwns  in  some  of  the  fathers ; 
«H  of  which  read  tT^o^o^epqo'i*,  he  nourished  and  fed  them,  or  bore  them 
mbomt  in  his  arms  as  a  tender  nurse  does  her  chUd.  This  reading  agrees 
excellently  with  the  scope  of  the  place,  and  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with 
tfMt  In  the  commonlv  received  text  Griesbach  has  therefore  admitted  it, 
and  exeloded  the  other.  Both  readings,  taideed^  when  rightly  understood, 
apook  nearfy  the  same  sense:  but  the  latter  is  the  most  expressive,  and 
agreeo^>est  whh  8t  Paul's  diacoane,  and  whh  the  history  to  which  he 
allades.  The  same  form  of  expresitoo  occurs  in  Kxod.  xix.  4.  Num.  xL  la. 
Isa.  xlvi.  3^  4.  and  LdU.  9. 

7.  The  Oldest  lAUin  Versions  of  the  AVw  Testament,  being 
of  vei*y  high  antiquity,  notwithstanding  they  contain  some 
false  readings,  are  nevertheless  of  great  value,  because  they 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings  in  very  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  that  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  any  that  are  new 
extant.  The  Vulgate,  fir  instance,  in  its  present  state,  being 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  a  mixture  of  the  Old  Italic  version, 
and  that  of  Jerome,  points  out  the  state  of  the  original  text, 
partly  in  the  first  and  partly  in  the  fourth  century  ^  and  it  gives 
great  authority  to  those  readings  which  it  clearly  indicates  .* 
it  also  contains  several  which  are  preferable  to  the  present 
readings,  and  are  supported  by  some  of  the  best  and  -oldest 
muumucripts. 

Thus  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  XL  19.  Is— He  is  the  former  qfaU  things, 
and  the  rod  qf  his  inheritance,  which  is  unintelUgiole.  The  venerable 
translators  of  our  authorised  version  have  supplied  Israel  is  the  rod,  &c. 
most  probably  from  the  parallel  sentence  in  Jer.  x.  18. ;  and  that  this  is  the 
true  roadUig  Is  evident  from  the  Vulgate  venrion.  which  reads  st  Israel 
eoeptrum  heoretUtatis  efus,  and  also  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  is 
further  supported  by  twonty-threo  manuscripu  eoUBtea  by  Dt.  Kenni- 
oottt 


*  OeranPs  Institutes,  p.  ST.    Kennleott's  Second  Dlssortatlon,  pp.  4361 
<4a  and  lUi  DMMrtiflo  G«n«n]ii,  f  41.  a  ch«  efid  of  dM  lecoad  vohiiM  of 
Ills  Critkal  MilM*  •f  UiaMrair  Bibte. 
Voi.  L  2  Q 


8.  77te  Syriae  version  being  very  Uteral,  ascertains  clearly 
the  readings  which  itfiUewed,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  anti 
guity,  it  gives  great  authority  t  and  it  hcu  presented  some, 
that  appear  to  be  genuine. 

Thus  in  2  8am.  xv.  7.  we  read.  It  came  to  pass  after  forty  years,  which 
is  manifestly  erroneous,  thovurh  supported  by  the  commonly  printed  Vul- 
gate, the  Septuagint,  and  the  Chaldee.  David  reigned  only  forty  years,  and 
if  we  foUow  the  text,  the  rebelUon  of  Absalom  would  follow  long  qfter  the 
death  of  David.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  some  coimnentators  have 
proposed  to  date  from  the  time  when  David  was  first  anoiutcd  by  the  pro- 
phet Samuel.  But  the  Syriac  version  (which  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
verskm.  by  Josephus,  by  the  SIxtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  by  several 
manuscripts  of  the  same  verston,  and  by  Theodoret),  reads  poxm.  Most 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  O^pS'lM  (ABBATiit) /orf  y,  ia  an  error  for 
py^  (AKBA)/o«r.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  adopted  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac  version,  and  trantfates  at  the  end  qfvovu  years,  in  his  new  ver- 
skm  of  the  Okl  Testament 

9.  Every  deviation  in  the  ancient  versions,  both  of  the  Ola 
and  JSTew  Testaments^  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a 
various  reading  in  the  original  manuscript  whence  it  was 
taken  t  for  the  translator  may  have  mistaken  the  original 
word,  or  he  may  have  given  it  a  signification  different  from 
what  it  bears  at  present,  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  with 
the  Septuagint, 

10.  One  or  a  few  ancient  versions  may  render  a  reading 
probable,  when  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  sense,  connect 
tion,  or  parallel  places,  in  opposition  to  one  that  doe*  not  agree 
with  these,  though  found  in  other  version9  and  in  manuscripts. 

Thus,  bi  Gen.  xiv.  20.  we  read.  And  he  gave  tithes  qfall.  This  leaves  it 
unceriain  whetherMelchizedek  or  Abram  gave  tithes.  It  rather  seems  to 
be  the  former,  but  it  was  the  latter.  In  Heb.  vii.  4.  as  well  as  the  Samaritan 
text,  and  the  Septuagint  version,  we  have  Abram  gave  to  him  a  tithe  of  all, 
iS,i%$9  mvrm  'A/Bfa^  Smmuv  «»■•  s-arrMV ;  which  Is  probably  the  genuine 
reading. 

Again,  in  Isa.  xl.  6.  we  read,  Alt  fUsk  shall  see  together,  which  is  an 
imperfect  sentence.  The  translators  of  our  authorized  version  have  sup- 
plied it,  referring  to  the  glory  of  God  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  verse.  This  omissfon  is  ancient,  being  prior  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions :  but  all  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  version  and  the 
parallel  passage  in  Isa.  iii.  10.  reads,  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God, 
which  lectton  Is  acknowledged  by  Luke.  (iii.  6.)  Bishop  Lowth  therefore 
considers  it  as  genuine,  and  has  admitted  it  into  the  text  of  his  translation 
of  Isaiah. 

11.  The  concurrence  of  all  or  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
in  a  reading  not  found  in  manuscripts  now  extant,  renders 
such  reading  probable,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  it,^ 

Thus,  In  1  Sam.  Ix.  7.  we  read.  What  shall  we  bring  the  man  r^KS 
(La-i8H)7  In  one  of  the  tnatmscrlpts  collected  by  Dr.  Kennicott  (No  182.  a 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century),  we  read  D^n7Mn  t^^K*?  (la-ish 
R-BLoBiii),  to  the  man  qf  God?  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, and  by  the  Septuacint,  Syriaci  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  is 
probably  the  genuine  reading. 

12.  Of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,*  when  manuscripts  vary, 
those  are  to  be  preferred  wfdch  are  the  most  ancient,  and  which 
have  not  been  corrected,  according  to  the  present  Jtfasoretic 
text, 

18.  The  Mdsora,*  Talmud,  and  Talmudical  writers  are  also 
sources  of  emendation,  but  of  no  great  authority  in  readings 
of  any  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  Maaora,  that  reading  only  ia  to  be  admitted 
from  it  whicli  ia  aapported  by  ancient  veraiona,  and  ia  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  context,  the  analogy  of  language,  and  parallel 
paaaagea. 

In  Isa.  Ix.  2.  (Heb. ;  3.  of  English  versfon)  we  read,  Thou  hast  muUipliea 
the  nation,  and  not  the  joy.  The  Ketlb  has  kS  (la)  not,  with  which  the 
Vukate  version  and  that  of  Syromachus  agree ;  but  the  Keri  reads  iS  (lo) 
to  htm,  or  it,  that  is,  the  nation ;  and  with  this  agree  the  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
the  Septuagint,  the  Vul^te  versfon,  the  readings  in  the  text  of  fifteen  manu- 
scripts collsted  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  six  of  those  collated  by  M.  de  Rossi. 
The  latter  reading  ia  not  only  best  supported,  but  it  is  also  excellently  in 
unison  with  the  preceding  verse.  Bishop  Lowth  has  therefore  adopted  it. 
and  translates  thus— TTkou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  incretuea 
their  joy. 

Readtnga  derhred  from  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  writers  are 
only  to  be  admitted,  when  they  expressly  cite  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  when  their  readings  are  confirmed  by  manuscripts.  In 
judging  of  the  various  lections  obtained  from  the  Jewish  writers, 
Uioae  which  are  collected  from  the  Talmud  Tthougfa  few  in  num- 
ber) are  of  g^reat  value,  and  equal  to  those  tumi^ed  by  Aquila, 
Symmachua,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase. 
But  such  as  are  derived  from  the  commentaries  and  lexicons  of 
the  Rabbins,  who  lived  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, are  (according  to  Prot  Bauer)  to  be  accounted  equal  with 
the  readings  of  manoaeripta.* 

•  GeraonPa  Institutes,  pp.  SBQ,  2B1.  where  several  additfonal  examples  are 
given,  for  which  we  have  not  room. 

•  See  aa  account  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  pp.  202— 2M.  uf  this  Volume. 

•  See  an  account  ot  the  Masora  in  pp.  201,  20£  supra,  and  of  the  Tifdmud 
Ifl  Pan  n  Book  L  Clap.  XL  Sect  B.  »6.  H^a,  Of  tlda  Vohune. 

•  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  444, 446i 
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IV.  Ab  Josiphus  deriyed  his  representations  of  sacred 
hi8tor]r  principallv  from  the  Hebrew  text,  the  collation  of 
his  writing^s  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  the  determination 
of  yarious  readings  in  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Thus,  in  2  Sam.  Tili.  17.,  according  to  th«  Hebrew  text,  we  read  that 
Zadok  the  »on  of  Ahitub  and  Ahimeleeh  the  ton  of  A&iathar  were  the 

r'eoto;  which  atatement  ia  direcliy  contrarj  to  i  Bam.  izii.  aO.  and  iztil. 
.  where  Abiathar  is  expreulv  termed  the  ton  of  Ahimeleeh.  But  Joae- 
phoa,*  when  he  eayathat  David  appointed  Zadoic  to  be  prieat,  tof  ether  with 
Abiathar,  appeara  to  have  read  the  Hebrew  worde,  much  more  correctly, 
thua  tranapoaed  i—And  Zadok  the  eon  of  Ahitub  and  Abiathar  the  eon  or 
Ahimeleeh  were  the  prieete.    Dr.  Bootbroyd  has  properiv  adopted  thia 


rendering 


I  were  the  prieete.  Dr.  Bo 
:«  in  the  biatory  of  David, 
:  the  name  of  Abiathar  freqi 


we  never  read  of  A 


priest,  but  the  name  of  Abiathar  frequentlv  occurs. 


elecb  being 


2.  In  1  8am.  vi.  19.  we  read  that  the  Lord  smote  fifty 
seventy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-ahemeah  for  looldng  into  the  ark ;  which 
number,  in  the  Arabic  and  Byrlac  veraiona.  ia  five  thousand  and  seventy. 
Three  of  the  manuacripta  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  (of  the  twelfth  century), 
and  Joaephua,*  read  eeventy  men  only,  and  omit  fifty  thouaand.  Seventy 
la  evidently  the  true  number;  for,  aa  Beth-shemesh  vraa  but  a  "aniall 
^e,"  it  la  improbable  that  it  could  contain  so  many  ss  fifty  thousand 


v.  Paraixkl  Passaois  afford  a  yery  material  help  in  de- 
termining; yarious  reading^s,  where  all  other  assistance  fails. 
Cappel*  and  Dr.  Kennicott*  haye  shown  at  great  length  what 
use  may  be  made  of  parallel  passages,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  genuine  reading  where  it  may  be  dubious,  or  to  restore  it 
where  it  may  be  lost  Professor  Bauer  has  giyen  an  abstract 
of  Cappers  collection  of  parallel  passages  in  pp.  235—338. 
of  his  X)ritiea  Sacra  /  and  two  or  three  instances  will  show 
the  importance  of  them  in  ascertaining  a  true  reading  in  the 
New  Testament 

In  Matt  i.  4.  not  lewer  than  fourteen  msnuscripts  and  two 
of  the  fitlhers  read  A^aixfi^  ^minadaM ;  but  the  parallel  pas- 
ssge  in  1  Chron.  ii.  10.  has  ^minadaB,  which  therefore  is  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  Evangelist  Again,  in  Matt  zxriL  46. 
instead  of  a^«  (lama),  many  MSS.  read  mi/mc  (leima)^  UfM 
iUma),  or  a%u«  (trma)  ;  but  a  reference  to  Psal.  zziL  2.  (Heb.; 
or  1.  of  English  version^  shows  that  x«fut  is  the  proper  reading. 
Once  more,  in  Matt  iu  23.  the  common  reading  is  Ntf^Vfir 
(JVaxarer);  but  in  the  Codices  C.  E.  K.  (Ephremi,  Baaileensis 
B.  VI.  21.  and  Cypriua^,  and  many  other  M8S.  of  leas  note, 
besides  several  printed  editions,  and  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Italic, 
Vulgate,  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions,  and  also  in  the  quotations 
of  EusebiuB  and  Cyril,  we  read  Nat^ai^  (JNTazareTB^.  And  that 
this  is  the  true  reading  is  evident  from  comparing  tne  numerous 
other  passages  of  the  four  (Gospels  in  which  this  place  is  called 
Nazareth,  and  not  lazaret, 

1.  JVhere  parallel  patea^et,  together  "with  the  $en»e,  eupport 
the  reading  of  ancient  maimecripto,  they  ehem  that  ouch  read- 
ing  ie  perfectly  right. 

Thus  in  Isa.  1x1.  4.  we  read,  they  thall  build  the  old  waetee :  bat  the  sen. 
tence  is  hicompleie,  as  we  know  not  who  are  the  builders.  Aft«r  they 
ehaU  build,  four  MS9.  (two  of  which  are  ancienO  add  ym  (ManaoH)  they 
that  epring  from  thee ;  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  Iviii.  12.  where 
the  sentence  is  the  very  same,  this  word  being  added.  Biehop  Lowth 
thereibre  receives  it  into  the  text,  and  translates  the  sentence  thus:— 
And  they  that  spring  itom  thee  shall  build  up  the  niina  of  old  tknes. 

2.  'In  a  text  evidently  corrupted,  a  parallel  place  may  eug^ 
gett  a  reading  perfectly  genuine^ 

Thus,  in  the  common  printed  editions  of  Jodg.  vU.  18.  we  read  Sap,  ^ 
the  Lord  and  qf  Oideon,  This  la  defective.  The  venerable  Enghah  trans- 
latora  have,  with  great  propriety,  supplied  the  eteord,  ym  (Henes)  from  the 
successftil  exploit  of  Gideon,  related  In  v.  20.  The  word  which  those 
learned  bnt  much  traduced  men  thus  supplied  from  a  parallel  place  proves 
to  be  right ;  for  it  Is  found  in  ten  nianuscrlpu  besides  the  Chaldee  para. 
phraae,  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  In  like  manner  they  nave 
supplied  the  mord/ourth  in  2  Kings  xxv.  3.  ftom  Jer.  lii.  6.  to  complete  the 
;  and  this  supply  la  also  confirmed  by  the  different  versions. 


S.  To  determne  with  accuracy  the  authority  of  parallel 
paoeageo  in  the  Old  Teotament,  they  ohould  be  divided  into 
four  cUuoeoi  viz. 

(1.)  Paaasges  containing  the  historical  narration  of  aa  event  which  oc- 
curred but  onee,  or  the  record  of  a  prayer  or  speech  but  once  uttered. 
Ex.  gr.  Josh.  xlx.  EC.  xxiv.  30.  comp.  with  Judg.  ii.  9.  2  Sam.  xxii.  with  Ps. 
xviii.  The  Boole  -*'  ■"■ — -  — '"^  **'—  «*•'"*'-—«-•— 
UL  2KlQgsxviii. 
Iv.  1-3. 


'  The  Boole  of  Kings  with  that  of  Chroniclea.    2  Kings  xxv.  with  Jer. 
XX.  with  Isa.  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.    Isa.  U. 2. 4.  withBIIcah 

(2.)  Passages  containing  a  command,  and  either  a  repetition  of  It,  or  a 
record  of  its  being  obeyed:^  Ex.  xx.  2— 17.  with  DeuL  v.  0^22.  Ex.jcxv. 


XXX.  with  xxxvi.  to  xxxIx.  Jl.ev.  xL  13^19.  with  Deu^  xtv.  12— 1& 
xii.  6.  with  7. 


Esekiel 


t  Ant.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  ▼.  f  4. 

•  Dr.  Boothroyd's  New  Version  of  the  Bible,  on  2  Sam.  vill.  17. 

•  Ant.  Jud.  I  vi.  c.  i.  1 4. 

4  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  p.  632.  Diss.  U.  p.  208.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  sad  Dr.  Bootb- 
royd, on  1  Sam.  vi.  19. 

•  .See  his  Critic4iaMira(lib.  1.  cc  lU.— xiv.X  vol.  I.  pp.  14—138.  8to.  edition, 
with  Profesmr  VogpPs  notes. 

•  In  hifl  firfft  DiHsertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  la  79. 198.  444.  457. 
461.  481.  4»1.  602.  6)0. 

t  (Serard's  Inatituter,  p.  273.    Where  the  reader  wtU  find  sevaial  addl- 
tioaal  Uluiitrations  of  this 


(3.)  Provsrblsl  saytngiL  or  espressloDS  firaqvcntly  repestod :  Non.  xxL 
28^  29.  and  xxiv.  17.  witii  Jer.  xlvill.  46^  46.    Exek.  v.  7.  wkh  xl.  IZ    Jer.  t. 


9.  and  29.  with  Ix  ft    Psabn  xlii.  S.  11.  with  xUii.  &    Jer.  x.  26.  wkh  Palm 
txxix.  t.  7.    Jer.  x.  16.  with  U.  19.    laa.  xxiv.  17, 18.  with  Jer.  xlviu.  43, 44. 
(4.)  Recorda  of  the  same  genealogies,  1  Chron.  with  several  diapcers 
of  Oenests,  and  Ezra  with  Nenemiab. 

In  any  such  passages  as  these,  where  there  is  a  diflerenee  k 
nnmbera  or  names— where  there  is  more  than  a  Terhal  difler- 
enee in  retxnds  of  the  aame  tnnsaction^— or  where  there  is  even 
a  verbal  difleienoe  in  copies  of  the  same  pnyer  or  speech,  in 
the  printeci  tert,  but  not  in  mannscrtpts  and  ▼eraioiis^  then  it  is 
erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  corrected.* 

VI.  Quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Tetimnenta  in  tie 
WHtinge  of  the  Fathers  are  an  emendatory  sooree  which  is 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  bat  only  correct  editions  of 
their  works  should  be  consulted.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
true  reading  of  any  text  of  Scriptur^  from  any  quotation  of 
it,  with  which  we  meet  in  the  writings  of  the  fiithers,  the 
following  ciiteiia  have  been  laid  down,  prindpally  by  J.  D 
Michaelis  :— 

1.  In  coruidering  the  teotimony  of  a  tingle  father y  -me  are 
in  the  Jiret  place  to  inquire  in  what  age  he  Uved,  and  what 
were  hie  oMitiet  f  Whether  he  woe  a  peroon  of  learning  and 
Judgment,  of  accuracy  and  exactneoo,  or  otherwiee?  And 
alto  whether  the  treatioe  or  wort,  in  which  the  Scriptureo  are 
M  qMtoted,-be  the  genuine  production  of  the  writer  wkue 
name  it  heart  f 

S.  Wherever  it  it  certain  that  the  quotatione  were  actuaBg 
taken  from  manutcriptt,  they  are  of  very  great  impertance  in 
deciding  on  the  authenticity  of  a  true  reading,  and  are  in 
general  to  be  preferred  to  any  manutcriptt  of  the  Greek  Tef 
tament  now  extant^  the  oldett  of  which  cannot  he  placed  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  commencement  of  the  ffih 
century. 

If  therefore  a  fiither,  who  lloortohed  in  the  RAh  and  snbseqjoent  m^o, 
has  a  particular  reading,  it  Is  the  same  as  If  we  found  it  in  a  masosciiiiC 
of  that  time. 

8.  wfft  thefathert  have  frequently,  though  net  alwayt,  gutted 
from  memory,  it  it  necettary  to  make  a  ditHncHon  between 
thote  pattaget  which  they  exprettly  declare  that  they  hate 
taken  literally  from  manutcriptt,  and  thote  which  they  quot 
without  any  tueh  atturance, 

4.  We  are  not  therefore  to  reject  the  quotation  of  a  faiher, 
becaute  it  d(fertfrom  the  common  text,  but  muttjirtt  examine 
whether  it  cannot  be  ditcovered  in  manutcriptt  of  the  ^ew 
Tettamenti  and  to  enable  thote  who  have  accett  to  man*' 
tcriptt  to  make  tUt  con^ariton  with  at  much  eate  at  poteibk, 
we  thould  endeavour  to  procure  the  moot  accurate  and  copitnt 
exiracttfrom  the  writingt  of  the  fathert* 

If  a  reading,  then,  which  had  the  appearance  of  behig  an  error  of 


memory,  la  actualW  discovered  in  mannacripta,  we  may  wii 

Cut  it  down  in  the  fist  of  various  readings :  its  antiquity  will  d 
y  the  age  bi  which  the  father  who  quoted  it  lived ;  and  the 
which  contain  It  will  aflbrd  a  seconmry  evidence  of  Its  age  and  i 
city.  But  we  must  not  judge  of  the  writings  of  all  the  fathers,  aor  of  til 
the  writings  of  the  same  father,  in  the  same  manner.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  different  classes.  1.  Commentaries,  to  which  may  bs 
referred  also  those  discourses  which  were  vrritten  as  expositions  of  fMrts 
of  the  Bible.  2.  Works  of  education.  3.  Polemical  vrrittngs.  lo  the  flnt 
It  is  evident  that  the  book  which  ia  expounded  Is  not  quoted  fr 
but  the  author,  in  vrrltittg  his  commentary,  bad  lying  before  him  a  o 
script  of  the  Greek  Testament  But  with  respect  to  Die  polemical  writiafn 
of  the  fotbers,  those  who  are  acquafaitod  with  their  mode  of  disputatioBi 
and  know  that  their  principal  obiect  is  sometimes  to  confound  their  adver- 
saries rather  than  to  aoppoit  the  truth,  will  refer  the  quotations  wbicb 
appear  In  theae  productions  to  the  lowest  clasa.  If  a  father  waa  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  reading  to  a  passage,  he  would  certainly  quote  Utft 
which  best  suited  his  purpose,  and  with  which  he  could  most  easily  cm- 
fute  his  opponents.    It  is  therefore  not  sufllcient  to  know  what  reading  he 

auotea,  but  we  must  likewise  consider  where  he  quotes  it;  and  tboae 
lerefore  wiio  collect  various  readinga  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
fothers  would  do  well  to  point  out  the  book,  chapter,  editioii,  and  page,  is 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  judgment 

6,  It  it  necettary  to  make  an  accurate  dittinction  between 
a  quotation  properly  to  called,  and  a  pattage  of  Scripture 
introduced  and  applied  tu  part  of  a  t&tcourte. 

For  if  a  writer,  in  treating  any  known  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  uses  the 
words  of  Scripture,  be  is  at  nberty  to  add  or  subtxacL  to  contract  or  dilate 
them  In  s  manner  tliat  is  best  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  his  discoorse.  But 
even  such  passages  are  not  unwortbv  of  notice,  for  if  they  are  different  in 
different  manuscripts,  and  any  one  of  these  latter  coincides  with  the  former, 
the  coincidence  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  chance.  But  whea 
no  manuscript  corroboratea  the  reading  in  such  a  passage,  U  is  entitled  to 
no  voice  In  deciding  on  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

6.  In  collecting  readingt  from  the  workt  of  the  fathert,  an 
accurate  dittinction  mutt  be  made  between  thote  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  and  thote  who  wrote  in  another  language, 

Properiv  speaking,  the  former  only  are  to  be  cooaklered  when  we  selert 
readinga  for  tlie  Greek  Testament,  and  the  Utter  inunediately  relate  lo  fbe 

•  BsmtttoD's  Codex  Critieus  ofths  Hebnw  Blble^  p.  la 
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teit  of  the  venioo  flrom  wbieli  they  are  quoted;  mileea  particular  mention 
be  made  of  the  Oreek,  or  the  writer,  like  Jerome,  made  a  practice  of  cor 
rectmg  che  tranalatloD  of  hie  coontry  from  the  orifioal. 

7.  Jt  mutt  alto  be  obttrved  whether  a  Father  takee  notice 
•fa  text  erUjf  9nce^  or  but  eeldonHj  or  very  often* 

For  %  frequent  repetition  will  make  the  alighter  kioda  of  difference  de> 
aervtof  of  more  attention ;  whereas  a  aingle  instance  or  two  of  that  sort 
win  be  the  more  easily  Imputed  to  a  slip  of  the  memory,  or  a  casual 


8.  //  tt  neceeeary  to  ob$erve  whether  an  author  be  uniform 
and  conHttewt  with  himtelf,  or  different  and  varioue. 

If  a  text  be  found  dlflbrently  expressed  by  the  same  author,  we  shall 
often  be  at  a  loaa  to  know  which  he  esteemed  the  right :  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  be  oiay  be  wrong  in  each ;  and  ^et  aometimes,  too,  It  may  be 
easily  discovered,  that  one  passage  was  designed  to  express  the  text  more 
exactly,  and  another  was  only  a  reference  by  memory,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  the  variation.  An  example  of  this  we  have  m  Chrysostom.  In 
nis  comment  upon  Acts  xx.  2B.  he  reads  it  »»*Knrimv  rev  eieu,  Church  qf 
God,  three  timeg  (though  Dr.  Mill  cites  him  there  for  the  reading  of  Kupiov 
{Lord) :  but  In  his  comment  on  Bph.  iv.  12.  he  casually  refers  to  this  text, 
and  quotes  it  probably  by  memory,  and  there  he  puts  it  down  t»*Knrtmv 
Ttu  Kwfov,  that  is,  Church  of  the  Lord, 

9.  7%«  writinge  o/theFathere  are  to  be  compared,  one  with 
another  g  and  an  inquiry  mutt  be  inttituied,  what  teetimony 
arieeefirom  them  upon  the  whole. 

If  it  be  a  point,  of  which  they  generally  take  notice,  or  In  which  tbey  are 
agreed ;  if  we  meet  with  no  contrary  voice,  or  none  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded, or  with  aome  who  argue  ibr  it,  while  others  criticise  or  comment 
upon  ii,  this  will  allbrd  the  clearest  and  strongest  testimony  that  can  be 
either  desired  or  obtained. 

10.  We  muet  compare  the  evidence  arieing  from  an  exawi- 
nation  of  the  writing't  of  the  Fathere,  with  that  which  appeare 
to  be  the  reading  of  the  Greek  manueeripte  in  general^  and 
oee  how  well  they  agree  together.  Where  the  MSS.  in  general 
and  the  Fathere  do  agree,  it  muet  be  eomething  very  extraordi" 
nary  thai  will  make  it  reaeonable  to  believe  that  they  are  alto- 
gether in  a  mietake,  J^ay,  that  evidence  fi'om  the  Fathere 
muet  be  very  etrong,  which  will  make  it  reaeonable  to  think 
the  Oreek  MSS.  agreeing  in  general  among  themeehee,  are 
mietaken. 

A  casual  cHatlon  of  a  text  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  them  so  mis- 
taken, nor  a  bare  comment  upon  a  version,  where  it  varies  from  the 
original :  much  lees  will  this  do,  where  opposite  testimonies  can  be  pro- 
duced ft'om  Greek  writers;  and  especislfy  where  those  opposite  testl- 
mooies  are  so  full  upon  the  point,  as  supposes  and  implies  that  they  found 
the  reading  which  they  mention  m  the  Greek  copies  which  were  in  use  in 
their  days.  If  any  instance  can  be  found  in  whicn  it  can  be  clearly  proved 
from  the  writings  of  the  fiilhers,  that  the  general  and  allowed  reading  of  the 
Oreek  copies  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  was  different  from  the  gene- 
ral reading  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  our  days,  we  should  without  hesiiadon 
give  up  such  general  reading  of  our  present  MSa.  But  it  is  very  question- 
able Aether  one  single  instance  of  tnis  sort  can  any  where  be  iound;  and 
those  persons  who  raise  general  chunours  about  the  corruption  of  the 
maouacripts  of  the  aaered  writings,  uneuoported  by  any  aolidproqfet  are 
no  more  to  be  heard,  but  still  more  to  be  condemned,  than  those  who 
■peak  in  thia  manner  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  in  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  where  the  MSa.  of  the  sacred  wridnga  in  the 
original  laagnage  are  divided,  the  united  testimony  of  the  Fathers  will  lum 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Aide  for  which  they  appear,  and  will  more  power- 
fully ealabUsh  snd  confirm  the  general  reading  of  the  Scripture  MSS.  where 
they  are  agreed.* 

11.  T*he  Fathere  having  in  general  quoted  the  Scripturee 
very  exactly,  at  they  had  it  in  their  copiee,  whenever  a  read- 
ing followed  by  them  agreet  with  any  ancient  manuocript,  it 
ie  in  aU  probability  the  genuine  reading, 

Thua,  In  most  copies  of  Matt  vi.  I.  we  read  Take  heed  that  you  do  not 
your  ALMS  (•xm/B(e«v*4v) :  But  In  the  Codices  vatieanus  and  Cantabricien- 
ata,  and  three  or  four  other  MSS.  of  less  antiquity,  as  also  In  the  old  Italic 
and  Vulgate  Versions  and  most  of  the  Fathera,  we  read  f  ■■•loa^v^v,  rifht- 
eoueneee,  that  la,  ecu  of  righteousness.  This  reading  Is  most  agreeable  to 
the  mode  of  apeech  which  obtained  aowng  the  Jew8,*'and  consequently  Is 
the  genuine  one.    Griesbach  has  therefore  Inaerted  it  in  the  texL 

Anin,  In  Luke  x.  1.  we  read  that  the  Lord  appointed  other  eeveniu 
disciples.  The  Codices  Vatieanus,  Cantabrigiensis,  and  Medicaus  (Na  42. 
of  Grieabsch's  notation),  together  with  the  Persian,  Armenian,  Vulgate, 
and  four  copies  of  the  Old  Italic  veralona,  read  i$SiMn*«vTm  {«•,  seventy- 
two;  and  in  this  reading  they  are  supported  by  eleven  Fathers  principally 
of  the  Latin  or  Weatem  Church.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  other  MSS.  have 
aimply  ii&{s^4«o*t«^  eeventy,  in  which  reading  they  are  supported  by  the 
learned  Greek  Fathers,  Eusebius,  Gregory  Bishop  ofNyssiL  Cyril,  Euthy- 
mius,  Theophylaci,  andTheophanes,  and  by  Irenieua,  Tertullian,  Ambrose^ 
Jerome  Damaaua,  and  others  among  the  Latin  vrritera.  The  common 
reading,  therefore,  la  establiahed  aa  the  genuine  one  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Fathers  vrith  MSS. 

Once  more.  In  John  i.  2B.  we  read  that  Theee  thinge  were  done  in 
Bethabara.  This  lection  is  found  In  thirty -one  manuscripts,  in  the  printed 
editions,  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  a  late  exemplar  of  the  Sclavonic 
version,  and  is  preferred  by  Origen.  and  after  him  by  Eusebius,  Suidas, 
Jerome,  and  others.  But  It  is  certain  that,  instead  of  Bq^aCaps,  we  ought 
to  read  Bq^ari*,  Bfthany.  which  word  is  found  in  the  Codices  Alexaodrl- 
nas,  Vatieanus,  Ephremi,  Basileensis.  Harteianus  No.  6684.,  Seidelil, 
etephani  n,  Stephani  ir,  Regius  No.  2M3a.  (now  4S.)  and  Vatieanus  354.,  hi 
B.  and  V.  of  Matihsi's  notation,  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  other  MSS.  of 
less  antkiulty,  and  In  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  Persic,  CoptiCi  and  Vulgate 

>  Berriman's  Diasertatiooi  p.  dB. 

a  That  the  Jewa  in  the  time  of  Chriat  understood  the  word  nplX  f*%m»: 
rwvn,  righteoueneeOf  fai  the  sense  of  alma^  la  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  Works,  pp.  60^  Ga  (London,  168I,  4I0.X  aod  especially  by  Dr. 
Ughtfoot,  Woxka,  vol  tt.  pp.  163^  161  folio. 


▼eraiona,  and  in  three  MBS.  of  the  SclavoDic  veraian  (one  of  the  twelfth, 
the  other  two  of  the  fourteenth  century).  The  reading  of  Bq^«via,  Bethany, 
b  also  confirmed  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  primitive  Fathers  pt  tor  to  the 
time  of  Origen  (who  is  supposed  to  have  first  changed  the  reading);  and 
is  unquestionably  the  genuhte  one.  Ciriesbach  has  therefore  inserted  It 
in  the  text 

12.  The  total  eilence  of  the  Father t  concerning  a  reading, 
which  would  have  confirmed  their  opinion  in  a  controverted 
point,  justly  render*  that  reading  tuepicioue,  unleot  euch  totai 
eilence  can  be  oaHofactorily  accounted  for. 

This  negative  argument  against  a  reading  will  be  of  little  weight  where 
It  respects  the  writings  of  one  single  author  only ;  and  where  it  is  founded 
only  upon  some  particular  part  orhis  works,  and  such  author  has  himself 


taken  notice  of  the  text  in  other  places,  it  will  be  of  no  weight  at  all.  Nay, 
If  but  one  or  two  only  have  macfe  mention  of  a  text,  this  will  be  a  belter 
proof  that  it  was  read  in  their  days  than  anv  omission  of  their  contemporik 


ries,  or  of  those  that  lived  after  them,  will  be  a  proof  that  it  was  not.  But 
let  us  take  this  argument  in  the  strongest  light,  and  let  the  utmost  possible 
be  made  of  it ;  it  can  only  fiimiah  matter  of  doubt  and  inquiry ;  it  can  at 
most  amount  to  no  more  than  probable  and  presumptive  evid«>nce,  and 
nothing  can  be  positively  and  certainly  concluded  from  it.  One  plain  posi- 
tive proof  from  the  original  MSS.  or  the  ancient  versions  vdll  be  able  to 
weigh  k  down,  unless  it  can  be  ahown  that  they  have  been  altered  and 
corrupted. 

VII.  The  fragments  of  rbritical  WRiTuroe  are  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  tlie  search  for  various  readings :  for  the  suppo- 
sition is  rash,  that  ihej  generally  corrupted  the  text  of  aU 
parts  of  the  sacred  wriungs.* 

Although  Marcfon  wIlAilIy  corrupted  varioua  parts  of  such  books  of  the 
New  Testament  aa  he  chose  to  admit  Into  Aw  collection  of  canonical  booka^ 

Jet  not  all  his  deviations  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  wilful  corruptions. 
Hchaelis  themfore  divides  the  various  readings,  for  which  he  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  heretic,  into  the  three  following  classes ;  viz. 

"  1.  Unwarranted  alterations  made  in  fovour  of  Marcion's  own  system. 

"2.  Alterations  grounded  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  which  had 
various  readings  that  differed  from  the  common  text,  and  which  are  still 
retained  hi  very  many  of  our  preaent  manuscripts. 

'*3.  Readhigs  that  are  not  only  warranted  by  authority,  but  preferable 
to  the  text  of  our  own  eomnon  editiooa." 

For  Instance,  the  words  »•<  vAt«>K»x}Lv5«rir»i  w^t  r^v  yvvmum  «vr«v 
(and  ehaU  be  joined  unto  hie  wire\  In  Rph.  v.  31.,  were  omitted  by  Mar> 
cion ;  and  Jerome*  was  of  opinion  that  the  paaaage  came  not  from  the 
hands  of  SL  PauL  Again  Xf««^ev  (CArisO,  which  is  the  heading  preferred 
by  Marcion,  in  1  Cor.  x.  8.  Is  most  probably  the  genutaie  reading,  and  the 
ouier  reading  [Kvaov,  Lord]  a  correctfon  of  a  copyist;  st  least  we  cannot 
ascribe  It  to  the  heterodoxy  of  Bfarcion,  aa  it  affords  no  argument  in  hia 
favour.  X^'o-Tov  is  retained  by  Griesbach.  Michaelis  remarka  that  the 
readings  belonginx  to  the  second  and  third  classes  are  of  bnportance  In  ihe 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein,  and  after  them 
Griesbach,  have  xiven  all  the  readiags  of  Marcion  which  could  be  diaco- 
vered.  Dr.  Scholx  charges  Epiphanius  vrith  falsehood,  in  afiirming  that 
Marcion  corrupted  the  Epistles  to  the  Phttipplans,  Thessalonians.  and 
Philemon,  and  lie  atates  that  Marcion  for  the  moat  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  fiunily  of  MSS.  • 

VIII.  Critical  Cokiboturx  is  not  ahne  a  ledtimate 
source  of  emendation,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  applied,  unless 
the  text  is  manifestl^jr  corrupted,  imd  in  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity :  for  the  conjectural  criticism  of  an  interested  party, 
in  his  own  cause,  and  in  defiance  of  positive  evidence,  is 
little  better  than  subornation  of  testimony  in  a  court  of  law. 

1.  Conjectural  Readinge,  strongly  supported  by  the  tense, 
connection,  the  nature  of  the  language,  or  similar  texts,  may 
sometimes  be  probable,  especially  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  would  easily  have  given  occasion  to  the  present  reading; 
and  readings  first  suggested  by  cot^ecture  have  sometimes 
been  afterwards  found  to  be  actually  in  manuscripts,  or  in 
some  version, 

Thus^  in  Gen.  I.  8.  the  clause.  And  Oodsato  that  it  was  good,  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  account  of  the  aeeond  day's  work  of  creation,  but  It  la 
found  In  the  tenth  verae  In  the  middle  of  the  narrative  of  the  third  dav'a 
vrork.  Hence,  many  learned  men  have  conjectured,  either,  1.  That  the 
aentence.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day,  haa 
been  tranaposed  from  verae  10.  to  verae  a ;  or,  2.  That  the  chmae,  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good,  haa  been  transposed  from  verse  8.  to  verse  10. 
The  latter  conjecture  afforda  the  most  probable  reading,  and  is  to  be  pre* 
ferred,  being  confirmed  by  the  Septuagint  version;  the  translators  of 
which  most  evidentiy  found  this  clause  In  the  copies  which  they  used. 

2.  .^  Conjectural  Reading,  unsupported  by  any  manu* 
scripts,  and  unauthorized  by  similarity  of  letters,  by  the  con- 
nection  and  context  of  the  passage  itself,  and  by  the  analogy 
of  faith,  is  manifestly  to  be  r^'ected. 

In  the  addreaa  of  James  to  the  apoatlea  convened  at  Jeruaalem,  he  gfvea 

it  as  his  opinion  ( ''      

abstain  fiom  poi 

andblood.  (AcUjl 

not  to  the  morcU  law,  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Bentiey  conjectured  that  for 
ir9p9$tmf^  /omieation,  we  should  read  x«<p('iK,  etointt'eJUeh;  and  in  thia 
conjecture  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  tiie  Scholia  to  his  beau- 
tiftil  and  useful  editions  of  the  Bible.  But  this  reading  is  supported  by  no 
manuacrlpt  whatever,  nor  by  any  aimilarity  of  the  letter^  nor  by  the  eon- 
text  of  the  paaaage ;  for  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  aposUes  (ver.  25.) 
we  read/omteor*on.    If  xeipnttf  had  been  the  correct  lection  in  the  flrat 

*  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  all9.  (Andover,  1822.) 
«  Hieronymi  Opera,  tom.  Iv.  part  I.  p.  392.  ed.  Manianay. 

•  Michaelis'^  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  321,  322.  Scholx,  Nov.  Test  voL  1 
Prolegom.  p.  cxlvl.  Dr.  Hervrerden  has  given  numerous  instanpes,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apostste  Julian  are  naeftil  for  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  varioua  readings  In  the  Sepcusgint  version,  aa  well  aa  in  the  New 
TeatuMBt    Do  JoUaiio  Imperatore,  pp.  108->1(S.  Lufd.  Bat.  1887. 
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lofliance,  U  would  bara  beaa  uaqutOtaoahlj  reCalted  la  th* 

when  it  !•  recollected  that  The  word  *9p*»td,  which  Id  our  Tertlon  la  ren- 
dered /omicatioHt  ineani  not  ooiy  the  crime  Bglaam  chaatltjr  uauaUj  ao 
ciUIed,  but  also  adultery  and  proatltuiion  of  every  kiod  (lor  which  venr 
many  of  the  feaeie  of  the  Idolatroua  Oeotllea  were  ootorfaMia),  the  forca  of 
the  aiKMtolic  prohibltioo  will  be  evident ;  and  the  genulneneaa  of  the  com- 
monly  receiTed  reading  will  be  ealabliabad  in  oppoabioo  to  Bantiajr'i  arbi' 
irary  conjecture. » 

No  one  •honld  attempt  this  kind  of  emendatioB  who  is  not 
most  deeplir  Bkilled  in  the  aneied  laaguagee;  nor  should 
critical  conjecturea  erer  be  admitted  into  the  text*  finr  we 
never  can  be  certain  of  the  troth  of  merolv  eonjectnral  read- 
ings. Were  these  indeed  to  be  admitted  into  the  text,  the 
utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  would  necessarily  be  cre- 
ated. The  diligrence  and  modesty  of  the  Masoriiss  are  in  this 
respect  worthy  of  our  imitation :  they  inTsriably  inserted  their 
conjectures  in  the  margin  of  their  manuscripts,  but  most  reli- 
ffiously  abstained  from  altering  the  text  according  to  their 
hypotheses :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  example  has 
not  been  followed  by  some  m<Mern  translators  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (and  especially  of  the  latter) ;  who,  in  order 
to  support  doctrines  which  haye  no  foundation  whateyer  in 
the  sacred  writings,  have  not  hesitated  to  obtrude  their  con- 
jectures into  the  text  This  is  particulariy  the  case  with  the 
Greek  and  English  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Mace  in 
1729,  whose  bold  and  unhallowed  emendations  were  exposed 
by  Dr.  Twells,  and  also  with  the  editors  of  the  (modem  So- 
cinian)  improved  version  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  con- 
jectures and  erroneous  criticisms  and  interpretations  have 
Deen  most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Nsies  and  Lao- 
renoe,  the  Quarterly  and  Eclectic  Reviewers,  and  other  emi- 
aent  critics* 

$  3«  OKlflRAL  BI7I.IS  FOB  JUIWIKa  OV  TAMODS  UAMITOS  DT  THE 

OLD  Alio  NSW  rasTAM virrs, 

HAVore  thus  stated  the  esuses  of  varioos  readings,  and 
offered  a  few  cautions  with  regard  to  the  sources  whence  the 
true  lection  is  to  be  determined,  it  only  remains  that  we  sub- 
mit to  the  reader^s  attention  a  few  Genual  Rulbs,  bt  whicb 

AN  ACCUBATB  JUDOMBNT  BfAT  BB  FOBMBD  CQNCBBNINO  VABIOUS 
BBADINOS. 

1.  fFe  mtut  take  care,  that  we  ifo  mat  attempt  fo  CTrtct  that 
mhich  d9e9  ■•!  reqvire  emendati^fu  The  autior  tmatwcripi^ 
QSteria  paribus,  m  mare  tikely  la  he  rifhi  than  the  later,  beeauee 
every  eubeequent  cepjf  U  liabie  te  new  errere, 

Thie  rule  wW  preTent  oa  from  behif  mlaled  by  an  Immoderata  deaira  of 
corracilng  what  wa  may  not  underatand,  or  what  may  at  a  fint  glance  ap- 
pear to  be  unauiiableto  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  lai^uage,  or  to 
the  design  of  an  author.  Wherever,  therefore,  any  dilBculty  preaenta  ItaaUl 
it  will  be  neceaaary  preriously  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  obviated 
in  some  other  manner,  bafora  we  have  recourae  to  emendstion ;  and  even 
higenuoualy  to  acknowledge  our  ^oranca,  rather  than  indulge  a  petulant 
Ucentlousneaa  of  making  correctlona.  Bzamplea  are  not  wanting  of  critics 
on  the  sacred  writinga,  wtio  have  vtolaled  this  obvious  rule,  particularly 
Boubigani,  intha  nocaa  to  hia  edition  of  the  Habiaw  Mbla. 

%  That  reading  •»  whieh  ail  the  reeeneime  •/  the  beet 
eepiee  agree,  and  which  ie  eupperted  by  ail  the  ancient  ver^ 
eientt  ie  te  be  aceeumted  genuine, 

3.  Beadinge  arecertainfy  right,  and  ^^  in  the  very  higheet 
eenee,  at  all  ceneietent  with  the  exietence  efanjf  varieue  read' 
ingt  which  are  eupperted  by  leveral  ^fthe  sMtl  ancient  mamu- 
ecripte,  or  by  the  m^erity  ef  them^by  ail  er  meet  ef  the 
ancient  vereienei — by  futatiener^y  parallel  placet  (ff  there 
be  any),— anJ  by  the  eenee  /  even  thengh  each  readii^e  ekenld 
net  be/eund  in  the  cemmen  printed  ediliene,  nerperhapein  any 
printed  editien,^ 

Thus,  In  the  eonunon  pflnlad  edkkma  of  I  Kloga  1.90L  we  read,  And  fkm^ 
my  Lord,  O  King,  the  eyet  qfaU  Ureelut  t^pen  lAae,  which  la  not  aaoaa. 
InMead  of  nnm.  And  tsoo.  wa  have  nry*  And  mow,  le  ninaty-ona  of  the 
manuacriMa  collated  by  Dr.  Kennlcott,  in  the  Chaldee  paraphraae,  and  In 
tka  Arabic  and  Vulgala  vanlooa.  Thia  la  the  genuine  reading,  and  la 
required  by  the  senaa. 

Again,  in  Matt.  zzv.  29.,  wa  rcMl,  fVem  Mm  that  hath  net  ehmU  bt  tahen 
away  even  that  whieh  he  bath,  «■«  'O  1X11  ufbnrtxmt.  This  {■  found  In  all 
the  aacienft  eopiea,  and  In  the  majority  of  manuacrlptab  and  In  all  the  ver- 
sions but  one.  Bat  in  twenty-two  other  manuscripts,  and  In  the  Vulgate, 
aa  weU  M  in  soma  eopiea  of  the  Bvrtec,  Bchvonic,  and  Old  Italic  vanfeoa, 
and  six  Paiheta,  we  read '  o  AOKlf  iziilL  thai  which  he  emnun  to  bavs. 
But  It  ia  wrong,  and  has  been  corrected  from  Luke  vUi.  1& 

4.  Greater  i»  the  autherity  e/a  reading,Jeund  in  enl^  a/ew 
manuecripte  o/dillerant  characters  datee,  and  eeuntriee,  than 
in  many  manuecripte  ef  a  eimilar  cemplexien.  But,  ef  sumii- 
eer^  ef  the  asms  family  er  receneien,  the  reading  ef  the 

'  Other  examplea  of  unaupeoitad  oonjaatnrri  aaMwhCloea  may  ba  aaaa 
In  Pritil  Intro<L  ad  Laetkmam  Novl  Tastamann,  p.  SBa ;  ClarielAira  Cittlca, 
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greater  number  ie  ef  meei  weighf,  T%e  tiddente  ef  smbs* 
eeripte  ie  te  be  weighed,  net  enumerated  /  fer  the  agreement 
efeeveral  mutnueeripu  ie  efne  autherity,  unleee  their  geosalogy 
Ufwe  may  be  allewed  the  term)  ie  known  g  beeauee  it  ie  peeu' 
lie  that  a  hundred  manuecripte  that  new  agree  tegether  may 
have  deeeended  frem  ene  and  the  eaeee  eeurce. 

6.  Beadinge  are  certainly  rights  which  are  eupperted  by  a 
few  ancient  manuecripte,  in  ci^unctien  with  the  ancient  «er> 
eiene,  quetatiene,  paralM  piaeee  (if  any),  and  the  eenee i 
theugh  they  eheuld  net  befeund  in  meet  maemeeript  er  printed 
editiene,  eepedally  when  the  r^feetiem  eftkam  •»  the  latterean 
be  eaeily  acceunted  fer. 

(I.)  The  cooimon  reading  of  PMlm  zzviiLB.  1%  7VLan»  li  fAsKrsfrvngtt 
W^Clomo);  bat  there  ta  no  antecadent  balxmannacriplasBdallihevn^ 
sloni,  however,  we  read  Vf^  (lsaxmo)  ^Ue  peopU,  which  completes  tba 
sense.  This  emendation  Is  pronounced  oy  Bp.  Horaley,  to  be  '^naqoM- 
lionable  H'  be  has  therefore  incorpoiated  It  hi  the  text  of  hia  MewVsruoa 
ofthe  Psalms,  snd  has  tranalated  the  senlenca  thus :~ 
Jehovah  ia  the  airai«th  of  bk  paopla. 

C2.)  In  moat  manuscripts  and  printed  edMooa  of  Bph.  v.  S.  we  read,  Hi 
fruit  4/  the  SptaiT  (t*«  irvf«^ar«v),  la  in  aU  goodneee,  and  righteeumem, 
and  truth.  Bat  it  is  the  fruit  ff  the  lmbt  <rt«  a*r«()  in  the  Codices  Alex- 
andrinus,  Vsticanua,  and  Cbromontsnua,  Augiensii^  8an-gannaoeosi%  md 
Boomerianua,  and  six  others  of  leas  note,  aa  well  aa  in  the  Bvriae  TeniDo, 
the  Arabic  versioo  edited  by  Brpeoius,  the  Coptic,  Sohkttc.  Euik>pie,  ATine> 
nian.  Old  ItaUc,  and  Vulgate  veraions  \  and  it  la  ao  quoted  by  sevco  of  the 
fathers,  ♦•t*^,  Urht,  is  therefore  considered  by  moat  cridea  as  the  tnn 
reading,  becauae  tBe  Spirit  la  not  mentioned  to  sny  part  ofthe  context ;  aad 
""'  "  ■      *         •    •     •      Tlieeodow- 


*nm  mfm»  vum  wwi^i,  vum  ■iwiim  rviu  niHut  wan  auHursiMv  prvprlely  Wlf, 

that  lAeyVMf  ff  the  tight  (that  la,  of  the  QeepUi  la  in  aU  gmdmtet,  aii 
righteeumtm,  and  truth ;— ^vadbtesf,  mym^mrvwn,  fai  the  prtoeiple  sad  dto> 
position  ^-'rtiyiHsoumsss,  l«aai«r«ni,  the  exerelae  of  that  goodneas  is  lbs 
whole  conduct  of  llfo  :-Hmd  imfA,  •x«»*i«,  the  director  at  thst  pcinc^ 
aad  of  iu  axerciae  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
(3.)  1^  11. 21.  nar«^  •i«oh^i,  7V«*sle6tiildtaf.— TiMCaaeasTitl. 


othera  of  less  ancient  dste,  including  a  lane  proportion  of  tboae  colste d  by 
"'     '    ■        *    '     article  «,  and  many  edtoca  adopt  r"' " 


MaUhKi,  oou'r  U>a  ai 
othera,  Bengel  and  C 
But  thus  the  sense 


Griesbach  are  diapoaed  to  think  tha  article  sparioas. 

sense  will  be  ^every  teOdtiVr'  «Uch  tba  contej*  wW  aot 

admit  aa  will  be  evident  bv  looking  at  tha  passage.  Whan  lUc  ia  the 
singular  number  ia  uaed  to  ugaklf  that  the  wheU  ofthe  thing  hnplied  by  the 
aubstantlve,  with  which  it  la  Joined,  la  imandei^  tha  subalantive  (as  ia  lbs 
example  here  adduced)  haa  tne  article ;  but  whan  it  ia  enplived  io  dmou 
that  every  individmat  of  that  species  ia  spoken  of,  then  tha  aubstaaiive  is 
anarthroua,  or  vriihout  the  article.  The  common  readlnp,  therefore,  ««fht 
to  be  retained :  and  this  is  one  ofthe  instances  in  which  tha  amattar  aaoibar 
of  fiias.  haa  praaarred  tha  true  readiag.s 

6.  €f  twe  readinge,  beth  ef  which  are  eupperted  by  wunth 
ecnpte,  the  beet  ietebe  preferred  t  but  tfbeth  ef  them  exhihit 
geed  eeneee,  then  that  reading  which  givee  the  beet  eenee  it  te 
be  adapted.  But,  in  erder  te  determine  the  nature  efthe  whele 
paeeage,  the  geniue  ef  the  writer,  and  net  the  mere  epinient 
and  eentimente  ef  particular  interpretere,  are  te  be  ceneultcd. 


11. 6.  there  are  two  readings,  one  of  wMch  ia  found  hi  the  lbH>> 
retlc  copies,  and  the  other  In  the  SepCuaglnt  versMta.    Tba  former  may  be 


torn.  U.  part  iU.  aact.  L  e.  1«.  f  11.;  and  hi  Watalata'a  Fral^QB.Ml  Mov. 
Teat,  pp.170,  eteeq. 
•  Oarud'a  hutitotaik  pp. 


liteially  translated  thus :—  Yel  wiU  I  anoint  my  King  vtpem  mm  hdf  kOt 
of  Sion.  This  reading  ia  supported  by  weighty  evidence,  vis.  the  Msbqii, 
the  quotation  of  It  In  Acu  iv.  S7.,  the  Greek  varsiana  of  Aqoila  snd  Syorna- 


chua.  tha  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  Jerome.  The  other  leading  wbich  ii 
found  In  the  Septnsgint,  may  be  thua  rendered  :Sut  ae/or  me,b^himt 
am  appointed  king  en  Sion,  hie  holy  mountain.  Now  hero  the  authority 
for  the  two  readings  is  nearly  equal :  but  If  wa  examine  their  goothieia,  ws 
shaU  see  that  theMaaoretic  tecdoo  Is  to  be  preferred,  aa  being  mare  (»» 
imtieally  correct,  and  mora  suited  to  tha  context 

7.  jigeed  wariava  reading,  theugh  eupperted  only  bytnetr 
twe  witneeeee  ef  approved  character,  ie  te  be  pre/erred, 

8.  /n  the  prophetical  and  poetical  beeke  of  the  Old  Tnte^ 
ment^  ae  well  at  in  the  JVVw  Teetament,  that  reading  it  ktt 
which  ticcerde  with  the  poetical  paralleUtm, 

Tha  aobject  of  poetical  parallaUam  Is  AiUy  conaideiad  ta  Ptet  a  Book  a 
Chap.  n.  Mi^ro.  The  application  of  thia  canon  to  Iha  various  rssdisii  of 
thaOid  Teetament  haa  kNM  been  racogniaed;  but  aa  ita  appUeabilily  to  the 
New  Teatamant  ia  Mt  ao  oBvkNHb  wa  ahall  UlMttita  k  bj  an  axampls  draaa 
from  the  latter. 

Thua  in  Matt  vfi.  9.  wa  raadk 

X«i  »9  4  /UTutTtf  •rTifurf«5inT«4«|i«v. 

Fbr.  wtth  what  Judgment  ye  Judge,  ye  shaU  ba  Jodgad ; 

And  with  what  maaaure  ye  mete,  it  ahall  ba  meaaored  to  yon  «fsia. 
Fbr,  m»xtfurfn^nw^Tmt^  thaU  be  muaaurod  again,  (which  la  the  rs^liQC 
of  tha  common  printed  aditlona,  of  the  manuacript  by  Maithvl  ooioA  villi 
tha  letter  B,  of  tha  manuacript  13.  of  Griaabach'a  nocaHon,  of  the  ViOnie 
version,  of  aome  manoscrlpu  ofthe  Old  Italic  vardon  of  Polycsip,  of  Cl«> 
ment  of  Alexandria,  of  Origan  aomedmea,  and  of  the  Latin  FWher^  ot  read 
MiTM^nrtrai,  a*alt  deawoswred;  tak  the  Codlcea  Vatlcanus,  BsrteisBQs  Na 
60B4..  Cyprhis,  Stephanl  n,  Regius  Sa49l(now  43.X  and  Vatlcanus  3Si.  «I1  of 
which  are  manuacrlpta  hi  uncial  characters  of  great  wtiquit  j,  ia  twelve 
ripta  tai  sraaOer  charactera,  by  Grieabach,  nombarad  1. 17. 33. 7/ . 
.  117. 131.  Siasas.  of  Profoasor  Birch's  CoOatfon,  the  Bvaaf«li«i«n^ 
numbered  32.  and  36.,  and  aevanty  other  manuacrlpta  of  inferior  nott,  «m 
by  tha  manuacrlpta dlBth«alBhed  by  MbU^*!  with  the  letters  Band V (both 
ofthe  eighth  cantnryX  a  c  and  d.  (aD  ofthe  taslh  or  eleventh  eentayX  *^ 


Bmn.  TI.  §  8.] 
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bj  «ifltf  oUmm  of  tbtthsftimaaKrlpli  ofleM  Mt^  bytiM  JumtnlMi  and 
lithiopic  Ter  '         *^" "  '       '  **" '"''  '*""  '  '  "* "' 

rona,  Vercel 
the  «ullaor 


:  Terak>iis,  by  the  coplea  of  the  Old  Italic  Tenkm  preserred  u  Ve- 
ercellL  Fortt.  and  Toledo,  by  ClemeDt  of  Rome,  bj  Orut«nonee.  bj 

hor  of  the  dialogae  •galnat  Harcion,  bj  Tbeodorec,  TheephjIaeL 

fiuihyiuiua,  ChiyaocepEaliia,  and  other  Greek  wiitera.  The  reading  of 
turmynrirm*.  therefore,  beioa  fupported  bjaueh  an  orerwheUnioK  body 
of  evidenee,  is  very  properly  introduced  Into  the  text  by  Grieebach  as  pre- 
ferable to  the  eoounon  readinc  of  arrtjitT^w^nrMi ;  and  It  is  Airther 
demanded  by  the  paralieUam.  For  mptttmrt  {fudgtneiU),  spnr*  (ye/M^feX 
and  «p<;i)«-i»^i  (ye  tiuM  bejudged)t  In  the  first  line,  require^  m  order  to 
preaenre  the  batanee  of  the  period,  ptrfm  (meomireX  ^•r^tn  (ye  nieoettre), 
tnd  ^T^^«#flT««  {ii  tkmUke  meanmd),  in  tiM  Meond  Um.« 

9.  €f  two  reading  of  equal  t  nearlif  equal  ttuih»rity,  thai 
i$  U  be  prrferredt  wUek  ie  meet  agreeakle  to  lA#  et^  ef  the 
eaered  •mriter, 

Ifi  there<(ir<s  one  oftrto  refiJin^t  in  l^jk*  Nr  w  Tr.ftAint'UteihSljiii  the  He- 
brew idiom,  It  Ljf  prtsrermble  unuie  iM^4  in  (iu^hJ  Gfet-it,  b€imi»n  Ui4  Juier 
has  the  appi  .u4jjn:€iof  bein«  ftglt>a^^of  B,iuH-«;rri  k  wniur,  wliidi  thn  ft>micrr 
does  not  pr^^cm.  Tims*  (ti  Jinle  1.,  ■>  -^T^n'^jf^  ^tuncii/irdt  t«  *  lietttr  Uc- 
Mob  thanvX'viiHtvvff,  frei*rtM!i/;  l>0catiM?  the  futiu^r  iitiuom  in  tin  Lao  n  wilh 
the  usage  ofelir  n]i>irMEl(!«  m  Unsir  niliitaiionit,  itndki  ihe  e4.iimi)ifrnceitiem  of 
tiieir  EoisU  1  .  'i<  wxrllie.  the  remJing.  *|  ^vflf  -j>*t6^,  o/'aiu  i/Mw/,  S!i 
preferable  '/hk  {which  ot curs  in  Horn,  ii  10. K  bcfc^use^  tl  is  in 

vnison  witl  re w  iivle  of  wriitn«-   In  Jtihn  vl  60.  the  comniCHij  read- 

ing, IJiouO'i  ■.'  '  M  eVI,  (Xe  SitJHH  tj/'^A*  tiring  Gwi,  X^+fs;  £  v^it  tjt***!*^ 
Teu  ^«rTO(y  t.i  jirircraEjItf  td  tfaai  of  lAt  kvty  onr  of  God,  i  ■>■"«  tsv  «*a**^, 
which  Gile-biiL  iL  hji^  jhiiiiitt^il  Into  lUm  lext^  diuittin^  tw  C«*Tff,  on  itae 
nochorlty  oT  tbc'  Cmlittjji  VAiicuitia,  EphrflinJi,  Cjiniabn|[i<^nBi^,  dLdphati}  f, 
Che  Coptic  vr  ridion.  huiI  soitit;  t.'LhLr  ituitjoriLk-s  uflfoft  note  Tiiai  eijiitnpai 
critic,  Indee'ii,  aUiiW-i  thi»i  itif  rm^i^nLHl  let: Lion  jfl  nut  to  be  Je«]^'i^Lli ;  but  we 
may  obser^t-  itiai  itm  ^I'lHiLu^^rbeaa  i;i  not  oii\y  can^iiiietlbj  tlje  cunst^utient 
testimoniet  <i^  lEJuiir  MS:^.,  vi.>rflic>na»  aikl  fhth^re,  bntnbo  frointhe  (mti  &afJ 
from  the  sivSr  <>e  ^rttiuj^  jujo^iii'iLl  bv  thi?  RTiLngriiJii^  FoFlh«  appdlatJittn  of 
hotv  one  qfiwinl  In  rtowSurrfr  apijIiiMto  our  i^viuur,  except  in  the  confix ■Miffls 
of  the  demciM-^r.  iH^fk  i  VH>  Ln^e  iv  hi.)  In  Aula  Sv.  :^.  30-  -Juiid  ^t  termed 
my»9(  «■•««,  /kij:^  c/wM  ,-  but  iiui  Aii/^  oneo/G^ti-  Ob  tin?  ccuitrary,  the  aftpt.'l- 
hitionof  CbcijHi,  ihf  iiiUTi  of  Oail,  ovtuT^  re peale^ily  in  the  New  T^sJafxhem, 
and  especid'tv  in  ibid  iM\>*\\v\  E>r  Jntni  (i.  ~pO-  ;  49-  urF.u|tltah  tt^niiyn,  ■nd  xL 

/V.Xandis  t  LAi!ii  tiKfif  ^tptK^Xy  uppLiMto  tihn  by  Ptl^r.  ^e  M&it-  rri  1^- 
The  comim^ii  nsiliJif.  th«^r4eftl^'i^  oriolm  vt.^.  is  in  bi?  firvk*rreil,  in  o^>pi> 
sltion  to thtL  JidiipLcdby  tineaijai:[i,as  being uioii sg^«t»aUe  Lo  Lha  ^l«  uf 
the  sacred  u  nier 

10.  T%ai  reading  U  te  be  preferred  vhich  it  meet  agreeable 
te  the  eentext,  and  te  the  author  e  deeign  in  writing'. 

Every  writer,  and  much  more  a  divinely  bisplred  writer,  is  presumed  to 
write  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  contradict  himself  dther  knowingly  or 
wilKpgly,  and  to  write  throuslioot  whh  a  due  regard  to  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  things.  Now  hi  Mark  i.  2.,  Ibr  iv  ▼•*(  w^of  iit«i(,  in  thearophete, 
several  manoscripts  read «»  Hr«««  r«  ir^ e^tirti,  in  tkeprophtt  Aatah.  Both 
MiU  aod  Ortesbach  reject  the  common  reading.  But  as  the  contejct  shows 
thai  the  Bvangelist  cited  not  one  but  two  prophets ;  vix.  MaL  iU.  1.,  and  Isa. 
zL  a ;  the  eomroon  reading  ought  to  be  retained,  especially  as  it  is  supported 
by  theOodex  Alexandrinus,  the  Ethloirfc  and  Coptic  versions,  and  the  quo- 
Intiotts  of  many  Ihthers. 

11.  .^  readings  whoee  eeuree  ie  clearly  proved  to  be  errouO' 
ouot  muet  be  rejected. 

IX  Of  two  readingOt  neither  of  which  tt  uneuitable  to  the 
eente,  either  of  which  may  have  naturally  arioen  from  the- other, 
and  both  of  which  are  eupported  by  manuecripte,  veroiono,  and 
quotatione  in  the  writinge  of  thefathero;  the  one  will  be  more 
probable  than  the  other^  in  proportion  to  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  eupporte  it :  and  that  preponderance  admite  a 
great  variety  of  degreee? 

In  Acts  zx. 2S.  we  read,  Fttdthe  ekureh  qfCfod^  wMek  he  katk  jntrehaaed 
with  hie  own  Nood.  Of  ttiis  sentence  there  are  not  fewer  than  six  various 
readincs,  vis.  I.  Tiiv  isix^risv  rev  Xpifov.  the  church  of  C^uiot ;  2,  Tev  ttieu, 
^(?<ML  which  lection  is  expunxed  by  Griesbacb.  wtio  prefers,  3.  Tov  Xvpiov, 
ejTfAe  Lord.  This  reatfinx  Is  sbo  preferred  bv  Wetstein ;  i.  Tov  Xvp«ov  xsi 
6iov,  f/'tAe  Lord  and  Ood,  which  Griesbach  has  inserted  hi  his  inner  mar- 
fin  ;  6.  Tow  t»i«v  «•*  Kvpi*«,  qfthe  Ood  and  Lord;  and  6.  T«v  Xvfiew  eiow, 
^tho  Lord  Ood;  in  order  to  determine  which  of  these  readings  is  to  be 
adopted.  It  Is  necessary  brieiy  to  review  the  various  authorities  which  have 
been  adduced  Ibr  each. 

1.  Taw  Xpifm—Of  Chriot.  This  reading  Is  supported  by  no  Greek  M83. ; 
but  It  is  found  Ui  the  printed  editions  of  the  Peschito  or  GHd  Syrlac  version, 
even  in  the  Vallcan  copies  of  the  Nestoriana.  This  readhy  is  also  found  in 
the  Arabic  version  edited  by  Erpenius  (which  was  made  from  the  SyrlacX 
and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  Origen  (probably,  for  the  pssssge  is  ambi- 
fooiisX  by  Athanaslns^  the  anonymous  aninor  of  the  first  dtelogue  ssainsc  the 
Macedonians,  Theodoret,  the  Interpolsted  Epistle  of  Ignatius,  Mil,  and 
Fulgentius.  The  popish  svnod  of  the  Mslabar  C^iriAians,  held  In  1599, 
under  the  direction  of  Mendoas,  the  Portuguese  archbishop  of  Gon,  states 
that  the  Nestorfams  inserted  this  reading  at  the  histigation  of  the  devB, 
inotiganto  diaboto  t 

2.  Tew  Bfv^Of  Ood.  This  is  the  common  reading.  It  is  supported  by 
that  most  anelent  and  venerable  MA,  B^  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,*  and  by 


others,  none  of  which  Indeed  are  older  than  the  eleventh  cen- 


>  Bp.  Jebb*s  Sacred  Utentf  mre,  p.  144.    In  pp.  901 329-931.  of  the 
work  the  reader  will  find  other  Uistructive  eramplfis  of  the  canon  i 


given. 
-»  GeranTs  Institutes,  p.  97B. 


above 


tury ,  sod  many  of  them  are  more  modem,  ft  is  also  supported  by  two  M83. 
of  the  Peschho  or  Old  dyrlac  version,  collated  by  Professor  Lee  for  his  edi< , 
tion  of  the  Byriac  New  Testament ;  aod  which,  he  stales,  are  much  more 


•^From  Professor  Birch  (of  Copenhsfen)  finding  Mthlnff  noted  to  his 
«_-.      ^..    M,   .     ..  ..  the  reading 

^    juietT  or  reading  had  taken  1 

•ould  not  have  escaped  hhn,  as  he  hitended  to  examine  this  remarkable 


coBation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  rejecting  the „ 

expressly  says,  that  If  any  variety  or  reading  had  taken  ptaMse  hi  that 


of  ea«w  (thoiMrh  ho 
-       '    tbatlt8.it 


place  above  all  others  In  aU  the  manuscripts  that  came  In  his  wayX  GrIen* 
bach  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  lestknony  furnished  by  the  Vatican  mani>> 
acrtpt  But  It  Is  a  fact  that  Oiov  is  the  resding  of  that  manuscript :  for  (1.) 
it  WAS  there  to  1738;  when  It  was  ceUated  by  the  very  learned  Thomas 
^sgstafTe,  then  at  Rome,  for  Dr.  Berryman,  who  was  at  that  time  enakged 
'   ication  his  work  on  the  genuineness  of  1  Tim.  in.  Id. ; 


Wi 


acrtot    But  It  Is  XFACT  that  Oi  ov  is  the  resding  of  that  manuscrl|>t  ^r  (1 .) 

In  nreparlhg  for  pubUcstion  his  work  on  the'  genutoeness  of  1  Tim. , 

and  (2.)  et*w  IS  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  |tS^  for  a  fronscrtot  ^it  wa§ 
•btotoad bf  Mr.  E^Ik^tocMi  tiMllMtm  oflteVMtoMtltowT for  Um 


ancient  than  those  upon  which  the  primed  text  was  formed.  This  reading 
Is  slso  found  in  a  very  ancient  Syrlac  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  Ethtopic,  according  to  Dr.  Mill,  though  Griesbach  thinks 
it  doubtful ;  and  k  is  quoted  or  referred  to  by  Ignatiua,  TertuUian,  Athana* 
sins,  BasUf'Bpipbanius.  Ambrose,  Ohryaoetom,  Celestine  bishop  of  Rome» 
Oecumenius.  Theophylact,  and  eleven  other  fathers  of  tlte  Greek  and  Latin 
Church,  besides  the  sixth  Synod  in  TruUo  (held  a.  d.  680),  and  tlie  second 
Nicenfl  !B7ii,i>d(thi>hl  a.  d~  TfiT'i' 

d.  Tiv  ki^fii-^^of  thi  Larii^  TbU  resiJing  Is  supported  by  thirteen  rnano* 
nrrrljHB,  vise  the  C^iKlicei  Alrvandriuu**.  C  antabrigicnsis,  Ephremi,  snd  Lau> 
dJ4nurt  (Ait  r>f  which  u-«  wrirt'^n  in  nnrt^  letters,  of  great  aod  undisputed 
ftuiiilEiitjr,  ikmi  iJerlv«d  from  c]jir*/ri"ntiiiL.I  Lndependent  sourcesX  the  Moscow 
SIA.  which  foruierLj  bcluji^i^ii- ti'  C\ii\  .^.. <  romu  according toMatthei  (on  Eph. 
Iv.  9,}.  vtlKi  hju  nof^MJ  II  vilih  i^  and  eight  others  of  less  note.  Tnto 

rtfftditii  t«  Alitij  found  In  i  h  t<  (  .  ,  c,  in  the  marnin  of  the  Philoxenian 

or  taler  Hrrmc,  Ln  thf^  Old  Inih  oed  in  the  Codex  (Tantabrigiensis, 

uirl  AS  ediied  bjr  SabaLicr,  aiid  in  iJu  Armenian  versions.  The  &hiopic 
vf^ri^ktu  hu  1)  kin  wipe  been  citcdh  s»  L';i3'jt>itinx  tlie  readtog  of  Kw^««v,  Lord, 
but  hji  (^iridence  \a  Iniiecisiv^,  the  ^urM'  word  l>eing  used  thereto  for  lx>tli 
Litrd  mid  (Jinl  (frieAbAch  cinnliB  Ir  prutiftble  that  this  version  reads  Xuftsw, 
fnim  Lb«  ci>u»en[]f  ni  tcHtiind^nj  of  ihi^  Coptic  and  Armenian  versions. 
Acnonf  ili«  fiitJiQrA,  Uitji  robJinj;  is  supported  by  Eusebius,  Athsnasins^ 
CJir|jh>»tr>ii^  AnjFK^iiiuB,  Majtluius,  AbiiHtnius,  Ibas,  Lucifer,  Jerome,  Au- 
guBiini;,  i^^didiutt,  AlcizntiK,  theAutlurr  uf  the  pretended  Apostolical  (Jbnsti- 
tuiJE>n«,  and  tbr  «!«'<  omiCoLmcd  of  (.ftjihiige (which,  however,  to  the  Greek, 

4.  Tew  Xv^iow  ■■!  eiew— (2^rAeJ^rdaiid(?odL  This  reading  is  supported 
onlT  by  the  Codex  G.  (Passionei,  assigned  by  BUmchtoi  to  the  eighth,  but 
by  Montfeucon  to  the  ntoth  eenturyX  ands»xfy>likree  other  M68. ;  none  of 
which,  though  they  form  the  majoiitv  to  potot  of  number,  are  among  the 
moat  correct  aod  auihorltaf  ive.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Sclavonic  version,  but 
it  Is  not  cited  by  one  of  the  fsthers ;  aod  io  printed  to  the  ComplutensisA 
and  Plantto  editiona. 

ft.  Tew  eiew  a,mt  tuffv—Qf  the  Ood  and  Lord.  Thto  reading  occurs  only 
to  the  MS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  47. ;  it  is  an  apograph  transcribed  in  the 
aixteenth  century  by  John  Paber  of  Deventer  firom  one  written  in  129a 

6.  Tew  JCueiew  6f9— Qfthe  Lord  Ood.  This  reading  is  found  only  to  onn 
BIS.  (9S.  of  Griesbach's  notatfc)n)of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incorrect 
Arable  version  printed  to  Hm  Paris  and  London  Polyglotu ;  and  k  is  cited 
by  Theophylaot  alone  among  the  fathers. 

Of  these  six  readings,  No.  2.  Tew  eiew,  Of  Ood,  No.  3.  Tew  Xwpiew,  Q^fAf 
Lord,  and  No.  4.  Tew  Xwf«ew  «■«  eeew,  O/the  Lord  and  Ood,  are  best  sop- 
ported  by  external  tesdmony,  and  it  is  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
adduced  for  each,  that  must  determtoe  which  of  them  to  the  genutoo 
resding. 

1.  The  testhnooy  of  manuacripto  Is  pretty  equally  divided  between  these 
three  readings. 

Thoush  Kwpiew  Is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  uncial  MSS.  (vis. 
the  Ckxfices  Alexandrinus,  Canubrigiensis,  EphremL  and  Laudhinus),  vet 
e«ew  la  supported  by  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity :  and  Kuffv  »m4  eiew,  though  deficient  to  this  respect  (for  G.  or  the  Co- 
dex Passionei.  as  we  have  noticed,  la  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  yet  it  is  most  numerously  supported  by  manuscripts  of  different 
femUles,  and  especlaUy  by  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  snd  by  the  Coroplu^ 
tensian  edition. 

2.  The  ancient  versions,  supporting  Ot»w  and  Kvpiew.  are  equal  to  each 
other  to  number  indeed,  but  those  wnich  su(^x>rt  the  former  are  superior 
In  weight.  For  the  Latto  Vulgate,  the  Peschito  or  Oki  Syrisc,  and  theEihio- 
pic,  to  favour  of  eiew.  are  of  higner  authority  than  thehr  competitors,  the 
Coptic,  Sahidic,  aod  Armenian.  The  compound  reading  Kwf  lew  x««  eiew  is 
unsupported  by  any  but  the  Sctovonic ;  which  la  closely  connected  with  the 
Moscow  manuscripts. 

3.  The  tesdmony  of  the  fathers  Is  greatly  In  fhvour  of  «••«.  Forthoogb 
a  considerable  number  of  counler*testimonies  in  fevoor  of  Kwf  *ew  is  named 
bv  Wetstein,  and  copied  by  Griesbsch ;  yet  no  citations  fVom  thence  are 
adduced  by  either,  which  leads  us  to  suspect,  tliat  their  tesdmony  is  either 
spurious,  sliglit,  or  else  refuted  by  the  express  citattoos  on  the  other  side. 
Thus,  the  objectkm  of  Athanasins  to  the  phrase  *'  the  bkwd  of  God,"  an 
**  being  nowhere  used  in  Scripture,  and  to  be  reckoned  among  the  darios 
febricatfons  of  the  Arians,"  recorded  by  Wetsteto,*  is  sbundantly  refitted  by 
bis  own  counter-testimony,  citing  the  recehred  reading  of  Acts  xx.  2B.,  and 
by  the  firequent  use  of  the  phrase  by  the  orthodox  fiuhers,  Ixnattos,  Ter^ 
tulUan,  Leontius,  Fulgendus,  Bede,  Theophvlact,  and  others  above  enome- 
rated.  The  objection,  therefore,  was  ur^ed  Inconsiderately,  and  probably 
to  the  warmth  of  controversy;  to  which  Athanasins  was  perpetually 
encaged  with  the  Arians,  his  incessant  persecutors. 

Kwp*ew  x«(  eiew,  is  unsupported  by  the  fiuhers  before  Theophylact ;  snd 
is  contradicted  by  his  testimony  to  mvnur  of  i#iow. 

From  this  abstract,  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  the  exter* 
nal  evidence  preponderates,  upon  the  whole,  to  fevourof  (^tew  ;  snd  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
expression  imx^iirtM  rew  eiew,  church  of  Ood,  is  in  unison  vrith  the  otyte  of 
St.  1^1 ;«  and  it  occurs  to  not  f4wer  tnan  eleven  passages  of  his  episUes  ;v 
while  the  phrase  t*M.Knrtm  rew  Kwp«ew,  church  qf  the  Lord,  occurs  nnwhero 
In  the  New  Testament  And  secondly,  Omv  might  easily  give  occasion  to 
the  other  readines,  though  none  of  these  couM  so  eaally  give  occasion  to 
ei ew.  If  (as  Micnaelis  remarks)  the  Evangelist  Luke  wrote  eiew,  the  origia 
of  Kweiew  and  Xpirew  may  be  explained  either  as  correcttons  of  the  text  or  aa 
marginal  notes ;  because  "the  blood  of  God"  Is  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
pression ;  but  if  he  had  written  Kwp«»w,  It  Is  toconceWsble  how  any  one 
abould  aher  k  Into  etew.  And  on  thia  latter  supposition,  the  great  number 
of  various  readtags  la  Inexplicable.  It  seems  as  if  different  tranacribers  had 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  passage,  and  that  each  corrected  according  to  hto 
own  Judgment 

second  London  editfon  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  printed  by  him  to 
1818,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy. 

«  treneus  is  commonly  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  readhig  rev  Kweiev  : 
but  Dr.  Burton  has  shown  that  much  use  eonnof  be  made  of  his  authority  to 
deciding  this  readtog.    (TestimoniesofAnte-l*ncene  Fathers,  p.  17.) 
•  Nov.  Test,  vol  i.  p.  697.  •  See  canon  9.  to  the  preceding  eohumu 

«  Compare  1  Cor.  I.  2l  x.32.  xi.  16. 22.  xv. 9.  2Cor.  1. 1.  GaL  1. 1&  1  Theas. 
IL  14.  2Thess.  I.  4.  and  1  Thn.  ill.  6.  16.  The  phrase  exxx«r««  rev  Kwpiew, 
congregation  qfthe  Lord,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Septusgint  ver< 
skm.  whence  It  nMt  have  crept  toto  the  text  of  the  MSB.  that  support  it» 
particularly  of  the  Codex  Alexandrlmub  which  waa  wittten  to  I^p^  where 
the  Septosftoi  venkn  waa  made. 


MS 


VARIOUS  READING6  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TE8TAMENT& 


[PABT  I 


Upon  tba  whole,  thca,  tbe  recohcd  rewfngi  naxiiriM  m  ei  •«,  ckmrek  qf 
God,  l«  BBTTm  mipported  than  U17  of  the  other  readtnfi,  and,  consequently, 
we  m^j  conclude  that  k  was  the  idantieal  expretmm  uttered  bj  Paul,  and 
recorded  by  Luke.* 

13.  Whenever  iw  d^erent  reading9  tcur^  ene  nf  whiek 
9eem9  dijiculi  and  •becurtt  but  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
help  9/  antiquiiyy  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  0/  the 
languagey  whereat  the  other  u  to  ea»y  ao  to  be  obviouo  to  the 
tneaneot  capacity^  the  latter  readinf  i$  to  beouepectedt  becauoe 
the  former  i>  more  in  unioon  with  the  otyle  of  the  oacred  writere, 
wAicA,  abounding  with  Nebraionu,  it  repugnant  to  the  geniut 
of  the  pure  or  otrictly  claooical  Greek  language. 

No  transcriber  would  dcsicnedly  change  a  clear  into  an  obscure  readfog, 
■or  la  it  poasibie  that  an  inad>'«rtt>nc7  aiiuuld  make  ao  happy  a  misteke  oh 
to  produce  a  reading  that  perplexci  indeed  the  ignorant,  but  is  understood 
and  approred  by  the  learned.  This  canon  is  the  touchstone  whicii  diiitJn- 
f  uishea  the  true  critics  from  the  t'iilj*e.  Bengel,  Weisiein,  and  Gricsbach, 
critics  of  the  first  rank,  have  adiiiitled  its  auiliority  ;  but  those  of  inferior 
order  generally  prefer  ilie  easy  readingi  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
Its  meaning  is  uaost  obvious. 


14.  ff  for  a  paooagCf  that  i$  not  aboolutely  neceooary  to  the 
eonetructioUfVariouM  readingo  are  found,  that  differ  mfttenallj 
from  each  other,  we  have  reason  to  outpect  it§  authenticity  ; 
and  likewiee  that  all  the  reading*  are  interpolationo  of  Iraiw- 
cribero  who  have  attempted  by  different  method*  to  oupply  the 
oeeming  deficiency  of  the  originaL 

This  rule,  bowoTer,  must  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  nor  Is  a  oingle 
variation  sufRcient  to  justify  our  suspicion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  thoush  its 
omission  affects  not  the  sense,  or  even  though  the  construction  would  be 
Imoroved  by  its  absence :  for,  in  a  book  that  has  been  so  frequently  trans- 
cribed as  the  New  Tcalauieni,  mistakes  were  unavoidable,  and  therefore  a 
aingU  deviatfon  alone  can  lead  us  to  no  iuuncdiaie  condusioQ. 

16.  A  reading  ie  to  be  r^ected,  in  reopect  to  which  plain  0m- 
dence  i$  found  that  it  hao  undergone  a  vBtiairBD  alteration. 

Soch  alteration  may  have  taken  place,  (I.)  From  doctrinal  reasons ;— (2.) 
Prom  moral  and  practical  reasons ; — (3.)  Prom  historical  and  geofraphicaJ 
doubts  (Matt  viii.  2S.  compared  witli  Mark  v.  1.);— (4.)  From  the  desire  of 
reconciling  passages  contradictory  with  each  other ;— (6.)  From  the  desire 
of  making  the  di«conrae  more  intensive ;  hence  many  emphatic  readings 
have  originated;— (6.)  From  the  comparison  of  many  inanuacripts,  tlie 
readings  of  which  have  been  amalgamated ;— (7.)  From  a  comparison  of 
parallel  paasages.* 

16.  Readingo,  which  are  evidently  gloMM,  •r  inteipolatioiia, 
are  invariably  to  be  rejected, 

(I.)  GFtosees  are  betrayed,  1.  When  the  words  do  not  agree  wftb  the  eoope 
and  context  of  the  passage :  2.  When  thej  aro  evidently  fureign  to  the  style 
of  the  sacred  writer ;  3.  When  there  is  evident  tautology ;  4.  when  worda, 
which  are  best  absent,  are  most  unaccountably  Introduced ;  6.  When  cer- 
tain words  are  more  correctlv  disposed  In  a  different  place ;  ud,  lastly, 
when  phrases  are  joined  together,  the  latter  of  which  la  much  clearer  than 
the  former. 

02.)  "  An  mierpelaltoft  Is  aoroetimei  betrayed  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  delivered  in  the  huiguage  of  a  later  church.  In  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles the  word  Christ  was  never  used  aa  the  proper  name  of  a  person,  but  as 
■n  epithet  expressive  of  the  minlstrv  of  Jesus,  and  was  frequently  applied 
H  synonymous  to  *  Son  of  God.'  The  expresslun,  therefore,  *  Christ  is  the 
80Q  of  Ood,'  Acts  viii.  37.  is  a  kind  of  tautology,  and  is  almost  as  absurd  as 
m  ssy  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  anointed  Is  the  snolnted.    But  the 


nrd  being  need  In  later  ages  as  a  pnM>er  name,  thia  Impropriety  waa  not 

eWed  hy  the  person  who  obtruded  the  passsge  on  the  text." 
(3.)  "If  one  or  more  words  that  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  a 


passage,  are  found  only  in  manuscripts,  but  In  none  of  the  moet  ancient 
versMfis,  nor  In  the  quotalfcms  of  the  early  fathers,  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  Interpolation."  In  Acts  viii.  3B.  the  Alexandrian  manuscript 
tbos :     nNA[AriONEni2:iN£niTONlTNOTXONANrKA02:AB]KT 


HPnAZBNTON^IAinnOK— TV  apt.  [kot^feUupoH  the  eunuch,  but  the 
Aneet]  of  the  Lord  oaught  away  Philip.  The  words  between  brackets, 
MichaelM  thinks,  are  spurious ;  and  Griesbach  decidedly  pronounces  them 
to  be  an  emendation  of  the  copyisL  The/  are  found  in  aix  inanuscri|4s  cited 
by  him,  but  these  are  not  ancient ;  ano  they  are  also  In  the  Armenian  ver 
ifon  executed  In  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in 
the  Sclavonic  version  executed  In  the  ninth  centurv.  We  are  juatified, 
therefore.  In  stating  that  they  are  not  to  be  received  into  the  sacred  text 

17.  Erpreooione  that  are  leoo  emphatic,  unleoo  the  ocope  and 
context  of  the  oacred  writerrequire  emphaoio,  are  more  likely 
to  be  the  genuine  reading,  than  readingo  different  from  them, 
but  which  have,  or  teem  to  have,  greater  force  or  emphaoio.  For 
eopyieto,  Uke  commentator*,  who  have  but  a  omattering  of 
learning,  are  mightily  pleated  with  emphaoeo. 

■  Nov.  Test  a  Qrieabach,  torn.  II.  pp.  112-117.  and  Appendix,  p.  (34.)  ad 
edit  (Hal«  Saxonum,  1806.)  Dr.  Hades,  on  Faith  In  the  Trinity,  vol.  11.  pp. 
106—131.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Teslament^ol.  1.  p.  336. 
Nofam'a  Inquiry  into  the  Integrltv  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  2B&— 299.  616— 
618l  Dr.  N.  has  given  at  length  the  quotations  firom  the  writlnis  of  the 
fathers  In  which  t»i«w  is  found.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Wakefield, 
who  was  a  professed  and  conscientious  Bocinian,  decides  in  favour  <^  r»w 
••t«,  qfOod,  as  the  genuine  reading:  but  instead  of  rendering  the  words 
T*«  «l«<«  ««>«re(,  in  the  following  sentence,  "with  hie  own  blood,"  he  trans- 
lates them  by  "  Ate  own  Son ;"  and  he  adduces  some  nassagea  from  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  to  show  that  ••>•  and  eanguie  (blood)  are  used  to  sig- 
nliy  a  sen  or  near  relative.  It,  Indeed,  Acts  xx.  27.  were  the  only  passage, 
where  the  phraae  "purchasing  with  hie  own  6loo^'  occurred,  we  might 
receive  this  saying :  but  as  the  redemption  of  man  Is,  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  vicarious  snd  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  ttkely  that  thia  very  mnueual  meaoliw  should  apply  lierew— 
'Dr.  A.  Clarice,  In  kw.) 

•  fltovt't  Klemaata  of  blerpr.  p.  113L 


led  bv  some  ignorant  copyisi, 
Tumlem  to  Anboch  with  the 


18.  That  reading  ie  to  be  preferred,  which  give*  a  aenee 
apparently  faUe,  but  which,  on  thorough  inveetigatien,  firaveo 
to  be  the  true  one. 

19.  Variouo  readingo,  which  have  moot  clearly  been  acea' 
eioned  by  the  error*  or  negligence  of  tranecribero,  are  to  be 
rejected.  Mow  eueh  reading*  may  be  eaueed,  ha*  ah^ady  been 
*hown  in  pp.  283,  284.  *upra. 

80.  JLectionarieo,  or  Leooon  Book*,  ueed  m  the  early  Ckrie" 
tian  church,  alone  are  not  athu**ible  a*  evidence  for  varieue 
reading*. 

Whenever,  therefore,  l««tv(.  Jeeue,  mt%x.o*t,  brethren,  or  aimOar  vrorda 
(which  were  anciently  prefixed  to  tl)e  lessons  accordingly  as  the  latter  were 
taken  from  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  and  which  are  found  only  hi  Irciiooa- 
rie«X  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
su^icious ;  and  fifty  manuscripts  that  contain  them  have  no  weight  against 
the  same  number  which  ocnit  them. 

81.  Reading*  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  from  LatiM 
veroiono  are  to  be  r^ected. 

88.  A  reading  that  i*  contradictory  to  hiotory  and  geogra" 
phy  i*  to  be  r^ected,  eopedaUy  when  it  i*  not  confirmed  by 
manuocript*. 

In  Acts  xii.  26.  we  read  thst  Bamaba*  and  Saul  returned  room  (u}  -/e- 
ruealem,  where  seven  manuscripts,  two  manuscripts  (6.  and  7  )of  thefvla- 
vonic  version,  snd  tlie  Arabic  versfon  m  Bishop  Walton's  Polydott,  have  •  '<, 
ro  JeruMolem.  This  last  reading  lias  been  sdded  by  some  ignorant  copyist, 
for  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  returnhig  from  Jeru 
money  which  they  had  collected  for  me  poor  brethren. 

88.  T*hat  reading  which  make*  a  pa**age  more  connected  i* 
preferable,  all  due  allowance  being  made  for  abruptne**  in  the 
particular  ca*e.  Stunt  Paul  i*  remarkable  for  the  abruptaeoo 
of  many  of  hi*  digreooion*. 

84.  Beading*,  oeiUuDly  genuine,  ought  to  be  reotered  to  the 
text  of  the  printed  editiono,  though  hitherto  admitted  into  none 
of  them  f  that  they  may  henceforth  be  rendered  a*  correct  a* 
po**ible,  they  ought  Hkewioe  to  be  adopted  in  all  veroiene  of 
Scripture:  and  till  thi*  be  dene,  they  ought  to  be  foliewed  t» 
explaining  it. 

1  John  11.  23.  The  sentence — 'o  Vt«x*y«»v  t«v  T««t,  ■•<  tov  iraTtf«  *x»; 
He  that  acknmeU4getk  the  Son,  hath  the  Father  o/se— being  wanting  in  the 
manuscripts  consulted  by  Erasmus,  is  omitted  in  all  his  editions,  and  is 
printed  in  Italics  by  the  tranalalora  of  our  authorized  version,  lo  abow  that 
k  is  of  doubtful  authority ;  but  that  It  is  genuine,  and  ought  to  be  resaured 
to  the  text  without  any  mark  of  apuriousness,  ia  evident  from  the  unoues- 
tionabie  authorities  by  which  it  is  supported,  viz.  the  Alexandrian  and  Vati- 
can manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Ephremi,  all  which  are  of  great  antiquity, 
besides  fourteen  olhera  enumerated  by  Griesbach,  which  were  written 
between  the  eleventh  snd  thirteenth  centuries :  the  Pescbito  and  Phiktxe- 
nlan  Svriac  versiona,  the  Arabic  (edited  by  ErpeniusX  Coptic,  ^ahidic, 
Rthiopic,  Armenian,  and  Latin  Vulgate  versions.  It-is  also  quoted  by  fle- 
mena  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Meletiua,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Tbeophybct,  Virgiliua  bishop  of  Tapsua,  Pelagms, 
Cerealia,  and  Cassian.  It  is  further  quoted  in  euhetanee,  in  Greek,  thua— 
"O  o/feeXoy««  TOW  T»o»,  «a4  ra*  llmrtp  o^«X6yi*~{A«  that  acknowledgeth  fko 
Sen,  acknowledgeth  the  Fdther  aieo]  by  Euthalius  and  EpiphaniuH ;  and.  in 
Latin  thus :—  Qui  (or  ef  out,  or  otu  autem)  confitetur  fMium,  et  fSiium,  et 
Patrem  AoAet,— by  Cypnan,  Hilary,  Faustinus,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Ca«liui, 
Aqgustine,  Vlgilius  bishop  of  Tkpeus.  and  Bede.  Tliis  clause  is  omitted  in 
the  Arabic  verakm  extant  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polygkm,  in  the  Barieiao  Md. 
Na  1776,  preserved  in  the  Bntish  Museum,  and  some  Latin  manuscripca. 
The  clause  hi  questfon  is  certaUily  genuine,  and  It  has  with  great  pnipriecj 
been  restored  to  the  text  by  Griesbach,  Matthsi,  Knappe,  Sehott,  TMnkanB, 
Vater,  Valpy,  and  Boiaaonade,  In  their  several  editfons  of  the  Greek  text 
And  it  ouglii,  In  all  ftiture  editions  of  the  suthorized  E^lish  verrion,  to  be 
printed  in  Roman  tvpe  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred  text ;  aa,  indeed,  it 
haa  been,  by  Dr.  Clarke  In  hla  <X>mnieniary,  by  Dr.  Bootluroyd  in  his  oew 
TranalatkNi  and  Commentary,  and  by  Mr.  Nourae  hi  hla  edition  of  our 
authorised  Engliah  veraion,  with  an  Improved  punctuation  (New  York, 
1827).  In  addition  to  the  (loaitive  evidence  above  adduced,  h  may  be  re- 
marked that  thia  clause  not  only  seems  to  be  required  bv  the  senae,  but  it 
also  corresponds  with  the  style  of  9t  John ;  and  its  omMSMn  Is  undoabtedlj 
to  be  aacribed  to  an  bomvoteleuton.* 

85.  Probabla  reading*  may  have  *o  high  a  degree  of  evidence, 
a*  ju*tly  entitle*  them  to  be  inoerud  into  the  text,  in  place  of 
the  received  reading*  which  are  wmch  leoo  probable.  Such  a* 
have  not  conoidetably  higher  probability  than  the  common 
reading*,  *hould  only  be  put  into  the  margin:  but  they,  and  aU 
other*,  ought  to  be  weighed  with  impartiality. 

86.  Reading*  certainly,  or  very  probably  faloe,  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  the  edition*  of  the  Scripture,  and  o^ght  not  to 
be  followed  in  veroion*  of  them,  however  long  and  generallg 
they  have  uourped  a  palace  there,  a*  being  manifett  corruptions, 
which  impair  the  purity  of  the  oacred  book*. 

87.  lMBily,*ince  it  i*  admitted  in  the  criticiem  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture*,  a*  in  that  of  other  ancient  writing*,  that  the  true 
reading  cann4t  aheay*  be  determined  with  aboolute  certainty, 
but  that  only  a  judgment  a*  to  what  i*  more  probable  can  be 
formed,  it  i*  evident  that  more  ought  not  to  be  required  in  thi* 
department,  than  can  be  performed  s  nor  ohoutd  a  pooitive 
judgment  be  given,  without  the  moot  careful  examination^ 
Andtfurther,  if  in  the  criticiem  of  profane  author*  caution  and 
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modeHy  th^uld  be  wed,  much  mere  eught  every  thing  like 
raehneet  er  levity  to  be  excluded  frem  the  criticiem  •/  the 
Sacred  Volume. 


The  preceding  are  the  moet  material  canons  for  detennininff 
Tarioua  readings,  which  are  recommended  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics.    They  have 


been  drawn  tip  chiefly  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertations  on 
the  Hebrew  Text,  De  Rossi's  Compendio  di  Critics  Sacra, 
and  the  canons  of  the  same  learned  author,  in  his  Prolego- 
mena so  often  cited  in  the  preceding  pagest  and  from  the 
canons  of  Bauer  in  his  Critics  Sacra,  of  ISmesii,  of  Pfaff, 
Pritius,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Beck,  Muntinghe,  and,  aboTe 
all,  of  Michaelis,  with  Bishop  Marsh's  annotations,  often 
more  Yaluable  than  the  elaborate  work  of  his  author.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON   THE    QUOTATIONS   FROlkff   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT    IN   THE    NEW QUOTATIONS   IN   THE    NEW 

TESTAMENT    PROM   THE    APOCRYPHAL    WRITERS,   AND   FROM   PROFANE    AUTHORS. 


It  is  obvious,  eren  on  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  some  passages  are  cited  in  other  subsequent 
passages ;  and,  in  particular,  that  numerous  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  made  in  the  New.  In  these  refer- 
ences, there  is  frequently  an  apparent  contradiction  or  differ- 
ence between  the  original  and  tne  quotation ;  of  which,  as  in 
the  contradictions  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  fwhich 
are  considered  and  solved  in  the  second  part  of  this  Yoiume), 
infidelity  and  skepticism  have  sedulously  availed  themselves. 
These  seeming  discrepancies,  however,  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone  of  criticism,  instantly  disappear ;  and  thus  the 
entire  harmony  of  the  Bible  becomes  tuUy  evident.  The 
appearance  of  contradiction,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  that  are  found  in  the  New,  is  to  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  view,  namely,  1.  As  to  the  external  form^  or  the 
words  in  which  the  quotation  is  made ;  and,  3.  As  to  the 
internal  fornix  or  the  manner  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
by  the  sacred  writere. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  some 
learned  men,  whether  the  evangelists  and  oUier  writers  of 


the  New  Testament  quoted  tiie  Old  Testament  from  the  He- 
brew, or  from  the  venerable  Greek  vereion,  usually  called  the 
Septuagint*  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  either ;  and  this  appears 
most  probable.  The  only  way  by  which  to  determine  this 
important  question,  is  to  compare  and  arrange  the  texts 
actually  quoted.  Drusius,  Junius,  Glassius,  Cappel,  Hoff- 
man, Eichhom,  Michaelis,  and  many  other  eminent  biblical 
critics  on  the  Continent,  have  ably  illustrated  this  topic ;  in 
our  own  country,  indeed,  it  has  been  but  liule  discussed. 
The  only  writere  on  this  subject,  known  to  the  author,  are 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly  Reffjus  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  tiie  Univereity  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen, 
ana  ti^e  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  (the  tities  of  whose  publications 
will  be  found  in  the  Biblioosafhical  Appendix  to  tiie  second 
volume)  ;s  but  they  have  treated  it  with  so  much  ability  and 
accuracy,  that  he  has  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to 
their  labours  for  great  part  of  his  materials  for  the  present 
chapter.*. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THB  EXTERNAL  rORH  Or  THE  QUOTATIONS  FBOM  THE  OLD  TESTAHENT  IN  THE  NEW. 
%  1.    TABLSS    Of    THE     dVOTATIOITS    TBOX   TBI    BBBBXW    SCBIFTUBX8  ABS   VBOX   TBX    nPTUAOIBT    OBBBK   TXB8I0F,   IB  TBB 


OBDXB   IB    WBIGB   TBXT    OCCUB   IB   TBX   BXW   TMTAMXBT.^ 


1.  Isa.  Til.  14. 

:  Vmjoy  »» rsrpi  p  nn'JM  rre\  npSj^n  run 

Behold,  •  Tirfio  ■hail  concetre,  and  bear  a  easu 
and  ahaU  caU  hia  i ' ' 


Z  Mieah  v.  2. 

»*Vb3  rmnS  y^yt  nn-^K  onV-n^a  nnw 

But  thoo,  Bethlehem  Ephralah.  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out 
of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me,  that  m  to  be 
ruler  of  IsraeL^ 

3.  Hoe.  xi.  1. 

I caUed  mj  aoo  out  of  Egypt 


laa.  vii.  U. 

I^ov  li  wf^tv*^  Iff  ymrrpt  Kn^trmtf*  xm  rt^trmt 
vi'or,  K«i  K<iXirt*(  TO  evc^K  atfTaw  X^jH«v*vt|X. 

Behold  the  Tirgin  shall  eoaceive,  and  bear  a 
•on,  and  thou  shalt  call  hia  name  EnunaaueL 


Micahv.a 
Xs<  TV  B^SXitiM  0i»e(  E^^sSm,  9X.tynrrnt  ii  r«« 
i»vmt  »w  xiXiKrif  lavj's;  ix  rov  ^0(  •gtXiuriTBf, 
T*v  •*»•*  lie  aipx^vTM  TOv  I«-^ai|X. 

Bat,  as  for  thee,  Bethlehem,  thou  house  of 
Ephratha,  art  thou  the  least  [or,  too  little],  to 
become  one  of  the  thousands  of  Judah  1  Out  of 
thee  shall  one  come  forth  to  me,  to  be  the  ruler 
of Israel 

Hot.  zi.  1. 

B^  Ai^^irrow  ft$Tt*mX»vm  T«ri«v«  evrov. 

I  called  his  children  out  of  Egypt. 


SMI  KaXfrsuo'i*  r*  •vtftm  ««t«w  Eftftmw9»nK. 

Behold,  a  virgin  ahall  be  with  child,  and  ahall 
bring  forth  a  son ;  and  they  ahaU  call  hia  name 
lueL 


Matt.  116. 

X«i  9v  Bi|9XiiAi,  yn  Iov^m,  ev}«|(w(  BKmx'o^n  t* 

•V  T«i(   iiyif»CTt9   UvSu'  IS  row  ymp  •(•\i«riT»« 

Jtytufiivoff  im(  voijhmmi  tov  X««i«  ^ov  t«v  tvpa^X.t 

And  thou,  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art 
not  the  least  among  the  princea  of  Judah  :  for  out 
of  thee  shall  come  a  governor  that  ahall  rule  my 
people  IsraeL 

Matt  H.  16. 

Sg  Ai^virrov  ixxXirs  rev  vi*v  /<0v.t 

Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son. 


■  A  Biblkwraphical  Notice  of  the  principal  Treatises  on,  and  Collections 
of;  Various  Readings,  will  be  found  in  the  Afpxzidiz  to  the  second  Volume, 
PAttT  n.  Chap.  III.  Sbct.  IV.  §«  2,  3. 

•  Past  n.  C9ap.  HI.  Ssct.  III. 

•  Besides  the  publications  of  the  vrriters  above  mentioned,  the  author  has 
eoostantly  availed  himself  of  the  researcbea  of  Drusiua  (Parallela  SacraX 
in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Critic!  Sacrl ;— of  Cappel'a  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  C>n 
vol.  i.  pp.  136—172.  of  Prof.  Voxel's  edition) ;— of  Glassins's  Philolocia 
Sacra,  partii.  pp.  1387.  efeq.  (ed.  Dathtl) ;  and  ofMichaelis'sIntrodurtion 
to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Bishop  Marah.  (vol.  i.  pD.  200—246. 470 
— 499.)  Or.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism  have  also  been  occa- 
aionally  referred  to,  aa  well  as  Schlcgelius'a  Dissertatio  de  Agro  aanguinia 
et  ProphetlA  circa  eom  allecat^  in  the  Thesaurua  Disaertationum  Eiegeli- 
earuraad  Nov.  Test  torn.  ii.  pp.  309--34O. 

«  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  had  simpiv  given  the  refer- 
ences to  these  quotations.  They  are  now  faiserted  at  length,  in  order  to  save 
the  student's  time,  and  also  to  enable  him  more  readily  to  compare  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  together ;  and  the  English  version  of  the  passages  is 
annexed  for  the  convenience  of  the  mere  English  reader.  The  text  of  the 
Septoagint  Is  that  termed  the  Vatican :  and  where  there  are  any  material 
variations  in  the  Alexandrine  text,  they  are  briefly  noticed.  The  English 
version  of  the  Scptuagfnt  is  given  from  Mr.  Thompson's  Anglo-American 
traosladon  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  passages  that  have  been 


altered  to  make  them  more  literal),  entitled  "The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  OM  and  New  Oivenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  and  New  Teatamen^ 
translated  from  the  Greek.    Philadelphia,  1808."    In  four  volumes,  Svo. 
k  'Egii.  Codex  Alexandr. 

•  Kaxirai(  Is  the  reading  of  the  Codex  Besc  and  other  MSS.,  beaidea 
aeveralofthe  Ihthera. 

t  This  quotation  agrees  exactlv  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the 
Septuagiat  The  onW  material  difference  is  that  the  evangelist  adds  the 
negative  eul'sjH«(,  which  is  in  neither  of  them.  But  the  Syriac  translation 
reads  it  vrith  an  interrogation,  Num  porta  eel  Art  thou  little  1  And  so 
Archbishop Newcome  has  rendered  it: 

And  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata, 

Art  thou  too  little  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  Judah  1 

Out  of  thee  ahaU  come  forth  unto  me 

One  who  ts  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel. 
The  question,  he  observes,  Implies  the  negative,  which  is  Inserted  in  Matt 
ii.  6.  and  also  in  the  Arabic  veraion.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  aa 
they  now  stand,  are  capable  of  being  pointed  interrogatively.  And  it  it 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Codex  Canubrigienaia  reads  ^i,  moI,  interroga- 
tivelv,  Ihstead  of  ov}aA<«€,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Uie  Old  Italic  version, 
and  bv  Teriullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  Latin  fathers. 

•  Tnis  rendering  otthe  evangelist  agrees  with  the  Greek  verBiaDa  of  8ym- 
maehus  and  Theodotion. 


4.  Jer.  zzxl.  1$. 

foao  Sm  onmn  ^aa  «nj  yor  j  no-a  np 
:  UPM  o  irir^jr  onjn'y  njMD  rr Ja~Sf 

A  voice  wu  heard  In  Rmoiah,  luneDtadoo,  mmd 
bluer  weening ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
refused  to  be  comibrted  for  ner  chiklren,b6eMM 
thejr  vere  not 

O.PanLxiM.«.UU.t»ia  lM.U.IiiL  ZMb.il 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATlOlfS  FBOK 
Jer.  ml.  t& 

#«*«  99  'faftm  «fte«rl«  ^^4*««,  nmt  ukmmiffm,  urn* 

l«*l  <Vt  TOif  «j*tf  a«T«f,  irt  •9M  •*ri». 

There  wu  heerd  It  lUnui,  «  MMind 

Hon,  and  weeping  and  walUng :  Bacbel,  .. ... . 

for  her  ehlUren,  reftiMd  lo  be  eomlMte^  b^ 
oanN  Ibejp  are  Boc 


[Pabt  L  Giir.  IT. 
■iit.M.18. 

K««  •«•  if lAj  trmftutkninvmt.  tr*  mk  ««ri.e 
In  Bama  waa  there  aToiee  beard,  tamenMion, 
niBft  ttachel  wcep- 


tac/er  her  chUdrea,  and  woQid  w(  be  comfoncS^ 
baeanae  ibey  are  not. 


t.  Iaa.jl3^ 

na^l^a  r«r»  nw  -pi  ua  ixioa  irip  Sp 

xnypaS  D'oa'vii  nwD*?  appn  mm  f>*r* 

*•  o  nm  "va-Sa  urn  nvi»  nua  rhm 

•  "\a^  mr 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wUdemee% 
Prenare  je  ibe  wav  of  the  Loan ;  make  atraight 
tai  tne  desert  a  highwaj  for  our  God.    E^erj    forouj 
valleT  ahall  be  exalted,  and  ererj  monntein  and    aTerr 
bill  ahall  be  made  low :  and  the  crooked  ahall  be    erook< 


Iaa.iLS-8L 

#«V4  fittwru  I*  T«  tfnftm'  'Krti^HMwrt  Tfv  |f«v 
Kv^«»«,  nittmi  «««o<ro  rmi  rftCtwf  rt*  B»*9  i#M»». 
Iliftr*  ^Mfsyf  rXiifwIfrvTiii,  «««  var  tftf  a«« 
/B«vr«|T»rf*v*4iinr««*sM«  irrai  •«rr«  i-«  rs»Xi« 

«  !•(•  MMff^t  B««  •^•r««  vara  raft  ''*  ^mrnptw 


A  voice  of  one  eiTing  In  ibe-wildefneai^  Pr^ 
pare  the  wav  of  the  Lord;  make  etrakrbt  the  foadl 
for  our  God.  Bverj  valley  ahaU  be  filed  up ;  and 

^oionntainandhUlbelevelM.    Aadatttba 

:ed  nloeee  ahall  be  made  a  etralght  read;  and 
the  rongn  way  amoolh  plaina.    And  the  gtorj  of 
the  Lora  will  app  ........ 

•ihratkmofOod. 


KaC«f«*«f  sXqSiirfrai.a 

Tbat  kraigfatbefolfiUedwfalcbwaaapokeaby 
tbe  prophet^  Ho  aball  be  oiled  a  Naaarene. 

Malt  ML  3.  Muk  L  &.  Lnhe  Si.  4-4. 

X»fi0«,  tvlitai  »*if  *Tt  raf  TfiCa«c  avT««.>  Ilara 
f a^ayl  rXvfvlartra*,  «a«  «av  0f*«  km  i&et*«( 
r«»'«inilf«vr««'  aai  taTai  rm  ratXfa  »(  •*(««•», 
aai  M  Tfazifat  •!(  ii»vi  Xiiaf.  Km*  •^nmt  vara 
rafi  rt  rwiipa*  tm  •«•••• 

^ne  voice  oi  one  crying  Ib  fbe  wBdeneai)  Pre* 


9  atrai^ ;  and  the  rough  places  plain.  And 

the  gforjr  of  the  Loan  ahall  be  reveatod;  and  all 
Aeah  ahall  aee  it  together 

7.                          Deut  vHI.  a  Dent  vUL  3. 

wn»-Sa-Sp  o  oriitn  mm  naS  onSn-Sy  i6  ^"  ''*  «^^»  ^•^  ^^ra. « ar^^iMf,  axx*  lin 

,,„_^  va»T«    fi/Hiri    va    tm»9fa—fU9m    #*a    rT«/Mrrtf 

..^.^  ^  ^^  ^y  bread  opjy,  bat  by  every  Man  ahal  not  live  by  bread  on|r.  bulb/ evetr 

tiord  that  proeeedeth  out  of  the  monin  of  the  ^lord  ibat  proceedetb  oitt  of  tlMinoalb  or  CkkL 


pare  ve  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  padv 
atnigfat    Bvery  vaBey  ahall  be  filled,  and  ererf 
nMNmtam  and  bio  abel  be  brongbt  tow ;  mi  Oe 
the  reogk 
ledkilnl 


brongbthn 

crooked  shaU  be  made  amlgbt,  and 
waya  ahall  be  made  anodlh ;  wm 
nee  Ibe  Mbrathm  of  Ood 


MntLKi.  LnkelT.i. 

I  oir*  a^Tw  ffwm  ^trtvai  av5fwavc,  "AJl*  mi 
I  ^n^mrt  tuw9p**9p»9m  i*m  w^9^mf(  •fiv. 

a  ehaD  not  Ive  by  breed  aiime,  bnt  by  every 
Ibat  proeeedeth  oet  of  the  moeib  of  God. 


a  PsaL  xcl.  11,  Ig. 

t  Tpan'Saa   tho^S  Vntii*   i^aMTo   ^ 
:  V>jn  laMa  i|urn*  ynmn  o^urhf 

Tw  be  ahall  give  his  angela  charge  over  thee, 
•o  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear 
thee  np  In  i*e<r  handi^  leat  tbou  dnb  thy  foot 


i,  Dent  vl.  16. 

to^rhm  nvn-pM  iwn  i6 
Tboa  dMit  not  tempt  the  Loan  thy  God. 

A  Dent  vf.  13. 

^apn  iwt^  in*n  "pnTH  nin*Tin 
Tboa  abak  fear  the  Lonn  thy  Qo^  and 


11.       Iaa.iz.L,9. 

v^fwj  infill  11131  WTH  ipn  |WitTrt  npa 
to^un  7*7J  fT\*n  i3p  vn  ^n  ^aan  pTiMm 
fTita  yjm  rru  nm  »n  jtm  »:hm  qrn 
:  omSp  fw  nm  mD*ni 

At  the  flrat  be  Igbtly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebu- 
Inn,  and  the  land  orNanhtall,  andafierwarda  did 
more  grlevoiuiy  afflict  Aer  by  the  way  of  the  eea, 
beyond  Jordan,  In  Galilee  of  the  nations.  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  eeen  a  great 
light ;  they  that  dwell  hi  the  land  of  the  ahadow 
of  death,  npon  them  hath  the  UghtaUned. 

U  lea.  III.  4. 

oSaD  iraMam  mt j  Mm  irSn  y3M 

Oar  Inllrmities  he  hath  borne :  And  our  aer* 
lowa  he  hath  carried  theai.  (Bp.  LeielA) 


PaaLatLlUia. 

*0r<  raif  a>^iX»i(  aarw  trriXttra^  vtf«  #•«, 
vt«  f  «ae«Xa(«i  ri  a*  raratf  raif  liu(  r««*  M»t 
XatfMr  uf—rt  m,  /i«v«ri  ar^cat^ffc  wft  X*Sv 
Ttv  W9tm  raw. 

For  he  will  give  bis 
thee,  to  keep  thee. In  i 
hands  they  shaU  beer  thee  up,  lest  thou  snot 
at  sny  tisae  atrike  thy  foot  aptlnat  a  alone. 

Dent.  vl.  1«. 
Own  faavifarf «f  Kwf  10*  rt*  Oiaa  raa. 

Thou  ahalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

DeoL  vl.  13. 
Xw^if*  T*v  Oiav  raa  e*Ci^>l*^i  ■•*  aavia 
XaTMwrf4|.t 
Tb<m  ahah  fov  Om  Lord  thy  i 


Mkt(.lT.t. 

*Oti  ««*.Te<(  a^^iXaif  aavaa  trrtXiirai  nft 
r—,  aai  •■••  X**f**  ■^•c«  n,  #14 van  rftntifn 
trft  X*la»  va*  wim  r99. 

Fbr....be  MmII  give  Ida  angela  charge eoa- 

.  .liee;  and  hi  tibeir  banda  they  shall  bear 

thee  apb  M  at  my  thne  tbou  dMh  thy  fcot 

Matt  W.  7. 
0«s  f««i<aaci«i  Kwf  *•*  rtv  Oia*  r99. 
Tboa  abak  not  tempt  the  Lord  Hiy  God. 

Mattlv.ia 
Xwf  tiv  rt*  •!•*  raw  ■rparaaf^raif,  sa<  sara  ^Mta 

XaT»(    - 


KaT*i«rf««. 
Go^aadMnn       Tboa  ahalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Go^ 
only  abak  tbou  oarve. 


Iaa.ix.1.8. 
Xa^  XalaaXaa  %  yn  Kef  >aXo«A  sm  •<  JC**««« 
a7  Tfv  vaf ax*av  aa«  ««f a*  raa  lo«f avtw  TaXfXata 
Taa  tlva*.  *0  Xaaf  I  «f  f«afiM«a«(t  la  raavt*,  t^ir* 
faff  /uym'  ol  aaraiaaaarof  ir  x*f**  *****  ^evovaa, 
f  wff  Xa^i)rt<  le  v^aff. 

Wtth  regard  lo  the  ragkM  of  Zabalon,  tbebuid 
of  NephtbaHm,  and  the  reat  who  InhabK  the  aee 
abore,  and  beyond  Jordan,  GalUee  of  the  natfona ; 
ve  people  who  walk  In  darkness.  behoM  a  great 
Hght  I  and  ye  who  dwell  lo  a  region, '"  -^  -■  ' 
death,  on  yon  a  Ught  ahan  shine. 


only 

Matt  W.  18b  16. 
r«  Zm$—Km,  MM  yn  Htp^mKafi,  tta*  ^miua9^ 
■rtfav  m  U^lavM,  raXiXaia  raa  t^wv.  '0  X*t( 
I  adl«^f*aff  or  ra*T«i  a*t»  ^mf  ^ya,  8a«  t»4« 
KalqA»<*0*<  "  Xof*****  raia^araraa  faff  aatriiXif 
aaT04ff.i* 

The  landof  ZaboloB,  and  tbe  tand  of  Nephtht* 
Dm,  ^  the  way  of  the  aea,  beyond  Jordsn,  Gali- 
lee of  tbe  GentOes ;  the  people  which  nt  in  duk* 
_     „     neaa  aaw  great  Hght :  and  to  them  which  ntiothe 
ahade  of   region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  la  spnmg  op. 


laa-MLi. 
Ovraff  vaff  i^utfttmt  kftmv  ftft;  «•• 
S^wvarai. 

Thia  man  bearalb  away  oar  ain% 
lab&aorrow. 


Matt  vM.  17. 
I/MMT        Arrtrvof  mw^§9t*mt  4/mm>  iXaSa,  i 

•Carrart*. 

andfornabe       Blasaelf  took  ear 


«  napaaXqfiii'ai.   Codex  Alezandr. 

•  The  quotation  in  Matthew  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  bat  not 
whh  the  Beptuaglnt  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  It  mi|At  possibly  be  taken  from 
aome  other  translslkm.    <Oo  the  Quotationa.  p  27.) 

•  As  the  evangelist  cites  the  Prophett  hi  the  plural  number,  k  la  highly 
probable  that  this  passsge  is  not  a  qtiotatioa  from  any  partlcuter  prophet, 
but  a  citation  denoang  the  humble  anddeapised  conditkNi  of  the  Messiah,  aa 
described  by  the  prophets  in  general,  end  especiaUy  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
(See  Dr.  Hunt's  sermon  oo  Matt  ii.  23.,  at  the  end  of  hla  "  Obaervatlons  on 
several  paasases  hi  the  Book  of  Proverbs,"  pp.  17D— IflS.)  Though  the 
words,  he  9htulbeeaaeda  JVasorene,  are  not  to  be  found  lo  the  wrktiifs of 
the  prophets,  yet  ss  the  thing  intended  by  them  Is  of  freauent  occurrence, 
the  anpllcation  ia  made  with  sufficient  propriety.  The  Israelites  despised 
the  Galileans  in  general,  but  eapedally  the  Nasarenes ;  who  were  so  c«m' 
temptible  as  to  be  subjects  of  ridicule  even  to  tbe  Galileans  themselves. 
Hence,  Nasartne  waa  a  term  of  reproach  proverbiallv  given  to  any  despi- 
cable worthless  person  whstever.  Wherefore  since  ine  prophets  (particu- 
larly those  above  referred  to)  have,  in  many  parte  of  their  wnilngs,  foretold 
that  the  Meaaiah  should  be  rejected,  despised,  and  traduced,  they  have  in 
reality  predicted  that  he  should  be  called  a  Ndxartne,  And  the  evangelist 
justly  reckons  Christ's  dwelling  bi  Naxareth,  among  other  thinsa,  a  com- 
pletion of  theee  predictioas ;  because,  in  tbe  course  of  liis  pubfie  Hfe,  the 
eircumstsnoa  of  hia  having  been  educated  in  that  town  was  frequently 
objected  to  bimaa  a  matter  of  scorn,  sod  waa  one  principal  reason  wbv  hla 
countrymen  woold  not  receive  bioL  (John  L 10^  and  ttt.  41.  OB.)  Dr.  Mae* 


knlgbt*8  Bannooy,  veL  L  p.  83.  Bvo.  edit  Bee  alao  BoaenmlOer,  CofaiSe^  wd 

'" onthist 


other  eommentaiora  on  this  text 
4  *or««(  xitaff.    Codex  Alejcandr. 

•  Taa  •tea  it/trnw.    Codex  Alexandr. 

•  Thia  quotadon  agrees  In  sense,  thoogh  not  exactly,  wldi  die  Hebrew, 
end  alao  wkhihe  Septoashit  The  whole  of  tt  occun  bi  Lake  ilL  4-4.  sad 
the  first  part  la  Matt  HlTf.  and  Mark  L  a 

«  n^aravvaniff.    Codex  Ales.  •  Ka5«^*a(.    Codex  AK& 

•  Kat  ra4a.    Codex  AleX.  ^ 

>•  Theee  words  are  not  an  exaeC  tnnslsllon  of  the  Hebrew ;  snd  Dr.  Rui- 
dolph  observes  that  it  Is  dlfflcolt  to  make  aenee  of  tbe  Hebrew  or  of  tM 
Bngtieh  hi  the  order  hi  which  the  words  at  preaent  atand.  But  tbe  dlffl* 
culty,  he  thhika,  may  easily  be  obviated,  by  reroovtag  the  firrt  six  words  of 
las.  Ix.  snd  joining  them  to  the  former  chapter,  aa  ttiey  are  ia  all  the  old 
verstona :  And  then  the  worda  may  be  thus  rendered :  J«  theftrmer  ttme 
made  vUe,  or  debaeed,  the  landqfZaMtm,  and  the  UxmdofN^AtaU,  «•  the 
Utter  time  ehatt  make  it  ghriome.  The  way  t^theeea,  4^  A  prophecy 
most  signally  fulfilled  by  our  9avfcMir*a  appearance  and  resideaee  in  thete 
parts.  The  evavelist,  from  the  first  part  of  tbe  aentence,  takes  only  m 
kMd^ZabuUm,  and  the  tand  ^NephthaUm.  What  follows  is  snenct 
and  almost  literal  trsnalatton  of  the  Hebrew :  only  for  O^aSm,  weMb 

Kaa5^^»aff,  »at.  How  properly  tbla  prophecy  ia  cited,  and  m'^^^ 
rfcwr.aeekr.Mede'amnroaMarkLaU.  BCr. Lowtta^^MMMoa 
lie.  Is.  and  Btobop  Lo«tb*a  Innalatkm.  (Bandog  o«  the  «aMadaa% 
p.  SB-) 


Bbct.  I.  §  l.l 
13. 


Hbt.Tl.e. 
narwVi  >nion  ion  *a 
desired  more/  and  not  aacriflce. 

14w  ftaL  Ui.  1. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  Hf  THE  NEW. 

Hos.vl.0. 
1  desire  mercj  nOber  than  nerillce. 


395 


Behold  I  will  send  mj  measenger,  and  he  ahall 
prepare  the  way  before  me. 

1&  laa.  xtli.  1-4. 

^nnj  'i^w  nnxn  n^na  unnnH  nap  \n 
•«r^  hVi  ppn  i6  :  iMi*  D'u'j  B0ro  v*^  *m"» 

*BAVC  mn%  nDi6  nu3^  i6  nro  rmvAi 

Behold  my  servant  whom  1  uphold,  mhie  elect 
in  whom  my  soul  dellfhl^h :  I  have  pat  my 
spirit  upon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to 
the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor 
eaune  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street  A 
bruised  reed  shell  he  not  break :  and  the  smokinc 
flax  shall  he  not  quench :  he  shall  bring  forth 
iudfinent  unto  truth.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged,  till  he  have  aet  judgment  In  the 
earth :  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law. 


16. 


.  vt  9, 10. 


1©  prn  n^i^yi  naan  vrim  ntn  oynrsh  ]}o»n 
am  pa>  laaSi  ynr^  rjmai  vj^a  nun* 

Hear  ye  indeed,  but  tmderstand  not :  And  see 
ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of 
this  people  fiit,  and  make  their  eyes  heavy,  and 
shot  their  eyea;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  bear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed. 


21.  Lev.  xix  la 

twa  'xrh  nanw 

Thon  ahalt  love  thy  neighbour  aa  thysel£ 


Bfal.lil.  1. 

BehoM  I  send  forth  my  messenger,  and  he  wtU 
ejmmine  the  way  before  me. 

Isa.  zM.  1-4. 

T«  «»•«#■•  ffv  ••>'  •vrov,  »fiTt¥  r9»i  t^vtrtv  •(eicri*. 

Ov  Kixpag*r«<,  •vit  mynrtt^  »»i»  tutovT^Ttrui  i(« 

3nmv  agoirit  ii^iriV'— Xj»f  ivt  rm  •vdfutri  mvrtv 
c5vi|  •Xvievrt*. 

Jacob  M  my  servant,  I  win  uphold  him ;  Israel 
t«  my  chosen  one,  my  soul  hath  embraced  him. 
1  have  put  ray  spirit  upon  him ;  he  will  publish 
judgment  to  the  nations :  be  wtti  not  cry  aloud, 
nor  urge  with  vehemence,  n.-ir  will  his  voice  be 
heard  abroad.  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break, 
nor  will  he  quench  smoking  daz,  but  will  brin< 
forth  judgment  unto  truth,— and  in  hia  name  ahau 
the  nations  trust  (or  hope). 


Matt.IjLia.xa.7. 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  aacrtfiee* 
Matt  xi.  10.  Mark  I.  2.  LukevlL27. 

Ifov,  tym  •vorrtXXw  toi  myyiK9v  ffv  Wf9  itm* 
Tmwv  r«i  hi  it»r«rs(«M-i<  Ttfv  ii9»  ro*  t/^wfrvir 
ro«.» 

Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  (ace^ 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee. 

Matt  zil.  18-91. 
litOf  I  wmt  MOO,  jv  w^tTirM  I  myuwnr^f  ^M,  ■«« 
Sv  •«{*»ir«'fi'  n  ^«X4  /»»v  S^nrm  to  mv/tm  jhow  •«-• 
•VTOv,  ••«  tifirtw  Toif  •fvort*  mwmyytKit.  Ovm 
•pin<,  ow^o  tif»vyunt,  ovf*  «»ovri<  rtf  ov  ratf 
»Xmti>m((  t^v  f vi'I*  avTOv.  XiAKmfft  «^vTiTpi/». 
^<vt»  e«  KATia^fi,  s4«  Xifov  Tv^o^ivof  »«  •^troi* 
tm{  mw  okCmXii  ii;  ¥»%»i  r«v  xftrtv  Km*  •*  t« 
•ve^ari  Mvrew  i^i|  iXvtowri.a 

Behoid  my  aervant  whom  I  have  cboaen,  mr 
betoved  hi  whom  mv  soul  is  well  pleased.  1  wiU 
put  my  spirit  upon  hhn,  and  he  shall  show  Judg- 
ment to  the  Gentilea.  He  shall  not  strive  nor 
cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the 
streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and 
smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send 
forth  judgment  unio  victory.  And  hi  his  name 
shall  the  Gentiles  trust 


17.  Peal  IxvUI.  2. 

:  onp-^iD  nwrx  nj^*3M  yo  Sroa  nnnfiH 

Twin  open  my  mouth  In  a  parable;  I  wiUotter 
dark  sayings  or  old. 

1&  Isa.  xxix.  13. 

\3by  ^jTiaa  rnfivai  roa  nrn  opn  rai  »a 
:  mo'^D  o'wit  nwo  'Ph  onm^  »nm  udd  pm 

This  people  draw  near  me  with  their  month, 
and  with  their  lipa  do  honour  me,  but  have 
removed  their  heart  for  from  me :  and  their  fear 
toward*  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men. 

IS.  Gen.U.a4. 

pan  1DM  nm   rarrw  miraTjn  ]yhp 
urm  -va^  vm  inma 

Therefore  ahaB  a  man  leave  hla  fother  and  his 
mother,  and  shaU  cleave  unto  hia  wiiiB,  and  they 
ahaUbeo— -"•-  ^  ' 


Isa.  vi.  »-ll. 

Asoti  aaewriTi,  «»i  o«  /tn  ^vfirTi,  »ai  /Bxivovric 
$Kt^tTtf  %mt  ov  /»i|  tinn,  S,irmx»vin  ymp  n  xmpif 
rov  Xaew  rovrov,  »mt  roif  •n*  avrw  fim^tmf  n*»v. 
^mVf  K«i  Te«(  •p$mKffv(  ixmftpvTmw^  /ftiijrOTf  timTt 
TOif  e^fMXjHOJC,  ••*  Toif  mTtw  «mo«rwr<,  xm*  ti| 
xnftf  rvvmrtf  xm*  iw*rrpi^mr*f  urn*  ««roM»<  •*• 
Tev«. 

By  hearing,  ye  shall  hear,  though  ye  may  not 
understand ;  and  seeing,  ye  shall  see,  though  ye 
may  not  perceive.  For  the  heart  of  this  people 
Is  stupified,  and  their  eara  are  dull  of  hearing; 
and  they  have  shut  their  eyes,  that  for  a  while 
they  may  not  aee  with  their  eyesL  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  tnehr  hearts,  and 
return  that  I  may  heal  them. 

PsaL  UzviU.  2. 

AvvS*  "  'MpaCeXaic  re  rro^a  mow,  f9»y^*/u** 
wfQKnM»T»  •«••  «px«i«. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parablea ;  I  wfll  utter 
darkaayhigaofoU. 


90.  Exod.  XX.  13—16. 

•iwn  i6  rann  th  yotrrm)  xsmrrnt  naa 
XV'B'  IP  TP"a  rupn  k"?  ajjn  mS 

Honour  thy  ftther  and  thy  mother.  Thonshalt 
BOtkiU.  Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
nhah  not  steal  Thou  shaU  not  bear  false  witness 
t  thy  neighbour. 


Isa.  xxix.  13. 

Eyytl^$*  /ft  I  Kuo(  e«TO(  iir  xm  rr^/tairt  avTOW, 
aai  iv  ro<(  xiiXinv  avTg»v  Ti^ort  ^i,  ij  it  xapfia 
avrw*  vop^w  mjr$x$t  »w'  t/t9v'  /tmrnv  ii  riCovrat  ^i, 
{ifamovTicivraX/iaTa  air$p««-«v  xat  itimTx»Ktmi. 

This  people  draw  near  to  me  with  their  mouth ; 
and  vrlth  their  lipa  they  honour  me,  but  their 
heart  is  far  fh>m  me :  And  In  vain  do  they  vror- 
ahip  me,  teaching  the  commands  and  doctrines 
of  men. 

Gen.  II.  94. 

*X*i«ir  TMTOo  saTaX«t4>t*  av4p«*s^r  ror  «r»ripa 
avro«  xm*  rnv  piiiTipa,  aat  wf9TX»KX.n9nr»rmt  «poc* 
mv  yvvmtxm  avrow  aai  i«-trra<  oi  tv  t*t  rafxa 
tt*m9. 

Therefore  a  roan  shaU  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shaU  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they 
two  shaU  be  one  flesh. 

Exod.  XX.  12—16. 

Ti^a  TO*  «raripa  row,  xs>  t^v  mttrtfrn  r*tt — Ow 
f*9*xtvriit'  Ow  xk»^t*('  Ov  90i>iwni(.S    Ov  ^ivf^- 

iM«ervpi|0'i««. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.— Thon 
ahalt  not  commit  adulterv.— Thou  shalt  not  steal 
—Thou  shalt  not  comnut  murder.— Thon  shalt 
not  bear  false  wimess. 

Lev.  xix  18. 
Xat  mymirnrtif  to*  vXtirto*  rov  At  rtavrtv. 

And  thou  ahalt  love  thy  neighbour,  aa  thyself. 


BCstt.  xiii.  14, 16.  Acts  xxvOi.  aSt  97.  Marklv.lZ 
LukeviillO. 

Axoii  axovr«Ti,  xai  tv  Ml  rvMfi' aa*  ^XiWovrif 
$Ki^iri^  xm*  ov  ftn  *^i|T«.  Erctyjitvin  ymp  n  xap^ia 
TOu  Xaov  TOVTOv,  aa<  rowf  vn  /Bapivf  iixovrav,  xmt 
T«v(  oflaXpievf  avTMV  ixa^i^vrav,  pmirari  *tt»r* 
TOi(  •^9mK^9*tf  xm*  retf  mrtv  axevvMcri,  aat  ti| 
xmft*m  9V9mr*f    xm*    twtrrfi^mv-*,    aai    laro/fta* 

•WTOtff.S 

By  hearing  ye  ahan  hear,  and  ahatt  not  under- 
stand :  and  seeing  ye  ^sil  see,  and  shsll  not  per- 
ceive :  for  this  people's  heart  Is  waxed  gross,  and 
tAet'r  ears  are  nuU  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they 
have  closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  ahould 
be  converted,  and  1  ahould  heal  them. 

Matt  xiU.  36. 
Avoigw  (V  irapaCeXaif  to  rrtfu*  ^ov,  »pav^9ftmt 
Kfxpv/t^tva  air*  xaraCoXiK  xerjHov. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  pairables ;  I  vrlU  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Matt  XV.  8,  9. 

Eyy*}^n  ff*  I  Xao(  ouroc  t«  rre^aTi  awrav,  sal 
TOi(  X«*Xfr<  ^1  Tt^a*  q  it  xmpl*m  mvtmv  ir»ffm 
mwtxi*  ajr*  f /«ev* /ftar^v  Ji  nCovTai  #if,  S*SmTx*9T*g 
St5mTxmK*mt^  »¥rmKf»mrm  av9p«*3r«v.« 

This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 

mouth,  ana  honoureth  me  with  f Aetr  lips :  but 

their  heait  is  far  from  me.    But  in  vain  do  they 

worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrbea  the  com- 

of  men. 


Matt  xix.  6. 
*Em«i*  tootov  xaTaXii^fi  avflpavOfTO*  vrarfpaS 
xa<  Ti|v  ifTipa,  xm*  vperxoXX«9««-iTat  Tti  yvwmtxt 
avTOv*  xm*  irovra*  ei  «ov  •*(  rapxa  tt*m9.^ 

For  this  cause  shaU  a  msn  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  'nnd  they 
twain  shan  be  one  flesh. 

Matt  xix.  18, 19 

Ov  ^ovovntc  Ov  /f*  x«vrt({'  Ov  xXi^^tic  O* 
i|/iv{oAMpTvpi|ni{*  T*ftm  TOr  iraTipa  ve*  xai  ti|V 
/tnripm. 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adukery :  thou  shalt  not  steal :  thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness:  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother. 

Matt  xix.  19.  xxii.39. 
Aymm^Tttt  rev  vXiirtov  «^v  (t|  roavror. 

Thou  shah  love  thy  neighbour,  as  thyaelf. 


>  Thia  quotation  dlfTers  from  the  Hebrew  and  all  the  old  versions  in  these 
two  particulars :  the  words  «pe  vpoo-wa-ov  «-ov  are  added,  and  what  is  in 
Hebrew  ^Jfi*>,  before  me.  Is  rendered  i^irpor^f*  rov,  b^ore  thee.  For  the 
reason  of  this  difference  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  but  by  supposing  some 
Corruptions  crept  into  the  ancient  copies ;  the  sense  is  much  the  same. 
(Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  2B.) 

•  This  quotatfon  by  no  means  screes  with  the  Septnagint  version,  whose 
authors  have  obscured  this  propnecy  by  adding  the  words  Jacob  and  /«• 
roef,  which  sre  not  hi  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  probablytaken  from  some 
old  translation  agreetaig  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  The  only  difflculty 
Is  hi  the  words  i-i  a»  txCax^  t*t  nxor  rnr  xp.rir.  But  If  by  Mro  we  un- 
derstand the  eauee  under  trial,  then  to  tend  forth  hie  cause  unto  truth, 
win  be  to  carry  the  cauae,  and  vindicate  Its  truth ;  which  agrees  in  sense 
with  txCax^  i<(  vixo(  mv  xpir»».    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  28.) 

•  This  quotation  is  taken  ahnoat  verbatim  from  the  Beptuaglnt,  wbicli 
.  baa  awTwv  after  et^ax^voc  hi  the  Codex  Alexandr.    In  the  Hebrew  the 

aenae  la  obscured  by  falae  pohiting.     If,  inatead  of  reading  It  in  the 
Imperative  mood,  we  read  It  in  the  indicative  mood,  the  aense  win  ba ;  ye 
thuU  hemr  but  not  underaiand:  and  ye  ehaU  eee  but  nU  perceive.    This 
VoL-L  2R 


people  hath  made  their  heart  fat,  and  have  made  their  eare  heavy  ana 
ehut  their  eyes,  Ac  which  sgrees  in  sense  with  the  Evangelist  and  with  the 
Septuasint,  as  weU  as  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  but  not  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  Wo  have  the  same  quotation,  word  for  word.  In  Acts 
xxviii.  26.  Mark  and  Luke  refer  to  the  same  prophecy,  but  quote  It  only 
In  part.    (Dr.  Randolph,  n.  29.) 

«  The  quotation  in  this  passage  of  9t  Bfaahew*s  Gospel  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Septnagint  than  to  the  Hebrew  text,  especially  \n  the  clause 
Mirenv  it  nCovra*  /H«_tn  vetin  do  they  worship  me;  which  m  found  in  the 
Septnagint.  but  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  retained  by  the  Evangelist 
The  verbal  differences,  however,  show  that  an  exact  quotation  was  not 
intended.  (Scott.)  Oriesbach's  reading  makes  the  quotation  still  tesa  exact, 
and  shows  that  the  MS&  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  sometimes  altered 
from  the  Seotuasint 

•  The  Codex  Alexandr.  has  t«  yvtmix*  for  a-pac  rur  >^vaix«*. 

•  AuTov  \m  added  by  the  Codex  Ephremi  and  other  MSS. 

1.  Thia  quotation  agreea  with  the  Hebrew,  excepting  that  the  word  for  fwe 
la  there  omitted.  But  it  ought  to  be  inaeited  hi  the  Hebrew  text,  aa  we 
have  already  aeen  in  p.  996.  supra. 

•  Ov  f  oMvriic  •«  /ftx$vTt*f  t«  xk$'^$*t,    Cbdex  Alexandr. 


vs.        Zech.  Ix  9;  (and  m«  In.  tztt.  11.) 
run  oSm»"na   yfry\  p^i-na  nuD  ^J 
"tiDTT^p  am  ^sp  inn  jnrui  ?n»  fS  ma^  -pte 

:  numria  Tr^jn 
Rejoice  ireirflj,  O  dauchter  of  Zion ;  ehoul,  O 
dftognter  or  Jenmlem ;  oehokl,  Uij  king  cometh 
unto  thee.  He  »  just  end  heTiof  eerratkNi,  lowlj. 
and  ridkiff  apoa  eo  aaei  even  upon  e  colt  the  ImI 
ofaiiaaa. 

SS.     PwLTitt.3.aorBi«IiehTenioo.) 

tp  mo*  c^pjn  O'V^v  *w 

Oat  of tbe  nioathe  of  babea  and  aockUiifa  tlwa 
baat  ordained  atreogtiu 

M.  FaaL  ejcfffl.  2St,  f& 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIOIVB  FROM 


Zech.  U.  9. 

wvt^vytct  «•!  vwXm  viov. 


[PabtLCmat.!? 

HattziLBL 


Rejoice  ezceediofly,  O  danititer  ofSionj  iub&« 
proclaaiation,  O  daugbter  of  Jeraaalem.  BebokL    comelli 
thj  klof  ia  coming  lo  thee ;  he  is  righteous  and    and 
having  aalvation.    He  la  meek,  and  mounted  on    eaa. 
an  aa^  even  a  joung  colt. 


Ten  ye  tbe  danghter  of  Bioa,  Behold  thy  Um 
>meth  onto  thee,  meek  and  aiaiiK  apon  u  mu, 
yi  (More  eametlf,  eren)  a  cok  ine  fi9al  of  n 


nato 


PaaL  Till.  & 

l»  CTt^arsc  vnwtmp  »•«  >i|Xji(*irT«v  umrnprtrm 

mt»9w. 

Out  of  tbe  mouth  of  babea  andaucUtaga  thoa 
baat  perfected  praiae. 

PaaL  exviiL  2^  aSL 

The  atone,  which  tbe  builders  rejected,  tbe 
aame  ia  become  the  bead  of  the  comer.  Thia 
waa  from  the  Lord  (or,  tbe  Lord'a  doing) ',  and  it 
ia  wonderftil  in  our  eyea. 

Kzod.  111.  8. 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  ftther,  the  God  of  Abra- 
bam,  and  the  God  of  laaac,  and  tiM  God  of  Jacob. 

Deut^.  & 
Aymwnms  K»fi«v  to»  Bft  rt«   ■(   ^K^i   rnt 

tXnc  V4(  }«»•/*•««  row. 

Thou  ahalt  love  tlie  Lord  thy  God  with  thy 
whole  ondertandlng,  and  wBh  thy  whole  aouL 
and  with  thy  whole  might. 

PaaL  ex.  1. 

If*,  imf  m*  ^  T«vc  ixtpovf  ro«  vmvo'l***  r»r 
mtftf  r*«. 

The  Lord  aald  onto  my  Lord,  Sit  at  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  IbotstooL 

Zech.  dU.  7. 

nar«(««  T»r  «r«»/ii*a,  smi  ^larae^nrlirtvTM 

TB  Vf eesra  rtic  «r«</iMC.« 

Bmlte  the  ahepherd,  and  the  aheep  of  the  flock 
aball  be  acaltered  abroad. 

»•  Zech.  jd.  13.  Zech.  xi.  13. 

"vrps  -wB  v*«  "TIB  -ttivrSB  voiSm         ?•*•«  ■•^••^  •!«  ''^  x»»»vT,^.«r,  »«f  ««ty«^i 

n"»x  TTTP  -pTTin  ipan  dvtv  nnpB>  om?jm   „.  ,xac»»  «•,  Tp»«Bo»r»  «p^v^*»(  ■•!  iviCaxe* 

•  Tlltl"7Mt     nVP        ••«»«  •«(  T»»  •MOV  XwflOW,  <*(  to  X«MVT«f«OV. 

Ca«  tt  unto  the  potter;  a  aopdly  price  that  I  Put  them  into  the  amellhig  fbmace,  and  I  win 
waa  prised  at  of  them.  And  I  took  the  thirty  aee  whether  It  ia  pfxwf,  iolike  manner  aa  I  have 
iM«ee«  of  aUver,  and  cast  them  to  tbe  potter  fai  the  been  proved  by  them.  So  I  took  tbe  thirty  piecea 
houae  of  the  Lomk  of  ailvor,  and  threw  them  down  in  the  houae  of 

the  Lord,  Ibr  tbe  amelting  furnace. 


MaltzzLUL 

mrt*. 

.  Out  ofthenMMMh  of  babes  and 


:mo  rnS  nrmi  o^aun  «md  pB 
:  w^j^jra  rwSw  w^rx  rm  nn^n  mm 

The  atone  mMc*  the  buiUera  reAiaed,  la 
become  the  head  ton*  of  the  comer.  Thb  la 
the  Loan'a  doing,  and  it  iamarveOoos  in  oar  eyeSi 

96^  Bxod.ill.8. 

pnr  ^rfrB  omaB  i.-6b  f  »  vhtu  >3bi 
aj>p*  >nSBi 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  fttber,  the  God  of  Abn- 
bam,  the  God  of  laaae,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

».  Deot  vi.  & 

irw-Saai  -paS  Saa  t^Vb  mm  nB  nanBi 
♦  "pBo^aai 

TboQ  ahalt  love  tbe  l4Nm  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  aool,  and  with  all  thy 


27.  Paal.  ex.  I. 

Ta*B  miFB-Tp  y»D^S  ar  vibS  mm  dbj 
x'^iT>  on 

The  Loan  aald  unto  my  Lord,  flit  thou  at  my 
right  bamj^  untU  1  make  thine  enemiea  thy  foot- 


KBLxxLO.    MarkxiLlO.    Lake  xz.  17.   Aeti 
Iv.n. 

A(0oir  4*  mw*t9**itmmmv  ot  otKOlo^fvrric,  e^»{ 
yt9*n%n  •*«  MfaX^v  ymtimi-  wuf»  K»^ts«  lytntt 
M«ri|,  ••*  irr*  ^aw^arr^  •*  epd^aX/ia*;  iiM«'. 

The  atone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
aame  la  become  the  bead  of  the  comer:  thii  ii 
the  Lord'a  doing,  and  kla  manreDouainoorefei. 

MaltxzlLaS.  lfarkzU.9B.  Lakezz.37. 

Mym  ai/ii  &OtOf  ACfaa^,  aa«  i  eoof  iraax,sai  I 
OiO|  Iaft«C. 

I  am  Om  Oodof  Abrahnob  and  the  Godof  iMte, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Malt  xxiL  ST.  Mark  zii.  3a  Lake  z.S7. 

con,  aai  If  ix«  T*  4«x<l  ro»,  >••  •*  2x4  rv  l«aMMl 

rov.a  . 

Thoa  ahak  love  tbe  Lord  thy  God  wkh  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  aUlby  aoo^and  wkhall  thy  idmL 

Mattxxtt.44.  Mukxtt.3S.  Lake  zr  42. 

S«Vfr  I  K«^i0(  xm  t»ftm  /(•«,  Kalow  <s  ji{««* 
/low,  lv(  ar  ^»  r*«(  fXl^**  raa  ««••>•<*•»  t«* 
voltivro*. 

The  Lord  said  onto  my  Lor4  flit  then  on  aiy 
right  han^  onUl  1  make  thine  enemiea  th j  fool- 


98.  Zech.  ilil.  7. 

"^mn  pnam  nrwr*  in 

flmlte  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  bs 
scattered. 


Halt  xxvi.  31. 

Ifaraga  Tt»  «rei^fra,  aai  ^tarso^«><H«nr«i  t« 
VfoCara  r«(  «ot^v«c. 

I  wiO  amite  tbe  shepbenj^  and  the  sheep  of  tfis 
Bock  sbaU  be  acaltered  abroad. 

Matt  xzvll.  g^  10. 

Xa<  fXaCo*  xm  r^iaaorra  af)r«^iMyT««  xt^vm 
rtri^t^ivew,  Iv  •ri^nvavro  aa-o  vlmv  lrfm^K.  tmi 
ttmmm*  aara  m  t«v  a^'pov  row  st^/u»f,  «•!• 
rvTira^i  /tot  Xvpto(.» 

And  they  took  the  thirty  nleees  of  aUver.  the 
price  of  blm  that  waa  vakied,  whom  they  of  tbe 
chUdren  of  larael  did  value :  and  gave  them  ibr 
the  pQtter*a  flekl,  as  the  Lord  appoSaied  me. 


>  ThIa  quotalion  aeema  to  be  taken  from  two  prophecieiL  vis.  laa.  IxU. 
iij'?^!?al[f*\r^*iy  f •  ?  tje  AitirA/er  qf  £im,  behold  thp  ealvatian 
eomefA-andfrom2ech.Jx.9.  The  hitter  pan  tfreea  more  exacUy  with 
tbe  Hebrew  than  with  tbe  fleptuagint;  only  both  Saint  Matthew  and  the 

" ' ~  ^  JSStrr^^J  -^  •«*«*«  ^  '9'  q^fc«^    (Br. 


fleptnaglot  i 


■*v|*Maa^in  avoui    iw    UBTa   n ^, 

Randolph  on  the  Quotation^  p.  SB.) 

•  lUfStmt.    Codex  Alexanor. 

•  The  Vatican  edkfoo  of  the  Septnaghit  here  tranalatea  laaS.  bv  r.e 
^«o..«  ««  aA3f«»Af»l«mli..#).'B3^theAIexMdriand^ 

(•MfO  between ;  be  aTao  puu  .>  Ix,  for  .^  4x,f  agreeably  to  U^e  Hebrew' 
and  he  leavea  out  the  totter  ctouae.  u^ii  att  tlX  ttrenlt^  St  M^ric  e^ 

JPTw  *f»^»Pll:)    The  variation  from  the  Beptuagint  and  Hebrew  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  meaning.    Mr.  flcott  Uiinka.  with  ami  nmhahiiit. 
that  the  EvangeUsto,  under  th?leacbl.i^'the  ll5ylS?rff^Te'^S^ 
^  of  thto  first  and  great  comroandmeu  in  the  moilmVfjSci  hlS^ 

SS32e  WlSrew!"*'  ^^^^  ^  '"^  "^  f^Pi^^^uSSpti 

u.*  iK*.]!"  *•  "»#nc  of  the  Alezwdrine  MB.  of  the  fleptoadnt.  ekcent- 
ALw^Jii;?^^"''  '5^/r-L-'  ^«»««^«.  lnate5Sf7PT*!^.7We 
Arabic  veraioa  agrees  with  Saint  Matthew;  and  Dra.  Randolph  a£d  Owen 

fa?VftlS>«  ir.tef*!?^'*  *•  "•^"^  ^"*'»'  to  be  read  TB  matead  of  Tn, 
gant  in  loc.  Kennicoa'a  Diaaertatio  Generalla,  §  44.  Rudolph  on  the  Qiu^ 
fiutona,  p.  30.    Owen  on  the  Modea  of  Qootatlim,  p.  g^'^  ""  "«  **"•• 

•  Thia  citation  la  attended  with  no  small  difflcultT  The  Bronha^**  la 
iXSrif'St'i,^).'  **"'  K^  ?~^»^  »?  aSch  projhe5?l*a  Sb?ftS.d 
M^dV^  5ih  IPnTfite.?  i ^"»<"',»>'rt  neither  do  fhe  words  there 
perreeuy  agree  with  Seint  Matthew'a  citation.  Some  cridca  are  of  ODlnlon 
•**^..*"  IT^I  **"  crept  Into  Saint  Matthew'a  copy;  and  Srt  lEp  Us  iSSS 
written  by  the  tranaertbera  instead  of  2.x.  orib£  tLewordhaa  b^  intmr 

KSSLh^'SibSrSi  a  **r!;rr*.*^  ^^  wo!? li  oiSSed  W:  MsS'ty 
»neaOach  numbered  3J.  (of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centurvX  and  IS7  /of 

Ste.r^J'o^SS'Sii*  «??K^i  ?^?~^  ^  *°  the^Sdc^  Greek  ver- 
h^Au^M  SSSLTfih^va^iSS'^^^w"**"'  S*"'  manuacripto  cited 
iLS^?^'  I  ^^f.  ****»  ***  c»ted  by  Lueaa  Brugenala.  Grieabech'a 
MS.  22.  (ofihe  eleventh  century) reada  2lxa..««,  whi?h  woid  ia  iJiofoDnd 

hiiki  Bosebttts,  conjectured  that  this  was  the  tnwrsadhig.   cKi --^^' 


critics  have 
called  Zechariah' 


thouffht  that  the  ntaith,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cbaniera  of  what  li 

mah'a  Prophecy  were  realjy  written  by  Jeremiah,  and  ihey 

have  certainly  aaaifned  very  probable  foaanna  for  such  opmioo  both  from 

the  matter  and  atyle.    (Seellir.  HammondonHeb.  viii.  9.      '   ' 


np.786--833.         

Pnelect  Poet.,  Lect  xxl. 
where  reaaona  are 


Mode's  Work!, 


Bp.  Kidder'a  Demoot  of  Meaalah,  part  U.  p.  I9fi,  Ac  Lowth,' 

'ictxjrf.    See  also  Volume  a  Pait  VL  Chap.  VIL  p.  SBb!; 

.      .     _    ^  -_-  -  e  •rt"^?  to  •Jww  that  theae  chanters  were  actualfy  wrh. 

ten  by  Zechariah.)   It  la,  however,  ivmsI  liAefy,  that  the  orighial  readliv 


of  Bfatthew  xxvii.  9.  waa  ahnply,  that  which  mu  Mo&m  rr  i 
f la  rov  a-fo^«To«,  without  namlitf  any  prophet  And  this  c 
confirmed  by  the  iact  that  Saint  Matthew  often  omfta  the  name  o?  tbe  pro- 


I  this  coojectore  la 


phet  in  his  ouotatioaa.  (See  Matt  1.  A  II.  &  ]dll.'a6.'and  xxir40  *  Beiicd 
approvea  of  the  ookisaion.  b  was,  as  we  have  already  abown  (aee  pp  Sll^ 
2ia  of  this  volume),  the  cuatom  of  the  Jewa,  to  divide  theOu>  TesSmeai 
Into  three  oaria :  the >(r«i,  begl^nfaig  with  the  Uw,  was  catted  m  Uw; 
the  second,  commencing  with  tbe  paalma,  waa  called  the  Paauia ;  and  tht 
third,  beginning  wkb  the  nrophet  In  queatton,  waa  caUed  Jckskiah  :  coa- 
Bequenlly,  the  wriUnga  of  Zechariah,  and  of  the  other  prophets,  being  ia. 
eluded  in  that  dlvialon  wMch  began  with  JeremtaA,  all  quotationa  from  it 
wouldffo  under  this  propheea  name.  This  aolution  completelv  removes 
{ha  diilcnity.    Dr.  Ugbtfoot  (who  eltea  the  Baba  Batbra  and  Rabbi  Dtvid 


Klmchi'a  Preface  tothe  pnwhet  Jeremiah  aa  hie  authorities)  taisista  tiiat 
the  word  Jeremiah  la  peribcthr  correct,  aa  atanding  at  the  head  of  that  a- 
viaion  from  which  the  evangefiat  quoted,  and  which  gave  ka  denonrinatloB 
to  aU  the  re*.  WHh  regard  to  the  prophecy  itaelf,  if  in  Bt.  Matthew's 
OpspeLfor  i^mm,  nor  ^av«,  we  r^d  a»»m  If  me,  which  la  the  reading 
of  the  BvengeHStoria,  21.  and  31.  of  Orieabach'a  notation  (both  of  the  ele- 
venth eenturyX  ami  of  both  tbe  Syriac  verakma,  the  evanxellat's  ouotaiioo 
wiU  very  nearly  agree  with  the  original.  That  we  ahoald  read  if-«<»,  / 
gave,  appeara  ftirther  to  be  probable  from  what  followa,-**^-  #vriT.{i 
/ft  Kwptoc,  as  the  Lord  commanded  me,'-Xa«  ixaCtv  xm  Totaavvra  «»v«»<«. 


•a*  il^aa  airra  iif  to»  aypa*  tow  ao^a^ff  and  itoeithe  ihht»mefe»of 

Miver^amdlgmvethmmjbr  thepeuei*9,field.  The  tranaiatlod  h  Hterai, 
eaceptiuf  only  that  TT^n  la  rendered  -rf**  ▼••  xipa^i »«•  ud  nvr*  n\a 
ia  omlued ;  and  the  aame  la  also  ondtted  in  aome  ancient  BfSa  (See  Keo- 
nicoot'a  Diaaertatio  Generalla.  S  49.  p.  21.)    The  words  T,r  r./J^r  rei;  n. 

Tt^q^fvow  |v  ori^iirarTO  am  «?•*  Irpa^X  and  «a*a  rvMra^i  /lei  Xvptot  an 


added  to  aupply  the  aenae,  being  taken  in  aenae,  and  veir  neariy  in  words, 

from  the  former  part  of  the  verae ;  thia  latter  clsaae  ishi  the  Anbic  ver- 

-i^-     «^  »__^-i.^    _  .^^  Quotadona,  p.  30.    Novum  Testamentum,  a 

Dr.  UghUbot^  SonsHebralev  on  Matt  xxriL  fL 


)rmer  partof 

Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotadona, 

Grieabach,lom.i.p.l31    "^    ' 

(Woric%ToLU.p.M) 


8scT.  L  §  I.] 

10.     PnL  JudL  19.  (ia  of  Em^sh  renkm.) 
:  S^u  iT^B*  vinah  'jjn  onS  ^iia  ipSm 

They  part  mj  garmenU  among  them,  and  caaC 
lota  upon  my  veature. 

31.      PaaL  xxIL  8.  (L  of  EnglUh  veraion.) 

^JTonp  nch  ^Sh  ^ 
Mj  God^  my  God^  why  baat  thoa  Ibraaken  mel 


B.  Iaa.lUL12L 

And  he  waf  nmnbered  with  the  tranagreaaon. 
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83.  Bjn>d.zHI.2. 

Whataoerer  opeoeth  the  womb— both  of  man 
and  of  beait,  It  m  mine. 

H.  LeT.xU.& 

Two  tartlea  or  two  yoong  pigeona. 
9S.  I8a.lzi.  1,2. 

■vaS  *nn  nw  nro  tr  '*>?  nw  ^nn  m*t 
o^xarS  inpS  a'r^'urjS  ranS  ^jnSr  o'up 
IWTTur   irv>^    :nip   npfi  o^nioi6i  niTi 

mrrS 
The  BpMt  of  the  htm  Goo  i«  opon  me,  because 
iie  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidinga 
tinto  the  meek,  he  hath  aent  me  to  bind  op  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  Dberty  to  the  cap- 
thraa,  and  the  opening  of  the  priaon  to  them  that 
are  bound :  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Loan. 

as.    PaaL  tdjL  10.  (9.  of Bi«Mi  Teralon.) 

»jnSait  tn^a  rMip-^a 
The  zaal  of  thfaie  houae  hath  eaten  me  up. 

87.  PaaLlzjnria.9(. 

And  had  glren  them  of  the  com  of  hearen. 

861  laa.  Ilr.  13. 

And  aD  thy  children  «Aai{  6e  taught  of  the  Loan. 
a».  iM-ziLa. 


m.  PaaLhczzfL6. 

DPM  oviVn  ^moM  ^m 

I  hareMld^  Te  are  goda. 

il.  Zeeh.  iz.  9. 

Bee  the  paaaage,  in  No.  22.  p.  296.  tupra. 


12.  laa.  mi.  I^ 

Who  hath  bettered  our  report  t    And  to  whom 
bath  the  arm  of  the  Lono  been  revealed  1 


PaaL  zzL  la  (udi.  18.  of  BB«llah  Bible.) 

A<i/«*^*r«rT«  T.  .>*T<»  /40V  »••«.«,  sii*  •tr4  TOr 

They  have  parted  my  garmenU  among  them, 
and  for  my  veature  iuve  cast  loU. 

PaaLxjdLl. 

'OBinSfl  O(0«/ft0«,  tr^erxiciMei,  Ivmvt  $y*mr»' 
Ktvtf  /ti  J 

O  God,  my  Qod,  attend  to  me  I  Why  baat  thoa 
foraakenmet 

laa.  UU.  12. 
Xai  ir  Te«(  mw/ntf  $K9yie^n, 

And  he  waa  numbered  among  the  tranagre^ 
aora. 

Ezod.xUl.2. 

fOtyev  irsrav  ^i|t^«v. 

Consecrate  to  me  every  flrat-bon,that  openeth 
every  womb. 

Lev.  zii.& 

Ave  Tfnyvmf  ^  fv*  Me«>r*v«  wtf$mfm9t 

Two  turtle^dovea  or  two  young  pigeona. 
laa.  Izi.  1,  Z 

UrlVft*  KvAtev  iw-'ijHi,  ou  iiviMf  »Xf*r*  ft** 
MvmyyiKi^iriat  wrmx»*t  mr$TrmK*i  ftt.  (srMrdm 
rev;  rvvTirfi^/ftivevf  mv  Ksp^iav,  Ki|fv|«<  tuxft: 
Xmtoi;  M^iriv,  «•!  Tv^Xe<c  mf•^K^'^^9'  tMKtTmt 
•viavTot  Xvf  lev  lt%rtv. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  i»  upon  me,  for  fhe  bua|. 
nesa  for  which  he  hath  anointed  me.  He  hath 
sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captivea,  and  recovering  height  to  the  blin<^  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 


Matt  zxvH.  36.  John  zix.  94. 

Aif/iipir«rre  r«  i/isTiit/tev  (((VTeif,  «»i  iff'iTev 
//ft«Tiv/«»v  ^eu  iCdtXsv  %K^ftv. 

They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and 
upon  my  veature  did  they  cast  iota. 

Matt  zxvil.  46. 

Hxi,  HX(,  X«/ft«  rmiux^mv*  ;  r««T*  im,  ••• 
^ev.  Oi«  ^v,  ivMTi  It*  tY%»r»Kkitti  ;t 

Eli,  Eli,  lama  aabachthanil  Thatiato  8ay,My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  t 

Mark  XV.  99.  LukezjcU.3r. 

Xa4  luru  ave/iw  iXe^iHif. 

And  he  vraa  numbered  vrlih  the  tranigreaion. 


Luke  il.  23. 

KXl|9l|riTMI. 

Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb  ahall  ba 
called  holy  to  the  Lord. 

Luke  ii  94. 

Zfvyef  vfvyvmv  ^  ivo  vierrevf  vtpirrt^v. 

A  pair  of  tuitle-dovei^  or  tvro  young  pigeona. 
Luke  iv.  18, 19. 

Uvtvftm  Kwpiev  iv'  •/•!,  el  ivixiv  tXftvt  /vi  fv»y« 
^•Xi^io^ai  VTMXei('««-ia~r(tXKi  /••  iM^ar^a*  revf 
vyvT»Tfiftf»$90vf  rnv  KapfiMv,  xi|ov^«<  ttix^aXti- 
Te«(  M^frif,  s«i  Tv^xetf  MvaC/tiy"',  [«w'0«-tiiX»i 
Ti9p«v«>/ftivov(  ifn^iri*')*  lUipv£ai  ivtavrev  Kvp«e« 
^iKTev.a 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ie  upon  me.  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Ooapel  to  the 


Paal.  IzviU.  9.  (Ixix.  9.  of  Bngllah  Bible.) 

*0  (i|Xe(  rev  eixev  rev  xart^ay'i  ft$. 

Zeal  for  thine  houae  bath  cooaumed  mo. 

PaaL  LczviH.  94. 
lUi«  afrev  Awf ave«  itm*tw  avreif. 

And  he  gave  them  tha  bread  of  heaven. 

laa.  liv.  13. 
X»t  trmrrmt  ▼•«(  «iev(  rev  1  (t^axrevr  B»m, 

Bven  thy  aona,  all  histmeted  of  God. 


PaaLbzziL6. 
lym  (lira,  5f«<  «rTf. 

I  aaid,  Te  are  goda. 

Zech.  iz.9. 
See  the  paaaage  In  No.  22.  p.  296.  Mipro. 


poor, 
to  pi 


»r,  he  hath  aent  me  to  heal  the  broken-heartec^ 
.-  preach  deliverance  to  the  captivea,  and  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  Bruiaed,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord. 


laa.  mi.  1. 
XwpK,  r$i  enrrivrt  rn  axe^  Ij^mv  ; 
Xai  i  $fmxtm9  Kvpiev  tiv«  avixaXv^Jd  \ 

Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report  1 
And  to  wliom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed  (or  made  maoifeat)1 


John  IL  17. 
*0  ^tfXef  Tov  eixev  rev  xart^a^i  ^. 
The  seal  of  thine  hooae  haih  eaten  me  op. 

John  vL  31. 

A^ov  fxrev  oo^vev  •{•xivavreiff  ayiiv. 

He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat 

John  vl.  46. 
Xai  ir«rra<  ravrif  1  ilaxret  rev  6«ev. 

And  they  ahall  be  all  taught  of  God. 

John  vU.  38. 

*0  nrrHHfv  lie  i/M,  xa-^a;  eirvv  %  YP"^^*  w«rs 
|iei  IX  rm  xeiXtaf  avrev  ^vrevriv  v^are;  ^«vTe(.« 

He  that  believeth  on  me,  aa  the  Scripture  hath 
aaid,  out  of  hia  belly  ahall  flow  rivera  of  living 
water. 

John  X.  34. 
Hym  f  ira,  ^ei  em. 

I  aakl,  Te  are  goda. 

John  xiL  16.  (See  Bfatt  xzi.  6.  p.  296.  tufra.') 

hbi  ^•^iv.dvymrtf  Zi«»'  t^ev,  t  BariXivc  rov 
•^Xirai,  xa^M*'0(  iirt  rwXev  evev.l 

Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  behold  thy  king 
Cometh,  altting  on  an  aaa'a  cott. 

John  jdl.  38.  (and  aee  Bom.  x.  16.) 

Kipii,  rif  irid^ivre  t«  axe^  %t».m9  ; 
%Mt  i  Bfmxtmv  Xupiev  vttt  artxaXve^  { 

Lord,  who  tiath  believed  our  report  1 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed  1 


>  Thia  ia  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  worda  are  Syrlac  or  Chaldee. 
Hahachthanl  ia  the  word  now  in  the  Chaklee  Paraphraae.    (Dr.  Bandolph, 

•  The  Codex  CoiaUaianua  196.  (No.  34.  of  Grieabach^a  notatfon),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  omita  the  worda  printed  between  brackeCa. 

*  Thia  quotation  Is  made  exactly  nrom  the  Septuigint,  aa  far  aa  the  worda 
•«x;»sx«re4(  aeirtv.  <ietf««raii«e  to  the  captive* ;  waA  it  accords  vrith  the 
Hebrew,  except  that  tlie  word  Jehovah  twice  occurs  there,  which  is  omit- 


ted in  the  Septoagint  and  bv  the  evangeliat  But  inatead  of  the  Hebrew 
elaoae,  translated  lAe  opemng  of  the  prieon  to  them  that  are  bound,  we 
read  rvexei^  avaCxii{'>v.  recoverHi^  or  eight  to  the  bHnd;  which  worda  are 
adopted  by  St  Luke,  who  adda,  aa-emixat  T«^|aavr/Mvev«  $v  a^en,  eetting 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruieedt  which  worda  do  not  appear  in  the  Beptua- 
glot  The  difference  between  thia  quotation,  aa  it  appear!  in  Luke  iv.  la 
and  the  original  Hebrew,  ia  thua  accounted  for-^eaua  Chriat  doubtleaa 
read  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  Hebrew,  which  waa  the  language  conatantly 
naed  In  the  Synagogue ;  but  the  evangeliat,  writing  for  the  uae  of  the  Het 
leniata  (or  Greek  Jews),  who  onderatood  and  uaed only  the  Septuagint  ver- 
aion,  quotes  that  veraion,  which  on  the  whole  givea  the  aame  sense  aa  the 
Hebrew.  I<e  Clerc,  Dr.  Owen,  and  Bfichaelia  are  of  opinion  that  they  are 
either  a  different  version  of  the  Hebrew,  and  inserted  from  the  margin  of 
the  evantellcal  text,  or  else  that  they  are  a  gkMs  upon  it,  taken  from  laa. 
hriiL  6.  where  the  very  worda  occur  in  the  Greek,  though  the  Hebrew  text 
is  verv  different  The  Arabic  version  agreea  nearly  with  the  evangeliat 
The  Hebrew  appeara  formerly  to  have  contained  more  than  wa  now  find 
In  the  manuacripta  and  printed  editiona.    (Scott,  Randolph) 

«  There  are  no  words  answering  to  these  ekher  In  the  Septuagfait,  or  In 
the  Hebrew.   U  It  hideed  no  ckaaon,  bm  only  a  reforence  or  aDuskm. 


TUif  leveUh  wriiera  luAirm  ua  that,  on  the  laat  dav  of  the  Feaat  of  Taber- 
nocbo,  u  waj  uiiibl  to  p<>ur  water  on  the  altar,  to  denote  their  praying  then 
for  the  b]r«5}np  of  nun,  the  latter  rain,  which  waa  then  wanted  against 
tibeir  Ap|»r<>arhmg  »^i<J  tjme:  Thia  water  they  drew  out  of  Siloah,  and 
brouclki  It  with  Kt^&t  p<>inp  and  ceremony  to  the  temple,  playing  with  their 
bifitruinejiLs,  nnti  slu4iri|,  tnd  repeating  the  vrorda of  the  prophet:  With 

ivy  tihaii  Iff!  draw  iratfr  out  (^  the  weuo  qf  oottatian,  (laa.  xii.  3.)  Our 
i^nt,  according  [ii  \\in  uiiuiU  custom,  takea  occaaion  from  hence  to  instruct 
the  pcopti^  i  uid  ap;)li«^fi  ill  is  ceremony  and  thia  acriplure  to  himaelf :  He 
s^Knlfies  to  Ml  cm  tJiat  xh^  water  here  apoken  of  was  to  be  had  from  him 
alunr^J/  nn^  man  thirst,  Ut  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink:  He  that  be- 


lirGtih  m  mt,  cm  the  Scripture  hath  etUd,  out  ^  Me  belly  ehaUjlow  rit 
of  tiuinjf  irairr.— Th<!  word  »eix»a,  here  tranalated  belly,  signifies  a  hol- 
la w  recp^nAclc.  Kiii  mjiy  properly  be  uaed  for  such  cisterns  or  reservoirs 
SA  wrr«  iiJ<LLally  buni  ■<■  tecelve  the  waters  issuins  from  their  fonntabis: 
Ttie  ijriruiiTi|L  iUan  Itt^ihttt  every  true  believer  shal^  according  to  thii  acrip- 
ttir^p  ri'E»!»i«'Cl  by  ttt«  people  <m  thia  occaaion,  abound  with  living  water, 
Ymvh  wiihin  him  Bueh  n  ciatem.  aa  will  aupply  living  water,  both  for  hia 
own  inJ  othf^rs'  om  :  What  la  ngnified  by  water  we  are  informed  in  the 
neia  vcr4i\  r«x-  ihr  ^irtii  of  the  S^rit:  The  like  metq>hor  our  Lord  roakea 
uy?  *yt  Joba  ir.  lO.  Aiii  in  the  prophetic  writhica  (see  laa.  xlir.  3.  Iv.  I. 
K^ek.  xxxri.  2&— 27.  Zo^b^  xiv.  8.)  it  la  often  pecuUarly  used  to  signify  the 
fijlfi  Mid  irracefl  of  ihe  dpiiitto  be  conferred  under  the  goqpel  dlqwnsation. 
(Dr,  E^LfKlolp]vp.31.) 

'  Thia  dUTrri  both  fnftn  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  and  alao  from 
lh«  t.-lt4iion  In  tifaii.  i^j.  6.  The  evangeliat  either  foUowed  some  other 
IruialatloA.  trr  ehdie  to  fixpresa  briefiy  Uia  senee,  hot  not  the  worda  of  the 
pfophat  (Ibldj 
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4&  lM.fi.fl,10. 

8m  Um  pMHf«  No.  16.  p.  29S.  9iipra. 


P«LzIl.«. 

:ap3r  '"?j?  V»iJn  *finS  Sam 

fHend, which  did 

eat  of  my  broi^  bath  lift  up  iU«  hi 


40.  P«L  cix  a  (8m  PnL  zxxr.  19.  and  Iziz.  4.) 
Thej  ..•.foofhtagalnatinewUhoiita  caoM. 
40.     PmI.  xzy.  19.  (18.  of  Bngllib  veralon.) 

Thej  part  iny  garraeou  among  them,  and  caaC 
loU  upon  mj  feature. 

47.       Kzod.  xU.  46.  (See  Paal.  ujrir.  20.) 

Neither  ahaQ  je  break  a  bone  thereof! 

4&  Zech.  xii.  la 

TbeT  ahall  look  on  him  whom  the/  pierced. 
iArenbp.  Newccmtf*  version.) 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIOIfS  FROM 


[PamtL  OiiA*.  ▼ 


49.     PaaL  Ulx.  26.  (25.  of  EnfUah  Teralon.) 
(And  aee  Paal.  czlz.  a) 

:  ym  vt-Vm  orrVriKa  hdt j  orrwr^nn 

Let  their  habitation  ba  deaolatei  and  let  mmi 
dwell  In  their  tenta. 


n.  PBaicix.a 

Let  another  take  hia  office. 


•vm  np*  mipo 


Bl.  JmI  hi.  1-6.  (11. 28-^32.  of  EngtUh  Tenkm.) 
•wa-Sa  Sp  'nn-rm  i«rM  ir^inii  mm 
oa^iva  t^BTrr  nioSn  oa^jpr  oa^ruai  03«  u  maji 
jnira  nnorrr*v^  onaprrSp  ui :  im<  nirm 
o^Dra  o^nciD  'nrui  :>nrmn  ^lDrK  nonn 
irnS  iwi*  rpm :  ]trp  rrxom  rin  on  fuoi 
:N-njm  ^fnm  nvp  oi*  ma  '3o'>  biV  rrvni 
©Vol  nvr  ova  r^^-irit  Va  mm 


And  H  ahall  come  to  paaa  afterward,  that  I  wUl 
pour  out  mj  aplrtt  upon  aU  flesh ;  and  jrour  aonn 
and  roar  dauchtera  ahall  propbeay,  jouroM  men 
ahall  dream  dmma,  and  your  joung  men  ahall 
aee  vialona.  And  alao  upon  the  aerranta  and  the 
handmaids  In  thoae  daTS  will  I  pour  out  my  aptrlL 
And  I  win  ahow  woodeni  in  the  heaveoa  and  In 
the  earth,  blood  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  amoke. 
The  sun  ahall  be  turned  into  oarkneaa  and  the 
moon  Into  bkrad,  before  the  great  and  the  terrible 
day  of  the  Loan  eome.  And  It  ahall  come  to paa% 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lou>ahaU  be  delivered. 


laa.vL9,K 
Am  the  paaaage  In  No.  16. 


P5 


PaaL  zH.  9. 
He,  Who  ate  Of  my  breM^  hathiftad  op  blaheel 


JohnxlL«.  (BMlUttziil.l4,l&p.29GLM(/Hna.) 

He  haih  bUoded  their  eyM  and  hardened  tbeir 
heart ;  that  they  ahoald  not  sm  with  iMeir  ejes, 
nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  con- 
Terted,  and  I  ahottld  heal  them. 

John  xitt.  1& 

*0  Tfmytgr  /mr'  tfMy  rtv  ■frw^  •mip&v  tm^  a^M  ^w^ 
rrtftmv  •vT»w. 

He  that  ealeCh  brew!  wkh  me,balhlifted  op  hto 


Paal.clz.8L 
They  foofht  apOnat  me  without  canM. 
PaaL  zzli.  1& 

Uttiuftrmrf  rm  Iftmrtu  ffm  i«vT0«f,  s«<  t»i  re* 

They  parted  mv  raiment  aoMmg  them,  and  ft»r 
my  veeture  they  did  cast  lota. 

Ezod.  zzil.  46. 
JUif  orrtw  •«  rvrr^ii^iT*  •**  awrcv. 

And  ye  ahall  not  breaka  bone  therMC 
Zech.  zIL  10. 

Sviex«y*rr»4  wfi  /••,  mvY  iv  umrmfxnrmrr; 

They  will  look  to  me  instead  of  the  things,  con- 
cerning which  (or  agabiat  which)  they  have  con- 


temptuoualy  c 


P8aLlziz.2B. 


Let  their  tMt  (or  habitation)  be  deaolate,  and  tal 
their  dwelUnga  no  inhaWtant. 

PaaLclz.a 
Mm*  Tf*  twtr%^w^r  avrtw  X«Co*  Sri  ft. 

And  let  another  take  hia  oflM  [or  blahopitek]. 


JoellL 

Ka«  irr»i  fur»  rrnvrm,  s«*  «kX'«'  ■*'•  ^M  vmsjhs. 
r»(  ^tw  •*-!  irmrmp  rsf ««,  «■•  v^tevT'w'vriv  at  viti 

vfm9  ^fm^ttt  •4'Oi'Tai.  Xj»i  iftr*  t*v«  f«*X«««  /M« 
«•«  ivt  rmi  t»vKm(  ^av  fv  T»t(  %pnfmtt  mnwrnif 
t*X»m  •*•  TM  wwivftmrns  /t*9.  Xj»i  j«rv  ti^«t»  tv 
•vfMv,  ■•*  •«•*  r«f  y^t  •if  «•(  ««f  «•(  ariHi^M 
»s*>r««.   *0  qXi*c  /tfTarTAsf  «r«r«i  •(«  rs*r«Cy  aai 

/••yaX^v,  s»<  fjrteav^.  K«*  irrai,  •-•(  if  m>  f«>t««. 
Xf rirat  rt  t»«/Hi  Kufttt  rm^^nvmt, 


And  It  ahall  eome  to  paaa  after  thoae  thfatgai 
that  I  will  pour  out  a  portion  of  my  apirit  upon  aU 
flesh ;  and  your  eons  and  your  daughters  ahall 


prophesy ;  and  your  old  men  ahall  dream  dreama, 
and  your  yoimg  men  ahall  Me  viaiona.  And  on 
my  Mrvanta  and  on  my  handmaids  in  thOM  daya 
I  wiU  pour  out  a  portion  of  my  spirit  And  I  wUl 
exhibit  wonders  In  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth. 


lohnzT.26L 
Mtno^rm9  /u  ^wpjsv.a 

They  hated  me  without  a  eanae. 
John  zlz.21 

A'f^^irarr*  t«  l/tmrm  /mv  Javr««f,  umt  atrt  rmm 
lftmriTft*9  p.9v  aCsXav  «Xi|f  fv. 

They  parted  my  raiment  amoof  them^  and  lor 
my  vesture  they  did  caat  kita. 

John  ziz.  36. 

Orrwv  t«  rvrrf «Ci|rcT»«  avTW.* 

A  bone  of  him  ahall  not  be  bnkeB. 

John  iiz.3r. 
Tbef  ahall  look  on  him  vrhomthej  pierced. 


AetaL20L 

TivvMra  \  twmmX^i  mrTM  t^VMC,  %m»  ^«  •orm  6 
sar*<Kvv  •*  awT^.i 

Let  hia  habllalkMi  be  de«ilat«^  and  kc  ao  aam 
dwell  therein. 

AetaL9a 
*tn*  iwto%»wvw  •ftrtit  XaCt*  in ^. 

maUabopiick  let  another  take. 

Acta  U.  17— SI.  (9m Bom.  z.  la) 
Kat  •rrmt  ir  ratf  trxmrmtf  nfufm*f*  <Xtya«  g 
di*cX  '"X**  *«'•  ▼•*  vviv/>aT*(  ytt*  nr*  trmrmm 
rafsa'  »a<  v^o^^rawrcwrtv  e7»i*i  vjhwvk**  ■•  5w 
^aro^C  b^Miv,«a«  ti  vtavmai  ujhm»  ifaMiicc  vilr**. 
Tat,  •«<  •«  «par/SvTip*«  */*«v  iwirvca  irawcaW^ 
rcvTai.  Ka*  yi  <iri  r«v(  l^«*X««{  ^mv  aa«  ta**  t«^ 
t'flvXac  jHOt»,  or  raif  li^if a*f  fxttva*;  tax***  ••'•rav 
rviv^MTor/ftav  [aa*  irf»e<|T<«r««r«).«  Ka«  Ia«^ 
Tf^ara  •*  rm  ev^avw  •*«,  >ai  rtt/ntm  tw  ms  y-^s 
aarw,  ml/ut  «a«  w«^  aai  arjHt l^a  xa»v«*.  'O  «Xia« 
^varr^ ae^nfat  i*C  rserP{,  aa*  n  nx^vv  ••(  •'/**■ 
ar^iv  «  (xittv  r«v  i^f»v  K»p«*«  rw  ^yaX«»  a«« 
»w*pmrn.  Ka*  orrai,  «af  if  m»  airt»ax««^ra«  re 
tvc^ui  K»f  t*v,  rminrtrmt. 

And  It  ahall  come  to  pa«  Inthe  last  daye  (aaltb 
GodX  I  vrlU  pour  out  of  my  splilt  upon  all  lleah  : 


prophesy, 
and  yooj 


yoor 


blood  and  fire,  and  amoky  vapour.  The  aun  ahall 
be  turned  Into  darkneaa,  andthe  moon  into  blood, 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  illuatrloua  day 
of  the  Lord.  Andlt  shall  come  to  paaa,  tkat  who. 
soever  ahaU  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ahaU  be 
aaved. 


and  your  sons  and  your  daughtera  ahaU 
and  your  young  men  ahall  bm  visT 
old  men  diall  dream  dreams :  And 
and  on  my  handmaidena  I  will  poor  out  in  thoae 
days  of  my  apirit :  and  they  shall  pro|riiesv.  And 
hove,  and  i ' 


heavens  and  on  the  earth.    I  will  ahow  wondera  in  hMven  above,  i 


In  the  earth^beneath.  blood  and  fire^  and  vapour 
lun  snail  be  turned  irit    ' 

J  before  that  great  i 
notable  day  of  the  Lord  come.    And  It  ahaU  ec 


of  amoke.  The  aun  snail  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  tlie  moon  into  blood,  before  that  great  and 


10  pass  lAof  whosoever  ahaU  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ahall  be  saved. 


flBL  Paal.  zvi.  e-lL  Paal.  zvt.  8-11. 

:  ttOH-7a  *rO*D  O  von  nJUS   mm  ^n*W  ,  ^f-lfW*  T»t  K»^>o»  ivMa-tar  /f  ftm  *«rr«c, 

•  |M3<9  i3V«  %*1V9  Ml  t^aa  Sim  ^aS  nam  taS  '*  '*(**'  ^**  t^nv,  Iwm  /tn  raXiwfw.  Am  rawTO 

*  /  i.„.                 T*  lI  ^II.                  ^Lj*  nv^frin  «  sa^  f  <a  jHtu,  sa«  nymKKtm9-»T9  n  vX«rr«     awer»<4  n  *»f  *••  ff^t  »••  vy-XXtarara  i  yKm^w* 
rWlt^7  T'^^Wl  |nn  in  y^trj  ^90i  atymO  *a  /•ow  it*  t$  aa*  1|  «>apE  ^a«  aaTarai|ra«v«  •»•  iXa-tl^i.     ftt^'  tr*  ia  »a4  ^  9^fi  P**  «aTa«Tn»»ri4  aa-*  aXa-i^t* 


Actail.  _ 

Ttpamfmfmv  rtir  Kvf  ia»  •»»«■«•*  /ttm  ^la  «wrV««,ST-i 
a«  {i(*M*  jHaw  amv,  Ivm  t^n  raxtwl*.     ^ 


t  xiD  nil  r^wTor  par  B»»n  mw  ^^j^nin  :  mr 


i  ova  •)'saraX«t4'l*C  r^9  ^vxn*  jaav  ttf  afi|v,  *Oti  awx  tynmrmKn^ttf  rnw  ^xnv  /m«  j«c  al»v, 

9vt$  imTttf  rav  ir*0v  ra«  *It<v  ^la^lafai.     B^vw  tvl^a  '•rf*f  ra*  le*a*  ra«  tittv  t'a^fia^av.   E^ra^*. 

^irac  ^ai  Ifavc  ^a^f  «rXi|f«ca«c  ^  i«ef  ArvnTc  ^t«  '»«  ^•»  *'••<  C*'*'  •MfiNra#«  /u  ivfftnvns  j^arm 

vav  a-f  erw«-a«  rav,  r—  «f  arwvaw  r«a.* 


■  The  evangelist  hM  here  given  ua  the  wenm  of  the  prophet  hi  ahoit :  If 
we  auppoM  that  xaa«  airac  (m  |c  Is  In  the  Hebrew  ntn  qpn)  la  to  be  un- 
derstood as  the  nominative  case  before  Tirw^xwBfv  (it  being  not  unuaoal 
for  words  that  signify  a  multitude  to  be  Joined  vrlth  plunJ  prtmonna  or 
adJecdvMX  and  read  avr»»  with  an  aapliate.  the  citation  wOl  be  a  good 
translation  of  the  original,  only  aomewnat  abridged.  (Dr.  RflnA^lffR  on 
Quouilona,  p.  31.)  ^^ 

•  Thia  quotation  agreea  both  with  the  Beptuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew, 
ezeept  that  what  the  former  renders  la^xa^^rav  (Jbtigkt  againaO^  is  by 
V  (.they  kaltd).    OrpoMiblv  the  paaaage  in- 


the evangelist  rendered  i/nni»-av , ,.    _. ^.^  ,^ 

tended  to  be  cited  mav.be  PaaL  zzxiv.  (zzzv.  of  BnglWi  Bible)  19.  where  the 
Paalmlat  apeaka  of  thoM  who  were  his  enemies  vrrongfuUy :— ^*r«»vric 
/t$  tmp$mv^  who-haU  mo  without  cause.  (Randolph,  Scott) 

•  This  givea  the  aeuM  both  of  the  Sepiuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  ezeept 
that  It  ezpreaMS  in  the  passive  voice  what  is  there  apokM  in  the  active. 
Or  tt  mar  be  takAn  from  PaaL  zzzlv.  20.  where  It  la  ezpreaaed  passively, 
thus :— TaiarrS  a«r*v  iw  ig  mvrmv  a«  rvvrpiC^a-irai.     He  keepeth  all  fAstr 

Apnea;  ffol  OM  ef  Cftem  aAotf  ^  6rofon.  (Randolph,  p.  33.) 


«  It  la  evident  that  the  evai«e]lat  here  plainly  reed  vSit  (Ms*)  faiateadof 
^Vk  (me)  tal  the  Hebrew :  Hot  so  also  read  tlRity-aiz  Hebrew  MSB.  and  two 
ancient  ediiiona.  And  that  thia  ii  the  tme  reading  anpeara  bv  what  fol- 
towa— ofid  they  ohaU  mourn  for  him.  On  the  authority  of  thMe  manu- 
acripta,  Arehbiahop  Newcome  reada  and  txanalatM  Y*Vm  him,  (Mtaior  Pro- 
pheta,  p.  330.  8vo.  edit) 

•  Thia  agreM  in  aense,  though  not  fai  worda,  with  the  Septnagint,  which 
la  a  literal  tranalation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  only  dUference  la,  that  the 
apostle  appliea  to  a  particular  person,  vrhat  wm  spoken  by  David  of  hia 
Memiea  In  the  ploraL  (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  32.) 

•  The  Codex  vaticanua  reada >iTa  ravra  for  •»  ra<c  arxarat^  t^ffsic. 

V  The  worda  between  bracketa  are  omitted  in  the  Codex  Bess,  and  alM 
In  the  quotation  of  thia  paaaage  bv  Jerome. 

•  Thia  quotation  la  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but  dUTera  ki  aeveral  re- 
apecta  ftom  the  Hebrew.  For  ^mw  la  put  a-paa^a/R^*.  The  Vulgate  heae 
acrMa  with  the  Bentuaglnt ;  the  SyriM  and  ChaldM  veraiona,  with  the 
Hebrew.    The  Arable  dlffera  flrom  them  all:  for  thia  dUfcrenM  it  la  not 


8sGT,  L  §  1.3 

'  I  have  wttheLoRDthraTt  before  me  ;bee«iiM 
he  is  »t  mj  right  hand  I  ihaU  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  mv  glorj  re- 
joiceth ;  my  fleah  alao  lEall  rest  in  hope.  For 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  nor  aufler  thy 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me 
the  path  of  life ;  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy. 


ISa  Dent.  xviiL  15. 19. 

^nn  ^  po»^-»6  "WK  vynn  n^m  pjnDW  vhu 

The  Lou>  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  pro- 
phet from  the  midet  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like 

unto  me  :  unto  him  shall  ye  hewrken. And 

It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not 
.hearicen  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  In 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 

54.  Gen.  zxii.  1& 

:nHn  *'u  ha  Tjrnra  wvanm 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 


56.  Psal.  ii.  1, 2. 

las^m  :pn  var>  o^dm*?!  omj  wjts  rtch 

Why  do  the  nations  rage,  and  the  people 
Imagine  a  vain  thing  1  The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  tocether, 
sgainst  the  Loan,  and  against  his  Anolmea 


58.  Gen.  jSH.  L 

Get  thee  out  from  thy  country,  and  fVom  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  iuher's  house,  onto  a  land 
that  I  win  show  thee. 

67.  Gen.  xv.  13;  14. 

ifln  onayi  onS  16  f -wa  Tjnr  rrm  "u-^a 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW* 


I  foresaw  the  Lord  conthiually  before  me, 
because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  that  I  may  not  be 
moved.  Therefore  m/  heart  was  gladdened,  and 
my  tonaue  exulted  with  jov ;  moreover  my  flesh 
also  wiO  dwell  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  nM  leave 
my  soul  in  Hades  (or,  the  mansion  of  dead),  nor 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou 
hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life.  Ilioa 
with  thy  presence  wiU  fill  me  with  joiy. 

Deut.  xvUi.  16. 19. 

rei  Kspio^  h  Bff  rov  ««rev  •»ov«-t«-^« lU* 

I  •vtpmtros  Of  ••*  ^i|  •»*«e*9  ivm  tip  KmKnTn  i  trfo. 

•WTOV. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  for  thee,  from 
among  thy  brethren,  a  prophet  like  onto  me  ;  to 
him  sDaU  ye  hearken.— And  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  to  what  that  prophet  shall  spesk  in  my 
name,  I  will  execute  vengeance  on  mm. 


Gen.  xzU.  1& 

Tatt  iyi«X0yi|9i|rovT«<  »»rm  rwtfftmri  r«v  »iirr« 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
ber  ^^ 


PsaLU.1,2. 

o^vilX0iir«v  ivt  T0  AWT*  %»xm  t«v  Xuptov,  »•*  kmt* 
TOv  Xpirrev  MVTOv. 

Why  did  the  nations  rage,  and  the  people  ima> 
glne  (or  meditate)  vain  thmgal  The  king  of  the 
earth  stood  up  (or  combined),  and  the  rulers 
assembled  together  against  the  Lord  and  his 


Gen.  zn.  1. 

Xgix5f  A*  mt  ynt  •'ow  «•!  »%rnt  rityyf9*tmt  r«v, 
%mt  •»  T««  tittov  T«v  wmrf9f  row  s«*  Stvf9  •*«  r^9 
ynVf  n*  mv  ret  lii(«. 

Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  from  the  house  of  thy  father,  and  come  to  the 
land  which  1  will  show  thee. 

Gen.  zv.  13,14. 
n«^«iKev  irrni  to  mff»m  row  $9  yn  owk  id^««, ««« 


I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before  my  foee,  for 
he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I  should  not  be 
moved :  therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  mr 
tongue  was  glad ;  moreover  also  my  fleah  shall 
rest  in  hope :  because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption.  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me 
the  waya  of  life ;  thou  ahalt  make  me  fUll  of  joy 
with  thy  countenance. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Tlpttinrnv  Iftiv  m»mrT^rl*  Kvpiof  i  Oioc  v/tmv  oa 

rm¥  mitKpmv  v^wv,  ^f  •/»•*  auTOu  •Kovrird't  %mrm 

wmrrm  ir*  mw  XitXiirif  vfOf  'vfim(.     Errai  ia^  wmrm 

^XMt   n'^'S  ■*  /*1   aKOvni   TOV  vpof^TOv  tMtvov, 

l|0X«5plud«rtT»l  f  ft  TOV  llMOV.t 

A  pr  iphet  shall  the  Lord  voor  God  raise  up 
unto  you,  of  vour  brethren,  like  unto  me :  him 
shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whstsoever  he  shall  nay 
unto  you.  And  it  ahall  come  to  pasa,  that  every 
eoul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet,  ahall  be 
destroyed  tcom  among  the  people. 

AcU  UL  26. 
Xttt  r«  Ttruf/tmrt  rov  »9lvX,•yn9^r99rmt  wmrmt  mt 
wmxftmt  Tiif  yns. 

And  in  thy  seed  shaU  all  the  kindreds  (i.  e. 
natioru,  om  being  derived  from  one  eammof^ 
anceetar)  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

Act8lv.2^26.     ' 

'Iy«T(  o^fvalav  ofvii,  ••!  X«oi  i^iXiTiiriiv  ftira  ; 
II«ipirTiir»v  •/  fimriKttf  Tif(  yn(,  »mt  01  •pxorTif 

TVWnX^n^^^  (V*  TB  avTO  »MT»  TOV  MuffVf  S«(  K«T« 

TOV  Xf  (rrott  avtov. 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  th^  people  Ima- 
gine vain  thinga'  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 
snd  the  rulers  were  gathered  together,  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Ciuist  (>.  e.  Mbssiah,  or 
hJKoanMD  one). 

Acts  vli.  & 
X((X5i  M  rnf  ynf  row,  ■««  ts  rm  wyytvtimf 
ro«,a  s«t  I^iw^  •<«  ynw,  ^v  •»  ro<  ^i«|«. 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  fit>m  fhy 
kindred,  and  come  into  the  land  which  1  shaO 
show  thee. 


«unnM  Oil  :njr  nwD  mim  nnM   *•"*'-«'""  ••'•''<i  *••  ■"•rovr»»  -.to«s  «•.   xot^*«i,»»i 

«!..       .Ml    •«ww^  iiww  yj  w«   wiw*     T»iro«rwrovr»r  •wTO»f,T«Tf««ori«oTi.  To  «•  o^ifOf,     TiTp»Kor<ii. 
•  tVU  Vd*13    W3t>  |9*^"V1K1   ^3JM  ]*1     i  i»v  ^o«Xf«r««r»,  zplvm  $y-m'  fur»  St  tmvtii  «(l.     ivw,  mnv  H 


That  thv  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  hi  a  land  tkat 
ie  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall 
afllict  them  four  hundred  years.  And  also  that 
nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  judge :  and 
afterwards  shall  they  eome  oat  with  great  sub- 
stance. 

68b  Gen.  zlvL  27. 

AU  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob)  which 
Into  Egypt,  were  threescore  and  ten  souls. 


Xowr«»Tiii  Ai$/uTm  mwcn»vn$  voXXff. 

Thy  seed  shall  sojourn  in  a  land  not  their  own. 
And  thev  shall  be  enslaved  and  aflUcted,  and 
humbled^  four  hundred  years.  But  the  nation 
which  they  shall  serve  1  will  judge ;  and  after  that 
they  shall  come  out  hither  with  much  wealth. 


6en.zIvL2r. 
n»r#<  4wx«i  ttsov  Imi(«C  •/  iinXSowTMi  jhit* 
I«NMi6  ((fi  A</vsTe»,  ^x»i  iC^o^i|»o»T«in»Tf . 

An  the  souls  of  Jaeob's  house,  that  went  with 
him  into  Egyptj  toere  seventy-five  souls. 


(See  Josh.  ndv.  32.) 


60.                       AmosT.  26-^^.  Amos  t.  25, 26. 

•Mt  M  m•«^l^  n«-m  mo  pm>M.«    .  Wio-i—    L^  '•'^•'»*'»  t-lrr-p-sorTu  oth  tp  t«  ,fnftm;  K»i  m»K»' 

]V3  nm  (33370  map  ni«  UrmVS)    .  JWlMn   ma  ^,r$  t^*  rKiiv^v  rov  Moxox,  «••  to  Mrr^or  TOV  *io» 

'nVjm  lODi  on^rp  ttm  oa»n>H  aa\a  OTxhs  •'••*  *'««♦••',  t*"*  Tvirov*  m»t«*  oW  ovoi^rsTi 

pw6  na6nD  oann  '•'^•***  *•*  m«to««.«  «/mc  mMif*  A»/(«rso«. 


Actsvtt.6.  7. 

'Ot*  orrai  to  wwtp/im  mvtov  ira^oisoir  99  yn  aX* 

^ftvXMrovrirmtro,  «•!  ftaxMrovrir  OTi 

Xj»i  to  if  vof,  li  ••»  ^ovX««rMr4,  Kftvm 

O«of  ■  M»i  tur»  Ttutrm  •{•Xivrorrai,  km 

X»Tf«vrevr*  ^ot  •*  t«  tost*  tovtm.s 

That  his  seed  should  sojourn  In  a  strrage  Isnc^ 
and  that  they  ahouM  bring  them  Into  bondsge, 
and  entree  Aem  evil  four  hundred  years.  And 
the  nation,  to  whom  they  ahall  be  in  bondage,  will 
I  judge,  said  God :  and  after  that  shall  they  come 
forth,  and  serve  me  in  this  place. 

Acts  vll.  14. 
AirorToiXtff  fo  Iwni^  ^<Tis«xon»TO  t«9  wmrifm 
awTOv  I«K«C  %mt  wr»9  ti|»  r«^^«MtMv'»vTev  mm 
^X»tf  (C^o/cuftOrravivTi. 

Then  sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob 
to  him,  and  all  ois  kindred,  threesoore  and 
fifteen  souls. 

Acts  vU.  16. 
•O  wfiraTO  ACfMajH  rtt^m  npyv^iov  wmpm  rm9 
«i«*  E^^op  TOV  HvxtM.* 

That  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum  of  moDey,  of 
the  sons  of  Emmor,  the  Ikther  of  Sychem. 

Actsvtt.  42;43. 

hbi  Tpmytm  •*»  5vr>ii(  vfTn9$y%mT$  fttt  iti| 
TO rr« p •« OfTM  (V  T«  tpv^w,  otftOf  lrp««X;  Kai  •»!• 
XaCfTi  Tn»  r«i|M*  TOV  Moxox,  %mt  to  ■rrpof  toi» 
diov  v^«v '  Pi/ft^Mr,  tov(  Tvirovj  o««  f w-o<4r«Ti  vpo* 
rsvvfiy  iivTOi$'  «»i  /MTOiKtw  v/tsf  iviftiiv*  B«CvXw 
rof.o 


easy  to  iccounL  Again,  for  niaa,  mu  floret  is  put  4  yKmrrm  /.ov,  mv 
tongue.  The  Septuwhit,  Vulgate  (which  version  of  the  Paahns  was  made 
from  the  tSepiuagint,  being  the  OldltaUc  corrected),  and  Arabic,  agree  with 
the  apoflde ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew.  For  J^av  Is  put 
vxiip»r<is  #■(.  Here  again  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Septuagint  agree.  The 
8yriac  reads  eatiaborf  the  Uue  reading.  Dr.  Randolph  conjecturea,  might 
perhaps  be  J^arN,  which  the  fleptuagint  might  transhOe  according  to  the 
senae  vxii^«ri<$  /ii.  Theae  are  but  trifling  differences;  the  most  impor- 
tent  is  that  T'^'Ortf  Boly  One,  fai  the  plural  number,  is  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  and  cited  by  the  apostle,  and  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  the  sln- 

E,  Tor  irt»9  rov,  T%ine  Holy  One.  This  readbig  is  confirmed  by  the 
or  maninal  reading,  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  by  one  hundred 
sicbty  of  the  best  Hebrew  MS&,  and  it  is  required  by  the  sense.  The 
Sfasorites  have  marked  their  own  reading  as  doubtful.  Bee  Kennicott's 
Dissert  L  p.  496.,  and  also  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  17.  Randolph,  p.  32. 

1  Thto'expresses  the  sense  both  of  the  Hebrew  snd  Septnsgint,  but  not 
the  words;  it  may  possibly  be  taken  from  some  other  translaUon  or  parar 
phraM.  (Dr.  Randolph,  33.)  *^ 

•  The  Codex  Laudianus  and  some  other  UBS.  after  these  words  add.  «•< 
n  TOW  t««ev  TOW  wmr fit  row,  as  in  the  fleptosgint 


*  It  seems  to  have  been  Stephen's  design  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
conduct  of  God  towards  the  children  of  IsraeL  In  this  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  words  of  Moses,  but  abridges  bis  history,  and  sometimes 
sdds  a  clause  by  way  of  explieadon.  The  present  citation  agreea  very 
nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  only  adds,  •t<riir  {  eio( :  and  again,  >••  x«Tpow 
rovri  p9t  $9  vm  rowm  tovt-  ;  which  seeuis  to  refer  to  v.  16.  where  h  is 
aaid,  they  ehatt  eome  hither  again.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotationa,  p.  33.) 

«  In  this  quotation  there  is  a  very  considerable  error  in  the  copies  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  some  c<Mnmentators  have  supposed  that  Abraham's 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  hmd  of  the  children  of  Heth,  for  a  aepulchre,  was 
alluded  to.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  most  probably  as  Bislkop 
Pearce  (in  k>c.)  and  Dr.  Randolph  (p.  33.)  have  conjectured  that  Mfmmtt  & 
an  hiterpolation,  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin.  If,  there- 
fore, we  omit  this  name,  the  aense  will  run  very  clearly  thus  :—So  Jacob 
went  down  into  Egypt/»nddied,  he  and  our/athere.  And  thev  (our  fathers) 


bought  for  a  turn  of 

See  Josh.  xjdv.  32.  and  Dr. 


the  eone  of  Emmor  the  father  qf  Sychem. 
litbyonActsvil.  16. 


were  carried  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in  the  eepuhhre,  which  he  (Jacob) 
K^-.M.sj'. , , -,  -'.fa-       '  "    ■ 

■  This  seems  to  be~tiiken  from'theSeptuagin^  though  with  some  varia- 
tion. The  only  considerable  difference  is  that  we  here  read  B«evxt»v«f, 
Babylon,  insteadof  As/»Mniov,  Damaecue,  in  the  Septuagint.  Th0  Hebrew 
and  all  the  anciem  versions  read  Damascus,  as  also  do  one  or  two  menu* 
scripts;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  reading.   The  Septuagint  agrees  la 


TABLES  OF  qUOTATKMfS  FBOM 

Hwr«7toffftr«diBMoBMiMrifleMuidoftr.  DM  foa,  O  house  of  ImmI,  offer  to  me  bDnrt- 

Inn  to  ti>«  wiMenieM,  tarty  yetfi,  O  bouae  of  offerings  and  ncrUeea  tortj  jmn  la  the  wilder- 

lumell  BoiTe  have  borne  the  tebemecle  of  jroor  neael    Tou  have.  Indeed,  taken  up  the  tent  of 

Moloch  and  Chiun,  jour  linaffes,  the  aiar  of  y oar  Moloch,  and  the  alar  of  jour  god  Raiphan— thoae 

fod  which  je  nuMle  to /ouraelTea.    Therefore  1  tjpes  of  them  which  jrou  have  made  for  joor- 

will  cnuae  70a  to  fo  inio  capiavUr  beyond  Dn-  eeWea.    Therefore  I  will  remove  you  beyond 


[PabtL  Ckav.T, 

O  ye  bouae  of  larael,  bacve  ye  eObred  to  me 
■lain  beaato  and  aacrillcea,  fortr  yean  In  ibe  wil- 
denieaal  Tea,  ye  took  up  tne  tabetnacle  of 
Moloch,  and  the  atar  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figureo  which  ye  made  to  worahip  tbem,  end  I 
wOl  carry  you  away  beyond  Babykm. 


61.  ba.  Uri.  1,  8. 

>Vjn  orm  pMrn  *no3  o^cvn  mm  ■««  re 


ThuM  aailh  the  Loan,  the  henven  it  my  throne, 
and  the  earth  m  my  footatool :  where  m  the  bouae 
that  ye  build  unto  me  1  And  where  <•  the  place 
of  my  reetl  For  all  thoae  IkingB  hath  mine  nand 


laa.lzvl.1.9. 

yn  vvotfof *av  rw*  tfimm  ^av*  »«4*r  «i»«v  ••kaI^o^* 
II«vTa  yuf  TAWTB  §wt%rt9  «  X'*f  /*•«• 

Thuaaakh  the  Lord,  The  heaven  la  my  throM^ 
and  the  earth  my  foolalooL  What  aort  of  an 
bouae  will  ye  build  me  7  And  of  what  aort  ahaH 
betheplaceofmyreati   ForalltbeaelhiniBmy 


AetaviL4t.ea 
*0  M^MvOf  ^vt  ^f»ve«,  %  fa  y^  rv*««f*»»  twp 

b^itf-  «  ri(  r»»«f  r«c  »«Ta«-ti«r««c  /Mv;  Owx*  « 
Xi«f  ^v  »w*%9t  rmmrm  mmrtm  ; 

Renven  <t  mv  tbrooeu  and  earth  w  mf  footstool : 
what  houae  will  ye  buOd  mel  aakh  the  Lord :  or 
what  i»  the  place  of  my  rest  Y    Baihaoc  my  band 


9L  ba.  im.  7,  8. 

•61  toSmj  mnj  *»•>  Srroi  Sai»  nar^  ?ira 

:o«n  pMD  nriJ  o  nmr* 

He  la  bronght  aa  a  lamb  to  the  alaughter ;  and 
M  a  aheep  before  her  shenreri  la  dumb,  ao  he 
openeth  not  hie  mouth.  He  waa  taken  from  prlaon 
and  from  judgment ;  and  who  ahall  declare  hie 
generatkm  ;  for  he  waa  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of 
theUving. 

e.  (See  PaaL  Ixzjdx  ao.  and  1  Sam.  zili.  14.) 


M.  Paal.  H.  7. 

:T'^'>'  01V1  ^w  vsrm  ^ja 

TlMNiait  mj  Bon,  ihia  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
i&  ba.lv.  8. 

o«»Mjn  yr\  ^t'otk  vhx$  mna  oaS  nmaMi 


ba.  lU.  7. 

'Of  rfoCart*  ivt  9^my%9  ilX^,  ■•<  '(  •^'•f 
lv«*Tt*v  raw  ••«^a*T*f  •e«vac,  cvtm;  Awa  arciytt  ro 
rro^ia.  S»  r«  ravitvatrt*  li  Kf<ri(  avrow  nfb%'  t«v 
yivf  a*  awT*«  ti{  tt\yi^w*tm* ;  Ir*  at^ra*  av«  ru 
yn^  n  X^wn  a«r*«. 

He  waa  led  as  a  aheep  to  the  daughter,  and  aa 
s  bmb  before  ita  ahearer  is  dumb,  ao  he  openeth 
not  hia  mouth.  In  his  humilialioD  bis  legal  trial 
waa  taken  away.  Who  will  declare  his  manner 
ofUfel  Because  hla  life  waa  taken  from  the  earth. 


PaaL  11. 7. 
tl%i  ^v  ft  rw,  %ym  w%fuf»»  yy»ri>M»  ev. 
Thou  art  my  Son,  thia  day  have  I  befotten  Uien. 


ba.1v.  8. 

Kaf  f  lalf^e^ai  tfttv  tfinunw  mtmw»**^^-^m  leva 

Amv*l  ra  wtrrm. 


AcCavm.39^33. 

•Oc  wptWvr  iiri   r^mynw  nx^^  UMt  At  m^wt 

fvavrtt*  r0»  *§tf*r»t  avrtv  a^wrtp,  •wr««  sb* 
mr*»yt*  T*  rrt^a  a*T*«.  Iv  t§  TBa-i*r««M*  «*t*« 
«  ■^•r«c  a«r*«  nfin'  t«»  I't  ytvtav  ««t««  t«c  t<«7^ 
nra*  ;  |r(  at^rat  aa«  t««  yvi  «  ^w«  avr**.! 

He  waa  led  aa  a  sheep  to  the  alaqghter,  and 
Hke  a  lamb  dumb  before  hia  ahenrer,  ao  opened 
be  not  bis  mouth.  In  hia  humiiiatioa  his  ju<|k- 
ment  waa  taken  eway,  and  who  ahall  declare  hia 
feneration  1  for  his  ufe  ia  taken  from  the  earth. 

Aetajai.92. 
■•^e*  Amitf  TV*  Tt«  If rra«,  mrtpm  umrm  t'w  a^^ 
^lar  /■•>,  it  «««*rt«  varra  ra  ^iJL^^aTa  ^a*. 

I  have  found  David  the  een  of  Jeoae,  a  mnn  nAnr 
iny  own  henrt,  wbkh  ahall  fnUU  allmy  wiL 

Acts  Bill.  31 
•(  p»m  •<  r»,  tyw  r«^t^*v  ytyttm^MM  ev. 

Hmq  art  my  Bon,  thia  day  have  I  beriQM  tiiee. 

AecszilL8C 
Amrm  Vt'vra  !#*■  ikaCcX  va  virra. 


I  win  make  an  everiaating  covenant  wUh  you,       And  I  will  make  vrkh  you  an  everlaattag  covn.       IwiOfiveToatheiiireinereleaofDnvU. 
wen  the  aure  merciea  of  David.  nant,— the  gradouM  promiaea  to  Davi<^  vrhleh  are 


M.                          Hab.i.5.  ^         ,               Hab.1.5. 

#y»    ^jr»    *    p»««        „   "           _"  -   ■  L  *a»/»«rari*aviaar«a,  «B«at«»«Hi|Ti-^iT.  i^yo» 

J  TBO*"*a  U^DMn  W^  Ba*0^a  tym  «p^a{^*/»a(  tv  rat(  q^^aif  v/»»v,  I  e«  /§«  ««r- 
riwr^Ti   lav  rtttm.l*^y^^m^. 

BehoU  ye,  among  the  heathen,  and  regani  and  Behold,  ve  deapisers,  and  view  Intently,  and 

wonder  marveltously;  for  I  will  work  a  work  in  be  amaaeo  at  wonderiVd  thinga,  and  vanlah  (or 

your  dayp^  which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  It  be  perish).    For  in  your  days  1  am  doing  a  wocfc, 


V.  Iaa.xllx.6. 


which  ye  will  not  believe^  though  one  teM  yoo. 
ba.  iHjl6. 

f9  ime  trXMTM  Tfc  ynt. 


AetaxiU.4r. 

litrt  •!  sara^ffMTM*,*  sat    5'— ^arart,    a  at 
a^avirdqri*  ir*  tfyv  tym  tfy^l^^iamt  •»  rm»i  a^v 

^atfljHMv,  tf^^v  M>««^l|  rtr 
ynrut  vfH9. 


rt«-rt«r^fl,  oa*  vtc  •«••«- 


Behold,  ye  deapiaers,  and  wonder  and  peiMi ; 
for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  you 


ahaU  In  no  wiae  believe,  though  a 
ontojou 


adecUreil 


AetaiHi.47. 
Ti^iiaa  n  •!«  f «f  •fvwv,  t»«  iimm  rt  ttf  t^vrv- 


I  win  abo  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  OeniUea,       I  have  appointed  thee  far  the  light  of  the  nn-       1  have  aet  Cbee  to  be  a  Hcfatofthe 
ttMl  thou  mayeat  be  my  arivnlkm  unto  the  ends   tfcma,  that  Sou  mayest  be  for  3-- »--     -        ■      ■  -  ^^    -       -^^ 


of  the  earth. 


fimheat  parts  of  the  earth. 


to  the 


lis.  11. 12. 

vmn  rhun  -rn  roorrm  d*pn  mnn  ora 
iihtp  *D»a  mraa>  vp»  woim  fmrwrn 

In  Cbnt  dar  win  I  ralae  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Ibvkl  that  ia  Mien;  and  I  will 


breachea  thereof  and  I  will  raia 
andlwWbuUditaainther 

may  poaeeaa  the  rerooent  <       . 

henthen,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  aaith  the 
ton,  that  doeththla. 


I  up  hia  ruins, 
dava  of  okf :  That  they 
of  Edom,  and  of  all  the 


Amoa  tz.  11, 11 

Sr  Ti  S#iif«  •«t«ri|  mturr^Tm  ti|v  rsfv^v  Aawif 
r^v  »««T«B«iav,  Ka«  actiKofejH^rw  ra  wivrBsera 
a*ri|(,  %mt  rm  sarirsa/t^tra  avr^  avarrtra,  aat 
aroiielo^^ra  awr^r,  ■■)««  mi  ij^tpai  r««  ai«v*(' 
*Oa-«(  iK^^T^rw^iv  tj  «aTaX«*irei  rMv  avA^Mnv, 
sat  iravra  ra  iIm,  le*  ov(  •v«xiK)c«rai  r»  tvojaa 
^•«  la-*  avTtvc,  X.tyi«  Hvftf  I  sr«i«v  iravra  rawra. 

In  that  day  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  which  hath  fallen ;  I  wlU  rebuild  thoae 
paita  of  it  which  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  repair 
what  have  been  demolished.  I  will  indeed  rebuild 
It  aa  in  the  daya  of  old,  thai  the  reat  of  mankind 
mav  aeek  [th*  Lordl  even  all  the  naiiona  who  are 
called  by  my  name^  aaith  the  Lord,  who  doth  att 


thou  ahouJdeat  be  far  rnhnaion  unto 
the  earth. 

Acts  zv.  16, 17. 

Mjra  TtHrra  awarrp4>»»  ■**  aMtsclt^vrv  r«v 
rsivv'  AaCtl  mt  vfvrwsvtav,  sat  ra  sartrsaik- 
fttrm  m»rnt  av*isel«^vra,  stu  mv^ftm^w  avrvv 
*Oa>a«  av  fs(«r«9-wrtv  ei'  saraV,a««>o>  ra*  avffvvwv 
rtv  Kw^t**,  sat  varra  ra  ttwn  if*  ■%<  tirtKiaXiiTaa 
rt  •*«iHa  ftu  ••-*  twr*(,  Ktytt  Muf**t  i  ««tav  rtntra 
«ravra.l 

After  thia  1  vrlU  retarn  and  buDd  again  tfte 
tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down  ;  and  I 
w  III  buDd  op  again  the  rulna  thereof,  and  1  wOI  aet 
it  op :  that  the  reeidue  of  men  might  seek  aA« 
the  Lord,  and  aU  the  Oentilea  upon  whom  my 
ia  eaae<^  aaith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  aB 


9k   BamLzbIL  97.  (98.  of  BngUah  version.) 
Thon  ahelt  ■aC..,.enrsn  Die  nUer  of  thy 


Ezod.zzO.SB 
AfX'i'Ta  r*v  Xae«  70 w  •«  sasa|  t^tic 
Tilou  ahalt  not  apeak  evil  of  the  nder  of  thy 
people. 


ActazzlU.6. 

AfXVTa  r««  Xat«  r*«  ows  $fttt  stMaf. 

Hmu  ahak  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people. 


■enae,  though  not  HteraBy,  with  the  Hebrew.    '  Fa< ^av,  or  *  '•/•«•',  waa  the 
name  of  the  aame  Idol  in  B^ypt,  which  was  caUed  1^3  (omm)  in  Syria, 
a  aaium.  See  Hammond,  Lod.  fie  DIeu.  Annot. 

e.  3.    Michaelie,  Sup* 

The  apparent  variance  be- 
pmeot ;  as  the  prophecv  waa 

,  -^ , -^carryluf  thepeimleofMraelboth 

beyond  Damaacua  and  Babykm,  hito  the  cklea  of  the  Medea.    See  2  Kinga 
zvii. «.  (Dr.  Randolph.) 

t  The  qnotadenia  here  made  from  the  Septnagintwkh  no  materia]  varla- 
tbn ;  the  prooouna  »vvw  and  ii«r««  (him  and  Am)  are  added  by  the  aacred 
hIaCorian ;  the  latter  twice.  The  variation  from  the  preaent  Hebrew  text 
b  greater,  but  not  ao  great  as  to  effect  the  general  Import  of  the  peaaage. 
(Boon,  Bandolph.)  ThIa  quotation  agreea  ezaotly  with  the  Alexandrine  MS. 


and  repreeenied  iheplanet  1  .      _ 

towth  on  Amoa  v.  2tC    Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  1.  ill  e.  3. 
plem  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1925.  (Randolph,  p.  31.)    ~~ 
tween  the  prophet  and  Stephen  ia  of  no  n 
IhUUed  by  Salnianeaer,  king  of  Aa^ria,  ear? 


of  the 


t  SepCuagii 
IhnFatkai 


^the  Acu  follow  the  AlnBandriMii  and 


a  Some  MSS.nddsa4*«-(exit^aT(  after  ••rae^MT**,  as  btbeSeptuagiDL 

•  'o  ia  the  reading  of  ntawteen  M8&,  Ave  of  which  are  oC  the  grenteat 

«  Thiaquolation  la  the  readlnff  of  the  Abzandrine  cony  of  the  Sepiun. 
glut,  and  ia  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  merely  omitling  the  pronoan 
my:  sobalfon,  Inatead  of  my  anivoffon.  the  Vatican  M&  dlObra  very 
jnuch. 

•  This  quot^lon,  b  general,  aeema  to  be  taken  from  the  Bepinaglnt,  but 
with  aeveral  verbal  variatfona.  The  paasage,  however,  variea  more  mate- 
rially  from  the  Hebrew,  especially  tai  the  ckuae,  TTkat  lAe  reaUtu  of  men 
map»eth  ^fUr  the  Lord;  which,  in  the  authorised  English  versfon  from 
the  Hebrew,  to  rendered,  That  Ihep  mei§  fssasas  the  remmmmt  ffBdem. 
The  Septuagtot  tranabtora  evidently  read  ltrr\>  (TibaoainrX  not  *^"^ 
(rmomnr)  and  OnM  (asok)  not  DTiM  (bmm);  and  the  quolatkm  of  it  by  tba 
apoaUe  or  the  evangeUcal  hlatnrian,  accoidhig  to  that  readbgi  givaa  great 
aaeHoBblLOfeolL) 


BftcTi  L  i  1.) 

70 


Hab.H.4. 
The  Just  ibatt  Ove  by  bte  faith. 


THE  OLD  TEfiTTAMBNT  IN  THBNEW. 

Hab.  U.  4. 
Bat  the  Jiwt  shall  Uve  by  ftkhln  me. 


•01 


71.  Iaa.l&5. 

My  name  contlnaally  eveiy  day  it  blasphemed 


72.  PaaL  11. «.  (4.  of  Bogllsh  TersloiL) 

:  nofira  roin  tp-o  pnxn  ijmS 

Thai  thoa  inightest  be  Justified  wheo  thou 
apeakest,  and  be  clear  whea  thou  jodiiesL 

73.  Geo.  zr.  8. 

•  Ttpna  T>  nawT*i  nvr^s  |dm«ti 

And  he  beliered  te  the  Lons  >Qd  he  eoonlsd 
rt  to  him  for  righieousaess. 

74.  PsaLxiT.l-«. 

o^nnwTf  tf^pvn  o*D VD  mn*  •  sfsrtwf  |*it 
■«  Van  to»«Vtmit  tm  Vdtd  r^n  nunV 
:  inn  w  ^^  avoTTWp  p«  iriVw  nm 

T^re  M  none  that  doeth  good.  Hie  Lobo 
looked  down  ftom  heaTen  upon  the  chlldreii  of 
men ;  to  see  If  there  were  any  that  dkl  onder* 
stand  and  seek  God.  They  are  aU  gone  aside ; 
they  are  all  together  become  filthy :  Mere  is  none 
that  doeth  gooo^  no^  not  one. 

75.  FSaL  T.  10.  (9.  of  EngHah  Tersion.) 

|ip»*>m  BJirS  D3-U  mnnap 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepiikhre,  they  flatter 
with  their  tongue. 

n.       PinJ.  eiL  1  (3.  of  Bi^nsfa  Tersion.) 

iD^DAv  nnn  aivpp  non 

Adders*  poison  is  under  their  lips. 


77.  PsaLx.7. 

niDTD)  hSd  wfi  nSn 
Hit  month  is  ftdl  of  eursing  snd  decett. 


Isa.IU.  6, 

A  I*  V««  ''<•  r«rre(  to  ovo/hi  /uv  fiKmr^nfUtrmt 
•f  TOif  i^vir*. 

On  your  sccoont  my  name  is  condnually  re- 
Tiled  among  the  nations. 

PsaLli.4. 
*0«r«f  Mr  itnutmtnf  •»  roif  X»^«*ff    r««,   ■«« 
9isiini(  I*  TO  *ftwtri»i  n. 

Bo  that  thou  mayest  he  Justified  In  thy  sayings^ 
and  OTereome  when  thou  art  Judged. 

Gen  XT.  6. 
Xai  inrr<«rir  AC^»^  t«  eMf,««i  tXoyirtii  ««t» 

•If  f  ixMiorvv^v. 

And  Abram  belicTed  Go<!^  and  it  was  counted 
him  for  rlgttteousness. 

Psal.  xiT.  1-a 

0«»  ICTI  wttmv  Xfnrfrnrm^  avft  im»  l««  lv0ff. 

XvAtOf  IK  TOW  •VAMVOV    inKV^tV    $irt    TtVf    «!•«(    TM* 

mphfmwmv^  T»v  iMiv  •<  irTi  rvviMv,  ^  i»2^i|twv  t«v 
Oiev.  IlavTif  «gixXiv«v,  •/*•  nxpfm9nrmv  t»%  $m 
ire*«fvxfi|«-rOTi|T»,  ovk  irnv  i«(  iv«(. 

There  Is  none  who  doeth  good :  no,  not  one. 
The  Lord  looked  down  from  beaten  on  the  ehil- 
dren  of  men,  to  see  if  any  had  understanding,  or 
were  seeldng  God.  They  bad  all  gone  aaide,  tney 
were  ahogetner  become  Tile.  Users  is  none  whor 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

PsaL  T.  9. 

^mtf  Mwrwv  «loX**«rmr. 

Their  tliroai  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  their 
tongue  they  liaTe  practised  deceit 

PmLcaxziz.3.(c2L3  ofBngBsh  Bible.) 
Ie(  «nri^»*  vve  r«  xiiXq  hwtmv. 

The  poison  of  ssps  is  under  their  Bps. 


Bom.  i.  17. 
TheJnstshaUllTeby  lldth. 

Bom.  n.  94. 

T«  viif  •v/tm  TOW  ectv  tt'  vftuf  0K»rfnfmtmi  iv 
r9ic«fviri.a 

For  the  name  of  God  Is  blssphemed  among  the 
Gentiles  through  you. 

Bom.  Ui.4. 
*0a-»(  •*  fiii»t«9i|f  IV  T««f   Kayttf  rt»,  «•« 
f  tBiiri|(  $9  rm  B^ivirf  •*  r*.» 

That  ihou  mightest  be  justified  In  thy  saytegi^ 
and  mightest  oreroome  when  tlwu  srt  judgsd. 

Boi&  It.  3. 
Bvirrivn  it  Atfm»t*  ▼••  9(«>i  *•<  tK»ytr§n  morm 
f i(  ttKmfovtnv. 

And  Abraham  bellcTed  Got^  and  it  was  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness. 

Bom.  Hi.  10-12. 
0«it  •m  ^<s»«0(,  ov^i  «i(.     Ott«  fCTir  t  «vri»9* 
•v»  imi>  i  iK^^Tov  TOr  eiOf.     II«vT«c  «|l«X«v«iry 
■/■•  iiXp«w£iir«»*  evji  irTt  irfliwt  xpi|«-r«T4T»,  o«» 
•9Ti»  i«(  ive(.« 

There  is  not  one  righteous ;  no^  net  one :  then 
is  none  that  understaodeth,  there  is  none  that 
aeeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way ;  they  are  attiyelher  become  unprofitoUe; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good;  no^  not  one. 


PsaL  ix.  7.  [9d  series  of  Terses.] 
Ov  Mfwc  T0  rre/ft«  avTow  yifut  »■*  irt%pi»i, 

ffis  mouth  is  ftillof  eurstaig  and  bittoneas. 


78. 


Isa.Uz.7,8. 

-OilM^i'viD'i  \mnVomVn      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,  ^ 
5  ypiy  mS  mSv  Tn  t  oniSoM  lat'i  rm;  $?«!«  •t»T«i 


IIx.7,8. 

or  i§  ^rafnt  mvrmt  ivi  vovn^ <«r  t^xow^i,  tux*- 
XvvTAi/ftfirt  xai  TaXHiVM^ia  iv 
Ka«  of  av  ••p«irii(  evx  otSmrt, 


Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  ihey  make  haste  to  Their  feet  run  to  eTiL  thej  are  swift  to  shed 

shed  innocent  blood Wasting  and  destrucU<m  blood.— Destruction  ana  misery  are  in  their 

ore  in  their  patha.    The  way  of  peace  they  know  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  ihey  do  not  know. 
noL 


IB.  13. 

Ta^Of  m*amy/»$99i  i  ^»P^i  mvrmv  ro*f  yKmr* 
«r«i(  awTwv  ({oXiAvr**.* 

Their  throat  lean  open  sepulehrs;  with  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit 


i»f- 


Bom.lil.13. 

wttmv  vwt  rm  X**M  mvtwv.S 


The  poison  of  ana  (a  vetwmoKS  spseiss  ^ssr* 
|MfiO  is^under  their  Ops. 

Bom.  IH.  14.S 
*0*  Tt  wr9/tm  ii^f  >•*  «t»^i«fi  y$tt$t,t 

Whose  mouih  is  lull  of  cursing  snd  btttemess. 
Bom.  Ul.  15-17. 

0(«i(  tf  arofif  awTtiv  <»X***  af^*.    Xvvrfififtm 
»«i  THXaiw-wpia  IV  rmig  iioif  «vra»v*     K»t   iler 

Their  feet  ore  swift  to  shed  Mood.  Destmctieii 
and  misery  are  in  their  ways ;  and  the  way  of 

peace  they  have  not  known. 


79.     PsaL  JDtzfL  2.  (L  of  EngHah  Tersion.) 

3%ere  ia  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
6QL  PsaL  ozii.  I,  2L 

i6  ownrH  :  ni«n  ^W3  fvtnwi  nrn 

Blessed  it  k»  tthMe  tranigresslon  is  focgivei^ 
whose  sin  Is  coTered. 

Blessed  Is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  hn- 
poteth  not  hiiqoity. 


81. 


Aftfheroffl 


Oen.zT|L& 

1 1%nnj  o^u  ymn  jii 
^    ihsTelmadethee. 


Gen.  XT.  8i 


BoahaBthyaeedbe. 


:  Tj^n  n*rv  na 


83l  Psal.  zHt.  22. 

:  nnao  |H13  uarnj  wrrh^  ujn\n  -p V^a 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  an  the  day  long ; 
we  are  counted  as  stieep  for  the  slaughter. 


PaaL  zzXT.  1.  (xzzvl.  1.  of  EngBah  Bible.) 

Ova  ICTI  f*6«(  Oio«    mwtrmwvt  tm»    §^9»Kftw9 

•WT«V. 

There  la  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes; 

PsaL  zxxIL  1,2. 
Maxaptei  iv  af  i9t|0-av  ml  avo/riai,  am  S»  ••>•>«• 
kvp6nrmw  ai  a^apTtai.     M«K«fiec  ariif  y  M  ^4 
Xevi^tfrai  Kvf  i«(  s^apnair. 

Happy  are  they,  whose  Iniquities  are  forgiven, 
and  whoae  sins  are  covered.  Happy  ie  the  roan, 
to  whom  (to  whose  sccounQ  the  Lord  wiU  not 
Impute  (or  charge)  ain. 

Gen.zviL& 
Umrtfm  wkkm*  if»v*  TiSttxa  r«. 

I  have  made  thee  the  fother  of  many  natfou. 

,  Gen.  XV.  6. 

Ovrmf  irrmt  re  inrtpftm  tr9v. 

Bo  ahaB  thy  seed  be. 

PsaLxBT.22. 
On  hnm   re«  5ai>MT0v/ft«9a  Ikn*  rttv  Hfupmp' 
$K9y*trtnfH9  At  rfQmrm  T^mynf, 

For,  for  thy  sake  we  are  killed  aU  the  day  lonft 
and  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 


Bom.  iii.  1& 
OwK  irr*   feCof  0«*w  mrivam  rmv  t^faX/MV 

IWTWV. 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 


lv.7,8. 

Maxapte*  i*  mptturmv  ml  mv/nmt^  xai  Ap  (irca** 
Ku^inrmv  at  a^a^riat*  Maxapi*(  aviif  y  o«  /tq 
Xo>'tn|T«i  Evpff  mumpwtmiw. 

Blessed  are  they,  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  iniquitlea  are  covered. 

Blessed  ie  the  man  to  whom  the  Lozd  wifi  no( 
Impute  aIn. 


madefhee. 


.Iv.l7» 

Ilarff a  ««XX«v  thmw  rtittum  n, 

A  father  of  many  nations  lutve  I 

Bom.  It.  18L 
0«T»c  trrai  r*  nrif^arew. 
BoshsUthyseedbe. 


Bom.  Till.  3S. 

*Oti  fv«xa  re«  ^avaTou/tifla   iKnv  T«r  4/Mfar* 
X«v*0-0i|^«v  if «  vpeCarao^avvr. 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  aU  the  day  long ; 
We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  skughter. 


*  The  Codex  BphremI  (or  Begins)  has  ^e«  after  ncTttfc,  as  In  the  Sep- 
tasgint;  which  reading  waa  In  the  fiCS.  consulted  by  the  author  of  the  Phi- 
loxeolan  or  later  Byrlac  Terafon,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

«  In  thia  quotation  from  the  Septuagint,  rov  e«»(i  («f  GFod),  is  substituted 
for  i»»w  (iwy) ;  uid  the  words  i«  toic  iSi-ir.  (among  the  natione),  are  added 
to  the  Hebrew  in  the  Septuagiot  (Scott,  Bandolph.) 

•  Thia  la  taken  l^om  the  Beptuagint,  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 

The  Greek  transistors  render  nam  (rizKeH)  tkou  mayeot  be  elmrattmre 
•  ....»..«!.  ^^s  ^ .  iv- « ..  L- ^.___ ._  ,  .  .-   rwbe 


I  Sentusgin^ 

I?llf?*'  P''1jr*^y^'^?~'^*~¥i^  "'iKrHebrew  w^Sren- 
dered  in  oor  Terslpn  M«y  ore  fteepme^UcAy,  end  which  sonifies  to  be  loatk^ 
some  or  putrid,  Is  in  the  Beptuagint  rendered  nxH*»$nrm9,  they  are  become 
unpntfitabk.   llilstheaiMsUtffetains.    BtoDOtsofordbfeM 


brew,  but  is  sulBcient  for  his  argument;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
msny  of  the  Christians  st  Borne  bsd  any  other  Scripturea  except  the  Bep- 
tuagint (Scott) 

•  Theae  Terses  On  Bom.  Hi.  13—17.)  are  Intorpobted  in  Paaim  xHi.  be- 
tween verses  3.  and  4.  of  the  modem  printed  editiona  of  the  Vatican  Sep* 
toagint;  but  they  are  only  in  the  margin  of  the  Vatican  Afafitcser^. — 
"  Vstlcanus  In  hco  Terbo,  qu»  sunt  ad  marginem  ei  non  in  textu  coo8cripca» 

hflBC  nolat:  Ovfa^w  *tttrmt  vmv  YaX^«f  ire»iv  t$  i  AsorrtXtf  ttXtfptv  ••• 

Towf  ^nmrft."  (Montfoucon,  Oricenlo  Hexapla,  tom.  i.  p.  492.)  These 
Terses  are  not  in  the  Alexandrine  MB.  of  the  Septuaghit  They  are,  how* 
OTer,  found  In  the  Latin  Vulgate  translstion  of  Psalm  xili.,.  either  faiterpo- 
lated  or  copied  fiom  some  inteipolsted  MS.  of  the  Septusgint 

•  This  quotation  agreea  with  the  Beptuagint,  which  also  sgrees  wlUi  the 
Hebrew,  excepting  tliat  the  Greek  tranalatora  haTc  rendered  nwo 
(HiBBitm),  deceit,  by  «-*v'**^  bitterness.  Dr.  Baodolph  and  Mr.  Bcott  con 
Jecture  that  they  read  nmo  (ksbobotii)* 


80i 

61. 


Oen.  zzi.  12.    ' 
:  p-M  T^  mpi  pnra  o 

For,  In  laaac,  ihall  thy  aaed  be  called. 


8S. 


Geo.  zviil.  10. 
p  r-um  n^i  npa  T^  3>«'"  3^ 


I  win  certainly  return  to  thee  tccordinc  to  the 
time  of  life;  and  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  ahallhaTe  a 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FBOM 

Oen.  xzL  12. 

*Ori  If  lr»m%  %Kninrtr»i  roi  nrif/tm. 

For  In  laaao  ihall  thj  seed  be  called. 

Gen.  rrUL  la 
Ewmtmrrfipmv  n^m  wf9t  «■•  umrm  re*  it««^»  t»v 

Tov  its  (if •(,  »•<  i^K  «i«v  X«f^  h  yvf"l  '•v. 

I  win  retom  to  thee  about  this  time  twehe- 
month  i  and  Sarah,  thy  wife,  aball  have  a  aon. 


[Pamt  L  Omap.  Y. 
u  Ijt.  T. 

AXX  •»  I«wii«  ftXi|ftirtr»i  r««  rwtfftm. 

Bat,  in  laaac  ahall  thy  aeed  be  called. 

Rom.  iz.9. 
XsT«  T«*  *mtf9  rovTOr  <Ajvr*^«,  «««  «rr««  rf 

Althia  ttane  will  I  come,  and  San  ihaB  have  a 


86.  Gen.  zzr.  23. 
The  elder  shall  aenre  the  yonnger. 

87.  Mal.i.2,3. 

I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau. 

88.  Ezod.  zxziU.  19. 

zorx'm  TwrnH  ^nonni  |nn  -vm  hm  ^rom 

I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  frraclous, 
and  I  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  wiU  show 
mercy. 

89.  Ezod.  It.  18l 

For  this  etuue  have  I  raised  thee  up,  Ibr  to 
■bow  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  nay 
be  declared  throochout  all  the  earth. 


Gen.  ZZV.23. 

And  the  elder  shall  serve  Che  younger. 

MaLi.2,3. 
Mm*  nymirnrm  t«»  I«»«iC,  rof  *%*  Bra*  i/nntrm. 

Yet  I  loved  Jacobs  and  hated  Esau. 
Ezod.  zzxUL  19. 

Xmt   iXfiirw  it   ay  iMm,   »•«  oiRrii^iirM   Ir  «v 

I  Will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  please  to  have 
mercv ;  and  I  will  liave  compassion  on  whomso- 
ever 1  compassionate. 


Rom.iz.lZ 

*0  fu*^**  twK$%fTtt  ry  iKmrTttt, 

The  elder  shaU  serve  the  younger. 


Llx.ia. 
Tor  UswC  nywnr;  t«v  t»  Ilr««  t/ur^rm. 

Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated. 

Rom.iz.  15. 
MKmrm  i*  «»  tXcia,  Mil  e«sTti^rM  jv  «»  9i%r$tfm. 

I  win  have  mercy  on  whom  I  wHl  have  mercy, 
and  1  wiU  have  compassion  on  whom  I  wiU  have 
compassion. 


Ezod.  Iz.  16. 

Xai  ivt*i9  TVVTtv  tttr^fnim,  Ivm  tvitt^m/tmt  »9 
T9t  Ti|v  tTXw  jHOv,  «•*  iwmg  StityytKn  «•  ov«jh» 
^o«  i¥  vary  r|  ^'y. 

But  thou  hast  been  preserved  for  this  purpose, 
that  by  thee  1  might  display  m;  power,  and  that 


Rom.  iz.  17. 
Xi(  mart  r*vrt  t^nyttf  ri,  Ira;  tvittlm/tm*  av 

r««  TJi*  ^wva^iv  /*•«,  «a<  irac  {«a)^iX4  re  tvo^a 
jHOtf  tv  vary  Ty  yy. 

For  this  same  purpose  have  I  raiaed  thee  up^ 

, . ....  that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  andihat  my 

my  name  may  be  celebrated  throughout  aU  the    name  might  be  declared  thioughoat  afl  the  earth, 
earth. 


go.  Hos.U.23.(Heb.9B.) 

I  wlU  have  mer^  upon  her  that  had  not  ob- 
tahied  mercy,  and  I  will  say  to  them  toMck  isera 
not  my  people,  Thou  art  my  people. 

91.  Hon.  IL  1.  a  10.  of  English  Version.) 

onu  »Dp-i6  on^  iDio-TrM  o^oa  mm 
:<rrS«  'jaonS  lom 
And  it  Shan  come  to  paas,  that  in,  the  place 
where  it  was  said  unto  them,  ve  ore  not  my 
people,  there  It  shaU  be  said  onio  them,  ye  are  the 
sons  of  the  Uvlng  God. 

92.  Isa.  X.  23;  23. 

airi  -wr  v>r\  Sina  Smr^  Tpp  mm-w  ^ 
nrvui  nSa  ^a  irpm  tpw  fnn  ti>Sa  « 
:fwn  -Va  a-^a  nwp  mHa»  mm  *nM 

For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  tb^  sand  of 
the  see,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall  retnm :  the 
consumption  decreed  shaU  overflow  with  right- 
eoosoess.  For  the  Loan  Goo  of  Hoits  shall  moke 
a  consumption,  even  determined  in  the  midst  of 
aU  the  land. 

98.  In.L9. 

o^a  Bpoa  Tnr  vh  ^mn  mi«a»  mm  ^ViS 
:  trm  mop'y  wn 

Except  the  Loan  of  Hosts  had  left  us  a  very 
smaU  remnant,  we  shouM  have  been  as  Sodom, 
amd  we  should  have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah. 

9i  lsa.vilL14. 

^nmn  *na  ^ivi  Vwao  nnSi  lya  |ai6i 

He  Shan  be  ......  Ibr  a  stone  of  stumbUng,  and 

a  rock  of  ^flbnce  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel. 


Hoa.U.23L 
Xai  mymmiTm  r^w  •«»  nymtrntuvnVf  *tu  tfm  rp  •• 
Km^  ^e«,  Aaof  /ton  i  •  r«. 


Rom.Ix.2& 

KaXina  r«*  tv  Vatv  /Mv,  Xaov  ^0v*  sal  v«f  »?» 


I  win  can  (Aem  my  people  wUch  were  not  mv 
beloved  which  wan  not  beloved. 


And  I  win  love  her  who  was  not  beloved ;  and       

to  them  who  were  not  my  people,  I  wOl  say,  Thou  people ;  and  her 
art  my  people. 

Hos.  L  10.  Bom.  Iz.  26. 

Xai  irrai,  ■*  ry  t0»-«>,  o«  tpfn9n  avrot^,  Ov  Kmu  Kai  i»-rai,  •*  r^  to«-«.  •»  tf^nin  •vr«««,  Ov  Xatf 

p9v  v/Mif,  *KnhT99Tmt  nmt  mvrct  vhi  eiov  ^avrof.  /fv  v/m««,  •«•«  »Kn9nr9vT»$  wiot  •lev  (arrof. 


But  It  ahaU  come  to  pass  that,  In  the  place 
where  it  was  said,  "  Ye  are  not  my  people,"  they 
shaU  be  caUed  chUdren  of  the  Uvmg  God. 


lsa.z.22  23. 

Xa*  la*  ytvnrmt  t  Xae;  trfa^X  if  li  •Ml^t  ^nt 
5aXaro^f,  TO  ftaTaX«t/u#ia  mvrmv  Tm^fn^-trmt.  A«- 
y«v  rvvTiXav  «a«  rvvrt^rwr  iv  fiaatoruvy*  |t« 
Xo^«v  9vvr»rftm»$v9f  Xup<««  «eii|r«*  iv  ry  0iito«. 

/U9^    iKtf, 

Though  the  people  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  a  remnant  of  them  shaU  be  saved.  He  Is 
ctosiitf  an  accountand  making  a  deduction  with 
saviiw  goodness.  Because  with  the  whole  land 
the  Lord  will  make  a  reckoning  from  which  a 
deduction  hath  been  made. 

lsa.i.9. 

Xa<  «l  ^n  Kvf  io«  ZaCaafl  »y%mriXnn*  n/»t¥  9Wtf 
^a,  (t(  Zofe^a  a*  •>'i»i|0i|^i»,  *mt  it  T»/Mp^»  m» 
ift9»miiiut¥. 

Had  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts  left-us  a  seed,  we 
should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  made  like  Go- 
morrah. 


And  It  shsU  come  to  pas%  that  In  the  place 
where  It  was  saki  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my 
people :  there  shsll  they  be  called  the  chOdrea 
of  the  Uving  God. 

Rom.  Ix.27,  28. 

Xav  ^  I  •ft^/ft  rmv  wt«»,  I«-psi|X  if  4  •Mt^^t  ^f 
d-aXarrqc,  rt  xttrmKuf^m  rm^nTtr»*'  Aeyovj^ap 
QvmKmv  Mai  rowrtftvmv  i9  ii%ut9rv9f'  irt  Xo/^ev 
rvvTiT/»y/Mvor  aroiy^ai  Kufttftw  Tifc  yyc* 

Though  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel 
be  as  tne  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  ahaU  be 
saved :  for  he  win  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short 
in  righteousness :  because  a  short  work  wiU  the 
Loxu  make  upon  the  earth. 


Rom.  iz.  29. 

El  nn  Xvpie;  ZaCaaf  tyxmvKirt*  nM**  '^tPM*, 
is  Zo^o/ta  mv  lyiv^a^/ftit,  iiai  At  Te/ttp^s  av  m/t**— 

Except  the  Lord  of  Sabooth  had  left  us  a  see^ 
we  hod  been  as  Sodomo,  and  been  made  like  unto 
Gomorrah. 


Isa.  vltl.  U. 
Kai  99%  if  Xifov   vpomo/f^ari  rvvarrfnrif, 

•«^i  if  •'CTfaf  m-rm/utrt. 


Rom.  Ix.  33. 
Uvv,  riflii^f  flv  Zi«»  Xi»ot  vpontVfiiMaT*^,  sai 
rirpa*  rxav^aXow*  nai  wuf  i  a-irnwwv  »••'  avr^i  •• 
tiuTmtrxv»inrtvm*,9 

And  ye  shaU  not  run  against  a  stombDng  stone,       Behold  I  laj  In  Sioo  a  stumblhig  stone,  and  rock 
nor  as  under  a  Ming  rock.  of  offence ;  and  whosoever  befievefh  on  him  ahall 

not  be  ashamed. 
See  also  Rom.  z.  II.,  and  IPet  IL  6^  7. 


96.  Ua.  zzvUL  16.  Isa.  zxvili.  16. 

«aJm    U.»r^m-.   ^mf^      ^oXvtiXh,  i.XiET.r   aiip»yariai.»,  ••.timoi-,  up  ja 
•  V^n*    K7  pDWDn   IDID      ^BfttKim  mvrnf,  «««  8  irirrtvmw  ov  t»n  »»Tmtrx,vv9n, 


t  St  Paul  here  seems  to  have  made  use  of  some  other  translation,  differ* 
ent  from  soy  we  now  have ;  It  agrera  in  sense  both  with  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew.  The  most  remarlcable  difference  from  the  Heorew  is 
that  mn  npa  la  rendered  xara  ra»  Kat^of  revror.  They  seem  to  have 
read  It  ntn,  as  the  same  thing  is  expressed  Gen.  xvil.  21.  The  Samaritan 
agreea  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  agree 
with  the  Septuagint.  However,' the  sense  of  the  prophecy,  both  ways,  Is 
much  the  same,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  time  or  life,  or  at  the 
return  of  time  next  year.    (1>r.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  3d.) 

•  This  quotation  agrees  nearly  with  the  Septuagint,  and  still  more  neariy 
with  the  Arabic.  They  differ  in  several  partieulan  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
the  general  sense  is  the  same.  The  prophet  foretells  a  great  destruction 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  not  a  total  one ;  a  remnafU  mould  return  and 
he  eaved;  the  apostle  very  i^nly  appliea  this  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel, 
when  some  few  of  the  Jews  beUeved,  and  were  saved,  and  a  aignal  destruc* 
Cton  came  upon  the  rest.   It  is  worthy  of  observation,  thatthe  expresaions 


here  in  laaiah  are  the  same  as  we  find  fai  Dan.  Ix  where  the  deatnictfcn 
of  Jerusalem  is  foretold.  See  this  prophecy  and  the  application  of  ft  well 
explained  by  Bishop  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  IL  p.  66. 
(Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36.) 

a  The  quotation  in  Rom.  ix  33.  Is  taken  from  two  places  In  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah.  St  Paul,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Jews  In  general  should  be 
cast  off;  and  only  (hose  among  them  who  believed  should  be  saved,  refen 
to  two  passages  In  the  prophet  Isaiah,  of  which  he  quotes  such  ports  as 
were  suHicient  to  prove  his  point  The  first  citation  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew. The  Septuagint  dMfers  widely.  The  other  citation  axrees  neariy 
with  the  Septuagint;  It  differs  from  the  Hebrew  only  hi  reodbg  with  the 
Septuagint  «aTai«-xv*5i|«'iTai,  otaU  be  ashamed,  which  la  also  the  readmg 
of  the  Arabic  veraton.  lliey  seem  to  have  read  In  the  original  >^a^  (voBiaa) 
mstead  of  r^m  (TocmsH).  (Dr.  Randolph  on  Quotations,  p.  36.)  The  quo- 
tation  In  Rom.  z.  13.  agrees  with  the  latter  clause  of  Isa.  xxvlil.  16.  with  tha 
whole  of  which  also  agreea  the  quotatton  in  1  Pet  U.  ft. 
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Beholdlhjin  Zkmfor  tftraadirtkma  ttoae,  •  ^BeboW,  Ikyfcr  Uie  toandrttonoffBoa*  ilono 

tried  stone,  a  prectoiui  coner-Mooe,  amre  Ibaii.  of  iae^bnable  worth-e  ehoeeii  predoue  oorner- 

dtfioo:  he  tbetbeUereChilMniioCiiakelMite.  efone  for  the  foaadatiooe  of  tt    eiMl  he  who  be- 

(Be  conlbaaded,  Bp.  Lomth.}  lleTech  ahaU  not  be  a 


live  In  them.- 


LeT.zTiIL& 
ona  Ml)  oinn  ow  rwT>^  "vii  ' 
which  If  amn  do,  he  ■faeO 


Iot.xtHLB. 
Whlcl^  If  aman  dok  heahatt Bre  thereby. 


Rom.  z.  6. 
The  man  which  doeth  Uioae  thtaifs  ahafiUTe  bj 


97.  Dent  zxz.  12-14. 

no^DWi  uW>p^  '0  "vsnh  Kin  D»ora  i6 
tr*?  •opo-161  :.-uvpji  nrw  Mpo«rn  u"?  nnp^i 
^jS  nn,*y»i  o«n  -ajr^it  vb  "iaj>^  ^d  tdh^  mn 

:vwp'?t3a'?3iTM 

It  la  oot  In  heaTen,  that  thoa  abouldeat  aaj, 
Who  fbaU  go  up  for  as  to  heareo,  and  bring  it 
onto  ui,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  It?  Neither 
u  it  bejond  the  sea,  that  thou  ahouldeat  aay,  Who 
ahall  fo  over  the  sea  for  us,  that  we  maj  hear  It 
and  do  it  Y  But  the  word  ia  Tery  nigh  unto  thee, 
In  thjr  mouth  and  hi  thy  heart 


98.  l8a.lU.7. 

:  aw  nvao 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountahis  are  the  feet 
ofhhn  that  bringeth  good  tidinga,  that  publisheth 
peace ;  that  bringeth  good  tidlnga  of  good! 

99.  PaaL  dx.  6.  (4.  of  Bnglish  Version.) 

on>^  ian  mpai  Dip  Mr  f-sim-Saa 

TlMlr  line  (more  correctly,  sound)  la  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  worda  to  the  end 
of  the  worid. 

100.  I>eut  zzxii.  21. 

DD^yaM  Saj  ^ua  ogrK^^a  dm^jpm  ^jm 

I  win  move  them  to  jealousy  with  thoae  wkieh 
are  not  a  people ;  I  will  provoke  them  to  anger  by 
a  foolish  nation. 

101.  Iaa.lzv.1,2. 

I  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not /or  me;  I 

am  found  of  them  them  that  sought  me  not 

I  have  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  unto 
a  rebellious  people. 

103.  1  Kings  xiz.  14. 

nmpS  '■'w-mt  irpan  naV  ^m  vnm 

The  children  oflsrael  have ......  thrown  down 

thine  altars,  and  alain  thy  propheU  with  the 
sword :  and  I  even  I  only  am  feft :  and  they  seek 
my  life  lo  take  it  away. 

103.  1  Kmga  zix.  1& 

o»3TarrV3  jtb^k  nj^ar  Vmro  ^rmtwn 
SpaS  Myonnh  irn 
I  have  leA  me  aeven  thousand  hi  Israel,  and  ail 
the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  bal,  and 
every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  tiim. 

104.  Isa.  xjAx.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  vL  9.  Ezek.  zH.  2.) 

Dxj^M  nimn  rm  nvn  oa^Sj^  Tor>3 

The  Lord  hath  poured  ont  upcm  you  the  spirit 
of  deep  sleep,  ancl  hath  cloaed  your  eyea. 

106.  Paal.  Izix  23. 2(.  (2^  23.  of  English  version.) 
:  umn  ^nn  on'onm  rmio  orrrp  niarnn 


Dent  zzx.  12—14. 

0«»  §9  ry  •mfmmp  •»•  $m,  Kiymv,  Tif  ariiCi|rt« 
T«4  iipup  nf  rev  eu^avt*,  k««  X«4'*'*'»*  ^^*'  »«fn*  } 
xmt  •K»vr<»rr«|  ««ri|v  iretqr«/uv;  Ovti  vifav  Tq$ 
^•X«rr«(  irr*,  KMymt^  T*t  itrnwifrnm  kf^v  ttg  r« 

mxtvrrnv  i|^*v  v*ii|«-i|  mvt^v,  »«i  a-fivro/Mf ;  tyyvf 
T9V  irrt  TO  ^n/ut  rp9Sf»  iv  ry  rro^art  r««,  x»*  1* 
Tn  «»p^*f  rou,  K»i  (v  T«<j  X*f  *  rov  vAiiif  awro. 

It  is  not  hi  heaven  above,  that  thou  shonldeaC 
say,  Who  will  ascend  for  as  into  heaven,  and 
bfing  it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  and  do  iti  Nor  la 
It  bejrond  the  aea,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who 
will  cross  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us,  and 
let  us  hear  It,  and  we  wiU  do  iti  The  word  is 
very  near  thee,  hi  thy  mouth  and  In  thy  heart 
and  In  thy  hand. 

Ua.  IH.  7. 
'C(  i^  iw*  Tti*  o^'w,  Afw^Stf  tvmyytKti^9tuf*m 

like  beauty  on  the  mountain^— like  the  feet  of 
one  proclaiming  peace,  like  one  prodaimhig  glad 


PaaLjdz.4. 

•  «(  T«  wtf»Tm  T4(  e««o«/Mvi|(  ra  ^i|/««r«  mvt«*«« 

To  every  land  their  sound  Is  gone  forth,  and 
their  doctrmes  to  the  limits  of  the  world. 


Dent  zzxii.  21. 

•rvvtTy  wmffytm  •vtovc. 

I  wUl  provoke  them  by  what  ia  not  a  i 
By  a  fiwliah  nation  wUl  1  vez  them. 


lBa.Izv.  1,2 

retf  t^i  ftn  ^VTOu^tv — K(iir«T»r«  rmf  x^tfuf  fi09 
iXJiv  Tqv  nfUfmw  ir^o;  Kmtv  «n*fewTM  ssi  mwrtKi- 
yovTm. 

I  became  manifest  to  them  who  inquired  not  for 
me ;  I  was  found  by  them  who  sought  me  not. 

1  stretched  out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  to 

a  disobedient  and  gainsay  mg  people. 

1  Kings  ziz.  14. 

They  have  demolished  thy  altars,  and  slain  thy 
prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I  only  am  lefl,  and 
tliey  seek  my  life  to  take  it 


1  Kfaiffa  zix  la 

ffmVf  temvru  yovarm  k  ovk  MHJiatf-av  ^orw  ry  B««X. 

And  thou  ahalt  leave  fan  Israel  seven  thousand 
men,  even  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed 
toBaaL 

laa.  zzlz.  10.  (and  see  laa.  vi.  9.  Ezek.  zii.  2) 

'Or*   vtwATiBiv  v/(t»$  KvAie;   wvivftmr*  xararv- 

For  the  Lord  hath  drenched  yon  with  the  spirit 
of  Btupe&ction,  and  will  close  np  the  eyes  of 
them. 

PsaLlziz.22;23. 

rffi|5i|r»  ^  T^an^a  avTM*  <*Mr*«v  avrif*  »n 
w«yii«,  xat  iif  •vTMiro^ortv,  mm*  »*%.  rii»*li>Xev* 
XKOnrd-^Tvcav  01  e^<^«X^««  avrvv  rev  #ii|  /SXi«>fiv, 


Rom.  Z.6— 8. 
lin  iitrnt  ir  rf  sttpf  if  re«'  Tif  araCwrtrat  iif 
r«r  on^avov;  (t««t*  ««-ri,  Xptc-rof  Karava^ftv)  H, 
v»t  *mrmQnr$Tmt  |4(  t«*  aCvrcrof  ;  (towt  «m  Xpir- 
T«»  •»  vf»p«»  »w$tymytt9)  ■  —  Eyyvf  rev  re  ^^a** 
•rriri  cv  ry  rre/MTi  r««,  «a<  •*  ry  ••P^'f  c«v.t 


Bay  not  in  thhie  heart,  Who  shall  aacend  faito 
heaven  1  (that  iSi  to  bring  down  Christ  /rom 
above).  Or,  who  shall  deaeeod  faito  the  deepi 
(that  iskto  bring  up  Christ,  agdn  from  the  deadX 

The  word  lai^h  thee,  even  hi  thy  mouth 

and  in  thy  heart 


Rom.  z.  16. 

T«»  *mvyytKt1^tft$wm»  ra  a^'a.ya. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  o(  them  that  preach 
the  Ooapel  of  Peace,  and  bring  glad  tidinga  of 
goodlhlngsl 

Rom.  z.  18. 
Bif  rarav  t»»  ynv  i^nxftv  i  ^$9yy9(  avTMV,  cat 
■«(  ra  vipara  tUt  0(KOv/ft«v«(  r*  ^i|/*aTa  avrwv.a 

Their  aoond  went  tato  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  onto  the  enda  of  the  worUL 


Z.19. 

Xym  frafa^tfXvcw  vitmf  ■«■*  tva  efvii,  fvi  tlvii 

arvrtrw  irmfaytm  v/Ka(. 

Iwiliprovolie  you  tojealouay  by  them  that  an 
no  peoiue,  atid  hj  a  fooliah  nation  wifl  I  anger 
yon. 

Rom.  z.  20, 21. 
Bvfifii*  rtif  iff  l»n  (^Tovriir,  $/t^u9nt  $y*99/»n9 

T»«f  </Hi  /!«  la-tpwTMri *OXtiVTi|i'«A>*/*>'  »5**'»- 

rara  ra;  xa*fa(  ^ev   wf9f   Xaer  ajriiBovvTa  sa« 
amXiyevra. 

I  waa  found  of  them  that  aought  me  not ;  I  was 
made  manifest  unlo  them  that  asked  not  after  me. 

AH  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands 

onto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people. 

Rom.  zi.  3. 

Tvfitf  T0V{  wpo^nrmf  rev  asrixriivav,  sai  rm 
^vriarr^fia  rev  Kar«rxai}/ai''  tiuym  v)r«X«*f 'di|V 
^erof,  «««  ^iirevri  Ttfv  ^vXM*  /mv.* 

Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  and  di«ed 
down  thine  altara ;  and  1  am  left  alone,  and  they 
seek  my  life. 


Rom.  zi.  4. 
XaTiXi«>eir  i/cavry  i»-T«itirx<X*ev(  mvifnf,  9trtm 
f  ova  txmtt^mt  ytvv  t|  BaaX. 


9tf 

I  have  reaerved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
BaaL 

Rom.  zl.  8 

Ef«s«v  awreiff  j  Siof  «-rfv/««  aaravvgiaf,  e^fiaX- 
iaevf  rev  jhi|  /BXiwiiv,  xat  mrm  rev  ^i|  axoviiv.e 

God  hathglventhem  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes 
that  they  should  not  see,  andean  that  they  should 
not  hear. 

Rom.  zl.  9, 10. 

Tfvii^VTa  li  rpan^a  avrwv  <ic  a-a^ifa,  xa<  iif 
^il^av,  xai  tiC  rxavJ'aXev,  timt  •>(  ai>T»«'eje^» 
avretc.  Zxertr^iirwrai'  ei  e^^ax/fte*  avTMi*  rev  nn 
dxiniif,  »a<  rev  VMrev  avrwv  jia  a-avre^  9vy%»fA' 


1  The  apostle  here^th  some  liale  alteration,  acconunodates  what  Moses 

E  of  Deuteronomy  to  his  present  purpose:  Moses  there, 

speakfaig  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  ezpreases  the 


lays  In  the  book  c 


euteronomy  to  his  present  purpose :  Moses  there, 
xai  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  ezpreases  the 
I  of  that  covenant  by  proverbhJ  phrases  taken  from  the  transac- 
tions of  God  with  the  chiklren  of  Israel :  Who  (says  he)  ehaU  go  up  for  ua 
into  Heaven,  ^v.  alluding  to  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Heaven— TfTko 
ohaU  go  over  the  tea  for  ua^  4v.  alluding  to  the  passage  of  the  laraeUtea 
over  the  Red  Sea:  8t  Paul  makea  use  of  the  like  phraaes,  only  altering 
the  latter  so  as  to  allude  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  the  grave :  This  is  a 
most  beautiful  allusion ;  and  the  hater  pan,  in  which  the  main  stress  of 
the  argument  lies,  agreea  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew, 
omitting  only  a  word  or  two.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotatlona,  p.  37.) 

•  Thia  quotation  agreea  verbathn  with  the  Septuagint;  and  it  agreea  with 
the  Hebrew,  ezcepting  that  faistead  of  Dip  (^um)  a  line  or  direction^  both 
Che  apostle  and  the  Septuagint  tranalatora  aeem  to  have  read  vhx?  («ouii,) 
Vol.  I.  2  S 


^^»yyi^  a  aound:  Which  last  Is  doubtless  the  true  reading,  as  it  agrees 
beat  with  the  contezt  and  is  supported  by  the  Chaklee  Paraphrase,  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  Latin  veralons,  and  by  Jerome.  SymmachuR, 
hi  his  Greek  transhUion,  renders  the  Hebrew  by  nxe^,  sound.  (Dr.  Ran- 
dolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  37.)  Prof.  N.  M.  Berlin,  Psalmi,  ez  Recenslone 
Teztus  Hebrnl  et  Versionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  Veiai,  p.  31.  (Upsalii^ 
1805.) 

•  Thia  quotation  agreea  in  aenae  both  vrlth  the  Septuagint  and  the  He- 
brew, but  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  different  translation.  The  wordn  of 
the  original  are  tranapoaed,  and  somewhat  abridged.  (Dr.  Randolph.)  The 
BIS.  30.  of  Orieabach's  notation  (Reglua  100.),  after  ^vxn*  ^»»,  adds  xaCiir 
avr^ir,  which  agrees  with  the  Septuagint 

«  iTie  first  pan  of  this  quotation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  only  aUeHng 
the  person,  thinn  for  you.  The  huter  part  seems  to  refer  to  some  other 
Scripture,  either  Isa.  vi.  9.  or  Exek.  xli.  2.,  w 


(Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotatfona,  p.  37.) 


,  where  the  same  thfaig  ia  aal(|. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

Let  their  table  before  then  become  «  inMre, 
and  t  recooipenae,  and  a  atamblinf -block.  Let 
their  ejes  be  darkened  that  the/  majr  not  lee, 
and  bow  down  their  back  continiMlly. 
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Let  their  table  become  a  mure  before  (hem : 
and  that  which  should  have  been  for  their  wel- 
fare, let  it  become  a  trap.  L«l  their  eyee  be 
darkened  that  they  see  not ;  and  make  their  loina 
continually  to  ahake. 

106.     lea.  llx.  2D,  21.  (and  aee  lea.  zx^Vi.  9.) 

J  Tm>  oiu  apjra  j^*  u«6i  "?ifw  p^x^  Mai 
oniM  ^n^na  hm?  ^jm 

And  the  Redeemer  Shan  come  to  Sion,  and  onto , 

them  that  turn  from  iranafreaslon,  aaith  the  and  turn  away  ungodUnesa  from  Jacob.  Aadthla 

Loan.    Aaform«^tblai«mycoTenaotwithth«mi  aball  ba  my  covenant  with  them, 
■ailh  the  Loan. 


ba.  lijc.  20, 21.  (and  aae  ba.  xzTiL  9.) 

•Hg»i   ir»*»p  »:••»  *   ^VffVf,  »•«    »9»rtft^tt 

For  the  take  of  Bion,  the  Delirerer  will  come, 


107.  Dent  zzxlL  at. 

To  ma  biiongtth  vengeanea  and  recompense. 

10&  Prov.  zzT.  21, 22. 

wpwn  MDTOMi  onS  vi^ann  tior  ?prw 
WKT^  rmn  nmt  jnSni  ^a  :  jno 
If  thine  enemy  be  hmifry,  give  him  bread  to 
eat ;  and  If  he  be  thirety.  gke  him  water  to  drink : 
For  thou  ahalt  heap  coala  of  fire  upon  hla  heaxL 

109.  lBa.zhr.23. 

air*  i6i  nai  rwi  *od  sir  ^nparj  »a 
:  f wV^a  pam  "pa-^^  jnan  ^S-*a 

I  have  awom  by  myaelf ;  the  word  la  gone  oat 
of  my  mouth  In  rlghteousneaa,  and  ehall  not 
retnni,  that  unto  ma  every  knee  ahall  bow,  every 
tOQgue  ahall  ewear. 

lia    PnLliU.ia(9.ofEngIldivanion.) 

the  reproachea  of  them  that  reproached  thee^ 
are  Men  on  me. 

IIL  PMixvm.B0.  (49.ofEi«]iahTenlon.) 
:  mow  TorSi  nvn  jnua  yxm  la-Sjr 


Dent  sudl.  86. 
In  the  day  Of  Teoseaace  I  win  raqolto. 
Fror.  XXT.  21, 22. 

Emw  ■>•«»■  I  fxf ^'f  c^v,  ^'•'^'C*  •"*▼•*•  iHf  «^<i»«| 
««T«(<  •«T»v  T»wr*  yaf  r»»-»  •vf^ssMf  r«f«C 
r*««wri«(  fvt  T«»  Bif  aXiiv  •«t*v. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  If  be  ba 
thlraiy,  give  him  drink ;  for  br  dohig  Ihoa^  tboa 
wilt  heap  coala  of  Are  upon  hla  head. 

Iaa.xiv.21 
Kmt*  (^awrew  tAiwt*,  ■«  ^^i  •(•Xivrtrai  •■  rtv 
rr«^aro(  /torn  tiitai«rv*«,  oi  K»y*  ftnv  •«»  «r«r- 

■r«r«  ^Xtocra  rev  0««v. 

By  myaelf  1  awear  (righteonaneaa MmII  proceed 
from  my  mouth;  my  worda  ahall  not  be  re« 
veraed),  that  to  me  every  knee  ahall  bow,  and 
every  tongna  ahall  swear  with  reapect  to  God.     . 

FMJ.ldx.9L 
OJ  •Mtf*rtf»rm9  Mittt^trTM*  n  $muno%»  lar* 

On  me  have  fallen  the  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproached  thee. 

FSaL  xvtll.  40. 
A*a  rtvre  t^•f^^K•y'^nf^m^  r«i  fv  flvirii  Xwfii, 

a«*  T^  evo^ari  r««  4'<  ~ 


[Pamt  L  Ca&p.  T. 

Let  their  labia  be  made  a  snare  and  a  tnp,  and 
a  atumbling- block,  and  a  recompenae  onto  them. 
Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  thai  thej  may  not  aee, 
and  bow  down  their  back  alvray. 


Bom.  xl.  26,  2r. 

tnuf   •wn    1«K«C.     K«i  miirt   awrocf  ^    ^mp'   f^** 
^i«5m<I,  iritv  mpiKm/t**  t«c  a/isaTta^  mwrmv.t 

There  ahall  come  omof  dion  toe  Deliverer,  and 
ahall  turn  away  ungodUncaa  from  Jarob:  for  tiam 
it  my  covenant  onto  then^  when  I  ahalllake  away 
their  alna. 

Rom.  xii.19.  (and  aee  Beb.  x.  30-) 

Vengeance  fa  mine  (Kterally  la  aie  belonceth 
vengeance) ;  I  will  repay,  aaith  the  Lord. 

Rom.  xii.  30. 
lav  tw  rtiva  I  »x^t^i  v^«,  4'*/**C'  •*'■'•»*  •■* 
tt^»j   v*T*^f   avTOv*   T0VT«    y^a^   «•<«»    avC^aaaf 
vvaoc  rmfivriif  •srt  m*  ai^aXnv  awrt*. 

Therefore,  If  thine  enemy  hanger,  feed  htm  ; 
if  he  thirat,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  ao  doing,  tboa 
ahalt  heap  coala  of  Are  on  hla  head. 

Rom.  xlv.  U. 

«••  «ra^ay>X«rra  •(a^tXt^iiff-flra*  ry  ••y.a 

Ja  Illve,  aakfa  the  Lord,  every  knee  ahaBbo 
VoaahaUc     ' 


to  me,  and  every  loogoa  i 


IconfeaaloGod. 


I5Sn?'*K^K  '^^.^^  mno  thee,  O  Lord,       For  thia  cauae  I  wlU  praiae  thee,  O  Lord,  amoof 
imng  the  heathen,  and  aing  pralsea  unto  thy    the  nations}  and  ak«mek)dioaa|ywto  thy  name. 


Rom.xv.  3l 
Oi  •rf«^«r^i  rmr  •vtttt^trrMp  n  fvmrv*  ««* 

The  reproaches  of  them  that  repnaebad  thns^ 
fell  on  me. 

Rom.  ZV.9. 
Aia  T**r«  »^9/fK*ynTtftmt  r*t  •*  ilvtri,  a«i  rfp 

•vo^ari  r««  ^^aXa. 

For  thia  cauae  win  I  confeaa  to  tbaa  among  tli* 
Oentilea^  and  aing  unto  thy  name. 


IIZ  Dent  zziil.42.  (43.  of  Bogllah  venkm.) 

vop  D^u  ypxm 

Rejoice,  O  ye  natloiia,  with  hla  people. 

113.  Paal.  exvil.  1. 

:  o»oitn-Sa  vnnar  o'u-Va  nw-p«  Mn 

Praiae  the  Lord  all  f  natkms :  praiae  hhn  all 
ye  people. 

114.  laa.  xi.  la 

DiV  'wp  -wM  >3^  mv  Ntinn  ora  mm 

.  WTP  0»U  1%Vn  O^BF 

And  In  that  dav  there  ahall  be  a  root  of  Jeaae, 

which  ahall  be  (or  an  enaign  of  the  people :  to  U 

shaatheQentUeaaeek.^^     uie  peopie .  lo  u 

115.  Isa-HLIS. 

VwrT6  -wm  nn  orh  i»ori6  -wh  *a 
^  tunam 

7%a<,  which  had  not  been  told  them,  ahall  they 
see,  and  that  which  they  had  not  heard,  ahaU 
theyconakler. 


11«. 


I8a.xxlx.14. 

t-wcn  i»iaj  nrai  nnan  noan  miam 


Dent  xxxll.  43. 

M»^fmv9^r»  o0ff«  ftir*  rov  \a»«  avrov. 

Rejoice,  O  nations,  with  his  people. 
PaaL  cxvll.  1. 

A'vfiTi  TOir   K»^i»*   ararra  ra  ilrv,  f««iMrari 
««TOv  vavTfc  «i  Xatt. 


Pxaiae  the  Lord,  all  ye 

praiae  him,  all  ye  peoplea. 

uxl.ia 


Brrai  iv  tij  nmif^  i«ii»|  i|  ii^arM  Iirra>,  aai  i 
avirra/ftiMf  apx*"  f^av,  la-  a«r%  ad 


•  ^fti  *Xa-( Overt. 


Rom.  XV.  10. 

Iv^f avf  «r«  tlFf  /MTa  r»w  Xaw  avr»«^ 

Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  vrlth  his  people. 
Rom.  XV.  U. 

AiviTi  r«v  X«f i*t  a-avra  ra  ilr*,  aaa  tvai 
a«T«y  wmwrtf  tl  Xa**. 

Praiae  the  Lord,  allye  Genlilea;  and  ki 
alTye  people. 


Rom.  XV.  12. 

Brrai  l|  ^i^a  r««  li«-rai,  ca*  i  avirra/MrOf  af  X'** 
•5*»v,  tv*  awry  tbvn  iXa-«ev«-*w. 


There  shall  be  hi  that  day  the  root  of  Jasaeb  There  ahall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  hethatahall 
even  he  who  riaeth  ap  to  rule  nationa :  ka  him  viM  to  reign  over  the  Oentilea :  in  him  ahall  the 
nationa  will  put  their  trust  Gentiles  trust 


,*.       ,  Isa.  III.  18^ 

Oti  off  o«»  mwnyytKn  wtft  a«ro«,  ot|fO»Ta«,  ««• 
•f  ova  as4iioa«>i,  aMr^rovri. 


Rom.  XV.  21. 
0\i  tvs  mvnyytKn  «tf <  awrov,  oi^rraa,  «a«  oi  9mm 
•«i«oar4,  rvr«rt«ci. 


Because  they  to  vrhom  no  pnblleailoB  was       To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  oi;  they  ahall  aee; 
ade  concerning  him,  ahall  aee ;  and  they,  vrtio    '■^  ^'^7  ^*<^  ba^^  xkH  heard  ahall  onderataad. 


had  not  hean^  will  understand. 

Isa.  xxix.  14. 
kai  «»«Xa  Tf»  9-o^iav  Tav  rof  av,  itai  r^t  evvi. 
Tir  r«v  wyt9trmw  Bpw4«i 


lCor.L19. 

AvoXa  Tw»  rot<av  rar  ro^wv,  «aa  x%9  rvvtnw 


•yl^alaia^l^'i^  *^  ■^  penah,  ami       And  1  will  deatroy  the  wladom  of  the  wise,  and       1  ^U  deatroy  the  Wladom  of  the  wlae,  and  will 
Oieandaratanding  of  their  prudent  sMwahdlba    wlU  hide  the  undeiitandtog^thepradant  brii^g  to  notliSig  the  undaiatandtaj^olirimh 


117.      Isa.  bdv.  3.  (4.  of  BnfUsh  version.) 


1  Cor.  II.  9. 


^IWl   INO  TOF-IO  D>1)nn  .  ■*«  Toa  amw,  •«>  ,«owr«i»i»,  tat.  •{  of  |aM«<         'A  o^fax^e*  t»«  •.*»,  «•«  o«(  on  ,.i«c«.  «a(  «*« 

t^h-roneh  nrjn  in^u  o^.iSM   jr/rVf/ I«r.U'lt«^!::."' "  •'>'•'•''.  **••••  ••f*-"  ««^-«v  o«.  ...c,,  •  jr..^*,;  i  e.e. 


»  This  qootatkm  la  taken  from  the  Beptuagint  except  only  that  the  apoa- 
Ue  rea^  i>  Inatead  of  iviE.r..  Perhapa  the  copy  of  the  Septuagint  which 
he  used  had  it  eo,  or  poaalbly  the  text  of  the  apoaUe  may  have  been  altered 
bv  tranacrlbera:  the  word  i^mtw  (/or  the  take  «/")  eomea  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  ^awera  better  the  apoade'a  purpoae.  And  again,  at  the  end 
the  apoaUe  adda  Jr«  a^ix-^ai  rac  &^a^r..f  mtrmw-^hen  I ehaU  take 
••!2^  ^  •?!:.  'J*!  ""^  Posalbly  be  taken  from  laa.  xxvii.  9.,  where  we 

read  in  tlie  Septuagint  »m»  rowro  i«^<v  4  tvXoyta  awTO«  trav  aeiXMaa*  tm 

a/..pT.ar  »To»-<MMf  thit  is  to  him  a  oubjeet  4/  thankegiving,  when  I  take 
TSy^.^u  '^  1«  not  eaay  to  dlacover  how  the  Septuagint  tranatetora 
reaa  ttie  Hebrew. 

•  Thia  doea  not  exacU^  agree  either  wHh  the  Sentoaglnt  or  vrlth  the 
Hebrew,  indeed  of  Kar  t^a»ro»  o^r,«,  By  myeelf  I  wear,  the  apoade 
^l^  "^  equivalent  expreaalon  oAen  uaed  in  the  Scripture^  Z-  .vVSt 
JUve.  The  reat  of  the  citation  agreea  exacdy  with  the  AJeandrhie  copy 
of  the  Beptnagint,  which  translates  jram  by  •£e^«xoy«nTa<,  ohall  eonfeao 
The  VaticaB  tnnalates  U  mora  liUraOy.-^iHiiTa*, Xuitf  sar^JTbotboth 


TOif  ayavar**  a«ro».4 

Of  them  agree  hi  joining  mma,  in  the  following  vene,  whh  TW6,  in  thia, 
leaviiDg  out  1H  and  >S,-and  to  this  the  Arabic  version  agreea.  (Dr.  Ran- 
dolph  on  the  Quolationa,  p.  3a) 

•  Thia  la  an  exact  quoiatk>n  from  the  Septuagint  The  cknae  vrhfeh  w« 
have  given  oceura  hi  the  middle  of  the  verae ;  which  aome  writera  not 
navtng  obaenred,  they  have  auppoaed  that  the  BeptoMrint  is  not  Quoted. 
The  precedtog  words  of  this  velrSeto  the  SeptuagOit,^^  '^^ 

kvfpar^vri  ev^avoi  a/»a  awry, 
Ka*  VformvucraTarav  awry  vavrif  ay^^^iXot  Oio«. 

Rejoice.  O  heavena,  with  him. 
And  let  all  the  angela  of  God  worahip  him— 
are  not  In  the  Hebrew;  and  the  clauae,  quoted  from  the  Beptnagint,  evt 
denUy  ghrea  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  though  In  the  abrunc 
knguaae  of  poetry,  the  prepoaitton  signifying  with  is  onStted.  (Beolt)  ^ 
klPilf  •Kf  *?2^>*"*«^  **^  not  sgrae  either  with  the  H*. 
braW|OrthaBepCnsglDt,oranyothertraoalaaooiiowaxtaiit:  norlaiipan- 


SsoT.  L  %  1.] 

the  beghininf  of  the  world, 
or  perceived  oy  the  ear,  nei 
D,  D  God,  besidea  tbee,  whi 
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Foraioce 
aoC  heard  Qor 
the  eye  seen, 


prepared  for  him  that  waitetli  for  him. 
lia  laa.  zL  13. 

:  vyn^  \np  r^w  nn'  TyrrvM  isroo 

Who  hath  directed  the  apirit  of  the  I.obd,  or 
Mng  hia  eounaellor,  hath  taught  him  1 

119.  Job  ¥.13. 

He  taketh  the  tdae  in  their  own  erafthieaa. 


._,  men  have  Never  have  we  heard,  nor  have  our  eyes  aeen  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have 
neither  hath  a  Clod,  besides  thee,  nor  works  sach  as  thtaie,  entered  hito  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  wUcb 
what  he  hath    which  thou  wilt  do  for  them  who  wait  for  mercy.    God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 


120.  Paal.  xciv.  11. 

♦  Van  TOn^a  oil*  rtiavno  jn^  nvt^ 

The  Loan  linoweth  the  thoughts  of  men,  thai 
they  are  vanity. 

121.  Deut  xzv.  4. 

urna  "vv  uonrrmh 
ThoQ  shaH  not  moizle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  com. 

122.  Exod.  zzzii.  6. 

:  prah  ujpM  \rm  VanS  opn  am 

The  people  mt  down  to  eat  and  to  dxink,  and 
rose  up  to  play. 


Ifla.zL13. 

Ttf  tyvm  vow  Kvptow  ;  s««  rif  «vr»u  rvptQ^vKif 
■yiviTO,  if  o-v^C<6«  aivTOv  ; 

Who  hath  luown  the  mind  of  the  Lordi  and 
who  hath  been  of  his  counaelto  teach  himi 

Job  V.  13. 

Who  entangleth  the  wise  hi  their  wisdom. 
PsaL  xchr.  11. 

wmv.  4t«  iiTi  /tmrmtti. 

The  Lord  Icnoweth  the  thoughts  of  men«  that 
they  are  vain. 

Deut  xzv.  4. 

Ow  ^i/tmTtt(  /Bevy  »K»m9T», 

Thou  Shalt  not  muzxle  an  ox  treadhig  out  com. 


123. 


Deut  xxxii.  17. 

rhvi  kS  mirS  man 


They  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to  God. 


Exod.  xxxil.  6. 

Kmt  $%»$iTtv  I  Km9f  ^»y»iw  »«»  viiir,  *»*  mviT- 

And  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drbik,  and 
roae  up  to  play. 

Dent.  xxxU.  17. 
Mv^uv  imi/»C9fiff  ••«  ev  Gim. 

They  sacrificed  to  demons,  and  not  to  God. 


121.  PsaLzxiv.  1. 

The  earth  la  the  Lord's,  and  the  Ailness 
thereof 

126i  Isa.  xxviii.  11. 12. ' 

:  p^DT  maw  kSi :  rvn 

For  with  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue 

will  he  speak  to  hia  people : Yet  they  would 

not  hear. 

126.  Psal.viii.6. 

:  i^Vjn-nnn  nnv  Sa 

Thou  hast  put  aU  thing*  under  his  feet 

127.  Isa.  xxil.  13. 

nwM  "vio  o  inn  Siait 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 


128L 


Gen.  H.  7. 


PsaL  zxlv.  1. 
Tev  K»pi»v  n  y^,  k«<  to  wKnf^t^a  »vriif. 

The  earth  lathe  Lord's,  and  the  fhlness  thereof. 


Isa.  xxviii.  11, 12. 

XaX-DO-owrt  r«  K»m  tovtm — «•*  evs  n9»Knrmw  Mtev' 

On  account  of  the  mockery  of  their  Hps,  be- 
cause they  will  speak  to  this  people  with  a  strange 
tongue— yet  they  would  not  hear. 

P8al.viU.6. 

IlavTii  vwtTuj^uf  vvenaiTo*  T«v  mSmt  Mvrov. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  hit  feet 

Isa.  xxil  13. 

Let  US  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

Gen.  iL  7. 


Man  became  a  living  souL 

129.  laLxxv.a 

nxjS  rnon  pSa 
He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory. 

laa  Hoa.  xiii.  14. 

Swv  laep  'HK  mo  inai  ^hm 

0  death,  I  will  be  thy  plaguea ;  O  gryive,  I  will 
be  thy  destructimi. 

131.  PsaL  cxvL  10. 

•uiK  ^a  ^niD«n    > 

1  believed,  therefore  have  1  spoken. 

132.  l9a.xUx.a 

Tnnrp  npw^  ovai  i^n^jp  ]m  npa 

In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in 
a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee. 


And  man  became  a  living  aouL 
Isa.  XXV.  8. 

Xmti niv  I  &»ir»Te(  irxvraif. 

Mighty  death  had  swallowed  up. 

Hos.  xlU.  14. 
ITev  ii  ^«xi|  rov,  d»viiTi ;  vow  ro  xirrfw  rov,  miti ; 

0  death,  where  Is  thy  punishment  1   Where 
thy  sting,  O  graved 

Pssl.  cxvi.  10.  ^ 

1  believed ;  therefore  I  spake. 

Isa.xllx.& 

TMtfm  ttxrm  iwii%»v9-m  row,  x«t  iv  Jt/ufrnTmrtiptuf 
■CoiiS^rai  o-o*. 

In  an  acceptable  time  I  have  hearkened  to  thee ; 
and  in  a  day  of  salvation  helped  thee. 


I  Cor.  U.  16.  (See  also  Rom.  xi.  34.) 
Tif  ymfty^m  vowv  Kwpiow,  hi  wpAt^mr$t  Mwrov; 

For  who  hath  known  the  mbid  of  the  Lord^  that 
be  may  instruct  him  1 

1  Cor.  ill  19. 
•O   lpm9V^in*H   Towc  ro^owj  •»  tii   'mmwfyf 
««r«v. 

He  taketh  the  wise  In  their  own  craftineas. 

1  Cor.  HI  20. 
Xu^iOf  ^ivvrxit  rouf  HtmK^yiTitnvi  mv  rofwv, 
Sti  •i«'(  /laiTaiioi.ft 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise, 
that  they  are  vain. 

1  Cor.  Ix.  9. 

Ow  ^«f»«rai«  /Bewv  mXomvt*. 

Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouih  tftheox.  that 
treadeth  out  the  com. 

I  Cor.  X  7. 
E*m$tTt9  i  Kmtf  puyttv  »«•  ariiiv,  x»i  «virTi|r«» 

The  people  «t  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose 
ap  to  play. 

1  Cor.  X.  20. 

AXK*  Sr*  m  ^tt  T»  tfvn,  {«t/(Ovioir  ^ii,  »»t  o« 
eav.a 

But  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

Tow  y»f  Xwpiew  n  yn,  **t  to  irKiipm/t»  »vr^t. 

For  the  earth  Is  the  Lord's,  and  the  IhlneiM 
IhereoC 

1  Cor.  xlv.  21. 

•Ot«  iv  iTif9yKm9-9-9it^  »•*  •»  XttktTtv  Jripeif, 

XmKnrm  rw  XiHt  towtw,  »•«  owJ'  owTWf  iirMOwo-ov 
rmt  ftoVf  Kiy$i  Ku0ioc.4 

With  men  o/"  other  tongues  snd  other  lips  wHl  I 
meak  onto  this  people ;  and  yet  for  all  that  will 
they  not  hear  me,  saiththe  Lord. 

1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

n«vr»  y»f  wiriTai^iv  Gsre  tow;  «ol«f  aiwrew. 

For  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet 
1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

^mymfuv  «»i  8r«o»/ti»'  •wp»or  ymf  mwivnTK^/uv, 

Let  US  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
1  Cor.  XV.  46. 

Myi9ir9  i  0-^MTOf  »v8fm^(  A*ai/»  iif  intxn* 
Tmvv.t 

The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul 

1  Cor.  XV.  64. 
Death  ia  swallowed  up  hi  victory. 

lCor.xv.66. 

How  row,  ^MVMTI,  TO  *»*Tf9V  J  IIOW  «W,  Mn,  TO 
VtKOf  •• 

0  death,  where  it  thy  sting  1  O  grave,  where 
it  thy  victory  1 

2Cor.  iv.  la 
BsrimwrM,  ff  tXmKHT*. 

1  have  believed,.ther^fore  have  I  qwken. 


i2Cor.vi.2. 
itxvm  •ri|«ow«-«  row,  km*  •»  n/ffm  Tmrn* 
fimf  tSoifdiir*  rei. 

I  have  heard  thee  In  a  time  accepted,  and  In  the 
day  of  salvation  have  I  succoured  thee. 


sible  either  to  make  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  or  to  reconcile  the  old  versions, 
either  with  the  Hebrew  or  with  one  another.  In  the  apostle's  citation  the 
sense  is  easy  and  consistent,  and  ain'eeable  to  the  context  in  the  prophet 
No  sense  can  be  made  of  the  Hebrew,  but  by  a  very  forced  construction. 
Some  criticA  have  imagined  that  the  quotation  was  taken  from  some  apo- 
eryphal  boolc :  but  it  is  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  here,  both  in  sense  and 
woras,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  talcen  from  any  other  passage.  Nor 
in  this  case  would  tlie  apostle  (it  is  presumed)  have  introduced  it  with — 
a»  it  i«  written.  It  is  more  reaeonabie  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  text 
haa  been  corrupted,  and  that  the  apostle  took  his  citation  from  some  more 
correct  copy.  See  Bishop  Lowth's  Note  on  Isa.  Ixiv.  4.,  and  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  i  84.  87.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations, 
p-39.) 

>  AwTMip  is  added  after  ^ftmrn  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

a  Thhi  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew ; 
except  that  It  substitutes  «-•  ^»v,  qf  the  wiae^  for  m*9fmwmw^  qf  men,  which 
liowerer  does  not  alter  the  sense.  <Dr.  Baodolph.)   Several  BISS.  of  the 


PauUne  Epistles,  besides  the  Vulgato  and  Coptic  versions,  have  «r«^«. 

Wtr- 

a  Ttti:,  iIlips  nfjt  appeal  to  be  any  citation  at  all,  thouah  It  agrees  nearly 
both  with  [he  B^ptiia^int  and  Hebrew  of  Deut  xxxii.  17.    (Ibid.) 

*  This  in  not  tiuoutfJ  Iradi  the  Septuagint,  but  agrees  in  tubttanee  with 
the-  TiLTbi-ew ;  ^xccplini;  ihal  It  substitutes  the /Er«r  person  for  the  third,  and 
adik  '^tyi*  tvfiti—gnitft  ih£  Lord.  The  version  of  Aquiia  agrees  exactly 
wiirt  tihiQ  qiiorolion  u  IIot  aa  T«wr«.  See  Montfimcon's  edition  of  Origen's 
Hk  xapinr  iti  loc. 

*  Thlri  is  taken  rrom  ihe  Septuagint,  which  tranalates  the  Hebrew  lite- 
ralty ;  In  it  the  apnotlQ,  by  way  of  explanation,  adda  wpmrtt—Jiratf  and  ASm/t 
—Af/tun    fScott ) 

<  Ik.  Ranictlpii  Is  nf  opinion  that  the  aposUe  either  had  a  diflferent  read- 
ing nf  th1«  paHEiafe  of  UoH«it  or  that  he  understood  the  words  in  a  diflf^rent 
seti^c  fT<mi  tliat  expTFBScd  In  the  Hebrew  Lexicons.  But  Bishop  Horsley 
ha^  fi]ui^u  iUai  St.  Pnul  only  cited  the  prophet  Indirectly.  (Translation  of 
Htii?*o,  Nolcfl,  pp.  153—1670 
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TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


[PaBT  L  CtLAT.  ▼ 


Un.  her.mA  11, 11  Lev.  zxvL  11,  12. 

troSimm  033*na  oaro  ww       ^J^r^i^J^  ^rjl^jr.  iiitC*iI7**.«!'ii^^^ 

I  win  I  .        ■ 

yeaUUl 


viU  MC  my  ubemade  unoof  yoa :  — —  And  And  I  wUl  fix  mr  tabernacle  amonf  y cm.— And 
Iwalkunoof  you,andwUlbeyottrGoc^and  I  will  walk  abom  amooc  yooL  and  be  your  God^ 
Hall  b«  my  people.  and  ye  abaU  be  n^y  people. 


SCor.HM. 

I  wiH  dweO  In  them  and  walk  In  tktm;  and  I 
will  be  theii  God^  and  they  ahaO  be  my  people. 


131  lea.  m.  11,  \% 

rDVTD  iw  vjh-Sm  MSB  jwo  nw  Tflo  mo 

Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  %o  ye  out  th>m  thence, 
touch  no  unclean  thin^,  go  ye  out  of  the  -  '  "^ 


bi.  Hi.  11. 13. 

I>eparC,  depart :  come  out  thence,  and  loneh  no 

-  ---  - .  ^,   .  -,  i  •-   ',    .  „  _.K ^     poUuied  thing,    uome  out  of  the  midit  of  her,  be 

of  her.    And  the  God  of  UraelwlU gather  you  up.    Qean.    Aadlhe  God  of  biacl  wiU  brine  uo  your 
'dee  the  marginal  rendering.)  JSurT    ^™' "• '^^  *"  ""« '^  *'™»  "»» /ww 

35.  (See  2flaffl.  Til  14.  b Na  145.  p.  307.  iff/t^o-) 


138.  Biod.  ztI.  la 

TBnn  Wf  B^pDDfTi  nsion  *|*Tpii  wt\ 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over;  n 
be  that  gathered  Uttle  had  no  lack. 


KjmLxfLia 


137. 


Faal.  cxil.  9. 

yfj  mop  vsni  B^iraMS  fro  •«• 


He  hath  diirperaed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor; 
bia  nghteouaneaa  endureth  for  erer. 

13a  Dent.  six.  1& 

0)P*  vyp  Tfun^p  ^Dff  m  onp  ^t9  ^Vrp 

At  the  month  of  two  wltneaeea,  orat  the  mouth 
of  three  witneaaea,  ahall  the  matter  be  eaui^ 


He  who  gathered  noeh  had  nothing  over ;  nd 
he  who  fathered  Uttle  did  not  Ml  ihoit. 

PaaL  cxH.  9. 

He  hath  diaperaed ;  he  hath  given  to  the  nee4y ; 
bia  rjghteonaneaa  aha!  endore  tat  ever. 

DeaLzlx.15. 

By  the  aaoofth  of  two  witneaaea,  or  by  the 
moiith  of  three  wUnaaaii,  every  thin|  ahall  be 


20or.  Ti.  17. 

Ai0   ■(•A.ltTf  •«  ^cr**  awr**,  «••  •^^«#tftrf. 

Wherefore^  come  out  ftmn  amoof  than,  and 
be  ye  aepaiate,  aaith  the  Lord :  and  tooeh  not  the 
nacleaD  thing,  and  I  wiUreceiTe  yoa. 

,       2Cor.Tl.ia 

X»i  arv/MM  «^«v  »*f  wmrtpmf  sai  •p**t  §0%w9$  pat 

And  I  will  be  a  fioher  onto  yon,  andye  diaO  be 
my  aona  and  daogfatera,  aaith  the  Lord  AhulKbij. 


2Cor.  vilL  1& 
*<rr*  wAm,  mm  twKfvmr*  km  i  rt  tXiytv,  ••« 

aXarrev^rt. 

He  fAo/ Aotf  folJberad  much,  had  nothing  orer : 
and  he  ttel  An4f^alAefetf  little,  had  no  lack. 

2  Cor.  Ix.  a 

•vT»«  ^im  •«(  r»»  aivva. 

He  hath  dtoperaed  abroad,  he  hath  given  to  the 
rarer. 


e  hath  dtoperaed  abroad,  he  hath  gt 
r;  bia  rigfateooaneaa  endnralh  lor  < 


20or.  xifi.  1. 
Bv*  rT*^eT*f  ^M  pmpT9fm9  *mt  rftmr  rral^mr 


fa  the  month  of  two  or  three  vita 
•very  word  be  ealabllahed. 


lahnl 


130.         Gen.  xll.  a  (and  aee  xviU.  la) 

:  nmMn  msro  ^9  "p  yaron 

In  thee  ahaU  all  fiunlUea  of  the  eafth  ba  bleaaad. 


Gen.  xB.  3.  (and  aee  Gen.  zvilL.ia) 

Xai  iMwX»>'4fiir*vra«  «v  r*«  a-arai  ai  f«Xa*  tk 

Ami  b  thee  ahal  an  Iha  tflbaa  of  the  earth  ba 


OaLBLa 
Or*  $9m^K9y^^^r^9vm^  iv  r«i  i 


■  ratfvf. 


140 1»eiitnviL2a 


Curaed  6e  he  that  eonflnneth  BOC  oil  the  worda 
of  thlalaw  to  do  them. 


141;  Dent  zxL  2a 

He  that  la  hanged  la  accoraed  of  God. 


142.  laa.  Ilv.  1. 

rhrmh  ^hnti  nn  »ni*  mfr  vh  rrpf  <n 


Deat3Divll.97.(^ofB^1lahvaraioB.)  ^                        GaL  IH.  la 

Xrisara^arcf  «-•(  avlf«ir»c,  ^i  •««  t^^vai  •»  Iriterafartf  u^f  <<  •!«  i^/(t*«<  t»  »•«  t»ic 

rari     T««c    X»>^ir    r—    m/m«    thttm,     wci^cm  y«y>a#^»»*s  •»  t«  jJiCxia  t»»  r«/M»,  t»«  »»t»r»i 

a«Towf.  ••»•.• 

CuraedbeeverynanwbowQlnolperaavarelB  Coned  It  every  one,  that  eentfaincih  not  In  aB 

all  the  wonla  of  thla  kw  to  do  them.  tbinga,  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law, 

to  do  them. 


DeutxiL2a 

XlS«TI|^a/M**f    »«•    •••«    »«f    »f$ttuiuws    M-t 

£«xe«. 

Every  one  that  la  hanged  «■  a  ma  (glbbetl  la 
aeennedof  God 

laa.llv.1. 

/le«rt»  4  •«■  «l^iif««ra*  <ri  ««XXa  r«  r»*pm  rm 
ifnffm  ^aXX»«  «  rm  tx»¥Wiit  t«»  avf  pa. 


GaLULia 
■^iftarapartf  vaf  I  nf»pmfu**t  ••>«  («X*«.e 

Coraed  la  every  one  that 


Sine,  O  barren,  thou  that  didat  not  bear ;  break  Rejoice,  thou  barren,  who  beareat  not :  break 

forth  iDio  ainging  and  cry  aloud,  thon  that  didat  forth  with  abouta  of  Joy,  thou  who  auAreat  not 

not  travail  with  chiM ;  for  more  are  the  childian  the  panga  of  chUd-Mnh :  for  many  more  are  the 

ofthedeaobUe,  than  of  the  married  wifo.  children  of  the  deaolate  than  of  her  who  hath  an 


14a 


Gen.  xxi.  la 


GaLhr.Sa      , 

BaCaXi  r«»  vatltrsiiv  ra«ri|v,  aai  t«v  w/ov  ««t««*  laCaXt  r«v  vatl^irs^v,  sat  r«»  •cov  arrv^*  ••  ymp 

•v  Yf  pn  %K^f^9^|^^r^t  i  *i*f  t^j  wmttiwn%t  faa-nic  /««  «X^f«»»^^r(  |  •••(  rue  iratf «#»««  /mt«  t»»  m** 

/Kf ra  T»v  wi»«  ^•v  Iraas.  r^C  tXfvftpaf.i 

Send  away  thla  girl  and  her  eon,  for  the  eon  of  Caac  out  the  bondwoman^and  her  eon :  for  the 

aonofthlabondwomanahaU  not  be  heir  with  mv    tbiacirlahiJl  not  inherit  (or,  be  the  heir)  with  my  aonofthebondvromanahaUnotl 

aon,  even  with  laaae.                                             aonlaaao.  aon  of  the  firee  woman. 


Gen.  nd.  la 
h^h  »3  ^ma-mti  mtm  rmcmn  r^ 
ipnr-pp  ^iaruf  mtm  nomrrxi 

Caat  out  thla  bondwoman  and  her  aon ;  for  the 


GaLlv.27. 
I«ffavl«ri  m«pa  n   •«   riKrtvra*    p«|ov   k«« 
/l»«r»v,  4  •«■  wfi»»«ra*  fr*  ««XXa  ra  raava  t«c 
•p«^e«  ^aXXtv  i|  xm  tx*^»9^K  ▼••  •v'f*. 

Rejoice,  tkam  barren  that  beareat  not :  break 
forth  and  cry,  thon  that  timvalleat  not :  for  the 
deaolate  hath  many  men  chUdren  than  ahe 
whiehhathani     ' 


1  not  be  heir  with  the 


144.    FaaL  IxvlU.  ».  (la  of  Bngllah  veraloo.) 

onua  nuno  rw^  or  n»3v  onoS  n»S> 

Thou  haat  aacended  up  on  high,  thon  haat  led 
captivity  captive :  thou  haat  received  g^fta  for 


.     PaaL  Ixvlil.  ia 

AiraCa<  lie  wt^^H,  dXAiaXartwraf  mtXpmXmnm*' 
•XaC«$  f •/■ara  i*  avf^wsrw. 

Having  aacended  on  high,  thou  haat  led  cap- 
tivity captive,  and  received  gilla  In  the  manner  of 


Eph.lv.  a 

AvaCai  ■<«  W^Ci  ilX^«X«Ti*cw*  mtXfkmKmvtmm^ 
set  f^aai  Xe^ara  r»«f  a*lp«a-ti<. 

When  he  aacended  op  on  high,  he  lad  eaptiviij 
captive,  and  gave  gllta  unto  men. 


<  la  thla  and  the  following  verMa,  the  apoatle  anpllee  to  the  (Thriatlan 
church  what  waa  apoken  of  the  laraelltea.  In  dllferent  placea,  but  with 
aome  Uttle  variation.  The  cttadon  la  taken  from  Lev.  xxvl.  11, 12,  only 
alreri og  the  peraona :  093ina  «»rD  «nnj  IwiUaetmy  tabermuU  onMNf 
you,  ia  very  properly  trualaled  i»»«^ra  •»  awT«i«,  Jwili  dwelt  in  iMem.^ 
The  clauae  lollowing  la  left  out,  and  the  reat  b  tranalated  acconflng  to  the 
Septuagint,  only  with  change  of  the  peraoo,  and  the  Septuagint  la  an  exact 
traoslaiion  of  the  Hebrew.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotationa.) 

•  The  general  aenae  of  the  prophet  cited  b  given  In  thla  paaaage ;  bnt  It 
la  neither  made  from  the  fSeptuagInt,  nor  b  it  a  tnnalatlon  of  theuebrew. 
The  H«ptuaglnt  ia,  rerbally,  mucn  more  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

•  We  cannot  aay,  ceruinly,  whence  thla  quotation  la  taken ;  we  taave  the 
a  Jbatance  of  It  in  aeveral  narta  of  Bcriptnre,  where  God  promlaea  to  be  a 
fother  to  larael,  and  caUa  larael  hb  aon.  Dr.  Randolph  thinka  that  It  la 
Qfoat  probably  a  reference  to  2  Sam.  vll.  14.  where  the  very  worda  are 
af  oken  of  Solomon—/  wiU  be  Mm  father,  and  he  ehaU  be  my  aon;  and  thb 
prumiae  to  David  la  hitrodaced  v.  a  T^ae  eaith  the  Lord  ^  Hmte  (In  the 
BeiHuafflat,  Kv^joc  «avT«BpaT«ft,  |A«  Lord  Almighty}.  The  apoetle  appUea 
thb  to  Chrbtlaaa  hi  general  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  auotatioM»  p.  4|.)  Rot 
Mr.  Bcott  b  of  ^pinion,  that  the  ^poatlaaaaoanthar  ID  apply  to  Chiitfiatti 


the  general  dedaratlona  made  by  Jehovah  concerning  laraeL  (Baod.  iv. 
22,  S.  Jer.  xxxL  I.  a  and  Hoaea  L  9,  la)   See  Chxiatbn  Obaerver,  voL  x. 

p.  23a 

«  Thlale  only  an  aOnakm:  It  b  taken,  withatrlflbigabrklgaient,  firom  the 
Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  b  an  exact  tranalatbn  of  the 
Hebrew. 

•  Both  the  apoatle'a  qqotatkNi  and  the  Septonglnt  verakm  give  the  grand 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  neither  of  them  b  a  Ikeral  tranabtkni :  and  it 
b  evident  that  the  apoade  did  not  atudloualy  quote  the  Septuagint.   (ScotL) 

•  Neither  the  apoetle  nor  the  Septuagint  givee  a  litenl  tranabtioo  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  word  '•€,  every  one,  la  Insenedl,  which  haa  no  corret^KMidteg 
word  ia  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  worda  l'»  «••«,  ^  God,  of  the  Septuagint, 
are  omitted.  (Scott)  Dr.  Randolph  thinka  that  they  are  probably  a  corTU|v 
tionofthetexL 

1  Thb  agreea  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  the  pronouna  rmrnp  and 
rmmru  (lAu)  are  omitted  In  the  quotation ;  and  that  r«(  txivtfi^af  {/tf  the  free 
taeman)  la  aubadtuted  for  ^m  iraai  (my  aon  Aooc).  in  both  theae  reepecta 
the  quotation  variea  from  the  Hebrew;  though  the  aenee  b  In  no  laapeef  * 

""   "  •  or  altered  by  It    Theae  aheradona  or  accom — ^-' 

7 10  the  apoatla*8  aigumant   (Randolph,  Bcott) 
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Bsod.zx.13L  (aiidweDeiiLT.il)  Eph.vi.S;8. 

Ti^«  T«»  iraiTiM  rov,  s«i  tiv  MlT'pa  •"ow,  {v«  f«  Ti/mitov  vsrt^a  ••ow  km*  t^»  /i^T^p*—  IvMtvroi 

thy  frUier  ud  thy  mother,  ttiJ  iby       Honour  thy  father  and  ihr  mother,  that  It  may  Honour  thy  father  "dt^y  mother-^       may 

beWuponlhetod.                            be  weU  wtth  thee,  and  that  ihou  may  eat  lire  long  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  maycat  live  long 

Intheland.  iqion  the  earth. 


146.      Eaod.  xx.  iSi  (and  see  Dent  ▼.  16.) 


daya  may  be  long  upon 


2aam.  viL  14. 
I  will  be  hia  father,  and  he  ahaU  be  my  aon. 


2flam.Tli.  14.  Heb.1.6. 

JtOiftCVltV  |l(  WlOV. 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  ahaU  be  to  me  I  wlU  be  to  bim  a  father,  and  he  aball  be  to  me 

aaon.  »«on- 


147. 


Paal.  zctH.  7. 


Worahlp  him,  all  ye  goda. 


14a  PaaL  cir  4. 

Who  maketh  hia  angeb  aplrlts,  hia  mhilstera  a 
fla"^lfff  ftre. 

149.  Paal.  zlr.  7,  a  (6, 7.  ofEngUahTerakm.) 
I93«P    -ir^D    BQt^  njfl  0*711^   0^rh»  1W03 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  it  for  erer  and  ever :  the 
Bceptre  of  thy  kingdom  w  a  right  aeeptre.  Thou 
loTeat  righteouaoeaa  and  hateat  wickedneaa; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladneaa  above  thy  fellowa. 

150.  PaaL  ell.  25-27. 

non  :  o*d«^  i^  n»j»i  nto*  f  inn  o^ith 
naSa  V>3*  iiaa  ahs^  'vapr\  .-nnm  nait^ 
iron*  ¥h  fnun  mn  nrwi  :  ifiSnn  oo^'win 

Of  old  haat  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  heavena  are  the  work  of  thy  handa. 
They  ahall  periah,  but  thou  ahalt  endure ;  yea,  all 
of  them  aball  wax  old  like  a  garment  Aa  a  vea- 
tnre  ahalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  ahall  be 
changed :  but  thou  art  the  aame,  and  thy  years 
ahaUnotfaU. 

161.  Paal.  Tlii.  4-«. 

:inp0n  o  oiirpi  irwma  fpun-no 
svrtppn  inm  iiaai  o^nVitD  vpio  vnonro 
:  P^jTTinn  rvw  Va  ^n^  Mr^a  wi^ron 

What  la  a  man  that  thou  art  mindAil  of  him  1 
and  the  aon  of  man  that  thou  vlaiteat  him?  For 
thou  beat  made  him  a  Uule  lower  than  the  angela^ 
and  haat  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 
Thou  madeat  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
worka  of  thy  handa :  thou  haat  put  all  tJUng§ 
under  hia  feet 


Dent  jczxii.  43. 

And  let  all  the  angela  of  God  worahip  him. 
PaaL  ciT.  4. 

•O  wtm¥  T»vf  myytKtvs  hvtow  wtv/iMrM,  >•• 
T»ti«  Kttrtvfycvf  ««Teu  irwp  ^Ktyv, 

Who  maketh  winda  hia  me88engera,and flaming 
flre  hia  miniatera. 

Paal.  Jdv.  6^7, 

*0  5fev«r  r»v,  I  Otof.  ii(  atMir*  mtmnt*  P»*ns 

ivlwTi|T»f  ii  ^mQStf  Tilt  /S««-«X4i«c  rw     Kymwnr»t 

•%f tn  ri  i  etoft  i  Bfe  •'•*,  (XaiOir  mymM.tmnmi 
araiA*  TO^c  ^iT»x»«f  W. 

Thy  throne,  O  (Sod,  ia  for  ever  and  ever;  the 
acepure  of  thy  kingdom  ia  ft  aeeptre  of  rectitude, 
lliou  didat  love  righteouaneaa  and  hate  iniquitv; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  J07  above  thy  aaaociatea. 

Paal.  ell.  25-27. 

XsT*  «px»(  Tuv  ynv  «nf,  Xvpif,  itifitKtmTmSf  x»l 
t^y»  T«v  x«<j»«*re«  ttTtv  oi  evpsv**.  Avroi  •«•• 
Xevrr*!,  rw  jt  ^«ai/iivi($*  »mt  iravrfc  i>(  7^«Tiev 
«aiXaiiw9i|rerTai,  »s«  *rii  jrif  (CeX«(«v  ixi(tif  »«. 
Tovc,  »««  •XX«>'iir«vT«i'  Ztf  1*1  i  ««T«c  •!,  »«i  r» 
■m  rov  Otfs  isX.iit]/»vr«». 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginniuft  didat  lay  the 
foundattona  ofthe  earth ;  and  the  heavena  are  the 
work  of  thy  handa.  They  ahall  periah,  but  thou 
wilt  endure :  they  ahall  all  wax  old  like  a  gai^ 
ment ;  and  like  a  mantle  thoa  wilt  fokl  them  up^ 
and  they  ahall  be  chanted.  But  thou  art  the 
aame,  and  thy  yeara  ahau  have  no  end. 

Paal.vlii.4-«. 

Ti  im*  mtifwtfff  <Ti  fttftvnnn  ««r»v ;  n  viof 
•vlpwrov  irt  urtTHitrrn  mvnv  ;  HKmrrmTmf  avTOir 
/Bpaxv  T«  jr«f'  myyiKivff  ^«Ji|  «•«  rtftn  irrt^mrm* 
ra;  awroir,  %an  xmrtmiTuf  awrov  tirt  ra  tfy»  T«r 
X«p«y  ^>«*  varra  v«-iTa^«f  wwoxara  rav  arofav 
avTov. 

What  ia  man  that  thou  ahouUeat  be  mindful  of 
him  1  or  the  aon  of  man  that  thou  ahouMeat  viait 
himi  Thou  madeat  him  a  little  lower  than  angela; 
with  gloiy  and  honour  haat  thou  crowned  nim, 
and  aet  him  orer  the  worka  of  thy  handa.  Thoa 
haat  pot  all  thlqga  under  hia  feet 


E 


152.    P8aLxzlL23.(22.ofEngllahTeralon.) 

:  tVwih  Snp  fro  ^rwh  -pr  mam 

I  win  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren :  in 
the  mklat  of  the  congregatkm  will  I  praiae  thee. 

163.  laa.  vlll.  17,  la 

^y^nj  -vwi  irnVw  OJK  mn  n^  »n*ipi 

mr 
I  win  look  for  him.— BehoM,  I  and  the  children 
which  the  Loan  hath  given  me. 

154.  PaaL  xcv.  7—11. 

oaaaS  vtpTr*7in  r^om  iSpa-DK  owi 
oa^nuN  ^yiDi  nric  :-u-isa  noD  ora  nanca 
-ma  DipK  rwr  o^pa-m  x^SpD  wnsj  ^juna 
:  *a-n  ipn'*i6  om  on  aa*?  'pn  op  "wm 


To*day,  if  ye  will  hear  hia  voice,  harden  not 
year  heart,  aa  in  the  provocation,  and  aa  in  the 
dav  of  temptation  In  the  wilderneaa :  when  your 
fatbera  tempted  me,  proved  me.  and  aaw  mr 
work.  Forty  yeara  long  waa  1  grieved  with  thu 
generation,  and  aaid,  It  i*  a  people  that  do  err 
n  their  heart,  and-  they  have  not  known  my 
waya :  unto  whom  I  aware  in  my  vrrath,  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  my  reat 


Heb.L6. 
vptrxvviia'aTarav   awra 


raVTif  myyiMt 


Xai 

6iev.a 

And  let  all  the  angela  of  God  worahlp  him. 
Heb.L7. 

•O  voiwv  T»vf  ayyiktvf  awrov  «ntfM«T«,  «•»* 
rewf  Xi«T«voy|«(  avTOv  wfOf  ^Kty*. 

Who  maketh  hia  angeb  apirita,  and  hia  minia- 
tera a  flame  of  fire. 

Heb.  I B,  9. 
•O  dpovef  rov,  I  ©lof,  uf  to»  a«a»a  tov  ai«vo(' 
^aC}e(  iwtfvTVTOc  n  ^aC^Of  T^t  /BariXiiac  rov 
Hymirnr»t  ^isatorvvn*,  »ai  t^irwraf  ave/«iav  ftm 
TO«Tt  ix^iri  ri  i  610$,  i  Oio$  rov,  i\aiev  ay^aXXta- 
nwc  a-apa  to«6  ^•▼•X»»J  •"•«».  * 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  i»  for  ever  and  erer ;  a 
aeeptre  of  righteouaneaa  la  the  aeeptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteoneneaa  and 
hated  iniquity;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladneaa  above  thy 
faltowa. 

Heb.  L  10- 12. 

§fym  Taw  X**P*'  ""  '"'**  ''  *vpayei.  Avret  airO« 
XevvTai,  rw  Si  timfuvnf  %mt  iraiFTi(  if  iVartor 
waXaiaS^rorrai,  «ai  cfrti  »i^»CoXai«»  Ixignc 
awToiif,  aai  aXXay'^revTa**     £v  it  i  awro$  11,  »a« 

ra  iTi|  row  ows  iKXio^owri.i 

Thou,  Lord,  In  the  beginning  haat  laid  the  fonn- 
dadon  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavena  are  the 
worka  of  tliine  handa.  TheT  ahall  periah,  but 
thou  remaineat :  and  they  ahall  all  wax  old  aa  doth 
a  garment ;  and  aa  a  veature  ahalt  thou  fold  them 
up,  and  the  V  ahall  be  changed :  but  thou  art  the 
aame,  and  tny  yeara  ahall  not  falL 

Heb.  il.  6-a 

T»  tTTtt  av9p«ae{,  ot*  fttt^vnr*n  awrow ;  n  wiof 
avS^wirow,  in  ftrtrxf rr^  awror  ;  HXarrwra;  awTOr 
/3paxwTi  wap*  a^'j'ixowc  St^n  nairiMH  irri^arw- 
ra(  awTOv,  »ai  Karimirat  awror  ijr»  xa  tfym  Ta» 
X»*fmv  row  a-arra  wairaga;  uaoitara  Ta»  KtSmv 
awrow. 

What  la  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  1  or 
the  aon  of  man,  that  thou  vimteat  him  1  Thou 
madeat  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angela ;  thou 
crovrnedat  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  didat 
aet  him  over  the  works  of  th  j  hands :  thou  haat 
put  i^  thlnga  in  aubjection  under  hia  feet 


PBaLxxU.22. 

Atny^T^futt  TO  tve^a  row  reic  mftKfig  /mw  a» 
fur^  <asXi|r«a<  w/iviira  ri. 

I  win  declare  thy  name  to  my  brethren :  In  the 
mklat  of  the  congr^gatioD  I  will  aing  pralae  to 
thee. 

l8a.vliLl7, 18. 
Kai  wtmttmf  tro/tat  •«■*  awr^.    I^ov  tym  xai  ra 
wm»t*»  a  ft9t  tim*a¥  i  6tO(. 

And  I  will  truat  In  him.  Here  am  I,  and  the 
children  whom  God  hath  given  me. 

PaaL  xcv.  7-11. 

XnfUffff  oav  mc  ^mwm  awrow  axown|Ti,  ftn  rsXif- 
p«wi|T«  Taf  *mfit»i  v/H«*v,  is  av  ry  m»f»wi*f»rM¥f 
sara  rnw  S|A**p«v  tow  «ttpar/iow  tv  ▼«  •pv***  ^w 
•a'Kparav  ft$  01  arart^<(  vftmv^  tit^tftmrmty  sa*  o «fo» 
ra  tpy*  t^9v.  TirrapaKOvra  irii  vfvvmxitrm  t| 
y»vi»  Mt<v|,  sa«  iia-a*  Ai«  vXavavrai  r|  nmpit^^ 
aai  avTOt  owx  t^y^rair  rmt  iiivg  ff9'  *tlf  a/cora  §9 
Tf  tp>'|  ;»ev,  i«  iiriXiwrovTai  $tg  ti|v  xaraaawnr 
/•ow. 

To-day,  ainee  ye  have  heard  hia  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts  aa  at  the  great  provocation.— aa 
In  the  day  ofthe  temptation  in  the  desert,  where 
your  fathera  tried  me ;  they  proved  me,  though 
they  had  aeen  my  works.  Forty  years  I  waa  in- 
censed with  that  generation,  and  aaid,  Tliey  do 
alwaya  err  in  their  nearc,  and  have  not  known  my 
waja.  So  I  aware  in  my  wrath,  They  ahall  not 
enter  into  my  reat 


Heb.  IL  12. 

Aa-a^T'tXa  to  ovo^a  row  to<|  a^iXf  •««  /«ow  •» 
/»«rv  t**Knrt»f  v/ir^rw  ri. 

I  vriU  declare  thy  name  unto  mv  brethren :  In 
the  midat  of  the  church  will  I  aing  praiae  nnto 


Heb.  ii.  13. 
By  a  iro^ai  rtw9t9»(  i«-*  awry.— I^ow  aym  »•$ 
rm  tr»tit»  a  ftoi  i}«xiv  i  Oiof . 

I  will  put  mv  trust  in  him.  Behold  I  and  the 
children  which  God  hath  given  me. 

Heb.  Hi.  7—10. 

Z)|/iip9v,  law  rnf  ^»vns  awrow  axowr^ri,  ftn  r»Kn- 
^vi|T«  Tat  Kap^iaf  ittitiv,  i»f  iv  ry  aapaa-(Kpar/iy^ 
Kara  mv  n/uf^^  tow  «-fip»rMow  iv  rij  tfnt^p*  Ov 
ixiipara*  /u  01  «aripi(  vM***,  i^OKi^arav  fit,  aat 
•ilov  Ta  ipya/(Owrtrrapa«ovra  irq*  A«o  «por»x* 
tfira  r|  ^^'ivoa  ixf  «v|  xat  lurov  An  vXavairrai  ri) 
xapj^if '  awTOt  ti  owx  i^^'vwraw  rac  iiov  fitv  'Qf 
»/t«ra  »9  Tf  9fy^  /xow,  i«  iiriXiwrerTa*  ti;  t«w 
xarasrawriv  ^ow. 

To-day,  If  ye  will  hear  his  vole&  harden  not 
your  hearta,  aa  in  the  provocation,  in  the  dav  of 
temptation  In  the  wilderneaa ;  when  your  fatners 
tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  aaw  my  worka  forty 
yeara.  Wherefore  1  waa  grieved  with  that  gen«* 
ration,  and  aaid.  They  do  alwaya  err  in  their 
hearta ;  and  they  have  not  luiown  my  vraya.  80 1 
aware  In  mj  wrath,  They  ahaB  not  enter  Into  mjr 
reat 


«  This  quotation  may  be  taken  either  from  Ezod.  xz.  122.  above  given,  or 
from  Deut  v.  16.  which  runa  thua :— Honour  thyfeUher  and  thy  mother ^ 
that  thy  dayt  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee, 

*  It  will  be  aeen  that  these  worda  are  qiu>ted  exactly  fttMn  the  Septnagint 
m€-  Daot  xxjdL  43.  But  there  la  aomething  answering  to  them  in  the  He- 
brew. Some  other  addUiona  are  made  to  the  aunevene  which  are  not  In 
Iha  Hebrew.   (8co(t> 


■  Thta  qooutlon  ia  taken  from  the  Septnagint,  which  agreea  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew,  only  for  Ofi^'rin  ithou  ehalt  ehange\  b  put  ix«f  i«(  (thouehaH 
fold  up).  Some  manuscripta  of  this  epistle  have  axxagn^  (thou  ehaU 
change^  which  ia  alao  the  reading  ofthe  Vulgate  version.  Dr.  Randolph, 
therefore,  thinks  It  probable,  that  the  origind  reading,  both  in  the  psalm 
and  this  epiatle  waa  axxa|;i«(.  It  ia  ao  In  the  Alexandrine  editfon  of  the 
Sepluagini,  and  In  the  elaoae  immediately  Ibllowing,  all  copies  read  exxay  4. 
r*rTa«.    On  tht  ftaotatjona,  p.  42. 
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TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FBOM 


[PaetL  CflAV.T. 


neb.  It.  4. 


1C6.  Qeil.H.3. 

ia  o  VM  »Tp*i  ^p^arn  oi»-nn  o^rfru  to*'  ,  ,.„, .,,,,  ,^.  „  .^^^  —x,^-,^., .,, 

And  Ood  biensed  the  eeveoth  day,  and  eanctlfled  And  Ood  btoeeed  the  eereoUi  dey.  eod  heBowed       And  Ood  did  net  tbe  Mreath  dey  from  all  Ua 

h ;  beceuM  that  in  it  he  hath  reeled  from  aU  hte  it :  becauee  oo  it  be  reeled  from  aU  tbeee  worfca    «ork& 

work  which  God  had  created  and  made.  or  hia^  which  God  had  taken  occaekm  to  nalie. 

166.                       Peal.  ex.  4.  PaaLcjt.4.                                                              Heb..T.6u 

ThoQ  art  a  prte«  for  ever,  aAer  the  order  of  Thoa  art  a  prleat  for  erer,  after  Hm  order  of      fboo  orf  a  prieA  tor  aver,  after  the  enter  of 

Melchizedec.  i«-.-wi.^^w  -^                                                       •._._^.__..-    •- 


Heb.  Ti.  13, 14. 

Ot*C   ••••.   mpi^rt  »■#'   iavrtv,  Xjywv'     *il  ^«v 


isr.                   Oen.  zzil.  16, 17.  Oen.  zxll.  16, 17. 

BymT«elfhaveIj|woni,i|aithihel4)rd.......  Baying  By  mjaelf  have  I  ewon,  aakh  the  Lord       God aware  by  himaeU;  aaTioc  Sorely, 

!!^J!LR^*'"  *?'.'  *1"  ^*^*?  ^^^  ^**  ^  mukiply-  —with  bleaaiof  s,  1  wiU  indeed  bleea  thee ;  and!  bleeainff,  1  will  bleae  thee :  and  mobipiytaM.  I  wiB 

!■«  1  will muluply  thy  aeed.  will  midiiply  thy  aeed  abundaoUy.  multi|ilyihee.                                   ^'—^ 


1S8L  Exod.  xxf.  40. 

:  -ma  mtTD  nw-nrM  orraana  nrjn  rwni 

And  look,  that  thoa  midce  them  after  their 
pattern,  which  waa  ahowed  thee  in  the  moimL 


End.  zjcT.  40l 

See  that  ihon  make  them  aecordinc  to  the 
pattern  ahown  thee  on  thia  mount 


Heb.  Till.  6. 
,  wmmi  ■ 

See,  aaith  he,  that 
aecordinf  to  the  pattern  ehowed  lo  thee 


'O^s  Y»Pf  ev^'t  *r***^C  irsrra  xars  rov  vwwtw 
9  9*txtt9r»  w%%  av  ry  •pi«. 

For,  See,  aidth  he,  that  thoa  make  aB  things 


1G9.  Jer.zzzi.3l-^. 

rv3"nn  'iroi  mvi'-0K3  cita  o*d*  nja 
n<"Qa  ¥h  :n»nn  n^ia  mvn  n^a-nm  Vinn 
DN^sW>  on^a  ^pvnn  ora  oniait-nit  »n-o  •vm 
^aim  ^n'-a-nn  npa  non->m  o»iio  in«o 
man  -im  n^-on  nn?  %a  :  mn^-ow  oa  'nSpa 
^nru  nwr-onj  D.Tn  o»D\n  *"win  Smr^  n^a-nn 
vh  ^rr^ni  ."uanait  oaV^pi  oa"v>a  ^nun-mt 
rsi  nip  TTO*?'  kSi  :  op'?  'S-i\i^  noni  oviSi6 
*a  nri'-nn  ipi  •w6  vmrnit  r^m  \-qrrnit 
*a  nvr-ow  o*?nj-ipi  owpoS  ^nin  ipr  o'>o 
:iip-WK  ¥h  DHMttn^i  wipS  n'»it 


Behold,  the  days  come,  milh  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
I«rael  and  with  the  house  of  Juflah  ;  not  according 
to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in 
the  dav  that  1  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
out  or  the  land  of  Erypt  (which  my  covenant 
ther  brake,  althourh  1  was  a  husband  to  them, 
saitn  the  Lord).  But  this  thall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  1  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  will  write  it  In  their 
hearts ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  ahall  be 
my  people.  And  they  ahall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
aaying,  Know  the  Loan :  for  they  ahall  all  know 
me  from  the  leaet  unio  the  greatest,  aaith  the 
Loan :  for  I  wiU  forgive  their  miquity,  and  I  will 
remember  their  aln  no  more. 


Jer.  xzxL  31— <34. 
If»«,  'm^tfmt  i^x**T<**i  e<i«'*  '*'P**f|  "■*  f*af«c«* 

■  «*Mv'  ••  fturar^v  ttm^x%9  iv  itm^tfmv  T«t(  va» 

avTMV,  t\aiyyn9  avT^wi  i«  y%t  k»ymirr*9'  in 
•«T»i  •««  ivi/(itv»v  •«  Tf  liafMf  /■••,  sat  %ym  n/ta- 
Kn9-»  Mwr«v,  ei«-«  Kmpfi'  *Ot«  air^  i|  t^•$^m^ft^v, 
M  fial^rv^a*   ry  •»%  Irpa^X,  ^ra  rag  n/f^t 

MtiVaC,  f««-(  Xwf !•(■  (if tW(  f«rMM^t«O0»  ttfiT^V 

fiav»«a«  a«r«»,  »a<  ivt  mmfStrnf  awrw  ^^pai}**  av. 
re««*xa«  trt/iat  awT»«f  it(  Wi»v,  sai  awT»i  tr^vrai 
^•«  ii(  Xa»i>.  JCat  •«  f^^  ittm^m^tw  iaarrSf  t»«  v«. 
XiTq»S  awT»w  Ka«  l«a«-Tt(  rev  mttK^tv  a«T«v,  Xt. 
X'v,  rv«9<  rev  Kuptov'lri  a-avrif  •«l^i|«-»v«'(^i,  aa** 
^>ap«w  awTwv  i«(  /«i^aXe«  avrw  in  iXiwc  trs^tai 
Tai(  a}iK«a«f  avrav,  aat  vav  a/tapnav  a»T«*  •• 
/tn  /ivsH*  an. 

Behold,  the  daya  are  coming,  mith  the  Lord, 
when  1  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt  Because  they  did  not 
abide  by  thia  covenant  of  mine,  therefore  I  took 
no  care  of  them,  aaith  the  Lord.  For,  this  ia  my 
covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  houae  of 
Israel :  after  those  days,  aaith  the  Lord.  I  will 
adapt  my  laws  to  their  understandings,  and  write 
them  on  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  ahall  be  my  people :  and  they  shall  no  more 
teach  every  man  hie  yetfofc-citisen,  and  every 
man  hie  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord;  for  all 
will  know  roe  from  the  greateet  to  the  least  of 
Ihem ;  for  1  will  be  merciful  to  their  inlquitlea, 
and  no  more  remember  their  sina. 


Heb.  vUL  8-12. 

I^M,  niufmt  ipx^vTai,  K§ytt  MmfiOf^  umt  nrrriXa. 
rw  aari  vev  ••>«»  l^f a^X  ami  tw*  r»v  t«a*«  !•«<• 
ttm$n*n9  sa*vi|*'  •«  aara  ry  itminmn^  Jjv  ava •«•>•« 
Ta«(  a-arpa^i*  avrwv,  a*  kt^tf^  aviXaCa^avaw  ^aa 
'Sf  X»*P*t  a*T»»,  •(■9'f  y***  avravf  aa  ynt  A«^«a-. 
rav*  ijt  avrai  ««s  ava^aivav  av  vy  X*aSaaf  /•■«, 
tiatym  ^^uK^^»  mm-ntVf  Kty**  K«f««(*  'Or*  avra  s 
f  lafitaq,  i|«  ftal^ra^at  r^  9*Am  IrfnK  ffrm  ra^ 
n/np»t  aaatiraf,  Ktytt  Xwpac  J<f ew;  vm>««S  ^'-^  •»« 
ri|*  {*airo«av  awrav,  aai  av«  *mfttm%  mwrmm  aa-t- 
yfm^m  awTWf  •  aa*  ara/iai  avracf  aic  Oaar,  aai  aa* 
roi  artrra*  ^aa  ate  Xawv*  Ka«  t*  ^^  Xifa|w^*v 
faarraf  rov  vX^rtAvS  •«T««,aai  immm$  r«»  af  aX- 
e«r  a«TO«,  Xa^x'av,  Tvmh  rov  K»p*«v*  an  vavrar 
atf^rtwo**  ^,  aira  ^<x^»  avr««  !«•{  /layaXtv  arrM** 
in  iK$mf  ara^ai  ratf  afi»«ai(  awrwv,  aa*  rwv 
a^apnav  avrwv  [aa«  rat  ava^iw  avT«v]4  a«  ^f 
^aiia-f«  an.* 

Behokl,  the  daya  come,  saith  the  Lor^  when  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  houee  of  Judah :  pot  accordins  to 
the  covenant  that,  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the 
day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  becaose  they  cootinuetl 
not  In  ray  covenant,  and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith 
the  Lord.  For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  aaith  the 
Lord.  1  will  put  my  lawa  in  their  mind,  and  write 
them  in  their  heartt ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people :  And  they  sliall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  bibther,  mying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  aU 
ahall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  For 
I  will  be  merciful  lo  their  onrighteoosness,  and 
their  sins  [snd  their  ink^aitiesh  will  1  remember 
nor 


160.  Exod.  xxlv.  8.  IRxod.  zxIt.  8. 

o»p  nw  n-o  irit  ma  mn  run      j^'//;  "  •"**  ^"  **-*'*"' "  ^"*'^'  *"'"* ''" 

Behold  the  blood  of  the  corenaot,  which  the    .  heboid  the  blood  of  the  coranant,  which  the 
*   "        '   with  you.  I^rd  hath  made  with  you. 

Fssl.  xi  6-8. 

aareapa*  ova   ^liXfrap,  ra^a  ii 


161.  Psal.  xL  7-9.  (6-a  of  English  veraioo.)  ^  ^ 

r-i'jip  *S  n^-va  o^Jtn  ntitn  16  nnjoi  nar  ^^m^'^mM^r  *oxa««T-M«  «-  w,f.  a^aimac 

^nta'TUn     'PTOH     IH      *  n^HV    FO    ni^jni  o««    i|T««-a(.     T»r§  a*wo»'   Uov,  m*  (av  «if  ax*^i 

*nSit   TJirrnw^p"?   :  ^Sp    aina  -wo-nSjoa  J'^xo.  >'i^..^Ta*  n^*  .^ow)  ra.  aa.««-a<  to 

.•      .MM  ..«*«•«  «n-i*m  •»»•»•  ^»>^>iM»  •"•»,  *  «••*  ^"w,  nCawX^Siiv,  »mt  rev  va/Mv 


Heb.  ix.  90.^ 
Teare  to  ai^a  r«c  {(aSiaiic,  lie  avaraiXaroS  wf»g 
ip»i  i  %ft. 

This  is  the  bkMd  of  the  t^tamenr,  ^rtiich  God 
hath  eiuoined  imto  you. 

Heb.  &  6-7. 

Oartsv  aai  w^ar^a^av  o»k  iffiX^rae,  rm/^m  h 
■ar^fno^  ^01*  'OxOKawrw/iaTaicat  «af*  uftmprtmi 
ova  tvi«*^9^mi.  Tora  a^a-ov  Ifta,  ifm  (av  aa^aXtt^* 
/SiCXiav  ytyprnwrmt  vift  a/iow)  rov  «04«ra«,  i 
Oaof,  TO  btKn/tm  rov.v 


I  Thia  is  an  abridgment  both  of  the  Septnagint  and  the  Hebrew. 

•  Fbr  •v«««tra,  some  MSB  and  the  quotaikms  of  this  verse  by  dtrysos* 
mm,  Theodoret,  Pbotias,  antl  Theophylact,  read  fiaia/iqv  with  tbe  Septua. 
gint. 

•  For  a-x^rtov  eighteen  MBS.,  four  of  which  are  of  the  greateet  antk]alfy, 
•eren  editions,  both  the  Syriac  versions,  and  alao  the  Arabic,  0>ptic  and 
Armenian  versfons,  besides  two  MSS.  of  the  Old  Italic  (Lai in)  veraion, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Johannes  Damaaeenua,  and  Augustine,  all  read 
vextT^v,  which  agreea  with  the  Septuagint,  and  is  received  by  Griesbach 
into  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testsment,  as  the  genuine  reading. 

«  The  words  between  brackets  sre  omitted  in  some  MAS. 

•  This  long  quotation  id  in  general  made  from  the  Septuagint,  thongh  with 
several  verbal  diflerencea,  which  will  be  easily  obeerved  on  collation,  but 
which  do  not  affect  the  meaning,  tliough  they  aeem  to  imply  that  the  apostle 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  Septuagint.  It  is,  however,  nwnifest  that  he 
had  that  tranalaf  ion  In  hia  thoughts,  becauee  he  exactly  quotes  it,  where  it 
differa  most  materially  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  is,  almost 
throughoat  this  passsge,  a  close  version  of  the  Hebrew ;  but,  histeacl  of  the 
elsose,  which  In  our  auihorlced  Engliah  tranalation  ia  rendered— o^fAou^A 
/  «ra«  a  ktuhand  to  them,  the  Septuagint  reada,  >ai  aya  w^ix^o-a  avr»r, 
thftttfort  I  took  no  care  qfthem;  which  lection  is  followed  by  the  apostle. 
Whether  the  Hebrew  waa  then  read  differently,  as  Dr.  Rsndolph  and  other 
learned  men  suppose,  or  whether  the  apostle  did  not  think  the  difference  so 
material  as  to  interrupt  his  argument  on  account  of  it,  othera  must  deter- 
mine. Another  variation  ia,  that  the  Hebrew  has  the  preterite  in  one  place, 
Vben  the  Beptmvint  haa  the  fature,  fttm  fmrm^  I  viU  put,  *c.    But  the 


Hebrew  should  doubtless  be  read  with  what  the  grammarians  term  the 
cofieerstee  vau,  and  be  understood  in  a  (tetare  sense,  as  the  context  requires 
(which  both  before  and  after  apeaks  of  a  new  and  future  covenant) ;  as  it  ia 
also  rendered  in  all  the  ancient  veraiona,  and  in  the  (;baldee  |>araphrase  ; 
and  as  twenty  of  the  Hebrew  mannscripts  collsted  by  Dr.  Kennicolt  resd  tl. 
See  his  Dissertstio  Oenerslis,  f  66.    (Dr.  Randolph,  Bcolt ) 

•  For  tvaTaiXara  the  first  of  the  apoatolic  conttKuiiona  (which,  ahhongh 
claiming  apostolicaJ  antiquity,  are  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century)  reads  Jiafia  with  the  Septuagint 

1  Thia  quotation  Is  taken  from  the  Septoagint  with  a  little  variatfcm  ;  bat 
although  the  general  meaning  Is  the  same,  they  are  widely  diflTerent  in 
verbal  expreasion  In  the  Hebrew.  David*a  words  are,  ^  n»"p  ff'Jm 
asnoytm  earita  li,  which  we  translate,  my  ean  kaat  thou  optnud;  but  they 
might  be  more  properly  rendered,  my  ean  ha»t  tk«u  bored;  that  tt,  Thoa 
hast  made  Me  thy  •ervant/or  ever,  to  dwell  in  thine  own  houae :  for  tbe 
allusion  ia  evidently  lo  the  custom  mentioned  Exod.  xxi.  2.,  Ac.  "  If  thou 
buy  a  Hebrew  aervant,  six  yeara  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  ahall 

r>  out  free  :  but  if  the  seventh  shafl  posliivply  aav,  I  love  my  master,  &c- 
wiU  not  go  out  free,  then  hia  master  shall  bring  him  to  the  doorpost,  and 
ahall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever." 
But  how  is  it  possible  that  the  Septuagint  and  the  aposde  ribould  lake  a 
meaning  so  totally  different  from  the  aenae  of  the  Hebrew  1  Dr.  Kennicott 
haa  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  here :  he  supposes  that  the  Beptiiagini  and 
aposUe  expreea  the  meaning  of  the  words  ss  they  alood  in  the  copy  from 
which  the  Oroak  tniidatkm  was  made;  and  that  the  preaent  Hebrew  text 
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Barntoflbrins  and  ala-oAriiig  haat  tbon  not 
required.  Then  said  1,  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  Tolame 
of  the  tMwk  it  is  written  of  me :  I  deligttt  to  do 
thy  will,  O  mj  Qod,  yea  thy  law  ia  within  my 
heart. 


169:  Dent  zzzii.  dS.  (96.  of  Engliah  veralon.) 
TOP  nim  pT"^3 
The  LoBD  ahall  Judge  hia  people. 

163.  Hab.tt.3,4. 

mvy-ifh  rhop  run  rirw  mh  m*  io-^3 
:  rrn<  wjiDNa  pnsi  o  ww 

For  the  vlafon  it  yet  for  an  appointed  time ;  but 
at  the  endf  it  ahall  apealt  and  not  lie  :  though  it 
tarry,  wait  for  it,  becauae  it  will  surely  come,  it 
will  not  tarry.  Behold,  bla  aoul,  which  m  lifted 
up,  ia  not  upright  in  him :  but  the  Joat  ahall  Uve 
byhialalth. 

164.  •  Gen.  zlvli.31. 

:roDn  rKv^p  Smr^  wwni 
And  larael  bowed  himaelf  upon  the  bed'ahead. 


Bacrifioe  and  offeringa  thou  didat  not  deaire, 
but  thou  preparedat  a  body  for  me.  Whole 
bumt-offenngs,  and  offeringn  for  ain  thou  didat 
not  require.  Then  I  aaid,  Behold  I  come  On  the 
Tolume  of  a  book  it  ia  written  respecting  me)  to 
perform,  O  my  Ood,  thy  will,  1  waa  determined,, 
even  that  law  of  thine,  within  my  heart 

Deut  xxzii.  36. 

*Ori  xpiMi  Xvpiof  T»v  Xmov  mvtov. 

Becauae  the  Lord  will  Judge  hla  people. 

Hab.  ii.  3,  4. 
^  'Ot*  ifx^/uvs  ii{i«,  >«i  9v  tin  %p»vtni*    BM9 
viroo'TiiX^Tait,  •V*  ivio»»t  'n  '^vxn /ttv  tv  M«Ty  i  it 

For  he  will  asauredly  come,  and  will  not  ikiL 
If  any  one  draw  back,  my  soul  hath  no  pleaaure 
in  him.    But  the  juat  ahall  Uve  by  faith  m  me. 


Sacrifice  and  oflferhig  thou  wouldeat  not,  but  a 
body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  In  bumt*offeringa 
and  Htcrificea  for  sm  thou  hast  had  no  pleaaure. 
Then  said  I,  Lo)  I  come  (in  (he  volume  oi^the  book 
it  ia  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God. 


Heb.z.30. 
Ktf^iof  xsirii  rev  x«ev  •vrev. 

The  Lord  shall  Judge  hia  people. 
Heb.  X.  37,  3&  (and  aee  Rom.  i.  17.  GaL  ill.  11.) 

t%  vtrrtmf  ^^riTSi'  km*    lai*  varerrtiXnT**,  •** 

For  yet  a  Uttle  while,  and  he  that  ahall  come, 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  Now  the  Just  shall 
live  br  faith  :  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  soul 
ahall  have  no  pleasure  in  him. 


Gen.  3dTli.  81. 

Kai  «p»r<»wvi|nv  IrpaiiiX  $rt  to  mtfOVTOu  m&itm 
•vr»v. 

And  Israel  bowed  down  on  the  bead  of  hla 
staSa 


Heb.  zl.  21. 
Km  r^ortxvviirtv  iir«  to  Aspow  rnt  ^•6fo«  avrov. 

And  worahippe^  leaning  upon  the  top  of  hla 
itaff.* 


166.  Proy.  iii.  11. 

:  innaina  fprr^m  DKorr^i*  *ja  nw  iwd 

Mr  aon,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Loan ; 
neither  be  weary  of  his  correction. 

166.       Josh.  L  6.  (and  aee  Deut  xzxi.  a) 

1  WW  not  lUl  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 


PlOT.  1«.  II. 
Ti*i,  f^n  9\tymftt  tr»tin»t  Kwp«ov,  unit  ixXvov  vir* 

My  aon,  slight  not  the  correction  of  the  Lord ; 
nor  Bint  when  reproved  by  him. 

DeotxjczLS. 

Ovx  mvnTti  Ttf  9vii  /tn  n  ayxsraXiini. 

[The  Lord] ....  will  not  leave  thee,  nor  foraaka 


Heb.  xiL  6. 

Ti«    A»ev,    ^^^    oXt^'wpit    w»tfumt  Xwf)io«,   fu^§ 
•xXvow  vir'  •vTOw  iXiyxOiUivOf. 

My  aon,  despise  not  thou  the  chaatenlng  of  the 
nor  fUnt  when  thou  art  rebuked  ornlm. 


Lor^ 


Heb.xm.5. 
I  frill  never  leave  thee,  nor  foraake  thee. 


167. 


PsaLczviii.6. 

:  o^n  *^  nrp^-no  m^t  i6  "h  mm 


The  Loan  is  on  my  aide,  I  will  not  fear;  what 
can  man  do  unto  me  1 


PsaL  czvHl.  6. 
XvpiOf  i/ioi  /Boi|tfo(,  «««  ev  foC^Jiiro^Mi  t<  roii|. 

The  Lord  it  my  helper,  and  I  vrUlnoCfear what 
man  can  do  unto  me. 


Heb.ziil.6. 
Koffg  ifH9$  fi^nhff  «•*  e«  f  oCi|fi|r«/»«»  ti  wnf» 

The  Lord  t«  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  me. 


16a  Hag.  ii.6.  Hag.U.a  Heb.zii.26. 

o»DrrmM  trpio  jki  it^n  topD  nrw  iv         *''*  "'"^  '^^  •"*"•  '^"'  •"^•••"i  *•*  "*"'•  y*""*         *'"•  •*»5  ly  «■•••  ••  /••»•»  ti*  yn*,  «xx«  »•■ 

Tet  once,  H  it  a  litUe  while,  and  I  will  ahiUtetbe       ^^  ^^  ^"^'^^  I  ^>^  ">><^  ^^  heaven  and  the       Tet  once  more  I  ahake,  not  the  earth  only,  bat 
beavena  and  the  earth.  wxth,  alao  heaven. 

169.       Hoa.  ziv.  3.  (2.  of  English  Teraion) 
So  will  we  render  the  calvea  of  our  lipa. 


Hoa.  xiv.  2. 
Kai  mrr»woimr*/t»¥  xapvev  xttKtmt  n/tmw. 


And  we  will  render  to  tbee  the  fruU  of  our  lipa. 


170.  (Gen.  via 6.1) 


m.  Prov.  iU.  34. 


(Gen.  vi.  3-6. 1) 


Prov.  iii.  34. 
Kupioc  iin^iitavoif  •vriTairrfr*!,  Ttfs-fivoif  tt 
ttimTI  xaipiv. 


Heb.  ziii.  la 
Ai    •vTOv  ew  mvm^i fwfttv  ^riav  aivtrinc  tt» 
iraivTOc  TV  9<v,  TOwTim,  xapvov  xiiXiwr  i^oXo* 
^•vvTMy  Ty  tvo/turt  «wtov.4 

{B^  him,  therefore,  let  ua  offer  the  aacrifice  of 
iraise  to  God  cootinualijr,  that  ia,  the  fruit  of  our 
ips,  confessing  (tnarginal  rendering)  to  hlfl 
name. 

Jamea  Iv.  a 

TtfOi  plover  tarijre6ii  to  irviv/tm  ^  x«T«xi|riv  ■» 

The  aplrtt,  that  dwelleth  in  na,  Inateth  to  envy. 
Jamea  iv.  6. 

'O  eiO{0  vinfn^»v9tf  «irT>T«mT«i,  rajriiroif 
t»  itimTt  xaip«y.v 


la  corrupted  in  the  word  D^iTK  ajraayifii,  eara,  which  haf  been  written 
through  careleasneaa  for  nu  ?K  as  gevaht  rams,  a  body.  The  flrat  ayllable 
W  ax  TRBJC,  is  the  same  In  both ;  and  the  latter  O^i  aim,  which,  joined  lo 
TN  as,  makea  O^^M  axnayimf  might  have  been  easily  mlataken  for  niJ 
gevaht  Boor :  i  nun^  being  very  like  3  gimel ;  >  yod  like  1  van  ;  and  n  Ae 
like  Anal  0  mem;  eapeciallv  if  the  line  on  which  the  lettera  were  written  hi 
the  MS.  happened  to  be  blacker  than  ordinary  (which  has  often  been  a 
eauae  of  mistake)  it  might  have  been  easily  taken  for  the  under  stroke  of 
the  memt  and  thua  give  rise  to  a  corrupt  reading :  add  to  thia  the  root  n*\3 
caroA  aisnifiea  aa  well  to  preparet  aa  to  open^  bwf^  &e.  On  this  supposition 
the  ancient  copy  translated  by  the  Septuagint,  and  followed  by  the  apoalle, 
muat  have  read  the  text  thus,  ^S  n^n3  nu  TM  ax  geva  earita  U;  rmnu  t» 
m«Tii^Tiv^»  ^et,  then  a  body  tkou  kaet  prepared  me :  thus  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Version  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  apostle,  wUl  agree  in  what  is  known  to 
be  an  indisputable  Hurt  in  Christianity ;  namely,  Unt  Christ  waa  incarnated 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  ^ihiopic  has  nearly  the  same  reading :  the 
Arable  haa  both,  A  body  haet  tkou  prepared  for  me,  and  mine  eare  ha»t 
tkmt  opened.  But  the  Syriae,  the  Ckaldee,  and  the  Vulgate,  agree  with  the 
preaeni  Hebrew  text ;  and  none  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Kennieott  and  De 
Roeti  have  any  various  reading  on  the  disputed  words.  (Dr.  A.  CHarke'a 
Coounenury  on  the  New  Testament,  note  on  Heb.  z.  &) 

>  Thia  quotation  is  neariy  from  the  Septuagint,  with  which  the  version  of 
Aonila  agreea :  and  as  both  the  apostle's  citation  and  that  version  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  Hebrew,  some  corruption  of  the  text  may  be  auapected. 
The jreneral  meaning,  however,  is  the  same.  . 

a  Thia  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  zlvii.  31., 
omitting  only  the  word  larael.  The  variation  from  the  Hebrew  ia  merely 
In  the  vowel  pointa :  nfppn  a  btd,  the  Septuagint  read  nteion  a  eloff.    And 

that  thia  lathe  true  reading  aeema  probable,  becauae  kdoea  not  appear  that 
Jacob  waa  then  confined  to  hia  bed,  and  becauae  It  b  not  eaay  to  under* 
■lend  what  can  be  meant  by  lotnhipipiing  or  bowtaig  himaelf  on  tAsAeodeif 


Ait  bed.  In  the  other  reading  the  sense  is  plain :  Jacob  worehipped  Ood, 
and,  being  old  and  feeble,  supported  himself  by  leaning  on  the  top  t^  hie 
etaff.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  <4uotationa,  p.  45.) 

*  The  apoatle  aeema  purposely  to  have  varied  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
order  to  render  the  quotation  more  erophatical  and  suited  to  his  purpose, 
The  Septuagint  well  tranalatea  the  Hebrew,  omitting  the  words  rendered  in 
our  veraion,  Itiaa  little  while.    (Scott) 

«  Thia  is  not  properly  a  citation,  but  only  an  allualon  to  an  expreaalon  In 
Hoa.  xiv.  3.  The  phraae  ns^vor  xi*xi«ir,/rui(  of  the  Upt,  ia  taken  from  the 
Septuagint  In  the  Hebrew,  it  ia  U^HDV  O^lfiy  which  our  English  tranala- 
tion  and  the  Vulgate  version  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  Th»  expression 
may  refer  primarilv  to  the  aacrifices,  heifers,  calves,  Ac.  which  the  Israel* 
itea  had  vowed  to  Jehovah ;  ao  that  the  cattea  of  their  lipe  were  the  aacri- 
ficea  which  they  had  promiaed.  From  the  apoatle  and  Septuairint  rendering 
this  word/rtM<  (in  which  they  are  followed  by  the  Syriae  and  Arabic  ver- 
sliTiii)  \\  U  ^'\ld(?nt  [ftfiit  i\\t'ir  fopJt  k  rrar]  ^'^  (papit)  ihr  0  ]ji  iii^  omUlt^  ; 
ami  ihos  the  wtml  won  Id  bp„'  liiprntly  frvif,  aiid  noY  cftlvfj.  TliUi  leaJiD^, 
hnw<>v(rr,  J 5  not  found  in  niif  i>fi\\^  M^-  hirhptio  raEUU^J- 

*  Una,  Dr.  Randolph  hoaubi'ien'frd,  Ij  a  difncult  |MiAHi|e.    TheapoBtlf!  \% 

6eiiprally  thought  tD  refer  to  fien.  vi.  J.  6  ,  vrhere  we  linte  the  like  in  aensif  j 
«iCi  in  eK]]r«ssion,  ihe  apoirtle  rlif^'ra  widely  Lioth  Troui  ihe  Hebrew  Mnil  Elie 
Se|iti>K^nt.  Dr.  Randuljih  aiid  Mr.  !4cott,  ofler  some  expta^itors,  Eliluk  it  ■« 
gC'tieml  referencu  to  the  doctrine  of  Sciipturei  und  not  a  dir^pct  quoi^tki^i! ; 
aa  touch  a«  to  say,  It  ii  vhe  eonitaot  doctrine  of  E^crSpture,  tliat  the  itpiiil 
which  dfreUetk  in  um  ttulith  to  r?nr_v,  ami  ij  prifnf  ta  alt  *rif.  It  ou^rht  how* 
ever  lo  be  observed,  Ihatmnnr  f^EulneDf  criticji.,  ■«  Whlthr,  Giicfibach,  Mac* 
k)iii;lu,  A^.n  diviile  tbiftverue  ixico  two  meinbers^  which  f hey  read  and  poiix, 
intnrofativrljf,  thna,  Dn  yr  think  that  the  Stripture  aptakfAh  in  raimi 
Doth  i^€  npiril,  mhich  dtrfU^ih  in  t»,  iuet  unio  envy  1  Wliich  tuoda  of 
pinnttng:  removcii  the  ilifflculiy  si  oncfi. 

*  ^ver^  muiuflcriutfl,  editions,  and  (Jnc  Aimetilan  sud  SdavofiLe  ver* 
al^inH,  reaii  itv^p^^,  with  tiie  !depLuAje;int 

1  TUiB  In  token  from  the  f3ef(uBgiiiiL  ov,\j  puftinK '  0  »f  g  e  iojiteaii  of  Ku^ ■«<. 
Thoy  differ  fivm  Ibis  Hebrew,  with  wblcb  tltc  Vulgate  n^^Ae^—iUud^i 
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QUOTATIONB  FROM  THE  OLD  iM  AMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 


[FabtL  GiAr.y 


8or«tf  1m  teoniedi  the  Komen^  bat  ghneHi 
grace  unto  tbe  kmlj. 

ITS.  LeT.zi.44. 

Ye  eheU  be  holr,  for  I  em  holy. 

I7&  Im.  zl.  6-« 

SD^j^  oip>  UT^K  -uTi. f«  Vaj  -wn 


The  Lord  iMlMeih  the  pioiMJ^  bat  be  tbetib       €od 
amo  the  humble.  the  hn 


the  pfDodt  bat  ftreth  fRMe  vole 


Lot.  si.  44. 

And  be  je  bofy,  beeenee  I  the  Lord  yovChMl 
em  holy. 

liar*  rtf^l  X*£TOCt  ***  v****  '•£«  svlpMr**  4f 


IPetLML 
Be7«ho|j,teleiiihofy. 


liar*  ra^l  X^f^oCt  ***  *»€-m  !•£«  svlpMr**  4f         Atari   wmrm  r«f(   etc   X*^^*^!  x**^  wmrm  Xt{c 
•  giirtn.     T»  1*1  ^if^ta  rev  •<•«  ii/M>v  /urti  a«(  t»»     t»  •»#«(  mvtm  •(•ar«r«r     T»  •!  ^/ui  bp««v  luvtt 


AOIleeh^fTBee,  and  an  the  goodllneee  thereof       AUfleahUgrase:  andalltheglorjornanaee  For  all  fleeh  »•  ae  graea,  and  aD  the  clory  of 

I  aa  the  flower  of  the  field  The  craai  withereth,     flower  of  fraaa.    The  graaa  b  withered  and  the  man  aa  tbe  flower  of  araea.  The  giaaa  wuherelh. 

le  flower  ftdeth : But  the  word  of  our    flower  fiOlen ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  endureth  and  the  flower  thereof  lattelh  away :  bat  the  word 

for  erer.  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  erer. 


u 

the 

Ood  ahall  atand  foat  for  erer. 


174.  laa.  zrrilL  le.  Iaa.zxTlIl.lft. 

I^ev,  tym  tfAmKKm  ate  r«  btluXtm  X«ifV  X*l*v 
...  virrtnw  o«  p»  Kuratrxvv&ii. 

BeboU  I  lay  hi  ZIon  for  a  foundatfon,  a  alone,        Behold  1  lay  for  the  foundation  of  Sion,  a  atone 
.,_i-j  _  of  Ineatlmabto  worth,  a  choaen  precioua  comer- 


\  TTo^  ruo  jna  taic  pn  tna  •«*  *jjn         "••»  •>*  •^*«*a- 

•  M«PM  Mk •■•X«»TiA.4,  isXisrtv,  •« 


1  Pet  iL  8.  (end  eee  Rom.  iz.  33.) 

I^«*,  Til«/(*  •»  £«•»  Xi6»»  Mi^eyw*««««v,  t«X«ii' 
▼•V,  irri^sv*  sat  i  •■irrivvv  •»*  avr^  av/M  *»tmt. 


tried  atone,  a  precioua  comor-etone,  a  aare 
^     "  "        he  that  belleTeth  ahall  not  make 


ITS.  Ezod.  ziz.  ft. 

mp  »w  o^JTO  ra^D  *rwin  onm 

Te  ahall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  pitoale  and 
an  ho)y  nation. 

17«b  laa.  lit.  9. 

•  i^fla  nD*v  itSi  Tvtf  vormh 

Becanae  he  had  done  no  Tiolenee,  neither  tpoe 
afty  deceit  hi  hia  mottih. 

07.  laa-lilLfi. 

:  vhnnnx  \rrar>a\ 

With  hia  atripea  we  are  healed. 

t7a  PaaL  zzzIt.  I»-17.  (13—16  of  EngUah  Ter> 

alon.) 
:a«  mrh  o'd*  ami  o*^n  fam  t^^nn-^c 
jno  110  :  ™r»  -OTD  Tn««n  j^td  iJirS  im 

jn  ^rj^a  nw  ijd  :pn^i»-^K  vjrm  o*p»i»-*Mt 

What  man  deaireth  life,  and  toveth  many  daya, 
that  he  may  aee  good  1  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
eri^  and  thy  lipe  from  apeaklng  guile.  Depart 
from  eril  and  do  good ;  aeek  peace  and  puraue  it 
The  eyea  of  tbe  Loan  art  upon  the  rightieoua,  and 
hie  eara  ore  open  unio  their  cry.  The  foce  of  the 
Loon  ia  agahiat  them  that  do  erlL 


laa.  mis. 
Qy  hia  bruiaea  we  are  healed. 

PaaL  zzdT.  13-16. 

iIkv  my»%mt ;  ilavrvv  r«v  yXmrrmv  r*«  are  sastw, 
«a«  X'*^*l  '*«  ▼*«  it%  KmKnTan  XoXcv*  fssXivtv  air* 
■Mtav,  «ai  rot^rcv  ayaSvv  (ttrnrtv  x^iimv,  «•« 
f*«|(Ov  avr^v*  0^9aX^»i  bpiov  •«-«  ^isatewf,  sa* 
••ra  awr*w  tif  Xtifriv  avrav  «^erw«'«v  f«  X»f  i»v  ivi 
vwievvraf  xana. 

What  man  aoerer  deaireth  life,  and  loreth  to 
eee  zood  daya  1  Keep  thy  tongue  from  erf  I,  and 
thy  upa  from  apeaking  guile.  Depart  from  eTil 
and  ao  cood ;  aeek  peace  and  puraue  it.  Tbe 
eyea  of  uie  Lord  are  upon  the  rignteoua ;  and  bb 
eara  are  open  to  their  prayer.  But  the  foce  of 
the  Lord  u  agahiat  them  that  do  erlL 


alone  for  the  foundationa  of 
belleTeth  ahall  not  be 


Ezod.  ziz.  6. 

■Im(  »y*99. 

And  ye  ahall  be  to  me  a  royal  priealhoodt  and 
an  holy  natkm. 

laa.  IIH.  9. 

a*T»«. 

He  eommhted  no  Iniqaity,  nor  pracdaed  foito 
withhiar    '-         — H--VI        r- 


Bebold  flay  hi  Sion  a  chief  comer-alone,  elect, 

ereciotta ;  and  he  that  belieTeth  on  hhn  ahall  not 
e  confounded. 


lPet1L9. 
*T^«f  i$  ,,,,  ^a«>»X««*v  Upmrtm/m,  ilvtf  myft. 

Bat  ye  are a  nyal  priealhooc^  a  holy 


lPetU.S9L 
*0f  »/utfrnn  ••«  $tftnrt9,  99i$  np»$n  foX*(  w 

Who  did  no  ain,  neither  waa  guile  found  tai  Ua 


lPetiL2L 
Ofli  r^/utXanri  avTM  laliirt. 

Bf  whoae  atripea  ye  were  healed. 
lPetiQ.ia-18L 

*0  ymf  5iXa»  (««»  a^aa-av,  aai  t9$»9  i^^af 
mymtmit  wawrara  mr  yX*rra»  a»T»v  «v*  »aa«*, 
sat  XJ'X*  awTOw  Tt«  ^q  XaX^rat  XcX***  fsaXfvarw 
aa-o  ««■•«,  xa*  w*^r•rm  mymitv'  ^wr^rtarw  ct^fv^*, 
aai  {iw^ara  avr^y  *Ot«  (i  tpimKfft  Kofttv  («■« 
Xisa«o««,  nai  wra  awrsw  ttf  (•««■•»  avrwr*  a^erv 
ir»v  ff  «pi»«  ivi  a-»(e«rrac  ica»a. 

For  he  that  will  lore  life  and  aee  good  dayi^  kt 
blm  refrain  hia  tongue  from  evil,  and  hia  Upa  that 
they  apeak  no  guile.  Let  him  eschew  eTil  and  do 
good ;  let  him  aeek  peace  and  pursue  iL  For  the 
eyea  of  the  Lord  are  oTer  the  rlghteoua,  and  his 
eara  are  open  unto  their  prayers :  but  the  foce  of 
the  Lordu  againat  them  that  do  otIL 


179.  laa.  tIU.  12;  13. 

Neither  fear  ye  their  fear ;  nor  be  afrakl 
Sanctify  the  Loid  of  floats  idmaeUl 


180L  ProT.  z.  12. 

:  namt  noan  u^pvarh^  Syi 
LoTe  eoTereth  all  afaia. 


ba.  TiU.  12;  la 

^•x'liTi.    Kvpitv  awTOv  Aytmrmri. 


1  Pet  U.  14,15. 

Tor  li  e«C»v  avTMv/iii  e*C«9i|r«t />»«'•  ra^x'TTt* 
XMf)i«v  it  T9vBf9uytm9-mr$.^ 


Be  not  ye  terrified  with  the  fear  ofhim,  nor  (tts-        And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be 
mayed.   HaUow  the  Lord  himaelC  troubled,  but  aanctii>  the  Lord  God  hi  your 

heana. 


ProT.  Z.121 
Ilarraf    f»    T««f  im  f iX«vi«s*vrraf  saXvarM 
f<X«a. 

But  friendahip  coTereth  all  them  who  are  not 
contendoua. 


iPetiT.a 
*Ort  4  mymmi  xaXv^t*  a-X^ft^  a^»fr««*.a 

For  charity  ahall  coTor  themoltitade  of  atais. 


10L  PaaLiL9. 

:  axAJD  in*  ^Saa  'rna  cava  pj^m 

Thou  ahalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou 
■halt  daah  them  in  plecea  like  a  potter's  veaseL 


PaaL  11.  9. 
no«/Mvii(  awTOvc  iv  ^»iS^  •''f'lPf '  ^S  rufvof  sa. 
pm/ttrnf  rvwrpt^tti  awrtvf. 

Thou  ahalt  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron :  thoa 
ahah  break  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  TesaeL 


Rot.  tt.  27. 
Xai  wi*fm9i$   avTCwc    •«   ^mSip  nliiff*  Jf  ra 
r»«0«  ra  affaAiiaa  r«vr^tCtra<.« 

And  he  ahall  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron:  as  a 
potter'a  Teaael,  ahall  they  l>e  broken  to  ahivers. 


iUMMres,  he  will  acora  the  acomera.  The  Arabic  Teraion  agreea  with  the 
Beptuagintr-Te«wlfl<  euoerbie,  he  wlU  reaiat  the  proud.  The  iSyriac  Teraion 
rendera  it  deetruel  imaorea,  he  will  deatroy  the  acomera ;  and  the  Chaldee 
paraphraae— •UitforM  propeOef,  he  wiU  drtTo  away  the  acoroera.  It  b  not 
eaay  to  account  for  this  diflbrence ;  nor  b  it  worth  while  to  attempt  It :  the 
aenae  b  much  the  aame,  aa  the  proud  and  the  ecpmere  are  equiTalent 
ezpreaakMia  io  Scripture  bnguage.    (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  46.) 

1  SeTeral  BfiSS.,  three  of  which  are  of  thegreatftat  antiquity,  read  invtfi. 
with  the  Sepcoagiot ;  which  reading,  though  Inferior  to  that  in  the  recelTeu 
tezt,  Orieabach  considera  aa  not  to  be  disregardeci. 

•  Both  tbi»quoiation  and  the  Septuagint  givea  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew ; 


but  the  word  •wr»»  {tkeir^  which  ia  uaed  by  St  Peter,  aeema  to  giTo  the 
aenae  bettor  than  the  aingular  avrev  (M«)  or  the  Septuagint  The  ortafaial 
Hebrew  (which  b  Jbbotah  Sabaoth,  Lord  of  Hoata)  wfll  admit  of  either. 
(Scott.) 

*  Thia  b  a  tranalallon  ftmn  the  Hebrew,  and  widely  diflbrent  Ihim  the 
Septuagint ;  only  for  aA  eine,  the  apoatle  haa  the  nmlHhtde  ^mne,  Tbe 
Septuaghit,  Syriae,  and  Arabic  Terakma  diflbr  atiangely  firom  each  other. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott) 

«  This  ia  nearly  a  quotation  of  the  ffoptnaglnt  (which  exactly  tranalatee 
the  HebrewX  the  peraon  only  behig  altered  from  the  aecond  to  the  third 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott) 


Skct.  I.  ^  2.] 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  QUOTATIONS. 
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%  3.   CLA88inCATI0N  OP  TRB  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THK  HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  New 
Testament  may  be  arranged  under  the  nine  following  classes : 

Tiz.  I.  Quotauons  exacUy  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew; 

11.  Those  which  agree  tiearli/  with  the  Hebrew ; — III.  Quo- 
tations, agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in  words ; 
— IV.  Such  as  give  the  general  sense; — V.  Quotations, 

which    are   taken   from   several  passages   of  Scripture; 

VI.  Quotations  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with 
the  Septuagint ; — VII.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  a  different  reading  in  the  Hebrew,  or  that  the  apostles 
understood  the  words  in  a  sense  diflferent  from  that  expressed 
in  our  Lexicons; — VIII.  Passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
seems  to  be  corrupted ; — and,  IX.  Passages  which  are  not 
.)roperly  citations,  out  mere  references  or  Elusions. 

I.  Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew, 


4o.  Chap,  ud  VMM  9t  O.  T. 

3  Hos.  xi.  1.  .    agreefl  with 

7.  Deut  viii.  3.  - 

9.  Deut.  ▼!.  16.  • 

12.  laa.  Hii.4. 

la  Hos.  vi.  6. 

21.  Lev.  xiz.  la  • 

31.  Pa^cjnrUi.22;23. 

27.  PsaL  ex.  1.      • 

30.  P»l.  xxH.  19. . 

31.  Psal.  xxll.  2.   - 

32.  Isa.  liii.  12.  • 
34.  LeT.  xti.  8.  • 
36.  PsaL  Uix.  10.  - 
40.  Psal.  Ixxxil.  6. 
42.  PsaL  UH.  1.  - 
46.  Psal.  xxll.  19. . 
60.  Psal.  clx.  8.  . 
64r  Gen.  xxiL  la  • 
6G.  PsaL  U.  Li  - 
64.  Paal.  H.  7. 
69.  Exod.  xxii.  27. 
75.  Psal.  T.  10.  . 
76u  Psal.  cxl.  4.     • 

79.  Psal.  xxxTi.  2. 

80.  Psal.  xxxH.  1,  2. 

81.  Geo.  xvii.  5.    • 

82.  Gen.  xv.  5.      - 

83.  PsaLxltv.22.  • 

84.  Gen.  xxi.  7.     • 

86.  Gen.  xxv.  23.  • 

87.  Mai.  L  2,  3.      . 
aa  Exod.  xxxiil.  19. 
89.  Exod.  ix.  16.    - 
96.  Lev.  xvili.  6.    . 

110.  Psal.  Uix.  10.  . 

111.  PsaLxviiL60. 
113.  Paal.  cxvU.  1.  - 
115.  Isa.  liL  15.  . 
119.  Job  ▼.  13. 

121.  Deut  xxv.  4.   - 

122.  Exod.  xxxiL  6. 

124.  Psal.  xxiv.  1.  • 

125.  Psal.  viiL  6.  . 
127.  Isa.  xxiL  13.  - 
129.  isa.  xxv.  a      . 

131.  Psal.  cxvl.  10. 

132.  isa.  xlix  a      • 

136.  Exod.  xvi.  18.  - 

137.  Paal.  cxil.  9.   . 
142.  Isa.  liv.  1. 
146.  2Sam.  viL14.- 
•48.  Psal.  civ.  4.     • 
*49.  PsaL  xlv.  7,  8. 

151.  PsaL  viH.  4—8. 

152.  PsaL  xxiL  23.  . 

153.  Isa.  viii.  17,  la 
155.  Gen.  ii.  3.       . 
157.  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17. 
16Z  Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

164.  Gen.  xlvii.  31.  • 

165.  Josh.  i.e. 
172.  Lev.  xi.  44.     - 


Se«  Rom.  z.  16. 


Chap,  and  Vans  of  N.T. 

Matt  ii.  15. 

Matt  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

Malt  iv.  7. 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

Matt  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

Matt  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 
S  Mau.  xxi.  42.  Mark  xii.  10.  Luke 
\     XX.  17.  Actaiv.  11. 
\  MaU.  xxiL  44.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke 
I     XX.  42. 

Matt  xxvli.  36. 

Matt  xxvii.  46. 

Mark  XV.  2a    Luke  xxii.  37. 

Luke  ii.  2t. 

John  ii.  17. 

John  X.  34. 

John  xii.  3a 

John  xix  24. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Acts  iii.  25. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

Actsxiii.  33. 

Acts  xxiii.  5. 

Horn.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  iiL  la 

Rom.  iii.  la 

Rom.  iv.  7, 8. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Rom.  viiL  36. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  12. 

Rom.  ix.  la 

V.nm.  TI,  IS, 

ll'jui-  iA  i7. 

H"in.  A.  S, 

Roin.  XV.  3. 

Roia  XV.  S>, 

Rom.  XT.  11. 

RonL  XT.  ai. 

J  Cot.  hi  \% 

ICqt.  Li.». 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

1  f^or.  X,  as, 

1  Cor.  jv,  27. 

I  tbr.  IV:  3i 

1  Ccir  IV.  H. 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
HCor  v!.  2. 
aC^n-.vlti  15, 
2  Cor  ix,  9. 
GaL  It.  27, 
TIi?b.  \.  A. 
neb.  \.  7. 

Beh.  n.  a—fL 
tifb.  U.  12. 
Keb.  JL  la 
Ifrb.iv.  ^. 
Hi"b,  n  13,  Ii. 

Hvh.  z.  aa 

II*^b.  XL  2J. 
II rb.  i3ii  5. 
1  Fet  L  in. 


n.     Quotations  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. 
These  correspond  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  thonj^h  not  so 
literally  as  those  in  the  preceding  class,  to  which  they  are 
almost  equal  in  number :  Thus, 


1.  Isa.  vii.  14.  nearly  afrees  with 
4.  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  . 
a  Psal.  xci.  U,  12. 

10.  Deut.  vi.  la    . 

11.  Isa.  Ix.  1, 2.     - 

16. 


L  vi.  9,  10.    . 

19.  Gen.  iL  24.       • 

20.  Exod.  XX.  12-16. 

26.  Bxod.  iii.  6.     - 
Vol.  I. 


Matt  L  2a 

Matt  ii.  la 

Matt  iv.  6. 

Bfatt  iv.  10. 

Matt  Iv.  15. 16. 
SMatt  xiiL  14,  15. 
?     Blarklv.  12.    " 

Bfatt  xix.  6. 

Matt  xix.  la  19. 
j  Matt  xxii.  32.  Mark  xiL  26.  Luke 

2T 


Acts  xxviiL  26. 
Luke  viU.  10. 


XX.  37. 


Ifo. 
26. 

2a 

37. 

3a 

44. 
46. 

47. 

4a 

51. 
56. 
61. 
67. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
91. 

98. 
91. 
95. 
98. 
99. 

100. 
101. 
102L 
103. 
107. 
103. 
112. 

116. 

iia 

120. 
125. 
128. 
133. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
147. 
ICO. 
151. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
167. 
173. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 


EngUsh 


Cbap.  sad  VMM  ol  0.  T. 

Deut  vi.  5.  nearly  afreea  with  | 

Zech.  xiii.  7.  - 

PsaL  IxxviiL  24. 

Isa.  liv.  la      . 

Psal.  xii.  9.     • 

PsaL  cix.  a    • 

Exod.  xii.  46.  • 

Zech.  XiL  10.  - 

Joel  iii.  1-6.  • 

Gen.  xii.  1.      • 

Isa.  UvL  1,  2.  - 

laa.  xlix.  6.     • 

Dab.  ii.  4. 

Isa.  Iii.  & 

Paal.  IL  6. 

Gen.  XV.  6. 

Hob.  ii.  I.  (I.  10.  of 

Version) 

Isa.  i.  9. 

Isa.  ViiL  14.     • 

Isa.  xxviiL  16.  • 

Isa.  m.  7. 

PsaL  xix.  5.  <4.  of 

Version) 
Deut  xxxii.  21. 
Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2.  - 
1  Kings  xix.  14. 
1  Kinga  xix.  la 
Deut  xxxii.  25. 
Prov.  xxv.  21,  22. 
Deut  xxxii.  42.  (4a  of  Eng> , 
lish  Version)  « 

Isa.  xxix.  14.   • 
Isa.  xii.  la       - 
Psal.  xciv.  11.  • 
Isa.  XX ViU.  11,  12l 
Gen.  U.  7. 
Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12. 
Gen.xxLlO.    - 
PsaL  Uviii.  19. 
Exod.  XX.  12.  . 
Psal.  xcvii.  7.  • 
PsaL  cii.  25-27. 
Paal.  xcv.  7—11. 
Exod.  xxv.  4a 
Je Tf  ?V34. 

E.V..  I  ^  ■..v.a- 

Pt-.tl   .v.  I  is.  6. 
Is-.    s\   N-H     . 
Exinl.  xn.ii.    - 
ISL  Ml  i>. 
Isii  ]kM.  5 

PsKl.  MKxlV.  13—17. 

Iml  v\[l  1%  la 
Pffpv  X,  12:  . 
PasJ.  U,  S. 


ClMp.UMlV«fMOlN.T. 

Matt  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  3U.  Luke 

X.  27. 
Bfatt  xxvi.  31. 
John  vi.  31. 
John  vi.  45. 
John  xiii.  la 
John  XV.  25. 
John  xix.  36. 
Jolm  xix.  37. 

Acts  iL  17.    (8eeRoiiLZ.il.) 
Acts  viL  3. 
Acts  vii.  49,  60. 
Acts  xiii.  47. 
Rom.  L  17. 
Rom.  ii.  21. 
Rom.  iiL  4. 
Rom.  iv.  a 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Rom.  ix.  29. 

Rom.  ix  3a 

Rom.  X  16. 

Rom.  X  la 

Rom.  X  19. 

Rom.  X  20, 2L 

Rom.  xi.  3 

Rom.  xi.  4. 

Rom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  x  30l 

Rom.  xii.  20. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

1  Cor.  L  19. 
1  Cor.  H.  16. 
1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 
1  Cor.  XV.  45. 
2CJor.  vi.l6. 
GaL  iv.  30. 
Eph   iv.a 
Eph.  vL  2,  a 
Heb.  L  6. 
Heb.  i.  10—12. 
Heb.  iiL  7— 10. 
Heb.  viiL  5. 
Heb.  viii.  8-12. 
Heb.ix20. 
Heb.  XiiL  6. 
1  Pet  L  21,  25. 
1  Pet  ii.  9. 
lPetii.22. 
1  Pot  ii.  24. 
1  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 
1  Pet  iii.  14,  16. 
1  Pet.  iV.  a 
Rev.  U.  27. 


III.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  Sexbe,  but  hot 
in  words. 


15. 
17. 
22 
23. 
29. 
33. 
41. 
43. 
49. 
63. 
69. 
74. 

7a 

85. 

9a 

92. 
105. 
109. 
114. 
134. 
139. 
14a 
16a 


l8a.xL3-6.j 

Isa.  xIlL  1--4.  • 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 
Zech.  ix.  9.      • 
PsaL  ViiL  a     • 
Zech.  xi.  la    • 
Exod.  xiii.  2.  • 
Zech.  ix.9.      • 
Isa.  vL  9, 10.    - 
PsaL  Ixix.  26.  . 
Deut  xviii.  16. 19. 
(.see  Josh.  xxiv.  32.) 
PsaL  xiv.  1— a 
l8a.Ux.7.a     . 
Gen.  xvilL  10.  • 
HoB.iL2a 
Isa.x.22,2a   . 
Psal.  Ixix  23,  21. 
Isa.  xlv.  23.     • 
Isa.xLia 
Isa.  UL 11. 12.  • 
Gen.  xii.  3.      • 
Deut  xxvIL  26. 
Hag.  iL  6.       . 


agrees  in  sense, 
but  not  in 
words,  with 


Matt  iU.  a  Bfark  i.  a  end  Luke  iU.  40. 

Bfatt  xii.  18-21. 
Matt  xiii.  36. 
Matt  xxi.  6. 
Matt  xxi.  16. 
Matt  xxvii.  9, 10. 
Luke  iL  23. 
John  xii.  15. 
John  XiL  40. 
Acts  i.  20. 
Acts  iiL  22, 23. 
Acts  vii.  16. 
Rom.  iii.  10—12. 
Rom.  UL  15—17. 
Rom.  ix  9. 
Rom.  ix.  26. 
Rom.  ix  27,  2a 
Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
Rom.  xiv.  11. 
Rom.  XV.  12. 
2Cor.vi.  17. 
GaL  iii.  8. 
Gal.  iU.  la 
Heb.  xu.  26. 


IV.  Quotations  that  give  the  general  Sense,  but  which  abridge 
or  add  to  it. 

6.  (Psal.  xxiL  6.1 
Ixix  9,  la  Isa.  I 
IU.  lui.  Zech.  f 
xi.  12,  la)       I 
41.  Zech.  Ix  9.     - 


compared  with    Matt  ii.  2a 


4a  Isa.  vi.  9, 10.  . 

57.  Ocn.  XV.  13,  14. 

5a  Gen.  xlvL  27. . 

66.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 
104.  Isa.  xxix  la  . 
170.  (Gen.  vi.  3.  6. 


John  xii.  15. 
C  John  xu.  40.  (and  see  Bfatt  zlU.  14, 15. 
\    Mark  iv.  12.  Luke  vUL  10.    Acta 
(     xxviU.  26.) 

Acta  vii.  6,  7. 

Acts  vH.  14. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Rom.  xi.  a 

James  iv.  6. 


812 


CLASSITICATION  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE 


[Pamt  L  Cmap.  it. 


V.  Quolatiana  thai  an  taken  frmn  several PoMtaget  of  Scripture. 

Sometimes  there  is  such  a  change  made  in  the  quotation, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  what  particular  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  taken.  The  instances  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  in  which  the  citation  is  made  from  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  are  very  few.  Dr.  Randolph  has  men- 
tioned only  three,  to  which  we  have  added  two  others. 


No.  Chap,  ud  Vmm  of  0.  T. 

63.  (See  PmIius) 

lxxiciji.20.  vid  >  compared  with 
I  Sam.  xiii  14.  ) 
M.  Isa.  zzviii.  16.  • 
96.  Isa.  viii.  14.     . 
104.  laa.  xx\x.  10.  (and  aee  laa.  vi. 

9.  and  Ekek.  jdi.  2.) 
22L  Zech.  iz.  9.  (and  see  laa. 

Ull.  11.) 
49.  PmL  Uix.  26.  • 
60.  P«al  cix.  8.     • 


Cbap.  ui  V«fM  of  N.  T. 
AcU  ziU.  22. 

Rom.ix.33. 
Rom.  zi.& 
MaU.  xxi.5. 
ActBi.20. 


To  thli  head  also  we  may  perhaps  refer  the  quotation,  No.  6.  p.  294. 
relatire  to  the  Messiah  bebc  called  a  Nazareae. 


VI.  Quotations  differing  from  the  Hebrew^  bui  agreeing  with 
the  Septuagint, 


18.  I8a.zxix.  13.  compared  with 
bL  Psal.  xvl.  8— 11. 
60.  Amos  V.  2&— 2r. 
66.  Isa.  Iv.  3.         •  .  - 

99.  Psal.  xix.  6.  (4.  of  Boflish  > 
Version)  \ 

171.  FroT.  lU.  34.    . 


Matt.  XT.  8,  9. 
AcU  ii.  IS— 28. 
Acts  vii.  42,  43. 
Acts  xiii.  34. 

Rom.  X.  18. 

James  iv. 


Vn.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different 
Beading  in  the  Hebrew^  or  that  the  Apoettes  understood  the 
Words  m  a  Sense  different  from  that  expressed  m  our  Lexi" 


eons, 

2.  Micah  r.  2.     compered  with 
14.  Mai.  Hi.  1. 
35.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.    • 
62.  isa.  im.  7,  &    • 
66.  Hab.  i.  6. 
68.  Aroosix.  11,  12. 
77.  Psal.  X.  7.       - 
99.  Psal.  xix.  6.    . 

106.  Isa.  Ux.  20,  21. 

107.  Dent  xxxii.  35. 
112.  Deut  xxxli.  42. 
117.  Isa.  Ixlv.  a  . 
163.  Hab.  ii.  3,4.  . 
174.  LuL  xxvui.  16.. 


Matt.  if.  6. 

Malt.  xi.  10.  Mark  L  2. 

Luke  iv.  18.  19. 

Acts  viii.  32,  33. 

Acts  xiii.  41. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Rom.  iii.  14. 

Rom.  X.  la 

Rom.  xi.  26,  S7. 

Rom.  xii.  19. 

Rom.  XV.  la 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Heb.  X.  37,  38. 

lPet.ii.6. 


LakeTiL27. 


VIII.  Passages  in  whi^  the  Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted. 


3.  Micah  V.  2.     compared  with 

14.  Mai.  Ui.  1.        . 

62.  Psal.  xvi.  8-11. 

6a  Amos  ix.  11,  IZ 
161.  P*al.  xl.  7— 9.. 
163.  Hab.  IL  3^  4.    - 


Matt  li.6. 

Matt  xi.  10.  Mark  L  2.  Luke  tU.  27. 

Acts  ii.  26-28. 
Acts  XV.  16,  17. 
Heb.  X.  6-7. 
Heb.  X  37,  38. 


UL    Passages  which  are  not  properly  Citations^  but  mere 
References  or  Jillusions, 


39.  Isa.  xii.  3.  alluded  to  in 

97.  Deut  XXX.  12—14, 
123.  Deut  xxxii.  17. 
130.  Hos.  xiii.  14.   . 
138.  Deut  xix.  15.  • 
169.  Hos.  xiv.  a      . 


John  vii.  3a 
Rom.  X.  6— a 
1  Cor.  X.  20. 

1  Cor.  XV.  66. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
Heb.  xiii.  16. 

To  this  cUas  Also  we  mar  most  probably  refer  the  allusions  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  la    See  p.  306.  and  note. 


hand,  while  they  retained  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  they 
had  taken  notice  of  each  inaccuracy ,  they  would  have  diverted 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  main  object  to  the  consideration 
of  trifles.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  appear  to  have  been  so  carc*fVil  to  give 
the  true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  forsook  the 
Septuagrint  version,  whenever  it  did  not  give  that  sense,  so  far 
as  they  had  occasion  to  cite  it,  and  these  citations  often  cor- 
respond with  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The  quotations  from 
the  JSeptuannt  iirthe  New  Testament  may  be  classed  under 
the  five  following  heads: — I.  Such  as  agree  verbatim  with 
the  Septuagint,  or  only  change  the  person,  number,  &c. ; — 
IL  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but  with  some 
variation ; — ^III.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in 
sense,  but  not  in  words  ;<— I V.  Quotations  difiering  from  the 
Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly,  or  nearly,  with  the  Hebrew ; 
— and,  V .  Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint 
and  from  the  Hebrew,  and  are  probably  taken  from  some 
other  translation  or  paraphrase. 

!•  Quotations  agreeing  verbatim  unth  the  Septuagint^  or  only 
aumgtng  the  Person^  Number^ 


$  3.  CLASSiriCATION  OF  THC  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THC  8CPTUAOINT 
VERSION  IN  THC  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Although  the  sacred  authors  of  the  New  Testament  have 
in  man^  instances  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the 
preceding  tables  have  shown ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  have  very  frequently  made  their  citations  from  the  Greek 
version  usually  denominated  the  Septuagint,  even  where  this 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  is  inaccurate,  but  where  the 
errors  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  weaken  the  proofs  for  which 
they  were  alleged.  In  fact,  as  the  apostles  wrote  for  the  use 
of  communities  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  refer  to  the  Greek  version,  which  was 
generally  known  and  read.  Had  they  given  a  new  and  more 
accurate  translation  according  to  the  Hebrew,  citing  as  they 
often  did  from  memory,  the  reader  would  not  have  known 
what  passage  they  intended  to  quote :  and  if,  on  the  other 


N«.             Ck*|i.aadV«H«raT. 

Cbsp.UMlVefl««r  N.T. 

7.  Deut  Tin.  3.        acrees  with 

Matt  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

9.  Deut  vi.  16.    . 

Matt  Iv.  7. 

13.  Hos.  tL  6.      . 

Matt  Ix  13.  xii.  17. 

a).  Exod.  XX.  12-16.       . 

Matt  xix.  la  19. 

21.  Lev.  xix.  la    • 

Matt  xix.  19.  xxiL  39. 

23.  PsaL  viU.  2.    - 

Mau.  xxi.  16. 

21.  PsaL  cxviU.  29;  23L    - 

)Matt  xxL  42.  Mark  xiL  10.  Lake 
}     17.  Acts  hr.  11. 

25.  Rxod.  iii.  8.    • 

^MattxxiL32.  Bfiaikxii.26.  Lake 
)     37. 

27.  Psal.  ex.  1.     . 

S  Blatt  xxiL  44.  Mark  xiL  36.  Loke 
Matt  xzvL  31. 

28.  Zech.  xiiL  7.  . 

30.  PsaL  xxi.   la    (xzU.  la  of 
English  Bible) 

1     MattxxviLSS.  Johnjdx.M. 

35.  Psal.  Ixviii.   9.  (Ldx  9.  of 
English  Bible) 

(     John  iL  17. 

40.  Psal.  IxxxiL  5. 

John  X.  34. 

42.  Isa.  hii.  1.        .           .           . 

John  xii.  3a 

5a  Psal.  cix.  a     - 

Acts  i.  20. 

52.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

Acts  ii.  25-2a 

55.  Psal.  ii.  1,  ^    . 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

58.  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  • 

Acts  vii.  14. 

64.  Psal.  ii.  7.        -           -           - 

Acts  xiii.  3a 

67.  Isa-  xlix.  6.     • 

Acts  xiii.  47. 

69.  Exod.  xxii.  2a 

Acts  xxiii.  6. 

72.  Psal.  U.  4.        - 

Rom.  iii.  4. 

75.  Psal.  V.  9.        . 

Rom.  UL  la 

76.  Psal.  cxxxix.  Z.  (cxL  8.  of 
English  Bible) 

Rom.  i».  13. 

77.  Psal.  X.  7.       . 

Rom.  iU.  14. 

79.  Psal.  XXXV.  1.  (xxzvL  1.  of 
English  Bible) 

RontiiLia 

80.  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2.         - 

Rom.  iv.  7,  a 

81.  Gen.  xvii.  5.    . 

Rom.  Iv.  17. 

82.  Gen.  xv.  6.      - 

Rom.  Iv.  la 

83.  Psal.  xliv.  22.  • 

Rom.  viii.  36. 

81.  Gen.  xxi.  l^  • 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

86.  Gen.  xxv.  3.    - 

Rom  ix  12. 

87.  Mai.  i.  2,  3.      - 

Rom.  ix.  la 

8a  Exod.  xxxiU.  19. 

Rom.  U.  la 

91.  Hos.  I.  10.        . 

Roro.lx.26. 

93.  isa.  i.  9. 

Rom.lx.29. 

96.  Lev.  xviiL  6.    - 

Rom.  X.  6. 

99.  PsaL  xix.  4.     - 

Rom.x  la 

100.  Deut  xxxli.  21. 

Rom.  X.  19. 

101.  Isa.  Ixv.  I,  2.  . 

.       Rom.  X.  20, 21. 
Rom.  xii.  20. 

108.  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22.       - 

110.  Psal.  lxix.9.    • 

Rom.  XV.  a 

111.  Psal.  xviiu49.. 

Rom.  XV.  9. 

112.  Deut  xxxii.  43. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

113   Psal.  cxviL  1. . 

Rom.  XV.  11. 

115.  Isa.  lit  15.       . 

Rom.  XV.  21. 

121.  Deut  xxv.  4.  - 

ICor.  ix.  a 

122.  Exod.  xxxiL6. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

124.  P«l.  xxiv.  1.  - 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

126.  Psal.  viii.  6.    . 

1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

127.  1%.  xxii.  13.    - 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

131.  Psal.  cxvl.  10. - 

.       2rnr,  tv.  \\ 

132.  iMi.  xlix.  a      . 

l:L4,r.  \i.  2- 

137.  Psal.cxii.9.    . 

atw  u  9. 

142.  Isa.  liv.  1. 

.        Gsl.  iv.  '27. 

146.  2  9am.  vH.  14. . 

Hob.  i  & 

147.  Deut  xxxii.  43. 

.       B^b.  L  6. 

14a  Psal.  civ.  4.     . 

-        Heb  i.  T. 

149.  Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 

.      n^b,  La9l 

150.  Psal.  cii.  25-27. 

-       lif^b  i,  10-121 

151.  PsaL  viii.  4-«. 

Hftb,  ii-  6-^ 

156.  Gen.  it  3.       • 

.     n^b.  it.  4. 

156.  PsaL  ex.  4.      ■ 

.       ii'-b.  f  6. 

157.  Gen.  xxiL16,17. 
162.  Deut  xxxii.  36. 

.       Heb  n,  \%  14. 

.       IIH..  X  3D. 

163.  Hab.  11.  3,  4.  . 

.       llrt,   j(.37,B. 

l&t.  Gen.  xlvii.  31.- 

166.  Prov.  iii.  11.    . 

.      11. 1.  iii.& 

166.  Deut  xxxi.  a  - 

%\th    JLlii    6^ 

167.  PsaL  cxviii.  6- 

%\^h   xiii.  S. 

169.  Hos.  xiv.  2.     - 

ii^b  idil.  IS, 

175.  Exod.  xix.  6.  - 

.        1  Pet  \%% 

177.  Isa.  liiL  6 

1  PfC  Ii.  24, 

17a  Psal.  zxziv.  12-16.  • 

I  Pet  ilL  1*1—12. 

8vcT.  L  %  4.] 
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n*  QttciiUUms  iakm  from  (he  Sepiuagmi^  M  tviih  9ome 
Fariatwiu 

These  TariatioD8,1iowever,  are  immaterial,  consistiDgr  occa- 
sional ly, — 1.  Of  additions  of  words,  to  render  the  sense  more 
explicit  to  the  Gentiles ;— 3.  Of  omissions  of  words,  where 
the  insertion  of  them  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  point  for 
which  they  were  adduced; — 3.  Of  synonymous  changes, 
substituting  other  words  of  the  same  import  for  the  exact 
words  of  the  Septuagint, — ^which  might  easily  be  done,  citing, 
as  the  apostles  sometimes  did,  from  memory ; — 4.  Of  trans- 
positions of  words ; — 5.  Of  changes  of  proper  names  into 
appellatiyes ; — and,  6.  Of  occasional  alterations  in  the  divi- 
sions of  sentences.  But  in  all  these  sentences  the  sense  is 
invariably  given. 


No.  Chap,  ud  VMM  of  a  T. 

1.  Im.  Tii.  14.     compared  with 

&  P8aLJU^i.  11, 12. 

10.  Deut  vL  13.    - 

16.  Isa.  yi.  9—11.  • 


37. 

47. 
61. 
64. 
66. 
60. 
62. 
66. 
70. 
71. 
74. 
89. 
M. 
96. 
105. 
106. 
114. 
116. 

iia 

120. 
123. 
128. 
130. 
133. 
136. 
138. 
139. 
143. 
145. 
IK. 
153. 
154. 
158. 
161. 
171. 
173. 
174. 
176. 
179. 


I8a.xzix.  13.  • 

Geo.  U.  M.      • 

Zech.  zi.  13.  • 

l8a.lzi.  1,2.    • 

Pad.  Izxviii.  21. 

Ezod.  z».  46.  • 

Joel  H.  28-32. 

Geo.  xzii.  18.  - 

Gen.  xii.  1. 

Amo*  ▼.  25|  26. 

In.  Itli.  7.       • 

IM.  lY.  3. 

Ilab.  ii.  4.       - 

Ina.  m.5. 

PmL  Jdv.  1-3. 

Exod.lx.16.    . 

Isa.  viii.  44.     • 

lea.  xxTiii.  16. 

PaaLlxix.22,23L 

l8».  Ex.  20,  21. 

iM.  xi.  10.       . 

laa.  xzix.  14.  • 

In.  xl.  13.       • 

PnL  xeiT.  11. . 

Deat  xxxii.  17. 

Gen.  ii.  7. 

Hob.  xiiL  14.  - 

Lev.  xxvi.  11,  IZ 

Exod.  zvi.  la 

Dent  xix.  15. 

Gen.  xli.  a  (and  tee  zrUi.  1&) 

Gen.  xxi.- 10.  • 

Exod.  XX.  12.  • 

Psal.  xxii.  22.  • 

In.  vlii.  17,  la 

Pnl.  xcv.  7—11. 

Exod.xxT.40.- 

Pnl.  xl.6— 9.  • 

ProT.  iii.34.    . 

ln.xL6— a    • 

laa.  xxviii.  16. 

In.  Uil.  9.       . 

In.  TiU.  12^  13. 


ClMp.«BdVaMefN.T. 

Matt  1.23. 

Matt.  It.  6. 

Matt  It.  10.  _ 

S  Matt  xiH.  14,  16.    Acta  xxrili.  26,  27. 
I    Mark  It.  12.    Luke  tUI.  la 

Matt  XT.  8,  9. 

Matt  xix.  6. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9, 10. 

Luke  IT.  18, 19. 

John  Ti.3i. 

John  xix.  36. 

Actsil.  17— 21. 

Acts  iii.  26. 

Acta  Yii.  3. 

Acta  Til.  42,  43. 

Acta  Tiii.  32,  33. 

Acta  xiii.  34. 

Rom.  i.  17. 

Rom.ii.24. 

Rom.  iii.  10-12. 

Rom.  Ix  17. 

>Roro.  ix.33. 

Rom.  xi.  9, 10. 
Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 
Rom.  XT.  12. 
1  Cor.  i.  19. 
1  Cor.  ii.  16. 
1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
1  Cor.  X.  20. 
1  Cor.  XT.  45 

1  Cor.  XT.  56. 
2Cor.  Tl.  16. 
2Cor.Tul.  15. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
Gal.  iii.  a 
Gal.  IT.  30. 
Eph.  Ti.  2,  3. 
Heb.  ii.  12. 
Heb.  ii.  13. 
Heb.  iii.  7—10. 
Heb.  Tiii.  5. 
Heb.  X.  5-7. 
James  It.  6. 

1  Pet  1.  21,  25. 
1  Pet  ii.  6 
1  Pet  il.  22. 
IPetiU.  14,  16. 


IV.  Quotaiunu  differing  from  the  SafiuafnrU^  but  agreeing 
exadly^  or  nearly^  with  the  Ilorrtw. 
There  are  several  instances  of  an  evidently  intentional  re- 
nunciation of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  order  to  adhere  to  the 
Hebrew  original :  these  instances  occur  when  the  Septuagint 
so  materially  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  as  to  render  the  pas- 
sage unsuitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  sacred  writer  pro- 
duced the  quotation,  or  where  it  is  palpably  erroneous.  The 
number  of  these  departures  from  the  Septuagint  is  eleven;  via. 


HI.  QuotaOont  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in  Sknsc,  Ifut 
HOT  m  Words, 


Jer.xzzLIS. 


6. 
17. 
26. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

3a 

41. 
44. 
45. 
48. 
49. 
63 
67. 
61. 
68. 

7a 

85. 

90. 

92. 
102. 
101. 
109. 
119. 
134. 
140. 

141. 
159. 
160. 
168. 
181. 


l8a.xl.3-6.  - 
PnL  IxxTiiL  2. 
Deut  Ti.  6.  • 
laa.  Uii.  12.  - 
Exod.  xiii.  2.  • 
I«T.xii.a 
Isa.  liT.  13.  • 
Zech.  ix.  9.  - 
Paal.  xli.  9.  • 
Pnl.  cix.  3.  - 
Zech.  xii.  10.  • 
PsaL  Ixix.  26.  • 
Dent  xTiii.  15.  19. 
Gen.  XT.  13,  14. 
In.  IxTl.  1,  2.  - 
Amos  ix.  11, 12. 
I8a.lix.7.  a  . 
Gen.  XTiii.  la  • 
Hoa.  ii.  23.  . 
Isa.  X.  22,  23.  - 
1  Kinss  xix.  14. 

iMLXXix.lO     • 

Isa.  xlT.  23.     • 
Job  T.  la 
In.  111.  11,  12.. 
Dent  xxTii.  27.  (26. 

Ush  Version) 
Deut  xxi.  23. ' 
Jer.  xxxi.  31-34. 
Exod.  xxiT.  a  • 
Haa.  H.  6. 
PnLU.9. 


agrees  In  sense, 
but  not  i 
words,  wUh 


Enr 


MattU.  1& 

MattUL3.   Mark  1. 3.    Luke  iii.  4-6. 

Matt  xiii.  36. 

Matt  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luke  xSOf. 

Mark  XT.  2a  LukexxiL37. 

Luke  ii.  23. 

Luke  ii.  21. 

John  Ti.  46. 

John  xii.  16. 

John  xlfi.  la 

John  XT.  26. 

John  xix.  37. 

Acta  1.20. 

Acts  iii.  22;  23. 

Acts  Tii.  6, 7. 

Acts  Tii.  49,  60. 

Acta  XT.  16,  17. 

Rom.  ill.  15—17. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Rom.  ix  25. 

RooL  ix.  27,  28. 

Rom.  xi.  3. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

Rom.  xiT.  11. 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

2Cor.Ti.  17. 

Gal.  Ui.  10. 

Gal.  iii.  13. 
Heb.  Tiii.  8-12. 
Heb.  ix.  20. 
Heb.  xii.  26. 
Rer.iLZT. 


No. 


Cta|>.a^VaiMoro.T. 


Hoa  xi.  1. 
4.  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  - 

12.  Isa.  llii.  4. 

22.  Zech.  ix.  9.     - 

31.  PnL  xxii.  1.    . 

9a  In.  Iii.  7. 
103.  1  Kings  xix.  la 
119.  Job  T.  13. 
129.  Isa.  xxT.  a       • 
172.  LeT.  xi.  44.      . 
18a  ProT.  X.  12.     • 


cited  in 


Matt  ii.  16. 
Matt.  ii.  la 
Matt  TiiL  17. 
Matt  xxi.  5. 
Matt  xxTii.  46. 
Rom.  X.  15. 
Rom.  xi.  4. 
1  Cor.  Hi.  19. 
1  Cor.  XT.  64. 
1  Pet  1. 16. 
IPetiT.ia 


V.  Quotatione  which  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint'andfrom 
the  Hebrew^  and  art  probably  taken  from  eome  other  Trans' 
lotion,  or  Faraphraee^  or  were  ao  rendered  by  the  aaared  fVriiert 
themaelves. 


2.  Micah  t.  2l  - 
6.  Isa.xL3-6.  • 
11.  In.  ix.  1.  2.     - 

14.  Mai.  iii.  l. 

15.  Isa.  xiii.  1—4. 
41.  Zech.  ix.  9.     • 
63.  Deut  xrUi.  16. 19. 
66.  Hab.  1.  6. 

85.  Gen.  xtHL  la  • 
90.  Hos.  ii.  23.  • 
92.  In.  X  22,  23.  • 
97.  Deut  XXX.  12—14. 

102L  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

107.  Deut  xxxiL36. 

117.  Isa.lxiT.4.      . 

125.  Isa.  xxTili.  11, 1Z 

140.  Deut  xxTil.  26. 

144.  Pnl.  IxTiil.  19. 

160.  Exod.xxiT.a- 


chad  in   Mattli.6. 

Matt  Iii.  3.  Mark  i.3.  Lake  iiL4-6. 

Matt  It.  16.  16. 

Matt  xi.  10.  Mark  L  2.  Luke  tU.  27. 

Matt  xii.  18-21. 

John  xli.  15. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  xiii.  41. 

Rom.  ix  9. 

Rom.  ix  25. 

Rom.  ix.  27,  28 

Rom.  X.  6— a 

Rom.  xL  3. 

Rom.  xlL  19.  (and  see  Heb.  z.  30.) 

ICor.  U  9. 

lCor.xiT.2L 

Ga).  iii.  la 

S^h.  It.  a 
eb.  ix  20. 


S  4.  CONSIDKRATIONS  ON  THE  PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SEEMING 
DISCREPANCIES  IN  THE  QUOTATIONS  FBOM  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT IN  THE  NEW. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  Epistles,  which 
were  addressed  generally  to  churches  consisting  of  converted 
Hellenists  (that  is,  Greek  Jews^,  or  Gentiles,  or  of  both,  the 
quotations  are  uniformly  made  irom  the  Septua^nt  version, 
or  with  express  reference  to  it,  except  where  some  important 
reason  induced  the  sacred  writer  to  deviate  from  it ;  tor  the 
Septuagint  was  the  only  version  generally  known  in  those 
churches,  whose  members  were  mostly  strangers  to  the  He- 
brew. There  are,  however,  some  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  learned 
men,  who  have  assigned  various  causes  to  accotmt  for,  or 
explain,  such  discrepancies.  These  it  may  be  useful  briefly 
to  consider,  before  we  discuss  the  mode  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  apply  their  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  causes  of  the  differences  in  these 
quotations  may  be  reduced  to  three,  viz.  1.  Sophistications 
or  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text; — 3.  Various  Readings, 
or  differences  in  copies ; — 3.  Our  ignorance  of  the  correct 
meaninff  of  particular  texts ; — and,  4.  The  different  designs 
with  which  they  were  quoted. 

1.  The  instances  of  probable  Sophistication,  or  Corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text,  are  comparatively  few,  and  are  only 
six  in  number,  as  we  have  already  seen  :>  the  comparison  of 
manuscripts  and  versions  alone  can  enable  the  cntic  to  de- 
termine tne  true  reading. 

3.  Various  Readings  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  various  readings  in  different  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  (some  of  which  have  been  specified  in  the  notes 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  section),  are  another  cause  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  quotations  made  in  it  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Professor  Michaelis  likewise  thinks  it 
possible  thatf  in  those  cases  where  the  quotations  are  mate- 

1  See  §  VUL  p.  312.  supra. 
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rially  difTerent,  another  translation  might  have  been  added  in 
the  ^eptuaprint  as  a  inaririiial  note,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
find  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  under  the  name  of  «xx&c.  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  he  observt  s,  present  instances  where 
the  same  Hebrew  wonis  are  twice  translated ;  which  can  be 
explained  on  no  other  supposition,  than  that  one  of  them  was 
originally  a  marginal  note,  which  has  insensibly  crept  into 
the  text  itself.i 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  occurring  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  may  arise 
from  our  ionoranck  of  particular  Hebrew  texts  or  words : 
a  few  such  instances  have  already  been  noticed.'  But  this 
is  only  a  temporary  cau8&— the  researches  of  commentators 
and  critics  (which  the  preceding  tables  have  tended  to  con- 
firm) have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
express  the  true  sense,  thousrh  not  the  sense  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  Hebrew ;  and  in  proportion  as  such  researches 
are  more  diligently  prosocuted,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
oricrinal  hinguaores  of  the  Scriptures  is  increased,  these  difii- 
cuities  will  gradually  and  certainly  diminish. 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  very  same  quotations 
are  often  contradicted  bysome  of  the  evangelists,  and  as  often 
enlarged  by  others.  This  difference  in  quoting  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  different  occasions  on  which  they  are 
introduced,  and  the  DirPBRENT  Dssioirs  which  they  were 
intended  to  serve.  Thus  Luke,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  quotes  (iii.  4 — d.)  not 
less  than  thru  verses  from  the  prophet  Isaiah ;'  while  Mat- 
thew (iii.  3.)  and  Mark  (i.  3.^  quote  only  the  fint  of  them. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  Luke*s  purpose  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed so  far,  in  order  to  assure  the  Gentiles,  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  partakers  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  and 
\o  tee  the  salvation  of  God,  On  the  other  hand,  Mattliew 
Txiii.  14, 15.)  and  Paul  (Arts  xxviii.  26, 27.),  when  reproving 
the  Jews  for  their  incredulity,  which  Isaiah  had  long  before 
predicted,  introduced  the  prophecy  at  full  length,  whereas 
Mark  (iv.  11, 12.)  and  Luke  (viii.  10^  only  refer  to  it  briefly. 
Mark,  whose  Gospel  was  written  for  a  niixed  society  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  has  many  peculiarities  belonging 
to  him,  which  are  not  specified  by  the  other  evangelists.  Of 
these  peculiarities,  we  have  an 'instance  in  his  manner  of 
citing  the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  noticed.  The  verse  in  his 
Gospel  runs  thus  :— 

T«c  tf •  tt  waf^  tfi'jKauc  Tat  WT*  yiMroW    *lra  fikunmc  fi^rmrij  uau 

a#«d*  flcvToic  Ttt  iLfAAfrnfAtfTA.  Unt9  them  that  are  -without  all 
theae  thing's  are  done  in  parables  :  That  seeing,  they  may  see 
and  not  perceive  /  and  hearing,  they  may  hear  and  not  un- 
derstandi  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their 
sins  should  be  forgiven  them. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Jews  the  more  effectually  to  ad  opt  and 
obey  his  Gospel,  Mark  has  not  only  inserted  in  it  more  He- 
brew or  rather  Syro-Chaldaic  phrases  than  all  the  oUier  evan- 
gelists together ;  but  in  the  verse  here  given,  he  has  forsaken 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  Isa.  vi.  11.  (in  our  translation 
truly  rendered  and  I  will  heal  them)^*  and  has  quoted  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase^  which  he  translated  for  himself,  mm 
of id»  mvrm  T«  ofAAfrtifjutfrai^  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven 
them  t  and  which  thus  probably  became  more  intelligible  to 
the  Gentiles  also.  Now  these  particular  variations  are  so 
far  from  being  disparagements  to  the  Gospels,  that  they  are 
in  reality  the  excellencies  and  ornaments  of  them.  They  are 
such  variations  only,  as  these  different  converts,  of  different 
conceptions,  reauired  to  have  made,  for  their  obtaining  a  true 
and  right  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.*  A 
similar  mode  of  citation  is  pursued  by  the  illustrious  aposUe 
Paul,  who  does  not  mention  or  allege  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets in  one  and  the  same  manner  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
fhus,  to  Felix  the  Roman  governor,  he  says  of  himself 
(Acts  xxiv.  14.),  Believing  aU  things  which  are  written  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  Hut  to  king  Agrippa  (xxvi.  22.), 
Saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and 
Moses  did  say  should  come.  And  thus  he  distinguishes  in  his 
Epistles.  In  that  to  the  Hebrews  are  many  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament,  but  not  a  single  instance  m  which  it  is 
quoted  as  written.    But  in  his  other  Epistles  he  rarely  uses 

>  Marah'a  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  236l 
•  8ee  1 2.  VII.  p.  312.  »ttpra. 

■  See  the  piiMM|tet  of  Isaiah  sad  Luke  at  length,  In  p.  294.  No.  6. 
«  See  the  paengee  of  iMtah  and  of  the  EvangeliaUu  cited  io  p.  205.   No.  16. 
»  Dr.  Owen,  on  (he  Modes  of  Quotatioo  luad  bj  the  Evaof  eUcal  Wrtterii 
p.  8&--8r.  #  — . 


any  other  form  than,  H  is  written^  or  The  Scripture  saifh. 
Thus  he  cites  it  to  tiie  Romans ;  the  chief  variations  from 
which  mode  to  that  of  He  saith  are  in  the  three  chapters,  ix.  < 
X.  xi.  which  principally  relate  to  the  Jews ;  and  even  there 
he  seldom  fails  to  name  the  prophet  whose  words  are  ad-  i 
duced.  To  the  Galatians,  and  tn  both  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  urges  the  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  written.  To  the  Philippians,  ColossianSy 
and  Thessalonians,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  makes  no  direct  quo- 
tation from  it.  In  the  Epistie  to  the  Epheaians  he  refers  to  it 
twice,  and  there  indeed  in  both  places  under  the  form  of  He 
saith.  But  he  himself  had  spent  above  two  years  in  teaching* 
them  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  attention  (Acts  xix.  8. 
10.),  and  wrote  his  Epistle  to  them  some  years  after ;  when  he 
might  have  full  assurance  that  he  spoke  to  those  who  knew  the 
law,  A  passao[e  in  this  epistle,  compared  with  a  similar  one 
in  that  to  the  Colossians,  seems  to  prove  that  he  made  a  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  judged  the  Ephesians  to  be  better 
versed  in  the  sacred  books.  To  these  he  proposes  the  precept 
of  obedience  to  parents  with  a  view  to  the  Mosaic  promise 
(Eph.  vi.  1 — 3.)  :  Children^  obey  your  parents  in  theljord  f  for 
this  is  right.     Honour  tht  r atrer  and  hothkr  ;  which  is 

THR  FIRST  COMMANDMENT  WITH  PROMISE.      But  he  OmitS  this 

reference  to  the  words  of  the  Decalogue,  in  giving  the  same 
precept  to  the  Colossians;  with  whose  proficiency  in  the 
scriptures  he  was  less  acquainted,  as  having  never  been 
among  them.^  He  says  only  (Col.  iii.  30.),  Children^  obey 
your  parents  in  all  things;  fir  this  is  well  pUasing  unto  the 

Thus  we  see  that  Saint  Paul  has  one  mode  of  citing  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Hebrews,  and  another  to  the  churches 
of  which  the  Gentiles  were  members;  that  in  the  former 
case  he  agrees  with  Matthew,  in  the  latter  with  Mark  and 
Luke.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in 
the  apostie  and  two  evangelisu,  that  we  may  justly  con- 
clude it  was  not  accidental,  but  designed  by  him  and  them, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  suiting*  their  style  to  the  small 
measure  of  scriptural  knowledge  which  they  might  well 
suppose  many  of  their  readers  to  possess.  By  which  means 
the  unlearned  or  newly-converteo  Gentiles  were  instructed, 
that  what  was  offered  to  thein  as  the  word  of  God  which  came 
in  old  time,  was  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Scripture ;  and, 
if  Judaizers  crept  in  and  perplexed  them  with  doctrines  of 
an  oral  or  traditionary  law,  tiiey  were  furnished  with  thia 
reply  to  such  teachers :— **  \Vhen  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists, who  have  been  our  more  immediate  guides,  propose  to 
U8  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  they  allege  only  what 
is  written^  and  what  they  carefully  inform  us  to  be  so."« 

We  have  dwelt  the  lon^r  on  this  subject,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  illustrating  the  external  form  of 
the  quotations  or  the  Old  Testament  by  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  but  also  because  it  furnishes  us  with  an  additional 
instance  of  those  simple  notes  of  authenticity  with  which 
the  New  Testament  abounds,  and  which  the  genius  qf  for- 
gery could  never  have  devised. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  it  respects  the  external  form  of 

a  notations  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  observed  that 
le  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  make  it  a  constant 
rule  to  cite  from  the  Greek  version,  because  there  are  many 
places  in  which  their  quotations  differ  from  that  version, 
and  agree  with  the  Hebrew.'  And  as  their  quotations  now 
correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  very  frequently  in  express 
words,"  and  generally  in  the  sense,^  so  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  uniformly  agreed  at  first,  and  that,  where  the  He- 
brew was  properly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  tiiey  used 
the  words  of  that  version.  But  where,  it  materially  varied 
from  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  they  either  crave 
the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in  their  own  words,  or  took  as 
much  of  the  Septuagint  as  suited  their  purpose,  introducing 
the  requisite  alterations.  Hence  several  passages  are  neither 
direct  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  ;'o  and  some,  as  we  have  already  seen,  agree 
with  the  latter  even  where  it  varies  from  the  former,  but  only 
where  the  deviation  does  not  so  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  as  to  interfere  with  the  pertinency  of  the  quotation 
for  the  purpose  intended.  **  All  this  accords  to  what  oidinary 
writers,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  done,  and,  in 

•  Dr.  Townion'8  Dtocoones  oo  ihe  FonrCkMpela,  (Sac.  4.  sect  iL  (WorioL 
▼ol.  I.  pp.  lOI.  102.)  ^ 

1  Bee  t  3.  IV.  p.  313.  supra. 

«  See  1 2. 1,  and  II.  p.  31 1,  aupra, 

•  See  t  a  m.  IV.  p.  311.  aupra, 
>•  Bee  f  a  V.  p.  313.  supra. 
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fact,  have  been  authorized  to  do:  but  the  sacred  penmen, 
beine  themselves  divinely  inspired,  might  take  liberties 
which  we  must  not ;  because  their  comments  were  equally 
the  Jybrd  of  God  with  the  texts  commented  on.*'> 


SECTION  n. 

on  im  INTERNAL  FORM  OF  QUOTATIONS,  OR  THE  MODE  EN 
WHICH  CITATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ARE  APPLIED 
IN  THE  NEW. 

General  obtervation*  on  the  rabbinical  and  other  modee  of 
quoting  the  Old  Tettament — Ciatnfication  of  the  quota' 
tiont  in  the  JSTevf  Testament : — ^I.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  JWiv,  in  -which  the  predictipno  are  literally 
accomplished  / — ^11.  Quotations  in  -which  that  is  said  to  have 
been  done,  of  which  the  Scriptures  have  not  spoken  in  a 
literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense; — III.  Quotations  made  by 
the  sacred  writers  in  the  way  of  illustration  g — ^IV.  Quota' 
Hon*  and  other  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
alluded  to  in  the  ^ew. 

In  considering  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  been  introducea  by  tne  apostles  and  evangelists  inte 
the  writings  of  the  New,  "there  is  o^en  a  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  such  quotations ;  when  they  are 
applied  to  a  purpose  to  which  they  teem  to  have  no  relation, 
according  to  their  original  design.  This  difficulty  arises 
from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  making  quotations 
from  the  Old  with  very  different  views ;  and  it  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  attending  to  their  real  view  in  a  particular 
quotation.*^  An  accurate  distinction,  therefore,  must  be 
made  between  such  quotations  as,  being  merely  borrowed, 
are  used  as  the  words  of  the  writer  himself,  and  such  as  are 
quoted  in  proof  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  completion  of  a  prophecy. 

Michaelis^  has  reinarked,  that  whenever  a  book  is  tne 
subject  of  our  daily  reading,  it  is  natural  that  its  phrases 
should  occur  to  us  in  writing — sometimes  with  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  places  whence  they  are  taken,  and  at  other 
times  when  the  places  themselves  iiave  totally  escaped  our 
memory.  Thus,  the  lawyer  quotes  the  maxims  of  the  law ; 
the  scholar,  his  favourite  classics ;  and  the  divine,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  same 
has  happened  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  who 
being  daily  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
unavoidably  adopted  its  modes  of  expression,  and  especially 
of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  which  they  have  borrowed,  and 
applied  to  their  own  use  in  various  ways  and  for  various 
purposes. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are 
generally  introduced  by  certaiii  formulae,  such  as.  That  it 
might  lie  fulfilled — Js  it  ie  wn'iten^-^haiah  prophesied^  &c. ; 
and  various  rules  have  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for 
their  application.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  same  great 
philologist,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  quote  in 
general  like  the  Rabbins,  without  mentioning  the  place 
whence  the  quotation  is  taken ;  as  they  presuppose  the  reader 
to  be  so  well  ac(^uainted  with  the  Old  Testament^  as  to  be 
able  to  find  it  without  particular  direction.  The  Rabbins 
select  some  principal  word  out  of  each  section,  and  apply 
that  name  to  tne  section  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans distinguish  the  suras  or  chapters  of  their  Koran 
saying,  in  Eli,  in  Solomon,  when  the3r  intend  to  signify  the 
sections  where  those  names  are  mentioned.  For  instance, 
Rashi,  in  his  remarks  on  Hosea  ix.  9.  (7%^^  have  deeply 
corrupted  themselves,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah),  says — "  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  the  eon" 
eubine,^^  that  is,  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  the  concubine, 
or  Judges  xix.  And  in  this  manner  quotations  are  sometimes 
made  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Mark  xii.  26.  and 
Lake  xx.  37.  vn  rsc  fi^w  {in  or  at  the  bush)  signifies,  "  in  the 
section  relating  to  the  burning  bush,**  which,  according  to  the 
modern  division,,  is  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus.  Again,  in 
Rom.  xi.  2.  n  Htun  (in  Elias)  signifies,  "  in  the  section  in 
which  the  actions  of  Elias  are  recorded  ;**  which  at  present 
forms  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cnapters 
of  the  first  book  of  Kings.* 

1  The  Rev.  T.  Scott,  on  the  authority  of  fht  Boptaadnt,  in  the  Cbriatian 
ObsArrer  for  1810,  vol.  ix.  p.  102 

•  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol  1.  pp.  200— 203. 

a  Michaelia,  voL  1.  pp.  20,  214.  133,  134.  49&  Upon  Uie  nme  nde,  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  the  supposed  contradiction  between  Blaric  ii.  26.  and  1  8axn. 
xxL  1.  iiiaj  bo  ezpUioed  "in  the  chapter  of  Abialbar,"  or,  in  that  part  of 


Another  very  freouent  practice  of  the  Rabbins  was,  to  pro- 
duce only  the  initial  words  of  a  quoted  passage,  while  those 
are  omitted  in  which  the  force  of  the  argument  consists, 
or  the  absence  of  which  destro]^s  the  connection.  Of  this 
description  are  the  quotations  in  Rom.  vii.  7.  and  xiii.  9. 
(Thou  Shalt  not  covet),  in  which  the  apostle  leaves  ua  to 
supply  the  following  words  contained  in  Exod.  xx.  17.  7%oti 
shah  not  covet  thy  neighbour*8  wife^  &c.  Similar  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  Rom.  xi.  27.  and  Heb.  ii.  13.^ 

The  formulae  {as  it  is  written^  that  it  might  be  fulfilled^  it 
hath  been  said^  &c.  &c.)  with  which  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  are  generally  introduced,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  Surenhusius^  (to  whose  learned  researches  biblical 
students  are  most  deeply  indebted)  to  be  the  indications  of 
the  modes  in  which  they  are  expressed :  so  that  by  attending 
to  these  formulae,  we  may  easily  know  why  the  evangelists 
allege  the  subsequent  words  in  one  certain  manner  rather 
than  in  another;  and  why  they  depart  more  or  less  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Agreeably  to  this  hjrpothesis,  Surenhusius 
has,  with  infinite  labour  and  industry,  collected  a  great  variety 
of  rules''  out  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  ¥nritings,  and 
has  illustrated  them  with  numerous  extracts,  in  order  to 
explain  and  justify  all  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New.  But  what  militates  against  this 
hypothesis  is,  that  we  find,  that  the  very  same  quatations^ 
expressed  in  the  same  words,  and  brousht  to  prove  the  very 
same  points,  are  introduced  by  different  formmBd  in  different 
gospels.  A  further  objection  to  the  rules  adduced  by  Suren- 
husius is  their  number  and  their  complexity,  which  render  it 
difficult  to  refer  all  the  quotations  accurately  to  them.  ^  It  is 
therefore  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  intrinsically 
useful,  to  refer  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  to  the  four  following  classes,  which  have  been  adopted, 
with  some  alteration,  from  Rosenmuller,^  after  Gusset  and 
Wolfius.   According  to  these  critics,  the  phrases,  that  it  might 

the  books  of  Samuel  In  which  the  history  of  Abiattiar  is  related.  This 
explanation,  Rosenmilller  very  juatly  remarliSj  would  be  preferabie  to  any 
otiter,  if  Marie  had  added  the  expression  U  is  written^  or  the  Seripturs 
saith.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  573.  edit  1801.  See  also  Kuinbel  on 
Marie  ii.  26.    Conun.  in  Libros  N.  T.  Hisioricos,  torn.  ii.  p.  32. 

•  MichaeUs,  vol.  i.  pn.  244—216.  . 

•  In  the  prefiu:e  to  tus  "  Bt^xoc  Xa^ruKKatynf ;  in  quo,  secandum  retemm 
Theologonim  Hebraeorum  Formulas  allegandi  et  inodos  interpretandi,  con- 
ciliantur  loca  ex  Veteri  in  Novo  Testaniento  allegata."  4to.  Amst.  1713. 
The  words  of  Professor  Surenhusius  are  as  follow: — " Etemm  omni  in 
loco  ex  V.  T.  in  N.  allegato  recte  conciiiando,  videndum  est  prius,  quA 
allegandi  forrmdi  utantur  ApoatoU  ;  ex  qutt  atatim  digno»cere  licet,  quars 
eequentia  verba  hoc,  et  non  alio  modo,  aUeganerint^  atque  ad  veterem 
Scripturam  Hebraum  plusve  minusve  attenderint.  Sic  alium  seneum 
involvit  iUa  allegandi  formula  ^fpn^n  ;  alium  Ttyfuwrmt ;  aiium  Urn 
wKtip»in  TO  fn6»v  ;  aUum  EwKnf»6n  n  yp^^n,  Ac. 

•  The  following  are  the  principal  theses  or  rules  laid  down  by  Surenho- 
sius.  whose  work,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  deserres  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  biblical  student,  on  account  of  its  learned  illustration  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  not  immediately  connected  with  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  :— 

1.  Sometimes  the  words  are  read,  not  .according  to  the  regular  vowel- 
points,  but  agreeably  to  others  substituted  for  them.  Instances  of  this  sort, 
Surenhusius  is  of  opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  Acts  iii.  2i,  23.  and  vii.  42;  Ac, 
I  Cor.  XV.  51.  and  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

2.  Sometimes  letters  are  changed,  as  in  Rom.  Ix.  33.  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  Ac 
ITeb.  Viii.  9.  and  x.  5. 

3.  Sometimes  both  letters  and  vowel-polnta  are  changed,  as  In  Acts  xilL 
40,  41.  and  2  Cor.  Viii.  15. 

4.  Sometimes  words  are  added  from  a  parallel  passage,  or  are  changed 
in  the  quotation,  which  words  appear  as  if  the  whole  occurred  in  the  cited 
text,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  3.  xv.  10.  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  v.  14.  and 
Ueb.  xii.  12,  13. 

5.  Sometimes  additional  words  are  inserted  to  complete  the  aenae,  at  In 
Matt.  iv.  10.  xxi.  5.  John  vi.  49.  xii.  38w  and  Rom.  x.  6. 

6.  Somelimes  several  passages  are  abridged  together,  in  order  to  make 
the  subject  more  clear,  as  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.  Luke  iv.  18,  19.  John  viii.  5,  &c. 

7.  Sometimes  the  beginnings  of  verses  are  only  added,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  although  the  sacred  writer  refers  to  the  whole  passage  which  he 
paraphrases.  Instances  of  thia  sort  occur  in  Acta  i.  20.  Rom.  xi.  27.  Heb. 
iii.  and  iv.  and  x. 

8.  Some  passages  are  cited,  either  allegoilcally,  or  by  way  of  simple 

Croof,  in  which  case  the  subject  cannot  be  proved  unless  uie  passage  citefl 
e  compared  with  othera,  and  illustrated,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  12, 13.  x.  8.  and 
Heb.  iv.  6,  6.     • 

9.  Sometimes  tne  and  the  same  passage  is  cited  to  prove  many  things, 
and  is  applied  to  many  persons,  as  in  MatL  xiii.  14.  compared  with  John 
xii.  40.  Rom.  ix.  33.  and  x.  11.  compared  with  1  Pet  ii.  6. 

10.  Sometimes  a  subject  is  intended  to  be  proved  bv  several  passsges, 
though  one  only  is  adduced,  the  reader  being  left  to  find  them  out,  as  in 
Acta  XV.  15,  16. 

11.  The  first  and  last  clauses  of  a  verse  only  are  sometimes  cited,  the 
intermediate  clauses  being  omitted.    See  Eph.  v.  14.  and  1  Pet  i.  21,  26. 

12.  Sometimes  a  passage  is  simply  adduced  without  any  formulae  of  qno- 
tation,  and  then  another  intervenes  parenthetically ;  which  being  cited,  the 
sacred  writer  returns  to  the  first  quoted  passage,  which  is  illustrated  in  s 
variety  of  particulars.  Thus  Saint  Paul,  in  Heb.  iii.  7.  first  cites  Psal.  xev. 
7. ;  then  he  interposes  references  to  Exod.  xvli.  2.  Num.  xx.  13.  xhr.  23. 
and  Deut.  1. 34. ;  and  at  length,  in  the  fifteenth  verse,  he  returns  to  Psalm 
xcv.  7. ;  which  he  explains,  as  if  all  the  intermediately  quoted  passages 
were  contained  in  one  and  the  same  text  Similar  instances  occur  In  Heb. 
Iv.  16.  and  1  Cor.  ill.  7.    Surenhtisil  Bid\o(  X»x»KKuyntt  pp.  1—66. 

•»  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test  torn.  L  p.  26. 
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hefuWML,  asiiii  written^  Lc  &c.  may  be  properly  applied  in 
the  New  Testament,— 

I.  fVhen  the  thing  predicted  is  literally  aeeompU$hed» 

II.  When  thai  is  done,  of  which  the  Scripture  na»  spoken^  not 
in  a  literal^  but  in  a  spiritual  sense, 

III.  When  a  thing  is  done,  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spi- 
ritual  sense  according  to  the  fad  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  / 
ifut  is  similar  to  thai  fad.  T%e  passages  thus  cited  may^  briefly^ 
he  termed  quotations  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

IV.  When  the  sacred  writers  have  made  single  allasions  to 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,^ 

In  the  followins  tables,  the  quotations  are  arranged  under 
each  class,  to  which  they  appear  respectively  to  belong. 
Some  of  the  references,  perhaps,  may  be  disputable ;  and  m 
some,  it  is  possible  that  the  author  may  be  mistaken :  but  as 
they  are  the  result  of  a  laborious  and  patient  comparison  of 
every  prophecy  or  citation,  in  classifying  which  he  could 
have  but  little  assistance,  he  trusts  he  maybe  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  has  exerted  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  he  has  not  misapplied  the  quotations  in  any 
essential  point 

L  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which 
the  things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished. 

Direct  prophecies  are  those  which  relate  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospel,  and  to  them  alone,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  other  sense ;  and  the  Scripture  is  said  to  he  fulfilled  in  the 
literal  senssy  when  that  event  which  it  foretells  is  accomplished. 
The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which 
belong  to  this  class,  are  both  numerous  and  highly  important 
Such  are  those  which  mention  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Mesetah:  such  also  is  the  110th 
Psalm,  which,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  is  as  plain  as  a  pro- 
phetic description  9Ught  to  be.  It  is  applicable  to  Christ  alone, 
and  it  sets  forth  his  exaltation,  his  royal  dignity,  his  priestly 
office,  the  propagation  ot  his  Gospel,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects ; 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  R<rinan  emperors  who 
persecuted  his  church.' 

Other  examples  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  the 
following  quotations,  the  references  in  which  are  made  to  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible.* 

^1Srti*"lk^'  '^*  ^  i   ^^^^  "*      ^^^  "*•  *■  ^^^  *"•  ®- 

Gen.  xrti.  7.  19.  xxU.  16, 17. 

DeaL  xviii.  15.  19.  - 

Pnl.  li.  1,  2. 

Psal.  II.  7.   . 

Fsal.vlti.2.. 

PtaL  v\U.  4-6.       - 

PsaL  xvi  8-11.     - 

PmI.  xri.  10. 

PmI.  uli.  1. 


quoted  in 


PsaLzxii.  1& 

Psal.xxli.2S. 

Paal.  xxxl.  6.  •  .  . 

PaaL  xll.  9. . 

P8aLxlv.6,7. 

PsaLlxTUi.  1&       - 

PsaL  Ldx.  21.        >  .  . 

PaaL  Ixix.  96.  eix.  8L 
PmL  xcv.  7—11.    • 
PmL  cU.  26-27.     . 

PiaL  ex.  1.  - 

PsaL  ex.  4.  • 

PsaL  cxvia  22;  23. . 

Paal.  cxvilf.  25^  26. . 

PsaL  exxxiL  11. 17. 

Isa.  vil.  14.  • 

Ifla.ix.  1,2.- 

lea.  Ix.  7.  (with  Dan.  viL  14.  27.)  . 

Isa.  xi.  10.  . 

Isa.  XXV.  8.  • 

Isa.  xxvli.  9.  and  Ux.  20,  21. 

Isa.  xxviii.  1&  (with  Joel  U.  32.)  - 

Iaa.xl.3--6. 

Iaa.xtU.  1--1 

Isa.  xlix.  6. . 


Luke  i.  66.  72;  73,  74. 

Acta  iii.  22,  23. 

Acta  ir.  26,  26. 

ActBxiH.33.  Hel».L6.  T.S. 

Matt.  xxL  16. 

Heb.  ii.  6— & 

AcU  ii.  26— 2S.  31. 

Acts  xiii.  36. 

Matt  xxTii.  46.  ICark  xr.  34. 
S  Bfatt  xxTiL  36.   Mark  xr.  24.  Luke 
i     xxiii.  »t.  John  xlx.  24. 

Heb.  ii.  12. 

Lake  xxiii.  46. 

John  xiii.  18.  Acts  1. 16. 

Heb.  I  8,  9. 

Eph.  IT.  7,  a 
\  John  xix.  28, 29.  Matt  xxril.  4a  Mark 
f     XT.  36.  and  Luke  xxiii.  36. 

Acts  L  20. 

Heb.  iii.  7—11. ;  It.  3.  6—7. 

Heb.  i.  10-12. 
5  Matt  xxH.  44.  Mark  xil.  36.  Luke  xx. 
i     42.  Acts  iL  31, 3&  Heb.  L  la 

Heb.  ▼.  6. 
)Mattxzl.42.  Mark  xiL  10, 11.  Luke 
i    XX.  17.  Acta  hr.  11. 

Matt  xxi.  9.  Bfark  xi.  9.  *  John  xU.  la 

Luke  L  69.   Acts  U.  30. 

Matt  L  23. 

Matt  It.  16^  16. 

Luke  i.  32,  33. 

Rooi.  XV.  12. 

1  Cor.  XV.  64. 

Rom.  xt.  26,  27. 

Rom.  ix.  33.  and  1  Pet  H.  6. 

Matt  Ui.  3.  Bfark  L  a  Luke  UL  4—6. 

Matt  xii.  17—21. 

5  Acta  xiii.  47,  4a  and  xxvL  23.  Lake  tt. 
i    32. 


1  The  fourth  class  mentioned  by  RosenmQiler,  Gusset,  and  Wolfiua,  is  as 
follows :— When  that  which  haa,  in  the  Old  Teatameni,  been  meniioned  aa 
formerly  done,  la  accomplished,  In  a  larger  and  more  extensive  sense,  in 
the  New  Testament  But  aa  the  citations  which  appear  to  belong  to  this 
class  may  be  referred  to  the  Aral  and  third,  we  have  aabatituted  the  preced- 
Ins  in  lieu  of  it 

•  Joitin's  Remarks  on  Eecles.  Hist  vol  L  p.  121. 2d  edit  The  best  eriti- 
eal  illostratiun  of  tlie  prophetical  aenae  of  Psalm  ex.  ia,  perhaps,  that  given 
by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  in  his  "Second  Aigument  in  Defence  of  Christi- 
anity, taken  from  the  ancient  Piopheclea,"  pp.  275—311. 

•  Aa  the  passages  from  the  prophetic  writings  have  already  been  given 
At  All!  length,  they  are  here  designedly  omitted. 


[Part  L  Crap.  TV. 

John  xlL  3a  Rom.  &  1& 

Acta  xxvi.  22,  23. 

1  Pet.  ii.  21, 26. 

Matt  viii.  17. 

1  Pet  ii.  22. 

Mark  xv.  2a  Luke  xxil.  37. 

John  vi.  46. 

Acts  xiii.  34. 

Heb.  vlll.  S— 12.  X.  16, 17. 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Rom.  ix.  26.  1  Pet  U.  la 

Acta  ii.  16—21. 

Acts  XV.  16, 17. 

Matt  ii.  6,  6.  John  vlL  42. 

Acts  xiii.  4a 

Heb.  xii.  26. 

Matt.  xxi.  4,  6.  John  ^.  14. 16. 

Malt  zxvH.  9,  la 

John  xix.  37. 

Bfatt  xxvi.  31.  66.    Mark  xiv.  27. 6a 

Matt  xi.  ia  Mark  1.  2.  Lake  vii.  27. 
S  Matt  xi.  13, 14.  xvii.  lO-ia  Mark  ix. 
i     11— la    Luke  L  16, 17. 

IL  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New^  in 
which  thai  is  said  to  haoe  been  done,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
m  ndt  spoken  in  a  literal  buiina  spiritual  sense. 
There  sre  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  m  the  New  in 
a  mediate  and  typical  or  spiritual  sense,  respecting  Christ  and 
his  mystical  body  the  church.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  said  to 
be  fulfilled,  when  that  is  accomplished  in  the  antitype  which  is 
written  concerning  the  type.  Thus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read, 
these  things  were  done  that  the  Scriptvret  should  be  fulfilled — 
<*  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.^  These  words,  which  were 
originally  written  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  ziL  46.  Num.  ix. 
12.),  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who  is  the  antitype  of  that 
lamb.  Additional  examples  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in 
the  annexed  passages. 


Isa.liiLL    . 
Isa.  Uii.  3-6. 
laa.  liii.  4-6.  U. 
Iaa.liit.  4.  • 
Isa.  liii.  9.    . 
laa.  liii.  12.  . 
Isa.  Uv.  13.  . 
laa.  Iv.  3.     . 
Jer.  xxxL  31-^ 
Hoaea  i.  la 
Hoaea  ii.  23. 
Joel  ii.  2»-32. 
Arooa  ix  11,  13. 
Micah  V.  2.  . 
Habak.  1. 6. 
Haffgai  U.  6. 
Zech.  Ix.  9. . 
Zech.  xi.  13. 
Zech.  xii.  la 
Zech.  xiii.  7. 
MaLiiLL    . 

MaL  hr.  6,  6. 


Heb.  vIL  1— la 

Rom.  iv.  la 

GaL  iv.  22. 

Rom.  Iv.  17. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Gal.  iv.  2i  &c 

Rom.  Ix.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  10. 

John  vi.  31.  49     1  Cor.  x.  a 

1  Ck>r.  X.  4 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

Heb.  ix.  20. 

2Cor.  vi.  16. 

John  iii.  14. 

Gal.  iii.  R 

Rom.  X.  19. 

Heb.  i.  6. 

Rev.  U.  27. 

Ileb.  ii.  6-8. 

1  Cor.  XV.  27 

Rom.  XV.  9. 

John  XV.  26. 

Hob.  X.  6— 

John  U.  17. 

Hob.  I.  7. 

IPeti.  24,2& 

Rom.  X.  15. 

GaL  iv.  27. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Matt  xii.  40^  41.    Luke  xi.  Sa  32. 

Heb.  X.  37. 

Rom.  i.  17.    GaL  ilL  11.    Heb.  x.  38. 


Gen.  xlv.  la  20.  cited  and  applied  in 

Gen.  XV.  6. 

Gen.  xvi.  15. 

Gen.  xviL  4. 

Gen.  xviiL  10. 

Gen.  xxi.  1—3. 

Gen.  xxi.  12. 

Gen.  XXV.  23. 

Exod.  xvi.  13-15.  . 

Exod.  xvU.  6.    Num.  xx.  11. 

Exod.  xix.  6. 

Exod.  xxiv.  a 

Levit.  xxvi.  11, 12. . 

Num.  xxi.  8,  9. 

Deut  xxi.  23. 

Deut  xxxii.  21. 

2  Sam.  vil.  14. 

P8aLlL9.    . 

PsaL  viii.  4-6.       - 

PsaL  viii.  6. 

PsaL  xviii.  49. 

Paal.  XXXV.  19.  Ldx.  4.  and  cix.  a 

Paal.  XL  6-a. 

Psal.  Ixix.  9. 

Paal.  civ.  4. 

Isa.  xI.  6,  7. 

Isa.  Iii.  7.  and  Nahum  1. 16. 

Isa.  liv.  1.    . 

Itia.  Ixiv.  4. 

Jonah  i.  17.  IL  1.  and  lU 

Habak.  ii.  a 

Habak.  ii.  4. 

III.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in 
which  a  thing  is  done  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  according  to  the  fad  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  but  is 
similar  to  thai  fad, — in  other  uxfrds,  where  the  passages  re- 
fared  to  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  &il  to 
observe,  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  dted  and 
adapted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  an  occurrence 
which  happened  in  their  time,  on  account  of  their  correqwndence 
and  similitude.  These  citations  are  not  prophecies,  though  they 
are  said  sometimes  to  be  fulfilled  ;  for  any  thing  may  be  said  to 
be  fulfilled  when  it  can  be  pertinently  applied.  This  method  of 
explaining  Scripture  by  the  vray  of  illustratitm  will  enable  us  to 
solve  some  of  the  greatest  dl&culties  relsting  to  the  prophecies. 

For  the  better  understandlnx  of  this  important  subject  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  which  abound  In  fine 
descriptions,  poetical  images,  and  sublime  diction,  were  the  classics  of  the 
later  Jews ;  and,  in  subsequent  axes,  all  their  writers  affected  allusions  to 
them,  borrowed  their  images  and  descriptions,  and  very  oAen  cited  their 
identical  worda  when  recording  any  event  or  circumstance  that  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  persons  whose  lives  they  were  relating;  provided  ll 
waa  timilar  and  parallel  to  one  that  occurred  in  the  times,  and  was 
described  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was  a  ftmiliar  idiom  of 
the  Jews,«  when  quoting  the  writings  of  the  Old  TesUunent,  to  say,— lAoi  it 


4  The  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  wrilera  abound  ^th  instancea,  great  n 

bers  of  which  are  quoted  by  Surenhuslus.  In  the  work  already  cUed  In  p. 
316.  note  & 
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(f;  not 


might  be  ful/iUed,  vMck  »a$  9poken  by  9ueh  and  •uch  a 
intending  to  be  understood  that  such  a  particular  paaaaae  Tn  one  of  the 
■acred  books  was  ever  designed  to  l>e  a  real  predictwn  of  what  they  were 
then  relating,  but  signifying  only,  \X\ni  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
might  be  properly  adapted  to  express  their  meaning  and  illustrate  their 
Ideas.  And  thus  the  airasiles,  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  wrote  and 
spoke  ID  the  Jewish  idiom,  have  very  frequently  alluded  to  the  sacred 
books,  after  the  customary  style  of  their  nation ;  intendiiig  no  more  by 
this  mode  of  spraking,  than  that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  are 
happily  descriptive  of  what  wss  transacted  in  their  time,  and  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  adspted  to  characterize  such  a  particular  circumstance 
as  happened  in  their  days :  that  there  wss  a  eontimUarity  of  case  and 
incidents ;  and  that  the  expressive  style  and  diction  of  the  old  inspired 
prophets  were  ss  justly  applicable  to  the  occurrences  recorded  by  the 
apostles,  as  they  were  suitable  to  denote  those  events  and  (acts  in  their 
times  which  they  had  commemorated. 

Thus,  our  Lord  speaking  of  the  insurmountable  prepossesstons  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  Jews  to  whom  he  preached,  says, — Seeing  they  see  not, 
and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  underatand, — that  is,  their  stu- 
pidity is  so  gross,  and  their  prejudices  are  so  numerous,  that  though  they 

have  CF — ''"-  '^^'--T  '-r  i-nl-r-'-ir-i'ri::  — -• — v  -loctrine,  they 

wUlnf  filled  the  pro- 

phcc/  ni  J  ^        ,  •  ^  .    ^sentagc, and 

dtfflcnjriJTc  u.f  Lli+ ir  iin.yciki  cikiiT»)CWi  Mulcuu.Wvm  ;  ■Ihimxn-^  ye  will  hear, 
a n4  wHt  net  n  We rttand ;  and  toeing  yt  irili  »f  r,  a nd  tcifi  n b! ) \erceive.  For 
U*is  jJtvy/e^t  heart  is  K'aitd  groKi,  und  thrir  tart  tire  tlttU  ?•/ hearing,  and 
thfir  tyit  !hrtf  hate  d«wH^  tewl  at  arty  time  tkry  M/touUt  tee  \rith  their  eyes, 
and  hirar  rtHh  fknr  «irf,  and  thtjuUl  underMisnd  frith  thrir  heart,  and 
*fit>Hid bt  j:imTtrted,  and  I  Bhrruld  hwul  them.  {1»b,  v4.  %  111.  citi  d  inBfatt.  xiii. 
14,  ]j.>  The  same  piiutjuiire  of  liir  ii^fiinfjeiiiial  prnpljet  lis  ciLtid  by  8t  Paul 
(Rom-  xt.  %\  and  ajinli^^d  to  Oip  Itirmiitbk*  ubsiinAcy  of  \\h  r^Mintrymen, — 
Dutn  Iftdeetlr  BS  tkrju^fi  thpjr  \tm\  then,  und  lii^n  rtnlr.  rc^celviJ  their  precise 
aice^iriplliiihment,  hiiL  &e  beautifully  cx[jressivci  ofiliQ  t>btJur>i4:/,  determined 
in fld C li I Jf  f  and  i uipeu It^nc *?  of  M ic  /(.*w a 

Axo}n>  \\w  ^wi^h^l  J«'remiu)i,  d^vcrlblnjr  Ibe  mivprEes  aT  captivity  by  a 
l>(^Au1i^ul  fi^irp,  J^prp64?ni»  Kacht;]  as  ilciJarlnic  ihty  \ose  of  her  children, 
trtiUicd  In  U-nr»,  plercFng  ibu  air  wttli  Inud  Infnentaiionn.,  flinj  indulging  in 
liicoQSolabk  irrler  Wlirn  IIcmk)  litibruinl  lji»  \\7twls  in  irip^  blood  of  the 
UipncentA  m  Jl^tlilobrrn  ancE  lt«  vklniiy.  liow  spfilkahle  ^vv*-  the  prophet's 
worrls  w  such  a  triwl  ac^ti#,  rtiJ  l^iw  liripjiily  art'  ilirjr  cin^'!  by  the  evan- 
f  eUft*  to  tihlt^it  m  l^  roKuk^r  ilje  mnimiin)!  and  lan^eniarii'ii '  aused  by  that 
nugiiiaarv  tynnti  Thi?y  4re  i  bcaiiEilEjl  i|n<»LQiirjfi,  and  not  a  prediction 
of  wbit  tlien  happeneii ,  and  yot,  Ufmii  \\\^  murdtr  of  tb<  ie  babes,  the 
ms^^tvA  historian  iaySr  according  it*  the  Jrf'wtiib  pbiajieott-t'r,  when  they 
dtMl  Script  lire,  ~TA^i«  a^atfu^Utd  that  rrhirh  tras  itfwktn  f^y  the  prophet 
JfrfnitiA  ;  fn  liatmh  tht r*  itaw  a  ffliV*  htnrd,  tamfntati^fi  and  weeping^ 
and  great  mmirniaff,  fJinch^  ttifping  for  krr  EhfiJmn^,  aful  would  not  be 
cottt/firtfd  fiseatitt  rkf^y  ar*  Aat  {Jer.  kxiI  IR.  died  In  Matt  ii.  17,  18.) 

Once  m.^fp,— ourJ-ird  ha^^ot  dt'llv^r&d  ftrv^ral  parables,  the  sacred  his- 
torhsii,  alYflT  ri'LcarkiOR  Uidl  SrfU*  Clirist  cUuee  to  v^mvav  hi>.  religious  and 
moTBl  In^riicikm  i*>  tb«  Jew*  by  inrniii  of  parabl»'^  wiib  which  all  his 
piiblJe  dt^ronrecij  tiboiuidi^d,  w>jm,~That  it  tnight  f«  fuWhd  which  was 
t/ni*«™  hy  ihfL  pT&fihti^  "  /  tptii  ti/Mfl  my  mtfuth  in  pnrohiff,  I  will  utter 
things  tcMeh  ftar*  6?«i  *«pf  tecret  from  the  fmtiulatiuti  ^  the  world. 
(Psal.  lixvUt.  2.  quoted  in  Matt  xiii.  35.  )> 

A  similar  instance  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(vi.2.);  where  he  cites  the  saying  of  the  prophet  asa.  xl\x.B.y— I  have 
heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  qf  ealvation  I  hare  suc- 
coured thee.  In  this  passage  the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  declare  that  the 
prophet  had  the  Corinthians  in  view,  but  he  cites  it  as  a  parallel  case :  inti- 
mating that  the^  might  collect  from  that  saying  that  there  was  a  certain 
accepted  time,  in  which  God  would  hear  them,  and  which,  therefore,  it 
concerned  them  not  to  let  pass  without  carefully  improving  it 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  passages  thus 
(juoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New, 
in  the  way  of  illustration : — 

Gen.  XT.  S.  -  cited  in  Rom.  iv.  18. 

Gen.  XV.  6.  ...  Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal  lii.  6.  and  James  iL  23. 

Gen.  XTiii.  10.  •  •  .  Rom.  ix.  9. 

Gen.  xix.  15.  25.  -  .  .  I.uke  xvii.  28,  29. 32. 

Gen.  xxi.  12.  -  .  .  Rom.  ix.  7. 

Gen.  zxv.  33.  .  .  .  Heb.  xli.  16. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28,  &c  •  .  Heb.  xi.  20.  xH  17. 

Exod.  ix.  16.  .  .  .  Rom.  ix.  17. 

Exod.  xxxii.  6.  .  .  -1  Cor.  x.  7. 

Exod.  xxxiU.  19.  .  .  .  Rom.  ix.  15. 

I^v.  xi.  46.  .  .  .1  Pet  i.  16. 

Lev.  xviii.  5.  .  .  .  Rom.  x.  6.    GaL  iU.  12. 

Deut  vi.  13.  .  .  .  Matt  iv.  10.    Luke  iv.  a 

Deut  vi.  16.  .  .  .  Matt  iv.  7.    Luke  iv.  i^ 

Deut  viti.  3.  .  .  .  Matt.  iv.  4.    Luke  iv.  4. 

Deut  XXV.  4.  .  .  .1  Cor.  ix.  9.    ITim.  v.  1& 

Deut  xxvii.  26.  .  .  .  Gal.  iii.  10. 

Dent  xxxii.  35.  .  >  >  Rom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  z.  30. 

Deut  xxxii.  36.  .  .  .  Heb.  x.  30. 

Deut  xxxii.  43.  •  •  -  Rom.  xv.  10. 

Josh.  i.  5.    .  .  .  .  Heb.  xiii.  5. 

1  Sam.  xxi.  6.  .  .  .  Matt.xii. 3,4.  Mark  H.26»26.  Lake  vi.  3,4. 

1  Kings  xix.  14.  la  •  «  Rom.  xi.  3,  4. 

>  This  mode  of  quothif  passages  by  way  of  iilnstration  was  not  confined 
to  the  inspired  penman.  Pagan  writers  often  cite  passages  firom  their  old 
poets,  to  describe  things  of  which  these  noets  never  thought;  and  this,  Dr. 
Jortin  remarks,  b  no  nnlt,  but  rather  a  beauty  in  writing :  and  a  passage, 
applied  justly  in  a  new  sense,  Is  ever  pleasing  to  an  ingenious  reader,  woo 
loves  to  see  a  likeness  and  peninency  where  he  expected  none.  (Rem.  on 
Ecci.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  120.)  In  iElian,  Diogenes  the  Cynic  philosopher  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he  fuj/Uledln  himself  all  the  curses  of  tra- 
gedy ;"  and  Olymplodorus,  in  his  life  of  Plato,  has  this  expression,  "that 
it  might  be  true  comeerming  him,"  and  then  cites  the  following  verse  from 
J^mer: 

Tow  xaii  aiva  ykmrmf  /tiktrtf  yy«*tmv  ^it  mvin. 

Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill'd.  Term. 

Which  verse,  however  applicable  to  that  great  phitosopher,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  oracle  rf'^vered  by  the  poet,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  use 
or  accommodatioB  of  it  by  this  biographer.  (Bbarpe's  Second  Argument 
In  Defence  of  ChrisOanityi  p.  319.) 


PsaL  V.  9.  and  cxL  a        cited  in 

Psal.  X.  7.    - 

Psal.  xiv.  1-A  snd  Mil.  1-3. 

PsaL  xix.  4. 

PsaL  xxiv.  1. 

PsaL  xxxlL  1,  2.      . 

Psal.  xxxiv.  12—16. 

PsaL  xxxvi.  1. 

PsaL  xliv.  22. 

Psal.  U.  4.    . 

PsaL  Uix.  9. 

Psal.  Uix.  22,  2a    - 

Psal.  IxxviiL  Z       • 

PsaL  Ixxxii.  & 

PsaL  cxiL  9. 

PsaL  cxvi.  la 

Psal.  cxvii.  1. 

PsaL  cxviii.  a 

Prov.  L16.    Isa.llx7,a 

Prov.  Hi.  11, 12.      .     ' 

Prov.  liL34. 

Prov.  X  12. 

Prov.  XXV.  21.  22.  . 

Prov.  xxvi.  it, 

Isa.  1. 9. 

laa.  vi.  9,  la 
Isa.  viii.  1%  la       . 
Isa.  vui.  IVIQ-       • 
Isa.  X.  22,  23. 
Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
Isa.  xxix.  10. 
Isa.  xxix.  la 
Isa.  xxix.  14. 
Isa.  xxix.  16.  and  zlv.  9. 
Isa.  xlv.  2a 
Isa.  xlix.  a 

Isa.  lii.  a  with  Ezek.  zxxvl.  2a 
Isa.  Iii.  7.  and  Nahum  L  1& 
Isa.  m.  11,  12. 
Isa.  lii.  15.  - 

Isa.  Ivi.  7.  (and  Jer.  viL  11 
Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2. 
Isa.  Ixv.  1,  a 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  a 
Jer.  xxxL  15. 
Jer.  xxxi.  3a  and  xzxlL  3a  (with  ; 
2  Sam.  viL  14.)  S 

Hosea  xi.  1. 

Hab.  iL4 

Joel  ii.  32.  .... 
Mai.  i.  2;  3. . 
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Rom.  lii.  la 
Rom.  iii.  14. 
Rom.  iiL  10—12. 
Rom.  X.  la 
1  Cor.  X.  26. 
Rom.  iv.  7,  a 
1  Pet  ilL  10-12. 
Rom.  iii.  la 
Rom.viiL36. 
Rom.  lii.  4. 
Rom.  zv.  a 
Rom.  zL  9.  10. 
Matt  ziii.  36. 
John  X.  34. 
2Cor.  iz.a 
2Ck)r.  Iv.  la 
Rom.  zv.  11. 
Heb.  xiii.  a 
Rom.  iii.  15-17. 
Heb.  xii.  6.  6. 
James  iv.  6. 

1  Pet  Iv.  a 
Rom.  xii.  20. 

2  Pet.  iL  22L 
Rom.  ix.  29. 

\  John  xii.  4a    Matt  ziU.  J4,  la   Loka 
i     vlli.  10.  Rom.  zi.  a 

1  Pet.  iii.  14,  la 

Heb.  U.  la 

Rom.  iz.  27,  2a 

Rom.  X.  11. 

Rom.  xi  a 

Matt  XV.  8,  a    Markvn.a 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 
Rom.  ix.  20.  31. 

Rom.  xiv.  11.    PhlLiLia 

2  Cor.  vi.  a 
Rom.  ii.  2i. 
Rom.  x  16. 
2  Cor.  vi.  17. 
Rom.  XV.  21. 

Mau.  xxi.  13.  Mark  zi.  17.  Luke  zlz.  4a 
Luke  iv.  la  19. 
Rom.  X.  20,  21. 
Acts  ViL  49,  50. 
Blatt  U.  17,  la 

2Ck)r.vi.  la 

Matt  ii.  la 
Rom.  i.  17. 
Rom.  X.  la 
Rom.  Lx.  la 


It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  preceding  passages  is  cited  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 

Cor  illustration  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Dr.  John  Tayloi> 
some  useful  remarks  (of  which  the  following  are  an 
abstract)  on  the  various  designs  with  which  St.  Paul  cited 
them: 

1.  Sometimes  his  intention  go^  no  further  than  using  the 
aame  ttrong  exprefioru,  as  being  equally  applicable  to  the  point 
in  hand.  Thus,  in  Rom.  x.  6 — 8.  he  uses  the  words  of  Moses 
(Deut  xxz.  12 — 14.)  not  to  prove  any  thing,  nor  as  if  he  thought 
Moses  spoke  of  the  same  subject ;  but  merely  as  intimating  that 
the  strong  and  lively  expressions,  used  by  Moees  concerning  the 
doctrine  he  taught,  were  equally  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  So,  in  Rom.  x.  18.  he  quotes  Psal.  xix.  4.  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  those  expressions  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Jews  in  application  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  apostle  applies  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  design  of  the  quotation  is  only  to  ^ow  that 
the  ceuet  are  parallel  /  or  thiit  what  happened  in  his  times  cor- 
responded with  what  happened  in  former  days.  See  Roul  iL  24. 
viiL  36.  ix.  27—29.  xi  2 — 6.  8—10.  and  xv.  21. 

3.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  only  intended  to  explain  a 
doctrinal  point.  See  Roul  i.  17.  iv.  7,  8.  18—21.  ix.  20, 21. 
z.  15.  and  xv.  3. 

4.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  designed  to  prove  a  doctrinal 
point.  See  Rom.  iii.  4.  19—18.  iv.  3—17.  v.  12—14.  ix.  7.  9. 
12,  18.  16.  17.  r.  6.  11.  13.  xii.  20.  xiv.  11. 

Lastly,  when  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the 
New,  in  order  to  prove  a  point  of  doctrine,  the  person  or  writer 
applies  it,  though  not  always  in  the  precise  words  of  the  original, 
yet  constantly  according  to  its  genuine  sense  as  it  stands  there. 
Examples  of  such  application  will  be  found  in  Deut  viii.  3.  com- 
pared with  Matt  iv.  4. ;  Deut  vi.  16.  compared  with  Matt  iv.  7. ; 
Deut  xxxiii.  36.  and  Prov.  xxv.  21, 22.  compared  with  Rom. 
xiL  19, 20. — ^The  expression  in  Hoe.  vL  6.,  mercy  and  not  aacri» 
Jlce,  is  applied  to  different  purposes  in  Matt  ix.  18.,  but  to  both 
properly. 

In  applying  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  way 
of  illustration,  Turretin  has  suggested  the  three  following 
rules,  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  biblical  student  :— 

•  In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Saint  Paul's  EpisUe  to  the  RooMns,  pi 
339.  4th  edit  ]70a 
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I.  In  applicationfl  of  tfaii  kind,  we  most  not  neglect  the  lite- 
rml  sense,  which  is  the  first  and  only  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

8.  Such  applications  ought  not  to  he  forced,  or  far-fetched ; 
for  thoee  which  were  made  by  the  apoctles  were  simple  and  easy 
to  be  apprehended. 

3.  Too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  these  applications ; 
which,  it  should  be  considered,  are  merely  illustrations  adduced 
by  the  sacred  writers  further  to  explain  the  subjects  under  their 
discussion. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  these  illustrative  quoUtions,  it  follows 
that  no  doctrines — at  least  such  as  are  necessary  to  nlvation — 
either  can  or  ought  to  be  deduced  from  them.' 
IV.  Of  Quoiaiionf,  and  other  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament^ 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New, 

Besides  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  claas  as  dta- 
lions  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teiftament  in  the  way  of  iUua- 
tration,  there  is  a  fourth  class,  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  com- 
prising a  few  quotations,  together  with  a  larger  number  of  other 
passages  not  distinctly  cited  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  which, 
on  comparing  them  with  the  New  Testament,  appear  most  evi- 
dently to  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers, 
who  have  alluded  to  them  without  expressly  quoting  them.  A 
careful  inspection  of  such  passages,  with  reference  to  their  scope 
and  context,  together  with  an  application  of  the  rules  above  sug- 
gested by  Turretin,  will  readily  enable  the  student  to  judge  of 
the  allusions  which  he  may  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  in  addition  to  those  rules,  Dr.  Gerard  has  remarked,  that  when 
the  inspired  writers  quote  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament, 
merely  in  the  way  of  allusion^  it  is  enough  that  the  words  which 
they  borrow  emphatically  express  their  own  meaning.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  be  precisely  the  same  with  thoee  of  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  nor  that  they  be  there  used,  either  of  the  same 
subject  or  of  a  similar  subject.'  The  following  table  presents  a 
list  of  the  principal  passages  thus  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment: — 


•Haded  to  In 


Oen.  i.  6. 9. 

Gen.  L  2r. 

Geo.  il.  2;  3. 
Gen.  ii.7. 
Gen.  ii.  21,  22l 

Gen.  U.  21. 

Gen.  Hi.  e. 

Gen.  Hi.  4.  la 

Gen.  iii.  16.  ... 

Gen.  iv.  4.  • 

Gen.iv.&  .  .  .  . 

Gen.  V.  24.  - 

Oen.  vi.  Tit 

Gen.  zii.  1—4. 

Gen.  xiii.  15.  .          .          . 

Oen.  xw.  13, 14.  • 

Oen.  ZTii.  10.  •          .           . 

Gen.  jrriii.  a  zlx.  2. 

Gen.  zviii.  10.  . 

Gen.  xTiii.  12.  .          .          . 

Oen.  zix.  24.  .          .          . 

Oen.  zzl.  12.  .          .          . 

Oen.  zWi.  27.  >          .          - 

Oen.  xWii.  31.  • 

Oen.  124.   .  .           .           . 

Ezod.  ii.  2.  11.  . 

Ezod.  iii.  6.  ... 

Kzod  zii.  12.  la  • 

Ezod.  ziv.  22.  •           .           . 

Ezod.  ziz.  12.  1«.  18, 19.    . 

Ezod  zz.  12—16.  DeaL  v.  16—20. 

Ezod.  ziii.  2.   Num.  vUL  16, 

zviii.  15.  17. 
Lev.  ziT.  3.  4.  10.   . 
Lev.  ziz.  12.  •  .  . 

Lev.  ziz.  18.  ... 

Num.  zi.  4.  ... 

Num.ziv.  23.29. 37.  and  zzvi.  64,66. 
Num.  xxi.  4—6. 
Num.  zxii.  23.  39. 
DeuL  zviii.  1.         .  .  . 


v.^ 


2  Pet  iii.  5. 
S  Matt.  ZIZ.  4.   Bfark  i.  6.   I  Cor.  ^  7. 

}     James  iii.  9. 

Heb.  iv.  4. 

1  Cor.  zv.  45. 

1  Cor.  zi.  a    1  Tim.  H.  13. 
\  M«it.  ziz.  5.   Mark  r.  7.  1  Cor.  vi  16. 
I     Eph.  V.  31. 

1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

1  Cor.  ziv.  aL 

Heb.  zi.  4. 
\  Malt,  zziii.  36.  Luke  xL  61.  1  John  iU. 
\     12.  Jude,  verse  11. 

Heb.  xi.  5. 
\  Bfatt.  xziv.37,38.  Luke  XTii.26,27.  Heb. 
I     zi.7.  1  Pet.  iii.  19,2U.  2  Pet  ii.  6.  iU.  6. 

Acts  vii.  a  Heb.  xl.  a 

Rom.  iv.  la 

Acts  vii.  6, 7. 

Acts  vii.  a 

Heb.  xiii.  2. 

Heb.  xi.  11. 

1  Pet  iii.  6. 

2  Pet  ii.  6.    Jade,  verse  7. 
Heb.  xi.  la 

Acta  vii.  14. 

Heb.  xi.  21. 

Heb.  xi.  22. 

Heb.  xi.  23-^.  Acta  vii.  20—29. 

Mark  xii.  26.  Acta  vii.  31,  32. 

Heb.  xi.  2a 

1  Cor.  X.  2.  Heb.  zi.  29. 

Heb.  xii.  lS-20. 
5  Matt  xix.  IB,  19.    Mark  z.  19.    Luke 
I     xviii.  20.  Rom.  zUi.  9.  James  ii.  11. 

Luke  ii.  2a 

Matt.  viii.  4.  Bfark  i.  44.  Luke  v^U. 

Matt  V.  33. 

Matt  V.  43.  Gal.  v.  14. 

1  Cor.  X.  6. 

Heb.  iii.  16,  17.    Jude,  verse  5. 

1  Cor.  X.  9. 

2Pet  n.  15,  16.  Jude,  5. 11. 

1  Cor.  ix.  la 


»  Turretin,  Dc  Sacr.  Script  Interprerafiono,  pp.  118,  119.  aee  also  pp. 
107—117.    The  aubject  of  Scripture  mu»tafion8,  which  are  made  bj  way 


of  illustration,  is  more  fullv  discussed  by  Dr.  Sharpe  (Second  Arzumeat 
~      .  -._    ~%. ...     -       ^,  -     .      ^  ^^ 

Li.  pp.  2 
RumpfPtis  (Comment   Crit.  ad  Libros  Nov.   Test  pp.  443.  449,  4,'30.); 


from  Prophecy,  pp.  347—365.);   Dr.  Hey  (Norrisiab  Lectures,  vol.  I.  np. 
260. 262.) ;  Dr.  ITarwood  (Iniroduclion  to  the  NewTest  vol.  I.  np.  279—290.) ; 


Bishop  Kidder  (in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Messiaai  'chap.  iii.    Boyle'i 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  IJiO— 152.);  Dr.  Nicholls  (Conference  with  a  Theist, 

firt  iii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  10—13.  ed.  1696.) ;  and  eapecially  by  Dr.  Bykes  (On  the 
ruth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  chapters  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  pp.  206—296.  edit. 
1725).    The  reader  will  also  find  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different 
modes  of  Quotation  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  fiookaof  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pp.  %4— 304. 
•  Institutes  of  DibUcal  CriUcism,  p.  422.  f  136. 


Dentzzhr.  I.         •  aBodedtobi 

Josh.  Ii.  1.  vL  22;  23. 

Josh.  vl.  20. 

Judges,  the  whole  book,  geneFallj 

1 8am.  viii.  5.  and  z.  1.      . 

1  Sam.  ziii.  14.  zv.  23.  zvL  12;  la. 

1  Kinga  zvii.  1.  and  zvUi.  42-46. 

1  Chroo.  zzUi.  la  . 

Psal.  zc.  4.  ... 

Prov.  zzvil.  L        •  •  • 

in.  zii.  a    .... 

Ian.  IzvL  21.  •  •  • 

Jer.  vi.  16.  . 

Lam.  iii.  45. 

Dan.  ill  23-25.      . 

Dan.  ix.  27.  ziL  IL  • 

Hoe.  ziii.  14.  -  -  . 

Hos.  ziv.  2. 

Amos  V.  25^  2B^  27.  • 


[PabtI 

Matt.  V.  31.  Hsik  z.  4.  Lake  xvi  ]& 

Heb.  zi.  31.  James  ii.  2& 

Heb.  xi.  3a 

Acts  ziii.  20.  Heb.zL32. 

Acts  ziii.  21. 

Acts  ziii.  22. 

James  v.  17, 1& 

H«b.v.4. 

2PeLlU.a 

James  iv.  13,  14. 

John  vii.  3a 

Maik  iz.  44. 

Matt,  zt  29. 

1  Cor.  iv.  la 

Heb.  zi.  34. 

Blan.  zxiv.  la  Marie  ziU.  14. 

1  Cor.  zv.  56. 

Heb.  ziii.  15. 

Acuvii.€^43. 


SECTION  m. 

OF   APOCRTPHAL  PASSAGES,  SITPPOSKD  TO  BE  QUOTED  HT  THE 
NSW  TS8TAMEl«T.^U0TATIQZrS  FBOM  PBOrANE  AUTHOBS. 

It  was  a  practice  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  dirines  to  cite, 
not  only  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
sections,  but  also  to  quote  histories,  fects,  and  apophthegms 
or  sayings  of  their  early  sages,  which  they  had  reoeiyea  by 
oral  tradiiion  from  the  time  of  Moses,  in  order  to  supply 
those  passages  which  are  wanting  in  the  Pentateuch.  Of 
thiB  method  of  quotation  we  have  three  supposed  instances 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  3  Tim.  iii.  8.  where 
we  meet  with  the  name  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  the  two 
Egyptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  Schickaid  and 
some  other  learned  men  are  ot  opinion  that  Saint  Paul,  being 
deeply  conversant  in  Jewish  literature,  derived  his  knowledge 
of  these  names  from  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  Exod.  yii.  11.  But  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Targum  is  of  too  late  a  date  to 
have  been  consulted  by  the  apostle,  it  is  most  probable  thai 
he  alluded  to  an  ancient  and  generally  received  tradition 
relative  to  those  men.  What  corroborates  the  latter  conjec- 
ture is,  that  their  names  are  mentioned  by  some  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  as  Numenius  the  Pythagorean,*  by  Aitapanus,* 
and  by  Pliny.'  The  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  princes  of 
Pharaoh^s  macicians,  and  that  they  greatly  resisted  Moses.^ 
Origen,  who  nourished  in  the  second  century,  informs  us, 
that  there  was  extant,  in  his  time,  an  apocrypnal  book  con- 
cerning these  magicians,  inscribed  Jannes  et  Mambres  Liber  t 
The  oUier  two  instances  alluded  to  are  the  9th  verse  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  which  cites  the  story  of  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, contending  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  and 
the  14th  verse  ofthe  same  epistle,  in  which  it  has  been  sop- 
posed  that  he  quoted  an  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch  :< 
but  both  these  instances  are  borrower  from  traditional 
accounts  then  received  by  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  apostle 
argues  from  their  own  authors  and  concessions.^  If,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  proved  that  the  apostle  had  quoted  a  single 
passage  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  such  a  Quota- 
tion will  no  more  prove  lUs  approbation  of  the  whole  book, 
than  Paul's  quotations  from  certain  heathen  poets  prove  that 
apostle's  approbation  of  every  part  of  the  compositions  to 
which  he  referred.  On  the  subject  of  the  supposed  apocry- 
phal quotations  by  Jude,  see  further.  Vol.  II.^pp-  377,  378. 

On  a  reference  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illustration  by  the  evangelical 
writere,*o  it  will  be  observed  that  by  far  the  'greater  number 
of  such  quotations  has  been  made  by  Saint  Paul.  But  the 
same  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  becoming  all  things  to 
all  men,  and  being  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of  heathen 
authors,  as  well  as  in  tne  sacred  ¥nntings,  did  not  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  the  inspired  books ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  have  three  instances  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  fine 

•  Apod  Origen.  contra  Celaom,  pp.  198;  199.  edit  Spencer,  and  in  Ease* 
biua  de  Pr»p.  Evanz .  1.  a  c.  & 

-«  In  Etiaebias.  I.  9.  c.  27. 

•  Pliny,  HiaU  Mat.  I.  30.  c.  1. 

■  Surenhiiaiua.  Bi/6a.o(  %*rm\\.»ynK^  pp.  699,  690. 

1  Tract  35.  in  Matt,  cited  bj  Dr.  Whitby  on  2  Tim.  Hi.  a 

•  See  an  account  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  in  the 
BiBUooiuraicAi.  AnsMDOc  to  the  second  Volume,  Pabt  L  Chap.  m. 
Sbct.  1.  art.  11. 

•  Surenhaaiua  (pp.  699—702.)  haa  given  a  long  extract  from  the  JalknC 
Rubeni,  foL  76.  col.  2.  which  deiaila  the  history  of  Michael's  conflict  with 
the  devil  The  aame  author  (pp.  709—712.)  haa  also  referred  to  mai^ 
Rabbinical  writeni,  who  take  notice  of  Enoch's  prophecy. 

«•  dee  pp.  316— 31&  aupro. 
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taste  and  ability  with  which  he  cited  and  applied  passages 
from  Pagan  authors  when  contending  with  the  Gentiles,  or 
writing  to  Gentile  converts.  The  first  is  in  Acts  xvii.  28., 
where  he  cites  part  of  a  verse  from  the  Phasnomma  of 
Aratus. 

Tflv  yof  wu  ytnt  vfAit, 

for  we  bis  offspring  are. 

The  passage  was  originally  spoken  of  the  heathen  deity 
Jupiter,  and  is  dexterously  applied  to  the  true  God  by  Paul, 
who  draws  a  very  strong  ana  conclusive  inference  from  it. 
The  second  instance  alluded  to  is  in  1  Cor.  zv.  33*   in 


which  passage  the  apostle  quotes  a  senary  iambic,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander's  lott  comedy' 


of  Thais, 


^^Mfeuoi9  »d»  ;tf ^*  ^f*'*^^  tuouu : 


rendered,  in  our  translation.  Evil  communieatioru  corrupt  gooa 
manners. 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  Titus  L 
13.,  where  St.  Paul  quotes  from  Epimenides.  a  Cretan  poet 
the  verse  which  has  already  been  cited  and  iilustrated  in 
Vol.  1.  p.  81. ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON   HARMONIES    OF     SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Occanon  and  Derign  of  Sdrtiumiea  of  the  Scriptureo, — ^IL  Harmonieo  of  the  four  ChtpeU, — ^III.  Obtervationa  ©n  the  dijfereni 
Schemet  of  Bdrmonizera,  and  on  the  Duration  of  the  public  Miniatry  ofJeeut  Chriat, 


I.  The  several  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  been 
written  at  different  times  and  on  different  occasions,  neces- 
sarily treat  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  doctrinal, 
moral,  and  prophetic.  The  sacred  authors  also,  writing  with 
different  designs,  have  not  always  related  the  same  events 
in  the  same  order :  some  are  introduced  by  anticipation ;  and 
othere  acain  are  related  firet  which  should  have  been  placed 
last  Hence  seeminff  contradictions  have  arisen,  whicn  have 
been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in 
order  to  perplex  the  minds  and  shake  the  faith  of  those  who 
are  not  aole  to  cope  with  their  sophistries.  These  contra- 
dictions, however,  are  not  real,  for  they  disappear  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  candid  examination. 

The  manifest  importance  and  advantage  of  comparing  the 
sacred  writers  with  each  other,  and  of  reconciling  apparent 
contradictions,  have  induced  many  learned  men  to  undertake 
the  compilation  of  works,  which,  being  designed  to  show 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are 
commonly  termed  Harmonies.  A  multitude  of  works  of  this 
description  has,  at  different  times,  been^issued  from  the  press ; 
the  execution  of  which  has  varied  according  to  the  different 
designs  of  their  respective  authora.  They  may,  however,  be 
referred  to  three  classes ;  viz. 

1.  Works  which  have  for  their  object  the  reconcilino  or 
APPARENT  CONTRADICTIONS  in  the  sacrsd  writings. — ^These, 
in  fact,  are  a  sort  of  commentaries;  and  a  notice  of  the 
principal  publications  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
Biographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II. 
Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  §  8.  among  the  commentators  and 
expositore  of  Holy  Writ. 

3.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament.— The  design  of 
these  is,  to  dispose  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical 
books  in  chronological  order,  so  that  they  may  mutually 
explain  and  authenticate  one  another.  Our  learned  country- 
man. Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the  year  1647,  published  a  "  Chro- 
nicle" or  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament;  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Rev.  George  Townsend  constructed  "  The  Old 
Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order;" 
but  he  has  deviated  from,  and  improved  upon,  the  plan  of 
Lightfoot  very  materially.  His  work  is  noticed -in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I. 
Chap.  II.  Sect.  I. 

3.  Harmonies  op  the  New  Testament  are  of  two  sorts ; 
viz. 

(1.)  Harmonies  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  in  which 
not  only  are  the  four  Gospels  chronologically  disposed,  but 
the  Epistles  are  also  placed  in  order  of  time,  and  inter- 
spereed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mr.  Townsend's 
**•  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical 
Order"  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

(2.)  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  which  the  narra- 
tives or  merooira  of  the  four  evangelists  are  digested  in  their 
proper  chronological  order. 

it.  The  Memoirs  or  Narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
having  been  written  with  different  designs,  and  for  the  use  of 
particular  classes  of  Christians,  the  importance  and  advan- 
tage of  collating  these  relations  with  each  other,  and  obtain- 
ing the  clear  amount  of  their  various  narratives,  at  a  very 
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early  period  suggested  the  plan  of  forming  the  Gospels  into 
harmonies,  exhibiting  completely  their  parallelisms  and 
differences,  or  into  a  connected  histoiy,  termed  respectively 
Monoteaaaron  and  Diaieaaaron ;  in  which  the  four  accounts 
are  blended  into  one,  containing  the  substance  of  them  all. 
Works  of  this  description  are  extremely  numerous.  Mr. 
Pilkington  has  enumerated  one  hundred  and  four,  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  1747 ;'  and  Walchius  has  given  a 
select  list  of  one  hundred  and  diirty,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  year  1765.'  The  indefatigable  bibliogra- 
pher Fabricius,  ana  his  editor.  Professor  Hanes,  have  given 
a  list  of  those  which  were  known  to  be  extant,  to  the  year 
1795,  which  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  complete.' '  Our  notice  must  necessarily 
be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  composera  of  harmo- 
nies.* 

1.  Tatian,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  composed  a  digest  of  the  evangelical  history,  which 
was  called  to  h<t  ttavetpm,  that  is,  the  Grospel  of  the  four^  or 
M&yoTW0-«pcy,  Monotesaaron,  that  is,  one  narrative  composed  out 
of  the  four,  Tatian  is  the  most  ancient  harmonist  on  record ; 
for,  if  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  had  before  written  on 
that  subject  (as  Jerome  insinuates),  his  work  is  long  since 
lost. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Ammoniits,  an 
Alexandrian,  composed  a  harmony  which  was  also  callt^d  to 
Aec  rtro-Mw  or  the  Gospel  of  the  four,  of  the  execution  of 
which  Eusebius  speaks  with  approbation.  The  works  of 
Tatian  and  Ammomus  have  long  ago  perished ;  but  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtrude  spurious  compilations  upon  the 
world  for  them  in  both  instances.  Victor,  who  was  bishop 
of  Capua,  in  the  sixth  century,  gave  a  Latin  version  of  a 
harmony,  which  was  published  by  Michael  Memler  at  May- 
ence,  in  1524,  as  a  translation  of  ^^mmoniua^a  Harmonu,  in 
consequence  of  Victor  being  undetermined  to  which  of  tnose 
writere  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  though  he  was  disposed  to 
refer  it  to  Tatian.  And  Ottomar  Luscinius  published  one  at 
Augsburgh  in  1524,  which  he  called  that  of  Ammonius, 
though  others  have  ascribed  it  to  Tatian.  It  is  not  a  har- 
mony in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  mere  summary  of 
the  nfe  of  Christ  delivered  in  the  author's  own  words.    , 

3.  The  diligent  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  who 
wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,  composed  a 
very  celebrated  harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  evangelicfd  history  into  ten  canons  or  tables,  which 
are  prefixed  to  many  editions  and  vereions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, particularly  to  Dr.  MilPs  critical  edition  of  it.  In 
the  jlrat  canon  he  has  arranged,  according  to  the  ancient 
chaptera  (which  are  commonly  called  the  Ammonian  Sec- 
tions, from  Ammonius,  who  made  these  divisions),  those 
parts  of  the  hbtory  of  Christ  which  are  related  by  all  four 
evangelists.  In  the  rest  he  has  disposed  the  portions  of 
history  related  by, 

<  Pilklngton's  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony,  Preface,  pp.  zviii.— xjc 

a  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  863-900. 
'•  Bibliotheca  Grseca,  vol.  iv.  pp.  882—689. 

*  Our  notices  of  Haruionies  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  three  works 
just  cited,  and  from  Michaelis'a  Introduction  to  the  Mew  Testament,  voL 
tii.  part  i.  pp.  31-^.  and  part  U.  pp.  29-49. 
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9.  Matthew,  Maik,  and  Luke. 

3.  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John. 

4.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  JohOi 

5.  Matthew  and  Luke. 

6.  Matthew  and  Mark. 

7.  Matthew  and  John* 

8.  Luke  and  Mark. 

9.  Luke  and  John. 

10.  Only  one  of  the  four  evangelists. 

ThoQi^h  these  Eusebian  canons  are  usually  considered  as 
a  harmony,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  them, 
that  the^  are  simply  Indexes  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  by  no 
means  form  a  harmony  of  the  same  nature  as  Uiose  which 
have  been  written  in  modem  times,  and  which  are  d<»sigrned 
to  brin^  the  several  facts  recorded  by  the  evangelists  into 
chronological  order,  and  to  reconcile  contradictions.  On 
this  account  Walchius  does  not  allow  them  a  place  in  his 
bibliographical  catalo^e  of  harmonies. 

4.  About  the  year  330,  Juvencus,  a  Spaniard,  wrote  the 
evang^elical  history  in  heroic  verse.  His  method  is  said  to 
^e  confused,  and  his  verse  is  not  of  a  description  to  ensure 
him  that  inimortality  which  he  promised  himself.  His  work 
has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

6.  The  four  books  of  Auousnin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa,  De  Contenau  Quatuor  Evangdiorum^  are  too  valuable 
to  be  omitted.  They  were  written  about  the  year  400,  and 
are  honourable  to  nis  industry  and  learning.  Augustine 
wrote  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  vindicatinff  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospels  from  the  cavils  of  ob- 
jectors. 

From  the  middle  ages  until  the  close  of  the  fifVeenth  century 
Tarioua  harmonies  were  compiled  by  Peter  Comestor,  Guido  de 
Perpiniano,  Simon  de  Cassia,  Ludolphus  the  Saxon  (a  Ger- 
man Carthusian  monk,  whose  work  was  held  in  such  hic;h  esti- 
mation that  it  passed  throuprh  not  fewer  than  thirty  editions, 
besides  being  translated  into  French  and  Italian).  Jean  Char- 
lier  de  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  Peter 
Lonihard,  Thomas.  Aauinas,  and  many  others,  which  are  now 
of  little  value,  and  which  have  lonor  since  fallen  into  disuse. 
Of  the  various  harmonies  published  since  the  Reformation, 
by  foreign  authors,  the  Latin  Harmony  of  Chemnitz  (or 
Chemnitius)  is  the  most  esteemed;  and  among  our  British 
divines  those  of  Drs.  Doddridge  and  Macknight  are  most 
generally  read  on  account  of  their  valuable  expositions  and 
commentaries.  But,  for  exhibiting  the  parallel  passages  of 
each  evangelist,  perhaps  the  columnar  form  of  Archbishop 
Newcomo,  or  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell,  is  preferable ; 
while  he,  who  is  desirous  of  perusing  one  connected  and 
continuous  narrative,  in  which  all  the  shades  of  circum- 
stances are  judiciously  interwoven,  will  find  Mr.  Townsend's 
**  New  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,"  kc,  the  most  useful.^ 

III.  In  the  construction  of  an  Evangelical  Harmony,  two 
questions  have  presented  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
harmonizers ;  viz.  first,  what  evangelist  has  preserved  the 
true  order  of  circumstances,  to  which  all  the  others  are  to  be 
reduced  1  And,  secondly,  what  was  the  duration  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  topics,  we  may  remark  that  all  the 
modern  harmonies  of  the  Gospels  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  viz.  1.  Harmonies,  or  which  the  authors  have  taken 
for  granted,  that  all  the  facts  recorded  in  all  the  four  Gospels 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order;  and,  2.  Harmonies,  of 
which  the  authors  have  admitted,  that  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  Gospels  the  chronological  order  has  been  more  or  less 
neglected.  At  the  head  of  Uie  first  class  is  Andrew  Osiander, 
one  of  Luther*8  fellow-labourers,  in  promoting  the  reformation 
in  Germany:  his  method  is  followed  b^  Calovius,  Sandhagjen, 
and  others,  on  the  Continent,  and  m  this  country  by  Dr. 
Macknight.  Chemnitz  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  class, 
and  also  has  many  followers  of  his  method  of  arrangement. 
•*  The  harmonies  of  the  former  kind  are  very  similar  to  each 
other,  because,  though  the  authors  of  them  had  to  interweave 
the  facts  recorded  in  one  Gospel  with  the  facts  recorded  in 
another,  yet,  as  they  invariably  retained  the  order  which  was 
observed  in  each  Gospel,  and  consequently  repeated  whatever 
facts  occurred  in  different  places  in  diflferent  Gospels,  as  oflen 
as  those  facts  presented  themselves  to  the  harmonists  in  their 
progrress  through  the  Gospels,  there  was  less  room  for  material 

>  Bee  the  BiBLioonAraiCAL  Appindix  to  the  lecond  Volntne,  Part  I. 
Cbap.  II.  Sect.  1L— IV.  for  an  account  of  Uie»«  and  of  the  Uannonioi  of 
Ibe  Gospel,  or  of  puticuiar  bookc  of  the  New  Testament. 


deviations  in  their  plan  and  method.  But  in  the  harmonies 
of  the  latter  kind  we  meet  with  considerable  variations, 
because,  though  the  authors  of  them  are  unanimous  in  their 
principle,  they  are  at  variance  in  the  application  of  it;  andy 
though  they  agree  in  making  transpositions,  by  which  they 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  harmonists  of  the  firbt  class, 
yet  \\wy  do  not  always  make  the  same  transpositions.  Some, 
for  instance,  have  supposed,  as  Chemnitz,  Archbishop  New- 
come,  and  other  harmonists  of  this  class  have  done,  that  Su 
Matthew  has  mostly  neglected  chronological  order,  while 
oth<>.rs,  as  Beng^el  and  Bertling,  have  supposed,  that  he  has 
in  general  retained  it.  Hence,  though  they  have  all  the  same 
object  in  view,  namely,  to  make  a  chronological  harmony,  or 
to  arrange  the  events,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as 
neariy  as  possible  according  to  the  order  of  the  time  in  which 
the  evenU  happened,  they  have  adopted  different  modes  of 
producing  this  effect.  For  in  some  narmonies  the  order  f>f 
St.  Matthew  is  inverted,  and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St. 
Mark,  while  in  other  harmonies  St.  Mark^s  order  is  inyerred, 
and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  Some  har- 
monists again  suppose,  that  all  the  evangelists  have  neglected 
chronological  order,  while  others  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  though  the  question,  which  of  the 
evangelists  should  be  excepted,  likewise  affords  matter  of 
debate.  And  even  those  harmonists,  who  agree  as  to  the 
Gospel  or  Gospels,  in  which  transpositions  should  be  made, 
differ  in  respect  to  the  particular  parts  where  these  trans- 
positions ought  to  take  place.*^ 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  the  evidences  and  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament,*  however,  is  of  opinion  that  tl>e  evan- 
gelists did  not  design  to  adhere  to  the  order  of  time  in  writing 
their  respective  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
puroose  with  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written,  he  re- 
marks, appears  to  have  been,  not  a  regular  chronologically 
disposed  history  of  the  life,  ministry,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  collection  of  such  a  body  of  well-authenticated 
facts,  as  might  disclose  the  nature,  ana  form  suflficient  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This,  he  thinks,  is  obvious  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  evangelists  generally  place  together 
the  facts  narrated.  "  That  manner  is  such  as  completely  to 
effect  the  latter,  but  not  the  former,  purpose.  There  are  no 
marks  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of^any  of  the  evangelists, 
to  give  to  their  narratives  a  regiular  chronological  order. 
While,  in  jreneral,  there  are  no  indications  of  the  succession 
and  proximity  of  the  events  narrated,  but  from  their  being 
prior,^  or  posterior,  and  contiguous  in  the  narrative,  or  from 
such  indefinite  expressions  as  rcrt,  inouf,  m  rtuc  i/uu^iuc  mwntcy  w 
flum*  Ttf  MMfm,  n  t«  Ji«id<!f jk,  /ufrtt  Tovrat ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  occurs,  that  the  events  which  one  evangelist  re- 
lates as  in  immediate  succession,  are  noticed  by  himself  to 
be  not  contiguous  in  tiine,  and  are  put  down  by  another, 
with  some  of  the  intervening  transactions  interposed.  Than 
evidence  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  pMrpose  of  a  history,  no 
declaration  by  the  writer  can  be  more  satisfactory.  Such 
declaration,  unless  perfectly  explicit,  may  re()uire  to  be 
modified  by  what  his  work  bears  within  itself  of  its  purpose. 
But  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  evidence,  deduced  from 
such  facts  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

"  Against  this  evidence,  too,  there  is  no  contrary  declaration 
to  be  weighed.  The  evangelist,  John  (xx.  30, 31.),  expressly 
asserts  that  the  purpose  of  his  writing  was  to  make  such  a 
selection  of  facts  as  might  be  good  ground  of  faith  in  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  he  nowhere  afi[irms  the 
chronological  order  of  the  selection.  Luke,  also,  thus  declares 
the  purpose  of  his  writing  to  Theophilus  :^-'\ftt  mv>mk  ir^  i* 
»*7j»;t»6»c  Kcym  rm  mjr^*)jm  (Luke  i.  4.),  and  the  expression 
in  the  preceding  verse,  EJi.^  x  fiu^  jrAftatcxuAnxtn  *n6n  m^o 
AMf'.^y  M,xbt^(  a-u  yft-^-auj  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  that 
purpose.  For  this  purpose,  thus  distinctly  expressea  by  two 
of  the  evangelists,  ana  evident  from  the  manner  of  writing 
common  to  them  all,  it  was  assuredly  necessary  that,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  should  furnish  us  with  such  in- 
formation, as  might  enable  us  to  refer  the  facts  in  the  Gospel 
history  to  a  certain  country,  and  a  certain  period  in  the  history 
of  the  worid.  Without  this,  the  Gospels  would  not  have 
afforded  the  proper  means  for  distinguishing  them  from 
fictitious  histories ;  and  hence,  could  not  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
This  it  was  possible  to  do,  either  formally  by  dates,  such  as 

«  Mic)iaelis'B  Introduction,  vol  lit.  part  it.  p.  4h, 

>  The  ReT.  Dr.  Cook,  in  his  Inqiilrv  Into  itie  Bookf  of  tbs  New  T^s» 
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are  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  Lttke^s  Grospel ;  or  by  allusions  to  known  places,  persons, 
and  circumstances,  to  be  learnt  from  other  histories.  Of  these 
two  modes,  the  evangelists,  with  a  few  exceptions,  follow 
the  latter ;  natural  to  men  writing  immediately  for  contem- 
poraries, upon  or  near  the  scene  of  tne  events ;  and  conformable 
to  the  usual  simplicitjr  by  which  their  whole  style  is  pervaded. 
But  for  this  puipose,  it  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  frame 
regular  chronological  narratives ;  and  accordingrly  what  was 
not  necessary,  has  not  been  effected ;  the  connections  carrying 
forward  the  arranj^ment  of  events  in  the  Gospels,  being  not 
merely  those  of  time,  but  of  the  various  associations,  such  as 
sirailaritjT  in  the  facts  themselves,  vicinity  of  place,  &c.  by 
which  it  is  possible  that  the  human  mind  may  oe  miided,  in 
recollecting  and  classifying  things  that  are  past.  And  such, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  impression  made  on  most 
readers  by  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  As  we  read 
them,  we  have  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  carrying  us 
ultimately  forward,  from  preceding  to  subsequent  events,  3ret, 
occasionally,  over  intervals  of  time  concerning  which  nothing 
has  been  recorded,  or  with  deviations  from  the  chronological 
order ;  thus  rendering  it  difficult,  or  impos^^ible,  to  make  one 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  whole  Gospel  history,  in 
which  each  event  shall  obtain,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
account  of  each  evangelist,  its  proper  chronological  place.'*> 

Amid  this  diversity  of  opinions,  supported  as  each  is  by 
the  most  ingenious  arguments  which  its  author  could  pro- 
duce, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  very  probable  hypothesis  last  stated,  concerning  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  evangelists  wrote,  we  certainly  g^et  rid, 
and  in  the  fairest  way,  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  tiie 
two  classes  of  authors  of  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  above 
noticed  have  to  combat.  As  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
reader  will  enable  him  to  determine  for  himself  which  of 
these  hypotheses  to  adopt,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  Bishop 
Marsh  recommends  Griesbach's  Synopsis  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  as  preferable  to  every  other  harmony  extant.' 

2.  Very  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  com- 
pilers of  harmonies,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  Christ's 
public  ministry ;  whence  a  corresponding  diversity  has  neces- 
sarily arisen  in  the  disposition  of  their  respective  harmonies. 
Dunn?  the  first  three  centuries,  the  common  opinion  was, 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  only  one  year,  or  at  furthest 
one  year  and  four  months.  Early  in  the  fourth  century, 
Eusebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  maintained  that  it 
continued  between  three  and  four  years :  this  opinion  was 
eenerally  received,  though  the  ancient  opinion  was  retained 
by  Augustine.  During  the  middle  ages,  no  further  inquiries 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  tliis  subject ;  and,  after  the  Re- 
formation, all  the  harmonizers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  assumed  it  for  certain  that  Christ's  ministry  lasted 
between  three  and  four  years.  Bengel,  however,  in  nis  Ger- 
man Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  published  at  Tubingen  in  1736, 
reduced  it  to  two  years ;  and,. three  years  before,  Mr.  Mann, 
in  his  essay  *'0f  the  true  Years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of 
Christ*'  (London,  1733,  8vo.),  revived  the  ancient  opinion 
that  it  lasted  only  one  year.  This  was  also  followed  by  Dr. 
Pri^tley  in  his  Greek  and  English  Harmonies.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Eusebius  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome, 
who  maintained  that  one  year  was  Sy  far  too  short  a  period 
for  the  several  progresses  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the 
transactions  connected  with  them ;  and  Bishop  Marsh  ob- 
serves, that  the  Gospel  of  John  presents  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  confine  Christ's  mi- 

i  Dr.  Cook's  Inqufrr,  pp.  211—214. 

•  Michaelis'8  Introduction,  vol.  Hi.  part  H.  p.  47.  Michaelii  has  gi^^n  a 
barmonized  table  of  the  four  Gospels  (Introd.  vol.  iU.  part  1.  pp.  37—83.); 
which  Bishop  Marsh  (part  ii.  p.  67.)  pronounces  to  be  a  very  useful  one, 
considered  aa  a  general  index  to  the  four  Gospels.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
reprinted  MichaeTis's  harmonized  table  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Ctospels ;  observing  that  it  is  useful  to  the  reader  of  them,  In  iMinting 
out  where  the  same  transaction  is  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  what  they 
have  in  common,  and  what  Is  peculiar  to  each.  Michaelis  has  generally 
followed  Mailhew's  account,  with  which  the  narratives  of  the  other  evan- 
gelists are  collated.  In  1821,  an  English  Harmony  was  compiled  by,  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of,  Thomas  Bowlbs,  Esg.  (for  private  distribution 
only),  entitled  "  Diatessaron,  or  the  History  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
compiled  from  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  the  Translation  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  in  the  Order  adopted  by  John  David  Michaelis,  London,"  Bvo. 
In  this  beautifully  executed  volume  the  compiler  has  made  some  slight 
variations  from  the  order  of  tlma  IbUon  id  by  Michaelia  in  the  harmonized 
table  Jitft  mendoned. 


nistry  to  one  year.  For,  in  order  to  effect  this  pnrpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  omissions  and  transpositions  in  St.  John^s 
Gosp^,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  criticism . 
but  are  attempted  merely  to  support  a  previously  assumed 
hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  opinion, 
which  makea  Christ's  ministry  to  have  continued  three  years 
(and  which  receives  no  support  whatever  from  the  first  three 
Gospels),  cannot  be  satisfactorily  proved  even  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  Saint  John,  who  at  the  utmost  has  noticed,  or  at  least 
named,  only  three  distinct  passovers.' 

Another  opinion  was  announced,  with  equal  modesty  and 
learning,  in  a  dissertation  on  ''The  Chronology  of  our 
Saviours  Life,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.  A.  (Cambridge, 
1819,  8vo.)  The  results  of  his  investigation  (which  depends 
.on  minute  chronological  and  critical  diKcussions  that  do  not 
admit  of  abridgment)  are,  that  Herod  died  in  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  4711;  and,  consequently,  that  the  birth  of 
Christ  took  place  a.  j.  p.  4709,  in  the  spring  (probably  in  the 
month  of  April  or  May)  ;  Uiat  his  baptism  was  performed  in 
or  about  the  month  of  November,  a,  j.  p.  4739,  during  the 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  that,  agreeably  to  the  indi- 
cations of  time  contained  in  Saint  John's  Gospel,  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  through  three  passovers,  or  (too  years 
and  a  half;  and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month  Nisan  (April  15th\  a.  j.  p.  4742. 

From  the  difficulty  of  proaucing  a  harmony,  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  some  eminent  critics  (and  among  them  the 
elegant  and  accomplished  expositor  Gilpin)  have  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  peruse  the  four  several  memoirs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  written  by  the  evangelists,  separately  and  distinctly ; 
and  that,  by  explaining  them  separately,  the  nhjie  becomes 
more  uniform.  Archbishop  Newcome,  however,  has  ably 
vindicated,  and  proved,  the  utility  and  advantage  of  har- 
monies ;  and  with  his  observations  the  present  chapter  shall 
conclude.    A  harmony,  he  remarks,  has  the  following  uses  :•— > 

By  the  juxta-poeition  of  parallel  passages,  it  is  often  the 
best  comment ;  and  it  cannot  but  greatly  alleviate  the 
reader's  trouble,  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  the  phraseology 
and  manner  of  the  evangelists.  It  also  shows  that  Mark, 
who  inserts  much  new  matter,  did  not  epitomize  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew ;  and  it  afiTords  plain  indications,  from  the  addi- 
tions and  omissions  in  John's  Gospel,  that  his  was  designed 
to  be  a  supnlemental  history.  Further,  a  harmony  in  many 
instances  illustrates  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  and 
works.  Thus,  previously  to  the  call  of  the  four  apostles 
(Mark  i.  16 — ^20.^  Andrew  had  been  the  Baptist's  disciple, 
and  had  received  his  testimony  to  Jesus  (John  i.  35.  40.) : 
Peter  had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  Andrew  his  brother 
(John  i.  42.)  ;  and  Jesus  had  shown  more  than  human 
knowledge  and  more  than  human  power  (John  i.  48.  ii.  11. 
33.  iii.  2.  iv.  29.  49,  50.)  than  what  had  probably  fallen 
within  the  experience  of  these  disciples,  or  at  least  must 
have  gained  their  belief  on  the  firmest  grounds.  So,  the 
words  of  Christ  (John  v.  21.  25.)  are  prophetically  spoken 
before  he  had  raised  any  from  the  dead ;  and  his  reproofs 
(Matt.  xii.  34.  Mark  vii.  6.)  are  uttered  after  he  had  wrought 
miracles,  during  two  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jewish  rulers  early  awakened  by  the  call  of 
the  twelve  apostles  to  a  stated  attendance.    This  event  took 

Slace  after  our  Lord  had  celebrated  his  second  passover  at 
erusalem,  and  when  he  was  about  to  absent  himself  from 
that  city  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  months.  In  like 
manner,  the  seventy  were  not  sent  forth  to  show,  throughout 
a  wide  tract  of  country,  with  what  wisdom  and  power  their 
Master  endued  them,  till  within  about  six  months  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion ;  and  the  scene  of  raising  the  dead,  a  kind 
of  miracle  which  would  have  exasperated  his  enemies  in 
proportion  as  it  tended  to  exalt  his  prophetic  character,  was 
remote  from  Jerusalem,  till  the  last  passover  approached* 
Lastly,  strong  presumptions  of  the  inspiration  of  tne  evange- 
lists arise  from  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  Gospels,  from 
their  being  so  wonderfully  supplemental  to  each  other,  in 
passages  reconcilable  only  by  tne  sug^stion  of  a  seemingly 
indifferent  circumstance,  and  from  their  real  agreement  in  the 
midst  of  a  aeeming  disagreement,  "  Truth,  like  honesty,  often 
neglects  appearances :  tiypocrisy  and  imposture  are  always 
guarded."* 

•  Micbaeli8*s  Introdaetfon,  voL  ILpart  ii.  p.  66. 

*  West  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  278.    (London  edit  18Q7.  8vo.) 
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ON   THE   8ENSS    OF   SCRIPTURB. 


SECTION  I. 

OR  THE   MKAinifO  OF  VORIMI. 

I.  J^ahtre  o/fTordt.— 11.  The  Seme  ef  Scripture  defined:  1.  The  literal  Senee  i — ^2.  Hie  dUegoricaly  typical^  and  para- 
bolical Setue  ;^3.  The  moral  Senee  of  Profeooor  Kant  ohovn  to  be  deotitute  of  Foundation  / — i.  The  DeclarationM  of 
Jeouo  Chriot  and  hio  Jlpootleo  are  itot  an  Accommodation  to  popular  Opinion  and  Prejudice. 

have  departed  from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  troth  ?  Few 
persons,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  m  this  enlightened 
age,  sufficiently  hardy  to  maintain  the  affirmatiye.* 

II.  Thk  Sense  or  'scripture  defined. 

1.  The  Literal  Sense  of  any  place  of  Scriptnie  is  that 
which  the  words  signify,  or  require,  in  their  natural  and  pro- 
per acceptation,  without  any  trope,  metaphor,  or  figure,  and 
abstracted  from  any  mystic  meaning:  thus,  in 

Gen.  i.  1.  We  read  that  Go  J  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  Thew  words  mean  what  they  literally  iinpoit,  and  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter.  So,  in  John  z.  30.  we 
read,  /  and  the  Father  are  one  ;  in  which  penage  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  his  equality  with  God  the  Father,  are  so  distinctlj 
and  unequivocally  asserted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conociTe  how 
any  other  than  its  proper  and  literal  meaning  could  erer  be  given 
to  it. 

The  literal  sense  has  also  been  termed  the  grammaticad 
sense ;  the  term  grammatical  having  the  same  reference  to  the 
Greek  language  as  the  term  literal  to  the  Latin,  both  referring 
to  the  elements  of  a  word.  Words  may  also  be  taken  pro- 
perly and  physically,  as  in  John  i.  6.  Inere  woe  a  man  trAose 
name  was  John :  this  is  called  the  proper  literal  sense.  When, 
however,  words  are  taken  metaphorically  and  figuratively, 
that  is,  are  diverted  to  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  naturaHy 
denote,  but  which  they  nevertheless  intend  under  some  figure 
or  form  of  speech,— 4is  when  the  properties  of  one  person  or 
thing  are  attributed  to  another, — this  is  termed  the  trcpiealoi 
figurative  sense.' 

**  Thus,  when  hardnea  is  applied  to  etene^  the  expression  is 
used  literally,  in  its  proper  and  natural  signification : — ^when  it  is 
applied  to  the  heart,  it  is  xkoed  figuratively,  or  in  an  improper 
acceptation.  Yet,  the  sense,  allowing  for  the  change  of  subject, 
is  virtually  the  same,  its  application  being  only  transferred  from 
a  physical  to  a  moral  quali^."'*  An  example  of  this  kind  occnis 
in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  and  xi.  19.,  where  the  heart  of  otene  de- 
notes a  hard  obdurate  heart,  regardless  of  divine  admonitions, 
and  the  heart  offieoh  signifies  a  tender  heart,  susceptible  of  the 
best  and  holiest  impressions.  In  like  maimer,  in  Zech.  vii.  IS., 
the  obdurate  Jevrs  are  said  to  have  made  their  hearts  as  an  ada^ 
mant  otone»  Numerous  similar  expressions  oocui  in  the  New 
as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Luke  xiiL  38.  John  i. 

•  KelUii  Elements  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  p.  12.  On  this  subject  the 
r«ader  may  codsuU  M.  Winterberg's  "  Prolusto  de  tnterpretsiione  unicA, 
unicA,  et  certa  persuftsionis  de  doctrs  relt|[lonie  Teritste  et  amic»  con> 
■ensionis  caUaft^ "  in  Vplthuaen's  and  Kuinbel's  Commentationes  Tbeolo- 
gictt,  vol.  tv.  pp.  420—438. 

>  "  Tlie  tropical  sense  is  no  other  thsa  the  figurative  sense.  As  we 
say,  in  lanauage  derived  flrom  the  Oreek,  that  a  tit^  is  used  when  a  word 
is  turned  from  its  literal  or  grammalJcal  sense ;  so  we  aav,  in  langoaite 
derived  from  the  Latin,  that  a^^«»re  is  then  used,  because  in  such  cases 
the  meaning  of  the  word  asaumes  a  nem  form.  The  same  opposition, 
therefore,  which  is  expressed  by  the  terms  literal  sense  snd  figurative 
sense,  is  expressed  also  by  the  terms  gramwuUieal  sense  sod  tropical 
Be."  Bishop  Marsh's  Lect  part  iii.  p.  67. 
Bishop  VanoiUdert's  Bsmp-Xeci.  p.ZA 


Man,  beinpr  formed  for  society,  has  receiyed  from  his 
Creator  the  faculty  of  communicating  to  his  fellow-men,  by 
means  of  certain  signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  his  mind. 
Hence,  his  organs  of  speech  are  so  constructed,  that  he  is 
capable  of  forming  certain  articulate  sounds,  expressive  of 
his  conceptions;  and  these,  being  fitly  disposed  together, 
constitute  discourse:  which,  whether  it  be  pronounced  or 
written,  must  necessarily  possess  the  power  of  declaring  to 
others  what  he  wishes  they  should  understand. 

I.  The  vehicles,  or  signs,  by  which  men  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  are  termed  words;  whether 
these  are  orally  uttered,  or  described  by  written  charactera, 
tlie  idea,  or  notion,  attached  to  any  word,  is  its  signhtica- 
noN ;  and  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  several  words 
connected  toj^ther,— that  is,  in  entire  sentences  and  proposi- 
tions, and  which  ideas  are  produced  in  the  minds  of  othere, — 
are  called  the  sense  or  proper  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  if 
a  pereon  utter  certain  words,  to  which  another  individual 
attaches  the  same  idea  as  the  speaker,  he  is  said  to  under- 
stand  the  latter,  or  to  comprehend  the  aenae  of  his  words.  If 
we  transfer  this  to  sacred  subjects,  we  may  define  the  eente 
of  Scripture  to  be  that  conception  of  its  meaning,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  underetanding  of  man,  by  meane 
of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  means  of  the  ideas  com- 
prised in  those  words.^ 

EyiRT  WOBD  MUST  HAyC  80MI  MEANING. 

Although  in  eyery  language  there  are  yery  many  words 
which  admit  of  several  meaninga,  yet  in  common  parlance 
there  is  only  one  friM  sense  attached  to  any  word ;  which  sense 
it  indicated  by  the  connection  and  series  of  the  discourse,  by 
its  subject-matter,  by  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or 
by  some  other  adjuncts,  unless  any  ambiguity  be  purposely 
intended.  That  the  same  usage  ootains  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings there  is  no  doubt  whateyer.  In  fact,  the  perepicuity  of  the 
Scriptures  requires  this  unity  and  simplicity  of  sense  m  order 
to  render  intelligible  to  man  the  design  of  their  Great  Author, 
which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiplicity  of  senses 
were  admitted.  In  all  other  writings,  indeed,  besides  the 
Scriptures,  before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we  expect 
to  find  one  single  determinate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to 
the  words ;  from  which  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have 
attained  their  true  meaning,  and  underetand  what  the  authora 
intended  to  say.  Further,  in  common  life,  no  prudent  and 
eontcieniioue  pereon,  who  either  commits  his  sentiments  to 
writing  or  uttere  any  thing,  intends  that  a  divereity  of  mean- 
ings should  be  attached  to  what  he  writes  or  says ;  and,  con- 
sequently, neither  his  readere,  nor  those  who  hear  him,  affix 
to  It  any  other  than  the  true  and  obvious  sense.  Now,  if 
•Qch  be  the  practice  in  all  fair  and  upright  intereourse  be- 
tween man  and  man,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
God,  who  has  graciously  youchsafed  to  employ  the  ministry 
of  men  in  order  to  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  should 
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S9.  and  jy,  5. ;  where  Herod,  for  his  craftiness  and  cruelty  is 
termed  a  fox  ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  called  the  Lamb  of 
Godf  because  to  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  the  lamb,  which  was  ofiered  every  morning  and 
evening,  had  a  typical  reference ;  he  is  also  called  a  vtntf,  as  all 
true  Christians  are  designated  the  branchet,  to  intimate  that 
Christ  is  the  support  of  the  whole  church,  and  of  every  particular 
belieiier, — that,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
are  all  implanted  and  grafted  into  him,  that  is,  united  to  him  by 
true  faith  and  sincere  love,  and  that  they  all  derive  spiritual 
life  and  vigour  from  him.  It  were  unneoeasaiy  to  multiply  exam- 
ples of  this  kind,  as  every  diligent  reader  of  the  Word  of  God 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  recollect  them. 

Further,  the  literal  sense  has  been  called  the  Historical 
Sense,  as  conyeying  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  phrases 
used  by  a  writer  at  a  certain  time. 

Thus,  in  the  more  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
word  i«/m  or  Ulandt  signifies  every  inhabited  region,  particu- 
larly all  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
seats  of  Japhet's  posterity,  viz.  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Europe,  together  with  some  other  regions.  Of  this 
sense  of  the  word  we  have  examples  in  Gen.  x.  5.  Isa.  xi.  11. 
XX.  6.  xxiiL  6.  xxiv.  15.  xliL  15.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezek.  xxvi.  15.  18. 
xxviL  3 — 7.  15.  35.  But,  in  a  later  age,  it  denotes  islands  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  in  Esther  x.  1.,  and,  perhaps,  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 
(marginal  rendering.)^  Again,  the  phrase,  to  pottett  or  inherit 
the  land,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  we  consider  it  hiatorically,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  means  simply,  to  hold  the  secure 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  promised  land ;  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  phrase  to  "foUov  Chritt**  must  in  like* 
manner  be  understood  hiatoricaUtf  in  some  passages  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  implying  no  more  than  that  the  persons  there  mentioned 
followed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  hb  progresses,  and  were  audi- 
tors of  his  public  instructions,  precisely  as  the  apostles  followed 
him  from  place  to  place,  and  heard  his  doctrine.' 

Interpreters  now  speak  of  the  true  sense  of  a  passage,  by 
calling  it  the Grammatico-Historical  Sense;  and  exegesis, 
founded  on  the  nature  of  language,  is  called  grammatico-his- 
torical.  The  object  in  using  this  compound  name  is,  to  show 
that  both  grammatical  and  historical  considerations  are  em- 
ployed in  making  out  the  sense  of  a  word  or  passage. 

2.  Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  of 
a  passage,  whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  there 
is  attached  to  it  a  more  remote  or  recondite  meaning,  this  is 
termed  the  Mediate,  Spiritual,  or  Mystical  Sense  ;'  and 
this  sense  is  founded,  not  on  a  transfer  of  words  from  one 
signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  application  of  the 
matter  itself  to  a  different  subject. 

Thus,  what  is  said  literally  in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  and  Levit.  xvi. 
concerning  the  high-priest's  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place  on 
the  day  of  expiation,  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  we  are  taught 
by  St  Paul  to  understand  tpiritxially  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  presence  of  God  with  his  own  blood.  (Heb.  ix. 
7—20.) 

llie  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  has  frequently  been  divided 
into  allegorieai^  tyfnealy  and  parabolieaL  The  reason  of  this 
mode  of  classifications,  as  well  as  of  some  other  minor  dis- 
tinctions, does  not  suflSciently  appear.  Since,  however,  it  has 
obtained  a  place  in  almost  every  treatise  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  define  and  illus- 
trate these  senses  by  a  few  examples. 

( 1 .)  The  Allegorical  Sense  is,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
besides  the  literal  sense,  signify  any  thing  belonging  to  faith 
or  npiritual  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  sense  which  is  required  rightly  to  understand  GaL 
iv.  24.  &  rtfA  fT*rt9  axxiQ4pu//<»fit,  which  thingt  are  aUegorically 

1  Jahn,  Enchiridion  Henneneaticn  Geoenlis,  p.  21^  who  cites  Michae1ia*a 
Spicilegium  Geofrraphie  Hcbrcae  Ezter>Bj)art  i.  pp.  131—143.,  and  alao  bia 
SiipplemcDrum  ad  Lexira  Hebraica,  pp.  68,  69. 

•  Manjr  additional  insiancea  might  be  offered,  if  the  limits  of  this  work 
would  permit.  The  reader,  who  la  deairoua  of  fully  InveatiKatinf  the 
historic  sense  of  Scripture,  will  derhre  much  aolid  benefit  from  Dr.  Storr'a 
Disquiaition  de  Sensu  Hintorico,  in  toI.  I.  (pp.  1—88.)  of  hia  "Opuacula 
Academica  ad  Interpretatiooem  Libronim  Sacrorum  pertinentia,"  8vo. 
Tubingen,  1796. 

>  "  Dicitur  mysticaa,"  si^a  a  learned  and  sensible  writer  of  the  Romish 
eommunion,  "  a  a(»»,  elaudo;  quia  licet  non  semper  fldei  myateria  compre- 
hendat,  magia  tamen  occultua,  et  clauaaa  eat,  quam  literalia,  qui  per  verba 
rite  inteUecta  faciliua  Innoteacit."  Adami  viaer,  Hermeneutlca  Sacra 
Novi  Teatamenti,  para  ii.  pp.  51,  S2.  See  alao  Jahn'a  Enchiridion  Herme- 
neoticaB  Generalla,  pp.  41,  42.  i  and  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lee- 
tores,  p.  222. 


epoken,  or  which  thinge  are  thut  allegorized  by  me  ;  that  is, 
under  the  veil  of  the  literal  sense  they  further  contain  a  spiritual 
or  mystical  sense. 

(2.)  The  Typical  Sense  is,  when,  under  external  objects 
or  prophetic  yisions,  secret  things,  whether  present  or  future, 
are  represented  ;  especially  when  certain  transactions,  record- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  presignify  or  adumbrate  those  related 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Thus,  in  Psal.  xcv.  11.,  the  words  '*  they  ehouldnot  enter  into 
my  re»t"  literally  understood,  signi^  the  entrance  of  the  Israelite 
into  the  promised  land ;  but,  spiritually  and  typically,  the  entering 
into  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of  heaven,  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Christ,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chapters  iiL  and  iv. 

(3,^  The  Parabolical  Sense  is,  when,  besides  the  plaii 
and  ODvious  meaning  of  the  thing  related,  an  occult  or  spi- 
litual  sense  is  intended.  As  this  chiefly  occurs  in  passages 
of  a  moral  tendency,  the  parabolic  has  by  some  writers  been 
termed  the  moral  or  tropological  sense. 

Of  this  description  is  the  parable  of  the  talents:  the  design  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  duties  which  men  are  called  to  perform 
are  suited  to  their  situations  and  the  talents  which  they  severally 
receive ;  that  whatever  a  good  man  possesses  he  has  received  from 
GdS,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  improve  that  good ;  and  that  the 
grace  and  temporal  mercies  of  God  are  suited  to  the  power 
which  a  man  has  of  improving  them.  Thus,  also,  the  injunction 
in  Deut  xxv.  4.,  relative  to  muzzling  the  ox  while  treading  out 
the  com,  is  explained  by  Saint  Paul  with  reference  to  the  right 
of  maintenance  of  ministers  of  the  GospeL  (1  Cor.  ix.  9 — 11.) 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  each  of  the  different 
senses  here  mentioned ;  But  as  they  have  all  one  common 
foundation,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  others 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  when  stating  the  rules 
for  interpreting  the  sense  of  Scripture  after  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, tne  instances  above  quoted  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
distinctions  subsisting  between  them.^ 

3.  The  Moral  Sense  or  interpretation,  advocated  by  the 
late  Professor  Kant  of  Berlin  (whose  philosophical  system 
has  obtained  many  followers  on  the  Continent),  consists  in 
setting  aside  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical  inter- 
pretation, and  attributing  a  moral  meaning  to  those  passsiges 
of  Scripture,  which,  agreeably  to  grammatical  interpretation, 
contain  nothing  coincident  with  the  moral  dictates  of  un- 
assisted reason.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  nothing  more 
is  necessary,  than  that  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  moral  meaning 
to  the  passage ; — ^it  is  of  little  moment  how  forced  or  unnaturu 
it  may  be.  Against  this  mode  of  interpretation  (which  is 
here  noticed  in  order  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard)  the 
following  weighty  objections  have  been  urged : — 

(1.)  Such  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  an  interpretation ;  for  this  moral  interpreter  does 
not  inquire,  what  the  Scriptures  actually  do  teach  by  their 
own  declarations,  but  what  they  ought  to  teach,  agreeably  to 
his  opinions. 

(3.)  The  principle  is  incorrect,  which  is  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  this  mode  of  interpretation ;  viz.  that  the  grammatical 
sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  cannot  be  admitted,  or  at  lea.st 
is  of  no  use  in  ethics,  whenever  it  contains  a  sentiment  which 
reason  alone  could  not  discover  and  substantiate. 

(3.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  altogether  unneces- 
saiy ;  for  the  Bible  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  instruction 
in  religion  and  morality,  if  its  precepts  are  construed  as 
applying  directly  or  by  consequence  to  the  moral  necessities 
of  every  man.  And  although  there  are  passages  of  difficult 
explanation  in  the  Bible,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  antiquity  and  peculiar  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  in 
most  instances  these  passages  do  not  relate  to  doctrines ;  and 
when  they  do,  the  doctrines  in  question  are  generaJly  taught 
in  other  and  plainer  passages. 

(4.)  As,  on  this  plan,  the  mere  possibility  of  attaching  a 

«  Bauer,  Henn.  Sacr.  pp.  13—44.  Viaer,  Hermeneatlca  Sacra,  Nov. 
Teat,  para  ii.  pp.  1—150.    J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Institotionea  Hermeneaticie  Sacrn, 

B?.  122—132.  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  cap.  iii.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  633—638.) 
meati  Institutio  Ihterpretia  Novi  Teat.  pp.  11—30.  (4th  edit.)  fiflori  Acroaees 
Academic tc  auper  Hermeneutlca  Nov.  Teat.  torn.  i.  pp.  27—73.  J.  B. 
CarpzoTJi,  Prime  Linen  Herm.  Sac.  p.  21.    Alber,  Inatitutionea  Hermeneo- 


§p.  3^5—396.  Tiio  two  writera  last  cited  liave  illustrated  the  aenae  o? 
cripture,  by  applying  it  to  the  diacuaaion  of  some  im|y>rtant  controveniial 
pointa  between  Proteatanta  and  Romanists,  which  the  limiu  of  a  practical 
work  will  not  admit  of  being  noticed 
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moral  import  tea  text  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  considering 
it  as  a  true  signification ;  almost  every  passage  must  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  multitude  of  interpretations,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  reign  of  the  mystical  and  allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation,  which  has  long  since  been  exploded.  This 
must  produce  confusion  in  religious  instruction,  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  a  suspicion  as  to  its  divine 
authority ;  for  this  must  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  moral  of 
interpretation  on  the  majority  of  minds. 

(5.)  Lastly,  if  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  should  prevail,  it  is  not  seen  now  insincerity 
and  deceit,  on  the  part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be  detected  and 
eicposed.i 

4.  Equally  untenable  is  the  hypothesis  of  some  modern 
critics,  tnat  the  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  relative  to  the  Messiah,  given  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
bis  apostles,  are  a  doctrinal  Accommodation  to  the  Opi- 
nions AND  Prejudices  of  the  Jews.' 

Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  widely  in  the  Proteetant 
churches  of  Germany,  that  die  Old  Testament  contains  very  few 
passages,  or  none  at  all,  which  treat  literally  and  properly  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  all  or  most  of  the  passages  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  are  used  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  In  support 
of  this  theory,  its  advocates  have  offered  the  following  reasons  ; — 
The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  much  given  to  the 
allegortcal  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Even  after  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had 
become  universal  among  them,  they  had  eagerly  searched  the 
Old  Testament  for  every  thing,  which  in  the  least  favoured  this 
expectation  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  their  allegorical  interpretation, 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  Scriptures  seem  to  contain 
predictions  respecting  a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  (these 
theorists  affirm)  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  pursue  the  same 
method,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  the  Jews 
Co  a  better  knowledge  of  religion. 

But  in  this  statement  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  erroneous  and  exaggerated ;  for, 

1.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  can- 
not  be  historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  hb  apostles^ 

Although  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  hearers  of  Jesus  often  appealed  to  the 
Old  Testament,  yet  they  ^ve  no  indication  of  the  allegorical  iutcrpretaiion ; 
even  Josephiis  has  nothing  of  It.  The  Platonic  Jcwsof  E^jypt  began  in  the 
firat  century,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Tes- 
tament allegorically.  Pliilo  of  Alexandria  was  distinguished  among  those 
Jews  who  practised  this  method  ;  and  he  defends  it  as  something  new  and 
before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  other  Jews.*  Jesus 
was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  comply  with 
a  prevailing  custom  of  allegorical  interpretation ;  for  this  method  did  not 
prevail  at  that  time  among  tne  Jews,  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Jesus 
taught  Moreover,  the  representations  contained  in  the  worics of  Philo  and 
Josephus  differ,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  If,  however,  some  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did  coincide  with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Jews,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  must  therefore  have  been  erroneous.  So  far  as 
these  Jewish  opinions  were  correct,  they  were  worthy  of  the  approbation 
of  Jesus;  and  tne  providence  of  God  may,  by  previous  intimations  of  them, 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  recepUon  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

(3.)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  make  a 
'  clear  distinction  between  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation 
•f  the  Old  Testament 

When  they  do  use  the  allegorfcal  method,  they  either  say  expressly, 
"These  things  may  be  allegorized"  (Gal.  iv.  24.);  or  they  show  it  bv  the 
context,  or  by  prefixing  some  particle  of  comparison ;  for  instance,  wo-srip 
or  »s^a>(  (<u)  in  John  iii.  14.  and  Matt.  xii.  40.  But  they  express  them- 
selves very  differently  in  texts,  which  they  quote  as  literal  prophecy  for 
the  purpose  uf  proof. 

(3.)  If  the  apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
instructions  which  they  gave  to  the  Gentiles,  it  does  not  follow 
either  that  they  believed  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  or  that  they  did  not  seriously  consider  the  passages  which 
they  cited  as  predictions,  in  their  instruction  to  the  Jews,  to  be 
really  such.    The  reason  why  the  apostles  omitted  these  al- 

»  Schmuclcer's  Elementary  Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  272, 
273.  (Andover,  North  America,  1B27.)  Alber,  Instituiioues  HermeneuL 
Nov  Tpst  vol.  i.  pp.  90—93, 

•  Knapp's  Lectures  on  Chrisftan  Theology,  vol.  H.  pp.  157— l."®.  (New 
York,  1833.)  Scbmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  230.  Dr. 
l!1ttmaD  has  exammed  and  refuted  at  considerable  length  the  theory  of 
accommodation ;  and  has  most  convincingly  shown,  that  it  is  a  mode  of  in- 
terpretation altogether  unexampled,  deceprive,  and  fallacious,  manifestly 
uncertain,  and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  pernicious.  See  the 
Preface  to  his  Mnlotemata  Sacni,  sive  Commentarius  in  Evangeliam  Jo- 
bannis,  pp.  xiv.— xxi. 

»  PbUo  de  Confusione  LInguarnm,  p.  3t7.  et  teq. 


lusions  at  the  commencement  of  the  instructions  which  they 
gave  to  the  heathen,  is  the  same  as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at 
the  present  day  to  omit  them  in  the  same  circumstances.  Their 
Gentile  hearers  and  readers  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible,  and  coald 
not,  of  course,  be  convinced  from  an  unknown  book.  The 
apostles,  however,  gradually  instructed  their  Gentile  converts  in 
the  contents  of  this  book,  and  then  appealed  to  it  as  frequently 
before  them  as  before  Jews  or  converts  from  Judaism.  T*his  is 
proved  by  the  Epistles  and  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  Peter 
says  to  the  heathen  centurion,  Comehus,  after  the  latto-  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  prophets, — To  him  [Jesus]  ffive  aU 
the  prophets  witness,  i&c  (Acts  x.  43.  compared  with  Acts  viii. 
26 — 35.  and  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.) 

(4.)  It  cannot  be  shown  in  general  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  in  compliance  with  the  current  prejudices  of  their  con- 
temporaries, ever  taught  any  thing,  or  seemingly  affirmed  any 
thing  to  be  true,  which  they  themselves  consider  as  false.  (Their 
moral  character  renders  such  a  supposition  inadmissible.)  Neither 
can  it  be  shown,  in  particular,  that  they  adopted  and  authorized 
any  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  themselves 
considered  as  invalid,  merely  because  they  were  common  among 
their  contemporaries. 

Such  compliance  is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  course  of  action  (s«^e 
Matt.  V.  19.  *i3.);  nor  can  it  be  at  all  iustified  on  pure  moral  principles. 
When  therefore  Christ  says  distinctly  in  Matt  xxii.  43.  that  David  by  divine 
revelation  called  the  Messiali  Lord  (Psal.  ex.  IX  he  must  have  believed 
exactly  as  lie  said ;  and  consequently  must  have  admiUed  a  divine  predic- 
tion respectinjc  the  Messiah  in  this  Psalm. 

Hence  it  follows  that  whenever  Jesus  and  his  apostles  expressly 
assent  to  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  build 
proofs  upon  them,  they  themselves  must  have  considered  these 
explanations  ss  just. 

(6.)  The  hypothesis  of  the  theory* of  accommodation,  that 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  propagated  falsehoods  under  the  garb  of 
truth,  is  overturned  by  the  fr^t,  that  miracles  attested  their  high 
authority  as  teachers. 

(6.)  No  such  criteria  can  be  given,  which  shall  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  such  of  their  declarations  as  they  believed 
themselves,  and  those  in  which  they  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  Jews.  The  Scriptures  nowhere 
make  a  distinction  between  what  is  universally  true,  and  what  is 
only  local  or  tempomry.  The  theory  of  accommodation  involves 
the  whole  of  revelation  in  uncertainty. 


SECTION  II. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  INYESTIOATINO  THE  MEANING  Ot  WORDS. 

Since  words  compose  sentences,  and  from  these,  rightlj 
understood,  the  meaning  of  an  author  is  to  be  collected,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  ascertain  the  individual  meaninor  of  words 
before  we  proceed  further  to  investigate  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  woik,  we  may  observe, 
generally,  that  as  the  same  method  and  the  same  principles 
of  interpretation  are  common  botli  to  the  sacred  volume  and 
to  the  productions  of  uninsnired  man,  consequently  the  signi- 
fication of  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  sought  pre^ 
cisely  in  the  same  way,  in  which  the  meaning  of  words  in 
otiier  works  usunlly  is  or  ought  to  be  sought.  Hence  also 
it  follows,  that  the  method  of  investigating  the  sig^nification 
of  words  in  the  Bible  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  in  other 
books,  but  is  in  like  manner  regulated  by  certain  laws,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  languages.  And  since  no  text  of  Scrip 
ture  has  more  than  one  meaning,  we  must  endeavour  to  fin^ 
out  that  one  true  seme  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  investigate  the  sense  of  Homer  or  any  other  ancient 
writer ;  and  in  that  sense,  when  so  ascertained,  we  ought  to 
acquiesce,  unless  by  applying  the  just  rules  of  interpretation, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  nad  been 
mistaken,  and  that  another  is  the  only  just,  true,  and  critical 
sense  of  the  place.  This  principle,  duly  considered,  would 
alone  be  sufncient  for  investigating  the  sense  of  Scripture  ; 
but  as  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  reject  it  altogether, 
and  as  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  generally  expressed,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  it  more  minutely  in  the  following 
observations.* 

•  The  following  rules  arc  chiefly  drawn  from  Ci)ladenins*s  Instttutiones 
Exegeticap,  pp.  238—242. ;  Jalm's  Cnchiridiuu  Ileroicneuticn  Sacrie,  pft  34 
—38. ;  Langii  Hermeneulica  Sacra,  p.  16.  el  «e?. ;  Rainbachii  InMitutiones 
Hermeneuilce  Sacra,  p.  33.  et  *eq. ;  and  Semier's  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem 
Novi  Tcstainenti  Interpretationetn,  p.  179.  etseq.  See  also  J.  E.  Pfeiffer'a 
Inst  Horin.  Sacr.  p.  3^.  etseq. 
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1.  Jitcertain  the  luras  loquendi,  or  notion  affixed  to  a  word 
by  the  pertont  in  general^  by  vhom  the  language  either  is  now 
or  formerly  vat  apoken^  and  especially  in  the  particular  con^ 
uection  in  which  tuch  notion  it  affixed. 

The  meanins  of  a  word  U8«d  by  any  writer  ia  the  nieaninf  affixed  to  it 
Dy  those  for  whom  he  immcdiuMy  wrote.  For  there  is  a  kind  of  naturaj 
cuiupact  between  those  who  write  and  ttiose  who  speak  a  languaf  e ;  by 
which  they  are  mutually  bound  to  use  words  in  a  certain  sense :  he,  there- 
fore,  who  uses  such  word;i  in  a  different  signification,  in  a  manner  violates 
that  compact,  and  is  in  danger  of  leading  men  into  error,  contrary  to  tlie 
desiien  ot  God,  "  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  (I  Tim.  ii.  4.)  The  aids  for  iuvesticating  the  usus 
luqueudi  being  considered  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  la 
observe  in  illustration  of  the  present  canon,  that 

(I.)  The  books  o/ the  Old  and  Nett  Testatnent  are,  each,  to  be  frequently 
and  carefully  read,  and  the  sultjecf  therein  treated  are  to  be  compared 
together,  in  order  that  tee  may  uncertain  the  ineaning  of  tchat  the  author* 
thought  and  vcrote. 

They,  who  wish  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phiioaophical 
notions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient  Grecian  sa^cs,  will 
not  consult  the  later  Platonic  writers,  or  the  scholastic  authors  who  de- 
pended wholly  on  the  authority  of  AriKtoile,  and  whose  knowledge  of  his 
works  was  frequently  very  imperfect,  but  will  rather  peruse  the  writin^a 
of  the  philosophera  themselves :— in  like  manner,  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  to  be  constantly  and  carefully  perused  and  weighed 
by  him,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
important  contents.  For,  while  we  collate  the  expressions  of  each  writer, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  harmonise  those  passages  which  treat  on  the  same 
topics;  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  discover  their  true  sense.  Some 
foreign  biblical  critics,  however  (who,  in  their  seal  to  accommodate  the 
immutable  truths  of  Scripture  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age,  woukJ 
divest  the  Christian  dispeusation  of  its  most  important  doctrines),  have  aa- 
nerted  that,  in  the  intepretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  reference  to  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  excluded.  But,  unless  we  consult  the  latter,  there 
are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  whose  meaning  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
hended. To  mention  only  one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced : 
—in  Gen.  i.  t96,  27.  God  is  said  to  have  created  man  after  his  own  image  : 
this  passage  (which,  it  ahould  be  recollected,  describes  man  in  his  prime- 
trI  state  of  spotless  innocence,  before,  he  became  corrupted  by  the  fall), 
the  divines  in  questkin  affirm*,  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  crtide 
and  imperfect  notk>ns  entertained  by  the  ancient  heathen  naUons  concern- 
iug  the  [>Hty  !>  But,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  communicated 
in  the  New  Testament  (as  we  are  fully  virarranted  to  do  by  the  example  of 
Christ  and  his  inspired  apostlesX  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  divine  image  intended  by  the  sacred  historian ;  viz.  that  it 
consisted  in  righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.  See  Eph.  iv.  21. 
and  Col.  iii.  10. 

(2.)  //  ia  aUo  indispensable  that  tee  lay  aside,  in  mdny  instances,  that 
more  atxurate  knowledge  tehieh  we  possess  of  natural  things,  in  order 
that  we  may  fuUy  enter  into  the  meaning  qf  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
toritings. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  being  altogether  ignorant  of,  or  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with,  many  things,  the  nature  of  which  is  now  Ailly  explored  and 
well  known,  it  were  absurd  to  apply  our  more  perfect  knowledge  to  the 
explanation  of  things  which  are  related  according  to  the  limited  degrees  of 
knowledge  they  possessed.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  according  to  the  Copernican 
svstem  of  the  universe,  which  the  experiments  of  philosophers  have 
shown  to  be  the  true  one.  As  the  Scriptures  were  composed  with  the 
express  design  of  making  the  divine  will  known  to  man,  the  sacred  authors 
might,  and  did,  make  use  of  popular  expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  then 
in  use  among  the  persons  or  people  whom  they  addre6sed ;  tne  philoso- 
phical truth  of  which  they  neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 

2.  The  received  signification  of  a  word  it  to  be  retained, 
unlets  weighty  and  necessary  reatont  require  that  it  should  be 
abandoned  or  neglected. 

We  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  received  meaning  of  a  word  in  the 
following  cases ;  viz. 

(1.)  If  such  meaning  clash  with  any  doctrine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus,  according  to  our  autlusrized  English  version,  Eli's  feeble  re- 
proaches of  his  profligate  sons  served  onlv  to  lull  them  into  security, 
because  the  Lord  would  slay  them  (1  Sam.  it.  25.),  the  meaning  of  which 
rendering  is,  to  make  their  continuance  in  sin  the  ^ect  of  Jehovah's  de- 
termination to  destroy  them ;  and  ilUis  apparently  support  the  horrid  tenet, 
that  God  wills  his  creatures  to  commit  crimes  becau.se  he  is  determined  to 
display  his  justice  in  their  destruction.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinarily  re- 
ceived meaning  of  the  Hebrew  particle  y^  (ki)  is,  because ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  ought  to  be  rendered  therefore  or  though,*  which  makes  their 
wilful  and  impenitent  disobedience  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  and  is 
in  unison  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  proper  ren- 
dering, therefore,  of  this  passage  is.  Notwithstanding,  they  hearkened  not 
unto  the  voice  of  their  father.    Thbrrporr  the  Lord  would  slay  them. 

(2.)  If  a  certain  passage  require  a  different  explanation  from  that  which 
it  appears  to  present:  aa  Bial.  iv.  5,  6.  compared  with  Luke  i.  17.  and 
Matt.  xi.  14. 

(3.)  If  the  thing  itself  will  not  admit  of  a  tropical  or  figurative  meaning 
being  affixed  to  the  word. 

3.  Where  a  word  hat  teveral  tigmficationt  in  common  ute^ 
that  mutt  be  telected  which  bett  tuitt  the  pattage  in  quettion, 

«  How  crude.  Imperfect,  and  erroneous  these  views  of  the  heathens 
were  respecting  the  Almighty  has  been  shovm  st  great  length  by  various 
eminent  advocates  for  the  truth  of  the  divine  origin  of  Revelation ;  but  no 
one  has  discussed  it  more  elaborately  than  Dr.  Leiand,  in  his  "Advantage 
and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revplatitm,  as  shown  from  the  State  of  Ke- 
Ugion  In  the  Heathen  World."  1768,  8vo.  Reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1819, 
tn  2  vols.  A  compendious  notice  of  the  heathen  notions  respecting  the 
Deity  is  giren  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  Id,  17. 

•  Noldias,  in  his  work  on  Hebrew  particles,  has  shown  that  %3  (u)  has 
the  meaning  of  therefore  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  among  which  he 
quotes  this  very  passage.  He  has  also  adduced  others,  where  it  evidently 
means  though.  Purver  sdopts  the  latter,  and  thus  translates  the  clause  in 
question  '.—Notwithstanding  they  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  qf  their 
father^  XBOUoa  the  Lord  twuld  slay  them. 


a  Jill  wAit/*  it  consittent  with  an  author*  t  known  character 
4efiti'mentt^  utid  tituation,  and  the  known  circumttancet  undet 

Tipliirh  he  wryllt, 

1^.1^  Lia^ij^iKr,  riie  word  Blood,  which  in  various  accounts  is  very  rignl- 
Eirasji  jiL  ihe  ^«cred  writings,  denotes— our  natural  descent  from  one 
cE>i[iiiHii>  I'siiiily,.  in  Acts  xvii.  26. ; — death  in  Heb.  xii.  4.;  the  Suffering 
^mi  Df{i,ih  tff  Vhriit.  considered  as  an  atonement  for  the  souls  of  sinners, 
\n  idmi  V.  ff.  mii'l  Eph.  i.  7. :  and  also  as  the  procuring  csuse  of  our  justifi* 
catiiiti  ill  1li>iii.  v^  0.,  and  of  our  sanctification  in  Heb.  ix.  14.> 

4.  ^'^IthQttgh  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  be  de 
nved  frfrtn  t'tymology,  yet  too  much  confidence  mutt  not  be 
pkued  in  thii£  frequently  uncertain  science  ;  because  the  pri 
jfiurif  ni^fiifiution  of  a  word  it  frequently  very  different  from 
lYjr  fummuH  mtiimng, 

5.  *rhe  dii,nnctiont  between  wordt,  which  are  apparently 
^i/nonymout,  thjfuld  be  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

Ill  iLc:  l^tin  laiijxuage  many  words  are  accounted  perfectly  synonymoos^ 
wSi>t:ti.  ibuWL^vor,  unly  partially  accord  together,  'rlius,  a  person  whose 
dijrouTse  Ia  cu\  cUort,  is  said  to  be  Milent  (silere) ;  and  one.  who  has  not 
brf  uji  lu  KpcQk;,  is  said  to  hold  his  tonguf  Oacert).  Cicero,  in  speaking  of 
Ijcauiy,  (ih^rr%viy  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it;  the  one  dignified  ana 
mMj^^rU-  irti'^nfffi^};  the  other  soft  and  graceful  (venustasy  ;  the  latter  to 
U,  iiirj^iilitf  li  ^imper  to  women,  ihe  former  to  men.«  The  same  remark 
^vUJ  a\t\yl}  ut  i|>"  Language  of  Scripture.  For  instance,  in  the  119th  Psalm 
tiiH'Tf  Aic  iKut  ti^vp^r  than  ten  different  words,  pointing  out  the  word  of  God  ; 
\V/^  Ijlw^  yS'tL)'.  \Vj..rd,  Statutes,  Judgments,  Commandments,  Precepts,  Tes> 

hLtJt.'ijii>\,  K^ti^it .^ness,  and  Truth  or  Faithfulness.   Now  all  these  words, 

ihoii^h  ii:piiEbll]r  curi-iidered  as  synonymous,  are  not  literally  synonymous^ 
I'll  ri,fcr  to  *iiiii..'  Intent  and  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Divine  Word, 
M  hii^tr  (ikiuifi^jh^  h'lLclleuccs  and  perfectiortsare  thus  illustrated  with  much 
vi^pxnt  vahv^Jf  i,(  diction.  In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  aimilar 
iA*^t4nr:ni4,  av  m  t-^ol.  ii.  22.  •9TMK/t»T»  Kmt  SiiairumKimf  ur^fmumv,  the  com- 
muHdnirntM  artd  doctrines  qf  men.  Doctrines  in  this  pasnge  include 
tri/tM  iwitimiiu'iri]  to  be  believed  or  known ;  Commands  imply  lateo, 
wiiJtii  iHrt'ci  wli:ii  IS  to  be  done  or  avoided:  the  latter  depend  upon  and 
are  ilrriviMl  frmji  the  former.  The  apostle  is  speaking  ot  the  traditions 
taught  by  the  r^rlcrs,  and  the  load  of  cumbrous  ceremonies  commanded  by 
ihtJii,  in  ftiMlliitn  Lo  the  significant  rites  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses.  In 
Rorn-  xiv^  V)  -r^^rco/ufta,  a  stumbling-block,  means  a  slighter  cause  of 
rvfTfnce,  vix.  tliur  which  wounds  and  disturba  the  conscience  of  another; 
fTi.^itijKt'',  an  ttr^easion  to  fall,  means  a  more  weighty  cause  of  offence, 
ihat  ts,  •ucl'i  AM  luay  cause  any  one  lo  apostatize  from  the  Christian  iailh. 
^ijuilaf  r-iAuipb^  f.H5cur  in  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  and  1  Pet.  iv.  3.« 

a.  The  fpith*tt  introduced  by  the  tacred  writer t  are  alto 
to  be  cdrtfjff^tf  weighed  and  contidered,  at  all  of  them  have 
trit/ter  a  declarative  or  explanatory  force,  or  terve  to  dittin^ 
gttish  ona  t fling  from  another ^  or  unite  thete  two  charactert 

t9g€thtl\ 

Th*»  *?pithf  tfl  of  Scripture  then  are, — 

(1.)  E^fifttical  or  Explanatory,  that  is,  such  aa  declare  tho 
nntiin-  and  pr(>[.Ht:rtie8  of  a  thing. 

Tha*,  ill  Til-  )i  11.  the  grace  of  God  is  termed  saving,  not  indeed  as  If 
I  here  Were  any  «ulier  divine  grace  bestowed  on  man,  (hat  was  not  saving  ; 
bill  bi'cauae  tlj*'  (iiace  of  Gofl  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is  the  primary  and 
irij«  wurfc  nf  t  itunal  life.  Similar  epiihets  occur  m  2Tim.  I.  9.  in  which 
trnr  raiUnt^  h  ntvled  holju  ;  in  1  Pet.  Iv.  3.  where  idolatry  is  termed  aboini- 
iia^>kn  aiict  in  IPi-t.  ii.  9.  where  the  Gospel  is  called  the  marvellous  light 
of  God,  iH'tau&Q  Ii  displays  so  many  amazing  scenes  of  divine  wonders. 

(3.)  Fhanitical  or  Distinctive ,  that  is,  such  aa  diatinguiah 
one  thing  from  another. 

For  Ui«tJiiice,  in  I  Pet  v.  4.  the  crotm  of  future  glory  is  termed  a  never' 
fttttiTifr  ertiifn,  JuupxyTive;,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  corruptible  crown 
whuht  111  Ehfl  firi'rian  games,  was  awarded  to  the  successful  candidate. 
Iti  Itlie  ti^muier,  j,ti't>uine  faith,  in  ITim.  i.  6.  is  called  undissembled,  «»t»ire. 
^f*^is\  GihL,  iti  till!  same  chapter  (v.  17.),  is  designated  the  King  ineor- 
ntptthfit^  t.M<T'f.,-i.-i  M9^»fTtf',  and  in  Rom.  xii.  1.  Christians  dedicatinf 
i\\*-^uttn^ht*n  tt>  fior\.  is  termed  a  reasonable  semes,  K»Tfitm  kaymn,  in 
ninrnidUEiEit  iNin  lo  the  Jewish  worship,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
j*:irr<(Jtt?  of  imi^ivTial  creatures. 

{'d,)   Bath  Explanatory  and  Distinctive,  aa  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

\V(><  fp  r  (,rl8i  in  called  God  blessed  for  ever.  By  which  epithet  both 
hie  divine  rialure  It  declared,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  from  the 
Genitlc  fii'inew.  Similar  examples  occur  in  John  xvii.  11.  (compared  with 
Lukn  xi  ll-i:n,  where  God  is  termed  Holy  Father;  in  I  John  v.  20. 
ith^TH'  Christ  m  fiirled  the  true  God,  aa  also  the  Great  God  \nT\l.  ii.  13. 
ajul  Ileb-  ix.  U   wiiere  the  Holy  Spirit  is  denominated  the  Eternal  Spirit, 

1.  GrnrPtil  terms  are  uted  tometimet  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  stfmtiimen  in  a  rettricted  tente,  and  whether  they  are  to  be 
undetitto^d  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other  mutt  depend  upon 
the  scope,  tubject-matter,  context,  and  parallel  pattaget. 

Tltu^,  ill  I  Th^BS^  iii.  8.  St.  Paul,  speaking  to  the  Thessalonians,  says, 
Afftr  frt  firr,  if  fruure  correctly,  when)  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  Tlie 
wnrii  h'xp,  \n  ihr^  passage,  is  not  to  be  understoo<l  in  its  whole  extent,  as 
hnp1y4iL{(  Iti  HI  [hi'  apostle's  physical  life  or  existence  depended  on  their 


J  F(»r  rjtr  vikri4:iuN  meanings  of  the  word  blood,  see  the  Index  of  the  Sym- 
lilirnl  luiMMiiHift^  L>f  Scripture,  voce  Blood,  in  the  second  volume  of  this 

»  V%\m  (iitit'tti  i^iilrhritudinis  duo  genera  sint,  Quorum  in  altero  venusiat 
ihK.  in  n\i f-f^t  iii frritus ;  venustatem  muliebrem  ducere  debemus;  diitnita* 
inn  virileuin    CgrcTo  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  c.  xxxvi.  (op.  tom.  xiL  p.  G7.  ed. 

JijJMJHt) 

*  Oil  ihn  iie»}ijrrr  of  words  commonly  thought  synonymous,  see  Dr. 
Cnuitilirirf*  Dii^'-^'t'intion  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 'Gospels,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1^1-^U>  (rdit  1807.),  and  espccisllT  Dr.  Tittmann's  Treatise  de  By- 
nmuiniit  iu  Vi>vi  Tr  sUmenti,  or  Blr.  Cnig's  translation  of  it  (EdinbiuigB, 
1333-1  2vula.  I2iij[^) 
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Manding  fast  in  the  Lord,  but  must  be  underttood  io  •  limited  lente.  It  la 
•a  If  he  had  nid,  "Your  ate^fiuioesa  In  the  faith  fivea  me  new  life  and 
comfort.  I  now  feel  that  I  live  to  aome  purpoae — 1  relish  and  enjoy  life — 
ilnce  my  labour  in  the  Gospel  is  not  in  Tain."  That  thig  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  apoeile,  ie  evident  both  from  the  aubject- matter  and  from  the 
context ;  for  tiaint  Paul,  filled  with  deep  anxiety  leat  the  Theaaalonlans 
should  hate  been  induced  to  depart  from  the  faith  by  the  afflictionB  which 
they  had  to  endure,  had  aent  Tiuiothr  to  raise  and  comfort  them.  Havinff 
heard  of  their  constancy  in  the  foith,  he  exclaims,  Now  toe  live,  {fyt  9tanid 
/oMt  in  the  Lord. 

8.  Of  any  particular  p€U9age  the  mott  Hmple  •erue^'-or  tkcU 
which  mo9t  readily  •uggfti  ittelf  Io  an  attentive  and  inteUi- 
fent  reader,  ptatetting-  competent  knermUdgei-^  in  aUproba^ 
bility  the  genuine  aenae  or  meaning. 

This  remark  is  lo  obvious  as  to  require  no  lUustrative  example.  Where 
Indeed  two  meaninss  or  senses  present  Ihemeelves,  without  doinc  any 
Tiolence  to  the  worda  or  to  their  scope  and  connection,  and  to  the  aubject- 
matter,  4tc.  in  such  caae  the  different  arguments  for  and  against  each 
meaning  must  be  carefully  diacussed,  and  that  meaning  which  ia  supported 
by  the  most  numerous  and  weighty  arguments,  and  is  found  to  be  the 
most  probable,  muat  be  preferred,  as  being  the  genuine  sense.  Yet,  aim- 
pie  and  obvious  a«  this  canon  confeasedly  ia,  it  is  perpetually  violated  by 
the  modem  achool  of  interpreters  in  Gerinanv,  at  the  head  of  which  etand 
the  names  of  Profesaors  Semler,  Bauer,  Paulua,  Wegecbeider,  Eichhom, 
and  others ;  againat  whose  tenets  the  unwary  aludent  cannot  be  sufficiently 
put  upon  his  guard,  on  account  of  the  great  celebrity  which  some  of  theae 
writers  have  juitl^  acauired  for  their  profound  philological  attainments. 
The  teachers  of  this  school  assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  divine 
revelation  in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Christians;  and  that  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  merely  natural  occurrences,  ex- 
aggerated and  embellished  by  those  who  have  related  them.  According 
to  these  sntisupernaturalists.  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  con- 
aist  either  of  the  precepts  or  nature  clothed  in  obscure  expressions,  or 
of  sbsolulely  false  doctrines  invented  by  the  aacred  writers,  who  were 
men  subject  to  error  like  oursehres,  and  (what  they  aay  is  still  worse)  who 
were  deprived  of  that  maaa  of  knowledge  which  constitutea  the  gfory  of 
oar  age.    To  confirm  the  preceding  obaervatlona  by  a  few  examplea  :— 

(1.)  According  to  Eichhom,  the  account  of  the  creation  and  foil  of  man 
la  merely  a  poetical,  philosophical  speculatioa  of  some  ingenious  person, 
OQ  the  origin  of  the  workl  end  of  evil.t  So,  in  regard  to  the  offering  up  of 
laaac  by  Abraham,  he  aaya,  "  The  Godhead  could  not  have  rAquired  of 
Abraham  ao  horrible  a  crime;  and  there  can  be  no  justification,  palliation, 
or  excuse  for  this  pretended  command  of  the  Divinity."   lie  then  e; 


It  "  Abraham  dreamed  that  he  must  offer  up  Isaac,  and,  according  to  the 
BUperstition  of  the  times,  rrgarded  it  as  a  divine  admonilion.  He  prepared 
to  execute  the  mandate  which  his  dream  had  conveyed  to  him.  A  lucky 
accident  (probably  the  rustling  of  a  ram  who  waa  eniansled  in  the  bushes) 
hindered  it;  and  this,  according  to  ancient  Idiom,  waa  aTso  tlie  voice  of  the 
divinity. "«  But "  what  ia  there  in  the  character  or  Abraham  which  will  jus- 
tify taking  auch  a  liberty  with  it,  aa  to  maintain  that  he  was  not  raised  above 
the  auperstitions  of  the  merest  savages ;  or,  who  can  ahow  that  he  under- 


stood nothinx  of  the  nature  of  dreams  1  And  then,  whence  the  approbation 

:,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  holy  apostlesi  bestowed  on  a  liorrible  act  of 

mere  superstition  1   For  horrible  it  was,  if  superstition  only  dictated  it 


of  God,  ( 


This  is  a  nodue^  to  solve  which  aomething  more  tlian  witty  conjectures  and 
brilliant  declamation  ia  needed."* 

(2.)  The  aarae  writer  represents  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
at  Mount  Sinai,  in  a  curious  manner.  Moses  ascended  to  the  top  of  Sinai, 
and  kindled  a  fire  there  (how  he  found  wood  on  this  barren  rock,  or 
raised  it  to  the  top.  Eichhom  does  net  tell  us),  a  fire  consecrated  to  the 
worahip  of  God,  before  which  he  prayed.  Here  an  unexpected  and  tre- 
mendous thunder-storm  occurred.  He  seized  the  occaaion  to  proclaim  the 
laws  which  he  had  composed  in  his  retirement,  as  the  statutes  of  Jehovah; 
leading'  the  people  to  believe  that  Jehovah  had  conversed  with  him.  Not 
that  he  was  a  deceiver ;  but  he  really  believed  that  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  thunder-storm  waa  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact,  tliat  Jehovah  had  spoken 
to  him,  or  aanctioned  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.*  The  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  are,  according  to  him,  patriotic  wishes, 
expressed  with  all  the  fire  and  elegance  of  poetry,  for  tho  future  proapenty, 
and  a  future  deliverer,  of  the  Jewish  nation.* 

(3.)  In  like  manner,  C.  F.  Ammon,  who  was  formerly  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Erlangen,  telis  us,  in  respect  to  the  miracle  of  Christ's  walking  on 
the  water,  tiiat  "  to  walk  on  the  sea,  is  not  to  stand  on  the  viavea,  as  on  the 
solid  ground,  aa  Jerome  dreanu,  but  to  walk  through  the  waves  so  for  as 
the  shoals  reached,  and  then  to  swim."*  So,  in  rcdsrd  to  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes, *  he  says,  that  Jesus  probably  distributed  some  loaves 
and  fishes  which  he  had,  to  those  who  were  around  him;  and  thus  excited, 
by  his  example,  others  among  the  multitude,  who  had  provisions,  to  dis- 
tribute them  in  lilce  manner* 

(4.)  Thiess,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acta,  explains  the  mlraruloas 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,*  in  the  following  manner : — 
**  It  is  not  uncommon,"  says  he,  "  in  those  countries,  for  a  violent  gust  of 
wind  to  strike  on  a  particular  spot  or  house.  Such  a  gust  ia  commonly 
accompanied  by  the  electric  fluiil ;  and  the  sparks  of  this  are  scattered  all 
arouna.  These  float  about  the  chamber,  become  apparent,  and  light  upon 
the  disciples.  They  kindle  into  enthuaiaatn  at  this ;  and  believe  the  pro- 
mise of  their  Master  Is  now  to  be  performed.  This  enthu^iafim  speciators 
assemble  to  witness ;  and  instead  of  preaching  as  before  in  Hebrew,  each 
one  uses  his  own  native  tongue  to  proclaim  his  feelings." 

(5.)  The  mme  Thiess**  represents  the  miraculous  cure  by  Peter,  of  the 
man  who  was  lame  from  his  binh,  in  a  very  singular  way.  "This  man," 
says  he,  "was  lame  only  according  to  repon.  He  never  walked  at  all ; 
•o  the  people  believed  that  he  could  not  walk. — Peter  and  John,  being 
more  saigacioua,  however,  threatened  him.  'In  the  name  of  the  Messiah,' 
■aid  they,  '  Stand  up.'  The  word  Meeeiah  had  a  magical  power.  He  KttKxl 
up.  Now  they  saw  that  he  could  walk.  To  prevent  the  compassion  of 
men  from  being  turned  into  rage  (at  his  deceit),  he  chose  the  most  saga- 
cious party,  and  connected  himself  with  the  apostles." 

(6.)  The  case  of  Ananias  foiling  down  dead  ia  thus  represented  by  the 
same  writer :— "  Ananias  fell  down  terrified  ;  but  probabiv  he  was  carried 
out  and  buried  while  still  alive."  Helnricha,  however,  who  produces  this 
comment  of  Thiesa,  relatea  another  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  In 

>  llrgeschichte  passim.  •  Btbliothek.  Band.  L  s.  45,  Ac. 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chresfomathy,  p.  164. 
«  Bibliothek.  Band.  i.  Theil.  1.  a.  76,  dtc. 

•  Propheten,  Bibliothek.  Einleit.  passim. 

s  Pref.  to  edit  of  Eraosti  lost  Interpret  p.  12. 
'  Blatt  xlv.  16.  *  P.  16. 

•  Acta  U.  >•  Comm.  on  chap.  UL 


questloo ;  vis.  that  Peter  etahbed  Anamia»;  "  whkh  does  not  at  aO  di» 
agree  with  the  vehement  and  eaafly-exupersted  temper  of  Peter."  It  is, 
however,  but  just  to  Heinrichs  to  suie  that  be  haa  expreased  his  ilecided 
disapprobation  of  this  pretended  interpretation  »& 

(7.)  Professor  de  Wette,  in  hia  treatise  De  Morte  Chriati  EtpiatoHa  (an 
the  atonement  of  Chriat),  represents  Christ  aa  diaappoinied,  that  the  Jews 
woukl  not  hearken  to  him  as  a  moral  teacher  aimplT ;  which  was  the  first 
character  he  assumed.  Christ  then  aasumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
and  asserted  his  divine  mlsskm,  In  order  that  the  Jewa  might  be  induced  to 
liaten  to  him.  Finding  that  they  would  not  do  thi%  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  destroy  him,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  whole  object  of  hia 
missfon,  and  to  convert  neceaalty  into  an  occasion  of  giving  himself  credit, 
he  gave  out,  that  his  death  itaalf  would  be  erpiatory .'» 

9.  Since  it  ie  the  deeign  •/  interpretation  to  render  in  our 
Oram  language  the  tame  diocouroe  which  the  oacred  autkoro 
originally  wrote  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  it  io  evident  that  our 
interpretation  or  veroion,  to  be  correct,  ought  not  to  aJSrm  or 
deny  more  than  the  inopired  penmen  ajirmed  or  denied  at  the 
time  they  wrote  g  eonoeguently  we  ohould  be  more  wilUng  to  take 
a  oenoefrom  Scripture  than  to  bring  one  to  it. 

This  la  one  of  the  moot  ancient  laws  of  Interpretatkm  extant,  and  eannoC 
be  aufflcienUy  kept  In  mind,  leat  we  aboukl  teach  for  doelrineo  the  osm- 
mandmente  qf  men.  and  impose  oar  narrow  snd  limited  concepcioos 
instead  of  the  broad  and  general  declarations  of  Scriptore.  For  want  of 
attending  lo  thia  aimple  rule,  how  many  forced  and  unnatoral  interpret*- 
lions  have  been  put  upon  the  aacred  writinga !— interpretaifona  alike  coo. 
tradictory  to  the  expreee  meaning  of  other  paaaagea  of  Scripture,  as  weO  as 
derogatory  from  every  idea  we  are  taught  to  conceive  of  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  ochs 
single  instance :— In  John  ill.  16,  17.  we  read  that  "  God  so  loved  the  worui 
that  he  gave  hit  only  begotten  Son^  that  ithoaoeter  beiieveth  in  him  ohaU 
not  perieh  but  have  everlasting  ttfe :  for  Ood  oent  not  hie  Son  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  thai  the  world  through  him  might  be  oaved.**  The  plain, 
obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  this  paaaase,  as  weD  as  of  Ito  whole  context,  i^ 
that  the  whole  of  mankind.  Including  both  Jevrs  and  Gentiles,  without  ai^ 
exceptkm  in  fovour  of  Individuala,  were  In  a  rained  state,  about  to  periah 
everlastingly  and  unerly  without  the  power  of  reacuing  themselves  from 
destruction :  that  God  provided  for  their  rescue  and  aahration  by  grving  his 
Son  to  die  for  them ;  and  that  all  who  6elaeTe  in  him,  that  ia,  who  befiere 
what  God  haa  spoken  concerning  Christ,  his  sacrifice,  the  end  for  which 
it  was  offered,  and  the  way  in  which  it  ia  to  be  applied  hi  order  lo  become 
effectual ;  that  aU  who  thua  believe  ahaU  not  only  be  exempted  from  eternal 
perdition,  but  shall  aim  ultimately  have  everlaoting  life.  In  other  worda,  be 
brought  to  eternal  glory.  Yet  how  are  these  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  lo 
all  people"  narrowed  and  restricted  by  certain  expoaitors,  who  adopt  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  Christ  was  given  for  the  elect  alone!  How,  indeed, 
could  God  be  said  to  love  those,  to  whom  he  denies  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  whom  he  destines  by  an  irrevocable  decree  to  eternal  miaery  1  And 
what  violence  are  such  expositors  compelled  to  do  to  the  passage  in  Ques- 
tion in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  their  preconceived  notfona !  They  are  obliged 
to  interpret  that  comprehenaive  word,  the  world,  bv  a  aynecdoche  of  a  pan 
for  the  whole  ;  and  thus  aay,  that  it  means  the  nobler  portion  of  the  worH 
namely,  the  elect,  without  calling  to  their  aid  those  other  parallelpasaages 
of  Scripture,  in  which  the  above  consolatory  truth  is  expUcitly  affirmed  in 
other  words.  A  similar  ini^lance  occurs  in  Malt  xviii.  11.,  where  Jesus 
Christ  ia  said  to  have  "come  to  save  that  which  waa  lost"  ^a  mwiKmKt^ ; 
which  word,  as  its  meaninc  is  not  restricted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ia  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  conpequently  must  be  taken  in  iu 
most  obvious  and  universal  sense.  In  this  way  we  are  to  understand  Deut 
zzvii.  26.  and  Isa.  Lxiv.  6. 

10.  JBefore  we  conclude  upon  the  oenoe  of  a  text,  so  ao  to 
prove  any  thing  by  it,  we  muot  be  oure  that  ouch  oenoe  io  not 
repugnant  to  natural  reason. 

If  such  sense  be  repugnant  to  natural  reason,  it  cannot  be  ihe  true  mean* 
tng  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  fiod  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  couies  by  particular  revelation.  No  propoaition,  therefore, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  reason,  can  be  the 
sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  which  is  false  and  contrary 
to  reason,  can  no  more  be  true  and  agreeable  to  the  revelations  contained  ia 
the  «rred  writings,  than  God  (who  is  the  author  of  one  as  well  as  the  other) 
can  contradict  hiiuselt  Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  words  of  Jesus  ChriM, 
—Thie  M  wiy  body,  and  7'Am  ia  my  Wood,— (MaU.  xxvi.  536.  SB  )  are  not  lo  be 
understood  in  that  sense,  which  makea  for  the  doctrine  of  transubsinntia- 
tion :  because  It  ia  impossible  that  contradictions  should  be  ime ;  and  we 
cannot  be  more  ceitain  that  any  thing  is  true,  than  we  are  that  that  doctrine 
isfolse. 


SECTION  m. 

OF  KBfPHASBS. 

I.  J^ature  of  emphaoio,^Iti  different  kindo.-^TL  Ysrbal 
ExPHAiss.  1.  Emphaoeo  of  the  Greek  article. — 3.  Eao- 
phaoet  of  other  i»or<if.— 3.  Emphatic  adverba.—XH.  Rkai. 
ExPHAsts.— IV.  General  ruleu  for  the  inveotigation  of 
emphaoet. 

I.  Natuei  or  Emphasis  :— its  different  kinds. 
In  the  use  of  lanffuage,  tsases  arise  where  the  ordinary  sig- 
nification of  a  word  receives  a  certain  augrment  {atsetarium) 

ti  Not.  Test  Kopplanum,  vol.  111.  Partlc.  H.  pp.  365-367,  Ac 
>«  For  the  preceding  examplea,  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  which 
are  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Professor  Stuart  in  hU  letters  lo  the  Rev.  W.  E  Channing. 
(pp.  144,  14.5.  147.)  Andover  (North  America),  1819.  15Jmo.  On  the  lopic 
above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  aome  painfuUytateresting  details  in 
Mr.  Jacob's  Agricubural  and  Political  Tour  in  Germany(u>ndon,  1830, 4lo.)i 
pp.  aD8-21i  ;  in  the  Magaain  Evang*lique  (G^nAve,  1920,  8vo.X  tome  li.  pp. 
^32. ;  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  lo  the  Messiah.  voL  u. 
oart  ii.  pp.  6^4, 636. ;  and  Mr.  Rose's  Stale  of  ProteMantiam  In  Oermony.  It 
tapioper  to  add,  that  tho  syalem  of  obicarlty  and  impiety  above  noticed 
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or  idea,  which  such  word  has  not  of  itself.  This  augment 
is  of  two  kinds:  «<the  one  affeets  the  diffnity  of  the  word 
itself;  the  other,  the  extent  and  weight  of  its  signification. 
In  the  former  case  the  word  receives  a  sort  of  nonour  or 
dishonour  from  popular  usage.**  Of  this  kind  of  augment  it 
would  he  irrelevant  to  treat  m  this  place.  The  second  class 
of  words  comprises  those  which  receive  an  accession  or 
augmentation  in  the  extent  oi  force  of  meamng.  These  con- 
stitute what  may  with  proprie^  be  called  emphatic  words. 
Emphasis,  therefore,  m^y  be  thus  defined : — An  aceesewn  or 
augment  to  the  ordinary  stgnifieaiion  of  a  word^  either  aatothe 
extent  or  force  of  its  meaning. 

Thus,  when  the  Jews  speak  of  Moses,  they  simply  term  him 
the  Prophet.  In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Greeks  called  De- 
mosthenes the  Orator  i  Plato,  the  JPhilosofther  g  Homer,  the 
Poet,  by  way  of  eminence.  These  respective  appellations  are 
emphatic.  The  title  of  the  Prophet,  given  by  the  Jews  to  Moses, 
signifies  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  of  such 
distinguished  dignity,  that  there  arote  no  subsequent  prophet  in 
lorael  like  unto  Motet,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  and 
conversed  miouth  to  mouth.  (Deut  zxxiv.  10.  Num.xii.  8.)* 

Emphases  are  either  verbal,  that  is,  such  as  occur  in  vxfrda 
both  separately  and  together,  or  real,  that  is,  such  as  appear 
in  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  thing  describea  by 
words.  The  propriety  of  this  division  has  been  contested  by 
Huet,  Emesti,'  and  some  others,  who  affirm  that  emphases 
subsist  in  words  only,  and  not  in  things,  and  that  in  things 
grandeur  and  sublimity  alone  are  to  be  found.  On  this 
classification,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion ;  and 
Longinus  himself,  who  has  placed  emphases  among  the 
sources  of  the  sublime,  seems  to  have  admitted  that  they 
exist  also  in  things.  In  the  first  instance,  unquestionably, 
.they  are  to  be  sought  in  words,  sometimes  in  particles,  and 
also  in  the  Greek  article;  and  when  their  force  is  fully 
apprehended,  they  enable  us. to  enter  into  the  peculiar  ele- 

Sances  and  beauties  of  the  sacred  style.    A  few  examples 
lustrative  of  this  remark  must  suffice. 
II.  Vkrbal  Emphases. 
1.  Emphatet  of  the  Greek  article. 

In  Blatt.  xxvi.  2B.  our  Saviour  having  inatituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*  a 
supper,  ader  giving  the  cup  to  hia  disciplea,  adda,— "  For  thia  ia  mv  blood 
of  tne  New  Testament  which  ia  ahed  for  many  for  the  remiaaion  or  sins." 
Almoat  every  8]r liable  of  the  original  Greek,  especially  the  articiea,  ia  sin- 
gularly emphatic.    It  runs  thua:— Towto  ymf  »f  TO  aiiKJt  /»ow,  TO  mj 

xa>t»i|$  S^tx^qx^c,  TO  irapt  wtKKmw  ixxwOjUivov  i <(  a^lTiv  kftttfrtmv.    The  fol- 

lowinc  literal  tranalation  and  paraphrase  do  not  exceed  its  meaning  >— *'  /br 
this  is  [repreaenta]  that  blood  of  nune,  which  was  pointed  out  ov  all  the 
aacrifices  under  the  Jewish  law,  and  particularly  by  the  ahcddiog  and 
aprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paachal  Iamb ;  that  blood  of  the  aacrifice 
alain  for  the  ratification  of  the  new  covenant ;  thb  blood  ready  to  be  poured 
out  for  the  multitudes^  the  whole  Gentile  world  aa  well  aa  tlie  Jewa,  for  the 
taking  away  of  sins ;  ain,  whether  original  or  actual,  in  all  ita  power  and 
guilt.  In  ail  Ua  energy  and  pollution.*  In  Matt.  xvi.  16.  the  foOuwing  aen- 
tence  occura :— 1«  ii«  'O  X^trec  'O  «»'«*  TOT  ei ev  TOT  ^wrrof,  "  Thou  art 
THS  Christ,  THB  Son  of  thb  living  God."  In  thia  passage,  also,  every 
word  ia  highly  emphatic,  agreeabl;;r  to  a  rule  of  the  Greek  longuage,  which 
is  obaerved  both  bv  the  aacred  writers,  aa  well  aa  by  the  moat  elegant  pro- 
fane authora,  viz.  that  when  the  article  ia  placed  before  a  noun,  it  denotea 
a  certain  and  definite  object ;  but  when  it  (a  omitted,  it  in  general  indicatea 
any  person  or  thing  indefinitely.  The  apostle  did  not  aay,  ''Thou  art 
Christ,  Son  of  God,"  without  the  ardcle :  but,  "  Thou  art  thb  Christ,  the 
Measiah,  thb  Son,"  that  very  Son,  thus  positively  asserting  hia  belief  of 
that  fundamental  article  of  the  Chriatian  religion,  the  divinity  and  office  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world—"  Of  the  living  Oodt  or  of  Qod  thb  living 
one."  Similar  inatancea  occur  in  John  i.  21.  'O  w^i^nrnt  i*  «^ ;  "  art  thou 
THAT  Prophet"  whom  the  Jewiah  nation  have  so  long  and  ao  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  who  had  been  promised  by  Moeea  (Deut.  xviii.  15.  18.  )1  and 
also  in  John  x.  11.  Ey*  ••/*!  'O  a-oi/k^v  'O  xmxoc,  /  am  that  good  Shep- 
herd, or  Me  shepherd,  that  good  onSj  of  whom  Isaiah  (xl.  11.)  and  Ezekiel 
(xxxiv.  23.)  respectively  propheaied. 


Another  very  important  rule  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek 
article  is  the  following,  which  was  first  completely  illustrated  by 
the  late  eminently  learned  Granville  Sharp ;  though  it  appears  not 
to  have  heen  unknown  to  former  critics  and  commentators.^ 

"  When  two  er  more  personal  nount  of  the  tame  ffender, 
number,  dnd  cate,  are  connected  by  the  copulative  zsu  (and), 
ifthejirtt  hat  the  definitive  article,  and  the  second,  third,  &c, 
have  not,  they  both  relate  to  the  tame  person," ^ 

This  rule  Mr.  8.  has  illustrated  by  the  eight  following  ex- 


has  met  with  able  reftitallona ;  and  KuloSel,  whoae  commentary  on  Che 
historical  booka  of  the  New  Testament  (noticed  in  another  part  of  thia 
work)  waa  composed principalhr  for  Germane,  haa  given  abatracta  of  these 
refutationa.  For  a  refutation  ofthe  neolosian  hypothesis  that  the  first  three 
chaptera  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  a  philosophical  mytbos  or  lable,  see 
Vol  II.  p.  205. 

<  Ernesti,  Inst.  Intern.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  40, 41.  Mr.  Terrot's  translation  of 
Emesti,  vol.  i.  p.  OS.  Mori  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test  Acroaaea,  torn.  1.  pp. 
323,  33t.    Stoart'a  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  27. 

«  Emesti  (Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  41.)  and  after  him  fiauer  (Henn. 
Sacra,  p.  23.?.)  and  Moma  (Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  Acroaaes.  torn.  i. 
pp.  323—326.)  have  diatinguiahed  emphaaea  into  temporary  and  perma- 
nent. The  former  ia  that  which  Is  given  to  a  word  at  a  certain  time  and 
[>lace,  and  ariaes  from  the  feelinga  of  the  party  apeaklng,  or  from  U>e 
mportance  of  the  subject  requiring  that  the  word  used  sMuld  be  under 
stood  with  some  addition  to  its  usual  ibrce.    The  latter  or  permanent 


1.  *0  eisc  MM  iramif  HvpKv  nfim.    S  Cor.  L  8. 

2.  T«  Gm  »flu  ir»rfL     1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

These  examples  are  properlr  rendered,  in  the  authorised  translation,  sad 
according  to  the  preceding  rule : 

1.  The  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord. 

2.  To  God  even  the  Father. 

8.  Ev  Ti|  /S»riXi<»  Tov  Xptfov  s«i  Otov.  Epb.  V.  6* 
Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.       In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  ooen 

4.  X«T«  xmftv  r««  Oiov  nffv  «•«  X»^<ow  Ii|ro«  Xpif«w.    2  Thess.  1. 12L 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

According  to  the  grace  of  our  Ood  I     According  to  the  grace  of  Jesos 

and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.         |         Christ,  our  Qod  and  Lord. 

6.  E*«ir<«v  TOV  Oiow  K«i  Xv^««u  Ii|rov  Xf  «r««.    1  Tim.  V.  21. 


Common  Version, 

Before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 


In 

stood  with  some  addition  to  its  usual  force.  The  latter  or  permanent 
emphases  are  those,  in  which  a  word  receivea  firom  custom  a  neater  aignl- 
fication  than  it  haa  of  itaelf,  and  which  it  retains  in  particuhr  modea  of 
apeakiog.  The  knowledge  of  both  theae  ia  to  be  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  context  and  aabject-matter.  But  the  examplea  adduced  in 
defence  of  thia  definition  concur  to  make  it  a  diatinction  without  a  dilTer* 
ence,  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  classification  of  emphases  into  ver- 
bal and  real,  which  we  have  accordinsly  retained. 
•  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  DIscoarss  on  the  Eacharist,  pp.  61, 68. 
Vol.  L  S  X 


Corrected  Version. 
Before  Jesua  Chriat,  the  God  and 

Lord;  or,  our  God  and  Lord. 

if^  the  definitive  Article  has  some- 

times  the  power  of  a  possossive 

Pronoun.') 

6.  Xs-<Ssvt«sir  Ttit  So^m  rav  ;*tVHX.»ii  Giev  «•<  rwriiAoc  nptmv  tuTtv 

X^'fov.  TUuslLlSL 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

The  glorious  appearing  of  the  great    The  riorious  appearing  of  our  treat 

God  and  our  Saviour  Jeaus  Clirist.  |     God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  Sv  tiKMitfWv^  rov  eiev  n/tmv  »mt  r«Tii^O(  l^v^v  Xptr«v.  2  Pet  i.  1. 

Common  Version.  J  Corrected  Version. 

Through  the  righteousness  of  God,    Throngh  the  righteousnesa  of  Jeans 

and  of  our  Saviour  Jesua  Christ     | .      Christ,  our  God  and  Saviour 

8l  Xm<  tov  ft9r9»  itTw^Tiiv  e«ov  *»»  Xupiov  iiftmv  Ivrowv  Xpirev 

«^v««^iiroi.  Jude  4. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

And  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and    And  denying  our  only  Master^  Qod 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  |  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ. * 

The  above  rule  and  examples  are  further  confirmed  hy  the 
researches  of  Bishop  Middleton ;  and  altogether  furnish  a  most 
striking  hody  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 
The  fundamental  and  most  important  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
fiuth  does  not  indeed  depend  upon  the  niceties  of  grammatical 
construction;  but  when  these  are  eagerly  seized  by  those  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  8on  of  God,  in  order  to  support  their 
interpretation,  we  are  amply  justified  in  combating  them  with  the 
same  weapons.  On  this  account  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  examples,  both  from  classic  authors,  as  well 
as  from  two  or  three  of  the  lathers  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
which  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  is  completely  exemplified.  They  are 
selected  from  Mr.  Boyd's  supplementaiy  researches  on  the  Greek 
ajtide,  annexed  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Eph.  vL  and 
on  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

MnrtSof  oiKTA«(  aXoxau 

XipMXareu  r* »nStw»e.  JBachyll  Siipplices,  v.  62>-64. 

The  voice  of  the  wretched  wife  of  Tereus^  the  nightingale  pursued  by 
the  falcon. 

'O  ivfvx^(  fat/cev,  2  re;  »»ft9f.  Bopbociis  ElectFa. 

Mine  and  thine  evil  genius. 

*0  tftof  yivBTrnf  K»t  rtf. 

My  son  and  thine. 

Ota  T«  wmrx9ft$v  ik  rue  fntrmf»f, 

Xmi  irai^o^evew  mf  i»  x««iv«(.      Euripids  lon,  V.  1389. 1408. 

What  things  we  sufTer  fh>m  this  execrable  lioneaa,  and  alay  er  of  children  t 

Tov  ft»*mpi9v  Kdii  irfsgeu  n«uxev._Of  the  blessed  and  illustrious  PauL 
(Polycarp,  Eplat  ad  Philipp.) 

A^'Mff^H*  T8U  Xptrev,  to«  Oiev  v/km*.— The  love  of  Chriat  oar  God.  (lgna> 
tiua,  Epiat  ad  Romanoa.) 

To*  Krifiiv,  xdii  Aqft'oupr**.— The  Creator  and  Maker.  (Ireneos  adv. 
Hierea.  Ub.  iv.  p.  4&  edit  Oxon.  1702.) 

Tew  Kopv^«<eT«TOv  rap'  iz/trnv  xai  trparev  r«*  ire<i|r«v,  *0/(4p«v.— HORier 

the  moat  diatinguiahed  among  yon,  and  first  of  the  poets.  (Juatin  Bfartyr, 
Cohoriatio  ad  Grncoa) 

'O  Afx*rp»myof  «ai  n«ip*i|i'  rmv  xaT*  evpavei',  A  wrnvrrn  irii^evrai.'— The 

great  Ruler  and  Shepherd  of  them  in  heaven,  whom  all  things  obey. 
(Methodiua) 

Aft^t   TOV  avapxov  nai  avwXi^pov  BariAja. — Aroond  the  King,  wilhoot 

beginning  and  immortal.  (Attf.) 

«  Vencma,  in  an  admirable  diaaeriation  on  the  true  reading  of  Acta  xx: 
SB.  haa  adverted  to  it  (aee  the  naasage  in  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  xi.  p. 
612.) ;  and  also  Mr.  De  Gola,  in  nia  valuable,  though  now  neglected,  Vindica, 
tion  of  the  Worabip  of  Jesus  Christ  (London,  i726.  fiva)  p.  37. 

•  Sharp  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  zxxix  xL  i— 66. 
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[Pakt  n.  Book  I. 


iv«  vow  BsriXta  v«»«<f«  wwrmv  ssi  ll**iiri|v«— Tlitt  he  DMiy  ▼eoente  the 
King  and  Maker  of  all.   Metbodiua. 

'O  rpMTiiyec  iiMwv  K«t  9rOtM>|v  I^rtv;,  ««*  •px«»v,  «•«  *VAteief.^>-Je8t]%  OUT 

leader,  and  shepherd,  and  governor,  and  bridegroom.  {Ibid.} 

Toy  (iiev  /lOrov  apvitr^i,  tov   {ir^rsriiv  x«t   fq^ioup^oi'  tov   «-«vroc. — ^Ye 

deny  tlie  only  Ood,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  alL  (Cbrysoetom.  Orat  de  noo 
anaihem.  vma  aut  defunctis.) 

Ev  iiM*p»  iirt^»9n»(  »M<  m]ro*mKv^t»s  rev  fuymKtv  Oib«  xai  A^X'*^<'A**v*C 

iiM«v,  inff-ow  Xp*r«o.— In  the  day  of  the  appearing  and  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  Ood  and  Chief  Shepherd  of  us.  (Gregor.  Naaanxeo. 
Orat.  4.  adv.  Julian.  In  fine.) 

3.  Emphaait  •/  other  fFordi, 

John  i.  14.  77b«  toord  tea*  made  Jleth  and  dwelt  among  tie,  ««Yi|v«ra*  e» 
wA(*v,  Uterally  tabernacled  among  ue.  The  verb  rxiivew  (rrom  rxiivfi)  signi- 
fies to  erect  a  booth,  tabernacle,  or  temporary  residence,  and  not  a  perma- 
nent habitation  or  dwelling  place:  it  was  therefore  fitly  applied  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ;  which,  like  the  ancient  Jewish  tabernacle,  was  to 
be  only  for  a  temporarT  residence  of  the  Eternal  Divinity. 

Matt.  ix.  36.  when  Jeaue  eaw  the  muUitudee^  he  had  eompaeeion  on 
themf—Ev-irKmyxviT^^  (from  i:«'X«>'%«'«»,  a  bowel) ;  the  ancients  generally, 
and  the  Jews  in  particular,  accountins  the  bowels  to  be  the  seat  of  sym- 


pathy and  the  tender  passions,  spplied  the  organ  to  the  sense.*  The  proper 
meaning,  therefore,  of  this  phrase  is,  that  our  Lord  was  moved  with  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  commiseration  for  the  neglected  Jews. 

Heb.  iv.  13.  Authinge  are  naked  and  opened^  Tirp»xi|X<r>«ivH,  to  the  eyes 
qf  him  toith  whom  we  have  to  account.  The  emphasis  is  here  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  sacnflces  were  anciently  performed. 

8.  Emphatic  Adverbt, 

[L]  Sometimes  adyebbs  or  tikb  are  emphatic  ;  and  a  care- 
ful  notation  of  the  time  indicated  by  them  will  materially 
iUuttrate  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  oacred  writings. 

Thus,  In  Mai.  IlL  16.  we  read,  Tbbm  lAey  that  feared  the  Lordj  epake  often 
one  to  another,  ^e.  The  word  ram»  is  here  peculiarly  emphatic,  and  refers 
to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  prophets  wrote,  and  when  many  bold  infi- 
dels and  impious  persons  were  round  among  the  Jews,  who  spdce  "  stout 
words"  sgainst  God,  snd  vindicated  them.  They  considered  all  the  time 
spent  by  them  in  his  service  as  lost ;  they  attended  his  "ordinances"  with 
many  expressions  of  self-denial  and  humiliation,  but  they  derived  no 
benefit  from  them ;  and  they  concluded  that  those  haughty  rebels  who  cast 
off  all  religion,  and  tempted  God  by  their  presumptuous  wickedness,  were 
the  most  prosperous  and  happy  persons,  (v.  13—15.)  Tmif,  viz.  at  thie 
ieaoon  of  open  wickedneee^  there  was  a  reomant  of  pious  Jews,  who  "spake 
often  one  to  another,"  met  together  from  time  to  Ume  that  tliey  might  con- 
fer on  religious  subjects,  animate  each  other  to  their  duty,  and  consult  how 
to  check  the  progress  of  Impiety.  Of  these  persons,  and  their  pious 
designs  and  discourses,  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  took  especial  notice ;  and 
that  "a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that  feared 
the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name." 

[ii.]  A  kno-wledge  of  hiotorical  circumotancci,  hovever,  it 
requintCt  lest  we  aocribe  the  emphaoia  to  a  wrong  source ;  as  in 
Acts  iz.  81. 

Thbm  had  the  ehurehee  reot  (i  •  p^riiv,  literally,  peace  or  prosperity).  The 
cause  of  this  peace  has  by  some  commentators  been  escribed  to  the  con- 
version of  Saul,  who  haci  previously  "made  havoc  of  the  church :"  but 
this  is  not  likely,  as  he  could  not  be  a  cause  of  t<niver«a{  persecution  and 
distress,  whatever  activity  and  virulence  he  might  have  shown  during  the 
time  of  his  enmity  to  the  Christian  church.  Besides,  his  own  persecution 
(as  the  context  shows)  proves  thst  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  continued 
with  considerable  virulence  three  years  after  Am  conversion.  If  we  advert 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time,  we  shall 
find  the  true  cause  of  this  rest  The  emperor  Caligula  had  ordered  his 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jerunlem ;  and.  In  pursuance  of  his 
mandate,  Petronius,  the  president  of  Syria,  was  on  his  march  with  an  army 
for  that  purpose,  rilled  with  consternation,  the  Jews  met  him  in  vast 
multitudes  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  and  ultimately  prevailed  on 
him  to  abandon  his  design.  It  was  this  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Romans  that  the  sacred  writer  had  in  view,  which  diverted  the  Jews  from 
persecuting  the  Christians ;  and  "Thkn  had  the  ehurehee  rest  throughout 
all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  ;"  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  unpe- 
rial  decree  having  spread  itself  throughout  those  regions.^ 

111.  Real  Emphases. 

The  knowledge  of  these  can  only  be  derived  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners,  customs,  dtc  of  ancient  nations, 
^hich  are  noticed  by  writers  on  biblical  antiquities  and  by  com- 
mentators, so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  sacred 
writings.  Two  or  three  instances  of  these  also  will  suffice  to 
explain  their  nature. 

1.  Rom.  xl.  17.  In  this  verse  we  have  a  very  beautiful  illustration  taken 
from  the  ingrafting  of  trees ;  an  ari  with  which  we  find  St.  Paul  was  well 
acquainted.  The  point  to  be  explained  was,  the  union  of  the  Gentiles  with 
the  Jews  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  Jews  were  the  olive  tree ; 
the  grafts  were  both  Gentiles  and  Jews ;  and  the  act  of  Ingrafting  was,  the 
lnitiatk>n  of  both  into  the  Christian  religion.  The  Jews  are  informed  that 
olive  branches  may  with  greater  ease  be  ingrafted  into  their  own  original 
stock,  which  is  more  natural  and  congenial  to  them.  The  Gentiles  are 
again  reminded,  that,  If  the  natural  branches  were  not  spared  because  of 
their  unfruitfulnes^  much  less  would  they  be  spared  wno  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  stock,  if  they  should  prove  unfruitful. 

2.  "nie  prize,  &f»Zinv,  mentioned  In  1  Cor.  ix.  24.,  Is  the  crown  swarded 
to  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games;  whence  *»r»&f»Qtut*9,  rendered 
beguile  you  of  your  reward  ((Jol.  ii.  la),  mean*  to  deprive  any  one  of  a 
reward  or  prize,  either  by  partial  judgment  or  in  any  way  impeding  him  in 
tiis  Christian  course.  In  1  Cor.  Ix.  2t.  the  apostle  iUustnUes  the  necessity 
of  being  in  earnest  In  the  Christian  race,  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 


games  of  the  heathen.  As  the  racers  and  wrestlers  hi  those  gsmes  fined 
themselves  for  their  different  exercises,  and  each  strove  zesloasly  for  the 
victory,  so  should  the  Christian  prepare  himself  for  his  reUgloos  coun^ 
and  strive  for  the  victory  in  his  great  contest  vrith  the  world. 

3.  1  Cor.  Iv.  13.  We  are  made  the  fiUh  of  the  earth,  wiftxaf/tmrm, 
literally,  a  purgation  or  luatrative  eacr^fiee :  the  allusion  Is  to  a  ciMom 
common  among  heathen  nations  in  times  of  public  cahunity,  who  se- 
lected some  unhappy  men  of  the  most  abject  and  despicsble  character. 
These,  after  being  maintained  a  whole  year  at  the  public  expense,  were 
then  led  out  crowned  with  flowers,  as  was  usual  in  sacrifices,  snd  were 
devoted  to  appease  or  avert  the  anger  of  their  deities,  being  either  pre* 
cipitated  into  the  sea,  or  burnt  alive,  after  which  their  ashes  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

4.  Eph.  V.  ST.  That  it  (the  church  of  Christ)  ahould  be  holy  and  wiihoi'T 
BuunsH,  »/tmf*»9,  •*.  <•  SO  purs  and  spotless,  so  free  from  afi  censure,  that 
even  Momus  himself  (the  ficUtious  deity  of  mirth  snd  ridicule)  could  find 
nothing  to  carp  at  or  ridicule. 

IV.  General  Rules  for  the  IirTssTioATion  of  Emphases. 

A  consideration  of  the  affections  by  which  the  sacred 
authors  were  animated,  when  they  committed  their  inspired 
communications  to  writing,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  context 
of  the  passage  under  consideration,  together  with  the  nature 
of  its  subject,  will  always  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  em- 
phasis of  words :  but,  as  ingenious  and  fanciful  minds  are  apt 
to  discover  them  where  they  do  not  actually  exist,  it  may  not  be 
irreleTant  to  offer  a  few  ieadins  hints  respecting  the  particular 
inyestigation  of  emphases,  selected  from  the  grreat  mass  of 
observationB,  which  have  been  collected  by  eminent  biblical 
critics. 

1.  JVo  emphaaea  are  to  be  aouj^ht  in  refined  explanation*  of 
paaaageoy  or  from  etymologyy  both  of  them  uncertain  guidea 
at  the  be$t ;  and  which  are  too  often  carried  to  extremea  by 
men  of  lively  imaginationa,  ^>ither  will  prepoaitiona  alwaya 
enlarge  or  give  additional  force  to  the  meaning  of  a  wordf 
particularly  in  the  Greek  language. 

We  may  Instance  in  1  Cor.  xlii.  6.,  where  we  read  that  true  charity  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rpjoiceth  ivvyx»*ff')  in  the  truth.  Some  com- 
mentators have  conceived  that  thia  word  is  emphatic,  and  have  rendered 
the  passage  rejoiceth  jointly  (with  true  believers)  m  the  truth.  But  in  this 
instance,  as  Schleusner  has  remarked  from  Hesychiua,  the  Greek  com- 
pound verb  means  no  more  than  tlie  simple  verb  x«'P«  implies,  viz.  to  he 
delighted  oi  to  rejoice  in  a  thing.  Our  authorised  version  therefore  fully 
expresses  the  apostle's  meaning.  But  In  Heb.  xii.  2.  the  preposition  is 
highly  emphatic,  and  demands  particular  attention,  in  order  to  apprehend 
the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage,  which  is  wholly  agoniattcat,  u  e. 
allusive  to  the  ancient  footrsQCS.  Having  in  the  first  verse  exhoned 
Christians  to  divest  themselves  of  e'verj  mcumbrance,  and  to  run  vrith 
patience  their  Christian  course,  St.  Pauf  adds  (v.  2.X  Looking  unto  Jeaua 
the  author  and  ^nieher  of  our  faith.  The  original  word  here  rendered 
looking  (»9epj.vT*o,"  literally  means  to  look  qff"  from  every  other  object  to 
some  particular  object  placed  ftill  in  view ;  as  the  reward  destined  to  the 
victor  in  the  Olympic  footrace  was  placed  immediately  in  view  of  the  can- 
didates. It  is  impossible  to  express  the  full  import  ot  this  passace  without 
the  aidof  a  paraphrase.  The  whole  clause  may  be  thus  rendered—  Tl'Aere- 
fore,  seeing  we  are  also  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  v  itnessea, 
who  (like  the  spectators  at  the  ancient  Olympic  race)  surrounaua  on  every 
side  in  a  vast  innumerable  assembly,  the  spectators  of  our  trial,  let  us  lay 
aside  every  incumbering  weight,  and  especially  the  ain,  which  in  preaent 
circumstances  has  the  greatest  advantage  [againat  ua],  or  the  welt  circum- 
stanced sin,  that  which  has  every  thiiw  in  its  favour,  time,  place,  and  op- 
portunity, more  particularly,  a  disposition  to  relinquish  or  dissemble  our 
profession  of  the  Gospel  for  fear  of  sufferings ;  and  let  us  run  with  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  the  race  which  is  set  before  us,  resolutely  persist- 
ing in  it,  however  long  and  painful  It  may  be :  Looking  off  from  every 
object  that  would  interrupt  us  in  our  career,  and  fixiiut  <>*»'  eyes  upon  (or 
to)  Jesus,  the  author  (or  leader)  and  finisher  of  our  faitk  ;  who  called  us 
out  to  this  strenuous  yet  glorious  enterprise ;  who  animates  us  by  his  ex- 
ample, and  supports  us  by  his  grace,  until  the  season  arrive,  when  he  will 
bestow  upon  us  the  promised  crown.« 

2.  Further:  Emphaaea  are  not  to  be  aought  in  Teniona; 
which,  however  excellent  they  may  in  genercU  be,  are  yet  Ua* 
ble  to  error  t  conaeguently  the  derivation  of  emphaaea  from  them 
may  lead  ua  not  merely  to  extravagant,  but  even  to  falae 
expoaitiona  of  Scripture, 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark.  In  CoL  ii.  6.  accortfing  to 
the  authorized  English  version,  we  read  thus,  Asve  have  thertfure  received 
Christ  Jnsus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him.  From  this  rendering  of  the  Greek 
text  many  persons  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  words  as  and  so  (which  last 
is  not  to  be  found  In  the  originalX  and  have  deduced  a  variety  of  inferences 
from  them,  viz.  as  ye  received  Jesus  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  laJth,  so  walk  ye 
in  him;  as  ye  received  him  in  a  spirit  of  humihty,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  dec. 
Now  all  these  inferences,  though  proper  enough  in  themselves,  are  de- 
rived from  false  emphases,  and  are  contrary  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  who 
intended  to  say  no  such  thing.    His  meaning,  as  Dr.  Macknlgfai  has  well 


>  Kulnoel  In  loc  who  has  given  illustrations  from  cUtfsical  writers,  and 
•IsQ  from  the  Apocrypha. 

•  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  and  given  at  length  various  passages  firom 
Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  U.  c.  10.  and  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviil.  c  9.)  and  Phllo 
(De  i^esaL  ad  Calum.  1021.  X  which  oooflnn  the  above  ttatement  See  hia 
CredibOity,  book  I.  ch.  U.  f  12. 


■  This  word  occurs  in  Josephus  precisely  in  the  very  same  meaning  as 
It  is  used  by  the  apostle.  The  Jewish  historian,  relating  the  aggresstona 
of  the  Jews  which  led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans,  says,  among  other 
things,  that  those  who  officiated  in  the  temple-service  rejected  the  sacri- 
fice for  Caesar  and  the  Roman  people.  "  And  when  many  of  the  hish- 
Sriests  and  principal  men  besought  them  not  to  omit  the  sacrifice,  which 
,  was  customary  for  them  to  offer  for  their  princes,  they  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon.  These  relied  much  upon  their  number,  for  the  most 
flourishing  part  of  the  innovators  assisted  them,"  a«opqntbx  •«(  r** 
Bxie»JJ«po»,  "having  the  chi^  regard  to  Eleasar,  the  governor  of  the  tem- 
ple ;"  looking  to  him  bxclusivblt,  by  whom  they  had  been  huligated  to 
those  offensive  measures.    De  BelL  Jad  Ub.  ii.  c.  zvii.  42. 


See  Brannlns,  Krebsins,  Kypke,  Bmesii,  and  also  Drs.  Doddridge, 
macknigbt,  and  A.  Clarke  on  Heb.  xll.  1, 2.  by  whom  every  emphatic  wora 
in  these  two  verse*  is  particularly  lOuaaated. 
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tnnalated  the  iiunce,  to  limply  tlili,— "  Sine»  ye  have  received  Chriet 
Jemta  the  Lota,  maUt  ye  ti»  Asm.***  in  other  wordk.  bb  the  cootext  plainly 
•howe,  "  since  ye  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  continue  to  hold 
tt  flMt,  and  permit  not  ypursahreB  to  be  turned  aside  by  eophistical  or  Ja- 
daiziiig  teachers."^ 

3.  A'o  emphatea  are  to  be  eou^hi  merely  in  the  plural  number 
•fwordt'. 

We  mast  be  caatioas,  also,  that  we  do  not  deduce  emphasis  merely 
fit»m  the  use  of  the  plural  number ;  supposing  that,  where  the  plural  is 
put  iDstead  of  the  singular,  It  necessarily  denotes  emphases.  Thus  ov^avoc 
and  owf  avo*  simply  mean  he*ven ;  vet  Origen,  following  the  trifling  dis- 
tinctions of  some  Jewish  writers,  nas  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
them,  and  has  announced  the  ejustence  of  seyeral  heavens  each  aboTe 
the  other. 

4.  JVo  emphaeee  are  to  be  eought  in  worde  where  the  abstract 
i%  put  for  the  concrete. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  abstract  is  very  frequently  put  for  the  con- 
erete ;  that  is,  sabstantives  are  necessarily  put  in  the  place  of  ac^ectives, 


on  accoiml  of  tbe  simpUci^  of  the  Hebrew  langusge,  which  has  few  or  no 
sdjectives.  A  similar  mode  of  expressioQ  obtains  in  the  New  Testament 
Thus,  in  Eph.  ▼.  8.  we  read,  Ye  toere  eome times  nASKNBss,  rxore; :  in  the 
parallel  place,  in  iv.  l&  the  metonymy  is  thus  expressed  -  being  darxbmbo, 
m.»Tt9-fii»99ij  in  the  understanding  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized 
version,  having  the  understanding  darkened.  Numerous  examples,  in 
which  the  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete,  will  be  found,  infrat  Book  IL 
Chap.  II.  Sect  ILS  4. 

5.  As  every  language  abounds  wtVA.idioms,'  or  expressions 
pecuUar  to  itself,  which  cannot  be  rendered  verbatim  into 
another  language  -without  violating  its  native  purity,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  look  for  emphases  in  such  expressions.^ 

"  In  the  sacred  books,  and  especially  in  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  must  take  care  not  to  seek  for  and  recognise  emphasis, 
merely  in  the  idiom,  which  is  so  very  dissimilar  to  ours.  Many  persons, 
though  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  have  oRen  made  this  mistake;  but  no> 
tiling  is  more  fallacious.  In  tbe  oriental  languages  many  things  appear 
hyperbolical  (if  you  translate  them  literally,  that  is,  merely  by  the  aid  of 
coounon  lexicons  and  etymology)  which  are  not  in  reality  hyperbolical."* 


CHAPTER  IL 


ON  THE  ST7BSIDIAR7  MEANS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  SENSE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


'Words  beingr  the  arbitrary  signs  of  things,  the  meaning  of 
hem  depends  upon  the  tMtM  l^tundi^  or  the  custom  of  ex- 
pressing certain  things  by  certain  words.  It  is  surprising 
mat  any  attempts  should  hare  been  made  to  find  the  sense 
of  words  in  a  dead  language,  by  means  different  in  their 
nature  from  those  which  we  employ  in  order  to  find  the  sense 
of  words  in  a  living  language.  The  meaning  of  a  word  must 
always  be  a  simple  matter  of  fact ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  always 
to  be  established  by  appropriate  and  adequate  testimony.  Tne 
original  languages  ot  Scripture  being  to  us  dead  languages, 
the  ums  loquenai  in  them  is  to  be  ascertained  by  (he  testi- 
mony of  those  who  lived  at  the  time  when  these  languages 
were  flourishing  and  in  common  use,  and  who  well  under- 
stood them.    This  testimony  is  either  direct  or  indirect. 

DiucT  Testimony  is  to  be  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  from 
those  writers  to  whom  the  language,  which  is  to  oe  investi- 
gated by  us,  was  vernacular,  either  from  the  same  authors 
whom  we  interpret,  or  from  their  contemporaries ;  next  firom 
ancient  versic^s  made  by  persons  to  whom  the  language  was 
not  vernacular,  but  who  lived  while  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  by  individuals  who  were  acquainted  with  it; 
uiirdly  from  Scholiasts  and  Glossographers ;  fourthly,  from 
those  who,  though  foreigners,  had  learned  the  language  in 
question. 

Where  direct  testimony  fails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  indi- 
BBCT  TESTIMONY ;  Under  which  head  we  may  include  the 
Context,  Subject-matter,  Scope,  Analogy  of  Languages,  Ana- 
logy of  Doctrine,  Jewish  Authors,  the  (Sreek  Fathers,  Histo- 
ric Circumstances,  and  Commentators.*  Some  of  these 
various  aids  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  others  to 
the  New  Testament :  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  it  is 
proposed  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  pursued  m  the  foUow- 
mg  Sections. 


SECTION  I. 

OIBXCT  TESTIMONIES  FOB  ASCERTillNING  TSE   USUS  LOQUENDI. 

^  1.  THE  TimicoirT  or  cdrmpoBABT  wbitsbs. 

The  most  important  aid  is  afforded  by  those  writers  to 
whom  the  language  to  be  investigated  was  vernacular ;  and 

>  See  Drs.  Macknight  aod  A.  Clarke  on  Col.  H.-iS. 

•  On  the  Hebrsisms,  or  Hebrew  Idioms  peculiar  to  the  Sscred  Wrltlofs, 
■ee  pp.  196^19a  of  the  present  volume. 

*  liauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  231— 2M.  Ernesti  Instit.  Interp.  Nor.  Test  pp. 
40-46.  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  321—336.  Aoc.  Pfelfler, 
Herm.  Bacr.  c.  y\.  §  16—23.  (Op.  tom.  pp.  64^-^1.)  Wetstein,  Libelii  ad 
Crisin  et  Interp.  Nov.  Test  pp.  120—1^9.    Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test 

Sirs  iii.  pp.  263—277.  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  lect  xv.  pp.  43-49.  Prof, 
erard  has  collected  numerous  vahiable  observations  on  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections,  in  bis  Institutes  of  Bfbllcai 
Criticism,  pp.  293— 369.  particularijln  sect  ill.  (pp.  3U0— 314.)  on  the  signi- 
fication of  words.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Prima  Linea  Herm.  Sacre,  pp.  231 40—46. 
Tbe  subject  o(  emphasis  is  copjously  treated  by  Langius  In  his  Herme- 
neutictt  Sacra,  pp.  64—96. ;  bv  Rambacb,  In  his  Institutiones  Hermeneu- 
tlcc  Sacra,  Ub.  if.  c.  a  pp.  317— 3G2. ;  hj  Jahn,  fai  his  Enchiridion  Herm. 


■  Bauer,  Hermeneut  Saci 
torn.  L  pp.  7&-77.    SCuart's 


InterpretatioiLp, 

pp.  77^7|Il    Mori  Acroases  HermeneQCiee^ 


of  iDtarpretation,  pp.  3^  36. 


where  it  is  undubitable  its  evidence  is  abundantly  sufficient. 
This  testimony  may  be  drawn  from  three  sources,  viz.  I. 
From  the  definitions  of  words ;  II.  From  examples,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  and,  III.  From  parallel  passages. 

I.  With  regard  to  definitions,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  take  good  care  that  the  definition  oe  well  understood ; 
and  to  consider  how  much  weight  the  character  of  the  writer 
who  defines  may  properly  give  to  it.^ 

Professor  Moms  has  collected  various  examples  of  defini- 
tions from  profane  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latm,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  adduce  in  this  place:  but  tbe  following 
definitions  of  certain  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament 
are  of  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacred 
wrirtes. 

1.  In  Heb.  v.  14.  8t  Paul  says  that  he  writes  tm  riMioir,  to 
the  perfect ;  and  he  there,  with  almost  logical  precision,  defines 
the  perfect  to  be  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evilf  that  is,  those  who  by 
long  custom  and  conversation  in  the  sacred  writings  have  so 
exerdsed  and  improved  their  faculties,  that  they  can  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad,  true  and  false  doctrines.  In  the  whole  ot 
that  passage,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  who  are  the  perfect, 
agreeably  to  St.  Paul's  definition. 

2.  If  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  in  the  style  of  the  same 
apostle,  what  he  means  by  the  body  of  Christ  /  we  may  learn 
it  firom  Eph.  L  23.,  where  it  is  defined  by  the  church :  thus,. . . 
the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  Jilleth 
all  in  alL 

3.  Heb.  xi.  !.<  contains  a  definition  of  faith  g  which  b  there 
said  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  emd  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen, 

11.  Examples  and  the  natukb  of  the  susncr  also  show 
us  the  tuue  loquendi  and  force  of  words;  but  in  order  to  judge 
correctly,  and  to  make  proper  distinctions,  a  good  understand- 
ing and  considerable  practice  are  highly  necessary. 

1.  By  Examples  is  meant,  that  the  writer  who  usee  a  parti- 
cular word,  though  he  does  not  directly  define  it,  yet  gives  in 
some  one  or  more  passages  an  example  of  what  it  means  by 
exhibiting  its  qualities  or  showing  the  operation  of  it    Thus, 

(1.)  In  order  to  explain  the  word  itrntn^rvvn,  righteousness,  which  is  of 
▼erj  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament,  we  must  examine  what 
examples  of  righteousness  are  added  in  eachpasssge. 

(2.)  In  Gsl.  Iv.  3.  St  Paul  uses  the  term  rretx***  rov  xer^ov,  elements  of 
the  world,  at  first  without  sn  explanation:  but  afterwards  we  have  an 
example  of  the  meaning  of  it  in  Oat  iv.  9.,  where  the  expression  is  used  of 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  which  preceded  the 
Christian  dispensation,  snd  includes  the  idea  of  incompleteness  and  im- 
perfection. 

2.  The  J^ature  of  the  subject,  in  innumerable  instances,  helps 
to  define  which  meaning  of  a  word  the- writer  attaches  to  it,  in 
any  particular  passage. 

For  instance,  x*p*i,  in  our  version  usually  rendered  grace,  denotes 
pardon  of  sin,  divine  benevolence,  divine  aid,  temporal  blessings,  Sec, 
Which  of  these  senses  it  bears  in  any  particular  passage  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  nature  of  the  subject^ 

ni.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  ueue  loquendi^  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  meaning  of  a  passage,  recourse  is  in  the  next  place 

•  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  35.    Moms,  tom.  i.  p.  79. 
V  Hori  AcrcMtses,  torn.  L  pp.  81— 81    Stuart's  Elements,  p.  36. 
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to  be  had  to  the  coMPABimnr  of  similak  or  paeallbl  pamaom  ; 

and  as  much  caution  is  requis^e  in  the  application  of  this 
hernieneutic  aid,  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  a  paitico- 
lar  inquiry  into  its  nature,  and  the  most  beneficial  mode  of 
employing  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible* 

1.  ^*  When,  in  any  ordinary  composition,  a  passage  occors 
of  doubtful  maaning[  with  respect  to  the  sentiment  or  doctrine 
it  conveys,  the  obTious  course  of  proceeding  is^  to  examine 
what  the  author  himself  has  in  other  parts  of  his  work  deli- 
Tered  upon  the  same  subject ;  to  weigh  well  the  force  of  any 
particular  expressions  he  is  accustomed  to  use ;  and  to  inquire 
what  there  might  be  in  the  occasion  or  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote,  tending  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  im- 
mediate object  he  had  in  view.  This  is  only  to  render  com- 
mon justice  to  the  writer;  it  is  necessary  both  for  the  disco- 
very of  his  real  meaning,  and  to  secure  him  against  any 
wanton  charge  of  enor  or  inconsistency.  Now,  it  this  may 
iustl  J  be  required  in  any  ordinary  work  of  uninspired  com- 
position, how  much  more  indispensable  must  it  be  when  we 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  sacred  volume ;  in  which  (if  we 
acknowledge  ite  divine  original)  it  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  a  failure  either  in  judgment  or  in  integrity ."i 

'^  God  has  been  pleased,  in  sundry  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  to  speak  unto  us  in  his  word ;  but  in  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  we  may  trace  an  admirable  unity  of  design,  an 
intimate  connection  of  parts,  and  a  complete  harmony  of 
doctrines.  In  some  instances  the  same  truths  are  conveyed 
nearly  in  the  same  modes  of  expression ;  in  other  instances 
the  same  sentimente  are  clothed  with  beautiful  varieties  of 
langroage.  While  we  are  interested  in  discovering  some  of 
the  inoications  of  mental  diversity  among  the  sacred  writers, 
we  clearly  perceive  that  the  whole  volume  of  revelation  is 
distinguished  by  a  certain  characteristic  style  and  phraseology 
altogether  its  own,  and  which,  for  simplicity,  dignity,  energy, 
and  fulness,  must  be  allowed  to  have  no  parallel.  Now,  if 
there  be  in  the  various  parte  of  Scripture  such  important 
coincidences  of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  of  idiom,  it  is 
evident  that  we  proceed  on  just  and  rational  principles,  in 
comparing  together  passages'  that  have  some  degree  of  re- 
semblance, and  in  applying  those,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
clear,  to  the  illustration  of  such  as  are  involved  in  some 
degree  of  obscurity.*'* 

The  passages,  which  thus  have  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance, are  termed  Parallkl  Passages  ;  and  the  comparison 
of  them  is  a  most  importent  help  for  interpreting  such  parte 
of  Scripture  as  may  appear  to  us  obscure  or  uncertain ;  for, 
on  almost  every  subject,  there  will  be  found  a  multitude  of 
phrases,  which,  when  diligentiy  collated,  will  afford  mutual 
illustration  and  support  to  each  other ;  the  truth  which  is  more 
obscurely  intimated  in  one  place  being  expressed  with  greater 
precision  in  others.  Thus,  a  part  of  Uie  attributes  or  curcum- 
stances,  relating  to  both  pereons  and  things,  is  stated  in  one 
text  or  passage,  and  part  in  another;  so  that  it  is  only  by 
wearohing  out  several  passages,  and  connecting  them  together, 
that  we  can  obtain  a  lust  apprehension  of  them.  More  par^ 
ticularly,  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  compared 
with  their  antitypes  in  the  New  (as  Num.  xxi.  9.  with  John 
iii.  14.);  predicuons  must  be  compared  with  the  history  of 
their  accomplishment  Tas  Isa.  liii.  the  latter  part  of  v.  12.  with 
Mark  xv.  27,  28.  and  Luke  xxii.  37.  and  the  former  part  of 
Isa.  liii.  12.  with  Matt,  xxvii.  57.  Mark  xv.  43.  Luke  xxiii. 
60.),  and  the  portion  of  Scripture,  in  which  any  point  is  spo- 
eifically  treated,  ought  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  com- 
parison, as  Genesis  ch.  i.  on  the  creation,  Romans  ch.  iii. — 
T.  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  &c.  &c.* 

>  Bp.  VMnnlldcn'a  Lectures,  p.  100. 

*  ReT.  II.  F.  Burdcr'a  dennon  on  the  Dntj  and  Meana  of  aaceitainliv 
th«  0enae  of  Scripture,  pp.  17, 1& 


>  On  the  importance  and  benefit  of  eonaulUnf  parallel  paaaa^ea,  Biahop 
Horatey  haa  aeveral  fine  obaenraf lona  In  hia  coaiioent  on  PaaL  xcvU.    The 

whole  paaaace  ta  too  long  to  extract,  but  the  following  — * 

appropriate  to  the  auhject  of  this  aection.  that  the  ai 
apology  for  their  Inaertion  unneceaaary.  "  It  thould,*'  i 
*^be  a  ruU  with  every  one^  vho  would  read  the  Holy  Seripi 
iage  and  improvement,  to  compare  every  test  which 


whole  paaaage  ia  too  long  to  extract,  but  the  following  aentencea  are  ao 
appropriate  to  the  auhject  of  this  aection,  that  the  author  deema  any 

•--"'■  "  S  •AowW,"  aaya  hia  lordahip, 

"*    "    'ptureo  withadvan- 

. „. .  ,  .  ^  i  may  oeem  either 

important /or  the  doctrine  it  may  conteUn,  or  remarkable  for  the  turn  of 
theexpreeeion,  with  the  parallel  pateagea  in  other  parte  of  Holy  Writ; 
that  la,  with  the  paaaagea  in  which  the  aubject-matter  ia  the  aame,  the 
■enae  equivalent,  or  the  turn  of  the  expreaalon  aimilar.  Theae  parallel 
paaaagea  are  eaaily  found  by  the  nou-ginal  referencea  In  BIblea  of  the 

Urfer  form." "It  la  Incredible  to  any  one,  who  haa  not  In  aome 

degree  made  the  experiment,  what  a  proficiency  may  be  made  in  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  wiae  unto  aalTation,  by  atudying  the  Scrlpturea 
In  thia  manner,  without  any  other  cominentwrr  or  expoeltloo  than  what  the 
different  parte  of  the  aacred  volume  reatually  fiimlah  for  each  other.  / 
laW  not  eerupie  to  aoeert  that  the  moot  iLunuun  CHaianui,  if  he  can  hmi 
fad  hie  EngUak  Bible,  and  will  take  the  paint  to  read  U  in  thie  aMnnar, 


The  fauodaUon  of  the  parsnelisms  oocnrring  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  the  perpetoal  harmony  of  Scripture  itself;  which, 
though  composed  by  various  writers,  yet  proceeding  from  ooe 
and  the  same  infailiole  source,  cannot  but  agree  in  words  as 
well  as  in  things.  Parallelisms  are  either  near  at  remote  /  in 
the  former  case  the  paiallel  passages  are  sought  from  the  same 
writer,  in  the  latter  from  different  writera.  Thej  are  further 
termed  adtqvuUtj  when  they  affect  the  whole  subject  proposed 
in  the  text;  and  tnade^uattj  when  they  afieet  it  only  in  part ; 
but  the  most  usual  diTision  of  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or 
parallelisms,  is  into  verbait  or  paiallelisms  m  words,  and  red^ 
or  parallelisms  of  things. 

8.  A  Verbal  Paralkusm  at  JhuJogy  is  that  in  which,  oa 
comparing  two  or  more  places  togetiier,  the  same  words  and 
phrases,  uie  same  mode  of  argument,  the  same  method  at 
construction,  and  the  same  rhetorical  figures,  are  respectirel  j 
to  be  found.  Of  this  description  are  the  following  in- 
stances:-— 

(1.)  Parotid  words  andphraae$, — Thus,  when  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  human  heart,  sajs,  that  it  is  **  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  duperatdy  wicked''  (Jer.  xvii. 
9.),  in  order  to  underetand  the  full  import  of  the  original 
word  there  rendered  daperattlyy  we  must  compare  Jer.  xr. 
18.  and  Micah  i.  9.  where  the  same  word  occurs,  and  is  ren- 
dered desperate  at  ineurahle^  From  which  two  passages  it  is 
obvious  tnat  the  prophet's  meaning  was,  that  the  deceioolness 
and  wickedness  of  the  heart  of  man  are  so  great  that  thej 
cannot  be  healed  or  removed  by  any  human  art.  Compare 
also  Isa.  xl.  11.  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  33.  with  John  x.  II.  14, 
15.  Heb.  xiii.  dO.  and  1  Pet.  u.  S5.  and  r.  4. 

(9.)  Paratlei  modes  of  arguing, — Thus  the  apostles,  Paul, 
James,  and  Peter,  respectively  suppport  their  exhortations 
to  patience  by  the  exampie  of  Jesus  Chri^.  Compare  Heb. 
xiu  3,  3.  James  v.  10,  11.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  31.  On  the  con- 
trary, dissuasives  from  sin  are  more  atrongly  set  forth  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  urging  that  sinful  coarsea  were 
the  way  of  the  heathen  naiwns.  Compare  Lev.  xviii.  34. 
Jer.  X.  3.  and  Matt.  vi.  33. 

(3.)  Of  Parallel  eonsiruetions  and  JIgures  we  have  exam- 
ples m  Kom.  viii.  3.  3  Cor.  v.  31.  and  Heb.  x.  6.  in  which 
f massages  respectively  the  Greek  word  A^cprw,  there  trana- 
ated  sin,  means  sacrifices  or  offerings  for  sm^  agreeably  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  same  word  ellip- 
tically  signifies  both  sin  and  sin-offerings  which  the  Septua- 

fint  version  invariably  rendera  by  eLfutfru.  in  upwards  or  one 
undred  places.  Dr.  W  hitby,  on  3  Cor.  v.  31 .,  has  pointed  out 
a  few  instances ;  but  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (on  the  same  text)  has 
enumerated  ail  the  passages,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  many  ad- 
ditional examples  of  verbal  parallelisms.  To  this  class  some 
biblical  critics  refer  those  passages  in  which  the  same  sen- 
tence is  expressed  not  precisely  in  the  same  wordB,  but  in 
similar  woras,  more  full  as  well  as  more  perspicuous,  and 
concerning  the  force  and  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Such  are  the  parallelisms  of  the  sacred  poete ;  which, 
fh)m  the  light  they  throw  on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, demand  a  distinct  consideration. 

Verbal  Parallelisms  are  of  great  imp<»taiice  for  ascertain 
inr  the  meaning  of  words  that  rarely  occur  in  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  of  those  which  express  peculiar  doctrines  or  terms  of 
reliflrion,  as /ai/A,  repentance^  new  ereattare^  &e.,  likewise  in 
explaining  doubtful  passages,  and  also  the  Hebraisms  appear- 
inff  in  the  New  Testement. 

3.  A  Real  Parallelism  or  Jhuilogff  is,  where  the  same  thing 
or  subject  is  treated  of,  eitiier  designedly  or  incidentally,  in 
the  same  words,  or  in  othera  which  are  more  clear,  copious, 
and  full,  and  concerning  whose  force  and  meaning  there  can 
be  no  doubt.    In  comparing  two  passages,  however,  we  must 


will  not  onty  attain  aU  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  ncecosaiy  to  hie 
oalvation;  ftt«,  by  ChtPs  bUaoing^  he  will  become  teamed  m  every  thing 
rdtUing  to  hie  religion  in  euch  degree^  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  wueted 
either  by  the  refined  argumcnte  or  by  the  falee  aaoertiena  (ff  thooe  who 
endeavour  to  ingrqft  their  own  opiniono  upon  the  oractee  of  God.  He  may 
aafely  be  Ignorant  of  all  philoaophy,  except  what  la  to  be  learned  from  the 
aacred  hooka;  which  Indeed  contain  the  blcheat  philoaophy  adapted  to  the 
loweal  apprehenaion.  He  may  aafely  remaui  ifnoiant  ofall  history,  except 
ao  much  of  the  hiatory  of  the  firat  agea  of  the  Jewiah  and  of  the  Christian 
church,  aa  la  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  booka  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teataroent  Let  him  etudy  theae  in  the  manner  I  recommendy  and  Ut  him 
never  eeaae  to  pray  for  the  illcmination  of  tbat  Spuot  bjf  which  theee 
books  were  dictated;  and  the  whole  compost  qfabetruae  nhtlooophy^  and 
recondite  kUtory^  ohatlfumieh  no  argument  with  which  the  perreroe  will 
of  man  ehall  be  able  to  ehake  thie  ujlrnsd  CmaamAM^B  faith.  The  Bible, 
thua  atudied,  wlli  indeed  prore  to  be  what  we  PnMeatanta  eateem  to—a  cer- 
tain and  auflicient  nile  or  fcich  and  practice,  a  helmet  of  aalTation,  which 
alone  may  quench  the  fiery  darta  of  the  wickad."— demons  oothe  Resor- 
rectloo,  Ac  pp.  221— 2& 
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ascertain  whether  the  same  thin^  ia  really  ezproaaed  more 
fully  as  well  as  more  clearly,  and  also  withoat  any  ambiguity 
>  whatever,  otherwise  little  oc  no  assistance  can  be  obtained 
for  illastrating  obscure  places.  Real  parallelisms  are  two- 
fold—historical, and  didactic  or  doctrinal. 

(1.)  ^n  Bhtorical  JParaileUem  of  thing$  is,  where  the  same 
thing  or  event  is  related :  it  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  order 
to  undentand  aright  the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  the  same  things 
are  for  the  most  part  related  more  fully  by  one  evsngellst  thui 
by  the  others,  according  to  the  design  with  which  the  Gospels 
were  respectiveiy  written. 

Thus  the  account  of  oar  8av1oar*s  stllUof  the  tempeit  fai  the  sea  of 

Oennesareth  is  more  copiously  related  hj  Saint  Mark  (!▼.  96—41.)  and  Saint 


Luke  (viii.  22—25.)  tliao  it  is  by  Saint  Matthew.  (Tiii.  dl.  26.)  By  comparing 
the  several  narratives  of  the  evangelists  together,  harmonies  are  constructed 
from  their  separate  histories.  In  like  manner,  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testalhent  are  mutually  lUuatrated  by  comparing  together  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.  For  instance,  many  passages  In  the 
book  of  Genesis  are  parallel  to  1  Chron.  i. — ^ix. ;  many  parts  of  the  books 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers  are  parallel  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy; 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kinirs,  to  the  two  books  of  Chronicles ;  and,  lastly, 
2  Kinss  xviiL  la— 37.  and  2  Chron.  xjczii.  are  parallel  with  Isa.  xxzvi.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Townsend  have  compiled  very  valuable  haimonies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  historical  and  piophetical  passsges  are  inter- 
woven in  the  orderof  time,  of  which  an  account  Is  given  in  the  Bo 
GAL  AvpBNoix  to  the  second  Volume,  Past  L  Chap.  II.  Sbct.  L 

(2.)  A  Didactic  vr  Doctrinal  ParcUlelUm  o/thing't  is,  where 
the  same  thing  is  taught  i  this  species  of  parallel  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  comprehending  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the 
Bible,  which  we  should  otherwise  be  liable  to  mistake  or  grossly 
pervert 

We  have  examples  of  H  in  all  those  Psalms  which  occur  twice  In  the  book 
of  Psalms,  as  in  PsaL  ziv.  compared  with  liU. ;  xl.  13—17.  with  Ixx. :  Ivii. 
7— U.  with  cvlii.  1—6. ;  Ix.  6—12.  with  cviii.  6-13. ;  and  exv.  4--a  with 
cxxxv.  15—18.  Sometimes  also  a  hymn  of  David,  which  occurs  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  is  to  be  found  in  somo  one  of  the  historical  books,  as  Psalm  xcvi. 
compared  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  23—33. ;  Psalm  cv.  1-16^  with  I  Chron.  jcvi. 
8— asTand  Psal.  cvi.  47,  4a  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  33,  36. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  same  thing  Is  taught  nearly 
in  the  same  words,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  compared  with  2  Pet  ch.  U. 
Frequently  also  the  same  doctrine  is  explained  more  fully  In  one  place, 
which  hacl  been  more  concisely  stated  in  another :  such,  lor  instance,  are 
the  superseding  of  the  Mosaio  dispensation  by  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
those  passages  which  are  parallel  as  to  the  thing  or  subject  discussed 
though  different  in  words ;  so  thai,  by  comparing  them,  the  scope  of  the 
doctrine  inculcated  will  readily  be  collected.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  same  subject  or  doctrine  is  delivered  with  more  brevitjr,  all  the  various 
mtssages  must  be  diligently  collated,  and  the  doctrine  elicited  from  them. 
Oi'  this  description  are  the  numerous  predictions,  &c.  relative  to  tho  future 
happiness  of  mankind,  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  use  of  this  parallelism  will  more  fullv  appear  from  one  or  two 
instances.  Let  us  then  compare  GaL  vi.  16.  with  Gal.  v.  6.  1  Cor.  vii.  19. 
2  Cor.  V.  17.  and  Horn.  il.  23,  29.  In  the  former  passsge  we  read.  In  Christ 
Je9u»  neither  eireumeieion  availeth  any  thing  not  undremneieiont  but 
a  new  creature^  or  rather  [there  is]  a  new  creation.  In  Gal.  v.  6.  the 
anostle  had  briefly  delivered  the  same  doctrine  in  the  following  terms :  In 
Chriat  Jetue  neither  eirewncieion  availeth  any  thing,  nor  undreumcieion, 
butj^aith  that  worketh  by  love. — ^1  Oor.  vii.  19.  Grcumeiaion  ie  nothing,  nor 
uncireumeision,  but  the  keeping  ^  the  eonunandmenta  qf  God.— 2  Cor.  v.  17. 
TTker^ore  if  any  man  be  in  Cknat,  heiaa  new  creature,  or  more  correctly, 
ithere  is]  a  new  creation :  old  things  have  passed  away  ;  behold !  all  things 
are  become  net^.— Rom.  ii.  28.  29.  He  is  not  a  Jew  that  is  one  outwardly, 
L  e.  he  is  not  a  genuine  member  of  the  church  of  God  who  has  only  sn  out- 
ward profession :  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  thejlesh. 
But  he  is  a  Jew,  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  God,  teAtcA  ts  one 
inwantty,  and  circumcision  is  that  qf  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  artd  not  in  the 
letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  Ood.  From  these  passages  it  is 
evident  that  what  Saint  Paid,  in  GaL  vi.  15.  terms  a  new  creature,  or 
creation,  he  In  GaL  v.  6.  denominates  faith  that  worketh  by  love;  and  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  19.  keeping  the  asmmandments  of  Ood.  From  this  collation  of 
passsges,  then,  we  perceive,  that  what  the  apostle  Intends  by  a  new  creature 
or  new  creation.  Is  the  entire  converaion  or  the  heart  from  sin  to  God :  snd 
as  creation  ia  the  proper  work  of  an  All-wise  and  Almighty  Being,  so  this 
total  change  of  heart,  soul,  and  life,  which  takes  place  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  Is  elTected  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  and  ia  evi- 
denced bv  that  &ith  and  obedience  which  are  Indispensably  necessary  to 
all  Christians  In  order  to  salvation  !* 

Again :  In  2  Cor.  I.  2L  Ood  is  saM  to  have  anointed  ue :  the  parallel 
passage,  where  this  expression  Is  so  explained  as  to  give  an  Idea  of  the 
thing  intended,  Is  1  John  ii.  20.,  where  true  Christians  are  said  to  have  an 
unetionfrom  the  Holy  One,  and  to  know  all  things  ;  and  In  v.  27.  the  same 
anainHn?  Is  said  to  teach  all  things.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  thia  unction  be 
that  we  should  know  all  things,  the  anointing  will  be  whatever  brings  know- 
ledge to  us,  and  therefore  teaching.  From  this  comparison  of  passaces, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  by  unction  and  anointing  is  intended  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  ofllce  Is  to  teach  all  things,  and  to  guide  us  into  all  truth  (John 
ziv.  26.  and  xvi.  13.);  and  whose  gifts  and  graces  are  diffused  throughout 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  Imparted  to  every  living  member  of  It.  For  his 
assistances  are  equally  necessary  to  all,  to  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
unlearned,  to  teacnera  as  well  as  to  hearers :  he  It  Is  that  enlightens  our 
minds,  purifies  our  hearts,  and  inclines  our  wills,  not  only  beginning  but 
carrying  on  and  perfecting  a  new  and  spiritual  life  In  our  souls.  The 
expresston  in  v.  20.  and  ye  kruno  tdl  things,  Is  not  to  lie  understood  In  the 
liif  est  sense,  but  must  be  limited  to  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
salvation.  These  every  true  Christian  not  only  knows  speculatively— that 
is.  he  not  only  has  a  notion  of  them  In  his  mind— but  he  has  also  a  practical 
and  experimental  knowledge  and  taste  of  them,  which  Is  productive  of  holy 
obedience.  This  Inestimable  gift  was  purchased  by  the  suffisrings  and 
death  of  Christ,  who  Is  here  styled  the  Holy  One,  The  words  In  v.  27.  artd 
ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  cannot  be  intended  to  set 

>  Mori  Acroases  Hermenentlec,  torn.  t.  p.  96.  Bee  also  Mscka^ht  and 
■cott  on  the  toxu  above  cited. 


aside  all  outward  teaching ;  but  their  meantos  Is,  either  that  ye  need  not 
the  teaching  of  aov  of  those  anticlirists  and  mlse  teachers  mentioned  In 
various  parts  of  this  epistle,  or  that  ye  need  not  that  any  one  shouki  teach 
you  how  to  judge  of  those  deceivers  and  their  doctrines. 

4.  Besides  Terbal  and  real  parallelisms,  there  is  a  third 
species  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  which  is  of  equal 
importance  for  understanding  the  Scriptures :  this  has  been 
termed  ^parallelism  afmemSen.'  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  cer- 
tain equality,  resemblance,  or  parallelism,  between  the  mem- 
bers of  each  period ;  so  that  in  two  lines,  or  members  of  the 
same  period,  things  shall  answer  to  things,  and  words  to 
words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure. 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  the  grand 


characteristic  of  the  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  being 
fully  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter,'  a  few  examples  of 
its  utility  as  a  hermeneuti<»l  aid  will  only  be  necessary  in 
this  place. 

In  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  in  the  alternate  Quatrain,  the  third  line  forms 
a  continuous  sense  with  the  nrst,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
second.  Bishop  Lowth  has  giyen  a  striking  exainple  of  this 
variety  of  parallelism  in  his  nineteenth  praelection,  from  Deut. 
zzxii.  42.  But  as  its  distinguishing  feature  is  not  there  suffi 
ciently  noted.  Bishop  Jebb  adopts  the  following  translation 
of  Mr.  Parkhurst : — 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drank  with  blood ; 
And  mv  sword  shall  devour  flesh : 
With  tne  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

That  is,  reducing  the  stanza  to  a  simple  quatrain  :— 

I  will  make  mhie  arrows  drunk  with  blood : 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive : 


And  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 


Againy— 

From  without  the  sword  shall  destroy ; 
And  in  the  Inmost  apartments  terror } 
Both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin : 
The  suckling,  with  the  man  or  gray  hairs. 

DeuL  zzxii.  25. 

**  The  youths  snd  virgins,"  says  Bishop  Jebb,  <'  let  out  of 
doors  by  the  vigour  and  buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  Ufe> 
fall  victims  io  the  sword  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  while  in&ncy 
and  old  age,  confined  by  helplesanesa  snd  decrepitude  to  the 
inner  chambers  of  the  house,  perish  there  by  fear  before  the  sword 
can  reach  them.*' 

Mr.  Green,  in  hii  *<  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  trans- 
lated," observes  thst  there  is  s  similsr  hyperbaton  in  Isa.  zzxiv. 
6.  And  Dr.  Hales  reduces  to  a  similar  form  that  remarkable 
prophecy,  Gen.  xlix.  10. ; — 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Jadsb ; 

Nor  a  scribe  of  his  oflnpring ; 
Until  Shiloh  shall  come ; 

And  [until]  to  him  a  congregation  of  peoples. 

''That  IS,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  sceptre,  or  civil  govern- 
ment, shall  not  depart,  till  the  coming  or  birth  of  Shiloh ;  and 
the  scribe,  or  expounder  of  the  law,  intimating  ecclesissticsl  re- 
gimen, shiUl  not  depart,  or  cease,  until  there  shall  be  formed  a 
congregation  of  people,  a  church  of  Christian  worshippers  from 
various  nations;  the  former  brsnch  of  this  prophecy  wss  fulfilled, 
when  Augustus  made  his  enrolment  preparatory  to  the  census 
throughout  Judva  and  Galilee ;  thereby  degrading  Judca  to  a 
Roman  province :  the  latter  branch  was  fulfilled  st  the  sacking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Jewish  ritual  abolished."' 

By  the  application  of  this  parallelism  of  members.  Bishop 
Jebb  has  thrown  considerable  liffht  upon  a  difficult  passage 
in  the  eighty-fourth  psalm,  which  he  considers  as  an  irUro 
vaied  paralUUtm : — 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  Is  hi  Thee : 
The  passensers,  in  wtiose  hearti  are  thy  wa7% 
In  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  springy 
The  nSn  also  AUeth  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength; 
He  shaifappear  before  Ood  hi  Zion. 

^*^  Pssilzzziv.B-7. 

«  The  first  snd  sixth  lines  srs  here  considered,  at  once,  as 
constructively  parallel,  and  as  affi>rding  a  coniinuouM  sense :  the 
intermediate  four  tines  may  be  accounted  parenthetica] ;  the 
second,  constructively  parallel  with  the  fifth ;  and  the  third  with 
the  fourth.  The  firat  line  seems  to  contsin  the  chsracter  cX  a 
confirmed  proficient  in  religion^ — hit  Hrongth  io  in  Godf  the 

a  See  Book  IL  Cbsp.  IL  i^ra, 

s  Jebb*s  Sacred  LUMraUirs,  pp.  31^  81. 
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■ixth  line,  to  deBcribe  his  final  beatification,— A«  thall  appear 
befire  God  in  Zion,  The  intermediate  quatrain  may  be  re- 
garded aa  descriptive  of  the  intermediate  comae  pursued  by  thoee 
who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy :  they  are  pasaengen,  but  they 
know  their  destination,  and  they  long  for  it ;  at  a  distance  from 
the  temple  (the  mystical  **  sapientum  templa  serena"),  they  are 
anxious  to  arrive  there ;  the  veiy  highways  to  Jerusalem  are  in 
their  heart  And  what  is  the  consequence  1  Affection  smooths 
all  difficulties ;  the  parched  and  sandy  desert  becomes  a  nch  well- 
watered  valley;  and  they  cheerfully  advance  from  strength  to 
strength ;  from  one  degree  of  virtuous  proficiency  to  another/'i 

One  or  two  examples  more  will  show  the  great  importance 
of  applying  the  poetical  pandlelism  to  the  study  of  tne  New 
Testament : — 

irxoTtor/tirot  m  2't«voi«  o»t«(' 

mirt)KKmTftvut¥ti  rti;  ^anff  Tou  Oiev  ; 
ftm  r^*  myvot»9  Ti|y  -vrar  «»  rnvrotf 

Beinff  darkened  \n  the  andersUnding : 

Being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
Through  the  Ignorance  which  in  in  them ; 

Through  the  blindness  of  their  hearu. 

Eph.  iv.  18. 


That  is,  adjusting  their  parallelism. : — 


Again,^ 


Being  darkened  in  the  understanding, 
Through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them ; 
Being  alienated  from  the  life  of  Ood, 
Through  the  blindness  of  their  hearts. 


KMi  c^oCii^iirH*  rev  «x\.av  ; 
*»*  M^ivTif  ■vToi'i  asriix^or. 

And  they  sought  to  seize  him ; 
And  they  feared  the  people ; 
For  they  knew,  that  against  them  he  spake  the  parable ; 
And  having  left  him,  thev  departed. 

Bfark  zii.  12. 
rhat  is,  adinstingthe  parallelism,  and  giving  the  particle  »cu, 
the  three  different  senses  which  Dr.  Henry  Owen  has  ob- 
senred  that  it  bears  in  this  passage  :— 

And  they  sought  to  seize  him ; 

For  they  knew,  that  against  them  he  spake  the  parable ; 

But  they  feared  the  people ; 

Therefore,  having  left  him,  they  departed.* 


5«  As  it  requires  particular  attention  and  much  practice  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  different  species  of  parallelisms, — 
especially  the  sententious  or  poetical  parallelism, — the  fol- 
lowinj|r  hmte  are  offered  to  the  biblical  student  in  the  hope  of 
enabling  bim  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  advantageously 
to  apply  them  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures : — 

(1.)  A9certain  the  primary  meaning  of  the  pottage  under 
eemideration. 

In  1  Cor.  hr.  6.  we  read,  Jud^e  nothing  before  the  Hme,  until  the  Lord 
esme,  ttho  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  thinga  of  darkneso,  and  will 
make  manifeot  the  couneele  w  the  hearta.  Now  nere  Is  a  parallelisro  of 
members,  but  the  fundamental  meaning  is,  that  God  judges  the  eounoeU  qf 
men ;  he  therefore  judges  without  respect  of  persons,  and  with  unerring 
impartiality.  The  apostle's  design  was  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  men 
to  perceive  and  judge  the  counsels  of  one  another.  Thus  again,  words  are 
also  construed  with  words,  and  things  with  things,  in  ordei  that  an  enu- 
meration may  be  made  of  the  q>ecie8,  kinds,  or  parts  of  the  whole ;  as  in 
the  divine  ode  of  the  Virgin  Mary  contained  in  Luke  i.  46—66.,  in  which  the 
epec{fie  displays  of  divine  power  are  enumerated.  Ood  hath  put  down  the 
proudf  but  esaUelh  them  qf  low  degree^  4bc.  The  diligent  reader  will 
observe,  that  this  place  describes  the  power  of  God.  In  whose  hands  is  the 
distribution  of  prosperitv  and  adversity  ;  and  tliat  all  ttiese  parts  or  species 
are,  in  an  exposition,  to  be  joined  together  with  the  proposition  exhibiting 
the  fenus  or  kind,  viz.  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  la  the  hand  of  the 

(8.)  AUhoitgh  the  Sacred  Scripiurety  pkivabilt  coming 
from  Ood,  are  perfectly  coneietentfOnd  harmonize  throughout  / 

<  Saered  Literature,  p.  66.  In  p.  56.  Bishop  Jebb  has  given  a  passage 
from  Eothyroins's  Commentary  on  PsaL  Ixxxiv.  7.  which  Is  so  tniqr  beau- 
tlfU^  that  we  cannot  help  inserting  it.    ■«  j'uvm/uimc  i<c  ^wm^iv  t\  •^ithc 

•If  apiriiv*  oiov,  t%  ras-iive^pOtf^viK  fi;  wcv^oy,  is  (i  9*v^ev(  iif  xmrmw^i*' 
Km  ouTMf  »*  rnvriic  •«(  isiiv^v  vpexSM-TttcTif,  mvm/B^^ovtmi  vpec  ri|*  «xp»^i<. 
rii»*  fvr«/uiv  it  Ti|»  apimv  iicaXttf'fv,  iSf  irxvpovoiovrMv  to*  /*irie*r«  •vTifv 

"  From  strength  to  strength ;  from  virtue  to  virtue :  for  example,  from  low- 
liness of  mind  to  mourning ;  from  mourning  to  contrition  :  and  thus  advanc- 
ing from  one  attainment  to  another,  they  shall  ascend  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  psalmist  calls  virtue  strength,  because  It  makes  him  strong 
who  attains  it."—"  Perhaps,"  the  learned  prelate  remarks,  "  each  grada- 
tion of  goodness  may  be  accounted,  as  It  were,  a  fortress  or  stronghold 
upon  the  way :  a  secure  stage  hi  the  pilnimage  of  virtue." 

•  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  p.  196.  This  elegant  critic  has  thrown  more 
If  ht  than  all  the  commentators  extant  on  that  very  obscure  pasMge,  Matt. 
XV.  a— 6.  by  exhibiting  it  In  the  form  of  an  introverted  parallelism  (see  pp. 
214—318.);  and  also  on  that  very  difficult  portion  of  the  New  Testament— 
the  song  of  ^eharias  (Luke  1.  67— 79.X  by  dividing  it  according  to  the 
poetical  psrsUelism.    See  Dacrwl  Utsrsture,  pp.  408-417. 


yet,  ae  they  were  bbcovsasxlt  written  by  difereni  aatkero,  on 
variouo  topic;  and  in  different  etylee,  thooe  booko  and  parte 
of  booke  are,  in  thejirot  inotance,  to  be  compared,  which  were 
competed  by  the  tame  author,  in  the  tame  language,  and  on  a 
paraUeC  tvbject, 

[i.]  Tliua,  by  comparing  Psal.  zxzviil.  10.  wUh  1  BSm.  zlv.  9B,  37.  (In  which 
Jonathan  having  taken  some  honey  for  his  refreshment  is  said  to  have  had 
hie  eyea  enlightened)^  we  shall  readily  apprehend  the  force  of  the  psalmist's 
complaint,  that  the  light  qf  hie  eyta  waa  gonefrvm  him :  for  the  eyes  of  a 
person  in  good  health  are«so  strong,  as  to  sparkle  with  the  rays  of  light  that 
fall  upon  them;  whereas,  when  the  constitution  is  worn  by  long  sickness, 
or  broken  bv  grief,  the  eyes  lose  their  vigour  and  brilliancy,  and  In  esiies 
of  incipient  blindness,  the  light  gradually  fails  the  eyes.  In  uke  manner,'  It 
we  compare  1  Tbess.  v.  '23.  with  Jude,  verse  19.  we  shall  find  that  the  apirit, 
mentioned  in  the  former  passage,  does  not  denote  any  third  coosiitucnt 
part  of  luan,  distinct  from  the  soul  and  body,  but  that  it  means  the  spiritual 
strength  bestowed,- through  the  grace  of  tlie  Holy  dpiriL  in  our  renovation 
and  sanctification  ;  for  the  apostle  Jude,  speaking  of  lalse  teachers,  de- 
scribes them  as  aenaueUf  mot  kaviiio  thb  bpxbit,  that  is  as  persons  aban- 
doned to  follow  their  own  evil  ways,  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  bj  the 
Hoi;  Spirit. 

[if.l  But  the  propriety  of  this  canon  will  particularly  aj^ear,  if  we  com 
peire  the  parallelpassages  of  the  same  author,  in  preference  to  every  other 
sacred  writer.  For  instance,  in  Rom.  tii.  21.  Saint  Paul,  when  treating  of 
our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  says,  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  his 
grace ;  now  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  free  tevour  of  (Sod  towards 
us,  and  not  of  any  quality  wrought  in  us.  Is  evident  from  Eph.  ii.,4, 6.  2Tiin. 
i.  9.  and  Tit  iii.  6.  7.  in  which  passages  our  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
expressly  ascribed  to  the  great  love  wherewith  God  loved  ua—to  hia  own 
purpoae  and  grace— tad  to  hia  mercy  Itnd  grace. 

(3.)  Betidet  the  kindred  dialectt,  much  attittance  will  be 
derived,  in  ttudying  the  parallelitmt  of  Scripture,  from  a  dUi" 
gent  compariton  of  the  Greek  iSeptvagint  vertion  with  the 
AVw  Tettament ;  at  the  latter  wot  very  frequently  cited  by 
Jetut  Chritt  and  hit  apottlet,  and  wot  conttantly  uted  in  the 
tyi%agoguet  during  the  apottoUc  age,  at  well  at  by  the  Gentile 
convertt  to  Judaitm, 

Thus  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  expression  in  Luke  xli.42.  (giving  a  por- 
tion qf  meat  rtrcfttrfft  in  due  aeaaon)  will  best  appear  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  ^ptumint  version  of  Gen.  xivii.  1,  Z,  where  we  are  told  that 
Joseph  (when  Pharaoh  had  constituted  him  intendantgeneral  of  Egypt) 
supplied  his  father  and  his  brothers,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  com  for  each  person;  inre^iTpii  nrcw,  the  very  ex* 

Sression  used  by  St.  Luke.  It  was  usual  for  the  stewards  of  great  families, 
I  ancient  times,  to  measure  out  to  each  slave  his  allotted  portion  of  corn 
every  month.  Again,  in  Luke  xv.  13.  the  younger  son  is  said  to  have  taken 
hia  journey, into  a  far  country,  mwtltf^^wtv  n;  x^f**  ft»Af»t  i  an  expres- 
sion, GrotiUs  remsrks,  which  is  singularly  appropriate  :  for  in  the  Srptua- 
ffint  version  of  PsaL  Ixxiii.  27.  those  who  liave  wilfully  ccat  off  the  fear  of 
God  are  said  /tdtx^uMiy  ««■«  tsu  ttieu  J.avtov<,  lo  withdraw  themselves  afar 
from  (3od. 

(4.)  Whenever  the  mind  it  tfruck  with  any  retemblanee, 
in  the  Jirtt  place  contider  whether  it  is  a  true  reaemblance, 
and  whether  the  pattaget  are  tujfflciently  tiwular  t  that  it,  not 
only  whether  the  tame  word,  but  alto  the  tame  thing,  antwert 
together,  in  order  to  form  a  tafe  Judgment  concerning  it. 

It  often  happens  that  one  word  has  several  distinct  meanings,  one  of  which 
obtains  In  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When,  therefore,  words 
of  such  various  meanings  present  themselves,  all  those  passages  where 
they  occur  are  not  to  be  immediately  considered  as  parallel,  unless  Lhej 
have  a  similar  power.  Thus,  if  any  one  were  to  compare  Jonah  Iv.  10. 
(where  mention  is  made  of  the  gourd  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  per> 
Ished  in  a  night,  and  which  In  the  original  Hebrew  is  termed  theaon  qf  a 
night)  with  1  Thess.  v.  6.,  where  Chri<aians  are  called,  not  children  of  the 
night,  but  children  qf  the  day,  it  would  be  a  spurious  parallel. 

(5.)  Where  two  parallel  pattaget  pretent  themtelvet,  the 
clearer  and  more  copiout  place  mutt  be  telected  to  illuttrate 
ofte  that  it  mere  briefly  and  obtcurely  expretted» 

The  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  can  never  be  aacertahied  from  a  ringle 
passage ;  but  if  there  be  a  second  passage  on  the  same  subject,  we  hare  a 
criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  the  writer's  meaning.  Or,  if  we  consnder 
the  subject  discussed  by  him,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  In  one  part  touched 
very  slightly  on  topics  which  are  elsewhere  more  fully  explained,  and  ia 
which  he  has  omitted  nothing  that  could  more  copiously  illustrate  the  for- 
mer place.  In  availing  ourselves,  therefore,  of  a  paraUel  passage  to  elucl> 
date  any  part  of  the  Inspired  writings,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  clearer  places, 
and  those  which  treat  more  Aillv  on  a  subject,  are  to  be  considered  as  fun* 
damental  passages,  by  which  others  are  to  be  illustrated.  Thus,  in  Rosea 
xll.  4.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Jacob's  wrestUng  with  an  angel 
of  God ;  now  this  place  would  be  extremely  obscure,  if  the  whole  hiatorj 
of  that  transaction  were  not  more  amply  related  In  Gen.  xxxU.  M— 31. 

(6.)  Other  thingt  being  equal,  a  nearer  parallel  it  preferable 
to  one  that  it  more  remote. 

If  a  writer  elsewhere  repeat  the  same  forms  of  qieech,  and  also  discuss 
In  another  part  a  subject  which  he  has  but  slightly  touched  In  one  place,  it 
is  better  to  explain  that  place  from  the  same  writer,  than  from  parallel  pas> 
sages  collectea  from  others.  But  where  a  writer  supplies  nothing  by  which 
tolllustrate  himself,  recourse  must  in  that  case  be  had  to  such  as  were 
contemporary  with  him,  or  nearly  so,  and  from  their  compositioos  sitnilar 
passsges  are  to  be  collected  Thus  Hoaea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Amoi^ 
having  been  nearly  contemporai7  with  each  other,  and  having  uttered  pre- 
dictions relative  to  nearly  the  same  events,  mutually  elucidate  each  other, 
as  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  illustralea  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  vice  verat^. 
This  rule  will  apply  generally,  unless  the  more  remote  writer  define 
obscure  places  better,  or  contmue  and  adorn  the  subject  tMscussed. 

(7.)  JVo  attittance  it  to  be  derived  frvm  eimilar  pattagee^ 
the  tente  of  which  it  uncertain. 
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For  if  aoeh  pMaages  be  cited  to  eipUn  another  that  ia  obaeare,  they 
wlU  be  of  DO  uae  whateyer,  however  aiinihu'  they  may  be,  but  equally  ob- 
aciire.  It  Is  lo  little  punioae,  therefore,  to  accumulate  similar  paaaaxea 
where  the  aaine  name  of  a  tree,  plaot,  herb,  d&c.  ia  mentioned,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  ia  no  note  or  mark  attached  to  it ;  for  several  of  the 
birds,  beasts,  flahes,  trees,  planta,  precioua  atonea,  and  mualcal  ioatru- 
menia,  mentioned  in  the  SScrtptures,  are  either  unknown  to  us,  or  cannot 
now  be  preciaely  dlsilnfuished.* 

(8.)  The  exercite  ofcvmparuon  thould  be  often  repeated. 

"To  the  observance  of  the  principlea  above  stated,  frequent  practice 
vuat  be  added,  so  that  the  interpreter  may  eaaity  diacem  what  pasaages 
are  similar,  and  bow  he  may  rightly  compare  them,  and  judge  of  them. 
ft  will  be  very  uaeful,  here,  to  conault  good  interpreters,  not  only  of  the 
^riptures,  but  of  profime  authors ;  that  where  they  carry  theae  principles 
Into  practice,  and  plainly  make  a  right  and  skilful  application  oi  them,  we 
may  learn  to  imitate  them,  by  attentively  considering  the  manner  in  which 
they  attain  to  the  understanding  of  things  which  are  obscure  or  ambiguoua. 
By  frequently  renewing  this  exercise,  we  may  learn  to  go  in  die  same  path 
in  which  they  have  travelled. 

"The  books  of  the  New  Testament  present  more  inducement  to  repeat 
thia  exercise  very  frequently,  than  any  other  hooka.  For  (1.)  They  are 
of  all  booka  the  moat  important  (2. )  They  are  not  only  all  of  the  same  idiom 
in  general,  but  they  have  reference  to  the  same  subject;  viz.  the  develope- 
ment  of  Christianity.  They  originated,  too,  from  contemporary  writers, 
possessed  of  views,  feelin^rs,  and  languages  that  were  alike.  Hence  com* 
pariaon  has  more  force  in  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  than  in  the  illus- 
tration of  either  Greek  or  Latin  authors ;  many  of  whom,  that  agreed  with 
each  other  in  all  the  circumstances  just  stateo,  cannot  be  found.  But  (3.) 
To  all  who  admit  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  their  views  or  religion,  in  consequence  of  this,  most 
have  been  harmonioug.  the  inducement  to  comparison  of  various  parts 
and  passages  with  each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the 
whole,  must  be  very  great ;  and  the  additional  force  of  the  evidence  arising 
from  compariaon,  on  account  of  the  really  harmonioua  views  of  the  writers, 
must  make  this  exercise  an  imperious  duty  of  every  theologian."* 

(9.)  Many  parallel  paetaj^e  thould  be  compared, 

"To  compare  one  paanage  only  Is  often  Inanffleient,  whether  you  are 
endeavouring  to  find  tne  usum  loquendi  by  the  aid  of  parallel  paasages.  or 
by  testimony  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  aobject  and  from  examplea. 
Specially  is  this  the  caae,  when  we  are  Investigating  the  aense  of  words 
tliat  have  a  complex  or  generic  meaning,  made  up  of  various  parts.  In 
thia  case,  comparisons  should  be  made  from  numerous  passagea,  until  we 
perceive  that  what  we  are  seeking  la  fully  and  entirely  diacovered. 

"Suppose  the  word  r*«-Ti(  occurs  in  a  particular  passage,  where  you  are 
doubtnil  what  aense  should  be  applied  to  it  Firat,  you  call  to  mind,  that 
»*a-T«<  is  a  generic  word,  having  several  meanings  related  to  each  other, 
but  still  diverse,  as  species  under  the  genus.  You  wish  to  determine  how 
many  apeciea  of  meaning  txttic  haa ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  thia,  many 
passages  where  it  is  used  must  be  compared,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
whether  aU  the  species  are  found.  This  being  done,  you  proceed  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  passage  under  investigation,  and  see  which  will  fit  it 
And  in  this  way  all  cenerie  words  must  be  mvestigatod,  before  the  generic 
Idea  can  be  determined."* 

(10.)  It  will  be  of  great  ute  to  collect  and  reduce  into  alpha* 
betical  order  all  thooe  eimilar  paeeaget  in  "which  the  tame  forma 
of  epeech  occur,  and  the  tame  thingo  are  propoted  in  a  diffe- 
rent order  of  narration:  but  care  mutt  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  ofnumerout  pattaget  that  are  parallel  to  each 
other  informt  of  tpeech,  or  in  thingt  -which  are  ofthemtelvet 
clear  and  certain  t  for  such  accumulations  of  pojallel  places 
savour  more  of  a  specious  display  of  learning  than  real  utility.^ 

The  best  and  most  certain  help  by  which  to  find  out  parallel  passages  is, 
unquestionably,  the  diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scnptarea,  re- 
peated after  short  intervals  of  time,  and  accompanied  by  the  committal 
of  the  most  difficult  pasaages  to  writing,  logettier  with  such  other  passages 
as  are  either  aimilar  In  words  or  in  things,  and  which  tend  to  throw  any 
light  on  obscure  places.  But,  In  instituting  such  parallelisms,  care  rouat 
be  taken  not  to  multiply  references  unneceMarily  for  mere  show  rather 
than  for  their  practical  utility,  and  also  that  they  do  not  violate  the  analogy 
of  faith.  For  instance,  Rom.  iii.  28.  and  James  ii.  24.  are  not  in  every  re- 
apect  parallel  to  each  other ;  because  in  the  former  passage  Saint  Paul 
ia  treating  of  juatification  m  the  eight -of  Ood—tL  doctrine  which  numeroua 
passages  of  Scripture  most  clearly  testify  to  be  by  laith  alone ;  whereas 
Baint  James  is  speaking  of  justification  in  the  tight  of  men,  who  form  their 
ludginent  of  a  man  by  nls  works. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way  hy 
which  to  ascertain  parallel  words  and  pnrases,  as  well  as 
parallelisms  of  things :  it  will  indeed  require  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  and  study,  which  every  one  may  not  perhaps 
oe  able  to  give;  but  individuals  thus  circumstanced  may 
adyantageously  ^cilitate  their  researches  by  havingr  recourse 
to  editions  of  the  Bible  with  parallel  references,  and  to  Con- 
cordances.' 

>  See  some  tnstancea  of  this  observation  In  BCr.  Pilkington'a  "Remarks 
on  s^-.-eral  Passages  of  Scripture,"  pp.  83—90. 

a  Stuart's  Elenienta  of  Interpretation,  p.  40.  •  Ibid.  p.  41. 

«  Morus  In  Ernesti  Inst.  Interpret.  Nov.  Test  torn.  I.  pp.  97—110.  Bauer, 
Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  163—174.  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Prims  Lineie  Herm.  Bacr.  pp. 
45—47.  Pfelff«»r,  IJermenetiL  Sacr.  c.  xi.  Franckii  Prelect.  Hermeneut. 
pp.  96.  et  »eq.  153.  et  eeq.  Rainbach,  Inst.  Heriu.  Sacre,  pp.  362—334.  651, 
61^. ;  also  his  Exercit.  Henn.  pp.  209—219.  J.  E.  Pfeitler,  Inst  Herm. 
Sacr.  pp.  278—306.  Jahnii  Enchiridion  Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  81—94. ;  and 
Chladenius's  Institationes  Execetice,  pp.  399— ^)(>.  Scheter,  Institutiones 
Scripturisdcn,  pars  ii.  pp.  77— Si.  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  pp.  148—157.  Arigler,  Hermeneudca  Biblica,  pp.  181—194. 
Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  132—136. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  prmcipal  editions  of  the  Hble  wHh  Parallel 
References,  see  the  BnuooaAnncAL  Appsmdix  to  the  second  Volume, 
Tjlkt  L  Chap.  L  Ssct.  VL  f  3. ;  and  for  Concordances,  see  Past  II.  Chap. 
VI.  Shot.  I. 


$  3.  AMCUNT  yiRSIONS. 


Obtervationt  on  the  retpective  meritt  of  the  teveral  ancient 
vertiont. — JRuletfor  contuUing  them  to  the  bett  advantage* 

Of  the  Ancient  Veruons  of  the  Holy  ScriptuTes,  and  their 
usee  in  sacred  criticism,  an  account  has  already  been  griyen 
in  pages  262—280.  286,  287.  and  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
that,  to  those  who  are  able  to  consult  them,  these  veraions 
afford  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible : 
for  they  were  the  works  of  men,  who  enjoyed  several 
advantages  above  the  modems,  for  nnderetanding  the  original 
languages  and  the  phraseology  of  iScripture.  One  or  two 
instances  will  illustrate  the  propriety  of  this  remark. 

1.  In  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind  (Gen. 
iiL  i5.)y  God  said  to  the  serpent  that  beguiled  our  first  parents, 
And  1  -will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and 
between  thy  teed  and  her  teed,  and  IT  (that  is,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  as  oiu  authorized  translation  rightly  expounds  it)  thall 
bruite  thy  head^  and  thou  thalt  brtdte  hit  heeL  But  in  the 
Anglo-Romish  version,  after  the  Latin  Vulgate  (which  has  ipsa 
conteret  caput  tuum)^  it  is  rendered,  Shb  thaU  bruite  hit  head, 
as  if  a  woman  should  do  it ;  which  the  Romanists  interpreting 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ascribe  to  hor  this  great  victory  and  triumph 
over  sin  and  Satin,  and  are  taught  to  say  in  their  addresses  to  her, 
**  Adoro  et  benedico  tanctittimot  pedet  tuot,  quibut  antigui 
terpentit  caput  calcdtti;"  that  is,  **  I  adora  and  bleas  thy  most 
holy  feet,  whereby  thou  hast  bruised  the  head  of  the  old  aerpent." 
That  this  rendering  of  the  Romanists  is  erroneous,  is  proved  by 
the  Septuagint  Greek  yersion,  by  the  Chaldee  panphrase,  and  by 
the  Syriac  version,  all  of  which  refer  the  pronoun  FT  to  the  teed 
of  the  woman,  and  not  to  the  woman  herselH^ 

2.  As  the  expression  breaking  bread,  mentioned  in  Acts  ii. 
46.,  ordinarily  means  taking  food  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  some  ex 
positors  have  understood  that  expression  in  this  sense  ;  but  the 
old  Syriac  version,  executed  towards  (he  close  of  the  first  or  eariy 
in  the  second  century,  renders  it  breaking  of  the  Eucharitt, 
We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  referring  the  term  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord*B  supper  among  the  first  Christians  {tutr  aiacy)  in  a 
house  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

In  applying  ancient  vereions,  as  an  auxiliary,  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that, 
since  no  vereion  can  be  absolutely  free  from  error,  we  ought 
not  to  rely  implicitly  on  any  one  translation :  but,  if  it  be 
practicable,  the  aid  of  the  cognate  dialects  should  be  united 
with  reference  to  a  version,  m  order  thai,  by  a  comparisoa 
of  both  these  helps,  we  ma]r  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
genuine  readings  and  meanings.  From  inattention  to  this 
obvious  caution,  many  eminent  men  have  at  different  times 
ascribed  to  particular  vereions  a  degree  of  authority  to  which 
they  were  ty  no  means  entitled.  Thus,  by  many  of  the 
fiatners,  the  Alexandrian  interpretera  were  accounted  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  coiisequently  free  from  the  possibility 
of  mistake ;  a  similar  opinion  was  held  b}r  various  eminent 
modern  critics,  particularly  by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  asserted 
the  Septuagint  to  be  preferable  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  be 
absolutely  Tree  from  error !  The  Church  of  Rome  has  fallea 
into  the  like  mistake  with  respect  to  the  Vulgate  or  Latin 
vereion,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  the  onfy 
authentic  translation. 

Further,  vertiont  of  vertions,  that  is,  those  translations 
which  were  not  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  or  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  are  of  no 
authority  in  determining  either  the  genuine  text  or  meaning 
of  the  origrinal,  but  only  of  that  vereion  from  which  they 
were  taken.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Old  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  transla- 
tions, whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  which,  being 
made  before  the  sixteenth  century,  were  executed  immediately 
from  the  Latin:  and  subse(]uently,  even  in  those  examples 
where  they  are  unanimous  in  a  reading,  their  united  voices 
are  of  no  more  authority  than  that  of  the  Latin  vereion  alone.^ 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  which  require  the  aid  of  a  version, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  interpretation,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  those  translations  which,  being  more  ancient 
or  better  executed,  are  preferable  to  every  other.  And  in  this 
view  the  following  will  be  found  most  deserving  of  attention, 
not  only  as  uniting  the  two  qualifications  of  antiquity  and 


•  Bp.  Beverid({e's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193.  vol.  !x  pp.  233 
ProDh^ttes  concernant  J^sus  Chrlat  et  I'Eglise,  pp.  m  214. 
1  Mlchaelia,  VOL  ii.  p.  3.     ♦ 
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excellence,  but  also  as  being  more  generally  accessible  to 
students,  being  for  the  most  part  comprised  in  the  Polyglott 
Bibles,  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  public  liorary. 

I.  The  JUexandrian  Veraion  is  confessedly  tne  most  ancient, 
and,  with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  contains  very  much 
that  is  highly  valuable,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  used 
by  nearly  all  the  more  ancient  interpreters.  With  the  Sep- 
tuagint  sliould  be  consulted  the  fragments  of  the  translations 
executed  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  and  also 
Ihe  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  .versions.  The  version  of  Aoiiila, 
!n  particular,  exhibits  a  diction  similar  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  was  not  very  remote  from  the  a|;e  of  the 
apostles ;  and  he  has  some  things  which  may  be  or  especial 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  The  version 
of  Symmachus  is  also  a  valuable  hermeiieutic  aid ;  as,  by 
translating  into  pure  Greek,  he  has  facilitated  the  understand- 
ing of  Hebrew. 

II.  The  Syriac  Pesehiio^  whose  fidelity  as  a  version,  in- 
dependently of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  has  received  the 
highest  commendations  from  Michaelis,  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  i  Nor 
is  its  value  inferior  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
*•  Of  all  the  ancient  versions,"  says  a  living  critic,  •*  the 
Syriac  is  the  most  uniformly  faithful  and  accurate ;  and  as  the 
language  so  nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew,  its  value  can 
scaroelybe  estimated  too  high."> 

III.  The  Latin  Fu^e^  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
deservedly  claims  the  third  place. 

IV.  The  IhrmnUf  or  Cnaldee  Paraphrases,  thoudb  un- 
equally executed,  contain  many  things  that  are  exce^ngly 
usefuC  and  necessary  to  be  known,  especially  the  paraphrases 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel ;  they  not  only  contribute  essentially 
to  the  understanding  of  many  difficult  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  throw  much  lifirht  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  iinord  much  advantage  in 
arguing  with  the  Jews,  because  they  almost  invariably  view 
the  prophecies  in  the  same  light  as  Christians  do,  as  referring 
to  tne  Messiah.*  Extracts  irom  them  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  larger  commentaries,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot. 

V.  The  Jewiah  Antiquities  of  Josephns  (of  whose  writings 
some  account  is  given  in  page  346.  infra)  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  ancient  versions :  for  though,  on  some  occasions, 
he  followed  the  Septuagint,  yet  he  derived  his  representations 
of  sacred  history  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew  Text,  as  is  evident 
by  his  abandoning  the  sense  of  that  version  in  very  many 
places.  With  regard  to  tliese  he  is  an  evidence  of  great 
authority,  for  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  translators, 
except  the  Alexandrine  or  Septuagint;  the  Chaldee  was  his 
vernacular  dialect ;  and  as  he  was  a  learned  priest,  and  sub- 
seijuently  a  commander  of  an  army  in  Galilee  during  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  well  versed  in  all  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  military  matters.  His  readers,  however,  will  find 
it  necessary,  not  rashly  to  give  credence  to  all  his  statements, 
especially  such  as  are  warped  in  favour  of  his  own  nation,  or 
even  of  the  heathens,  or  such  as  represent  the  temple  of 
Solomon  by  a  description  taken  from  that  of  Herod .^ 

VI.  The  other  versions  made  immediately  fiom  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals  follow  next  in  order,  particularly  the 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Old  Testament:  but  no  certain 
dependence  can  be  placed,  as  an  authority,  on  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  Oriental  versions,  which  are  print^  in  the 
Polyglott  Bibles. 

It  will  not  however  be  neeesaary  to  consult  ancient  versions^ 
except  in  passages  that  are  really  difficult,  or  unless  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  them  be  instituted  for  some  special 
object  of  inquiry.  In  Ih is  case  not  one  or  two  versions  merely 
should  be  consulted,  but  every  version  that  is  accessible 
should  be  referred  to :  and  all  such  places  should  be  com- 
pared together  as  are  paraUely  that  is,  those  passages  in  which 
the  same  word  or  the  same  form  of  spealcing  respectively 
occurs :  and,  where  any  thing  worthy  of  preservation  offers 
itself.  It  will  materially  facilitate  future  studies  to  note  it 
either  in  an  interleaved  Bible,  or,  which  perhaps  is  preferable, 
in  an  interieaved  Lexicon.  This  practice  will  not  only  enable 
the  biblical  student  to  discover  and  correctly  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  a  version,  and  the  ability,  or  the  reverse,  with 

1  On  tho  critical  uie  of  the  Syriac  yeraion,  the  reader  mav  coaanlt  O.  B. 
Winer's  Ck>inmentatlo  de  Versionia  N.  T.  Syriacn  Uau  CziUco  cautA  loati- 


which  it  may  be  executed;  bat  it  will  also  supply  many 
important  helps  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  As, 
however,  some  of  the  ancient  versions  have  been  altered  or 
interpolated  in  many  places,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
dbtinguish  the  moiem  amendments  from  the  genuine  text 
of  the  original  ancient  translator.  The  various  excellent  con 
cordances  that  are  extant  will  afford  great  assistance  in  finding 
out  such  parallel  words  or  phrases.  • 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  fiir  the  ancient  versions  represent 
correctly  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  will  be  round  useful  :— 

1.  That  meaning  it  to  be  taken  and  received  at  the  true 
onCf  which  all  the  vertiont  give  to  a  loord,  and  which  it  aiee 
covfirmed  by  the  kindred  dialectt* 

Becaoae.  the  namber  of  teatimoniea  worthy  of  cradh  beiof  at  freat  as 
poBsible,  there  can  be  no  room  left  lor  doubt 

S.  All  thote  tignificationt,  formerly  given  to  Hebrew  worde^ 
are  to  be  contidered  at  correctly  given,  which  the  Septuagint 
or  other  Greek  trantlatort  exprett  by  the  tame  or  timitar  Greek 
wordt,  although  no  trace  of  tuch  meaning  appear  m  any  Ori- 
ental language : 

For»  aa  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  dflif  ence  and  aerapoloas 
learning  of  Iboae  tranalatora,  who  can  preaume  to  ineasare  the  vaat  copi- 
ouanen  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  lancuafea  by  the  few 
books  which  In  our  time  are  extant  in  tboae  lanauaitea  f  aince  no  one  la  ac 
ignorant  aa  to  auppoae  that  all  the  richea  of  the  Oreeli  and  Latin  kngoagea 
are  comprleod  in  the  very  numerous  remaina  of  claaaical  Utertture  with 
which  our  age  happily  abounda.  With  regard  to  the  New  Tealament,  "  in 
caaea  where  the  aenae  la  not  aflbcted  by  different  readingay  or  the  tranriar 
tor  might  have  taken  them  for  aynonymoua,  the  evidence  of  Gredt  manu- 
acrlpta  ia  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  ancient  Teraion.  The  aame  pre- 
ference ia  due  to  the  manuacripu  wherein  the  tranalator  haa  omitted  words 
that  appeared  of  little  importance,  or  a  paaaage  in  the  Greek  orlginaJ  is 


tucndo.    ErIangK,  l&M. 
•  Mr.  Holden'a 


TranalaUon  of  the  Book  of  Prorerba,  p.  cvliL 

Mnntinge,  Brevla  Expo- 


•  Hamilton's  Introd.  to  Ueb.  Script,  p.  192. 
«  Jahn'a  Introduction,  by  Prof.  Turner,  p.  106. 


attended  with  a  difflculty  which  the  tranalator  waa  onaMe  to  aolve,  and 
therefore  either  omitted  or  altered  according  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of 
hia  own  judgment."* 

8.  Where  the  vertiont  differ  in  fixing  the  tente  of  a  W9rdt 
the  more  ancient  onet,  being  executed  with  the  greater  care 
and  tkillf  are  in  the  firtt  place  to  be  cotitulted,  and  preferred 
to  all  othert : 

For,  the  nearer  a  tranalator  approaches  to  the  time  when  the  orlghml 
language  waa  Temacular,  we  may  readily  Infer  that  be  baa  expreaaed  with 
so  much  jthe  greater  fidelity  the  true  signification  of  worda,  both  primary 
and  proper,  aa  well  aa  thoae  which  are  derivatiye  and  tranalated.  There 
are,  nowpver,  some  caaea  in  which  ancient  versions  are  of  more  authority 
than  the  original  itself  Most  of  the  tranalations  of  the  New  Teataroent, 
noticed  in  Uie  preceding  pagea,  surpass  in  antiquity  the  oldest  Greek 
manuscripts  now  extant:  "and  they  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings 
in  the  very  ancient  manuscript  that  was  used  by  the  translator.  By  their 
means,  rather  than  from  the  aid  of  our  Greek  manuscripta,  not  one  of 
which  is  prior  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  we  arrive  at  the  certain  knovr 
ledge,  that  the  ancient  writings  have  been  tranamilted  from  the  earheat  to 
the  present  age  without  material  alteration :  and  that  our  present  text.  If 
we  except  the  passages  that  are  rendered  doubtful  by  an  opposition  in  the 
readings,  ia  the  tame  which  proceeded  from  the  handa  y  the  apoatlem. 
Whenever  the  reading  can  be  precisely  determined,  which  the  translator 
found  In  his  Greek  raanuacript,  the  version  is  of  equal  authority  with  a 
manuscript  of  that  period :  but  aa  it  Is  sometimes  diflicult  to  acquire  this 
absolute  certainty,  great  caution  ia  necessary  In  collecting  reamngs  from 
the  ancient  versions."* 

4.  A  meaning  given  to  a  word  by  only  one  vertion,  pro^ 
vided  thit  be  a  good  one,  it  by  no  meant  to  be  rejected  /  etpe- 
dally  if  it  agree  with  the  author^ t  detign  and  the  order  of  hie 
ditcourte : 

For,  it  ia  posaible  that  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  should  be  on- 
known  to  all  other  translators,  and  no  trace  of  it  be  discoverable  In  the 
kindred  dialects,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to 
posterity  by  one  version.  This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  thlnn  whirh  a 
translator  baa  the  best  opportunity  of  understanding  from  local  and  other 
circumatancea.  Tliua  tne  Alexandrine  interpretera  are  the  most  ample 
testimony  for  every  thing  related  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Egypt, 
while  others,  who  were  nathres  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  deeply  skiUed 
in  Jewish  literature,  are  the  best  guldea  we  can  follow  In  whatever  bekkngs 
to  that  country. « 

6.  Lastly,  **  Thote  vertiont^  of  the  JSTew  Tettament,  "  m 
which  the  Greek  it  rendered  word  for  word,  and  the  idiomo 
of  the  original^  though  harth  and  often  unmeaning  in  another 
language,  are  ttill  detained  in  a  trantlation,  are  of  more  value 
in  point  of  criticitm  than  thote  which  exprett  the  tente  of  the 
original  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  the  language  of  the 
trantlator," 

The  value  of  the  latter,  as  fiir  as  regarda  their  critical  application,  de- 
creases  In  proportion  aa  the  translator  attends  to  purity  and  elegance,  and 
of  course  deviates  from  hia  original :  but  their  worth  Is  greater  in  all  other 
respocta,  aa  they  are  not  only  read  with  more  pleasure,  but  understood  in 


ritk)  Crtticea  Vet  Foed.  pp.  iaS-129. 


1  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  _     ^     •  ™!?-  P  ^,    «.  . 

'  Jahn,  Introduct  ad  Vet.  FcBd.  pp.  116—122.  Ptctet,  Th«okigie  Chrft- 
tienne.  tom.  I.pp.  161,  152.  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  147— MS.  301—308. 
J.  P.  Cannov,  Pnro.  Lin.  Herm.  pp.  62— 6&  Emesu,  hisL  Interp.  N.  Teat. 
p.  67.  Moras  tn  Eriiesti,  tom.  1.  pp.  130, 131.  Stnart*a  Elementa,  pp.  43.  64. 
Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  lOT— HI.  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol  i.  pp.  Ixxxvii. 
~xc.  8vo.  ed.  Pfeiflfer,  Herm.  Sac.  c.  14.  (Op.  torn.  H.  pp.  663;  664.) 
▲rig tor,  Hermeneutka  BibUca,  pp.  102-  -Uff. 
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reneni  with  greater  ease.  By  means  of  ttie  fonner  we  discover  the  words 
of  the  oncrinal,  and  even  their  arrangement ;— but  the  latter  are  of  no  use 
In  deciding  on  the  authenticity  of  a  reading,  if  the  various  readings  o(  the 
passages  In  question  ornke  no  alteration  in  the  sense.  No  translation  is 
more  literal  Ulan  the  Philoxenian  (or  New)  Syriac,  and  none,  therefore, 
leads  to  a  more  accurate  discovery  of  the  text  in  the  ancient  manuscript 
whence  that  version  was  taken ;  but,  setting  this  advantage  aside,  the  Old 
Byhac  la  of  much  greater  value  than  the  Mew.> 


$  3.   8CH0LIJ18T8  AND  OL08S0ORAPHERS. 

I.  J^aturt  of  Scholia* — ^11.  ^nd  of  Glottariet. — HI.  Buletfor 
consulting'  tkcm  to  advantage  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
ScripturcM* 

Wb  have  already  stated  that  scholiasts  and  glossographers 
afford  direct  testimonies  for  findinpr  out  or  fixing  the  meaninf; 
of  words :  it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  nature  of 
the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  these  nelps. 

I.  Scholia  are  short  notices  on  ancient  authors,  and  are  of 
two  kinds— exe^e//ca/  or  explanatory,  and  grammatical.  The 
former  briefly  explains  the  sense  of  passages,  and  are,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  commentary ;  the  latter,  which  are  here  to  be 
considered,  illustrate  the  force  and  meaning  of  voords  by  other 
words  which  are  better  known.  Such  scholia  are  extant  on 
most  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  Homer,  Thucydides,  Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Old  Testament,  we  believe,  there  are  no  ancient 
scholia  extant :  but  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  several 
collections,  which  present  themselves  under  three  classes. 

1.  Scholia  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
who  in  their  homilies  and  commentaries  have  often  bnefly  ex- 
plained the  force  of  particular  words. 

The  homilies  of  Chrysostom.  In  particular,  abound  with  these  scho- 
lia ;  and^from  hia  worka,  as  well  as  those  of  Orii;en  and  other  faiheni,  the 
wore  modern  Greeks  have  extracted  what  those  Illustrious  men  had 
concisely  stated  relative  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Similar  grammatical 
expositions,  omitting  whatever  was  rhetorical  and  doctrinal,  have  bren 
coUerted  from  Chrysostom  by  Theodoret  in  a  commentary  on  the  four- 
teen Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ;  bv  TheopIi)rlact,  in  an  indiflerent  commentary 
on  the  four  Evangelists ;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  by  Euthymius  in  a 
aiiiiilar  commentary  executed  with  better  judgment  There  are  extant 
numerous  collections  of  this  kind  of  explanations,  made  from  the  writings 
of  the  fatliers,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Catenai,*  which  follow  the 
order  of  the  books  comprised  in  liie  New  Testament.  Manv  such  schoUa 
have  been  published  by  Matthiei  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  SchoUa,  -written  either  in  the  margin,  -within  the  text,  or 
at  the  end  of  manuscripts. 

Many  of  this  description  have  been  published  separately  by  Wetstein  In 
the  note^to  his  rlaiioralc  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  particularly 
by  Matthaei  in  hia  edition  of  the  New  Testament  ahready  noticed. 

3.  Ancient  Scholia,  which  are  also  exegetieal  or  explanatory ; 
these,  in  fact,  are  short  commentaries,  and,  therefore,  are  discuned 
infra,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume. 

II.  A  Glossary  differs  from  a  Lexicon  in  this  respect,  that 
the  former  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  expla- 
nation, while  the  latter  gives  the  general  meaning  of  words. 
The  authors  of  the  most  ancient  Glossaries  are  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  Phavorinus,  Photins,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The 
celebrated  Emesti  selected  from  the  first  three  of  these  writ- 
ers, and  also  from  the  Etymohgicon  Magnum^  whatever 
related  to  the  New  Testament,  and  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  at  Leipsic,  in  1786,  in  two  octavo  volumes  ;  from 
which  Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  well  known  and  excellent  Greek  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament. 

III.  In  estimating  the  value  of  scholiasts  and  glosso- 
giaphers,  and  also  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  for  ascer- 
taining the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  it  is  or  importance 
to  consider,  first,  whether  they  wrote  from  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  have  given  us  the  result  of  their 
own  learning,  or  whether  they  compiled  from  others.  Almost 
all  the  scholia  now  extant  are  compiled  from  Chrysostom, 
Origen,  or  some  other  fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies ;  if  the  scholiast  have  compiled  from  good  authorities, 
his  labours  have  a  claim  to  our  attention. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  learning  of  a  scholiast  (and 
the  same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  glossographer),  he 
becomes  the  more  deserving  of  our  confidence :  but  this  point 
can  only  be  determined  by  daily  and  constant  use.  Tlie 
Greek  fathers,  for  instance,  are  admirable  interpreters  of  the 
New  Testament,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  its  lan- 

I  Michaelis*s  Introduction,  vol  il.  p.  3. 

«  See  an  account  of  the  principal  Catena,  In  the  Bibuoobapdoal  Ap- 
mmoc  to  ths  second  Voloms,  Part  IL  Chsp.  V.  Beet  111.  %  1. 
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guage;  notwithstanding  they  are  sometimes  mistaken  in  the 
exposition  of  its  Hebraisms.  But  the  Latin  fathers,  many 
of  whom  were  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  are  less  to  be  depended  on,  and  are,  in  fact,  only 
wretched  interpreters  of  comparatively  ill-executed  versions 
Again,  our  confidence  in  a  scholiast,  or  in  the  author  of  a 
glossary,  increases  in  proportion  to.  his  antiquity,  at  least  in 
Uie  explanation  of  every  thing  concerning  ancient  history, 
rites,  or  civil  life.  But,  in  investigating  the  force  ana 
meaning  of  words,  the  antiquity  of  scholia  and  glossaries 
proves  nothing ;  as  their  authors  are  liable  to  error,  notwith- 
standing they  lived  near  the  time  when  the  author  flourished, 
whose  writings  they  profess  to  elucidate.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  more  recent  interpreter,  availing  himself  of  all 
former  helps,  perceives  the  force  of  words  much  better  than 
one  that  is  more  ancient,  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  elicit 
the  sense  more  correctly.  The  result,  therefore,  of  our  inquiry 
into  the  relative  value  of  scholiasts  and  compilers  of  glos- 
saries is,  that  in  perusing  their  labours,  we  must  examine 
them  for  ourselves,  and  form  our  judgment  accordingly, 
whether  they  have  succeeded,  or  failed,  m  their  attempts  to 
explain  an  author.* 


$4. 


ON  THE  TESTIMONY  Or   rORElONERS  WHO  HAVE 
ACQUIRED   A   LANGUAGE. 


I.  Importance  of  this  testimony. — ^IL  Rules  for  applying  it  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  testimony  of  those  who,  though  foreigners,  have 
acquired  a  language,  are  an  important  help  for  ascertaining 
the  Usus  Loqwtn£,  Thus,  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Jo- 
sephus,  who  were  Jews,  and  also  those  of  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Greek 
words ;  because,  although  foreigners,  they  well  understood 
the  Greek  language.  The  productions  of  those  writers, 
indeed,  whom  oy  way  of  distinction  we  commonly  term 
Pagan  Writers^  are  in  various  ways  highly  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  biblical  student,  for  the  confirmation  they 
afford  of  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  and 
especially  of  the  aoctrines,  institutions,  and  facts,  upon 
which  Christianity  is  founded,  or  to  which  its  records  indi- 
rectly relate.  '*  Indeed  it  may  not  be  unreasonably  presumed, 
that  the  writings  of  Pagan  antiquity  have  been  providentially 
preserved  with  peculiar  regraiti  to  this  great  object,  since, 
notwithstanding  numerous  productions  of  past  ages  hpve 
perished,  sufficient  remains  are  still  possessed,  to  unite  the 
cause  of  heathen  literature  with  that  of  religion,  and  to  ren- 
der the  one  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  other."^ 

Of  the  value  of  the  heathen  writings  in  thus  confirming 
the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  very  numerous  instances  have 
been  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume.  We  have  there 
seen  that  the  heathen  wntings  substantiate,  by  an  independent 
and  collateral  report,  many  of  the  events,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  the  inspired 
writers ;  and  that  they  establish  the  accuracy  of  many  inci- 
dental circumstances  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  '^  Above  all,  by  the  gradual ly  perverted  represen- 
tations which  they  give  of  revealed  doctrines,  and  institutions, 
they  attest  the  actual  communication  of  such  truth  from  time 
to  time;  and  pay  the  tribute  of  experience  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessi^  of  a  written  revelation.'^  Valuable  as  these  testi- 
monies, from  the  works  of  heathen  authors,  confessedly  are, 
their  uses  are  not  confined  to  the  confirmation  of  Scnpfure 
fbcts;  they  also  freauently  contribute  to  elucidate  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  sacred  writers.  Two  or  three  instances  wiU 
illustrate  this  remark. 

1.  Pagan  writers  use  words  and  phrases  coincident  with^ 
or  analogous*  to,  those  of  the  sacred  writers,  whose  meanings 
they  enable  us  to  ascertain,  or  thow  us  the  force  and  propriety 
of  their  expressions. 

Thus,  the  sentiment  snd  imsf  e  of  the  prophet  Issiab, 

On  what  part  wtU  ye  smite  B«aln,  will  ye  add  correction  1 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  hint : 

laa.  L  6.  Bp  Lowth^sTranslstioB. 

Are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  Ovid,  who,  deploring  his  exile  to  Attlcos, 
says  thst  he  is  wounded  by  the  continual  strokes  of  fortune,  so  that  ther« 
Is  no  space  left  in  him  for  another  wound : 


■  Mori  Acroases,  torn.  I.  pp.  110—130.    Arigler,  Hermeneutica  Bihhe% 
pp.66. 115-119.  .  .       ^ 

«  ^p.  Oray's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Pro&ne  Literature,  voL  i.  p.  1. 
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-~-  Ego  continno  fortann  yulneror  Ictu : 
Vizque  babet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plafa  locum. 

Ovid,  Epist  ex  Ponto.  Ub.  ii.  ep.  Til.  41, 42. 

But  the  propheCa  sentiment  and  image  are  still  more  striUnglj  illus- 
trated bv  the  rollowing  expressive  line  of  Euripides,  the  great  force  and 
effect  or  which  Longinua  ascribes  to  its  close  and  compressed  structure, 
analogous  to  the  sense  which  it  expresses. 

r4/u»  xsxwv  Sn'  »*  •vxiT*  ir9*  jir^  Ti9«. 

I  am  full  of  miseries :  there  is  no  room  for  more. 

Eurip.  Here.  Purens,  t.  15M6.« 

2.  Pagan  vritert  often  employ  the  oame  imoffeo  with  the 
oacredf  «o  ao  to  throw  light  on  their  import ^  and  generally  to 
set  off  their  ouperior  excellence. 

Thus,  the  same  eTangelical  prophet,  when  pfedieting  the  blessed  effects 
that  should  flow  from  the  establiahment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  sajs, 


Thej  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plooghsbares^ 
And  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks : 
Nation  shall  not  liA  up  sword  against  nation, 


Neither  shall  they  learn  war  anv  more. 

Isa.  IL  4. 

The  same  prediction  occurs  in  the  same  words,  in  Micah  It.IZl  The 
description  ot  well-established  peace  (Bp.  Lowth  remarks)  by  the  imsge 
of  beating  their  awordt  into  ploughshares,  and  their  speara  into  pruning- 
hooks,  is  very  poetical.  The  Roman  poets  have  employed  the  same  image. 
Thus  Martial  has  an  epigram  (lib.  xiv.  ep.  xiv.)  entitled  Fals  es  en»e^-<be 
sword  converted  into  a  pruning-hook. 

The  prophet  Joel  has  reversed  this  Image,  and  spplied  it  to  war  prevaU* 
ing  over  peace. 

Beat  your  ploughshares  Into  swordi. 
And  your  pninuig-hooks  into  spears. 
,  Joel  ill.  10. 

And  M  has  the  prince  of  the  Roman  poets : 

Non  nllus  sratro 
DIgnus  honos :  squalent  abductis  anra  cokmls^ 
Et  curvsB  rigidnm  ialces  conllantur  in  ensem. 

VmoiL,  Oeoiy.  lib.  i.  G05— 4i06. 

Dishonour'd  lies  the  plough :  the  banishM  swains 
Are  hurried  from  the  uncultivated  plains ; 
The  sickles  into  barbarous  swords  are  beat.* 

Additional  examples,  finely  illustrative  of  the  above  remark,  may  be  seen 
In  Bishop  Lowih's  notes  on  Isa.  viii.  6—8.  xi.  6— &  xx.  xxix.  4,  5.  xxxii.  2. 
xlv.2.andxlix.2. 

The  following  cautions  will  be  useful  in  applying  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  ascertaining 
of  the  usua  loquendi, 

1.  The  profane  writers  are  not  to  be  promiscuously  used. 

2.  We  must  observe  in  what  sense  each  of  the  Greek  writers 
uses  the  expression  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
what  places,  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  kind  of  writings. 

3.  We  are  not  to  seek  illustration  from  pro&ne  authors  of 
those  passages  and  expressions,  which  may  more  properly  be 
explained  from  Jewish  sources. 

4.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  from  them  an  explanation  of  those 
expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system. 

6.  They  are  not  to  be  consulted  with  a  view  of  proving  the 
entire  purity  of  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers ;  nor  that  the 
rules,  which  (it  may  be  found)  they  observed,  should  be  applied 
in  all  cases  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

6.  It  is  not  sufficient,  when  a  tingle  word  in  a  phrsse  used  in 
the  New  Testament  is  found  in  profane  writers,  to  prove  that  the 
latter  may  properly  be  cited  ss  an  illustration  of  the  former. 

7.  Some  Greek  authors  may  be  more  advantageously  compared 
with  certain  writers  of  the  New  Testament  than  with  others,  an 
Thucydides  with  Saint  Psul ;  and  particular  modee  of  expression 
may  be  more  happily  illustrated  from  some  authors  than  from 
others. 

8.  Some  of  the  Ghreek  writers  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
applied  to  the  illustration,  not  only  of  the  language,  but  also  of 
the  ideas  and  suljects,  of  the  sacred  writers.  This,  however, 
must  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution.* 

The  great  benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  and 
Heathen  profane  authors,  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  is 
excellently  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  [now  Bishop  of 
Bristol] ,  m  his 

**  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classi- 
cal Ages,  illustrated.*'    London,  1819,  in  S  vols.  8vo. 

Grotius  and  other  commentators  have  incidentally  applied 
the  productions  of  the  classical  writers  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Bible :  but  no  one  has  done  so  much  in  this  department 


of  sacred  literature,  as  Eisner,  Raphelios,  and  Kypke,  of 
whose  publications  an  account  is  given  in  the  Bibliographical 
Appendix  to  the  second  Volume. 


<  Longinu%  de  Subllm.  c.  40. 
«  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 


Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  11.  p.  9. 
•  Beckii  Monognomiata'Hermenettdees  Nov!  Test  pp.  148^  149. 


SECTION  n. 

INDIRICT  TUTIMQIflXS   rOR  ASCEBTADflNO  THE   U8U8 
LOQUBRDI. 

The  unu  loquendi  cannot  always  be  found  with  sofficienl 
certainty  by  those  direct  means  which  have  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section.  Proper  evidence  is  sometimes 
wanting ;  sometmies  usage  is  variable  or  inconstant,  even  in 
the  same  age  or  in  the  same  writer;  or  there  is  an  ambiguity 
of  language,  or  of  grrammatical  forms ;  or  an  obscority  covers 
the  thing  or  subject  treated  of;  or  novelty  of  lan^age  occurs ; 
or  a  neglect  of  the  ueiu  loquendi^  which  sometimes  happens 
even  in  the  most  careful  writers.  Other  means  must,  there- 
fore, be  used,  by  which  the  true  sense  can  be  elicited.  These 
indirect  means  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  section  to  state 
and  to  illustrate. 


S  1.  or  THE  CONTEXT. 

1.  The  Context  d^ned  and  illuttrated. — ^11.  JRuleofor  iKvee- 
tigating  the  Context, 

U  Anotheb  most  important  assistance,  for  investi^tinff 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  is  the  consideration  o? 
the  Context,  or  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent parts  of  a  discouroe. 

1.  If  we  analyze  the  words  of  an  aulhor,  and  take  them  out 
of  their  proper  series,  they  may  be  so  distorted  as  to  mean  any 
thing  but  what  he  intended  to  express.  Since,  therefore,  words 
have  several  meanings,  and  consequently,  are  to  be  taken  in  va- 
rious acceptations,  a  careful  conoideration  of  the  preceding  and 
eubaequent  parte  will  enable  ue  to  determine  that  eigmfication^ 
wlicther  literal  or  figurative,  which  it  beet  adapted  to  the  pa*- 
oage  in  quettion, 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  this  subject,  and  show  not 
only  the  advantage,  but  also  the  necessity,  of  attending  to 
the  context. 

(1.)  It  has  been  qnestioned  whether  those  words  of  the  prophet  Blicaiali 
(1  Kings  zxii.  15.),  Qo  and  prosper,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  It  (Ramotb) 
into  the  hand  of  the  king,  are  to  be  understood  atBrroaiively  according  to 
their  apparent  meaning,  or  are  to  be  taken  in  an  ironical  and  contrary 
1    That  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  the  considera- 


tion of  the  context  will  plainly  show,  both  fipm  the  prophet's  intention, 
and  Arom  the  prophetic  denunciation  afterwards  made  by  him.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  some  sort  of  Ironical  geslnre  accompanied  Micaiah'a 
prediction,  which  circumstance  oogluto  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  interpre- 
ter of  Scripture.* 

(2.)  Further,  there  is  a  dHTerence  of  opinion  whether  the  address  of  Job's 
wife  (Job  ii.  9.)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  ^ood  sense,  as  Bkm  (or  ascribe 
glory  to)  God,  and  die^  or  in  a  different  signification,  Cttrw  Qod^  and  die^ 
as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  version.  Circumstances  show  thai  the 
last  is  the  proper  meaning ;  because  as  yet  Job  had  not  sinned  with  hw 
lips,  and,  consequently,  his  wife  had  no  ground  for  chai^ng  him  with  in. 
dulcins  a  vain  opinion  of  his  Integrity. 

(3.)  Job  xli.  whether  the  leviathan  Is  a  whale  or  a  crocodile  has  also 
divided  the  iudgment  of  commentators.  That  the  latter  sniroal  is  intended 
is  evident  from  the  circumstances  described  in  the  context,  which  admi- 
ntblv  agree  with  the  crocodile,  but  can  in  no  respect  be  applied  to  iha 
whale :  for  instance,  ch.  xli.  17,  Ac.  relative  to  the  hardness  oihis  skin,  and 
V.  13—16.  concerning  his  teeth  and  Impenetrable  scales. 

(4.)  Once  more,  itnas  been  doubted  whether  our  Lord^s  command  to  hia 
disciple^  to  provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  their  purses  (Matt  x.  9.X  be 
a  rule  of  perpetual  observation.  That  it  was  only  a  temporary  command 
is  evident  from  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter,  which 
prove  that  particular  mission  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  one ;  and  th^ 
as  they  were  to  go  for  a  short  time  through  Judea,  and  then  to  return  te 
Jesus,  he  therefore  forbade  them  to  take  any  thing  that  would  retard  theh 
progress. 

9.  The  context  of  a  discourse  or  book  in  the  Scriptures,  ma^ 
comprise  either  one  verse,  a  few  verses,  entire  periods  or  sec 
tions,  entire  chapters,  or  whole  books. 

Thus,  If  1  C^r.  X.  16.  be  the  passage  under  examhiation,  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  parts  of  the  epistle,  which  belong  to  it,  are  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  chapters.  If  Isa.  11.  be  the  chapter  in  question,  the  reader 
must  not  stop  st  the  end  of  it,  but  continue  his  perusal  to  the  twelfth  verae 
of  ch.  lii. ;  for  these  together  form  one  subject  or  argument  of  prediction, 
in  which  the  prophet  Is  announcing  to  his  countrymen  the  certainty  of 
their  deliverance  and  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This  entire 
portion  ought,  therefore,  to  be  read  at  once,  in  order  to  apprehend  fiilly 
the  prophet's  meaning.  In  like  manner,  the  verses  from  v.  13.  of  ch.  lit. 
to  the  end  of  ch.  liii.  form  a  new  and  entire  section  relative  to  the  suffer* 
ings  of  the  Messiah.    Here,  then,  is  a  wrong  division  of  chapters,  to  which 


«  See  a  flirther  iUustralfon  of  this  passive  la  VoL  L  p.  130  121. 
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no  recard  ihould  be  paid  In  examining  the  context  of  a  book.  Ch.  U.  ou^ht 
to  include  ▼.  12.  of  ch.  HI.,  and  ch.  IH.  ooghl  to  commence  at  v.  13.  and  be 
condnued  to  the  end  of  ch.  liti.  In  tike  manner,  the  first  verse  of  the 
ibnnh  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ought  to  be  joined 
to  the  third  chapter,  the  slightest  attention  to  this  point  will  enable  a  dili- 
rent  student  to  add  numerous  other  examples. 

3.  Sometimet  a  book  of  Scripture  compritet  only  one  iub- 
Ject  or  €trgumentj  in  •which  comc  the  whole  of  it  muot  be  refer- 
red to  precedents  and  Mubeequente,  and  ought  to  be  conaidered 
iogethir. 

Of  this  description  is  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  which  eon- 
fltsts  of  two  parts,  doctrinal  and  practicaL  The  design  of  the  doctrinal 
Dortion  is  to  show,  that  although  there  was  a  difference  between  Jewish 

d  Gentile  believers,  inasmuch  as  the  former  enjoyed  a  priority  of  time 
Sk  point  of  expecting  and  aclcnowledging  Christ,  and  tnrougn  the  free  grace 
of  God  they  were  a  church  or  congregation  of  believers  before  the  Gentiles ; 
ret  that  ftoto,  the  latter  are  become  partakers  of  the  same  grace  with  them, 
and  being  thus  admitted  to  this  communion  of  grace,  every  real  distinction 
between  them  is  abolished ;  and,  therefore,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
together,  form  one  body  of  the  church  under  one  head,  even  Jesus  Christ. 
Other  special  doctrines,  indeed,  are  incidentally  mentioned ;  but  these  are 
either  adduced  to  explain  and  enforce  the  principal  doctrine,  or  they  are 
derived  from  it.  The  practical  part  or  exhortation,  which  naturally  flows 
from  the  doctrine  inculcated,  is  concord  and  peace  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, which  the  apostle  enforces  with  great  beauty  and  energy.  > 

To  this  head  may  also  L^e  referred  the  Paalmsi,  each  of  which  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  otner,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  preceding  or 
following  Psalm,  for  the  most  part  comprises  a  distinct  and  entire  subiect. 
That  some  of  the  Psalms  have  been  divided,  and  forcibly  disjoined,  which 
ought  to  have  remained  united,  and  to  have  formed  one  ode,  is  evident  as 
well  from  the  application  of  sacred  criticism  as  from  the  subject-matter. 
The  number  of  the  Psalms  by  no  means  corresponds,  either  in  manuscripts 
or  in  the  ancient  versions.  Thus,  in  some  manuscripts,  the  first  and  second 
Psalms  are  not  reckoned  at  all,  while  in  others  the  former  is  considered  as 
part  of  the  second  Psalm :  that  they  are  two  distinct  compositions,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  Psalm.  In  the 
first  Psalm  the  characters  of  the  pious  man  and  the  sinner,  as  well  as  their 
respective  ends,  are  contrasted :  the  second  Psalm  is  prophetic  of  the 
Messiah's  exaltation.  The  ninth  and  tenth  Psalms  are  united  together  in 
the  Septuagint  version ;  while  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  and  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  are  each  divided  into  two.  The  argument  which  pervades 
the  fbriy-second  and  fortv-third  Psalms  plainly  shows  that  they  are  properly 
bat  one  divine  ode,  anci  are,  therefore,  rightly  joined  togetlter  in  many 
manuscripts,  ahhough  they  occur  as  separate  compositions  in  all  our 
printed  editions.* 

n.  In  examining  the  context  of  a  passage,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable, 

1.  To  invettigate  each  word  of  every  pauag-e  i  and  ae  the 
connection  it  formed  by  particles,  these  ohould  atwayt  receive 
that  eigmfication  which  the  Mubject'matier  and  context  require. 

The  Hebrew  Concordances  of  Noldias  and  Taylor,  and  also  Glassius's 
Philologla  Sacra,'  will  materially  assist  in  ascertaining  the  force  of  (he 
Hebrewparticles ;  as  will  the  elaborate  work  of  Hoogeveen  on  the  subiect 
of  the  €freek  particles.*  Further,  where  particles  are  %vanting,  as  they 
■ometimes  are,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  argument  and  context  that  wc 
can  rightly  supply  them.  For  instance,  the  conditional  conjunction  is 
•ometimes  wantmg,  as  in  Gen.  xlii.  3S..  and  [if]  mUchief  befall  him  by  the 
way,*  in  Exod.  iv.  23.  and  [if]  tfum  rejute  to  let  him  go.  Particles  of  com- 
parison also  are  frequently  wanting,  as  in  Gen.  xvi.  12.,  he  tcili  be  a  teild 
ntan ;  literally,  he  will  be  a  wild  ass  man,  that  is,  [like]  a  wild  ass.  How 
appropriately  this  description  was  given  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  will 
readily  appear  by  comparing  the  character  of  the  wild  ass  in  Job  xxxix. 
5 — S.  with  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  freebooting  lives  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  as  ponrayed  by  all  travellers.  Psal.  xi.  1.  Flee  [as]  sparrows  to 
your  mountain.  Psal.  xii.  6.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  [as] 
silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth.  Isaiah  ix.  18.  Tliey  shall  mount  up  [as 
or  like]  the  ascending  of  smoke.  Similar  examples  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; as  in  John  v.  l'7.  My  father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work;  that  is, 
as  my  Father  worketh  hitherto,  so  also  do  I  work  together  with  him. 
Sometimes  particles  are  wanting  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence: 
thus  Job  xxiv.  19.  [As]  drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow:  so  doth  the 
grave  those  which  have  sinned.  Jer.  xvii.  11.  [As]  the  partridge  sitteth 
on  eggs^  and  hateheth  not ;  [so]  he  that  getteth  nches  and  not  by  right,  Ac. 
Numerous  similar  instances  occur  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  especially  in  the 
Proverbs;  where,  it  is  but  justice  to  our  admirable  authorized  version  to 
add,  that  the  particles  omitted  are  properly  supplied  in  Italic  characters,  and 
thus  complete  the  sense. 

2.  Examine  the  entire  pottage  with  minute  attention. 

Sometimes  a  single  passage  will  require  a  whole  chapter,  or  several  of 
the  preceding  and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire  book,  to  be  pe- 
rused, and  tiiat  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times.  The  advantage  of 
this  practice  will  be  verr  great :  because,  as  the  same  ihing  is  frequently 
iMated  more  briefly  in  the  former  part  of  a  book,  which  is  more  clearly 
and  fuUy  explained  in  the  subsequent  portion,  such  a  perusal  will  render 

«  Moldenhaweri  Introdnetio  ad  Libros  Vet.  et  Nov.  Pcederis,  p.  307.  Pro- 
fessor Franck's  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  by  Mr. 
Jacoues,  p.  178.  (1st  edit.) 

*  Ther  are  considered,  and  translated  as  one  Psalm,  by  Bishop  Horsley. 
See  his  Version  of  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  pp.  110—114.  and  the  notes. 

*  See  particularly,  tract  v.^viii.  on  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions, torn.  i.  pp.  361—556.  ed.  Dathii. 

«  Hoogereen,  l>oclrina  Particularura  Graecamm,  2  vols.  4to.  1769.  Though 
treating  of  Greek  particles  generally,  this  elalxirate  work  incidentally  illus- 
trates a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament.  A  valuable  abridg- 
ment of  it,  with  the  notes  of  various  literati,  was  published  by  Professor 
Srhulx  at  Leipsic  in  1806,  which  has  been  handsomely  reprinted  at  Glasgow, 
1AI3.  See  also  Dr.  Bfacknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  1.  essay  4.  f  74.,  to  the  end 
of  that  essay. 

>  Purv«>r  rlghtlT  snpplies  It,  and  renders  the  passage  thua  and  thould 
death  b^aUhim  m  the  way:  hi  the  authoriced  English  version  the  con- 
janction  and  is  omitted,  and  the  conditional  if\M  properly  sopptted. 


every  thhig  plahi  to  the  meanest  capacity.  For  Instance,  that  otherwise 
difficult  passage,  Rom.  Ix  18.  Ther^ore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth,  will  becouje  perfectly  clear 
by  a  close  examhiation  of  the  context,  beginning  at  verse  161  of  chap,  viii., 
and  reading  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter ;  this  portion  of  the  epistle 
being  most  intimately  connected.  Disregarding  this  simple  and  all  but 
self-evident  canon,  some  expositors  have  explained  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  as  meaning 
that  certain  persons  were  absolute  appointed  to  destruction ;  a  notion, 
not  only  contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  but  also  repugnant  to 
every  idea  whieh  we  are  there  taught  to  entertain  or  the  mercv  and  justice 
of  God.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  context  and  of  the  proper 
punctuation  of  the  passage  alluded  to  (lor  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
nave  scarcely  any  points),  would  have  prevented  them  from  giving  so  re- 

{)ulsive  an  interpretation.  The  first  epistle  of  Peter  (it  should  be  recoi- 
ected)  was  addressed  to  believing  Jews.*  AAer  congratulating  them  on 
their  happiness  in  being  called  to  the  glorious  privileges  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  he  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  sublime  manner  in  which 
it  was  introduced,  both  by  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  having  enforced 
his  general  exhortations  to  watchfulness,  Ac.  by  an  affecting  representa- 
tion of  our  relation  to  God,  our  redemption  by  the  precious  olood  of 
Christ,  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  the  excellence  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Ck)spel  dispensation  (ch.  i.  throughout) ;— he  proceeds 
(ii.  1—12.)  to  urge  them,  bv  a  representation  of  their  Christian  priviiegeSj 
to  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  to  continue  in  ihe  exercise  of 
fiiith  in  Christ  as  the  great  foundation  of  their  eternal  hopes,  and  to  main- 
tain such  an  exemplary  conduct  as  might  adorn  his  Gospel  among  the 
unconverted  Gent  ilea  Wherefore,  says  he,  in  consideration  of  the  ever- 
lasting permanency  and  invariable  certainty  of  the  word  of  God,  laying 
asitle  au  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evtU 
speakings,  which  are  so  contrary  to  its  benevolent  design,  with  all  sim- 
plicity, as  newborn  babes^  (or  infants),  who  are  regenerated  by  divine 
grace,  desire  the  sincere  milk  qfthe  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby  [unto 
salvation],*  since  [or  seeing  that]  you  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  grct- 
cious.  To  whom  coming  as  unto  a  hving  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men, 
but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious,  Ye  also  (who  believe),  as  tiring  stones 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  by  Jesus  Christ  (nTier^ore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chitf  corner-stone,  elect,  precious ;  and  he 
that  betieveth  on  it  (confideth  in  it)  shall  not  confounded,  or  ashamed). 
Unto  YOU,  ther^ore,  who  bbluvb,  he  is  precious ;  but  unto  them  that 
oisBBLisvB,  airioovo-i,*  the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same 
is  become  the  head  of  the  comer,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  They  disbslibvimo  thb  word  (tv  xoy^u  ■irii5ovi'Ti()L  that  is  the 
word  of  the  Gospel,  which  contains  this  testimony,  stumble  at  this  comer- 
stone,  whereunto  they  were  appointed  But  yb  (believers,  who  rest  your 
sahration  on  il)  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar 
people.  Sec.  ice.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  meanfng  of  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  is  not, 
that  God  had  ordained  them  to  disobedience  (for  in  that  case  their  obe- 
dience would  have  been  impossible,  and  their  disobedience  would  have 
been  no  sin) :  but  that  God,  the  righteous  judge  of  all  the  earih,  had  ap- 
pointed, or  decreed,  that  destruction  and  eternal  perdition  should  be  tho 
punishment  of  such  disbelieving  persons,  who  wilfully  rejected  all  ihq 
evidences  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  mode  of  pointing  above  adopted,  is  that  proposed  by  Drs.  John  Taylor. 
Doddridge,  and  Macknight,  and  recognised  by  Griesbach  in  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  is  manifeMly  required  by  the  context 

3.  A  verte  or  pattage  mutt  not  be  connected  with  a  remote 
context,  unlett  the  latter  agree  better  with  it  than  a  nearet 
context. 


•  See  this  proved,  infra,  Vol.  H.  p.  361. 

1  This  expression  very  emphatically  denotes  those  who  are  newly  con* 
verted  or  regenerated,  as  the  sposile  had  said  (IPet.  i.  23.)  the  believing 
Jews  were,  through  the  iiworAiptible  word  qf  Ood.  It  is  well  known  that 
tiie  sncieot  Jewish  rabbies  styled  new  proselytes  to  their  religion,  little 
children  and  new-bom  babes ;  and  Peter,  who  was  a  Jew,  very  naturally 
adopts  the  same  phraseology,  when  writing  to  Jewish  converts  to  the 
Gospel. 

■  Tliesn  words  [wn/r?  MalraiidTU  ■*?  A'-T^pi.K^  Though  nniiftnd  In  the; 
rnitifiK'fi  print<*d  ecKHinifl^  nrejjy  Orl("sbftrfi,  tna^rtfd  in  "the  ti-it.  tfirhi'-h 
thtyfarrtt  an  intf^af  part.  Thf^y  ar^  fcumd  In  t]n>  CcnJicca  AlrxandriiniJ^ 
Vaiifrnfiui,  and  Ephreml  ilhn  Ihrre  ttldest  iiin'niirriiiirfl  pxtbtii);  in  ihirfy- 
niiip  others  of  gooi)  auLhDrity»  tlK»iigh  of  Ibsb  iuitE(]iiiiy  ;  arid  al*o  h\  ilie  Old 
^vrln*-,  Thh' t*hi|Q]teiiiflij  (nr  l&ti^r)  pyriac,  Ih*?  Aniliic  pilili'd  by  Erpenkii^ 
ihr  f'.^piir,  Kihiopic,  AriiienSsnt  Sclavonic,  and  Vui^mie  i?ernorj*,  und  sro 
rm^'i-  it  hv  rif'unMis  Alrjfatic3rimia.Qrii5i*n,  Cyril,  Jiinnni<»  Dajnat^emig,  snd 
IJ'ltK -.liln"!:*»^[^  Hiinani;  tbp  C?r<:ft  Pit  ther  s  ;  nnd  by  tlie  Latii*  F'tif^erWt  Je<^ 
r  I  n^  Kuficiuf^,  Augt»4iiVtie,  GIMbv,  C'as9lfM>.nj[CH  tuiil  1h«  tencrDbtr-  Q^de. 
TiifH  r-  I'ling  ia.  Jlicrefcife.  trndrmhrcdly  ^tnHtm-,  and  l^i  of  greaJ  iiupDrisnre, 
It  sM"UHi  the  ri^JLFon  n-ht/  ihri  belipviug  Jew«  wvie  rf^tcnVnttpd,  ftful  bTea 
wliy  thry  wnre  tn  d/'ipiffl  tht'  unacluItiTnt^d  do? tri lit?*  nf  the  GosppI,  fis 
llh^i  th'^y  miwhl  th^rrfiy  incrrast,  of  f^rvtfi  vp^  vnfo  io/ro^rtn.  This  wag 
ih<;  t^»d  ih<'y  flliaiilil  alwnv*  Iieitp  In  vl^w  ;  find  nolhling  comlfl  sai  p^fli-rfiwlly 

Iimiooie  thfe  Mid,  BJi  r<  nf fh  r.,.H;F.ii  the  pure  tJruJh  of  Chmi!,  prftjing 

foT  (he  nilfiiii»>nt  wf  sr-=  ->  -      -i       '^e  under  its  dk- isles. 

*  The  verb  ■■■iiit*  (vvij..uct  Um  I'mw^I*-  -*Ti*5eifi.Tif>  nnA  lis  itf^rivatlre 
Rubstantive  atirit9ii«,  signify  such  a  disbelief,  as  constitutes  the  party 
guilty  of  obstinacy,  or  wiffn'  r-'- — '  —  ^rnflii  a  H/^-^-sr"  or  narrative.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  j  !  ho  obstinately 
persist  in  rejecting  the  (.  ir,„  .  j  :i..  C  p.  j,  i4.i:.ij.:J.  .^  of  aU  the  evl- 
dencesthat  accompanied  t  nniB,  in  Jnhn  nl.  36  *ffriT>-»  t«  vi^,  he  that 
disbelieveth  the  Shm  is  <  ^ijHifit-d  lo  him  tfttif  befievefh  on  the  Son,  t* 
srifivovTi  •!(  T0»  w»o».  So  \\i  Ari9  Jdv.  2-,  ihtjsp  Jnwi  irhtt  stirred  up  the 
OfUfitiles,  and  made  them  ■  ^  it  nfTpn^'d  towarriniJie  breihrf  n,  are  termed  of 
■iriiSevyi;  ievf«tei,  the  cii  '- .'ifrm*  <'>rt  *»  "<  ift  nn^i  HI  r  fhi  red  in  our  aa« 
thorixed  verslonX  the  wtiA^'iVfrn*  ur  wtlfuHy  incrrilijli  i^  Jews,viho  are 
opposed  to  the  great  muUiiudi?  hoth  qf  th^  Jewaand  nhw!  'he  Greeks,  who 
believed,  ir«»-iuc-««.  (verse  i  )  The  siune  verb  ip  fonruj  iu  Acts  itvii.  5.  and 
xix.  9.  Rom.  xi.d0,31.  and  1  P^i.  lU.  L,  (Gr),  hi  which  idi^i  pirtce  Saint  Peter 
exhorts  wives,  who  believed  Ihu  OtMiju-J^  ;o  he,  In  ■(abj(-cri<in  to  their  hus- 
bands, that  if  any,  •inrSsi,*^-  -r^  ^^y^^.  dinbefirre  the  word,  they  may 
aiso  without  the  word  be  won  over  to  the  Gt>FpeI,  by  the  Rxemplary  con- 
versation of  the  wives.  Tlie  l4-xicnrFBhhtr.  Suites  (as  ciTed  by  Schleus- 
ner,  in  voce,  to  whom  w«-  Are  ch)(!ny  hidebt^d  for  this  noteX  considers 
■iriisiiv  as  synonymous  with  *t«iMi*.    Aji+Sf*^  Jfl**»ii-  a^trnv. 

For  examples,  m  which  the  derivative  substantive  mwitttm  means  disbe- 
lief, or  contempt  of  tha  Christian  doctrine,  sae  8c>«lueBner'a  Lexicon, 
tub  voce. 
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[PabtIL  Book  1 


Thot,  Bom.  II.  16.^  ahhooch  It  imkM  ft  good  tense  if  coDnected  with  the 
preceding  verse,  mekee  a  much  b^Uer  when  joined  with  Tene  12.  (the 
Uitermedlftie  Terses  being  read  parenthetically  as  in  the  authorised  tot- 
■ion) ;  and  this  ahows  it  to  be  the  true  and  proper  context 

4.  Examine  -whether  the  -writer  contituiee  hie  dieeeuree,  leet 
we  tuppete  him  f  make  a  tratuitien  to  anether  arfumenty 
when,  in  faett  he  ie  preeecuHng  the  eame  tepie* 

Eom.  ▼.  12.  will  fumish  an  UloitratioQ  of  this  remarfc.  Pron  that  verse 
•o  the  end  of  the  chapter  Saint  Paul  produces  a  strong  aifument  to  prore. 
Chat  as  all  men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  redeem  them 
from  their  sins,  so  this  grace  has  Deen  aflbrded  equally  to  all,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  To  perceive  the  full  force,  therefore,  of  the  apostle's 
conclusioo,  we  must  read  the  ooMliiMMKipftof  thisargomaiit  from  Terse  12. 
to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

6.  The  parentheeet  which  occur  in  the  eaered  writinge 
ehould  be  particularly  regarded:^ hut  im  parentheeie  eheuld 
be  interpcted  without  et^cient  reason. 

Sooietimes  the  gmmmatiol  construction,  with  which  a  sen- 
tenoe  begins,  is  intenrupted ;  and  is  again  resumed  by  the  writer 
after  a  larger  or  shorter  digression.   This  is  termed  a  parenthesis. 

Parentheses  being  oontraiy  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  are,  comparadvelj,  of  rare  oocurrenoe  in  the 
Old  Testament  In  &ct,  as  there  is  no  sign  whatever  for  it  in 
Hebrew,  the  sense  only  can  determine  whcaa  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  prophetic  writings,  Indeed,  contain  interruptions  and  interlocutions, 
partlcidany  those  of  Jeremiah ;  but  we  have  an  example  of  a  real  paren- 
thesis in  Zech.  vii.  7.  The  Jewish  captives  had  sent  to  inquire  of  the  pro- 
phet, whether  their  ftsting  should  be  continued  on  account  of  the  burning 
of  the  temple,  and  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah;  after  a  considerable 
digression,  but  closelv  connected  with  the  question  proposed,  the  prophet 
si  lensth  replies,  in  en.  viii.  19.,  that  the  season  formerly  devoted  to  tasting 
should  soon  be  n>ent  In  joy  snd  ftladness.  The  intermediate  verses,  there- 
fore, from  ch.  vu.  4.  to  ch.  viil.  lH.,  are  obviously  parenlhelicsl,  though  not 
marked  as  such  in  any  of  the  modern  versions  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunitT  to  examine. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  complicated  parentheHc  expression  occurs  In 
Dan.  viii.  2.  And  Taatt  in  vition  (and  tehen  I  aaw  I  wom  in  Shuahan), 
and  I  •aw  (  /  teas  them  hy  the  waiera  of  Ulai),  and  /  lifted  up  my  eye*,  and 
&aw  and  beheld !  Ac.  ^e  other  ioRtances  in  Gen.  xjuy.  10.  2  Chron.  xxjcii. 
9.  Exod.  xiL  15.  Psal.  zlv.  6.  Isa.  hi.  14.* 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  parentheses  are  frequenty 
•specially  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul;  who,  after  making 
numerous  digressions  (all  of  them  appropriate  to,  and  illustrsp 
tive  of,  his  main  subject),  returns  to  the  topic  which  he  had 
begun  to  discuss.  They  are  geneially  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

<l.)  H^ere  lAe  parentheeie  ie  short,  tf  ie  ineerled  vithont  keeitation 
between  two  elaueee  which  are  grammatically  connected,  and  then  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  parentheeie,  the  latter  dauee  proceedef  ae  tf  no  inter- 
ruption had  taien  place.    Thus  :— 

I.  In  Acts  i.  15.  Peter..  ,.eaid{the  number  of  namee  together  woe  ^Mut 
an  hundred  and  twenty,  nr  t«  oxa-oc,  A,c.\  Men  and  trrethren,  &c. 

ii.  Rom.  viii.  19—21.  The  application  of  the  parenthesis  will  render  this 
very  difficult  passage  perfectly  easy.     The  earnest  expectation  of  the  crea- 


tion wcUteth  for  the  manifestalion  qf  the  eone  of  God :  (for  the  creation, 
y»f.,  ..i,»rtet(. . .  .woe  made  eubject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason 
qf  him  who  eubjected  it)  in  hope  that  the  creation  itse(f  also  shall  be  deli- 
xeredfram  the  bondage  qf  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  qfthe  eone 
qfOod.* 

iii.  1  Cor.  xw,  ES.  At  the  taet  trump :  (for  the  trumpet  shall  sound 

and  we  shall  be  changed;  rmkwtyyyf,  Ac.)  for  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  dec. 

Bioiilar  parentheses  occur  hi  2  Oor.  vl.  2.  z.  3, 4.  Gal.  II.  8.  A  parenthesis 
of  considerable  length  is  in  this  way  Inserted  In  Rom.  II.  13— lo.  In  esses 
of  this  kind  the  parenthesis  is  contmonly  indicated  by  the  particles  n,  y»p^ 
Ac.  at  its  comroencemenL  See  the  examples  above  adduced,  and  Rool  i. 
90.  zv.  3..  and  Heb.  vii.  20,  *c. 

(2.)  Wun  the  parenthesis  is  Lonosa,  the  principal  word  or  worde  of  the 
preceding  elaum  are  repeatedf  with  or  without  variation,  etfter  the  paren- 
theeie. 

i.  1  Cor.  vlil.  1—4.  flow  ae  touching  things  offered  tmfo  idde  (we  know 
that  we  all  have  knowledge.    Knowledge  pujfeth  up,  but  charity  edifietk, 

Ac OS  concerning  thoee  things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols) 

we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  Ac.  Similar  instances  occur  In  John  vi. 
22—24.  Bph.  It  1—5.  12—19.  and  Rev.  iil.  8— la  :  snd  the  observant  student 
of  the  New  Testament  will  easily  be  enabled  to  supiily  other  examples.* 

Another  instsnce  of  the  parenthesis  we  have  In  Phu.  i  27.  to  chap.  ii.  16. 
Inclusive :  in  which  the  apostle  discusses  a  subject,  the  proposition  of  which 
Is  contained  in  ch.  I.  27. ;  and  afterwards  in  ch.  ii.  17.  he  returns  to  the 
topic  which  he  had  been  treating  In  the  preceding  chapter.  "  in  conformity 
with  thia  statement  we  find  (ch.  T.  23.  >,  that  Saint  Paul  says,  he  is  influenced 
by  two  things— a  desire  both  of  life  snd  death ;  but  he  knowa  not  which 
or  these  to  choose.  Death  is  the  most  desirable  to  himself;  but  the  welfare 
of  the  Philippians  reaulres  rather  that  he  mav  be  spared  a  little  tonger ; 
and,  having  tnis  confidence,  he  is  aaaured  that  his  life  will  be  lengthened, 
and  that  he  shall  see  them  sgain  in  person.  Then,  sfter  the  internipllon 
which  his  discourse  bad  received,  be  proceeda  (ch.  IL  17.) as  follows:— 


>  Stttsrt's  Heb.  Oram,  i  214.  p  336. 

s  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  language  win,  on  consMe- 
latien,  easily  perceive  the  Justice  of  the  above  translstion.  For  the  reasons 
on  which  It  is  (bunded,  and  for  an  able  elucidation  of  the  whole  passage, 
see  "  Sermons  preached  at  Welbeck  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  white," 
sermon  xx.  pp.  363—390.  Griesbaeh,  and  after  him  Vater,  has  printed  hi 
a  parenthesis  only  the  middle  cUuse  of  verse  20.  ("  not  willingly,  but  by 
reaaon  of  him  who  subjected  it") ;  which  certainly  does  not  material^ 
•oniribute  to  clear  op  the  difllculty  of  this  passsge. 

•  Winer's  Orammar  to  the  Or.  Test.  p.  164.  Some  observations  on 
Psrentheses  vrin  be  found  In  Frsnck's  Oolde  to  the  BcriptaresL  pp.  ld&  189. 
(Mr.  Jacques's  Traoslstkw.)  latedk.  ^  Fr    «^  «». 


fintti,  I 


*'Tea,  and  If  I  be  oflfrred  opoo  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  i 

joy  snd  rejoice  with  you  alL  The  ioterveniuf  chane  is  hspptty  and  jisdi 
cionaly  introduced  by  the  apostle  In  order  that  the  Phihpptens  mtgbt  oc»t 
remit  their  exertions  until  his  srrivaL  bat  contend  for  the  foith  of  tl»e 
Oospel  vrith  unity  and  humility ;  as  will  be  evident  to  tboae  wtw  eiamiTMS 
the  point  irith  attention  and  candour."* 

Ii.  To  this  class  we  may  refer  the  following  beaoliiiil  eiample  of  tbe 
parenthesis,  in  2Tim.  L  16—18.  The  apostle  acknowledging  the  iwtrepmd 
ailection  of  Ooeaipboms— who,  when  timoroos  profoasors  deserted  mao^ 
stood  b^  him  and  miniatered  to  him— begins  whh  sprayer  for  the  giood 
msn*s  bmily :  7%e  Lord  grant  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesipkorws,nr  he 
qften  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  qf  my  chains^  but,  betng  im 
Rome^  very  carefully  sought  me,  and  found  me  out.  9l  Panl  then  slops 
his  period,  and  suspends  tua  sentence}  to  repeat  bis  acknowledgment  a&d 
prayer  with  renewed  fervour  and  grantode— (TV  Lord  grant  that  he  "i^ 
find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  that  day),  and  in  how  uumy  iaulemees  he 
minietered  to  me  at  Ephesus,  you  very  weU  know.  If  we  peruse  the 
choicetS  suthors  of  Oreece  sod  Rome,  we  shall  scarcely  find,  among  their 
manv  pareiltheaes  and  trsnspositions  of  style,  one  expressed  in  so  pa^Mtie 
snd  lively  a  manner,  nor  for  a  reason  so  substantial  and  uoezceptionabie.* 

Additional  instanffs  might  be  offered,  to  diow  the  impottanea 
of  atteiMling  to  parentheaes  in  the  examination  of  the  otmtrxt ; 
but  the  preoBding  will  abundantly  suffice  for  thia  purpoae.  The 
author  has  been  led  to  diacuM  them  at  greater  length  than  may 
aeem  to  have  been  requiflte,  from  the  circumstancea»  that  lea 
attention  appears  to  be  given  to  the  parentheaa,  than  to  any 
other  ipeciea  of  punctuation,  in  the  diflerent  works  oo  the  etndy 
of  the  Seripturea,  in  our  language,  that  hafe  laUen  ooder  hii 
notice.* 

6.  ^flf  explanatien  mutt  be  admitted,  but  that  which  no^ 
the  context. 

In  direct  viotetlon  of  this  self-evident  canon  of  interpretatioti,  the  chnrch 
of  Rome  ejrpounda  Malt,  xviii.  17.  tf  a  man  neglect  to  hear  the  ckurrh, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  ae  a  heathen  man  and  ae  a  ntAbean,  of  the  infallibi- 
lity and  final  decisions  of  all  doctrines  by  the  (Roniso)  Catholic  church. 
But  what  savs  the  evanselistT  I^c  us  read  the  context.  "  If/'  says  onr 
Lord,  **  thy  brother  shau  treepaee  against  thee^  go  and  teU  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  tfhe  shall  hear  thee,  thou  haet  gained  tkp 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  mt/re,  that  i* 
the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witneeses  every  word  may  be  established.  And 
if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church :  but  if  he  negt^t  to 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  ae  a  heathen  man  and  a  puhltcan, 
(verses  15—17.)  Thst  Is,  if  a  nun  have  done  you  an  injury,  first  adutomsh 
him  privately  of  it ;  if  that  avail  not,  tell  the  chnrch  ;— not  the  universal 
church  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  but  that  particular  cborrh  to 
which  vou  both  belong.  And  If  he  will  not  reform  upon  such  reproof, 
regard  iiim  no  longer  ss  a  true  Christian,  but  as  s  wicked  man  with  whom 
vou  are  to  hold  no  relifioue  communion,  though,  as  a  fellow-man,  you  ovi  e 
him  earnest  snd  persevering  good-will  and  arts  of  kmdness.  Thronch  the 
whole  of  this  context  there  is  not  one  word  ssid  sbout  disobeying  the 
determination  of  the  Catholic  church  concerning  a  disputed  doctrine,  bot 
about  slighting  the  sdmonition  of  s  particular  church  concerning  known 
ain ;  and  particular  churches  sre  owned  to  be  Isllible.^ 

7.  Where  no  connection  it  to  be  found  with  the  precedtng 
and  tubtequeni  parte  of  a  booh,  none  thauld  be  eeughi. 

This  observation  spplies  solely  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  chiefly 
to  the  tenth  and  following  chapters,  which  form  the  second  part  of  that 
book :  and  are  compoaed  of  separate  proverba  or  disiioct  sentences,  haviiig 
no  resl  or  verbal  connection  whatever,  though  each  individual  maxim  m 
pregnant  with  the  most  weighty  instruction.' 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  eyident,  that,  although 
the  comparison  of  the  context  will  require  both  labour  and 
unremitting  diligence,  yet  th^se  will  be  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  degree  of  light  which  will  thus  be 
thrown  upon  otherwise  obscure  passages.  The  very  elaborate 
treatise  of  Franzius,  already  referred  to,  will  supply  nninerons 
examples  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  rendered  perfectly 
clear  ny  the  judicious  consideration  of  the  context. 


$  S.   OF  THE  8UBJXCT>MATTEE. 

Although,  in  interpreting  words  that  have  Tarioos  mean- 
ings, some  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  which  of 
their  different  senses  is  to  be  preferred ;  yet  the  ambiguity  in 

«  Franck*s  Guide,  p.  189. 

»  Blackwall's  Sacred  Claaaics  IDuatrsted,  voL  I.  pp.  68,  69.  3d  edit 

«  On  the  subject  of  parenthesis,  the  resder  is  referred  to  the  very 
vsluable  treatise  of  Christopher  Wolhus,  De  Parentbesi  Sacrft  at  L4Mp»ic, 
in  17*2B,  4to.  The  name  subject  hss  also  been  discussed  in  the  following 
works;  viz.  Job.  Pr.  Hirt,  Dissertstio  de  Parenthesi,  et  generatim,  ct 
speciatim  SacrA,  4to.  Jena,  1745.  Job.  GoltL  Lindnerl,  Ckimmentationes 
DuK  de  Psrenihesibus  Johanneia,  4lo.  1766.  Ad.  Bened.  Spitzneri  Coin- 
mentatio  Philotogica  de  Parenlheai,  Libiia  Sacria  V.  et  M.  T.  accomniodaia, 
8vo.  Lipsiv,  1773. 

1  Whitbvon  Msl _   _ 

Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  13,  14. 


1  Wbitbv  on  MslL  xviU.  16-17.    Bishop  Porteos's  ConfuUtfloii  of  the 

rrora  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  13,  14. 

•  J.  B.  Carrasov.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  pp.  36,  37.  Bauer,  Herm.  Socr  pp. 
19S^— 90O.  Preiffer,  Herm.  8acr.  c.  x.  (op.  tom.  ii.  m>.  6G6--6GB.)  Franaiua, 
Pref.  pp.  8—11.  Tract,  pp.  4d— 61.  Morua,  in  Ernesti.  tom.  i.  pp.  161—163. 
Viser,  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  Sacr.  pars  ill.  pp.  189—194.  Wetstein  et  S«mlcr 
de  Interpret.  Nov.  Test  pp.  116—190.  Franckii  Praelectkmea  Hermeneu* 
tlr«,  pp.  61—94.  Rambach,  Inst. 'Herm.  pp.  197—216.  Jahnii  Bnchirid. 
Herm.  Generalla,  pp.  61—71.  Chhuienii  Inantnttonea  Exegeticv,  pp.  366- 
374.  J.  E.  Pfeifferi  Inslitutlones  Herm.  Bscr.  iip.  464-468.  W-^531. 
Bchsfer,  Instltutiones  Scrinturistics,  pars  U.  pp.  W— 69.  Angler,  Herme. 
noutica  BibUca,  pp.  14S-16L 
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■nch  cases  is  not  bo  great  bnt  that  it  may  in  greneral  be  re- 
moved, and  the  proper  signification  of  the  passage  in  question 
may  be  determmed :  for  the  subject-matter — that  is,  the 
topic  of  which  the  author  is  treating — plainly  shows  the 
sense  which  is  to  be  attached  to  any  particular  word.  For 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  agents  introduced  in  the  Scriptures, 
whose  words  and  actions  are  recorded. 

Some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  written  in  a  responsive  or  dialogue 
form :  as  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  Isa.  vi.  8.  and  Rom.  iii.  1 — 9. 
And  the  sense  of  a  text  is  frequently  mistaken,  by  not  observing 
who  is  the  speaker,  and  what  is  the  specific  topic  of  which  he 
treats ;  and  also  by  not  attending  to  the  frequent  and  very  elegant 
changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  in  the  prophetic  writings.  One  or  two  examples 
will  illustrate  the  necessity  of  considering  the  subject-matter. 

1.  The  Hebrew  word  *VE^3  (ne-sHeK)  literally  signifies  the  skin  ;  by  a 
metonymv,  the  fleah  beneath  the  skin ;  and  by  a  syuedoche  it  denotes 
every  animal,  especially  man  considered  as  infirm  or  weak,  as  in  Jer. 
xvii.  5.  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trtuteth  in  man,  and  maketh  vlbsb  hit 
arm  ;  there  are  also  several  other  meanings  derived  from  these,  which  it 
is  not  material  now  to  notice.  Bat  that  the  word^esA  is  to  be  understood 
of  man  only  in  Gen.  vl.  12.  PsaL  Lev.  2.  and  Job  t.  4.  will  be  evident  on  the 
slightest  inspection  of  the  subject-matter.  AUJleeh  had  corrupted  hit 
tray— that  is,  all  men  had  whoUv  departed  from  the  rule  of  righteousness, 
or  n«d  made  their  way  of  life  abominable  throughout  the  world.  And,  in 
the  Paalm  above  cited,  who  can  doubt  but  that  by  the  word  flesh  men  are 
Intended :  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shailaUJlesh,  that  is.  all 
mankind,  come.  lo  like  manner,  also,  in  Job  z.  4.  it  is  evident  thsljtesh 
has  the  same  meaning ;  if.  Indeed,  the  passage  were  at  all  obscure,  the 
parallelism  would  explain  M—Htut  thou  the  eyes  qfa  man  (Ueb.  qfjlesh)  7 
or,  seest  thou  as  man  sees  7 

2.  The  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  afibrds  an  apposite  eluci- 
dation of  aUendinc  to  the  changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in 
the  Scriptures.  Jehovah  is  there  represented  as  impleading  bis  disobe- 
dient people,  Israel.  The  prophet,  with  a  boldness  and  majesty  becoming 
the  herald  of  the  Most  High,  begins  with  summoning  the  whole  creation 
to  attend  when  Jehovah  speaks,  (ver.  2.)  A  charge  of  grons  Insensibility 
is  in  the  next  verse  brought  against  the  Jews,  whose  guilt  is  amplified 
(ver.  4.);  and  their  obstinate  wickedness  highly  aggravated  the  chastise- 
ments and  judgments  of  Giod,  thoush  repeated  till  they  had  almost  been 
left  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  (v  ^9.)  The  incidental  mention  of  these 
places  leads  the  prophet  to  address  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  Jews, 
under  the  character  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  In  a  style  not 
less  spirited  and  severe,  than  it  is  elegant  and  unexpected.  (10.)  The 
vanity  of  trusting  to  the  performance  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  is  then  exposed  (11—15.),  and  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance and  reformation  is  strongly  enjoined  (16,  17.),  and  uiiged  hy  the  most 
encouraginx  promises,  as  well  as  by  the  most  awful  threatenings.  (18—20.) 
But,  as  neitner  of  these  produced  the  proper  etTect  upon  that  people,  who 
were  the  prophet's  charge,  he  bitterly  laments  their  degeneracy  (21— IS.), 
and  concludes  with  introducing  the  Almighty  himself,  declaring  his  purpose 
of  inflicting  such  heavy  judgments  as  would  entirely  cut  off  the  wicked, 
and  excite  in  the  righteous,  who  should  pass  throush  the  furnace,  an  ever- 
lasting shame  and  abhorrence  of  every  thing  connected  with  idolatry,  the 
source  of  all  their  misery.  (24—31.)  The  whole  chapter,  in  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  and  style;  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  this  great  prophet's 
manner,  whose  writings,  like  his  lips,  are  touched  with  hallowed  fire.* 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter 
becomes  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture. 
It  is- further  of  the  greatest  importance  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  various  dispensations  of  God  to  man,  which  are  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings.  For  although  the  Bible  comprises 
a  great  number  of  books,  written  at  different  times,  yet  they 
have  a  mutual  connection  with  each  other,  and  refer,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  with  rarious  but  progressively  increasing 
degrees  of  light  and  clearness,  to  ^  future  Saviour,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  present  Saviour.  With  reference,  there- 
fore, to  the  several  divine  dispensations  to  man,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  whole  Bible  ought  to  be  attentively  considered : 
but,  as  each  individual  book  embraces  a  particular  subject,  it 
will  also  be  requisite  carefully  to  weigh  its  siibiect-matter, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  design  of  the  author.  An  analysis 
of  each  book  will  materially  assist  a  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
in  forming  a  comprehensive  view  not  only  of  its  chief  subject- 
matter,  but  wilt  also  show  the  methodical  and  ordferly- 
coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  book  with  one  another. 
Such  an  analysis  the  author  has  attempted  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  this  work.  "  Books,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  looked 
upon  eorifusedlv,  are  but  darkly  and  confusedly  apprehended : 
but  considered  dutincli^y  as  in  these  distinct  analyses  or 
resolutions  into  their  pnncipal  parts,  must  needs  be  distinctly 
and  much  more  clearly  discerned.'*^ 

»  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  ii.  pp.  i—2T.  8vo.  edit.  Vltringa,  In  his  comment 
on  the  same  prophet,  eminently  excels  in  Minting  out  the  rapid  transitions 
of  persons,  places,  and  things.  Van  Til,  in  his  celel>rated/OptM  Analyti- 
eum,  has  ably  noticed  various  similar  transitions  in  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rallv,  and  in  the  Psalms  in  particular,  though  in  the  last-mentioned  book 
he  has  sometimes  unnecessarily  multiplied  the  speakers  introduced.  The 
value  of  Dr.  Macknixht'a  version  and  paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  Is  cnlianced  by  his  distinguishing  between  the  objecUons  brought 
by  the  Jews  whom  St.  Paul  introduces  as  arguing  with  him,  and  the  replies 
and  conclusive  reasonings  of  the  apostle. 

•  Roberts's  Key  to  the  Bible,  pp.  (11.)  (12.)  foUo  edit  1666.  See  also 
Rambachii  InstlUitiones  Hermeneutlcffi  Sacra^  pp.  106—110.  and  Chlade> 
Dios's  Instttutioaes  Exegeticae,  pp.  632.  et  seq. 
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I.  The  tcope  d^ned^-^lmportance  of  investigating  the  scope 
of  a  book  or  passage  of  Scripture^-^U.  Rules  for  investi" 
gating  it, 

I.  A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  SCOPE,  OT  DESIGN,  wMch  the  in- 
spired author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in  view, 
essentially  facilitates  the  study  of  the  Bible:  because,  as 
every  writer  had  some  design  which  he  proposed  to  unfold, 
and  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  express  himself 
in  terms  forei^  to  that  desiffn,  it  therefore  is  but  reasonable 
to  admit  that  ne  made  use  of  such  words  and  phrases  as  were 
every  way  suited  to  his  purpose.  To  be  acquainted,  there- 
fore, with  the  scope  of  an  author  is  to  understand  the  chief 
part  of  his  book.  The  scope,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  book ;  and  that  being  once  ascertained, 
every  argument  and  every  word  appears  m  its  right  place 
and  IS  perfectly  intelligible :  but,  it  the  scope  be  not  duly 
considered,  ever}]  thing  becomes  obscure,  however  clear  and 
obvious  its  meaning  may  r^lly  be.* 

The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general  or  special  f  by  the 
former  we  understand  the  design  which  he  proposed  tomm- 
self  in  writing  his  book ;  by  the  latter  we  mean  that  design 
which  he  had  in  view  when  writing  particular  sections,  or 
even  smaller  portions,  of  his  book  or  treatise. 

The  means,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  particular 
section  or  passage,  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 
must  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  scope  of  a 
book,  we  shall  briefly  consider  them  together  in  the  following 
observations. 

II.  The  Scope  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  any 
particular  section  or  passage,  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
writer's  express  mention  of  it,  from  its  known  occasion,  from 
some  conclusion  expressly  added  at  the  end  of  an  argument ; 
from  history,  from  attention  to  its  general  tenor,  to  Uie  main 
subject  and  tendency  of  the  several  topics,  and  to  the  force 
of  the  leading  expressions ;  and  especially  from  repeated, 
studious,  and  connected  perusals  of  the  book  itself. 

I.  When  the  scope  of  a  vhole  bookf  or  of  any  particular  por- 
tion  ofity  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  xoriter,  it  should 
be  carefully  observed. 

Of  all  criteria  i.u^  ,^  the  mos*  cclfain^  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope 
of  a  book.  Som^nutc'ri  it  ia  mewtione'l  al  itt  cffmiaericemitit^  r  towards 
its  close,  and  amatiUimis  ii  La  IntUi^atr?*!  in  Qltn^r  part^or  (ho  r^ime  book, 
rather  obscurelji,  pi?rha]ia,  yet  in  such  a  unjintticr  tliut  a  dillnf^m  ^md  atten- 
tive reader  may  rcatlily  asccrfain  it.  l*tjii*  the  deupcdnd  ci}<l  orr.he  whole 
Bible,  coUective!;^^,  Sh  coiiftuncLi  in  tu  Dianiiiild  utility,  v;{ih-]\  St.  Paul 
expressly  sutes  tci  2  Tiuu  in  ]r>,  17.  ^nd  ]i]m  in  Koui.  :iv.  4.  Tr.  like  man- 
ner, the  royal  oiithDr  of  Ecdcai&stei»  Anfiuunc^si  preUy  cloarly,  at  the 
beoinning  oi  his  Uook,  the  »uE>ii,^ct  he  IntomJa  to  \^\acu^9^  vU^  ti»  show  that 
all  human  aflRdrs  are  tarn,  uncerULLnn  fnul^  and  iiupcrfcct ;  siici  Huch  being 
the  case,  he  pror  h't.'ila  to  Inciiikre^  l%7iat  pra^t  haih  o  mnn  ftfiifi  his  labour 
which  he  taketh  under  the  mm  J  (EccL.  i.  2^  3.)  Aut]  to'n'arcls  ttui  close  of 
the  same  book  (tli,  x\l  a)  hm  repeals  the  same  subject,  ihflfiuili  of  which 
he  had  proved  bv  csjjprJciicD^  k>,  in  lUc  ccmnnen cement  of  ihn  book  of 
Proverbs,  Solomnn  4i|^tii]>rtly  ttnnc*imcB«tf]<»lr  B^rope.  (ch.  L  1— i  tj.y-"The 
Proverbs  of  SoU'fitin,  Lht  Stin  of  David  king  lif  Itrael  :^to  kmw  wisdom 
and  instruction,  ^.j /nrrferri-  the  words  of  vndfTttanding :  to  r^iceive  the 
instruction  of  toi^dmn,  Jttstice,  Judsanntt,  and  f^piiiy;  to  g^irt  r-ubtilty  to 
the  simple^  to  the  ^tntng  man  knmrlhdgf  imd  diimtion  ,-  (ei  ttnuirstand  a 
proverb,  and  thr  inftrrpretriiion  ;  thf  irards  of  fht  icistiy  and  rkeir  dark 
sayings."  -Saini  Jo^ii,  ilso,  irtwuwila  tlie  cTojh!  of  hia  gospel,  jionounres 
hisobjectin  wrilintr  tt  Jo  be^  '^  7^Aat  ye  mi^hi  betiei**  that  Jcus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Sont?/  (iuti  ;  and  thai,  believing  ^  ye  migM  An  re  Ufe  through 
his  name."  Th[Tt*ft>r(j,  il\  those  djscourecs  of  ciur  l^srd,  which  are 
recorded  almost  iJiclUJint'ly  by  ihiA  ovuageiiJit  arnl  Qpoetlc,  ate  lo  be  ^ead 
and  considered  nith  refrrencu  lu  ilita  pjirtkular  rlf^jit^Ti :  Bnil,  if  this  cir- 
cumstance be  k<pt  in  view,  they  wHl  derive  much  acldiliunaL  force  and 
beauty. 

Of  the  application  of  t^is  rule  to  the  illustration  of  a  particular  section, 
or  the  ascertaining  of  a  special  scope,  the  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinttiians  will  supply  an  example.— in  that  chapter,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  it  was  not  good  to  marry,  the  apostle  is 
replying  to  the  queries  which  bad  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Corinthian 
converts ;  and  it  is  evident  that  his  reply  is  continued  through  the  whole 
chapter.  But  did  he  mean  to  insinuate  absolutely  that  matrimony  in  itself 
was  not  good  7  By  no  means :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  from  the  scope 
of  this  section,  given  by  Saint  Paul  in  express  words,  that  his  design  was 
not,  in  genera],  to  prefer  a  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  marriage :  much  less 


«  "  How  unfiiir,  hqw  irrational,  how  arbitrary,  is  the  mode  of  interpreta* 
tion  which  many  apply  to  the  word  of  God  1  They  insulate  a  passage  :  they 
fix  on  a  sentence ;  they  detach  it  from  the  paragraph  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  explain  it  In  a  sense  dictated  only  by  the  combmation  of  the  syllables 
or  the  words,  in  themselves  considered.  If  the  word  of  God  be  thus  dis- 
sected or  tortured,  what  language  may  It  not  seem  to  speak,  what  sent!- 
ments  may  It  not  appear  to  countenance,  what  fancy  may  it  not  be  made  to 
gratify?  But  would  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  be  tolerated  by  any 
living  author  7  Would  such  a  method  be  endured  in  commenting  on  any 
of  the  admired  productions  of  classical  antiquity  7  Yet  in  this  case  it  would 
be  comparatively  harmless,  although  utterly  indefensible :  but  who  can 
calculate  the  amount  of  iniury  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  cause  of 
revealed  truth,  if  its  pure  streams  be  thus  defiled,  and  if  it  l>e  contaminated 
even  at  the  very  fountam  head  7"  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on  the 
Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the  Genuine  Sense  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  21. 
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WM  k  to  teach  tbtt  the  Ifrfiig  anintrri«d  wsa  ehher  more  hdr  or  more 
•ecepuble  to  God ;  or  that  tboae  who  tow  to  lead  a  ainiiie  life  shall  certainly 
obtain  eternal  aaivAtioii,  as  the  church  of  Rome  erroneously  teaches  from 
this  piace.  But  we  perceive  that  he  aii^wpre*!  the  questioa  proponed  to 
hlui  with  r«*(eri>nce  to  the  then  ezMdiie  cirriiiii«(iAU«'('S  of  the  Chrtstian 
church.  The  aiio^tl^  thoucht  that  a  smile  life  was  preferable  on  account 
of  tiie  prtafHl  diutreag—iivai  is,  the  suiferinxs  to  which  thej  were  tktn 
llaUe.  The  per:<i('riiiiuii«  to  which  they  were  expos<Ml,  wh«'n  they  cwne 
Upon  them,  wuuld  be  more  grievous  and  afflirtive  to  such  as  had  a  wife  aod 
children  who  were  dear  to  them,  than  to  those  who  were  ainf  le :  and. 
Chef  efore,  undei  surh  cirriiinstsnre«,  the  a|Hi4iIe  reromineoda  cehbacj  to 
tlioae  who  had  the  gift  of  hvtiin  chaatcly  without  inarriace. 

S.  The  tcope  of  the  tacred  •writer  majr  be  tucertained  Jrwn 
tke  ktioiwn  9€ca9ion  on  -which  hit  book  woo  written. 

Thus  In  the  time  of  the  aposiiea,  there  were  many  who  disseminated 
errors,  and  defended  Judaism :  hence  it  became  necessnry  that  the  apos- 
tles should  freqiienily  write  aj^ainst  these  errors,  and  opiMtse  the  defendere 
of  Judaism,  rtuch  was  fhe  ocraaion  of  tteint  Peter's  second  epistle  :  and 
this  circumstance  will  also  alTord  a  key  by  whirh  to  aacertam  the  scope  of 
many  of  the  other  epiKtolary  wntiiif  s.  Of  the  saiue  descnpiioo  also  were 
many  of  the  parables  dehvered  by  Jesus  Chnst.  When  any  question  was 
proposed  to  him,  or  he  was  reproached  for  holdinf  interccMirae  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  he  availed  hiiuself  of  the  occasion  to  reply,  or  to  defend 
hiinaelf  by  a  parable,  temetimes,  also,  when  his  disciplea  laboured  imder 
any  ini«talces,  he  kimlly  corrected  their  erroneous  notions  by  parables. 

The  inscriptions  prefixed  to  many  of  the  Psalrns,  though  some  of  them 
Are  evidently  spurious,  and  consequently  to  be  reierted,  frequently  indicate 
the  occasion  on  which  ther  were  coinpoaed,  an<f  thus  reflect  considerable 
bcht  upon  their  acop-.  Thus  the  scope  of  the  ISth,  34th,  and  3d  Ptodins  is 
luualraled  from  their  respective  hiacnpiions,  which  distinctly  assert  upon 
wha<  occasions  they  were  composed  by  David.  In  Kke  manner,  many  of 
the  prophecies,  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure,  become  perfectly  clear 
when  we  understand  the  circtunatances  on  account  of  which  the  predic- 
tlona  were  uttered. 

8.  The  expreot  concludon^  added  by  the  writer  at  the  end 
•fan  argument  t  demonatratet  its  general  tcope» 

That,  In  Rom.  hi.  23.  after  a  loiif  discussion,  8aint  Paul  adds  this  conclu* 
lion : — Therefore  tee  coneiude,  that  a  nuin  tshulifird  by  faith  ttithout  the 
deed*  of  the  late :  Hence  we  perceive  with  what  (feslfn  the  whole  passage 
waa  written,  and  to  ytiiiKh  all  the  rest  is  to  be  referred.  The  conclusions 
Interspersed  thnxiffh  the  epistles  may  easily  be  aacertained  bv  means  of 
the  particles,  *' wherefore,"  ^'seeiiif  that,"  "therefore,"  "then.'  dec.  as  well 
■a  by  the  cirrumstances  directly  mentioned  or  referred  to.  The  pnnci)>al 
eonelusiona,  however,  must  be  separated  from  those  which  are  of  coinpara- 
threlv  less  importance,  and  subordinate  to  the  former.  Thus  in  the  epistle 
to  Philemon,  our  attention  muat  chiefly  be  directed  to  vereea  8  and  17., 
Whence  we  collect  that  Saint  Paul's  design  or  scope  waa  to  reconcile  Onesi- 
muB  (who  iiad  been  a  runaway  slave)  to  his  master,  and  to  restore  hiui  to 
the  latter,  a  better  person  than  he  had  before  been.  In  the  Cpisde  to  the 
Ephealana,  the  principal  conclusions  are,  ch.  ii.  11, 12.  and  ch.  iv.  1. 3  The 
Mibordinate  or  less  principal  eonelusiona  are  ch.  i.  16.  liL  13.  iv.  17.  25.  ▼. 
1.  7.  16. 17.  and  vi.  13,  14.  t 

4.  ^  knowledge  of  the  time  when  a  book  wa$  written,  and 
aUo  of  the  ttate  of  the  church  at  that  time,  will  indicate  the 
oeope  or  intention  of  the  author  in  writing  ouch  book. 

For  instance,  we  learn  from  history,  that  during  the  time  of  the  apostles 
there  were  nuineroua  errors  disseminated ;  and  therefore  ihey  wrote  many 
paaaages  in  their  epistles  with  the  express  design  of  refutina  such  errors. 
An  acquaintance  with  theae  historical  particulara  will  enable  ua  to  deter- 
~ '      with  accuracy  the  acope  of  enure  books  aa  well  aa  of  detached 


Thiia.  the  epistle  of  Sahit  James  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  61, 
at  which  time  the  Chriaiiana  were  sufTering  persecution,  and  probably  (as 
i4»pears  from  ch.  il.  6.  and  ch.  v.  6.)  not  long  before  the  apostle's  inanyr- 
dom ;  which  Bp.  Pearaon  thinks,*  happened  ▲.  o.  62,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nea»'a  reign,  when  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  pohtv  waa 
Impending.  (James  v.  1.  8.)  At  the  perio<l  referred  to,  there  were  m  the 
church  certain  profeasing  Christians,  who  in  consequence  of  the  sanguin- 
ary peraecution  then  carried  on  againat  them  both  by  Jews  and  Gentilea, 
were  not  only  declining  in  lalth  and  love,  and  indulging  various  sinful  piac- 
tlcee— forinctance,  undue  respect  of  persons  (chapter  ii.  verse  1.  et  seo.); 
contempt  of  their  poor  brethren  (chapter  ii.  verse  9.  et  »eq.) ;  and  unbri- 
dled freedom  of  speech  (chapter  iii.  verae  3.  et  eeq.);  but  who  also  most 
idtamefhlly  abused  to  licentiousness  the  grace  of  God,  which  in  the  (3ospcl 
is  pnmiaed  to  the  penitent ;  and,  disregarding  holiness,  boaated  of  a  faith 
deatitute  of  ita  appropriate  fruita,  viz.  of  a  bare  aasent  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  boldlv  afflrroed  that  Ihia  inoperative  and  dead  faith  was 
•lone  Bufflcient  to  obtain  aalvation.  (chapter  ii.  verae  17.  et  seq.)  Hence  we 
may  eaafly  perceive,  that  the  apostle's  scope  waa  not  to  treat  of  the  doc- 
trine of  JuBtiacation ;  but,  the  state  of  the  church  requiring  it,  to  correct 
thoae  errore  in  doctrine,  and  tkote  ainful  praeticee^  which  had  crept  into 
tke  cAatrcA,  and  partictUartp  to  expoee  that  fundamental  error  qf  a  dead 
faith  unproductive  of  good  work*.  This  observation  funher  snows  the 
true  war  of  reconciling  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  apostles 
PatU  and  Jamea,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  aalvation  by  fiuth." 

6.  Iff  however^  none  of  theoe  tubtidiary  aido  pretent  them- 
oetveot  it  only  remaino  that  we  mspsATBDLT  aitd  DiLieBinxT 

■TVnT  THM  llfTimS  BOOK,   AS   WBLL  At   TBB   WBOLB   0C*J1CT, 
AVO    CABBTVLLLT    AtCBBTAIlT   TBI    tCOPB   FBOV   TBBV,    before 

iee  attempt  an  examination  of  any  particular  text, 

Thna  we  shaB  be  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  ita  author,  and  to 
Mcertain  the  main  aubject  and  tendency  of  the  book  or  epistle  which  may 
be  under  eonsideraiton  :  or,  if  It  have  aeveral  views  and  purposes  hi  it,  not 
nratttally  dependent  upon  each  other,  nor  in  subordination  to  one  chief 
•■d,  we  BhaU  be  enabled  to  diacover  what  thoae  different  matten  were,  aa 

*  FrancMi  Manodiictlo,  cap.  Hi.  pp.  S7,  88.  292.  or  English  edition,  pp.  61. 
et  MO.  177.  et  eeq.    Franckii  Pralect  Herm.  pp.  38.  et  aeq. 

a  Annalea  Pau1tn»,  p.  31. 

•  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis  Introdnctio  HIctortco-TheobflcB  hi  Jacobl  Uaorii 
IpialokB  CrtboUcan^  H  viU.  jd. 


also  ta  wlMt  paff  the  anthor  eoBcloded  one  md  be^an  anoCber;  nod,  If  it  be 
neceaaary  to  divkle  euch  book  or  epiatle  into  frto,  to  aacerlam  their  exMc* 
bounder  lea. 

Bat  in  this  iorestigition  of  the  scope,  there  is  not  alwajd 
that  clearness  which  leads  to  a  certain  interpretation :  lot 
sometimes  there  ate  oeveral  interpretations  which  sufficiently 
affree  with  the  writer's  desigrn.  In  those  places,  for  instance, 
where  the  coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  always 
determined  whether  it  is  his  last  adrent  to  judge  the  worfd, 
or  his  coming  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  unbelierinff  Jews. 
In  such  cases,  the  interpreter  must  be  content  with  some 
degree  of  probability.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
cautions,  in  the  consideration  of  the  scope,  to  which  it  will 
be  desirable  to  attend. 

1.  fFhere,  of  two  explanationo,  one  it  evidently  contrary  to 
the  tenet  of  the  ditcourtef  the  other  mutt  necettarily  be  prf 
ferred. 

In  PaaL  zliL  2.  the  royal  psalmist  pathetically  excUma— TTken  ohaU  I 
come  and  appear  before  God  /— Thia  verae  haa,  by  aome  wriiela»  been  ex- 
pounded thu* ;  that  a  inan  may  wish  tat  death,  m  order  that  he  may  the 
aoooer  enjoy  tliat  state  of  future  bleasednees  which  is  someumee  ini ended 
by  the  phrase  seeing  Ood.  Now  this  expoeition  is  manifestly  com? ary  to 
the  design  of  the  Psalm ;  in  which  David,  exiled  from  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  house  of  God,  through  AbaakMo'a  unnatural  rebeiiiMa, 
expresses  his  ferveM  desire  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  beholding  il.ac 
liappy  day,  when  he  ahould  again  preaent  himaelf  before  God  In  hi«  Ik.-W 
tabernacle.  In  the  Iburih  verse  he  mentions  the  sacred  pleasure  «.(h 
which  he  had  gone  (or  would  repair,  for  aome  of  the  versions  reader  the 
verb  in  the  future  tense)  with  llie  moHicude  to  the  house  of  God.  Tlirre 
is,  therefore,  in  this  second  sense  a  neceaaary  and  evident  coonectaon  wim 
the  scope  and  aeries  of  the  discourae. 

In  1  Cor.  in.  17.  we  read,  if  anff  man  tteUe  (more  correctly  destroy)  th* 
temple  of  God^  him  ahaU  God  dtetroy.  The  uhraae  temple  ^  GimL,  m  iKm 
liassace,  is  uvually  interpreted  of  the  human  body,  and  by  ita  deflemeiii  u 
understood  libidinous  unchaatity,  which  God  will  destroy  by  inflicting  cor- 
responding punishment  on  the  libidiooua  man.  Thia  aenae  ia  certajnly  « 
good  one,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  aiimlar  expreaaion  at  the  cloee  of  the  »xth 
chapter.  But,  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  chapter,  the  apostle  bad  t>een 
giving  the  teachera  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  an  important  cjuition  to 
teach  pure  and  aalutary  doctrinea,  together  with  that  mouieniooa  dortnue 
—  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  i*  laid,  tthick  io  Jrmtut 
Chriet  (v.  11.)— and  that  they  ahould  not  add  false  doctrinea  to  iL  After 
largely  discuaaing  thia  topic,  he  aubaequentlv  returns  to  it,  and  the  pa»<a£e 
above  cited  occurs  intermedial ely.  From  this  view  of  the  acope  il  wih  :>e 
evident  that  by  the  temple  of  God  iato  be  understood  the  'Christian  churt  ^. ; 
whicli,  if  any  man  defile,  corrupt,  or  destroy,  by  disseminaiii^  ttlse  iU-c- 
tnnes,  God  will  destroy  him  alao. 

S.  Where  a  parallel  paotage  plainly  thowt  that  another  pat' 
tage  it  to  be  underttood  in  one  particular  tente,  thit  mu*t  be 
adopted,  to  the  exclution  of  every  other  tenecj  although  it 
thould  be  tupported  by  the  grammatical  interpretation  at  veZ/ 
ae  by  the  tcope. 

Thiia,  in  Matt.  v.  7S.  we  reod—"  Agree  trith  thine  adreroary  qttirHy^ 
whitat  thou  art  in  the  tray  with  him ;  lest  at  any  ttme  the  adrersu-y 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  oj^eer^  and  fht.u 
he  coat  into  priaon."  This  passage  has  been  faiterpreted  to  refer  either  to 
a  future  atate  of  existence,  or  to  the  present  life,  bi  the  former  aena<>,  the 
adreraary  is  God  ;  the  judge,  Christ ;  the  officer,  death ;  and  the  nrison, 
hell  and  eternal  punishments.  In  the  btter  sense,  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage simply  is,  "If  thou  haat  a  lawsuit,  compromise  it  vnth  the  pbuoiii^ 
and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  il  before  a  jud^e :  but  if 
thou  an  headstrong,  aixl  wilt  not  compromise  the  aflSur,  when  it  comes  to 
be  argued  before  the  judge,  he  will  be  severe,  and  will  decree  that  thou 
shalt  pay  the  uttennoat  farihlng."  Now,  both  theae  expoaiiiona  yield  good 
senses,  agreeing  with  the  scope,  and  both  contain  a  cogent  argument  that 
we  should  be  easily  appeased :  bat  if  we  compare  the  parallel  passage  in 
Luke  xii.  OH,  30.  we  ahall  find  the  caae  thus  staled :—  H Aen  tA««  goemt  with 
thine  adveraary  to  the  magiatrate,  aa  thou  art  in  the  way,  eire  diligence 
that  thou  mayeat  be  delireredfrom  him,  Itat  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and 
the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer  (r«  wfrnnrtf,  whoae  duty  it  waa  to  levy 
fines  imposed  for  the  violation  of  the  law);  and  the  twicer  on  non-payment 
coat  thee  into  prison.  J  tell  thee  thou  ahalt  not  depart  thence  tiU  thou  haat 
paid  the  very  laat  mite.— In  this  iiaasage  there  ia  no  reference  whatever  to 
a  future  atate,  nor  to  any  punishments  whICh  will  hereafter  be  inflicted  on 
the  impfaicable :  and  thua  a  single  parallel  text  ahows  which  of  the  tvro 
senses  best  agrees  with  the  acope  of  the  diacouraek  and  consequently 
which  of  them  ia  preferably  to  be  adopted.* 


f  4.   ANALOGY  or  LAKOUAOES. 

I.  Analogy  of  languaget  defned^—he  €^ferent  kindo, — ^11.  Use 
of  grammatical  analogyj—lU.  Analogy  of  kindred  Ian- 
guaget, — IV.  Hintt  for  eoneulting  that  analogy  in  the  inter* 
pretatUn  of  Scripture.^^Y,  Foundation  of  analogy  in  oR 
languaget, 
I.  Am ALoer  of  languafss  is  an  important  aid  in  enabling 

us  to  judge  of  the  signification  of  wofds. 
Analogy  means  nimlitutie,    Fortnstance,  from  the  meaning 

«  Baner,  Rerm.  Sacr.  pp.  201^904.  J.  i.  Carpaov.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  33— 
36.  Eroesti,  Institutio  Intern.  Nov.  Te/  pp.  61,  62.  Mori  Acroeses  in 
EmesU,  torn.  i.  pp.  160—160.  Franckii  Ptfelect  Herm.  pp.  29—61.  Franckii 
Commentalio  de  Bcopo  Veteris  et  Novi  TeaHDnenti,  Halae,  1721,  8vo.  Jahnri 


Enchiridion,  pp.  69—71.  Rambachjnat  I]e\dii.  pp.  145-197.  234.238-24a 
Chladenu  Inatit.  BxegeC  pp.  375—387.  J.  E.  P^liferi,  Inat  Herm.  Sacr.  ppi 
147—151. 267-276.  8cb«&r,  Inatit iujmim  8cri|iCttri«ic«B,  para  ii.  pp.  C 
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attached  to  the  formB  of  words,  their  position,  connecstion, 
&c.  in  one,  or  rather  in  many  cases,  we  a^ree  to  establish  a 
similarity  of  meaning,  where  the  phenomena  are  the  same, 
in  another.  This  analogy  is  the  K>undation  of  all  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  of  all  that  is  established  and  intelligible  in 
language.  The  analogy  of  languases  is  of  different  kinds, 
viz.  1.  the  Analogy  of^any  partteuur  Language  (that  is,  of 
the  same  language  with  that  which  is  to  be  interpreted),  the 
principles  of  which  are  deyeloped  by  grammanans.  Phis 
kind  of  analogy  has  been  termed  Grammatical  Jnahgy, 
3.  The  Jbialogu  of  kindred  LanguagesA 

II.  Use  or  Ueammatical  Am alooy. 

Grammatical  analogy  is  not  only  useful  in  finding  the  imts 
kiquendiy  but  is  also  applicable  to  some  doubtful  cases ;  for 
instance,  when  the  kind  of  meaning,  generally  considered,  is 
evident  (by  comparing  other  similar  words,  and  methods  of 
speaking  concerning  such  things,  appropriate  to  the  language), 
we  may  judge  of  the  especial  force  or  power  of  the  word,  by 
the  aid  of  grammatical  analogy. 

1.  In  Col.  ii.  23.  occuri  the  word  AtK<Apitn»t,  in  our  version 
rendered  vnll'worthip.  Ak  there  is  no  example  of  this  word,  its 
meaning  must  be  sought  from  analogy  by  ascertaining  the  import 
of  words  compounded  with  Svsm,  Of  this  description  of  words 
there  are  many  examples.  Thus,  idf\«str]p6(froc  is  one  who  takes 
upon  him  voluntarily  to  afford  hospitality  to  strangers,  in  the 
name  of  a  city :  4fK»SwKtt  is  one  who  ofiers  himself  to  voluntary 
servitude :  ^kkcufyoc  is  one  who  labours  of  his  own  free  will. 
From  this  analogy,  we  may  collect  that  i9fA.od(>mua,  in  Col.  ii. 
S3.,  means  an  a^icied  or  superstitious  zeal  for  religion ;  which 
signification  is  confirmed  by  the  argument  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course. 

8.  In  1  Pet.  V.  6.  where  many  critics  have  attached  an  em- 
phatic sense  to  r^MfjiCtto-dbg^st,  we  must  compare  the  other  Greek 
phrases  which  relate  to  clothing  or  investing ;  and  thus  we  shall 
see  that  the  prepositions  cnpf,  a/a^,  and  wf,  are  used  in  composition 
without  any  accession  of  meaning  to  the  verb  thereby;  for 
instance,  i/usLrtcr  nipfCxAXM,  A/up^jix)jt9,  OTiiuCxM.w,  simply  means 
to  put  on  a  garment.  Consequently,  ty»o/uCa$9^uaBai  means  no  more 
than  w^u9-na^Mf  with  which  it  is  commuted  by  Clemens  Roma- 
nus.'  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  apostle  Peter's  expressbn 
-^e  clothed  with  humility — is  to  exhibit  a  modett  behaviour, 

III.  Analogt  of  Kindred  Lakouaoks. 

Another  analogy  is  that  of  Kindred  Lakouaoes,  either  as 
descended  from  one  common  stock,  as  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic ;  or  derived  the  one  from  the  oilier,  as 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Besides  the  critical  use  to  which  the  Cognate  or  Kindred 
Languages'  may  be  applied,  they  afford  very  considerable 
assistance  in  interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings.  They  confirm 
by  their  own  authority  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  already 
known  to  us  from  some  other  source:  they  supply  the  den- 
ciencies  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  make  us  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  force  and  meaninjg  of  obscure  words  and 
plirases,  of  which  we  must  otherwise  remain  ignorant,  by 
restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words,  as  well  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  meaning  of  such  roots ;  by  illustrating  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  and  by  un- 
folding the  meanings  of  other  words  that  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  or  are  only  once  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Fur- 
ther, the  cognate  languages  are  the  most  successful,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  leamng  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
phrases,  or  id iomatical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the 
bible,  and  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it, 
but  which,  being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, are  preserved  in  books  written  in  them.  Scholtens, 
m  his  Origines  Hebraec,^  has  illustrated  a  great  number  of 
passages  from  the  Arabic,  from  whose  work  Bauer^  and  Dr. 
Gerard*^  has  given  many  examples  which  do  not  admit  of 
abridgment.  Schleusner  has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
co^ate  dialects  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  the  various  modem  commentators  on 
the  Bible,  no  one  perhaps  has  more  successfully  applied  the 
kindred  languages  to  its  mterpretation  than  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

>  Stuart's  Elementfl^  p.  Ga  Ernesti  Institutio  Inteipreds  Nov.  Test 
p.  65.  * 

«  Kpist  i.  p.  39.  Mori  Acroases,  torn.  L  pp.  171, 172  Stoan's  Elements, 
p.  51.  ^ 

>  See  a  notice  of  the  Cognate  languages  in  p.  199.  of  the  present 
Tolitme. 

«  Alberti  Schultens  Origfnes  Hebrss,  sivo  Hebraen  Linsus  antlquls- 
sima  Natura  et  Indulea,  ex  Arabin  peoetraUbus  revocata.  Luadoni  Bala- 
Tuniro,  I7ei,  4to. 

>  Bauer't  Hermeneotica  Sacra,  pp.  90—144. 

•  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Bibtfcal  CriUcism,  pp.  56-70. 


IV.  In  consulting  the  cognate  langnages,  however,  much 
care  and  attention  are  requisite,  lest  we  should  be  led  awav 
by  any  verbal  or  literal  resemblance  that  may  strike  the  mind, 
and  aoove  all  by  mere  etymologies,  which,  though  in  some 
instances  thev  may  be  advantageously  referred  to,  are  often 
uncertain  guides.  The  resemblance  or  analosry  must  be  a  real 
one.  A^e  must,  therefore,  compare  not  on^  similar  word» 
and  phrases  jhxiX  also  similar  modes  of  speech^  which,  though 
perhaps  differing  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  words^  are  jet 
evidently  employed  to  designate  the  sajm  idea.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  illustrate  this  remark  :— 

1.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  St  Paul,  speaking  of  certain  Christiaii 
teachers  at  Corinth,  observes,  that  **ifany  man*9  work  shall  be 
burnt,  he  shall  iujfer  loss,  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved:  yet  se 
as  by  Jirey  On  this  passage,  by  a  forced  and  erroneous  coi^ 
struction,  has  the  church  of  Rome  erected  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, a  place  in  which  she  pretends  that  the  just,  who  depart  tmt 
of  this  life,  expiate  certain  ofibnoes  that  do  not  merit  eternal 
damnation.  Let  us,  however,  consider  the  subject-matter  of 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  his  Epistle  'to  the  Corinthians.  Re- 
flecting on  the  divisions  which  were  among  them,  and  on  that 
diversity  of  teachers  who  formed  them  into  different  parties,  ha 
compares  these  to  various  builders ;'  some  of  whom  raised  an 
edifice  upon  the  only  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  composed  cfgoldf 
tilver,  and  precious  ttonet  /  in  other  words,  who  preached  the 
pure,  vital,  and  unconrupted  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  while 
others,  upon  the  same  foundation,  built  wood,  hay,  ttubble,  that 
is,  disseminated  false,  vain,'  and  coirupt  doctrines.  Of  both  these 
structures,  he  says  (v.  13.),  Every  man's  work  shall  be  wtade 
manifest  /  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  ii  shall  be  re* 
vealed  by  fire  /  and  the  fire  shall  try  (rather  prove)  every 
man's  work  of  what  sort  ii  is  x-^ther  the  day  of  the  heavy 
trial  of  persecution,  or  rather  the  final  judgment  of  God,  shall 
try  every  man's  work,  search  it  as  thoroughly  as  fire  does  things 
that  are  put  into  it  Then,  adds  the  apostle,  if  any  man's  work 
abide  which  he  hath  built  thereupon,  if  the  doctrines  he  hath 
taught  bear  the  test,  as  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  abide  in 
the  fire,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  But  if  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burnt,  if,  on  that  trial,  it  be  found  that  he  has  introduced 
false  or  unsound  doctrines,  he  shall  be  like  a  man,  whose  building, 
being  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  is  consumed  by  the  fire ;  all  his 
pains  in  building  are  lost,  and  bis  works  destroyed  and  gone. 
But  (rather  yef)  if  he  be  upon  the  whole  a  good  man,  who  hath 
built  upon  Chnst  as  the  foundation,  and  on  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel  committed  himself  to  him,  he  himself  shall  be  saved  / 
yet  so  as  by  fire,  U  lit.  ^sc,  that  is,  not  without  extreme  hazard 
and  difiiiculty,as  a  man  is  preserved  from  the  flames  of  his  house 
when  he  escapes  naked  through  them,  and  thus  narrowly  saves 
his  life,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  his  property.  This  ex- 
pression is  proverbial  concerning  persons  who  escape  with  great 
hazard  out  of  imminent  danger ;  and  similar  expressions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Amos  iv.  1 1  .^  and  2^h.  iiL 
2.,  and  also  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  vcr.  23.  Now,  let  this  phrase 
be  compared  with  the  Latin  words  ambtistus  and  semiuetus. 
Livy,  speaking  of  Lucius  iEmilius  Paulus,  says,  that  he  had 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  ientenced  to  punishment,  prope 
ambustiis  evaterat  (lib.  xxii.  c.  35.)  ;  and  again  (c  40.)  the 
consul  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  had,  in  his  former 
consulate,  escaped  the  flames  of  the  popular  rage  not  without 
being  scorclied,  se  populare  incendium  semiustum  evasisse*^ 

^  Borne  writers  have  imagined  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  mate- 
rtais,  tliat  is,  the  persona,  of  wiiich  the  church  of  God  is  composed,  rather 
than  of  the  miniaiers  of  the  Gospel,  whom  he  represents  as  architects  in 
the  heavenly  building.  On  a  repeated  consideration  of  the  verses  in  ques- 
tion, the  author  is  satisfied  tliat  the  iatter  are  intended :  and  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  he  is  supported  bjr  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  other 
eminent  cntica. 

•  Grotius,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  remarked  tliat  a  aimilar  mode 
of  speaking  obtained  among  the  Greeks,  llwC'^*^** '»  "^^e»,  or,  i*  ^y-^yys, 
but  he  has  not  cited  any  examples.  Palalret  cites  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  the  orations  of  Aristides;  who,  speaking  of  Apelles,  says  thai 
the  goda  saved  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  EK  ME2:oT  iiTPOi:  t«v 
•r{p»  zaZEiN.  ObservationcB  Philologico-Criticn  in  Nov.  Test  p.  386 
Some  additional  instances  are  given  in  Eisner's  Observationes  Sacra  in 
NoTi  Foederis  Libroa,  vol.  ii.  p.  7a  See  Bishop  Porteus's  Brief  Confutation 
of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  48,  49.  12mo.  London,  1796;  and 
Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  347^361. ; 
Drs.  Whitby,  Macknisht,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Cor.  iit.  ISw 

•  Cicero  (Orat.  pro  Milone,  c.  6.)  has  the  following  passage :— "Declarant 
hujus  ambuati  tribuni  plebis  illee  intermortuie  conciones,  quibus  quoUdie 
raeam  potentiam  invidiose  criminabatur"  (torn.  vi.  p.  91.  edit.  Bipont); 
and  in  hia  second  pleading  against  Verrea,  the  following  sentence,  which  is 
still  more  fully  in  point :— -"Sic  iste  (Verres)  roulto  sceleralior  el  neqnior, 
quam  ille  Uadrianus,  aik]uanto  etiam  felicior  fuit.  Ille  qudd  ejus  avaritlam 
civea  Roman!  ferre  non  potuerftnt,  Uiice  domi  aue  vivus  exustus  eSt; 
idque  ita  iUi  merito  accidlsae  existimatum  est,  ut  IsBtaruntur  omnes  neque 
ulh  animadversio  coostitueretur :  hie  aociorum  ambuotus  incendio.  tamen 
esiUaJlamma  peHcuhqus  evolavit,"  4cc.  (ConL  Vcrr.  Action  it.  lib.  L 
c.  27.  torn.  iiL  p.  aG&.) 
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Here,  alto,  tfaongli  there  if  no  verbal  resemUance  between  die 
expiewion  of  SaiDt  Paai  and  thoae  of  the  Roman  hiatorian,  jet 
the  real  analogy  is  very  striking,  and  shows  that  the  apostle 
employed  a  well  known  provertual  expression,  referring  solely  to 
a  narrow  escape  from  difficulty,  and  not,  as  the  Romanists  erro- 
neously assert,  to  the  fire  of  purgatory,  a  doctrine  which  is  justly 
characterized  as  "  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  bat  rather  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  God."i 

8.  The  sentence  in  Gen.  zlix.,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  jeetf  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators* 
It  is  at  present  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  teacher  from  his 
ojfopring.  But,  without  altogether  rejecting  this  interpretation, 
we  may  derive  some  light  on  the  venerable  patriarch's  meaning 
from  the  Greek  writers,  among  whom  the  expression  of  Moses 
occurs  in  the  very  same  temu.  Thus  in  the  age  of  Plato  we  have 
m  km  Te/»F  danj(wf»o-''f^'  In  other  writers  the  expreasion  is  m. 
inJm,ot  m^rcJen  yanr^au,  which  is  equivalent  to  e  medio  tHtcederCf 
e  meiUo  evadere,  e  coiupectu  abire,  that  is,  to  disappear.'  The 
general  meaning  of  Moses,  therefore,  may  be,  that  a  native  law- 
giver, or  expounder  of  the  law,  teacher,  or  scribe  (intimating  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews),  should  not  be  wanting  to  that 
people,  until  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah,  come.  How  accurately  this 
prediction  has  been  acoompUshed  it  is  not  neceasary  to  show  in 
this  place. 

3.  In  Matt  viii.  20.  we  read  that  Christ  had  not  where  to  lay 
hie  head:  which  expression  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
he  had  literally  no  home  of  his  own.  But  considerable  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  by  two  passages  from  the  Arabic  History  of 
Abulpharegius ;  in  the  first  of  which,  having  stated  that  Saladin 
had  animated  his  soldien  to  the  storming  of  Tyre,  he  says,  that 
no  place  now  remained  to  the  Franko,  whskb  thst  could  lay 
THBim  HXAD,  except  Tyre ;  and  again,  afrer  relating  that  the 
Arabs  had  stormed  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  he  says  that  iro  place 
WAS  LBPT  TO  THE  Fkavks,  sn  the  coaot  of  thio  (the  Mediter- 
ranean) Seoy  wHsma  titkt  could  lat  theib  hxad.'  From 
these  two  passages  it  is  Evident  that  the  evangelist's  meaning  is, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  no  secure  and  fixed  place  of  residence. 

V.  Foundation  of  Analogy  in  all  Languages. 

*'  No  one  can  doubt  that  men  are  affected  in  nearly  the 
same  way,  by  objects  of  sense.  Hence,  those  who  speak  of 
the  same  objects,  perceived  and  contemplated  in  the  same 
manner,  although  they  may  use  language  that  differs  in  re- 
spect to  etymology,  yet  must  be  supposed  to  have  meant  the 
same  thing ;  and  on  this  account  toe  one  may  be  explained 
by  the  other. 

^  Men  are  physically  and  mentally  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  by  very  many  objects ;  and,  of  coutse,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  entertain  and,  mean  to  express  the  same  ideas 
concerning:  these  objects,  however  various  their  language 
may  be.  Besides,  moda  of  expression  are  often  communi- 
cated from  one  people  to  another. 

**  In  flreneral,  this  principle  is  of  ereat  extent,  and  of  much 
use  to  the  interpreter,  in  jud^ng  of  the  meaning  of  tropical 
languaffe,  and  in  avoiding  fictitious  emphasis.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  resorted  to,  now  and  then,  by  good  interpreters, 
with  great  profit.  But  it  needs  much  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  many  tongues  to  use  it  discreetly ;  whence  it  is  not  to  Be 
wondered  at,  that  its  use  is  not  very  common  among  inter- 
preters."* 

The  following  general  cautions,  on  the  subject  of  compar- 
ing words  and  languages  with  each  other,  may  be  of  some 
utility :  they  are  abridged  from  Dr.  H.  C.  A.  Eicnstltdt's  notes 
to  Moni8*B  Acroases  Academics. 

1.  The  meaning  in  each  or  any  language  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  the  authority  of  Lexicons,  but  that  of  good 
writers. 

3.  Words,  phrases,  tropes,  &c.  of  any  ancient  language 
are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  of  judging  among  those  who 
spoke  that  language,  and  not  b^  those  which  prevail  in 
modem  times,  and  which  have  originated  from  different  habits 
and  tastes. 

t  Article  zxli.  of  the  Anglican  church.  The  entlscrfptural  doctrine  of 
pariatonr  Is  copiously  and  ablv  exposed  by  Dr.  Fletcher  in  his  "  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion"  (pp. 
996—260.) ;  and  more  concisely,  but  with  great  force  of  argument.  In  the 
ReT.  Geo.  Hamllion's  "Tracts  upon  some  leading  Errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome"  (London,  1825),  pp.  73—81. 

•  Mori  Acroases  In  Ernesti  InstlL  Intern.  Nov.  Test  toI.  1.  p.  181. 

•  Abulpharagii  Historia,  pp.  406.  691.  cited  by  Auunoni  In  nis  notes  on 
Brnesti's  Instlt.  Interp-  Not.  Test.  pp.  67,  6a 

•  Stuart's  Elements,  p.  63. 


3.  Guard  against  drawing  ooDelnsions  as  to  the  meaning 
of  words,  in  &e  same  or  atflfefent  lansoages,  from  £uicifiu 
etymology,  similarity  cr  metathesis  ofletters,  &c. 

4.  When  the  sense  of  words  can  be  ascertained  in  any 
particular  language,  by  the  ordinary  means,  other  langoages, 
even  kindred  ones,  shoold  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  increased  illustration  or  confirmation. 

5.  Take  good  care  that  real  similitude  exists  whenever 
comparison  is  made.* 


f  5.  or  THE  AHALOOT  OF   FAITH. 

I.  The  Analogy  of  Faith  defined,  and  mu9trated,—VL  Ite  im 
portance  in  otudying  the  Sacred  Writing»,^lIL  JRule9/or 
investigating  the  Analogy  of  Faith- 

I.  Or  all  the  various  aids  that  can  be  employed  for  investi- 
gating and  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  Analogf 
or  Faith  is  one  of  the  most  important.  We  may  define  it  to 
be  the  constant  and  perveiual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  thefuM^ 
damental  points  of  faith  andpradiet^  deducea  from  those  pas- 
sages, in  which  they  are  discussed  by  the  inspired  penmen, 
eiuier  directly  or  expressly,  and  in  clear,  plain,  and  intelligi- 
ble language.  Or,  more  briefly,  the  analogy  of  fidth  may 
be  defined  to  be  that  proportion  which  ike  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  bear  to  each  olKer^  or  the  dost  eoanecHon  between  the  , 
truths  of  Beoealed  Religion, 

The  Jnahgy  of  Faiin  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  Saint 
Paul's  Episue  to  the  Romans  (xii.  6.),  wh^re  he  exhorts 
those  who/MnopAesy  in  the  church  (that  is,  those  who  exercise 
the  office  of  authoritatively  expoonoing  the  Scriptures),  to  pro- 
phesy according  to  the  proportion,  or,  as  the  word  is  in  the 
original,  the  anak^  offidlh.  To  the  same  effect  many 
commentators  interpret  Saint  Peter's  maxim  (2  Pet.  i.  20.), 
that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  ofemy  private  or  self-in/crpre- 
tation,'  implying  that  me  sense  of  any  prophecy  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  any  abstract  consideration  of  the  passage 
itself,  but  by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  other  portions  of 
Scripture  relating  to  the  subject,  '^  comparing  things  spiritual 
with  spiritual"  (1  Cor.  ii.  13.) ; — a  rule  which,  though  it  be 
especially  applicable  to  the  prophetic  writings,  is  also  of 
general  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  volume. 

II.  It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  act  without  a  design  in 
the  system  of  religion  taught  in  the  Gospel,  any  more  than 
he  does  in  the  works  of  nature.  Now  this  design  must  be 
uniform :  for  as  in  the  system  of  the  universe  every  part  is 
proportioned  to  die  whole,  and  is  made  subservient  to  it,  so, 
m  the  system  of  the  Gospel,  all  the  various  truths,  doctrines, 
declarations,  precepts,  and  promises,  must  correspond  with 
and  tend  to  Uie  end  designed.     For  instance,  if  any  one  inter- 

Kret  those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  maintain  our  justification 
y  faith  only,  or  our  salvation  by  free  grace,  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  exclucfe  the  necessity  of  good  works,  this  interpretation 
is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  contradicts  the  main  design  of 
Christianity,  which  is  to  save  ns from  our  sins  (Matt.  i.21.), 
to  make  us  hol)r  as  God  is  holy  (I  PeL  i.  15.),  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  filthiness  both  of  fiesh  and  spirit  (2  Cor.  vii.  I.) 
In  the  application,  however,  of  the  analogy  of  faith  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  inuuirer  previously  underetand  the  whole  scheme  of 
divine  revelation ;  and  that  he  do  not  entertain  a  predilection 
for  a  part  only ;  without  attention  to  this,  he  will  be  liable  to 
error.  If  we  come  to  the  Scriptures  with  any  preconceived 
opinions,  and  are  more  desirous  to  put  Uiat  sense  upon  the 
text  which  coincides  with  our  own  sentiments  raUier  than  the 
truth,  it  then  becomes  the  analog  of  our  faith  rather  than 
that  of  the  whole  system.  This,  Efr.  Campbell  remarks,  was 
the  very  source  of  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour*s 
time :  mey  searched  the  Scriptures  very  assiduously;  but,  in 
the  disposition  they  entertained,  they  would  never  believe 
what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ.  Tlie  reason  is 
obvious ;  their  great  rule  of  interpretation  was  the  analogy 
of  faitk^  or,  in  other  words,  the  system  of  the  Pharisean 
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Acroases,  torn. !.  pp.  160.  .1%  Emeeti  Insdtutio  Interpretis  Not. 
6&-70.,  and  bis  Open  Philologfca,  pp.  in.  at  seq.  and  277.  Sui- 
nents,  p.  63.  The  sabject  of  the  Analonr  of  Lansoages  Is  also 
discussed  at  considerable  length  bj  G.  G.  Zemisch  in  his  Hisputalio  Philo- 
logica  de  Analogia  Lineuanim  Interpretationis  Subsidio  (LipsTae,  176B,  4to.X 
reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Rnperti's  Sruoge  CommeiMationQmTheoloilcaruin. 
▼oL  vii.  pp.  185—221. 

«  Bishop  Vanmildert*s  Bampton  Leet  p.  181.     PfelflTer,  Herm.  fSacr. 
e.  jdi.  (Op.  t  IL  p.  660.)   Carpxov.  Prim.  lin.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  98L 
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Scribes,  the  doctrine  then  in  To^e,  and  in  the  profoond  vene- 
ration of  which  they  had  been  educated.  This  is  that  veil 
by  which  the  understandings  of  the  Jews  were  darkened, 
even  in  reading  the  law,  and  of  which  Saint  Paul  observed 
that  it  remaiiiea  unremoved  in  his  day;  and  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  it  remains  unremoved  in  our  own  time.*  There 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians, 
whether  of  the  Greek,  Romish,  or  Protestant  churches,  but 
has  some  particular  system  or  digest  of  tenets,  by  them 
termed  the  anaiogy  of  faith^  which  they  individually  nold  in 
the  greatest  reverence ;  and  all  whose  doctrines  terminate  in 
some  assumed  position,  so  that  its  partisans  may  not  contra- 
dict themselves.  When  persons  of  this  description,  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  meet  with  passages  in  Scripture  which 
they  cannot  readily  explain,  consistently  with  their  hypothe- 
sis, they  strive  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  the  analogy  ot  faith 
which  they  have  themselves  invented.  But  allowing  all 
their  assumptions  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  by  no  means 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  sound  divinity,  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  church;  because  the  sacred 
records  are  the  only  proper  media  of  ascertaining  theological 
truth.* 

Ill  Such,  then,  being  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
analogy  of  faith,  it  remains  to  state  a  few  observations  which 
may  enable  the  student  to  apply  it  to  the  clearing  up  of  ob- 
scure or  difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 

1.  Wherever  any  doctrine  it  mani/eit,  either  from  the  toh^le 
tenor  of  divine  revelation  or  from  ito  ocope,  it  muet  not  be 
•weakened  or  »et  aside  by  a  few  obscure  pastageo. 

As  the  observance  of  this  canon  is  necessary  to  every  student  of  the  in- 


spired volume,  so  it  ought  especially  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  are  apt 

'     -     -'-'--   ,^,        .  .     .    .. 

sse 
e  cround  besides  the  mere  sound  of  some  texts,  that  appei 
heard,  to  be  favourable  to  their  preconceived  notions.     Whereas,  if  such 


to  interpret  passages,  which  are  not  of  iliemselves  plain,  by  those  opinions, 
of  the  beliei  of  which  they  are  already  possessed  ;  but  for  which  (hey  have 
Utile  cround  besides  the  mere  sound  or  some  texts,  that  appear,  when  first 


texts  were  compared  with  the  scope  of  the  sacred  Writers,  they  would  be 

f 1 ._  I 1.^  ^  different  meaning.    For  instance,  no  truth  is  asserted 

1  the  Bible,  and  consequently  is  mure  certain  in  religion, 


found  to  bear  Quite  a  different  meaning.    For  instance,  no  truth  is  asserted 

'  eouenily  in   " 
than  that  God  is  good,  not  only  to  some  individuals,  but  also  toward  all  men! 


more  frequenih 


Thus,  David  says  (Psal.  cxlv.  9.),  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  hi*  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  ttorks ;  and  Ezekiel  (xvili.  23.),  Have  I  any  plea- 
sure at  all  in  the  wicked  that  he  should  die ;  saith  the  Lord:  and  not  that 
he  should  turn  from  his  ways  and  live  7  Frequently  also  does  the  Almighty 
declare,  both  m  the  books  of  ihe  law  as  well  as  in  (he  prophets,  and  also 
in  the  New  Testament,  how  earnestly  he  desires  the  sinner's  return  to 
him.  See,  among  other  passages,  DeuL  v.  29.  Ezek.  xviii.  32.  and  xxxiii. 
11.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  John  iii.  16.  ITim.ii.  4.  Titus  ii.  11.  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 
If,  therefore,  any  passage  occur  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict 
the  goodness  of  God,  as,  for  instance,  that  He  has  created  snni!^  p'^r'^rins 
that  he  uiight  damn  them  (as  some  have  insinuated);  in  :ii~h  ■  «->!.  rhe 
very  clear  and  certain  doctrine  relative  to  the  goodness  of  ^m<'4  i:^  u^r  ui  be 
impugned,  much  less  set  aside,  by  these  obscure  places  wii^h^h,  on  [he 
contrary,  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  such  passages  as  are  mc-i  •  r  h  ar.  Thus, 
in  Prov.  xvi.  4.  according  to  most  modem  versions^  we  reaii  r  1 1.14  'f'f"  f-trd 
hath  nuuie  all  things  fur  himself,  yea  even  the  wicked  for  r' '    ' . ;  nl. 

This  passage  has,  by  several  eminent  writers,  been  supp  -  <i  i'  1  to 
the  predestination  of  the  elect  and  the  reprobation  of  \'-<   '•^\   :  )ut 

without  any  foundation.    Junius,  Cocceius,  Michaclis,  G;  1         er, 

Turreth),  Ostervald,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  8.  Clarke,  and  oth  ive 

shown  that  this  verse  may  be  more  correctly  rendered  \th 

made  all  things  to  answer  to  themselvts,  or  aptly  to  refer  0  1  l:  n  ii  E>r, 
yea  even  the  wicked,  for  the  evil  day,  that  is,  to  be  the  ex-  <  ii'i>  u<  1  <<r  >>vil 
to  others:  on  which  account  they  are  in  Scripture  teriued  tia^  juj  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  x.  6.)  and  his  sword.  (Psal.  xvii.  13.)  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  rejecting  the  received  version,  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of 
which  is  that  (here  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  docs  not  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  his  adorable  designs. 
The  pious  and  the  wicked  alike  conduce  to.  this  end ;  the  wicked,  whom 
Gud  has  destined  to  punishment  on  account  0/ their  impiety,  serve  to  dis- 
plav  his  justice  (see  Job  xxi.  30.),  and  consequently  to  manifest  his  glory. 
"CJod,"  says  Dr.  Gill  (who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation),  "  made  man  neither  to  damn  him  nor  to  save 
him,  but  for  his  own  glory,  and  that  is  secured  whether  in  his  salvation  or 
damnation  ;  nor  did  nor  does  God  make  men  wicked.  He  made  man  up- 
right, and  man  has  made  himself  wicked;  and  being  so,  God  may  ju!*tly 
appoint  him  to  damnation  for  bis  wickednesa,  in  doii^  which  he  glorifies 
his  justice."' 

2.  .Vo  doctrine  can  belongs  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  tohich  is 
founded  on  a  si  ire  lb  text. 

Every  eMential  principle  of  religion  is  delivered  in  more  than 
one  place.  Besides,  single  sentences  are  not  to  be  detached  from 
the  places  where  they  stand,  but  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  whole  discourse. 

From  disregard  of  this  mle,  the  temporary  direction  of  the  apostle 
Jaraes  (v.  14. 15.)  has  been  perverted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  rendered 
a  permanent  institution,  from  a  mean  of  recovery,  to  a  charm,  when  re- 
covery is  desperate,  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  mistake  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  founding  what  she  calls  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  apon  this  place,  is  very  obvious ;  for  tlie  anointing  here  mentioned 


>  Dr.  Campbell's  iranalation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  toL  i.  dissert  It.  1 14. 
p.  116.  3d  edit. 

*  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  79.  Franckil  Pnelect.  Herm. 
p.  185. 

•  Gill  in  loc.  See  also  J.  B.  Pfeiffier'e  Inst  Herm.  Saer.  pp.  134—136., 
and  Twopennv's  "Dissertstioos  on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  ana  New  Testa- 
ments," pp.  74^76. 
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was  applied  to  those  whose  roeoverv  was  espeetedy  as  appears  from  verse 
16.,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  tsith  shcdl 
raise  up  and  restore  the  sick :  whereas  in  the  Romish  church,  extreme 
unction  is  used  where  tliere  is  little  or  no  hope  of  recoverv,  and  is  called 
the  sacrament  qfthe  dying.*  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  popish 
system  of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest ;  which  is  attempted  to  be  aup- 
ported  by  James  v.  16.  and  1  John  i.  9.  neither  of  which  passages  has  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  ministerial  office.  In  the  former,  confession  of 
our  faults  is  represented  as  the  duty  of  the  ftithful  to  each  other ;  and  iA 
the  latter,  as  the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  God  alone. 

8.  The  WHOLE  tyttem  of  revelation  muot  be  explained,  §0 
a»  to  be  coneittent  -with  itself. — When  two  passages  appbam  to 
be  contradictory,  if  the  sense  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  ascer 
tained,  in  such  case  that  must  regulate  our  interpretation  of 
the  other. 

Thus,  in  one  passage,  the  apostle  John  says ;  {/*  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves^  ana  the  truth  is  not  tn  us.  n  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins:  if  we  say  we  havs 
not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  ana  his  word  is  not  in  us.  (1  John  i.  8 — 10.) 
In  another  passage,  the  same  apostle  afllrms :  Whosoever  abidelh  in  hint, 
sinneth  not.  Whosoever  is  bom  qfOod,  doth  not  commit  sin :  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  born  qf  Uod.  (1  John 
iii.  6.  9.)  This  is  an  apparent  contradiction;  but  the  texts  must  be  ex- 
plsined,  so  as  to  agree  with  one  another.  Now,  from  Scripture  and  expe- 
rience, we  are  certain  that  the  first  passage  must  be  literally  understood. 
At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  said ;  if  they  sin  against  thee, 
and  thou  be  angrv  (for  there  ts  no  man  that  sinneth  not\  1  Kings  viii.  46. 
And  in  EkicL  vii.  20.  For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth,  that  doeth 
good  and  sinneth  not.  The  exphination  of  the  second  passage,  therefore, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  established  signification  of  the  first ;  that  both 
may  agree.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  even  good  men  cannot  say  they  have 
no  sin,  the  apostle  speaks  of  occasional  acts,  from  which  none  are  free. 
When  Saint  John  say  a,  that  he  who  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin, 
he  evidently  means,  habitually,  as  the  slave  of  sin  ;  and  this  is  incompati* 
ble  with  a  state  of  grace.  Both  passages,  therefore,  agree,  as  the  one 
refers  to  particular  deeds,  and  the  other  to  genertd  practice  ;  and  in  this 
manner  must  every  seeming  contradiction  be  removed.  The  passage,  of 
which  the  literal  sense  can  be  established,  must  alwavs  regulate  the  in- 
terpretation  of  a  difTerent  expression,  so  as  to  make  K  agree  with  fixe4 
principles. 

4.  ^n  obscure,  doubtful^  ambiguous,  or  figurative  text  must 
never  be  interpreted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  contradict 
a  plain  one. 

In  explaining  the  Scriptures,  consistency  of  sense  and  princi- 
ples ought  to  be  supported  in  all  their  several  parts ;  and  if  any 
one  part  be  so  interpreted  as  to  clash  with  another,  such  inter- 
pretation cannot  be  justified.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  corrected 
than  by  considering  every  doubtful  or  difficult  text,  first  by  itself 
then  with  its  context,  and  then  by  comparing  it  with  other  pas- 
sagies  of  Scripttire ;  and  thus  bringing  whst  may  seem  obscure 
into  a  consistency  with  what  is  plain  and  evident 

(1.)  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiaiion,  inculcated  bv  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  founded  on  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  expres- 
sions, this  is  my  body,  ice.  (Butt.  xxvi.  26,  &c.)  and  (which  has  no  relaiiim 
to  the  supper)  eat  myjlesh,  drink  my  blood.  (John  vi.  51—68.)  But  inde- 
pendentlv  of  this,  we  may  farther  conclude  that  the  sense  put  upon  the 
words,  "this  is  my  body,"  by  the  church  of  Rome,  cannot  be  the  true  one, 
being  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  tite  New  Testament  hiirfory, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  is  ascended  inio  heaven,  where  he  ia 
t-^  r-i^*'r;iin  "  ff/f  fhr  ftmr  nf  fhr  rr.ttifufinn  *)f  uff  things**  (Acts  iii.  21.) ;  that 
i^,  liU  til*  s«>rdi}i1  c-oiniuK  lu  juil|!UL<<nL  Hnw  ihen  can  his  body  be  in  ten 
thnurikjui  si^v^ral  places  on  tne  ennh  at  fnir  nnd  ihe  same  time?  We  may 
furOirr  a^M  xUaw  it  Lhe  dix-irme  ii>i:'  irdif^Ljlibit.tiiiu.Uon  be  true,  it  will  follow 
thaE  our  ^vktir,  vcUen  he  inHiiTui^^d  itif  HUfTiiiiH  nt  of  the  I-«rd'.«  Supper, 
did  actually  e»t  h^s  own  Aesh  and  drink  his  uwit  blood  ;  a  conclusion  ihia, 
BO  Dhriuiiitly  copirai^ciorir  both  iu  reaai»n  and  to  Scripture,  (hat  it  is 
aBtoiitstjjjijT  hftvi  any  stntribk  luid  rf:'bjci.ou^  [i»nii>  ran  credit  such  a  tenet. 

(2.)  lT|)o"n  a  alniitar  tUeral  iiii'*rpjre[aikHi  of  Mmt.  xvi.  18.  7'Aou  art  Peter, 
Ufitl  upon  this  rock  irift  Ibuitd  m^  church,  [be  ciiurch  of  lUinie  has  erect" 
ed  th<t  riaim  olsupreuiacy  ftir  Peipr  uud  hi?  turi  essors.  Hence,  building 
on  PcfF^r  \n  explamed  away  by  muue  rmnttit^'ruitiora  as  being  contrary  to 
the  (aH\\  that  Christ  ii  the  unty  fouiidaiiutt.  (1  Cor.  iii.  11.)  The  most  eml- 
ni^fii  t>f  the  ancient  faihers,  as  well  as  mum  uf  Hie  early  bishops  or  popes 
of  ilomp>  paTiJirularly  Urrgonf  the  Greats  *nd  likewise  several  of  the  most 
judicious  itiodKm  cniiiiurntaVtr*,  riispecavely  take  this  rock  to  be  the 
prYii>s0ioTi  of  faiilH  which  Pcier  had  just  uwttfe  tliat  Christ  was  the  Son 
(if  God.  The  tonoi'dki;!.  however,  ituiwa  thni  J'l  ter  is  here  plainly  meant 
Thtm  art  Piter,  eay*  Chfiit ;  and  lifwn  tkit  t  r>rA,  that  is,  Peter,  pointing  to 
ham:  for  thuio  ii  cutmrrEK  wiih  th«  ri*asiiti  M,liich  follows  for  the  name,  in 
the  some  nuuintir  &•  ilie  reabuu  m  given  tor  that  uf  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii.  6. 
and  of  Israel  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  The  apostles  are  also  called,  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  is  builL  as  in 
Ejph.  il.  20.  and  Rev.  xxi.  14.  as  being  the  persons  employed  in  erecting  the 
church,  by  preaching.  It  is  here  promised  that  Peter  should  commence 
the  building  of  it  by  his  preaching,  which  was  fulfilled  by  his  first  converting 
the  Jews  (Acts  U.  14—42.)  and  also  the  Gentiles.  (Acts  x.  xv.  7.)  This  pas- 
sage, therefore,  gives  no  countensnce  to  the  papal  supremacy,  but  the 
contrary,  for  this  prerogative  was  personal  and  incommunicable.  > 

6.  Such  passages  as  are  expressed  with  brevity  are  to  be 
expounded  by  those  where  the  same  doctrines  or  duties  art 
expressed  vorb  laroblt  and  fully. 


*  See  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  29th  Article ;  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
and  other  commentators  on  this  text ;  and  Dr.  Fletcher's  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  pp.  198.  et  seq. 
The  ChrisUan  Guardian  for  1823  (p.  306.)  contains  a  good  iUustntion  of 
James  v.  14, 16. 

>  Barit>v^s  Works,  vqI.  I.  p.  681.  Orotios  in  loc  Elsley's  Annotationi^ 
vol  i.  pp.  273->27B.  Gerard's  Institntes,  p.  163.  See  also  the  eommence< 
meru  of  Bishop  Burgess's  Letter  to  his  Clergy,  entitled  Christy  and  not  91, 
Peter,  the  Rock  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  especiaUy  Dr.  ▲.  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  Matt.  xvL  18. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  JEWISH  WRITINGS 


[Pamt  n.  Book  L 


(1.)  The  doctrine  of  justification,  for  infltance,  la  briefiv  stated  in  Phil.  iii. ; 
but  ihat  momentous  doctrine  ia  professedly  discussed  m  the  Epistle  to  the 
Oalatiana,  and  especially  in  that  to  the  Romans;  and  according  to  the 
|enor  of  these,  particularly  Rom-  Hi.,  all  the  other  passafea  of  Scripture 
bhat  treat  of  justification  should  be  explained. 


(2.)  Even  slight  variations  will  oftentimes  serve  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ciprocal illustralion.  Thus  the  beatitudes  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  though  delivered  at  another  time  and  in  a  diffei%nt 


place,  are  the  same  with  those  delivered  bv  our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  Being, 
however,  epitomized  by  the  former  Evangelist,  they  may  be  explained  by 
the  latter. 

(3.)  Further,  the  quotation  from  Isaiah  vl.  9.  10.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
underetand  not,  dec.  Is  contracted  In  Mark  iv.  12.  Luke  vlii.  10.  and  John 
zii.  40.,  but  It  is  given  at  large  in  Matt  xiii.  14,  15. ;  and  accordingly  from 
this  last  cited  Gospel,  the  sense  of  the  prophet  is  most  evident.  Again, 
nothing  Is  more  certain  than  that  <3od  hath  no  pleaaure  in  wickedness,  or 
■in  (Psal.  V.  4.),  and,  coosequentlv,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin.  When, 
therefore,  any  passages  occur  which  appear  to  Intimate  the  contrary,  they 
most  be  so  understood  as  not  to  impugn  this  important  truth.  The  harden- 
ing of  Pharaoh's  heart,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  act  of  God,  but 
that  he  permitted  him  to  go  on,  following  his  own  cruel  schemes,  regard- 
leas  ef  the  divine  Judgments.* 

6.  "  Where  9everal  doctrine*  of  equal  importance  are  pro* 
pooed,  and  revealed  -with  great  cleameoo,  tve  mu9t  be  careful 
to  give  to  each  itofuU  and  equal  -weight" 

"Thus,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  fVee  grace  of  Ood,  and  through  faith  in 
Christ.  Is  a  doctrine  too  plalnlv  affirmed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  set 
■side  by  any  contravening  position :  for  it  Is  said.  By  grace  ye  are  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  ^yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  Qoa.  (Eph.  ii.a) 
But  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  doctrines  of  repentance  unto  life,  and 
of  obedience  unto  salvation ;  for  again  it  ia  said.  Repent  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  (Acts  iii.  19.),  and,  If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
Itfe,  keep  the  commandments.  (MatL  xlx.  17.)  To  set  either  of  these  truths 
at  variance  with  the  others,  would  be  to  frustrsie  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  make  it  of  none  effect  Points  thus  clearly  established, 
and  from  their  very  nature  indispensable,  must  be  made  to  correspond 
with  each  other;  and  the  exposition,  which  best  preserves  them  unimpair- 
ed and  undlminiahed,  will  in  any  case  be  a  safe  Interpretation,  and  moat 
probably  the  true  one.  The  i^nalogy  of  &ith  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  and 
will  approve  itself,  in  every  respect,  as  becoming  its  divine  author,  and 
worthy  qf  all  acceptation,*^ 

Some  farther  remarks  might  he  offered  in  addition  to  the 
aboTe  rules ;  but  as  they  fall  more  properly  under  con- 
sideration in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  the  precedingr 
obserirations  on  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  analog 
of  faith  will,  perhaps,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient.  Tt 
only  remains  to  state,  that  raluable  as  this  aid  is  for  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  used  in  concurrence 
with  wose  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions, and  to  subjoin  a  few  cautions  respecting  the  application 
of  the  analogy  of  faith,  attention  to  which  will  enable  us 
successfully  to  *'  compare  things  spiritual  with  spiritual* 

1.  **  Care,"  then,  "  must  be  taken,  not  to  confound  seeming 
with  real  analogies ;  not  to  rely  upon  merely  verbal  resemblances 
when  the  sense  may  require  a  different  application ;  not  to  in- 
terpret what  is  parallel  only  in  one  respect,  as  if  it  were  so  in  all ; 
not  to  give  to  any  parallel  passages  bo  absolute  a  sway  in  our 
dectuons  as  to  overrule  the  clear  and  evident  meaning  of  the 
text  imder  consideration ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  suflbr  an  eager- 
ness in  multiplying  proofs  of  this  kind  to  betray  us  into  a  ne^^ect 
of  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  in  question,  upon  which 
its  signification  must  principally  depend."'  The  occssion,  co- 
herence, and  connection  of  the  writing,  the  aigmnent  canying 
on,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  paragraph,  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  type  with  its  antitype,  are  all  to  be  care- 
fully remarked. 

2.  Further,  "In  forming  the  analogy  of  fiuth,  all  the  plain 
texts  relating  to  one  subject  or  article  ought  to  be  taken  together, 
impartially  compared,  the  expressions  of  one  of  them  restricted 
by  those  of  another,  and  explained  in  mutual  consistency  ;  and 
that  article  deduced  from  them  all  in  conjunction  :  not,  as  has 
been  most  commonly  the  practice,  one  set  of  texts  selected,  which 
hsve  the  same  aspect,  explained  in  their  greatest  poseible  rigour; 
and  all  others,  which  look  another  way,  neglected  or  explained 
away,  and  tortured  into  a  compatibility  with  the  opinion  in  that 
manner  partially  deduced." 

3.  Lastly,  **  the  analogy  of  fitith,  as  applicable  to  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  passages,  ought  to  be  very  short,  simple,  and 
purely  scriptursl ;  but  most  sects  conceive  it,  as  taking  in  all  the 
complex  peculiarities,  snd  scholastic  refinements,  of  their  own 
favourite  systems."^ 

«  Franck's  Guide,  p.  41.  Pfalffcr,  Herm.  9ac  c.  xil.  p.  6B9.  and  Critfta 
gacra.  c.  6, 1 15.  (Op.  t  H.  pp.  719,  720.)  Gerard's  InstHutes,  p.  161.  J.  E. 
Pfeiffer  han  given  some  additional  examples  iUustrathu  the  nrecedlns  rule. 
In  his  Inst  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  142—144. 

*  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bamptnn  Lectures,  p.  904.  ■  IbW.  p.  216w 

•  ?er»rd's  Institutes,  p.  161.  The  analogy  of  faith  ia  copiously  Illustrated, 
fa)  addition  to  the  authorities  already  cited,  by  Pranck,  in  his  Preslect,  Herm, 


Thus,  as  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  truth  and  ele- 
gance,* '^  by  due  attention  to  these  principles,  accompanied 
with  the  great  moral  requisites  already  shown  to  he  in- 
dispensable, and  with  humble  supplication  to  the  throne  of 
grace  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  the  diligent  inquirer  after 
Scripture  truth   may  confidently  hope  for  success.     The 
design  of  every  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  its  harmony  with  the 
rest,  and  the  divine  perfection  of  the  whole,  will  more  and 
more  fully  be  displayed.    And  thus  will  he  be  led,  'with 
increasing  veneration  and  gratitude,  to  adore  him,  to  whom 
every  sacred  book  bears  witness,  and  eveir  divine  dispensa- 
tion led  the  way ;  even  him  who  is  MpXa  and  Om^a^  the 
first  and  the  laet^  Jaus  Christy  the  same  yeeterday^  to-day  ^  ana, 
far  «w.'*« 


lUtts,  hi  his  InsUtutiones  ExegellciB,  pp.  40&-430. 


§  6.  OV  THV  ASSISTAITCC  TO  BE  DKRIVBD  FROM  JEWISH  WRITIHGS 
IN  THE  IMTBRPRETATION  OF  THE  8CRIPTVBB8. 

I.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Te«tainm/^— IL  The 
Talmud — 1.  TheMisna, — ^2.  T*he  Cfemara* — Jerusalem  and 
Babylonish  Talmuds. — in.  The  writings  of  Phile  Jutbnte 
and  Josephus.'-'^ccount  of  them. 

Besides  the  various  aids  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sections,  much  important  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  consulting  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  also  the  works  of  other  Jewish 
authors,  especially  those  of  Josephus  and  Philo ;  which  serve 
not  only  to  explain  the  grammatical  force  and  meaning  of 
words,  but  also  to  confirm  the  facts,  and  to  elucidate  the 
customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  which  are 
either  mentioned  or  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Of  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  Tarerums  or  Chaldee 
Paraphrases,  which  haye  been  noticed  in  aTormer  page,'  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  important;  and  next  to  tliem  areuie  apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmud. 

1.  The  Apocryphal  Books  are  the  productions  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  and  their  descendants,  who  thought  and 
wrote  in  the  Jewish  manner :  hence  there  are  many  things  in 
those  books  not  found  in  the  Old,  though  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament.  (Compare  Heb.  xi.  with  Ecclus.  xiv.  xv.) 
The  apocryphal  books  are  all  curious,  and  some  of  them 
extremely  valuable.  It  is  to  regretted  that  the  just  rejection 
of  these  books  from  the  scriptural  canon  by  the  reformed 
churches  has  occasioned  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  entire 
disregard  to  them  in  the  minds  or  many  serious  and  studious 
C hris\ans.  As  a  collect] on  of  very  ancient  Jewish  works,  an- 
terior to  Christianity,  as  documents  of  history,  and  as  lessons 
of  prudence  and  often  of  piety,  the  Greek  apocryphal  writines 
are  highly  deservin?  of  notice;  but,  as  elucidating  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
Jewish  manner  of  narration,  teaching,  and  arguing,  they 
claim  the  frequent  perusal  of  scholars,  and  especially  or 
theological  students.  Kuinoel  has  applied  these  books  to 
the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,. with  great  success; 
and  Dr.  Bretschneider  has  also  drawn  many  elucidations  from 
the  apocryphal  books  in  his  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  a  style 
in  many  respects  partaking  of  the  Hebraic»Greek  idiom  of 
the  genuine  books  of  the  ^few  Testament. 

IIT  The  Talmud  (a  term  which  literally  signifies  doctrine) 
is  a  body  of  Jewish  Laws,  containing  a  digest  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  relative  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Talmud 
consists  of  two  general  parts,  viz.  The  3usna  or  text,  and 
the  Gemara  or  eommentanr. 

1.  The  MisNA  (or  repetition,  as  it  literally  signifies)  is  a 
collection  of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  ofexpositions 
of  Scripture  texts ;  which,  they  pretend,  were  delivered  to 
Moses  during  his  abode  on  the  Mount,  and  transmitted  froa 
him,  through  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  to  the  prophets, 
and  by  them  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  from  whom 
they  passed  in  succession  to  Simeon  (who  took  our  Saviour 
in  nis  arms],  Gamaliel,  and  ultimately  to  Rabbi  Jehuda,  sur- 
named  Hakkadosh  or  the  Holy.  By  nim  this  digest  of  oral 
law  and  traditions  was  completed,  towards  the  doee  of  Uie 
second  century,  after  the  labour  of  forty  years.  From  this 
time  it  has  been  carefully  handed  down  among  Uie  Jews, 

•  By  Bishop  Vaomlldert,  Bamp.  Lect  p.  21& 

•  Rev.l.  II.  Heb.xlU.a 

1  Bee  an  account  of  the  Taziums  In  pp.  2S2, 963.  of  the  present  volame. 
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from  generation  to  generation ;  and  in  many  cases  has  been 
esteemed  beyond  the  written  law  itself.  Tne  Misna  consists 
of  six  books,  each  of  which  is  entitled  crder^  and  is  further 
divided  into  many  treatises,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty-three: 
these  again  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  the  chapters  are 
further  subdivided  into  sections  or  aphorisms. 

3.  The  Gkbcaras  or  Commentaries  on  the  Misna  are  two- 
fold :— 

(1.)  The  Gemara  of  Jenualem^  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Pndeaux,  Buxtorf,  Carpzov,  and  other  eminent  critics,  was 
compiled  in  the  thkd  century  of  the  Christian  sera ;  thonch, 
from  its  containing  several  barbarous  words  of  Gothic  or  Van- 
dalic  extraction,  Father  Morin  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century. 
This  commentary  is  but  little  esteemed  by  the  Jews. 

(2.)  The  Gemara  of  Babylon  was  compiled  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  filled  with  the  most  absurd  fables.  It  is  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  usually 
read  and  constantly  consulted,  as  a  sure  guide  in  all  questions 
of  difficulty. 

The  Jews  designate  these  commentaries  by  the  term  Ge- 
mara, or  perfeeiionj  because  they  consider  them  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  whole  law,  to  which  no  further  additions  can 
be  made,  and  after  which  noth'mg  more  can  be  desired. 
When  the  Misna  or  text,  and  the  commentary  compiled  at 
Jerusalem,  accompany  each  other,  the  whole  is  called  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud;  and  when  the  commentary  which  was 
made  at  Babylon  is  subjoined,  it  -is  denominated  the  Baby- 
lonish  Talmud.  The  Talmud  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott*s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  and  as  the  passages  of 
Scripture  therein  contained  were  taken  from  manuscripts  in 
existence  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century,  they  are  so 
far  authorities  as  they  show  what  were  the  readings  of  their 
day.  These  various  readings,  however,  are  neither  very  nu- 
merous nor  of  very  great  moment  Bauer  states  that  rrom- 
man  did  not  discover  more  than  fourteen  in  the  Misna  \  and 
although  Dr.  Gill,  who  collated  the  Talmud  for  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  collected  about  a  thousand  instances,  yet  all  these  were 
not,  in  strictness,  various  lections.  The  Talmud,  therefore, 
is  chiefly  useful  for  illustrating  manners  and  customs  noticed 
in  the  Scriptures.*  Sometimes  the  passages  cited  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  exactly  quoted;  ahd  sometimes  many 
things  are  left  out,  or  added  arbitraril^r,  in  the  same  manner 
as  some  of  the  &thers  have  quoted  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment' 

The  RabbirUeal  Writings  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  their  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament 

As  all  these  Jewish  writings  are  both  voluminous  and  scarce, 
many  learned  men  have  diligently  collected  from  them  the 
most  material  passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures. 
An  account  of  their  labours,  as  well  as  of  the  editions  of  the 
Misna,  Talmud,  and  Jewish  Commentators,  will  be  found  in 
the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  volume. 

The  Misna,  beingr  compiled  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  a  digest  of 
the  traditions  received  and  practised  by  the  Pharisees  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly,  different  commentators  have 
made  considerable  use  of  it  m  illustrating  the  narratives  and 
allusions  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  explaining 
various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament ;  4>articularly  Ains- 
worth  on  the  Pentateuch,  Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke  in  their  entire 
comments  on  the  Scriptures,  Wetstein  in  his  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  Koppe  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  who  in  his  notes  has  abridged  the  works  of  all 
former  writers  on  this  topic. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  writings,  we  must  take  care  not  to  compare  the 
expressions  occurnng  in  the  New  Testament  too  strictly  "with 
the  Talmudical  and  Cabbalistical  modes  of  speaking;  as  such 
comparisons,  when  carried  too  far,  tend  to  obscure  rather  than 
to  illustrate  the  sacred  writings.  Even  our  illustrious  Light- 
foot  is  said  not  to  be  free  from  error  in  this  respect;  and  Dr. 

>  Baner,Crltflacr.pp.340— 343.  Jahn,  Introd  ad  Vet  Foedj).  174.  Ken- 
nicoU,  Dissertaiio  tieneralla,  H32— 36.  Leuaden,  Phllologiu  Hebrao-mU- 
tiiS;  pp.  90.  et  wq.  In  pp.  9»— 9B.  he  has  enumerated  the  principal  contents 
of  tho  Misna;  but  the  boat  account  of  the  Misna  and  its  contents  is  given 
by  he.  Wotton,  Discounies,  voL  i.  Disc.  i.  and  li.  pp.  10-^120.  See  also 
Waelmer's  Antiquitates  EbrsBorum,  vol.  i.  pp.  256—310.  PfeiflTer,  on.  torn, 
li.  pp.  8&2-Su6.  De  Rossi,  Varie  Lectiones,  torn.  i.  Proleg.  canons  78—81. ; 
and  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  21—64.  Buddaeus,  in  his  Introductlo 
ad  Ilistoriam  Philosophl»  Ebreorum,  pp.  116.  et  seg.,  haa  entered  most 
fully  into  the  merits  of  the  Jewish  Tslmadical  and  Babbinical  wrl- 
linn 

•  <  In  the  alteged  castlgations  and  alterations  of  the  Talmnd  by  the  Jews, 
.1u  1  eader  will  flud  some  corloas  information  In  Mr»  Allen's  Moidem  Juda* 
Isi/.,  pp.  61—64. 


Gill  has  freciuently  Micumbered  his  commentary  with  Rabbit 
nical  quotations.  The  best  and  safest  rule,  perhaps,  by  which 
to  regulate  our  references  to  the  Jewish  writers  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  made  collections  from  their  works, 
is  the  following  precept  delived  by  Emesti : — IVe  are  to  s^ek 
for  help  ^  says  he,  only  m  those  eases  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  that  is  to  say,  where  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Heirew  tongues  affords  no  means  of  ascertaining  an  easy  sense, 
and  one  that  corresponds  with  the  context.  The  same  distin- 
guished scholar  has  further  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  universal 
application,  that  our  principal  information  is  to  be  sought 
from  the  Jewish  writings,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  their 
sacred  rites,  forms  of  teaching  and  sneaking ;  especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  evidently  shows  its  author  to 
have  been  educated  under  Gamaliel.* 

Some  veiT  important  hints,  on  the  utility  of  Jewish  and 
Rabbinical  literature  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, occur  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  (now  fiishop)  Blomiield^s 
discourse,  entitled  ^  Beferenee  /e  the  Jewish  Tradition  neees- 
sary  to  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  London, 
1817,  8vo. 

III.  More  valuable  in  every  respect  than  the  Talmudica. 
and  Rabbinical  Writings,  are  the  works  of  the  two  learned 
Jews,  Philo  and  Josephus,  which  reflect  so  much  light  on  the 
manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  their  countrymen,  as  to 
demand  a  distinct  notice. 

1.  Philo,  sumamed  Judaeus,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name,^  was  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  descended  from  a  noble  and  sacerdotal  family, 
and  pre-eminent  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  talents, 
eloquence,  and  wisdom.  He  was  certainly  bom  before  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  the  precise  date  has  not  been 
determined:  some  writers  placing  his  birth  twenty,  and 
others  thirty  years  before  tnat  event  The  latter  opinion 
appears  to  oe  the  best  supported ;  consequently  Philo  was 
about  sixty  years  old  at  tne  time  of  the  death  of  our  Re- 
deemer, and  ne  lived  for  some  years  afterwards.  He  waft  of 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  read  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  being  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  unacquainted  (it  is 
supposed)  with  the  Hebrew,  and  writing  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Some  eminent  critics  have  imagined  tliat  he  was  a 
Uhnstian,  but  this  opinion  is  destitute  of  foundation ;  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Philo  ever  visited  Judea,  or  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  ihe  important  events  which  were 
there  taking  place.  Indeed,  as  the  Gospel  was  not  extensively 
and  openly  promulgated  out  of  Judaea,  until  ten  years  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  him — ^much  less  mention  of  him — made  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  distin- 
guished person  was  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The  striking 
coincidences  of  sentiment,  and  more  frequently  of  phraseo- 
logy, which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  with  the  language 
of^Saint  Paul  and  Saint  John  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
satisfactoriljT  accounted  for,  by  his  being  deeply  versed  in 
the  Septuagint  (or  Alexandrian  Greek)  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  which  those  apostles  were  also  intimately 
acquainted.  The  writings  of  Pnilo  exhibit  many  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  serve  to  show  how  the  text 
then  stood  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  at  least,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version :  and  although  they  contain  many  fanciful 
ana  mystical  comments  on  the  Old  Testament,  yet  they 
abound  with  just  sentiments  eloquently  expressed,  and  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  primitive  Chnstian  church;  and  his 
sentiments  concerning  tne  Looos  or  Word,  bear  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  apostle  John,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  men  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian.^   In  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  meet  with  accounts  of 

•  Ernest!,  Instit  Interp.  Not!  Testamenti,  p.  274.  In  the  6th  toL  of  yel- 
thusen's,  KuinSers,  and  Ruperti's  Commentationes  Theologicse  (pp.  117-~ 
197.),  there  is  a  uaeAil  dissertation  by  M.  Weise,  De  more  Poqiioi  acceptos 


muistris  Jodaicis  loquendi  ac  diserendl  inodos  sapienter  emendandi. 
*  Fabridns  and  his  editor,  Professor  Harles,  have  given  notices  of  forty- 
•even  persons  of  the  name  of  Philo.    Bibliotheca  GrsDca,  toL  It.  pp.  7S0 


-764. 

*  The  late  Mr.  Bryant  lias  coHected  the  paasases  of  Philo  concerning  the 
Logos  in  his  worli  entiUed  "  The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judwua  concerning 
the  Ae^e;  or  Word  of  God ;  together  with  large  Extracts  from  his  Writings, 
compared  vrith  the  Scriptures  on  many  other  particular  and  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Religion."  (8vo.  London,  1776.)  As  this  volume  is 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  reaiJer  will  find  the  most  otaterial  passages 
of  Philo's  wriUngs  selected  and  faithfully  translated  in  the  Rev.  I)r.  J.  p. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  t.  pp.  420-445.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  has  given  thirty-five  instances  of  the  particular  terms  and  doctrines 
found  in  Philo's  woric,  with  oaro^/fXMsa^es  from  the  New  Testament,  in 
bis  commentary,  at  the  enciof  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel 
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many  cafttomt  of  the  Jewt;  «f  their  opimoiM,  especially 
•uch  at  were  deriyed  from  the  oriental  philoeophy ;  and  oi 
facta  paiticulaily  relatinff  to  their  state  under  the  Roman  em- 
nerora,  which  are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  many 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings.^ 

S.  Flativs  Josbphus  was  of  sacerdotal  extraction  and  of 
royal  descent,  and  was  bom  a.  d.  37 :  he  was  alive  in  a.  d. 
96,  but  it  is  not  known  when  he  died.  He  receiyed  a  liberal 
education  among  the  Pharisees,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  cultirated  his  talents  to  great  advantage.'  On  his 
riftum  to  Judsea,  he  commanded  the  garrison  appointed  to 
defend  Jotapata  against  the  forces  of  Vespasian,  which  he 
bravely  maintained  d  uring  forty-seven  days.  Josephus,  being 
subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  was  received  into 
his  favour.;  and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  Titus,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  capture  of 
which  he  obtained  the  sacred  books  and  many  fiivoure  for  his 
countrymen.  When  V  espasian  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
he  gave  Josephus  a  palace,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  a  grant  or  lands  in  Jndsea.  Titus  con- 
ferred additional  favours  upon  him,  and  Josephus  out  of  gra- 
titude assumed  the  name  of  Flavins.  The  wridngs  of  Jo- 
sephus consist  of,  1.  Seven  books,  relating  the  H'ar  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  their  total 
defeat,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  history  was 
undertaken  at  the  command  of  Vespasian,  and  was  written 
first  in  Hebrew  and  afterwards  in  Greek :  and  so  highly  was 
the  emperor  pleased  with  it,  that  he  authenticated  it  by  put- 
ting his  signature  to  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be  preserved  m  one 
of  the  public  lihrarips ;  3.  Of  the  Jewish  JniiquitieSj  in  twenty 
books,  comprising  the  period  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  66),  when  the 
Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans ;  3.  An  account  of 
his  own  Life;  and,  4.  Two  books  vindicating  the  Jntiqvdty 
9f  the  Jewink  nation  againti  Apion  and  othen. 

The  writings  of  Josephus  contain  accounts  of  many  Jewish 
customs  and  opinions,  and  of  the  different  sects  that  obtained 
among  his  countrymen ;  which  very  materially  contribute  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  "Particularly,  they  contain 
many  facts  relative  to  the  civil  and  religious  state  ofthe  Jews 
about  the  time  of  Christ :  which  being  supnosed,  alluded  to, 
or  mentioned  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
enable  us  fully  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  those  passages.' 
His  accurate  and  minute  detail  of  many  of  the  events  ot  his 
own  time,  and  above  all,  of  &e  Jewish  war,  and  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  affords  us  the  means  of  per- 
ceiving the  accomplishment  of  many  of  our  Saviour's  pre- 
dictions, especially  of  his  circumstantial  prophecy  respecting 
the  utier  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  re- 
ligion. The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
it  is  an  undesigned  testimony,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of 
fraud  or  partiality.  The  modem  Jews  have  discovered  this, 
and  therefore  a  writer  who  is  a  principal  ornament  of  their 
nation  since  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  is  now  not  only  neg^ 
lected,  but  despised ;  and  is  superset  among  the  Jews  by 
a  forged  history,  composed  by  an  author  who  lived  more  than 
eight  centuries  after  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  who  has  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Josippon,  or  Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  The 
plagiarisms  and  falsehoods  of  this  pseudoJosephus  have  been 

>  FAbrkii  BibUotheca  Oraca.  &  Rarlea,  ^L  It.  pp.  72O-7B0.  Bp.  Grav'i 
Conneclion  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  t.  pp.  2R»— 302.  Dr. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  41/,  4ia  l^or  the 
principal  ediuona  of  Philo's  Works,  and  the  principal  iuastrations  of  Scrip- 
ture derived  from  them,  see  the  BauooaApaiCAL  Afpuipix  to  the  second 
Volume,  Pari  H.  Chap.  ll  Sect.  It.  1 1. 


ofaoe  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  357—^68. 

•  In  aU  matters  reiaUng  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  reiidon 
of  Uie  Jews,  there  is  a  reoiarkable  acreement  between  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Josephus ;  who  bad  \m  person  beheld  that  sacred  edi- 
nee,  and  was  himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  solemn  rites  performed  there. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  his  statements  are  unquestionably  more  worthy 
of  credit  than  the  unsupported  assertions  of  the  Tslmudists,  who  did  not 
flourish  until  lone  after  the  subversion  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  of  the 
whole  Jewish  polity,  both  sacred  and  civil.  A  single  Instance,  out  of  many 
which  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
remark.    The  Talmudical  writers  affirm  that  the  priests  only  killed  the 

EBchal  lamba ;  but  Josephus  (whose  testimony  Is  confirmed  by  Philo)  re- 
es  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  master  of  every  family  to  do  it,  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  priest ;  and  they  further  relate,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
passover,  there  were  so  many  families  at  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  oUerlv 
Impossible  for  the  priests  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb  for  every  fhmlly.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  a  privBte 
house,  that  the  pas«iver  might  be  prepared  by  Ita  possessor  and  bv  them, 
wnhom  the  nresonee  of  any  priest,  or  previously  taklnff  the  lamb  to  the 
cample.  As  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus  are  corrobonlad  by  the 
lalatioii  In  the  Now  Teatunent,  thej  an  uadoubtsd^  corraet 


detected  and  exposed  by  Gagnler,  Basnags,  and  eapeciadl^ 
by  Dr.  Laidner.^ 

Michaelis  particularly  recommends  a  diligent  stodj  of  the 
works  of  Josephus,  from  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign  to 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  as  affording  the  veiy   best 
commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts;*  and  Moms*  obserresy 
that  the  Jewish  histonan  is  more  valuable  in  illnstnting^  Uie 
histories  related  in  the  New  Testament  than  for  elucidatinfl' 
its  style.  Our  numerous  references  to  his  woiks  in  tlie  seccmd, 
as  well  as  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  vdume  of  this  worlc, 
sufficiently  attest  the  advantagni  resultinff  from  a  diligent  ex* 
amination  of  them.'    Joeephua  is  justly  Mmired  for  his  lively 
and  animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  exprsflsioDs,  the 
exactness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  his  relations,  on  which  accounts  he  has  been  termed  the 
Livy  of  the  Greek  authors.  Though  a  strict  Pharisee,  he  has 
borne  such  a  noble  testimony  to  the  spotless  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered  and  called  him  a  Chits- 
tian  writer." 

As,  however,  the  authoritjr  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus 
has  been  disputed,  we  must  tlistingnish,  with  respect  to  both, 
what  is  delivered  as  being  merely  their  own  opinioo,  and 
what  is  stated  as  the  popular  notion.  We  must  also  eonsidet 
whst  influence  the  phansaical  principles  of  Josephus,  and  the 
profane  philosophy  of  Philo,  would  have  upon  their  writings. 


§  7.  Olf  THK  ASSISTANCE  TA  BK  DEMVKD  fHOM  THE  WBITUfCa 
OF  THE  CMtBBK  rATHXBS,  IH  THE  mTBBPBETATlON  OF  SCRIP- 
TURB. 

Learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  penons  to 
whom  the  venerable  appellation  of  Tathers  or  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ought  to  he  given.  While  some  would  confine 
it  exclusively  to  the  apostles,  or  to  those  writers  who  lived 
in  the  t^ntury  immediately  succeeding  them,  others  would 
extend  it  to  those  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies; and  some  even  g^ve  the  appellation  of  fathen  to  all 
those  theologians  who  lived  and  wrote  so  lately  as  the  twelfth 
century.  The  most  probable  classification  Is,  that  which 
would  enrol  among  the  fathers  those  Christian  doctore  only 
who  flourished  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ;  because, 
in  the  seventh  and  following  centuries,  the  puiity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  debased  by  the  most  absurd  notions  and 
degrading  superstitions ;  anil  also  because  but  few  of  those, 
who  held  the  office  of  teachers  of  religion  during  the  dark 
ages,  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  Fathers  or  the  Church.  Still  less  are 
the  learned  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of  authanty  to  be  con- 
ceded  to  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church : 
by  some  they  are  depreciated  beyond  measure,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  estimated  as  repositories  of  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  in  sacred  literature. 

It  is,  however,  a  singular  cireumstance,  that,  in  almost  all 
theological  controvereies,  both  parties  are  desirous  of  having 
the  fathers  on  their  side.  Considering  the  question,  then, 
without  prejudice  or  predilection,  we  may  safely  assume-, 
that  the  primitive  fathera  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  seal,  though  occasionally  deficient  in  learning  and  judg- 
ment ;  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  ia  general  for  their  state- 
ments of  facts,  but  not  invariably  for  the  constructions  which 
they  put  upon  them,  unless  in  the  expositions  (by  the  Greek 
fathere)  of^the  New  Testament,  with  the  language  of  which 
they  were  intimately  acquainted ;  and  that  tbey  are  faithful 
reporten  of  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  chureh,  but  not 
alwa^^s  the  most  judicious  interpretera  of  Scripture.  As 
repositories,  therefore,  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  preacheia 
of^  Christian  virtue,  and  aa  defendere  of  the  true  Christian 
doctrine,  they  may  still  be  very  advantageously  consulted ; 
especially  if  we  do  not  expect  that  from  them  which  they 
could  not  have.  The  fatners  applied  themselves  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  undivided  attention,  with 

«  Jewf ah  TestliDonles,  ehsOb  tI.  Lardnei's  WorluL  8vo.  toL  tU.  pp.  le^— 
18r. ;  4to.  vol.  Hi.  pp.  Sea-fiT?: 

•  introduction  to  the  NewTesL  ytA.  fli.  ptrt  t.  pp.  S3S~91l. 

•  Mori  super  Hermeneotica  Novt  Testamenti  Acroases  Academicv,  torn, 
tt.  p.  19& 

f  Bp.  OraTluM  ilhittvted  at  length  the  benefit  to  be  derived  fhni  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  In  the  Illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  See  bis  Coo- 
nection  between  Sacred  and  Profaoe  LiteraCnre,  voL  I.  pp.  903—330. 

•  See  the  genuinemtatof  Josephus's  Testimony  coneeroing  Jesus  Chriit 
established,  in  Vol.  L  pp.  463,  461.  And  for  an  account  of  the  best  editioos 
of  his  works,  aad  of  elucidations  of  Scripture  drawn  froni  then,  see  tbe 
Bi»i*w>AfMOAi,  An  SMI  I  tathateeoodVoiwMiftnO.CItap.afleci. 
n.  f  1  ^ 
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intense  ihouglitf  and  with  holy  admiration,  as  to  that  which 
was  alone  worthy  to  be  studied.  No  part  of  Seriptare  was 
neglected  by  them ;  they  were  so  earnestlyintent  npon  it, 
that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  escaped  them.  This,  with  the 
advantages  which  they  had  (especially  the  Ante-Nicene 
fathers)  m  point  of  binguages  and  antiquities,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  remarks  which  it  must  be  very  imprudent  in  any 
age  to  neglect.  The  mistakes,  charged  upon  the  fathers  in 
their  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  originated  in  their 
being  misled  by  the  Septuagint  version,  which  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  together  with-  their  contempt  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  be  taught  that  language  by  them, 
induced  them  to  trust  implicitlv.  And  that  excess  of  alle- 
gorical interpretation  into  which  some  of  the  ancients  ran, 
was  probably  occasioned  by  their  studying,  with  a  warm 
imagination,  prophecies  ana  types,  parables  and  allusions, 
and  by  our  Saviour^s  not  developing  the  whole  of  his  plan 
during  his  Ufetimj9. 

It  is  obvio\is  that  the  contemporary  friends  of  any  body  of 
men  miui  know  the  sentiments  of  those  men  more  accurately 
and  perfectly  than  even  the  most  sagacious  inquirere  who  flou- 
rish many  ages  posterior  to  them.  Such  of  the  primitive  fathere, 
therefore,  as  conversed  with  the  aposties,  or  with  their  im- 
mediate followera,  are  the  most  likely  to  know  the  true  sense 
of  their  writings ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  works  of 
these  fathere  must  contain  traits  and  sentiments  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  The  use,  then, 
which  is  to  be  made  of  their  writings,  is  precisely  that  which 
a  discreet  lawyer  would  make  of  all  the  best  contemporary 
authore,  who  lived  when  Magna  Charta  was  obtained.  If  in 
that  celebrated  code  of  civil  rights  any  thing  appeared 
obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  he  would  consult  the 
best  authore  of  the  age  who  had  written  upon  the  same,  or 
upon  any  collateral  suoject ;  and  he  would  especially  consult 
contemporary  authore,  or  those  who  immediately  followed, 
if  any  of  them  had  undertaken  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  that  invaluable  instrument  Magna 
Charta  is  to  us,  as  Englishmen,  what  the  Word  of  God  is  to 
us  as  Christians :  the  one  contains  a  copy  of  our  civil  rights 
and  privileges;  the  other,  of  our  religious  privileges  and 
duties.  Nor  is  it  any  diminution  of  the  just  and  absolute 
authority,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  religious  concerns, 
to  consult  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  writings  of  the 
fathere,  in  order  to  see  how  the  Bible  was  underetood  in  the 
several  ages  in  which  they  lived ;  any  more  than  it  would  be 
a  diminution  of  the  just  and  absolute  authority  of  Magna 
Charta,  in  our  civil  concerns,  to  consult  the  contemporary 
and  subsequent  writings  of  lawyere  and  historians,  in  order 
to  see  how  it  was  un<feretood  in  the  several  ages  in  which 
they  lived.  Sinoilar  to  this  is  the  conduct  of  every  prudent 
pereon  in  all  the  common  occupations  and  concerns  of  life. 
Accordingly,  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  of  every  denomina- 
tion, have  eagerly  claimed  the  verdict  of  the  fathere  in  their 
own  behalf;  and  no  one  ever  lightiy  esteemed  their  testimony, 
but  those  whose  principles  and  doctrines  the  writings  of  the 
fathere  condemned.* 

The  important  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  borne  by  the 
fathere  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  by  the  Greek 
fathere,  has  been  exhibited  in  detail  in  pp.  41—45.  280, 
281.,  and  388,  289.  of  the  present  volume,  the  value  of  their 
writings  as  a  source  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  also 
as  ai£  for  determining  various  readings,  has  been  stated. 
It  now  remains  to  show,  by  one  or  two  examples,  the  value 
of  such  of  the  fathere  as  are  not  professed  commentators,* 
in  determining  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  in 
whose  writings  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
ineidentaUy  occur,  in  such  a  connection,  or  with  such  ad- 
juncts, that  we  may  clearly  perceive  what  meaning  was 
attached  to  them  in  the  age  when  those  fethere  xespectively 
flourished.  Such  interpretations  we  find  in  the  wntings  of 
Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
othere;  whose  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  have 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Burton.  The  evidence  of  the  early 
fathere  on  this  fundamental  topic  of  Christian  doctrine  (to 
omit  othere  which  might  be  adduced  relative  to  the  discipline 
and  practice  of  the  Christian  church)  is  peculiarly  important; 
for  ^  if  the  doctrine  of  tiie  real  nature  of  Christ  was  corrupted 


>  f^mpaon's  Plea  for  the  Dcitr  of  Clirlat  p.  438.  Dr.  Hey's  Norriaian 
.ectiires,  toL  i.  pp.  I06~ua  Qouterij  Reyiew,  vol.  xlU.  pp.  183— IflB. 
See  also  some  adralrable  obcenrationa  of  the  learned  Dr.  Oregorj  Sharpe, 


In  hitf  ArKUoient  m  DefencQ  of  Chriatianlty,  taken  from  the  Conceaaiona  of 
the  moat  ancient  Adveraariea,  p.  90—4)9. 

•  The  principal  Comroentailea  of  the  Fkthen  are  enmnerated  in  (he 
BiBur  uuLPJUGAL  Affkbdu  10  Volume  U.  Part  0.  Chap.  V.  Secc  lU.  f  1. 


in  the  first  three  centuries,  the  writuigs  of  that  period  must 
show  the  progress  of  that  corruption?*  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  '«if  no  variation  appeare  in  the  opinions  of  Christians, 
during  that  period,  but  tne  fethere  of  the  firet  three  centuries 
all  deliver  the  same  doctrine,**  and,  '^  with  one  consent  speak 
of  Christ  as  having  existed  from  all  eternity  as  very  God,  and 
that  he  took  our  human  nature  into  the  divine,  we  have  surely 

good  grounds  for  saying,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
lis  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  the 
true  and  genuine  doctrine  which  the  aposties  themselves 
preached.'** 

1.  In  John  i.  3.  the  woiiL  of  creation  is  ezpreaaly  ascribed  to 
JesuB  Christ  To  evade  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  his  deity, 
Faustns  Socinus  affirms  that  tk  frmA,  all  thingSy  in  this  verse, 
means  the  moral  world — the  Christian  church :  but  to  this  ex- 
position there  are  two  objections.  Firtt^  a  part  of  these  tat  n'arrtt 
is  in  verse  10.  repreaenteid  as  o  sMyuor,  the  vorldg  a  term  nowhere 
applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Chiistian  church,  nor  to 
men  as  morally  amended  by  the  GospeL  Secondly^  thia  very 
world  (e  uvfAot)  which  he  created  did  not  knvm  or  acknowledge 
him,  ovTCF  6m  ryfm :  whereas  the  distinguishing  trait  of  Christians 
is,  that  they  know  Christ;  that  they  know  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent  Tot  irarrA,  then,  which  the 
Logos  created,  means  (as  conunon  usage  and  the  exigency  of 
the  passage  require)  the  umverte,  the  worids,  material  and  im- 
materiaL^  In  thii  passage,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  unquestion- 
ably called  God;  and  thii  interpretation  of  it  is  corroborated  by 
the  following  passage  of  Ireneus,  who  wrote  a.  n.  186 : — 

"  Nor  can  any  of  those  things,  which  have  been  made,  and  are 
in  subjection,  be  compared  to  the  word  of  God,  bjf  vhom  all 
things  -were  made.  For  that  angels  or  archangels,  or  thrones  or 
dominations,  were  appointed  by  him,  who  is  God  over  all,  and 
made  by  his  word,  John  has  thus  told  us ;  for,  after  he  had  said 
of  Uie  Word  of  God,  Uiat  he  was  in  the  Father,  he  added,  all 
thing's  vere  made  bjf  him,  and  without  him  vat  not  any  thing 
made,"* 

S.  In  Heb.  L  3.  God  is  said  to  have  created  the  world  by  his 
Son — Ai  w  tutt  tScm  0tM*of  tmaio^.  To  evade  the  force  of  this 
testimony,  some  opposers  of  our  Lord's  divinity  expound  ajZ^ac^ 
ss  meaning  new  times,  or  that  God  by  Christ  created  anew 
the  world  of  mankind.  But  the  construction  will  not  justify 
either  of  these  renderings :  for,  it  is  evident,  in  the  firat  place, 
from  Heb.  xi.  3.  that  ^uZne  does  signify  the  worlds  or  world. 
Secondly,  it  is  an  undeniable  fitct,  that  the  tenth  verse  of  this 
chapter  does  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Christ.  Thirdly, 
that  hx  does  not  denote  merely  an  instrumental  cause,  is  evident 
from  those  passages  in  which  it  is  also  said  of  the  Fatiier,  that 
all  things  were  created  Jl  flu/rw,  by  him  (Heb.  iL  10.  Rom.  xt 
36.),  as  also  firom  the  fsct  that  /m  and  m,  are  used  interchangeably 
for  each  other.  But  as  Heb.  i.  1,2.  relates  to  the  pers6n  through 
whom  God  instructed  us,  namely,  the  ineamate  Logos  or  Word, 
the  words  *<  by  whom  aU9  he  made  the  worldt**  must  be  under^ 
stood  thus : — God  created  the  world  by  the  same  person  through 
whom  he  hath  i^>oken  unto  us,  in  as  much  ss  this  person  is  God 
himself  and  one  vrith  the  Father,  ».  e.  He  created  the  worid  by 
himself.*  That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  about  a.  d.  150.), 
or  the  author  of  the  epasde  to  Diognetus,  which  is  commonly 
sscribed  to  him.  Speaking  of  the  special  revelation  of  his  wiU 
which  God  had  made  to  (yhristians,  he  says,  **  This  is  no  earthly 
invention  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them,  neither  is  it  a 
mortal  notion  which  they  are  bent  upon  observing  so  carefully, 
nor  have  they  a  system  of  human  mysteries  committed  to  them  : 
but  the  onmipotent  and  all-creative  and  invisible  God  hath  Him- 
self from  heaven  establidied  amongst  men  the  truth  and  the  holy 
and  incomprehensible  word,  and  rooted  it  in  their  hearts :  not,  as 
you  might  suppose,  by  sending  to  men  any  of  His  servants,  either 
an  angel  or  a  prince,  or  one  of  those  who  administer  the  affium 
of  eaith,  or  one  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  heavenly 
things  intrusted  to  them,  but  the  Framer  and  Creator  of  the 
universe  himself y  by  whnm  He  created  the  heofvene,  by  wh»m  Bm 
shut  up  the  sea  in  its  own  bounds  J*^ 

On  this  passage.  Dr.  Burton  remarks : — **  We  have  here  an 
express  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Framer  and  Crea^ 
tor  of  the  World,    God  created  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  said 

>  Dr.  Burton's  Teatinx>nles  of  the  Ante-Nlcene  FUbera  to  the  INvuittT 
of  Chriat,  Pref.  p.  vifi. 

*  Stuart'a  Lettera  to  Channint,  P-  ^' 

>  Ireneua,  adv.  Barea.  lib.  lil  c.  a  12.  p.  183.  Bnrton'a  Testlmoniea, 
p.  71.  Dr.  B.>a  reaaoninga  opoo  the  above-cited  paaaage  of  Irensus  are 
very  powerful. 

•  Scbmucker*a  Biblical  Tbeology,  toL  I.  pp.  42G,  426. 

1  Epiat  ad  Diognet.  e.  7.    Burton'a  Teatlmoniea,  p.  47. 
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in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrowi,  i.  S. ;  and  if  th»  worde  quoted 
Above  ere  not  safliciently  strong  to  exclude  the  idee  of  God  heving 
employed  any  subordinate  agent,  we  find  in  the  veiy  next  chapter 
the  expreasion  of  *  God  the  Loid  and  Creator  of  the  universe, 
who  made  all  thUigBmnd  arranged  them  in  order.'  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Justin's  own  words,  God  created  the  world  by  His  Son, 
and  his  Son,  by  whom  he  created  them,  was  God."i 

3.  We  have  a  striking  confirmation  of  all  those  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  appellation  and  attributes  of  Deity 
are  given  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church, 
mentioned  by  the  fiither  and  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius; 
who,  opposing  the  followers  of  Artemon  (who  asserted  the  mere 
humanity  of  Christ),  first  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
and  to  the  works  of  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  and  many 
other  fathers,  in  all  of  which  divinity  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  and 
then  states  the  following  fact : — **  Moreover,  all  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  the  brethren,  -written  from  the  beginning  by  the  faith' 
fui,  celebrate  the  prauet  •/  Cluiet,  the  werd  of  God,  and  attri" 
bute  niYiiriTT  to  him"* 

It  were  not  difficult  to  add  other  examples :  bat  the  pre- 
ceding^  may  suffice  to  show  the  value  of  tne  fathers,  as  aids 
for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  particular  passages.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  examining  their  important  evi- 
dence on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Burton's  '*  Testimonies,*'  already  cited :  of  whose  ela- 
borate and  judicious  work  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  he  **  has 
brought  before  us  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  faith 
delivered  by  our  Lord  to  bis  apostles,  and  by  the  apostles  to 
their  successors,  was  essentially  that  which  our  church  pro- 
fesses and  cherishes.'** 


S  8.  OR  HISTOUCAL  CIRCUM8TAHCI8. 

Hittorical  eireumttancee  de/ned^ — ^L  Order. — ^11.  THtle.-^UL 
Author, — ^IV.  Date  of  the  geveral  booho  of  Scnfiture.~^\. 
The  place  where  written* — VL  Occation  on  which  they  were 
wrt/lenw— VII.  Ancient  tacred  and  profane  hiotory. — VIIL 
Chronology. — IX.  Biblical  AntiquitieOy  including,  I.  The 
political  eccleoiaoticaL,  and  civil  otate  / — S.  Cotns,  medale, 
and  other  ancient  remains /— 3.  Geography  t  4.  Genea^ 
logy  t — 6.  JsTatural  Biotory  /  and,  6.  Philooophical  oectt  and 
learning  of  the  Jewo  and  other  tiatione  mentioned  in  the 
Scripturee* 

HiSTORicjiL  ciRCUMSTARCES  810  su  important  help  to  the  cor- 
ect  understanding  of  the  sacred  writers.  Under  this  term 
are  comprised— 1.  The  Order;  2.  The  TUUs  3.  The  Autkon 
4.  The  Date  of  each  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture ;  5.  The 
Place  where  it  was  written ;  6.  The  Oceaaion  upon  which  the 
several  books  were  written ;  7.  Ancient  Saered  and  Profane 
JJietory ;  8. 1'he  Chronology  or  period  of  time  embraced  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ;  9.  Bib' 
UcaiAntiqwliet^  including  the  Geography,  Genealosy,  Natu- 
ral History  and  Philosophy,  Learning  and  Philosophical 
Sects,  Manners,  Customs,  and  private  Life  of  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  How  important  a 
knowledge  of  these  particulars  is,  and  how  indispensably 
necessary  to  a  correct  interpretetion  of  the  inspired  volume, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  Ordks  or  the  DimRcirr  Books, 
especially  such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  assist  the 
stodent  to  discover  the  order  of  the  different  histories  and 
other  matters  discussed  in  them,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  divine 
economy  towards  mankind  under  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensations. 

This  aid,  if  judiciously  exercised,  opens  the  way  to  a  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  an  author ;  but,  when  it  is  neg- 
leeted,  many  things  necessarily  remain  obscure  and  ambiguous. 

II.  The  TrrLCS  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  because  some 
of  them  announce  the  chief  subject  of  the  book 

As  Generie,  the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth — Exodue,  the 

t  Burton's  Teftimooles  p.  48.  flome  other  testlinoiiles  may  be  seen  in 
the  **  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinit]rJ>i1elly  Mated  and  defended^"  by  the 
author  of  thia  Introduciioo,  pp.  164—183.  aecond  edition. 

•  Euaeb.  Eccl.  lIi«L  Ub.  ▼.  c.  27,  28.    Schmucker's  Bib.  TheoL  toI.  i.  p. 
413.    The  tealiuiony  of  the  heathen  philoaopher,  Pliny,  to  the  practice  of 
tlie  Christian  churchea  in  a  province  of  Aaia  Minor  in  hta  day  muat  not  be 
"  '  Dao  dicere  seeum  fnr^cem,— -they 

telvet  aUemately  a  hymn  to  CaaisT 

"•British  truic  aod  Quartexij  Tbeol  RerieWt  Oct  187,  p.  309. 


departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  dec. ;  while  other  ticlea 
denote  the  churches  or  particular  persons  for  whoae  more  imme- 
diate use  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were  composed,  and  tlias 
aflbrded  light  to  particular  passages.'* 

IIL  A  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  each  book,  toother 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  peculiar  character,  his 
sect  or  religion,  and  also  his  peculiar  mode  of  thinkiiig  aiid 
style  of  writing,  as  well  as  tne  testimonies  which  his  'writ- 
ings may  contain  concerning  himself,  is  equally  neoessaiy 
to  the  historical  interpretation  of  Scripture.    Thus, 

1.  The  conoideration  of  the  teetimoniee  concerning  himuetf, 
which  appear  in  the  oecond  Epietle  of  St.  Peter,  wilt  ohtrm  tAai 
he  wa§  the  author  of  that  book  t 

Foi  he  ezpreaahr  fay  a,  1.  TbaX  be  waa  present  at  the  CraDsfigontioii  of 
Jeaua  Christ  (2  Pet  L  18.);  2.  That  thia  waa  hia  aecond  epiade  to  the 
believing  Jewa  (iii.  1.) ;  and  that  Paul  waa  hia  beloved  brother  (iii.  1S.>  :  all 
which  circumatancea  quadrate  with  Peter.  In  like  manner,  the  couKi- 
dence  of  atyle  and  of  peculiar  forma  of  ezpreaalon,  which  ejciat  between 
the  necond  and  third  epiadea  of  Saint  John,  and  hia  other  writinga,  prme 
that  thoae  epiatles  were  wriuen  by  him.  Thua  we  aball  be  able  to  account 
for  one  writer'a  omitting  aome  topica  and  expatiating  opoo  o(ber»— aa  i^iot 
Mark's  silence  concerning  actiooa  honourable  to  Saint  Peter,  and  enlarKing 
on  hia  faulta,  be  being  the  companion  of  the  latter,  and  writina  frocn  Lis 
information.  A  coro|wriaon  of  the  atyle  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Hc^brewa, 
with  that  of  Saint  Paul's  other  epiaUea,  will  ahow  that  he  waa  tbe  author  of 
that  admirable  eompoaitkm.* 

3.  In  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  eacred 
writert,  etpeciatly  of  the  J^ew  Testament,  it  ie  neceooary  thai 
the  reader  in  a  wtanner  identify  himoelf  with  them,  and  inx^at 
himoelf  with  their  ^fectiono  or  feeUngt ;  and  aUo  foMuliarize 
himtelf  with  the  tentimento,  &c.  ofthooe  to  whom  the  different 
booho  or  epiotleo  were  addreotetL* 

Thia  canon  la  of  cooaiderable  impor(ance»  as  well  in  the  hivcsrigaiion  of 
words  and  Dhraaea  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  aacred  volume,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  prayers  and  imprecations  related  or  contained  therein.  If 
the  aasistance.  which  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  mtSectmoM 
and  feelings  of  the  inspired  writers  be  dlaregarded  or  nt^cted,  it  will  be 
acarcely  poaaible  to  avoid  erroneoua  ezpoaitwns  of  the  Scriptures.    Daily 


observation  and  experience  prove  how  much  of  ita  enei^y  and  perspicu.ty 

le  derives  from  the  affectiooa  of  the  speakers;  and  ai«o 

that  the  same  wordar  when  pronounced  under  the  influence  of  difffrreot 


familiar  diacourae  < 


emotiona,  convey  very  different  meanings.     Pranxiua  has  paid  partn-u- 
lar  attention  to  Uiis  subject  In  the  examplea  adduced  in  bia  treat i$4>  De 


interpretatione  Saertt  Scriphtra ;  and  Franck  haa  written  a 


essay 


overlooked.     Carmen  Cbristo  quaai  Dao  dicere  seeum  fiirfcem,— they 

<9int  among  themoel  '   "^ 

a*  Ooo.    Eui:<f.  lib.  x.  Ep.  ^, 


were  wont  to stii#  among  i 


on  the  same  topic,  which,  being  already  extant  in  our  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  abridge  in  this  place.* 

IV.  Knowledge  of  the  Tim  when  each  book  was  written 
sometimes  shows  the  reason  and  propriety  of  thin^  said  in  it.' 

Upon  tins  principle,  the  solemn  adjuration  in  1  Theos.  t.  27^ 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  unnecessary,  may  be  explained. 
It  is  probable  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  dii^nasr 
tion,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read  in  eveiy  as- 
sembly for  divine  worship.  8aint  Paul^  knowing  the  plenitude 
of  the  apostolic  commission,  now  demands  that  the  same  respect 
should  be  paid  to  his  writings  which  had  been  given  to  those  of 
the  ancient  prophets:  this,  therefore,  is  a  proper  direction  to  be 
inserted  in  the  firat  epistle  written  by  him ;  and  the  manner,  in 
which  it  ii  given,  suggests  an  argument  that  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  7*hessalonians  was  the  earliest  of  his  epistles.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  book  is  further  of  peculiar  importanos 
in  order  to  understand  the  prophecies  and  epistles ;  for  not  only 
will  it  illustrate  several  apparently  obscure  paiticulaTS  in  a  pre- 
diction, but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  aacertain  and  to  confute  a  false 
application  of  such  prediction.  Grotiiu,  in  his  preface  to  tbe 
second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  the  man  of  tin  and  Simon  Magus 
the  wicked  one,  foretold  in  the  second  chapter  of  that  epistle ;  and 
has  fruitlessly  laboured  to  show  that  it  was  written  a.  n.  88 ;  but 
its  true  date,  a.  d.  62,  explodes  that  application,  as  also  Dr.  Haia- 
mond*s  hypothesis  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  moii  of  rin,  and 
the  wicked  one. 

V.  Not  unfrequently,  the  consideration  of  the  Place,  1. 
Where  any  book  was  written;  or,  2.  Where  any  thing  was 

«  Roberts's  Clavia  BlUionim,  pp.  (II.)  (12.) 

•  This  topic  haa  been  ably  provird  by  Brauniua,  In  his  Commentan'tts  in 
Epistolam  ad  llebrieos,  pp.  10— 21. :  by  Priliua,  in  his  Introdurtio  in  Nornm 
Teatamentum,  cap.  Iv.  t  liL  pp.  47,  48.,  and  by  Langiua,  in  hia  Commentatk) 
de  Vita  et  Euistolas  Pauli,  p.  157.  Le  Clerc  haa  aome  pertinent  remarks  oa 
the  same  subject,  in  hia  Ars  Critica,  pars  iii.  aect  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  372. 

•  Prilii  Intmductio  ad  N.  Teat.  p.  612.  Wetstein  de  Interpret.  Nov.  TesL 
pp.  141^156.  8va  edit    Franc IciiPnclectiones  Hermeneuticsft.  p.  192. 

1  See  Mr.  Jaquea'a  translation  of  Franck'a  Guide  to  the  Keadnf  and 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  141 — 175.  8vo.  edit.  An  enlarged  edition  of 
this  esaay  is  given  by  Franck  himaelf  in  bis  Prelectionea  Hermencutirai, 

{tp.  193—250. ;  to  which  Rambach  ia  parily  Indebted  for  hia  chapter  D« 
nveatisatione  Adfectuum.  Inat.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  122—144.  Sec  also  Chia 
deniua'a  InaliL  ExegeL  pp.  25.  e<  aeo.;  and  /.  B.  Pfeiffcr'a  InsL  Herm 
Sacr.  pp.  25i-2B0. 

•  Bambach,  InsUt  Herm.  Sscr.  p>  11& 


CHijp.n.  sicT.ji.  §8.] 
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said  or  done,  will  materiaJly  facilitate  its  historical  interpie- 
tatioa,  especially  if  regard  l>e  had,  3.  To  the  Nature  of  the 
Place,  and  the  customs  which  obtained  there. 

1.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Paul's  second  Epistle 
to  the  TheflBslonimns  wsii  written,  shortly  after  the  first,  at  Co- 
rinth, and  not  at  Athens,  ss  its  subscription  would  import,  from 
thii  circumstance,  viz.  that  Timothy  and  Silvanus  or  Silas,  who 
joined  him  in  his  first  letter,  were  still  with  him,  and  joined  him  in 
Jie  second.  (Compare  2  Thess.  i.  1.  with  1  lliess.  ilL  6.  and 
ActBxviiL  I — 6.)  And  as  in  this  epistle  he  desired  the  brethren  to 
pray  that  he  nU^hi  be  delivered  from  unreatonable  and  -wicked 
men  (2  Thess.  iiL  2.\  it  ii  probei>le  that  he  wrote  it  soon  after 
the  insurrection  of  tne  Jews  st  Corinth,  in  which  they  dragged 
him  before  GalUo  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  accused  him  of 
penuading-  men  to  -worohip  contrary  to  the  law,  (Acts  zviii.  13.) 
But  this  consideration  of  the  place  where  a  book  was  written 
will  supply  us  with  one  or  two  observations  that  will  more  deariy 
illustrate  some  passages  in  the  same  epistle.  Thus  it  is  manifest 
from  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  that  Saint  Paul  could  appeal  to  his  own  per- 
sonal laboun  for  his  subsistence  with  the  greater  confidence,  as 
he  had  diligently  prosecuted  them  at  Corinth  (compare  Acts 
xviii.  3.  with  1  Cor.  iz.  11,  12,  13.^  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more 
examples,  it  is  clear,  from  2  Thess.  lii.  1, 2.,  that  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  experienced  more  difficulty  in  planting  a  Chris- 
tian church  at  Corinth  and  in  some  other  places,  thsn  he  did  at 
Thessalonica.  In  a  similar  manner,  numerous  beautiiul  passages 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  will  be  more  frilly  understood,  by 
knowing  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  during  his  first  cap- 
tivity. 

2.  Our  liord's  admirable  disconrse,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  St  John's  Gospel,  which  so  many  disregarded,  is  said  (v. 
59.)  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  con-f 
sequently  in  a  public  place,  and  in  that  very  city  which  had  wit^ 
nesaed  the  performance  of  so  many  of  his  miracles.  And  it  is 
this  circumstance  of  place  which  so  highly  aggravated  the  malice 
and  unbelief  of  his  hearers.     ^Compare  Matt.  xL  23.) 

3.  The  first  Psalm  being  wntten  in  Palestine,  the  comparison 
(in  ▼.  4.)  of  the  ungodly  to  chafi'  driven  away  by  the  wind  will 
become  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  threshing- 
floors  in  that  country  were  not  under  cover  as  those  in  our  modem 
bams  are,  but  that  they  were  formed  in  the  open  air,  without  the 
walls  of  cities,  and  in  lofty  situations,  in  order  that  the  wheat 
might  be  the  more  eftectually  separated  from  the  chaff  by  the 
action  of  the  wind.  (See  Hosea  xiii.  3.)  In  like  manner,  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Arabian  desert,  through  which 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  is  necessary  to  the  correct  under- 
standing of  many  passages  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  written  in  that  desert 

VI.  We  find  it  to  be  no  small  help  to  the  understanding 
of  ancient  profane  writings,  if  we  can  discover  the  Occasion 
on  which,  as  well  the  time  when,  they  were  penned ;  and  for 
want  of  such  knowledge  many  passages  in  such  writings  are 
become  obscure  and  unintelligible.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (espe- 
ctally  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles), 
the  nght  understanding  of  the  design  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  their  phraseology,  is  most  essentially  promoted  by  a 
careful  observance  of  the  Occasion  upon  which  they  were 
written. 

To  some  of  the  Psalms,  indeed,  there  is  prefixed  a  notice  of 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  composed :  and,  by  comparing 
these  with  one  snother,  and  with  the  sacred  history,  great  Ught 
may  be,  and  has  been,  thrown  upon  the  more  difiicult  passages ; 
and  the  meaning,  beauty,  and  energy  of  many  expressions  have 
been  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  But  where  no  such  titles 
are  prefixed,  the  occaeion  must  be  sought  firom  internal  circum- 
stances. 

Psalm  xfii.  wss  evidently  written  by  David,  when  he  was  in 
circumstances  of  the  deepest  affliction :  but  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom,  aided  by  Ahitho- 
phet  who  had  deserted  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  ss  relsted 
in  2  Sam.  xv.,  and  also  with  the  character  of  the  country  whither 
David  fled,  we  shall  have  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  that  psalm, 
which  will  elucidate  it  with  equal  beauty  and  propriety .^ 

Vn.  Ancient  Sacrkd  and  Profanis  History. — ^An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  Uiat 

>  Dr.  Randolph  has  very  lumiibf  elucidated  the  whole  of  the  foitj-seeood 
PnluL  from  an  investkraoD  or  t&s  occasion  from  Internal  circamatancea, 
in  a  Dissertation,  atUie  end  of  soL  L  of  his  View  of  Christlanicjr,  *c. 
Oxford,  1781. 8?o. 


of  the  Moabites.  Ammonites,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  Babyloni^s,  Persians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Rio- 
mans,  and  other  ancient  nations,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Bible :  for,  as  the  Jewish 
people  were  connected  with  those  nations,  either  in  a  hostile 
or  in  a  pacific  manner,  the  knowledge  of  their  history,  customs, 
arts,  and  literature,  becomes  the  more  interesting ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  they  were 
forbidden  to  have  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  did  neyer 
theless  borrow  and  adopt  some  of  their  institutions.  More 
particularly,  regpirdless  of  the  severe  prohibitions  delivered 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets  against  idoladj,  how  many  idols 
did  they  borrow  from  the  Gentiles  at  different  times,  previ- 
ously to  the  great  Babylonish  captivity,  and  associate  them 
in  the  worship  of  Jehovah !  Their  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  especially  with  tlie  Phcs- 
nicians,  was  very  considerable ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  inmost  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  Moabites, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  until  they  were  finally  conquered, 
and  carried  into  captivity  bv  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Further,  the  prophets,  in  tneir  denunciations  or  predictions^ 
not  only  address  their  admonitions  and  threatenings  to  the 
Israelites  and  Jews,  but  also  frequently  accost  foreign  nations, 
whom  they  menace  with  destruction.  The  writings  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  contain  very  numerous  predictions 
relative  to  the  heathen  nations,  which  would  be  utterly  unin- 
telligible withont  the  aid  of  profiine  history.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  divisions  of  time  and  forms  of 

remment  that  obtained  at  different  periods,  which  cannot 
ascertained  from  Uie  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
merely. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  Asia  becomes  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  to  be  re^tted  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  involved 
in  so  much  obscnrity  and  confusion  as  to  reqnire  no  small 
labour  before  we  can  extricate  it  from  the  trammels  of  fable, 
and  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty.  As  the  histories  oi 
ancient  Egypt  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments  preserved  m  the  writings  of  Josepnus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  authors,  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  state  of  that 
country  fwhich  is  sufficiently  confused  and  intricate)  can 
only  be  derived  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  some  other 
Greek  writers,  who  cannot  always  be  depended  on.  •  The 
writings  of  Sanchoniatho,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  the  works-  of  Histiaeus,  and  other  Phce- 
nician  historians,  have  long  since  perished;  and,  for  our 
accounts  of  the  Assyrians,  recourse  must  chiefly  be  had  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  as  no  confidence  whatever  can  be 
placed  in  the  narrations  of  Ctesias,  whose  fidelity  and  veracity 
nave  justly  been  questioned  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Plu- 
tarch. The  history  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumeans. 
Philistines,  and  other  petty  neighbouring  nations,  who  had 
no  historians  of  their  own,  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity ; 
for  the  littie  that  is  known  of  them,  with  certainty,  we  are 
exclusively  indebted  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  sources,  therefore,  of  that  histoncal  knowledge,  whidi 
is  so  essential  to  an  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  next  the 
works  of  Josephus  and  proiane  authors.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  that  where  the  latter  speak  of  the  Jews,  they 
wilfully  misreprtaent  them,  as  is  done  by  Justin  and  Tacitus. 
With  a  view  to  reconcile  these  various  contradictions,  and  to 
overcome  the  difilculties  thus  interposed  by  the  uncertain^ 
of  ancient  profane  history,  various  learned  men  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  employed  themselves  in  diffestinff  the  remains 
of  ancient  history,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  illustrate  them  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  Con- 
nections of  Sacred  and  Proiane  History,  by  Drs.  Shuckford, 
Prideaux,  and  Russell,  Stackhouse*s  History  of  the  Bible, 
and  Dr.  Lardner*s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.' 

VIII.  Chronology,  or  the  science  of  computing  and  ad- 
justing periods  of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards 
understanding  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  it 
shows  the  oraer  and  connection  of  the  various  events  therein 
recorded,  but  likewise  as  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  of  the  prophecies.  Chronology  is  further 
of  service  to  the  oiblical  critic,  as  it  sometimes  leads  tp  tiie 
discovery  and  correction  of  mistakes  in  numbers  and  dates^ 

%  An  acconnt  of  their  valuable  sporlts  b  given  in  the  BnuoOBAPmoAL 

ctovoin. 
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which  have  erept  into  paittcular  texts.  An  eonsidenbla  dif* 
ferences  exist  la  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrow  Scripturee, 
the  Smmaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septoagint  veraion,  and  Jo- 
aephua,  different  learned  men  have  apphed  themseWea  to  the 
investifnition  of  these  difiicolties,  and  have  conunonieated 
the  result  of  their  researches  in  elaborate  systems.  Some 
one  of  these,  after  examining  their  Tarious  claims,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  hare  constantly  at  hand.  The  principal  systems 
of  Chronology  are  those  of  Cappel,  Vossius,  Archbishop 
Usher,  Bedford,  Jackson«  and  Dr.  Hales ;  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  foand  in  the  BisuoaaAPHiOAL  Atpbhdix  to  the 
second  Volume. 

IX.  A  knowledge  of  Bibucal  AnriqiriTiis  Hnelading  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natural 
History,  Coins,  Medals,  and  other  ancient  remains,  and 
Philosophy,  Learning  and  Philosophical  Secto,  Mannera, 
Customs,  and  prirate  Life,  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations 
mentioned  in  tne  Bible^  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
right  underatanding  of  the  sacred  Tolume. 

1.  What  the  peculiar  rites,  mannera,  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews  and  otiier  nations  actually  were,  that  are  either 
alluded  to  or  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  can  only  be  asoer- 
toined  by  the  study  of  their  Poutical,  Ecclbsustical,  and 
Civil  SItatb  ;  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which,  all 
interpretation  must  be  both  defectiTe  and  imperfect. 

I(  in  Older  to  enter  folly  into  the  meaning,  or  oorrectlj  appre- 
hend the  Tarious  beauties,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  it 
be  neceMsiy  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  govem- 
ment  which  proTuled— «he  j^wen  of  magiatralas— modes  of 
executing  the  laws— the  punuhments  of  criminsls  tributes  or 
other  duties  imposed  on  subjects— their  militaiy  aflkin  sscred 
rites  and  festiTals— private  life,  msnnera,  end  amusemeni»— 
commerce,  measures,  snd  weights,  dec  dccJ— how  much  greater 
dilBculties  will  be  interposed  in  hi*  way,  who  attempte  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  without  a  knowledge  of  these  topics !  For,  as  the 
customs  snd  msnners>of  the  oriental  people  sre  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  western  nations ;  ss,  further,  their  sscred  rites 
difier  most  eswntially  from  eyery  thing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  as  the  Jews  in  particular,  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  Isnguage,  have  drawn  very  numerous  metaphors  from  the 
works  of  nature,  from  the  ordinsiy  occupstions  snd  srte  of  life, 
from  religion  snd  things  oonnecled  with  it,  ss  well  ss  fix>m  their 
nstionsl  history ;— there  sre  msny  things  recorded,  both  in  the 
Okl  snd  New  Testament,  which  must  sppesr  to  Europesns  either 
obscure,  unintelligible,  repulsive,  or  absurd,  unlen,  forgetting  our 
own  peculisr  habits  snd  modes  of  thinking,  we  trsnsport  onr^ 
sslves  in  a  manner  to  the  East,  and  diligently  stody  ths  customs, 
whether  politacsl,  sscred,  or  dvil,  which  obteined  there.  In  the 
second  volume  of  this  work,  the  suthor  hss  attempted  to  compnsi 
the  most  importsnt  fiu^te  relative  to  biblical  antiquities. 

S.  With  regard  to  Cours,  Medals,  amd  oxHca  Ahcurt 
RcMAiifs,  considered  as  a  source  of  interpretetion,  a  few 
lemarka  and  illustrations  may  be  here  introduced.  The 
examplea  given  in  pp.  88—93.  supra,  as  collateral  testimo- 
nies to  the  credibihty  of  the  sacred  writera,  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  so  many  elucidations  of  the  passases  there 
referred  to.  Two  or  three  additional  instances  shall  now  be 
subjoined,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  important  heime- 
neutical  aid,  which  may  be  derived  from  these  remains  of 
ancient  ait. 

1.  Act!  xL  36.    It  came  to  pass  that the  disciples  were 

cslled  (x^/utfT«r«i)  Chiistisns,  first  in  Antioch. 

Commentatora  and  critics  sre  moch  divided  in  opinion  eonceralnf  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  Christian.  l3ome  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  first 
Inrentcd  bj  the  enemies  of  relicfon,  and  was  fixed  upon  the  diaciples  of 
Christ  ss  a  atipna  of  reproach.  In  eonfinnatlon  of  tliii  opinion,  they  refer 
to  Acts  xrrl  2S.  and  I  Pet.  iv.  16.  Others  Imsflnoi  that  the  Christians 
themselves  sssumed  this  appellation.    Others,  with  more  propriety,  con 


eeWe  that  If  was  siven  to  them  bj  divine  appointment,  or  by  an  oracle  f^om 

"   •     ■  '•  "'      ■" t<wlth 

.-"■■»  ■»  woUa 
tuafint  version,*  U  uniformly  means  being  warned  by  a  divine  oracle ;  and 


God.    In  every  ether  passage  of  the  New  Testsment  (with  perhapa  one 
exception  only),  where  the  word  If 4^»ri(»  occnra.  n  woU  as  In  ths  Sep* 


wlien  we  consider,  that  It  had  been  predicted  by  leaiah  (Ixil.  2.)  that  the 
future  church  shoold  be  eaUed  bv  a  mw  mavs,  which  the  mouth  ^  the 
herd  ehail  name,  we  shall  be  JustiAed  In  adopting  the  third  interpretaliun, 
and  render  the  pasnge  thai  i^And  the  dieciple*  were  called  (^rietiane 
bjf  divine  appointment  firet  at  Antieeh.*    The  correctness  of  tills  inter- 


<  8^e  Biel's  Lexicon  in  LXX.  voce  XM^an^v. 

•  The  place  where  this  divine  sppelUtion  wu  given  to  the  disdples  of 

Christ  is  too  important  to  be  altogether  passed  by.    It  wu at  Antioch, 

the  metropolis  of  Syris,  kt  thst  time  pre-eminent  for  the  splendonr  of  its 
edifices,  and  the  riches,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  Us  inhabitanU;  Mid  in 
thia  seemingly  little  circumslsnce  we  may  recognise  an  additional  triumph 
of  the  Gospel,  that  that  venerable  name,  which  obliges  every  one  who  bears 
it  to  fiepart  Aroin  sU  h&lauity  (2  Tim.  11.  19.).  should  have  commenced  in  a 
dly  where  every  kind  oi  Iniquity  prevaUed.    Further,  a  was  at  Autiocli  ki 


[Pabt  n.  Book  1 

mh  X^^Mi-r*r-  ia 
f  underwlood  coo 


^ivvu  tw  uiw»  wnv  ..vuvwHcvi  iiivuii   VU&  Biaw  or  uie  iscc  oi  as  OCCiUTiMig  Oil 

an  ancient  votive  tablet  found  at  Rome,  which  was  formerly  sees  m  the 
temple  of  iBscnkpius,  on  an  lalaad  In  the  Tiber:  fttun  which  the  folk>vriqf 


ATTAIX  TAIX  HMBPAIZ  rAIQI 

TINI  TTSAUI  XXrHMATIXEN  {i  •«mX 

h  those  days  (Ihe  god)  sivnna.T  Asswmas  (or  gase  an  fl 
toXoosGaioi^abttodinan. 

AOTKIOI  nATTMTIXQI.,,, 

axraMATixxNO  »soz. 

The  God  mvoiblv  assubssk.,  ....LnchM,  who  laboved  under  a  ple«- 
risy.a 

3.  John  xL  19.    EhiO^aAwna  nP02  TA2  IIEPI  lUf^mt  mm* 

The  expressions.  •»  tf  §  vivm,  and  ••  «^#<  Tir«,  are  used  by  the  best 
Greek  wncers  far  the  persons  theoMelves :  the  same  mods  of  conatnictMia 
obtahia  tai  tliis  passage  of  At  John'a  Gospel,  which  is  correctly  rendered 
In  our  authorised  version,  Thejf  came  te  Martha  and  Mary.  The  aune 
expression  occurs  In  an  hiscription  found  st  OlbiopoHs :  xni  APXONtoz 
MAPKOT    OTAIIIOT    HTPPOf    APXHXOT,    OI    fispl    HOXEIAHM 

ZHt»or  TO  r  AropoNOMOi,  kotnoz  A»HNAior,  &e.   Una  i 
the  srchonship  of  Marcus  Dlpius  Pyrrhus  (the  son  of  1  Arsccbus,  the  k^ 
ronomoi  (or  Inspectors  of  marfcels)  Poseides  ths  son  of  ZelhiM  fer  the  third 
tims^  KuDtts  [ths  soa  of]  Atliao«tt%  *c.  Sec* 

8.  Actsxix.36. 


_.  1*1  See.    That  is.  daring 

the  srchonship  of  Marcus  Ulpius  Pyrrhus  (the  son  of]  Arsccbus,  tlie  Aco- 
ronomoi  (or  inspectors  of  marf    '  ^  ~    *       -      - 

tims^  Konua  [ths  aoa  of]  Atlia 

8.  Actsxix.36.    Comi 
oonosrainf  ths  fanctions  of  ths  XfAfefunwit 


Coounentatois  have  been  moch  pcrpkxsd 
tions  of  ths  T^eifefumttf  «r  Town-dsA  ef 
Ephcsns, 

As  ths  Epb^aJawB  wsre  st  this  dips  i ., 

(whose  celsbfatod  umple  was  ersetsd  at  ths  conoMm  sfns— e  of  aB  ths 
the  cides  of  Asia)  under  the  presidency  of  the  AaJarchSt  that  is,  principal 
ofilcers  or  high-prteata  chosen  by  d»e  community  of  Asis  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  thia  r^a>ftM*riu«  waa  a  peraon  of  greater  aiMbority 
than  ths  clarfc  or  recorder  of  Ephssus.  Donoinus,  aa  ancicoi  aaitbor, 
cited  by  the  chronologer  Malela*  (who,  being  a  native  of  Eplieatt%  cookl 
not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  poblie  tranaactisDa  of  hia  own  cItyX  relates 
that,  bsaidea  ths  Syrterch,  there  were  ths  Alytarch,  who  represented 
Jupiter,  the  rpa^/i«T«w«,  who  represented  Apollo^  snd  the  AmphitalesL  who 
represented  Mercury ;  and  that  auilable  hoooura  were  paid  to  them  by  all 
the  people.  Anulelus*  al«0  8tatss,  that  a  r«^^«T«»«  preaUed  over  ceriaia 
aacred  ritea  ki  ^ypc  The  preauoiptkNi,  therefore,  ia,  that  the  r^«^^aT>»f 
of  Epheaus  waa  not  a  civil  ofllcer,  as  Is  commonly  suppose<^  but  a  aaered 
ofllcer ;  and  thia  presumption  is  convsried  into  ceitaioiy  by  the  foct  thai, 
among  the  varioui  coina  of  that  eity,  which  are  atiU  exiaiit,  there  are 
several  containing  the  namea  of  ueraons  who  bora  the  title  of  apxiepxtx, 
rPAMMATETX,  or,  High  Prieat-Bcribe,  particnhrly  one  which  was  «nick 
duftag  ths  triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Anthony,  snd  Lepidos  (no  very  lou 
time  before  the  tianssctMNi  rested  ia  Actt  zis.X  vriikh  haa  ths  folkvwJM 
Uiacription :~ 

APXixpxrs  rPAM  rAArxoN  xrerxpATiix  xeaxioK. 

Glaocoa  Buthycratea,  the  High  Pvieat-Scribs  of  the  EphesisBB.v 

Now,  aa  thia  officer  waa  (he  reprcaentative  of  ApoUo,  who  could  be  mora 
proper  to  addreaa  the  Infuriated  poputece,  or  more  Ikely  to  hare  wclghc 
and  influence  with  them,  and  the  force  of  an  oracls  la  vrhat  hs  aahl  lotheaa, 
than  that  officer  to  whom  they  paid  the  honours  dus  to  ApoUo  1*  The  good 
sense  of  his  address,  and  the  happy  eflect  it  produced  upon  the  EpbesiaB 
populace,  eooAnn  this  eonchisioB. 

It  were  not  dlfflcuk  to  adduea  nany  addkiOBal  hiatanesa,  hi  which  tba 
comparatively  untried  application  of  coina  and  inacriptloos  is  cslculaied  to 
elucidate  particular  wortn  and  forms  of  expression  in  the  New  Testament : 
but  the  preceding  instsnces  msy  suffice  ;  and  Uis  atudent  who  is  desirona 
of  proseciuing  thia  subject  further  will  find  am|He  maierials  in  the  pablica- 
tions  of  Bishop  Hftnter,  already  cited. 

In  the  application  of  Biblical  Antiquities  to  the  interpretatiosi 
of  the  dscred  Writings,  it  is,  however,  of  the  utmoet  impoitanoe, 
that  we  should  be  guided  by  the  exsrciss  of  a  sober  end  caotioas 
judgment,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  correct  taste;  kst  we  aeoibe 
to  the  inspired  authors  sentiments  which  peihaps  never  entered 
then*  minds,  or  imsgine  customs  which  never  hsd  anj  existence. 
From  this  mistake,  that  acuta  biblical  critic,  and  most  diligent 
investigator  of  oriental  manneia  and  customs,  Midiaelii^  is  not 
exempt 

In  Prov.  X.  14.  we  read,  Wiee  men  lay  aq*  knowUd^t,  thai  ia,  trenaiire  k 
on,  and  reaerve  U  fur  a  proper  opportunity  to  make  use  of  h :  but  the  mouth 
^  the  foolieh  is  near  deetruetion  ;  such  a  one  la  ahvaya  talking,  and  aeMom 


Syria,  and  mot  Rons  to  Italy ;  and  thia  drcuvaianee  amftiUatea  the  pnnd 
prctenalona  of  that  comipt  aectioo  ef  the  univeraal  profesiing  Chrisiisa 
church,  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  hlatorr  snd  fact, 
arrogantly  sssumes  to  be  the  SKither  and  mlalreaa  of  all  the  cnnrcbea  of 
Chriat 

•  Gruteri  Theganrua  Inscrlnctonnm,  p.  Inl.  Munteri  Symbote  ml  buer- 
prstatlonem  Nov.  Teat  ex  Marmoribiia,  la  Mlac  Hafoiensis,  vol  1.  pari  L 
pp.  8,  9.  Ths  oracular  reapooaea  above  mentioned  vrere  given  in  die 
temple  of  JBsculapiu^  to  the  aight-tima,  aad  for  the  auiat  part  id  peraoos 
while  asleep. 

«  MBnter,  Symbol*,  p.  2S.  It  la  however,  proper  to  remaik,  that  the 
readtog  t«<  v«^a  M«^^»*  s«i  Ma^ >•»  la  not  fulhr  sstahllahed.  The  Codea 
Besa  omite  the  words  r«f  a-iai,  aad  the  Godless  Vaticaau%  Ephrem^ 
Reghia  68  «  (StephanI  8.X  and  Colberanna,  aimply  read  ^pvt  r«*  Ma^3-«r  >«• 
Mmptm*  to  Martha  am'  *'  . .»     ~    . 

of  the  two  aiatera. 
p.  64. 


^ .  and  the  Syriac  vsrsfon  baa  oaly  the  i 

MOatar,  Ibid.    Wtoer'a  Gimmiaar  to  tha  Mew  Taat 

•  Joan.  Malela,  a.  374,  *c.    Hted  to  Bioeoe  on  the  Acta,  voL  I.  p.  SOBl 
•biMUeatoiiadadaaeaadbyBanaga,AaaaLvoLLp.C7aL    IHacas,^ 


aosi 


*  Blscoe  on  the  Acta^  voL  L  p.  ao& 


Chap.  IL  8bgt.  IL  §  8.] 
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opens  bit  month  bat  it  proves  a  present  mischief  to  himself  sad  others. 
lijr  chancing  the  points  in  the  latter  clause  of  this  rers^  Michaetts  reads :  the 
^louth  of  thefoMiah  is  as  a  center  near  at  hand  {thuribuhtm  propingmtnO  ; 
and  he  illustrates  this  expression  bj  the  oriental  custom  of  offeriog  per- 
fumes to  a  ffuesi,  which  (it  is  well  known)  is  an  intimation  to  him  that  it  is 
time  for  him  to  depart.  The  sense  which  this  profound  scholar  puts  upon 
the  passage  is  as  follows :  the  foolish  roan  alienates  every  one  from  him  bj 
his  slUy  and  insipid  discourses.  Is  not  this  torturing  words,  and  ascribing 
to  the  sacred  penman  an  allusion  which  he  never  designed  to  make  1« 

Bat,  more  particularly, 

(1.)  ffe  thotUdinvewHgate  the  law»,  opitupnt,  and  principles 
•f  ihte  natisnM  amsng  whtn  the  Hebreme  reeided/or  a  long- 
time, or  with  tahom  they  held  a  elooe  intereouroef  and  from 
whom  it  io  probable  they  received  oome  of  them. 

From  tho  kmg  raadenoe  of  the  Hebrawa  in  Egypt,  it  haa  been 
«onjectuied  by  aome  learned  men  that  they  deriTed  by  &r  the 
greater  part  of  their  inatitutiona  fiom  the  Egyptiana :  bat  this 
hypotheaia  appeara  untenable,  to  ita  full  extent,  the  laraelitea 
being  aeparatad  firom  the  Egyptiana  by  their  paatoral  habita, 
which  lendeied  them  abominable  in  the  eyea  of  the  latter.  At 
the  aame  time,  from  their  having  passed  four  hundred  years 
in  that  country,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  they  derived  oom^  things 
from  their  oppreaaora.   A  lew  inatancea  will  elucidate  this  remark. 

1.  Under  the  Jewlsli  theocracy,  the  Judges  are  represented  as  holy 
persona,  and  aa  sittirw  in  the  place  of  Jehovah.*  The  Egyptians  regarded 
their  sovereigns  in  this  light*  Hence  Michaelis,  Io  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  lact,  conjectures  that  the  Israelites  just  on  their  exit  from  Egypt, 
called  their  rulers  fpds,  not  onlv  In  poetry,  but  also  in  the  common  language 
of  their  laws' (see  Exod.  xxL  6\  where  the  mord  fudge*  is,  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  gode.*  Again,  agricuhnre  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic 
polity  i  and  it  was  probably  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Jewish  legislator 
borrowed  the  principle  on  which  his  polity  was  ihus  founded :  though  indeed 
we  find,  that  the  state  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  accidentally  established 
on  a  simihu-  pisn.*  The  priests,  and  especially  the  Levltes,  united  the  pro- 
fession of  mmlsters  of  religion  with  that  of  literati  among  the  Jews,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Egyptian  priests  had  partitioned  literature  among 
themselves,  so  that  their  institution  was  wholly  Egyptian  In  hs  origin. ^  AnOj 
to  mention  no  further  Instances  of  this  kind,  the  molten  caliwhich  tM 
Israelites  required  of  Aamn  seems  to  have  been  an  exact  resemblance  of 
the  celebrated  Egyptian  god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  ox.* 

9L  At  a  subsequent  period,  during  their  captivity,  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  Imbibed  the  absurd  notion  of  the  Persians,  that  there  were  two 
supreme  beings,  an  evil  and  a  good  one,  representing  light  and  darkness : 
and  that  according  to  the  ascendency  of  one  or  other  of  these,  good  and 
happiness  prevailed  among  men,  or  evil  and  misery  abounded.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  absurd  opinion  held  by  the  person  to  whom  Isaiah  addressed 
his  prophecy  (ch.  xlv.),  and  which  he  refutes  hi  the  most  significant  and 
pointed  manner.* 

3.  In  our  Saviour's  time  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was  cultivated  by  the 
Jews,  who  adopted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  of  their  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers. The  Pharisees,  it  was  well  known,  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  soul :  but  It  appears  from  Josephus,  thtit  their  notion  of  such  immor- 
tality was  the  Pythagorean  metempsyc hosts.  >•  From  the  Pharisees  this 
tenet  waa  generally  received  by  the  Jewish  people ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  benefit  derived  from  hearing  the  discourses  and  conversations  of  our 
Lord,  It  i^pears  to  have  been  hekl  by  some  of  his  disciples. 

(2.)  FTe  mutt  take  care  not  to  ascribe  comparatively  modem 
riteo  and  cuotomt  to  the  ancient  Hebrewo, 

From  not  attending  to  this  rule,  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  those  Christian 
doctors  who  have  implicitly  folk)wed  them,  have  caused  much  perplexity 
in  the  antkiuities  of  the  Jews,  having  attributed  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  rites 
and  ceremonies  that  did  not  exist  till  later  times ;  and,  from  not  distinguish- 
ing the  different  sges,  they  have  consequently  confounded  ancient  manners 
and  customs  with  those  which  are  of  modern  date.  The  Talmutfists,  and 
other  Jewish  writers,  should  not  be  consulted  without  the  greatest  caution ; 
for,  living  as  they  did  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  they 
not  onlv  were  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  it,  but  they  likewise  contradict 
each  other,  as  well  aa  Josephus  and  Phik>,  authors  every  way  more  worthy 
of  confidence,  as  being  contemporary  with  that  event ;  not  unfrequently 

<  Bauer,  Hermeneutica,  Sacra,  p.  27B. 

•  That  all  the  Hebrew  institutions  were  of  Eiyptlan  origin  Is  an  hypo- 
thesis now  generally  abandoned,  since  the  able  refutation  of  it  by  &e 
learned  Herman  Witsius,  in  his  .figyptiaca  (Amstelodami,  1696,  4to.),  and 
in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  tom.  i.  pp.  va.  et  »eq. 

■  Deut.  i.  17.  and  xix.  17. 

•  DiodoruB  Siculus,  lib.  i.  c.  90.  "From  this  cause"  (vis.  gratitude  to 
benefactors,  among  whom  thev  reckoned  such  snimals  as  were  peculiarly 
useful  to  the  country,  and  held  them  sacred)  "  the  Egyptians  seem  so  to 
reverence  their  kinM,  and  humbly  to  address  them  as  if  thev  were  godt. 
They  even  believe  thst  it  ia  not  without  the  peculiar  care  or  Provi«Jence 
that  they  arrive  at  supreme  power ;  and  that  those,  who  have  the  will  and 
the  power  to  perform  deeds  of  the  greatest  beneficence,  are  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature."  . 

■  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Lavs  of  liose%  voL  L  p.  192. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  22. 
«  Ibid.  VOL  i.  p.  256. 

•  Schumacher,  De  CnItu  Animalinm  Inter  JGgyptios  et  Judsos  Commen- 
tatio,  pp.  40—47.  Our  learned  countrvman,  Spencer,  in  his  work  De  L^- 
bus  Hebrawrum,  and  Michaetia,  in  his  commentaries  above  cited,  have 
shown,  in  many  additional  examples,  the  striking  resemblance  between 
many  of  the  InsUturions  of  the  Israelhes  and  those  of  the  Egyptians. 

•  Vitringa,  and  Lo wth,  on  Isaiah  xlv.  7. 

>•  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  f  14.  and  Antki.  lib.  xvlll.  c.  1. 
§  3.  The  Pharisees  held  that  every  soni  was  Immortal,  but  that  only  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  while  the  souls  of  bad 
men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment  At  first  sitht,  this  account  appears 
lo  contradict  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiv.  16.) :  but  the  repugnance 
Is  essily  obviated,  when  It  is  considered  that  Josephus  Is  spealdng  of  the 
Pharisees  onty,  hot  the  apostle  of  the  Jewa  in  general,  and  of  himself  in 
particular 
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ind^  do  they  contradict  the  flcrfptares  themselves,  ani^  Indulging  their 
own  speculations,  they  produce  commentaries  which  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  necesssry  consequence  is.  that  those  learned  men,  who  have  impli- 
citly followed  the  Talmudists,  have  been  precipitated  into  various  errors. 
From  tliese  mistakes,  not  even  Reland  ana  Ikenius  are  exempt— two  of  the 
be^  writers,  perhaps,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  hivestigation  of 
Jewish  antiquities.  >t 

(8.)  Laotly,  our  knowledge  of  biblical  antiguitiee  muot  be 
derived  from  pure  oourceo. 

The  first  snd  most  important  source  is  unquestionably  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  the  carefiu  collation  of  which  will  enable  us  to  collect  accounts 
of  the  modes  of  livhig  which  obtained  among  the  ancient  Jews.  Much  light 
will  further  be  obtained  taito  the  slate  of  Jewish  ailUrs,  from  consulting  the 
apocryphal  books,  among  which  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  particu- 
lariy  valuable.  To  these  may  be  added  the  writhigs  of  Philo,  Josephus 
and  the  Tislmndiala.  Further,  a  judiek>us  comparison  of  the  notions  tha, 
obtained  among  ancient,  and  comparatively  uncultivated  nations,  with  those 
entertained  by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  wiU.  from  their  similitude,  enable  ua 
to  enter  more  flilly  into  the  meanhur  of  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  many 
pleasing  illustrations  of  patriarchal  Ofe  and  manners  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  writings  of  Homer  snd  Hesiod  with  the  accounts  given  by 
Moses.  The  Iliad,  lor  instance,  illustrates  Abraham's  manner  ofdividing 
the  sacrifice.**  The  patriarchal  hosphalitv  Is  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
Odyssey  .»•  How  early  a  belief  hi  the  ministry  of  angels  obtained  among  the 


heathen  nationi^  is  evident  from  comparing  the  account  of  Hesiod««  wMh 
that  of  Moses ;»  and  it  fhmishes  an  additional  proof  to  the  many  others 
which  have  been  collected  by  learned  men,  to  show  that  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  was  tradidonally  derived,  though  with  Itmumerable  corrup- 
tions,  from  the  Hebrews. 

Finally,  if  to  these  sources  we  add  an  acquaintance  with  the  modem  cus- 
toms and  manners  which  prevail  In  the  East,  aa  they  are  related  by  travel- 
lers of  approved  character,  we  shall  have  a  sure  and  easy  access  lo  the 
knowledge  of  sacred  antiquities :  for,  aa  the  Orientals,  from  their  tenacious 
adherence  to  old  usages,  are  not  lively  to  differ  materially  from  their 
ancestors, »•  we  have  no  very  great  reason  to  be  spprehensive,  from  com- 
paring the  msnners,  Ac  of  the  modern  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  with  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  we  should 
attribute  customs  to  them  which  never  obtained  among  them.  Where, 
toideed,  any  new  nssge  does  exist  among  the  Orientals,  It  may  be  discovered 
without  much  difliculty  by  men  of  learning  and  penetration.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  therefore.  Is  not  a  little  facilitated  by  the  perusal  of 
the  voy  sges  and  travels  of  those  who  have  explored  the  East.  Ajnong  these 
valuable  contributors  to  the  promotion  of  Biblical  science,  the  names  of 
D'Anrieux,  Blaundrell,  Thompson,  Chardin,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  Pocock, 
NIebuhr,  Seetsen,  Dr.  E.  D.  Cbrke,  Lord  Valentia,  Walpole,  Ouseley, 
Morier,  Ught,  Russel,  Chateaubriand,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Belzonl, 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  Sir  R.  K.  Porier  and  otners,  are 
justly  celebrated :  but  as  many  of  their  works  are  voluminous  and  costly, 
various  writers  have  judiciously  applied  themselves  to  selecting  and 
arranging  the  most  material  passagea  of  their  travels,  which  are  calculated 
to  elucidate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  this  department  of  sacred  literature, 
ihe  compilations  of  Harmer,  Biirder,  and  the  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  are  particularly  disdnguished.  Of  these  works,  as  well  as  of 
the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  the  reader  will  find  a  notice  in 
the  BiBUOORAPHiCAXi  AppaNDix  to  the  second  Volume. 

3.  Intimately  connected  with  history  and  chronology  is  an- 
cient Geography,  especially  that  of  Palestine  and  the  neiffh- 
boaringr  countries ;  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  universally 
confessed,  tends  to  illustrate  almost  innumerable  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  principal  sources  of  sacred  geography  are 
the  ScriptUTes  themselves,  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  other 
writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  different  countries  mentioned 
in  the  Bible ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  Toya&fcs  and 
travels  of  Chardin,  Seetzen,*'  and  others,  mentioned  above, 
who  have  explored  the  East,  and  whose  narratives  contain 
many  very  happy  elucidations  of  the  physical  and  political 
geography  of  tiie  Bible. — ^These  sources  have  been  drligently 
consulted  by  most  of  the  learned  men  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  illustration  of  this  important  topic.    The 

Principal  works  on  sacred  ffeography  are  those  ot  Bocbart, 
lichaelis,  Spanheim,  Reland,  and  Wells.i^ 

4.  Next  to  History  and  Geo^phy,  Gbitsalooy  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  study  or  the  Sacred  Writings.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity  cannot  be  correctly,  if  at  ail  under- 

1*  Schnlsil  Compendium  Archcologia  Hebraicse,  Prolegomena,  p.  xvU. 
Bauer,  Ilerm.  Sacr.  p,  276. 

>•  Homeri  Ilias,  lib.  i.  v.  460,  461.  compared  with  Gen.  xv.  9,  10.  Mr. 
Trollope  has  happily  applied  the  Homeric  expressions  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  about  four  hundred  instances,  in  his  valuable  edition  of 
Homer  vrith  fioglish  Notes.    London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t*  Gen.  xviii.  6— &  compared  with  the  Odyssey,  lib.  xlv.  v.  71—76.419 
—430. 

i«  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  i.  v.  130—136.  &•  Gen.  xxxil.  1,  2. 

«•  "The  manners  of  the  East,"— it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  modem  oriental  travellers,— "  amidst  all  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  religion,  are  still  the  same.  They  are  living  impressions  from  an 
original  mould ;  and,  at  every  step,  some  object,  some  idiom,  some  dress, 
or  some  custom  of  common  life,,  remhids  the  traveller  of  ancient  times ; 
and  confirms,  above  all,  the  beautv,  the  accuracy,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
language  and  history  of  the  Bible."  Morier's  Second  Journey  through 
Persia.    Pref.p.  viii.  ,  ^ 

"  The  result  of  M.  Seetzen's  researches^  which  were  undertaken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Palestine  Association  for  hivestigating  the  present  state 
of  the  Holy  Land,  was  published  in  a  thin  quario  tract,  entitled  "A  brief 
Account  of  the  Countries  adjoining  the  I^ake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan,  and 
the  Dead  Sea."  Bath  and  London,  1810.  Manv  places  in  Palestine,  psrticu- 
larly  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  in  great  degree  unlcnown,  are  satJsfao* 
torilydescribed  in  this  little  tract. 

>•  The  writings  of  the  above  noticed  geMraphers  and  travellers  have 
been  consulted  for  the  Summary  of  Bibucaf  Geography  and  AntiquiUe^ 
found  In  the  second  volume  of  this  Work. 
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stood,  unless  the  ^nealogy  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  descent 
from  Abraham  and  David,  be  distinctly  traced.  This  is 
obvious  from  the  prophecies,  which,  ages  before  his  advent, 
determined  the  line ot  his  descent;  and  left  nothing  to  chance 
or  imposture  on  the  important  subject  of  the  promised  seed, 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  '^  bruise  the  serpent^s  head,' 
and  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself,  once  offered,  was  to  make 
a  full  and  perfect  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Many  neat  flrenealoffical  tables  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
earlier  and  larger  editions  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  treatises  on  this  subject  are  noticed  in  the  Bibuoora- 
PHicAL  Appendix. 

of  knowledge  is  Natural  History  ;  by  which  alone  many, 
otherwise  obscure,  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  explained. 
Thus,  frequent  direct  mention  is  made  of  animals,  trees, 
plants,  and  precious  stones;  sometimes  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses sentiments  either  in  allusion  to,  or  by  metaphors  taken 
from,  some  fact  in  natural  history ;  and  sometimes  characters 
are  described  in  allusion  to  natural  objects ;  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  these,  we  cannot  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
characters  intended.  Much  information  concerning  this  im- 
portant topic  may  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  oriental 
travellers  already  mentioned,  and  especially  those  of  Shaw, 
Russell,  Hassel9ubt,  Forskal,  and  Niebuhr.  The  most 
successful  investigations  of  this  interesting  topic  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Bochart,  Celsius,  Scheuchzer,  Pro- 
fessor Paxton,  and  especially  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanis,  of  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

6.  Lastly,  in  perusing  the  sacred  volume,  the  attentive 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  wi^  allusions  to  Philosophi- 
cal Notions  and  Sects,  as  well  as  to  certain  branches  of 
learning,  which  were  cultivated  by  'the  nations  or  people 
therein  mentioned :  it  is  impossible  fully  to  apprehend  the 
force,  propriety,  and  beau^  of  these  allusions  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  notions,  &c.  referred  to.  A  short  sketch 
of  the  principal  Jewish  sects  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  work ;  but  the  only  writer,  to  the  best  of  the  author's 
recollection,  who  has  discussed  this  subject  in  a  separate 
treatise,  is  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Professor  Buddeus, 
in  his  IntroducHo  ad  HiHoriam  PhiSsopMaB  HebrsKrum^  Hake^ 
1720,  8vo. ;  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself.  The 
philosophical  notions  which  obtained  among  the  Jews  are 
also  incidentally  treated  in  most  of  the  larger  commentaries, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  those  works  which  profess  to  be 
Introductions  to  the  Bible. 


$9.   ON  OOBfMENTARIKS. 

I.  Difereni  elawtet  of  Cwmmentariet. — 11.  Mature  o/SchoUa. — 
m.  Commentariea^'^ty.  Modem  vernoru  and  paraphreue; 
— V.  HomiUe; — YLCollectiono  of  ob$ervaHona  on  Holy  Writ. 
— Vn.  The  utility  and  advantage  of  Commentarieo, — VIII. 
Ifeoign  to  be  kept  in  viev,  vhen  contuUing  them^ — JX,  Ruleo 
for  conouUing  Commeniariet  to  the  beot  advantage, 

^  I.  The  labours  of  expositors  and  commentators  have  been 
divided  into  various  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
different  works  ;  for,  although  few  confine  themselves  to  one 
method  of  interpretation,  exclusively,  yet  each  generally  has 
some  predominant  character,  by  wnicn  he  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished.   Thus,  some  are, 

1.  Wholly  Spiritual  or  Figurative  /  as  Cocceius,  and  those 
foreign  commentatora  who  have  followed  his  untenable  system, 
viz.  that  the  Scripture  is  eveiy  where  to  be  taken  in  thfr  fullest 
sense  it  will  admit;  and  in  our  own  countiy.  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Haw- 
ker, and  some  minor  writers. 

2.  Literal  and  Critical ;  such  are  Ainsworth,  Wetstein,  Dr. 
Blayney,  Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  snd  Whitby,  Calmet,  Chais, 
Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Wall,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  others. 

8.  Wholly  Practical  f  as  Musculus,  Zuingle,  Baxter,  Heniy, 
Ostervald,  Dr.  Fawcett,  the  «  Reformer's  Bible,  &c.  dec 

4.  Those  who  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical  obser- 
vations :  such  axe  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Bbbop  Mant  and 
Dr.  D'Oyly,  Poole,  Scott,  M.  Martin,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson, 
dec.  on  the  entire  Bible,  and  the  paraphrases  of  Pyle,  and  of  Mr. 
Orton,  on  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  8. 
ClariLe  and  Pyle,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Benson,  Dr. 
Macknight,  Mr.  Gilpin,  dec  dec 


A  more  correct  classification  of  expository  writings  may 
be  into  Scholia^  Perpetual  Jinnotationg,  Commentanes^  and 
Paraphrases;  whose  united  design  is,  to  lead  their  readers  to 
the  rif  ht  understanding  of  the  author  whom  they  undertake 
to  explain.  Hence  their  province  is,  to  illustrate  obscuxe 
passaffes,  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions,  to  obviate 
difficulties,  whether  verbal  or  rea/,  and,  in  short,  to  remove 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers  ofthe  Bible. 

II.  Scholia  are  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  sacred 
writers ;  whose  authors,  termed  sckohasts^  particularly  aim  at 
brevity.  In  this  kind  of  expository  writings,  obscure  words 
and  phrases  are  explained  by  such  as  are  more  clear ;  figura- 
tive by  such  as  are  proper;  and  the  genuine  force  of  each  word 
and  phrase  is  pointed  out.  Further,  the  allusions  to  ancient 
manners  and  customs  are  illustrated,  and  whatever  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  sacred  writer  from  history  or  geog^ranhy 
is  carefully  concentrated,  and  concisely  expressed.-  nor  aoes 
the  scholiast  fail  to  select  and  introduce  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  various  readings,  whose  excellence,  antiquity, 
and  genuineness,  to  the  best  of  his  judgn^ent,  give  them  a 
claim  tol)e  noticed.  The  discordant  interpretations  of  difficult 
passages  are  stated  and  examined,  and  the  most  probable  one 
IS  pomted  out,  but  without  exhibiting  the  grounds  of  the 
exposition.  These  various  topics,  however,  are  rather  touched 
upon,  than  treated  at  length :  though  no  material  passages 
are  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  left  unnoticed,  yet  some  veiY 
obscure  and  difficult  passages  are  left  to  be  discussed  ana 
expounded  by  more  teamed  men.  Such  was  the  method, 
accordins  to  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  composed  their 
scholia  for  illustrating  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and  the 
same  mode  has  been  adopted  by  those  Christian  writers  who 
have  written  scholia  on  the  Bible.^ 

III.  The  various  topics,  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
scholiast,  are  also  discussed,  but  more  at  length,  by  Commenta- 
tors ;  whose  observations  form  a  series  of  continuous  anno- 
tations on  the  sacred  writers,  and  who  point  out  more  clearly 
the  train  of  their  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  then 
expressions,  and  all  the  various  readings  which  are  of  any 
importance.  The  commentator,  therefore,  not  only  furnishes 
summaries  of  the  argument,  but  also  resolves  the  expressions 
of  his  author  into  their  several  parts,  and  shows  in  what 
respects  they  agree,  as  w:ell  as  where  they  are  apparently  at 
variance.  He  ^rther  weighs  and  examines  different  passages, 
that  admit  of  different  interpretations ;  and  while  he  offers 
his  own  views,  he  confirms  them  by  proper  arguments  or 
proofs,  and  solves  any  doubts  which  may  attend  his  own 
interpretation.  Further,  a  judicious  commentator  will  avoid 
all  prolix,  extraneous,  and  unnecessary  discussions,  as  well 
as  far-fetched  explanations,  and  will  bring  every  philological 
aid  to  bear  upon  passages  that  are  in  any  degree  difficult  or 
obscure.  Commentators  oufAi  not  to  omit  a  single  passage 
that  possesses  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  though  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  many,  who  expatiate  tery  copiously  on 
the  more  easy  passages  of  Scripture,  while  they  scarcely 
touch  on  those  which  are  really  difficult,  if  they  do  not 
altogether  omit  to  treat  of  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  com- 
mentator's province  to  remove  every  difficulty  that  can  impede 
the  biblical  reader,  and  to  produce  whatever  can  facilitate  his 
studies,  by  rendering  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writings  more 
clear  and  easy  to  be  apprehended. 

IV.  A  peculiar  and  important  method  of  exposition  is  that 
of  Modern  Versions  and  Paraphrases.  Neither  can  be 
properly  executed  unless  their  authors  have  previously  mas- 
tered the  book  or  passage  which  they  intena  to  translate  or 
paraphrase,  and  are  well  versed  in  the  language.  Versions 
of  different  books  and  with  different  designs  should  not  all 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  plan. 

1.  A  Version  is  the  rendering  fully,  perspicuously,  and 
faithfully,  of  the  words  and  ideas  of  an  author  into  a  dif- 
ferent language  firom  that  which  he  used.  The  properties  of 
a  good  version  are^— correctness  and  fidelity  in  expressing  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  presented,  the  figures, 
order,  connection,  and  mode  of  writing;  yet  without  oeing 
always  literal  and  expressing  word  for  word.    Further,  it 

1  Somewhat  almilar  to  Scholia  are  the  Quettiotu  or  Inquiries  cancerniiv 
particular  books  of  Scripture  which  were  composed  bj  ancient  eccleoas- 
tical  writers:  thej  dUfer  from  Scholia  in  this  respect,  that  questions  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  lynsideration  of  wme  difficult  passaces  only, 
whose  meaninf  was  at  that  thne  an  object  of  discussion,  while  It  is  the 
design  of  Scliolia  to  notice  every  difficult  or  obscure  passage  with  breriigp 
and  perspicuity.  Augustine,  among  other  biblical  treatisea,  wrote  two 
books  of  Quastiones  EvangeUuBf  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Lake. 
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should  be  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which 
the  tranalator  is  using,  and  at  the  same  time  be  perspicuous 
and  flowing. 

In  reference  to  yeTsions  it  may  be  inquired,  1.  Under  what 
circumstances  it  may  be  lawful  to  depart  from  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  original  author  1  (There  are  words,  nffures, 
and  modes  of  construction,  which  cannot  be  literally  ex- 
pressed in  a  different  language.)  3.  'Whether  the  Hebraic 
construction  is  to  be  retained!  It  seems  by  no  means  proper, 
that  the  peculiar  manner  of  an  ancient  author  should  be 
entirely  ooliterated ;  much  less,  that  a  different  manner  be 
obtruded  upon  him.  3.  Whether  the  technical  terms  which 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  changed  for  others. 

S.  A  Paraphrase  is  the  expression,  in  greater  extedt,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  author ;  in  which  is  inserted  what^ 
ever  is  nece^ary  to  explain  the  connection  and  exhibit  the 
sense :  so  that  what  is  obscure  is  thus  rendered  moreperspi- 
cuous,  in  one  continued  and  unbroken  narrative.  Froviaed 
ihe  integrity  of  his  author*s  sense  be  observed^  the  paraphrast  is 
at  liberty  to  abridge  what  is  narrated  at  length,  to  enlarge  on 
what  is  written  with  brevity,  to  supply  supposed  omissions, 
to  fill  up  chasms,  to  illustrate  obscure  and  apparently  in- 
volved passages,  by  plain,  clear,  and  neatly  turned  ex- 
pressions, to  connect  passages  which  seem  too  far  asunder, 
or  not  disposed  in  order  either  of  time  or  subject,  and  to  ar- 
range the  whole  in  a  regular  series.  These,  indeed,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  important  liberties,  not  to  be  taken  with  the 
Scriptures  by  any  paraphrast  without  the  utmost  caution,  and 
even  then  only  in  ttie  most  sparin?  manner. 

Paraphrases  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Rambach,* 
and  other  writera  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  into  two 
classes— Aiitoriea/  and  textual.  In  the  former  class  of  para- 
phrases, the  argument  of  a  book  or  chapter  is  pureued  histo- 
rically ;  and  the  paraphrast  endeavoura  to  give  his  author's 
meamng  in  perepicuous  language.  In  the  latter  instance, 
the  paraphrast  assumes,  as  it  were,  the  person  of  the  sacred 
writer,  closely  pursues  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  aims 
at  expressing  every  word  and  phrase,  though  in  circumscribed 
limits,  yet  in  terms  that  are  both  clear  and  obvious  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  his  readers.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  a  para- 
phrase is  the  most  difficult  species  of  expository  writing ; 
and,  as  the  number  of  paraphrasts  on  tne  Scriptures  is, 
comparatively,  small  (probably  from  this  circumstance),  the 
ingenious  classification  of  them  proposed  by  Rambach  is 
not  sufficiently  important  to  render  it  necessary  that  we 
should  form  them  into  a  separate  class  of  interpretere.  It  is 
of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  Bible  readere,  when  purchas- 
ing works  of  this  description,  that  they  select  those  which 
are  nei^er  too  prolix  nor  too  expensive,  and  whose  authora 


who,  **  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  while  they  ex- 
press  themselves  in  clear  and  perepicuous  terms,  show  them- 
selves to  be  well  skilled  both  in  tne  theoij  ana  application 
of  sound  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  who  have 
diligenUy  availed  themselves  of  every  internal  and  external 
aid  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writere. 

The  utility  of  both  vereions  and  paraphrases  is  great ;  but 
neither  can  superaede  the  necessity  oi  more  extended  and 
minute  interpretation. 

y.  HoMiLixs  are  another  kind  of  interpretation  in  which 
either  larger  portions  of  Scripture  or  single  texts  are  explained 
and  practically  applied  to  the  several  purposes  of  instruction, 
admonition,  or  consolation ;  and  properly  destined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church.  Homilies  answered  to  our  discourses  on 
detached  texts  of  Scripture,  but  they  were  filled  with  pious 
fables  and  the  philosophy  of  the  times  when  their  authora 
lived.  The  best  homilies  extant  are  those  of  Origen  and 
Chrysostom. 

Vl.  Closely  allied  to  commentaries  are  the  collections  of 
Obskrvations  illustrative  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which 
have  been  formed  of  late  yeare,  and  require  to  be  consulted 
with  similar  cautions,  and  in  the  same  manner.  These  books 
of  observations  are  either  grammatical  and  philological,  or 
miscellaneous;  sometimes  uiey  discuss  only  a  few  passages 
which  are  peculiarly  difficult  and  obscure,  and  sometimes 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  grammatical  and  philological 
commentary,  following  the  order  of  the  sacred  nooks.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  reference,  we  have  classed 
them  with  expositions  of  the  Bible :  of  the  best  editions  of 

t  RambacbU  InttltutloDM  Hermenentie*.  pp.  706^  707. 


all  these,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  in  the  Biblio 
GRAPHICAL  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II.  Chap 
y.  Sections  II.  and  HI.,  occasionally  interapersed  with  con 
cise  bibliographical  and  critical  observations.' 

VII.  Opinions  widely  different  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  utility  ana  advantage  resulting  from  commen- 
taries, annotations,  and  other  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Wrii>- 
ings.  By  some,  who  admire  nothing  but  their  own  medi- 
tations, and  who  hold  all  human  helps  in  contempt,  commen- 
taries are  despised  altogether,  as  tending  to  found  our  faith  on 
the  opinions  of  men  rather  than  on  the  divine  oracles :  while 
othera,  on  the  contrary,  trusting  exclusively  to  the  expositions 
of  some  favourite  commentatora,  receive  as  infallible  what- 
ever views  or  opinions  they  may  choose  to  deliver,  as  their 
expositions  of  tne  Bible.  The  safest  way  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  othera,  is  to  take  the  middle  path,  and  occasionally  to 
avail  ouraelves  of  the  laboura  of  commentatora  and  expositore, 
while  we  diligentiy  investigfate  the  Scriptures  for  ouraelves, 
vnthout  relyinff  exclusively  on  our  own  wisdom,  or  being 
fascinated  by  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  name. 

The  late  eminent  divine  and  theological  tutor.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, was  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be  firet  read 
and  studied  without  a  commentary ;  but  his  advice  was  ad- 
dressed to  students  who  were  previously  acquainted  with  the 
originals :  and  though  the  design  of  the  present  work  is  to 
facilitate  to  studious  inquirera  theunderetandingof  the  Scrip- 
tures, yet  the  author  presumes  not  to  suppose  that  his  laboure 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  commentaries ;  or  that  he  can 
furnish  them  with  all  that  information  which  rendere  such 
works  desirable  to  the  generality  of  Bible  readere.  A  sen- 
sible writer  has  observed,  that  the  Bible  is  a  learned  book, 
not  only  because  it  is  written  in  the  learned  languages,  but 
also  as  containing  sdlusions  to  various  facts,  circumstances, 
or  customs  of  antiouity,  which,  to  a  common  and  unlettered 
reader,  reonire  explanation.  So  far,  indeed,  as  relates  to  the 
way  of  salvation,  '*  he  that  runs  may  read  :**  but  there  are 
many  important  points,  if  not  of  the  firat  importance,  in  which 
we  may  properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  laooure  of  inquirera 
who  have  preceded  us;  especially  in  clearing  difficulties, 
answering  objections,  and  reconciling  passages  which  at  first 
sight  appear  contradictory. 

Turtner,  '*  the  Bible  is  a  large  book,  and  we  are  under  no 
small  obligations  to  those  who  have  collated  its  different 
parts, — the  New  Testament  with  the  Old, — the  prophetic 
with  tlie  historical  books,  &c.;  and  to  reject  their  assistance, 
in  making  the  Scriptures  their  own  interpreter,  is  to  throw 
away  the  laboura  of  many  ages.  As  well  mi^ht  we  reject 
all  our  historians,  and  insist  on  believing  nothing  but  what 
we  derive  immediately  from  state  papers,  original  records, 
or  other  documents,  on  which  all  history  is  founded.''  Once 
more,  ^*  the  Bible  is  intended  as  a  directory  for  our  faith  and 
practice.  Now  to  have  an  experienced  friend  who  has  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  perusing  it  with  patient  study  and  hum- 
ble prayer,-— to  have  such  a  friend  at  hand,  to  point  out  in 
every  chapter  what  may  be  useful  or  important,  and  espe- 
cially to  disclose  its  latent  beauties,  may  be  no  less  desirable 
and  useful,  than  it  is,  when  travelling  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  have  with  us  a  companion  who  nas  pas^ea  the  same 
route,  and  is  acquainted  both  with  the  road,  and  with  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  granted,  however,  that 
there  are  extremes ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  wrong  to  place 
irr^lieii  confidence  in  commentatora  than  it  is  to  treat 
them  with  contempt :  to  derive  advantage  from  them,  we 
should  treat  them  as  commentatora  oniy,  and  not  as  inspired 
writere."' 

VIII.  The  Use  to  be  made  of  interpretere  and  commen- 
tatora is  twofold  :— 

First,  thtU  ve  may  acquire  from  them  a  method  of  inter* 
preting  the  Scriptures  correctly. 

It  Is  not  tuffleient  that  we  be  enabled  rlghtlj  to  understand  the  Bible  our- 
selves,  but  li  is  essentially  necessary  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the 
sacred  office  should  be  able  to  explain  it  with  facility,  and  aluo  to  coinmu> 
nicate  its  sense  and  meaning  with  perspicuity  to  others.  As,  however,  Uiis 
faculty  is  not  to  be  attained  merely  by  studying  rules  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  habitual  and  constant  practice  must  be  superadded ;  and 
it  will  further  prove  of  singular  advantsge  to  place  before  us  some  good 
expositors,  as  models  for  our  imitadon.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desi- 
rable object,  we  must  not  accumulate  and  read  every  interpreter  or  com- 
mentator  indueriminately,  but  should  select  one  or  two,  or  a/eto  at  most, 
of  acknowledged  character  for  learning  and  piety ;  and  by  freauent  peru- 
sal of  them,  as  well  as  by  studying  their  manner  of  expounding,  should 

•  Arigler,  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  256—263.  EmestI,  Tiistit  Interp. 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  278—286.  Moms  (Acroaaes,  toin.  ii.  pp.  2f>l— 340.)  has  given 
a  detailed  accountjof  the  various  kinds  of  conunentanes  and  commentalort. 

a  The  Christian  Readex^i  Guide,  by  Thomas  WUIiaina.  Part  L  p.  83: 
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endaaTour  to  form  oartelvM  after  them,  until  we  are  completelj  masten 
of  their  raettuxL    Bat  the  readiog  of  commeniaries  will  Airther  aaaist  ua, 

Sbcoitdlt,  to  under$tand  vhatever  patMaget  appear  to  tu  to 
be  difficult  and  obocure. 

It  ifl  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many  fMUBsagea  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ing* both  difficult  and  obscure,  in  consequence  of  the  rarioua  times  when 
the  difTcrent  boolcs  were  written,  the  different  topics  of  which  they  treat, 
and  their  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  dec  The  helps,  by  which  most  of 
these  difficuities  may  be  removed,  have  already  been  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  present  worlc  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  solitary  and  onas- 
■isted  researches  even  of  the  moat  learned  expositor  are  adequate  to  the 
removal  of  every  difficulty,  or  to  the  elucidation  of  every  obscurity,  or  that 
he  is  not  liable  to  miiitake  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penman.  By  the  united 
iabonra,  however,  of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  of  different  ages  and 
countriea,  we  are  put  in  possession  of  accumuiated  information  reuUivc  to 
the  Bible  ;  so  that  we  mav  derive  large  accessions  of  important  Icnowledge 
from  the  judicunu  use  or  the  writings  of  commentators  and  expositors. 

IX.  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  avail  oarselves  of  their 
Taloable  labours  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  following  hints 
are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  :— 

1.  fFe  ohould  take  care  that  the  reading  of  commentaioro 
doeo  not  draw  uo  away  from  otudying  the  Scriptureo  for  our- 
eelveo,  from  inveotigating  their  real  meaning,  and  meditating 
on  their  important  content*. 

This  would  be  to  fhistrate  the  very  design  for  which  commentaries  are 
written,  namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us  arwht  where  we  are 
In  danger  of  &llinc  into  error,  to  remove  doubts  and  difficulties  which  we 
are  ourselves  unable  to  solve,  to  reconcile  apparently  contradictory  pas- 
sagesL  and,  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever  is  obscure  or  unintelligibfe  to 
ua.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  no  commentators  should  be  consulted 
until  we  have  previously  investigated  the  Sacred  Writings,  for  ourselvesyi 
malcing  use  of  every  grammatical  and  historical  help,  comparing  the  scope, 
context,  parallel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  4tc. ;  and  even  then  com- 
mentaries should  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what 
was  not  sufficiently  clear,  or  of  removing  our  doubts.  This  method  of 
studying  the  sacred  volume  will,  unquestionably,  prove  a  slow  one:  but 
the  student  will  proceed  with  certainty  ;  and,  if  he  nave  patience  and  reso- 
lution enough  to  persevere  in  it,  he  wiu  ultimately  attain  greater  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  than  those  who,  disregarding  this 
method,  shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assistances  of  other  kmds.  From 
the  mode  of  study  here  recommended  many  advantages  will  result  In  the 
first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  accustomed  to  habits  of  meditation : 
without  which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  attain  even  a  moderate,  much 
less  a  profound,  Icnowledge  of  the  Bible ;— secondly,  those  truths  will  be 
more  readilv  as  well  as  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  which  have 
thus  been  "  marlced,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested"  in  the  mind  by  silent 
thought  and  reflection ;— and,  thirdlv,  by  pursuing  this  method,  we  shall 
perceive  our  own  progress  in  sacred  literature  more  readily,  than  if  (like 
idle  drones  in  a  bee-hive)  we  devour  and  exhaust  the  stores  provided  by 
the  care  and  labour  of  others.* 

2.  fFe  ohould  not  inconriderately  aooent  to  the  interpretation 
of  any  expooitor,  or  commentator,  or  yield  a  blind  and  oervile 
obedience  to  hio  authority. 

The  canon  given  by  Saint  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  21.}— Prove  all  thingo,  hold 
'aot  that  tehteh  it  good—'iB  therefore  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice ; 
_  it  since  no  man  is  an  infallible  Judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  not  only 
the  expositions  given  by  commentators  onght  to  be  carefully  examined,  but 
we  should  also  particularly  investigate  the  proofs  by  which  they  support 
tlieir  interpretations,  ^influenced  by  the  celebrity  of  their  names,  the 
semblance  of  Inifrmiry  nii,1  smv.  Isf,  the  appearance  of  learning,  or  the 
oxcollentw  ojf  .<  p'  ^^  -  /,  >  4  '^ '  u  l  i  u^  m  h  r .  »rs,  in  fact,  are  witnesses,  not  judges : 
their  auihorirv  r.^  n-  r.K  tnuiiiN.  ninldoes  not  surpass  the  sphere  of  human 
belief    But  ' -i^r  rn^.i,  r^:<i.;lusively,  commentators  of  a  particular 

scAoef,  to  wt  i'^'rli:i|:i-  .ii itched,  and  to  whose  opinions  we  sub- 

scribe ;  and  » i ;  i  e  f  ^^  ^^ .  h  1 1  lose  who  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines 

are  to  be  rei  i  >.  i  itt-  iir'nir'^t  suspicion,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  alto- 
gether disrej  .i  i  i"  /:.  n  ^  riM-y  n^.ttneiimea  contain  valuable  and  important  hints 

lor  the  eluci< ! i    i  >  lirtit^  Eilt  nnn^^n^es  of  Scripture.    That  he  may  not  be 

misunderstoi >'i,  it i  <-  1 1 j c  bu r  wi I [  <■  is r^lAin  himself^  bv  a  single  example.  The 
variety  of  erronroiin  ihroftifierti  n^fUons,  asserted  in  different  puolications 
by  the  late  Dr  Pri^iftlfiy^  \im  iii«rly  excited  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  afl, 
who  cherish  h  r'Tnnl  i^nt  v^  i,mi  rh,  v  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar doctrine'  ^i  rhn  {  pensation :  so  that  any  theological  or 
expository  wriiinya,  Xnmaug  ^^  .»^e,  are  by  them  received  with  caution, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  exsmination.  His  "  Nidea  on  all  the 
Booka  of  Scripture"  are,  nevertheless,  well  vrorthy  of  being  consulted : 
for  "  though  the  Doctor  keeps  his  own  creed  (ttnilartanisni)  continuaDy 
In  view,  especlallv  when  considering  those  texts  which  other  religious 
people  adduce  in  nvonr  of  theirs,  vet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable 
notes  and  obsenratk>ns,  particularly  on  the  philooephy,  natural  hiolory, 

1  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  XZ  Steph.  Oausseni  DIssertatio  de  Ratkme 
Btttdii  Theologici,  pp.^  26.    Dr.  Henry  Owen's  IMrections  for  young  Stu- 
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dent&  in  DIvtoity,  p.  37.  6ih  edit 

•  C.  D.  Beckil  Monqgi 
menti,  pars  1.  pp.  174, 176. 
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geographyj  and  ekronohgy  of  the  BcrlpCiirM ;  and  to  these  sabjects  few 
men  in  Europe  were  better  qualified  to  do  justice."* 

8.  The  beot  commentators  and  interpretere  only  are  to  be 
read. 

So  numerous  are  the  commentaries  at  present  extant  on  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  to  notice  them  all  would  require  a  distinct  volume.  Not  to 
mention  the  magnitude  of  their  coot,  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  tundng  over 
and  examining  such  a  multitude  of^  massy  volnmes,  is  sufficient  to  deter 
any  one  from  the  study  of  them ;  snd  must  necessarily  prevent  an  inge- 
nious student  from  deriving  any  real  advantaae.  For  tne  perplexity  of 
mind,  arising  firom  so  great  a  variety  of  conflicting  opiniona,  will  either  dis- 
gust nim  altogether  with  sacred  studies,  or  he  will  so  bewilder  blmseH  tbat 
he  will  not  be  able  to  determine  which  to  follow  or  embrace. 

Although  the  more  ancient  commentators  and  expositora  did  not  possess 
those  peculiar  facilities  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures^  with  which  we  are 
now  ha[ipily  favoured,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  ahosether  despised  by  those, 
who  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  consult  them^  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  the  time  when,  and  the  authors  by  whom,  parocokr  expositions 
of  certain  passagea  were  first  introduced.  The  more  ancient  interprecen^ 
being  coeval  or  neariy  ao  with  Ura  sacred  writers,  and  akso  living  in  the 
neighbouring  countriea,  are  thua  rendered  good  evidence,  for  the  received 
sense  of  certain  words  in  their  day.  Hence  the  Jewa  tk-eqoentiv  throw 
much  light  on  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  usages,  ss  may  be  seen 
Ui  the  extracts  from  their  writings  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger 
commentaries;  and  in  Uke  manner  the  Greek  fotbers,  the  value  of  whose 
laboura  it  has  been  the  fashion  unduly  to  depreciste,  are  excellent  evidence 
for  the  meaning  attached  to  Greek  words,  panic  ularlv  In  controversies 
relating  to  the  oeit^  of  Jesua  Christ,  the  reaTity  and  efficacy  of  hia  atone- 
ment, &c.  And  since  there  are  oome  espooitiont  of  very  important  pas* 
sages,  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  expositors,  k>oth  ancient  and  modem,  ore 
agreed^  these  have  a  high  claim  to  our  attention.^ 

The  more  ancient  interpreters  erred  in  mingling  too  msnv  doctrinsl 
discussions  in  their  expositions;  in  intmducing  too  much  of  nistorj  and 
archieolMy,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  investigating  too  exclusively  the  axvuments  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Modem  interpreters,  on  the  contrary,  have  erred,  In  too  fre- 
quentiy  and  copiously  diaputing  about  the  events  of  Scripture,  and  also  in 
applying  ao  extensively  to  morals  the  passages  whkh  tnev  undertook  to 
elucidate.  For  although  the  methods  of  exposition  msy  Se  different,  ss 
authors  have  different  objects  in  view,  yet  the  office  of  the  critic,  the  inter- 
preter, the  theologian,  and  the  popular  teacher,  ought  never  to  be  cod> 
rounded.' 

Of  the  more  modem  commentators,  the  beat  only  must  be  selecte<^ 
whom  we  may  conault  as  guides :  and  those  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  commentators,  who  are  most  deeply  furnished  with  the  requisite 
critical  skill ;  who  most  dillgenUy  investigate  the  literal  sense,  and  do  noC 
attempt  to  establiah  a  mystical  sense  until  the  literal  sense  is  most  clearty 
ascertained ;  who  do  not  servilelvisopy  the  remarka  of  preceding  com- 
mentators, but,  while  they  avail  themselves  of  every  help  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  elicit  what  appears  to  be  the  true  meaning^ 
and  support  it  by  such  clear  and  cogent  argumenta,  and  state  it  with  such 
perspicuity,  as  convinces  the  reader's  judgment  To  these  acquiremenia, 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  fo  add,  that  deep  yol  oober  viety  and  uprightnem 
are  inditpenaably  neee*9ary  to  a  commentator  on  Holy  Writ. 

On  the  subject  of  commentaries  it  is  an  excellent  advice  of  Bmesti's,* 
that  we  shall  find  considerable  advantage  in  making  memoranda  of  the  more 
difficult  passsges  of  the  Sacred  Wntinga,  wliich  have  been  variously  ex- 
plained by  expositors,  as  well  ss  of  those  in  which  there  Is  any  remarkable 
diversity  of  reading,  out  concerning  which  our  own  researches,  or  those 
of  others,  have  failed  in  procuring  satisfoctory  information.  Thus,  when- 
ever any  professedly  nete  commentary  falls  into  our  hands,  we  can  in  a 
short  time  ascertain  whether  it  contahia  any  thing  intrinsically  new  or 
valuable,  or  that  may  lead  ua  to  aacertain  the  genuine  sense  of  a  paasage. 
By  consulting  commentators  and  expositors  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be 
able  to  distinguish  ideas  of  things  firom  ideaa  of  sounds :  and,  thus  becominf 
habituated  to  the  investigation  and  comdderatioo  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
we  shall,  under  divine  teaching,  bs  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Scriptures. 

4,  Where  it  doeo  not  appear  that  either  ancient  or  modem 
interpretere  had  more  knowledge  than  oureelvee  reopecting 
particular  paoeageo  /  and  where  they  offer  only  cor^ecturee, — 
in  ouch  caeeo  their  expooitiont  ought  to  be  tubjected  to  a  otriet 
examination.  If  their  reaeont  are  then  found  to  be  vaUd,  we 
ehouldgive  our  aeoent  to  them:  but,  on  the  contrary^  if  they 
prove  to  be  false,  improbable,  and  inti{fficient,  they  muet  be 
altogether  rejected, 

6.  Lastly,  as  there  are  oome  commentariee  which  are  either 
wholly  compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  others,  or  which 
contain  observations  extracted  from  their  writings,  if  anything 
appear  confused  or  perplexed  in  such  commeniaries,  the  ort- 
ginal  sources  whence  they  were  compiled  must  be  referred  U, 
and  diligently  consulted. 


•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  ^leneral  Preface  to  voL  L  of  his  Commentaiy  on  t 
Bible,  p.  zi. 

«  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  801.    Turretln  de  Interp.  Sac  Scrip,  p.  8S3. 

•  Beckil  Monogrammata  Herm.  Nov.  Teat  p.  18i. 

•  loBlitutio  Interpretis  Nov!  TesCamentl,  part  iU.  cap.  ix.  f  41  p.  aW. 
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Haying  stated  and  illustrated  the  general  principles  of  in- 
terpretation in  the  precedingr  chapters,  it  remains  that  we 
show  in  what  manner  the  sense,  when  discovered,  is  to  be 
communicated,  expounded,  and  applied.  The  consideration 
of  this  topic  will  lead  us  to  notice  the  interpretation  of  the 
Figuraivee  and  the  Poetical  Language  of  the  Bible,  and  also 
the  interpretation  of  the  Spiritual  and  Typical^  Prophetical^ 
Doctrinalt  and  Moral  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretatioa  of  the  Promues  and  TlutateningB  contained  in  the 


Scriptures,  and  of  Passages  alleged  to  be  contradidorv^  together 
with  that  Inferentiai  Heiading,  and  that  Practical  MppUcation 
of  them  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  without  which  all 
knowledge  will  be  in  vain»  If,  indeed,  the  previous  investi- 
gation of  the  sense  of  Scripture  be  undertaken  with  those 
moral,  and  devout  qualifications  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  this  volume,'  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
we  can  lair  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON   THE   INTEBPRETATION   OF  THE    FIGURATIVE   LANOVAOE   OF   SCRIPTURE. 


FiotniATrrB  language  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ases  of  man- 
kind :  the  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  oe  used  for 
various  purposes :  and  thus  fiinirative  terms,  which  constitute 
the  beauty  of  language,  arose  from  its  poverty ;  and  it  is  still 
the  same  in  all  uncivilized  nations.  Hence  originated  the 
metaphorical  diction  of  the  Indians,  and  the  picture-writing 
of  the  Mexicans. 

The  Bible,  though  too  commonljr  regarded  as  containing 
only  lessons  of  morality  and  plain  statements  of  facts, 
abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  images,  and  with  every 
ornament  of  which  style  is  susceptib^.  Yet  these  very 
ornaments  are.  sometimes  occasions  of  difiiculty;  for  the 
books,  which  contain  the  revelations  of  God,  being  more  an- 
cient Uian  any  others  now  extant,  are  written  either  in  the 
language  used  by  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  a  language 
nearly  allied  to  it.  The  style  of  these  writings,  therefore, 
being  very  difierent  from  that  of  modem  compositions,  to  in- 
terpret them  exactly  as  they  are  usually  expounded,  is  with- 
out doubt  to  miv-interpret  them ;  accordingly,  persons  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  tne  primitive  lanjguages,  have,  by  that 
method  of  interpretation,  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  notions  unworthy  of  God :  and  thus  have  not 
only  exposed  these  venerable  writings  to  the  scorn  of  infidels, 
but  have  also  firamed  to  themselves  erroneous  notions  in  reli- 
gion.' To  prevent  similar  mistakes,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to 
render  more  delightful  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume  by  an 
explanation  of  its  figurative  language,  is  the  design  or  the 
present  chapter.  ' 

Figures,  m  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language, 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by  the  pas- 
sions. Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into  two  great 
^zasMy  figures  ofujords  tooA  figures  of  thought. 

Figures  of  Words  are  ususuly  termed  tropes^  and  consist 
in  the  advantageous  alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence,  from  its 
original  and  proper  signification  to  another  meaning;  as  in 
2  iSam.  xxiii.  3.  The  rock  of  Jsrael  spake  to  me.  Here  the 
trope  lies  in  the  werd  rock  which  is  changed  from  its  origi- 
naf  sense,  as  intending  one  of  the  strongest  works  and  most 
certain  shelters  in  nature ;  and  is  employed  to  signify,  that 
God,  by  his  faithfulness  and  power,  is  the  same  security  to 
the  soul  which  trusts  in  him,  as  the  rock  is  to  the  man  who 
builds  upon  it,  or  flees  for  safety  to  its  impenetrable  recesses. 
So,  in  Luke  xiii.  39.  our  Lord  speaking  of  Herod,  says  Go 
ye,  and  tell  that  fox .'  here  the  word  fox  is  divertea  from  its 
proper  meaning,  which  is  that  of  a  beast  of  prey  and  of  deep 
cunning,  to  denote  a  mischievous,  cmel,  and  crafty  tyrant ; 
and  the  application  of  the  tenn  gives  us  a  complete  iaea  of 
his  hypocrisy. 

The  other  class,  caUed  Figures  of  Thought,  supposes  the 

>  Pp.  18(L  187.  aupra. 

•  Ifaekmcht  on  the  BptaUea,  toL  tv.  Ho.,  or  foL  tI.  8vo.  MMjTili.  Met.  1. 
Co  the  rignt  loterpretatkn  of  ScrtpCure.  The  meteriale  of  this  chuMer 
•re  ftbrtdged  chiedj  from  Piofefleor  Dethe'e  edition  of  Oluvios**  Pbilo- 
bfle  Sftcrt,  lib.  H.  forming  the  whole  eecond  Tolame  of  that  elaboFBte 
woric  Bee  aleo  Jahn'e  Enchiridion  Hermeneutica  Oenerali^  cap.  iv. 
(De  Tropifl  Recte  Interpretandla,  pp.  101— 12B.X  end  Rambach*s  Inidtu. 
tlonee  Hermeneulica  tSacrm,  lib.  ifl.  c.  U.    De  Ado 
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words  to  be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  meaning,  and  the 
figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  £e  case  in 
exclamations,  apostrophes,  and  compansons,  where,  diough 
we  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  we  may  nevertheless  still  preserve 
the  same  figure  in  the  thought.  This  distinction,  however, 
Dr.  Blair  remarks,  is  of  no  grreat  use,  as  nothing  can  be  built 
upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of 
little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode 
of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we 
remember  that  figurative  language  always  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of  passion  ex- 
pressed in  our  stjle ;  and  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination, 
^nd  figures  of  passion^  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  or 
the  subject.' 

Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  technical  distinctions 
which  have  been  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we  shall 
first  offer  some  hints  by  which  to  ascertain  and  correctly 
interpret  the  tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings ;  and  in  the  followinff  sections  we  shall  notice  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  illustrated  ny  examples,  to  which  a  diligent 
reader  may  easily  subjoin  otiiers. 


SECTION  L 

OKNKRAL   OBSXRVATIONS  ON  TBI   UfTERPllXTATION  OF  TBORS 

Airo  rieuRKS. 

**  All  languages  are  more  or  less  figurative ;  but  they  are 
most  so  in  their  earliest  state.  Before  language  is  provided 
with  a  stock  of  words,  sufiicient  in  their  literu  sense  to  ex- 
press what  is  wanted,  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  use  of  words  beyond  the  literal  sense.  But  the  application, 
when  once  begun,  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of  neces- 
sity. The  imagination,  always  occupied  with  resemblances, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  figures,  disposes  men  to  seek  for 
figurative  terms,  where  they  might  express  tiiemselves  in 
literal  terms.  Figurative  language  presents  a  kind  of  picture 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  delights  while  it  instructs :  whence  its 
use,  though  more  necessary  when  a  language  is  poor  and 
uncultivated,  is  never  whoUy  laid  aside,  especialnr  in  the 
writings  of  orators  and  poets.^*^  The  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  highly  figurative,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament. 
For  this,  two  reasons  have  been  assigned ;  one  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  naturally  possessing  warm  and  vivid 
imaginations,  and  living  in  a  warm  and  fertile  climate,  sur- 
rounded by  o^jecte  equ^ly  beautiful  and  agreeable,  delight  in 
a  fiffurative  style  of  expression :  and  as  these  circumstances 
easily  impel  their  power  of  conoeivinflr  images,  they  fancy 
aimifitudes  which  are  sometimes  far  tetched,  and  which  to 
the  chastised  taste  of  European  readers  do  not  always  appear 
the  mo^  elegant    The  other  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  books 

•  Blair*i  Lectaree,  yol.  I.  p.  390. 

«  Biahop  Blanb'B  Leetiire%  part  iiL  p.  M^ 
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of  the  Old  Testament  ere  poetical ;  now  it  is  the  privilege  of 
a  poet  to  illustrate  the  productions  of  hia  mose«  and  to  render 
them  more  animated,  by  figrures  and  imaffes  drawn  from 
almost  everjr  subject  that  presents  itself  to  nts  imagination. 
Hence  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  other  ssctm  poets, 
abound  with  figures,  make  rapid  transitions  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, every  where  scattering  flowers,  and  adorning  their  poems 
with  metaphors,  the  real  teauty  of  which,  however,  can  onfy 
be  appreciated  by  being  acquainted  with  the  country  in  which 
the  sacred  poets  lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  also 
with  the  manners  of  the  inhabitanu  and  the  idioms  of  their 
language.  « 

The  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
discourses  and  speeches  of  our  Saviour,  are  not  less  figura- 
tive; **  and  numerous  mistakes  have  been  made  by  a  literal 
application  of  what  was  figuratively  meant.  When  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  *  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  the  Jews  understood  the  word  iemvk 
in  Its  natural  sense,  and  asked  him,  AVhether  he  could  raise 
again  in  three  days  what  had  taken  six-and-forty  yeare  to 
build  t  They  did  not  perceive  that  his  language  was  figu- 
rative, and  that  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.**' 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,.^},  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine what  is  really  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be  literal 
which  is  figurative,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Loid  and  the  Jews 
frequently  did,  or  lest  we  pervert  the  literal  meaning  of  words 
by  »  figurative  interpretation ;  and,  secondly ^  when  we  have 
ascertained  what  is  really  figurative,  to  interpret  it  correctly, 
and  deliver  its  true  sense.  For  this  pumose,  Ernesti  has 
given  it  the  following  general  rule  :^ We  may  ascertain 
whether  any  expression  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figura- 
tively, by  recalling  the  thinff  spoken  of  to  its  internal  or 
external  aenae,  that  is,  by  seeking  out  its  internal  or  external 
meaning ;  and  this  may  in  general  be  readily  ascertained. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  human  compositions  we  are  very  rarely 
If  ever  in  doubt,  whether  a  thing  be  spoken  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  because  the  thing  or  subject  spoken  of  being  human, 
and  capable  both  of  external  and  internal  senses,  may  be 
recalled  to  a  human  sense,  that  is,  to  a  sense  intelligible  by 
man.    To  understand  this  subject  more  particularly : 

1.  The  literal  meaning  of-merde  mutt  be  retained^  more  in  the 
Aittoricai  bookt  of  Scripture  than  in  thooe  which  are  poeticaL 
For  It  It  the  dutj  of  an  historiwi  to  relate  truiBactions  sinipiT  u  they 
happened ;  while  a  poet  hai  license  to  ornament  his  subject  hj  tne  aid  of 
figures,  and  to  render  it  more  lively  by  availing  himself  of  similes  and 
metaphors.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  style  of  narration  in  the  historical 
books  is  simple  and  gtntraUtf  devoid  of  ornament,  while  the  poetical  booka 
abound  with  images  borrowed  from  various  objects :  not,  indeed,  that  the 
historical  books  are  entirely  destitute  of  figurative  expressions;  for, 
whatever  language  men  may  use,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  mode  of 
expression,  that  they  cannot  fully  convey  their  meaning  in  literal  words, 
but  are  compelled  by  the  force  of  habit  to  make  use  of  such  as  are  flgu. 
rative.  But  we  must  not  look  for  a  figurative  style  in  the  historical  books, 
and  still  less  are  histocical  narratives  to  be  chanied  into  allegories,  and 
parables,  unlees  t^ieae  be  obviously  apparent  From  inattention  to  this 
important  role,  "  aome  Interpretera,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have 
turned  tnlo  allegory  the  whole  Jewish  ceremonial  law.  So,  formerly  and 
recently,  the  history  of  the  creation  of  tlie  vrorld.  the  Ikllof  man,  the  flood, 
_,-..-       *    re  De( 
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^v)9i,  or  aa  philosophical  allegories,  i.  e.  philosophical  speculations  on 
these  subiecta,  ck>thed  in  tha  garb  of  narration.  By  the  same  principles 
of  exegesis,  the  Gospels  are  treated  aa  ^v$«i,  which  exhibit  an  imaginary 
picture  of  a^rfect  character,  In  the  person  of  Jesus.  In  a  word,  every 
narration  In  the  Bible,  oi  an  occurrence  which  is  of  a  miraculour  nature 
In  any  respect,  Is  ^u^ac  ;  which  means,  as  iu  abettors  say,  that  some  real 
fact  or  occurrence  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story,  which  is  told  sgreeahlv  to 
the  very  Imperfect  conceptions  and  phUoaophy  of  ancient  timeSi  or  naa 
been  augmented  and  adorned  by  tradition  and  bnry. 

*'  But  that  such  libertiea  with  the  lancuage  of  Scripture  are  utterly  1n- 
eempatible  whb  the  sober  principles  of  Interpretation,  is  sufflclenUy  mani- 
fest from  the  bare  statement  of  thejn.  The  object  of  the  interpreter  Is,  to 
fnd  out  »kat  the  oaered  toritero  meant  to  eay.  This  done,  his  task  is  per- 
formed. Party  philosophy  or  akeptidam  cannot  guide  the  interpretation  of 
language.'** 

3.  The  literal  meaning-  of  wordo  it  to  he  given  up,  \f  it  be 
either  improper,  or  involve  an  impotoibiUty,  or  where  wordo, 
properly  taken,  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrinal 
or  moral  precepto  delivered  in  other  partt  of  SeriptttreJ 

C1-)  The  expressions  In  Jer.  I.  18.  are  neceasarily  to  be  understood  fign- 
rativeiy.    God  ia  there  represented  aa  saying  to  the  prophet,  /  have  made 

»  Biahop  Marsh's  Lectures,  pari  lii.  p.  09. 

•  Scnart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  71  Mori  Acroaaea,  torn.  L  pp. 
9B1— 291. 

•  "  I  hold  it,"  says  the  learned  and  venerable  Hooker,  *'  for  a  moat  InfUli 
ble  role  In  exponitions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that,  where  a  literal  construc- 
tion will  slaoa,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonlv  the  vrorst.  There 
Is  nothing  more  dangeroua  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which 
changea  the  meanina  of  worda,  aa  alchemy  doth  or  would  do  the  substance 
of  metala,  making  or  any  thing  what  it  pleaaea,  and  bringing  In  the  end  all 
truth  to  nothing."  Eccleaiaatical  Polity,  book  v.  eo.  6&-40.  or  p.  211.  of 
Mr.CoiioMio'aAMltyakiL 


lAee  a  d^emeed  eOm^  and  an  iron  piOar,  and  braxem  woBm  a^aimat  fkt 
wAole  land.  Now,  it  Is  obvious  chat  these  expreaatona  are  figaiWire  ;  h^ 
cause,  if  taken  Uterally,  they  involve  an  ImpoasibUity.  The  geaeral  ini^^rt 
of  the  (fivine  promise  is,  thsc  God  vtonld  defend  Jeremiah  against  aJl  f>f.«  n 
aaaanhs,  and  secret  contrivances  of  his  enemies,  who  should  no  niorv  i  e 
able  to  prevail  against  him  than  they  could  agaiosi  an  impreynable  wall  cr 
fonress.  So  the  literal  aenae  of  Isa.  I.  26.  b  equally  losppOcable ;  buE  m 
the  following  verse  the  prophet  explains  it  in  the  proper  vrorda. 

(2.)  In  Psal.  xviii.  2.  God  is  termed  a  roc*,  a  /orlreaa,  a  deiir^rt^,  a 
buckler,  a  horn  of  sa/rolton,  and  a  high  tatter :  n  \»  obvious  that  tli«*e 
predlcaiea  are  metaphorically  apoken  of  the  Almighty. 

(3  )  Matt  viii.  22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  eannoc  possibly  be  ap- 
plied to  thoae  who  are  really  and  naturally  dead ;  and,  covwrqueatlr.  m-ist 
be  understood  figuratively,  "  Leave  thoae  who  are  spiritually  dead  to  per- 
form the  rites  of  burial  for  auch  aa  are  naturally  dead."  In  PssL  cxrx  1. 
I>avid  is  said  to  have  cn'eJ  unto  the  Lord  out  ^  the  mama,  by  which  «<  r1 
we  are  metaphorically  to  understand  a  stale  of  the  deepest  sflictioa  :  •^ 
cause  it  nowhere  appears  from  Scripture,  nor  Is  it  probable,  tiaa  'V 
Jewish  monarch  waa  ever  thrown  into  ibe  aea,  even  in  his  greatest  vi^^x- 
sity,  as  we  read  that  the  prophet  Jonah  was.  who  cried  to  the  Lord  r^rr ,.{ 
the  deptK  or  midst  of  the  sea.  (Jon.  i.  16. 17-  li.  2;  3. 5.)  flUnilar  e.xpreAM  «s 
occur  in  1  Col.  iii.  13.  and  Rev.  vi.  13. 

(4.)  The  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  related  In  Malt  xviii.  8,  9.  if  ict^r- 
preted  literally,  ia  directly  at  variance  with  the  sixth  commanrjr. -ct 
(Exod.  XX.  13. >.  and  must  conwquenUy  be  understood  figoratiTely.  Sn.  rr 
(ieclaratiiMi  of  Jesus  Christ  in  John  xiv.  28.  (JHW  Father  im  greater  than.  /.« 
ia  to  be  understood  of  himself,  aa  he  is  man.  This  is  evident  from  thr  <-  ». 
text  and  from  the  nature  of  his  discourae.  In  John  xiv.  21.  Chrisc  i^r«  *  m 
disciples  that  the  Father  had  seal  him ;  that  is,  in  hia  quality  of  Mesm*  i, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  inatruct  and  to  ssve  mankind.  Now  s»  'Ztt 
•ender  Is  greater  than  he  who  ia  sen/  fxiii.  16.);  ao,  in  this  sense,  ts  \:* 
Father  greater  than  the  Son.  It  certainly  requirea  very  little  ai^rna<-r.-.. 
and  no  sophistry,  to  reconcile  this  saying  vrith  the  most  orthodox  ni>'«i4  ■  f 
the  deity  of  Christ ;  as  he  is  repeatedly  speaking  of  hia  drvine  an«1  of  .-& 
human  nature.  Of  the  former  he  says  (John  x.  30.X  /  and  the  Father  a— 
one  ;  and  of  the  latter  he  alates  with' the  same  truth,  like  Faiher  U  grexx'T 
than  T. 

(5  )  Whatever  is  repugnant  to  natural  reason  cannot  be  the  trae  me&nmf 
of  the  Scriptures ;  for  God  Is  the  originsl  of  natural  troth,  as  well  as  nf  t.^^ 
which  comes  by  particular  revelation.  No  proposition,  therefore.  whirS  la 
repuanant  to  the  fundamental  principlea  of  reason,  can  be  the  sensr  (>f  a'  j 
pan  of  the  vrord  of  God  ;  hence  the  words  of  Christ,— 7%is  ts  in»  h.  t-. 
and  Thie  ia  my  blood  (Matt  xxvL  26.  2B.),— are  not  to  be  onderstood  in  i^di 
sense,  which  makea  for  the  dor  trine  of  transubslantiatioo,  or.  of  the  rio- 
versi<m  of  the  bread  and  anne,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lonfs  s^upfvr. 
into  the  actual  bodv  and  blood  of  Christ:  because  it  is  impoesibtr  W^t 
contradictions  should  be  true ;  and  we  cannot  be  more  certain  tltat  anj 
thing  is  true,  than  we  are  that  thmt  doctrine  is  falae.  Yet  it  is  upon  a  fi>rct  U 
and  literal  construction  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Romish  chiirrb 
has,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  erected  and  maintaitted  the  ■1.«r- 
Irine  of  tran substantiation :— a  doctrine  which  ia  manifestly  *'  repugnani  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  aacraoMrDL  and 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitiona "«  In  tact,  if  the  words— ■  .'*•* 
i«  my  body*' — must  be  literally  understood,  why  are  not  other  vn>rii«t  of 
siiiiihr  import  also  to  be  taken  literally  1  In  which  case  Jesus  Chriki  mujt 
be  a  rine,  a  door,  and  a  roclb ,-  for  so  he  is  expressly  termed  in  Joha  x  9. 
XV.  1.  and  I  Cor.  x.  4.  And  in  the  other  part  of  the  sacrament,  the  r-ip 
must  be  transiibntaiitialed,  not  into  the  l»lood  of  Christ,  but  into  tl>e  N'^w 
Testament :  for  he  said,—"  Thie  mp  ie  the  Nete  Teelamenf*  or  roTe&aot 
(Luke  xxil.  20 ).  that  in,  the  representation  or  memorial  of  II.  Further,  as 
the  words—**  Thie  ie  my  body,*'  and  "  Thie  ie  my  WdwT'* — were  spokiu 
BBFORX  Christ's  body  was  broken  npon  the  cross,  and  Bsroiefi  his  l;--! 
was  Hhwl,  he  could  not  pronounce  them  with  the  intention  ttial  fhey  *h- i.n 
be  taken  and  interpreted  literally  hj  his  diKiples.  He  could  iM)t  take  i  m 
body  in  his  banda,  nor  offer  them  his  blood  in  the  cup,  for  it  had  orA.  jH 
been  shed.  If  the  bread  which  he  broke  hsd  been  changed,  he  would 
have  had  two  bodiea,  one  of  which  would  have  been  Instrumental  in  pre- 
senting the  other  to  the  apoatlea.  Of  auch  a  transfonnatlon  rhey  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  amalleat  idea:  and  if  it  did  not  take  place  in  tliis 
first  aacraroent,  what  reason  can  we  have  to  believe  that  It  has  been  eflWct- 
ed  in  any  other  1  Hence  it  la  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiaiion 
haa  no  foundation  in  the  vrorda  of  Christ,  which  muat  necessarily  be  nn- 
deratood,  not  literally  and  propertv,  but ,/f;rt/raft>e/y,  agreeably  to  the  well 
known  metonymy,  common  in  all  languages,  but  peculiar  m  the  Hebn-w 
(the  impression  of  which  the  Greek  here  naturally  takesX  In  which  the 
sign  is  put  for  the  thing  elanified.  Thus  in  Gen.  xl  12.  the  three  branchy 
are  three  daye,  and  in  v.  18.  the  three  baektte  are  three  daye ;  in  xU.  *J6. 
the  errrn  food  kine  are  eeren  years,  and  the  eeren  good  eare  are  «*rr» 
yeare;*  and  in  Exek.  xxxii.  II.  the  di7 bonee  are  the  tehole houee of  ieraef 


*  Art.  xjrviil.  of  the  Confesaion  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  lens 
"transnbstaniiation" — waa  not  invented  until  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
flrat  idea  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  euchariat  waa  started' in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  |  the  first  writer  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trine waa  Paschasiris  Radbertua,  In  the  ninth  cenhiry,  before  it  was  firmly 
established :  and  the  first  public  assertion  of  it  wa.%  at  the  third  I^teraa 
Cooncil,  In  the  year  1215,  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  avovred  by  the 
Roman  popes,  and  inculcated  by  the  clergy  dependent  on  them,  in*obe> 
dience  to  tneir  injunctions.  But  the  term  Itself  was  not  known  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  It  was  invented  by  Stephen  bishop  of  Auton. 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist  vol.  iii.  pp.  217  Z)l. 

•  Matt  xjivi.  26. 2B.  and  Mark  air.  22.  21.  compared  vrith  Lnke  zjdL  19, 20L 
and  1  Cor.  xi.  2t,  25. 

•  "  Solet  autem  rea,  qn«  signfflcat,  ejns  rel  nomine  qnam  algnlflcat  non- 
cupari,  aicut  acriptnm  est.  Septum  epie^f  eeptem  oftni'srKr:  non  enim 
dicit.  septem  annoa  signiflcsnt :  et  Sep'em  bovee  eeptem  anni  srvr.  et  iniilta 
hujnanxKli.''  Augustini  Quiestionmi  in  Levlticuin.  lib.  iii.  Qua»st  27.  (Ope- 
rum,  torn.  lii.  para  i.  p.  516.  Paris,  16R0.)  In  another  place  the  sairo^  writer 
says, — "Inde  est,  quod  ait  Apostolus,  Petra  autem  krat  Chrietue  (t  Cor.  z. 
i.\  non  ait,  Petra  signiflcabit  Christum."  (Ibid.  Quest  \n  Gcnesln.  c  xli. 
Op.  torn.  iii.  para  1.  p.  336.) 

*  The  Hebrewa,  having  no  particular  vrord  denoting  to  repreaent,  suppty 
Its  place  by  the  verb  substantive,  which  Is  sometimes  lefl  to  be  understiKtd 
as  m  Isa.  v.  7.  and  aoroetimes  Is  expressed  by  the  personal  pmnonn.  as  in 
the  passages  above  cited,  agreeably  to  the  well-known  rule  of  Hebrew 

Kmmar,  viz.  that  where  these  pronouns  stand  simply  for  the-verb  of  ex- 
mre,  they  are  to  be  translaten  accordinglv ;  aa  we  resd  In  the  Septnagint 
Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate  verslona,  and  slso  in  erery  modem  version  of  the 
Bible.  Vartohs  additional  examples  of  this  construction  may  be  se«^B  is 
BUMit*g  Hebraw  GruuiMur,  f  619.  o.  163.   OjJbid,  183L)  Robncson'f  Hcbr. 
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The  flame  metonjmv  ezifti  In  the  serrlce  for  the  celebration  of  the  pas» 
over  among  the  modem  Jews ;  In  which  the  roasters  of  the  family  and  all 
the  guestii  lalce  hold  of  the  dish  containing  the  unleavened  bread  which  he 


had  previously  brotcen,  and  sav,— *'Z^/  Thia  is  the  brtad  qf  q^'ction, 
tehich  all  our  ancttton  ate  in  the  landof  Egypt. "^  The  same  phraseuIo«y 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.    Thus,  in  Matt.  ziii.  %. 


39.  *'TheJield  is  f represents]  the  world;  the  good  •eed  is  Irepresenttj 
the  children  qf  the  kingdom ;  the  tarea  abb  [represent]  the  children  of  the 
teicked  one.  The  enemy  is  [represents]  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  [repre- 
sents] the  end  of  the  world ;  the  reaper*  aju  the  angela.  And  in  1  Cor.  jl  4. 
That  rock  was  [represented]  Christ.  Similar  modes  of  expression  occur 
in  Luke  viii.  9.  xv.  26.  Or.  and  xviii.  36.  Gr.  John  vU.  36.  and  x.  6.  Acts  x.  17. 
Gal.  iv.  24.  and  Rev.  i.  20.  Gr.  It  is  evident,  tlierefore,  from  the  context, 
from  biblical  usage,  and  from  the  scope  of  the  passage,— (it  might  also  be 
adiled,  if  the  limiu  necessarily  prescribed  to  this  paragr^)h  would  permit, 
from  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  and  of  other 
ecclesiastical  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin),  —that  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.  must  be  abandoned,  and  with  it  necessarily  falls 
the  modern  Romish  tenet  of  transubstantiation. 

(6 )  To  change  day  into  night  (Job  xvii.  12.)  Is  a  moral  impo8Ribillly« 
conlrarv  to  common  sense,  and  must  be  a  figurative  expression.  In  Isa. 
i.  5,  6.  the  Jewish  nation  are  described  as  being  sorely  stricken  or  chas- 
tised, like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  destitute  both  of  medicine  as 
well  as  of  the  means  of  cure.  That  this  description  is  figurative,  is  evident 
from  the  context ;  for  in  the  two  folk>wing  verses  the  prophet  delineates 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  literal  terms. 

(7.)  If  a  passage  of  Scripture  be  a  precept,  prohibiting  some  hehioos 
wickedness  or  crime  or  commanding  us  to  do  good,  it  is  not  figurative ;  but 
if  it  seem  to  command  any  heinous  wickedness  or  crime,  or  to  forbid  that 
which  is  profitable  or  beneficial  to  others,  it  IS  figurative,  and  must  be 
interpreted  accordingly. 

In  John  vl.  53.  Chnst  says,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Jlfon, 
and  drink  his  bloody  ye  t^ave  no  l\fe  in  you.  Now  this  sentence  seems  to 
command  a  heinous  wickedness  or  crime :  consequently  it  is  figurative, 
commanding  us  to  communicate  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  with  de- 
light and  advantage  to  lay  up  in  our  memory,  that  his  flesh  was  wounded 
and  crucified  for  us." 

It  IB  not,  however,  safficient  to  know  whether  an  eTpresrion 
be  figurative  or  not,  but,  when  this  point  ia  ascertained,  another 
of  equal  importance  presents  itself;  namely,  to  interpret  meta- 
phorical expressions  by  corresponding  and  appropriate  terms.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  necessary, 

3.  That  ve  inquire  in  what  reapecU  the  thing  compared, 
and  that  vith  vfhich  it  it  compared,  reapectively  agree,  and 
aUo  in  what  reapecta  they  have  any  affinity  or  reaemblance. 

For,  as  a  similitude  is  concealed  in  every  metaphor,  H  is  only  by  diligent 
study  that  it  can  be  elicited,  by  carefully  observing  the  points  of  agreement 
between  the  proper  or  literal  and  the  figurative  meaning.  For  instance,  the 
prophetic  writers,  and  pariicularly  Ezekiel,  very-  frequently  charge  the 
Israelites  with  having  committed  sdultery  and  played  the  harlot,  and  with 
deserting  Jehovah,  their  husband.  From  the  slightest  inspection  of  these 
passages,  it  is  evident  that  spiritual  adultery,  or  idolatry  Is  Intended.  Now 
the  origin  of  this  metaphor  is  to  be  sought  from  one  and  the  same  notion, 
in  which  there  Is  an  agreement  between  adultery  and  the  worship  paid  by 
the  Israelites  to  strange  gods.  That  notion  or  idea  is  unfaithfulness ;  by 
which  as  a  wife  deceives  her  husband,  so  they  are  represented  as  deceiv- 
ing God,  and  as  violating  their  fidelity,  in  forsudng  him. 

To  explain  this  general  remark  more  particularly. 

(1.)  The  aense  of  a  figurative  jMiaaage  will  be  Amotm,  if  Ihe  retemr 
Uance  between  the  thinga  or  objecta  compared  be  ao  dear  aa  to  be 
immediately  perceived. 

Thus,  if  any  one  be  said  to  valk  in  the  way  of  the  ungodly,  or  of  the 
godly,  we  residlly  apprehend  that  the  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  those  cha- 
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J.I-ijj-:iuiini,  p.  "J'.L.  and  in  Glass's 


Philologia  Sacra,  ttJin.  i.  p^.  W'j,  EVi  u'lir.  D'!iEriil.>  T^tm  the  same  con- 
struction exists  In  ttie  S*/rifU  [.ij^in-Mti'^f.-  is  t*viiSirnt  fn^n  the  examples 
g'ven  by  Bishop Bi^vf^ri^l^p  in  his  (Jrnokiii^ririi  ^^vriaea,  p.  3(i..  by  Jahn  in  his 
lementa  Aramaii'a?  leii  ChiLli.)EFci'i4;!rriacjp  E.injEun.',  ^ip.  !^1,  :.S.,  by  Michaelis 
in  his  GrainmaticJi  ^ynocrt,  it  79  iLfi,  and  hy  tluiTinan  in  Mis  Grammalica 
Bvriaca,  pp.  314.  377.  FirmiiyH  tbi;  mmc!  xd(Hiin  fif  iif>jni!  rhe  pronoun  in 
place  of  tne  verbwiibitEartiiT*?  prp^-aiU  iniha  Arohic  Latt^n.ge;  and  exam- 
ples of  it  are  given  t^  Rii:tian1*riin  Id  tut  Amble  QrBfiixji.jf,  chap.  viU.  and 
by  RosenmQUer  In  Yii^  In^tiUJtinn-.'d  tin^ue  Arabkfir,  lib.  v.  S  83. 

»  See  the  "Fonn^  yf  Pisy  of  Hjit  ihv  FestlvnliorPoMuvrrand  Pentecost, 
according  to  the  ciiiiii>iu  uf  Ute  aputah  and  Porlviiriiese  Jews,  In  Hebrew 
and  English."    By  David  Levi,  p.  20. 

s  Archbishop  Tillotson  In  his  Discourse  on  Transubstantiation  (pp.  14 
—23.  l^no.  edit.)  and  Bishop  Burnet  (on  art  xxvlii.)  have  given  numerous 
passages  from  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth  century,  in  which  the  Protestant— or  true — interpretation  of 
Malt.  xxvi.  26.  is  miuntained.  But  the  fullest  view  of  Christian  antiquity  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  i  . .  "  "  -  '  -  -  ,  •  fr..  -\^,^  ^tecond  to 
the  thirteenth  ci'iiuiry  inL-tJiaLvi?,  if;in«bU'.L  junJ  pubUithk^J  tjv  Atchbishop 
Wake,  entitled  'An  fli:«nTifal  Tnssitijae  wiiHf^n  by  an  AitEhof  of  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Cimrrh  ni'  Re^iuc,  laiichtn^  TnnnuhstiiBlJsiJDn.  Wherein  is 
made  appear,  thii.  nncicrims  to  thv  Pfinri^>lrii  nf  thai  Cliuicli  Ibis  Doc- 
trine cannot  be  «n  ArtirJ-  ttt  fnHh.  l^titUm.  iGi^"  itci.  The  n  .^ider  who 
Is  desirous  of  inv^  MtinHilne  lurUaer  this  very  linpqnndt  imbjf  ci,  i^  referred 
to  the  Rev.  J,  H.Tfnlii'.i  f^,  lit  ton  of  ArcJibisiiop  t-fcvniiif^r's  "  Uefe  nee  of  the 
True  and  Cathoiie  [*ocrtr1n*T  nf  ihe  iSecrapu-m,'^  *(*.  (bm<lon,  P25,8vo.); 
to  Mr.  Meelc's  "  r'hnrch  of  EnirlHiiTi  a  Ppiiiihrii}  Witfjpu  agntnMi  lUe  Errors 
oftheChurcbof  Etchpic,'' pn  136— tdl  (IjinfionH  I^tH.  Svd  j  ^  lo  Mr.Faber's 
"Difficultly  of  Romanism/'  pp.  9©— 156.  313—415.  {Aftcond  uJiihm);  and  to 
DuMoulin's  unari^wpred  ■cid  iiTionFWerabk  "^Anafotnr  of  the  MitM,"  trans- 
lated from  the  wry  tat^.  French  rrriirrnAJ  bv  Ili«i  Rev  Robert  Simnkfl,  A.  M. 
who  has  prefixed  a.  conciie  anri  voluiibie  llislory  of  ihe  EuchariNt  Edin- 
burgh, 1833,  12mo. 

>  The  preceding  rule  and  Illustration  are  designedly  taken  from  Aogna- 
tine,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  in  the  fifth  century, 
of  the  greatest  celebrity  In  the  Romish  church,  In  the  cataloaue  of  whose 
supposed  aainta  he  Is  enrolled ;  because  John  vl.  63.  is  one  of  the  passages 
urged  by  that  church  in  support  of  her  novel  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
The  attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  bow  completely  Augustine 
refutes  and  condemns  that  dogma.  SeehlstreatiaadaDoctrintChmtiani, 
Ub.m.c.  10.  Op.  torn,  ill  parti,  p.  52.   Farli,  IttO. 


racters  is  the  Idea  designed  to  be  ezpreraed.  In  Bke  manner,  when  any 
one  is  compared  to  a  lion,  who  does  not  Immediately  understand  that 
strength  of  limbs,  firmness  of  nerve,  and  maananimlty,  are  the  Ideas  In- 
tended to  be  cr  Mveyed?  In  Gen.  xlix.  9.  Judah  Is  styled  a  lion*s  whelp,  and 
is  compared  to  a  lion  and  lioness  couching,  whom  no  one  dares  to  rouse. 
The  warlike  character  and  the  conquests  of  this  tribe  are  here  propheti- 
cally described :  but  the  f^U  force  of  the  passage  will  not  be  perceive^ 
unless  we  know  that  a  lion  is,  among  the  orientals,  used  figuratively  to  de- 
note a  hero,  and  also  that  a  lion  or  lioness,  when  Iving  down  after  satisfying 
its  hunger,  will  not  attack  any  person.  Mr.  Park  nas  recorded  an  instanca 
of  his  providential  escape  from  a  lion  thus  circumstanced,  which  be  saw 
lying  near  the  road,  and  passed  tmhurt« 

(2.)  At,  tn  the  aacred  metamhara,  one  particular  ia  generally  the 
principal  thing  thereby  exhioiled,  the  aenae  of  a  metaphor  unU  be 
dluatrated  by  considering  the  context  of  a  paaaage  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  rule  particularly  applies  to  images,  which  do  not  always  eonvay  one 
and  the  aame  meaning.  Thus,  light  and  darkness  not  only  denote  llappi- 
ness  and  misery,  but  also  knowledge  and  ignorance ;  which  of  these  two 
significations  is  to  be  preferably  adopted,  the  context  alone  can  show.  In 
Psal.  cxii.  4.  we  read :  unto  the  upright  there  at  iseth  light  in  the  darknesa. 
Bishop  Horsley  thinks  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  what  happened  in  Egypt, 
when  the  Israelites  had  light  in  all  their  dwellings  In  Goshen,  while  the  rest 
of  Egypt  was  enveloped  m  darkness.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  since 
the  design  of  the  psalm  in  question  Is,  to  show  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  final  perdition  of  the  ungodlv,  the  context  will  plainly 
indicate  that  happiness  is  the  idea  intended  in  this  verse ;  for,  if  we  con- 
sult what  precedes,  we  shall  find  that  temporal  prosperitv  is  promised  to 
the  righteous,  and  that,  among  the  particulars  In  which  his  prosperity  le 
stated  to  consist,  it  Is  specified  that  his  seed  shall  he  mighty  upon  earth  ; 
the  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed;  wealth  and  riches  shall  be 
in  his  house.  On  the  contrary,  in  Psal.  xix.  8.  where  the  commandment  of 
Jehovah  is  said  to  enlighten  the  eyes,  the  Idea  of  spiritual  knowledge  ie 
intended,  and  this  phrase  corresponds  to  that  in  the  preceding  verse,  wiiere 
the  testimonv  of  Jehovah  la  said  to  make  wise  the  simple.  In  the  New 
Testament,  light  and  darkness  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  like  man- 
ner designate  a  state  of  knowledge  and  a  state  of  ignorance.  It  may  be 
sufilcient  to  refer  to  Luke  1.  78,  79.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  Rom.  1.  21.  Eph.  iv.  la 
and  V.  &  1  Pet.  U.  9. 

(3.)  The  aenae  of  a  figurative  expreeeion  ie  often  known  from  iko 
aacred  writer* a  own  e^xanation  of  it 

In  common  with  profane  writers,  whether  hi  proae  or  verae,  Ihe  inspired 
penmen  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  subjoin  to  figurative  expresalone 
proper  or  literal  terms,  and  thus  explain  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  images  tney  employ.  Thus,  in  Esther  vlii.  16.  it  Is  said  that 
the  Jews  had  light  and  gladness,  and  Joy  and  honour;  here  the  explana- 
tory synonymes  mark  the  greatness  of  their  prosperity  and  jov.  In  PsaL 
xcvii.  1 1.  Ught  is  said  to  be  sown  for  the  righteous :  the  exposition  Imme- 
diately follows,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in  heart.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  prophet  Rosea  complains  that  a  spirit  of  lasciviousness  had  driven  the 
Israetttes  astray  (Hos.  iv.  12.),  he  explains  his  meaning  not  only  by  subjoin- 
ing that  they  forsook  their  God,  but  in  the  following  verse  he  states  in  clear 
and  literal  terms  the  eagerness  with  which  they  committed  idolatrv  ;  upon 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  sacrifice^  and  upon  the  hiUa  they  burn  in- 
cense, Ac. 

(4.)  The  aenae  of  a  figurative  expreaaion  may  also  be  aacertained 
by  consulting  parallel  paaaagea ;  in  which  the  aame  thing  ia  expreaaed 
properly  and  literally,  or  in  which  the  aame  word  occura,  ao  that  the 
aenae  may  be  readily  apprehended. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  very  often  represent  Jehovah  aa  holding  in  hie 
hand  a  cup,  and  presenting  it  to  men  who  are  compelled  to  drink  it  up  to 
the  very  dregs.  The  Intoxicated  stagger,  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  shamefully  vomit  forth  the  wine  they  have  drunk.  Thia  metsphor 
is  firequently  repeated  in  various  ways  by  the  sacred  poets,  who  soraetimea 
only  glance  at  it,  while  at  others  tney  more  fully  illustrate  It.  Compare 
Obad.  16.  Nahum  iii.  11.  Habak.  II.  16.  PsaL  Uxv.  8.  Jer.  xzv.  15-27.  and 
Exekiel  xxiii.  33,  34.  Now,  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  image  occurring  in  these  passages,  its  sense  might  b^  immediately 
asceriained  by  comparing  the  following  parallel  passage  in  Isaiah  11. 17—23., 
in  which  the  prophet  portrays  Jerusalem  as  a  woman  ao  intoxicated  as  to 
be  unable  to  atand ;  but  in  which  he  introducea  some  words  that  clearly 
mark  the  sense  of  the  metaphor.  The  passsge  itself,  Bishop  I>owlh  justfy 
remariu,  Is  poetry  of  the  first  order,  sublimity  of  the  highest  proofl 

Rouse  thyself,  rouse  thyself  up ;  arise,  O  Jerusalem  I 

Who  hast  drunken  from  the  hand  of  Jbbovah  the  cup  of  his  fury ; 

The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling  thou  hast  dmnken,  thoo  hast  wmng 
them  out 

There  Is  not  one  to  lead  her,  of  aU  the  sons  which  she  hath  brought 
forth; 

Neither  is  there  one  to  support  her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons  which 
ahe  hath  educated. 

These  two  things  have  befallen  thee  ;  who  shall  bemoan  thee? 

Desolation  and  destruction ;  the  famine  and  the  sword ;  who  shall  com- 
fort thee  1 

Thy  sons  lie  astounded ;  they  are  cast  down : 

Al  the  head  qf  all  the  streets,  like  the  oryx*  taken  In  the  tolls ; 

Drenched  to  the  f\ill  with  the  fury  of  Jbhovah,  with  the  fhry  of  thy  God. 

Wherefore  hear  now  this,  O  thou  aflUcted  daughter; 

And  thou  dmnken,  but  not  with  wine. 

Thus  salth  thy  Lord  Jehovah: 

And  thy  God,  who  avengeth  his  people : 

Behold  I  take  firom  thy  nand  the  cup  of  trembling. 

The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  l\iry ! 

Thou  shah  drink  of  it  again  no  more. 

But  I  will  put  It  into  the  hand  of  them  who  oppress  thee ; 

Who  said  to  thee,  Bow  down  thy  body,  that  we  may  go  over: 

And  thou  layedst  down  thy  back,  aa  the  grotmd : 

And  as  the  atreet  to  them  that  pass  along. 

Bishop  Lowtb'b  VenioiL 

(5.)  Consider  History. 

A  consideration  of  events  recorded  hi  history  will  very  frequently  show, 
how  far  and  In  what  sense  any  expression  is  to  be  understood  figuratively. 
Thus  many  and  vark>us  things  are  said  relative  to  the  coming  c^  ChriaC, 


«  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  310.    London,  1807,  8vo.  or  In 
Pfaikerton's  Collection  of  Vojagea,  vol  zvt  p.  84a 
»  Or  wild  buU. 
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hli  kingdanii  goreminnit,  and  adTentries.  Now  hiitorj  tafoima  nu,  tlwt 
be  came,  at  the  destruction  of  JeruaaJeui,  to  rule  ami  govern  frr  and  wide 
by  the  apreadms  of  tbe  GoapeL  In  Matt.  x.  34.  Chriat  aajs  that  he  came 
Boc  to  aend  peace  oo  earth,  but  n  aioortf.  In  the  parallel-  paaaaf  e,  Luke 
>  xit.  61.,  he  aaja  that  he  came  to  cauae  divition.  The  general  import  of 
theae  two  paaaagea  ia,  that  he  would  canae  diacord.  and  aa  K  were  aowdla- 
■•nriona.  Hut  in  what  aenae  could  the  bleaaed  Saviour  mean  that  he  would 
cwiae  diacord  1  We  learn  from  hiatonr,  that  in  conaequence  of  the  dtflbalon 
of  the  Chriatian  religion,  natlona  and  taniiliea  became  divided,  ao  that  aome 
embraced  It  while  olhera  rejected  it,  and  the  former  were  peraecuted  bj 
the  latter  on  account  of  their  Chriatian  profeaaioD.  A  Airtoer  eipoaitioa 
of  thia  paaaage  ia  given  hi  p.  4fi7.  i^fra. 

(6k)  Cmuider  Ae  eommectum  ^doetrime,  a$  «eS  a$  lAe  CMifcart  ^ 
Atfgurmtive  pmamge, 

A  oonaMeratkMi  of  the  eoniiMtion  of  doctrine,  aa  weD  m  of  the  context, 
will  oAcm  lead  to  the  origin  of  the  flgurative  expreaalooa  amplojed  bj  the 
Mcred  wiicera,  and  conaeqnentlj  enable  ua  to  aaeertain  their  meaning  : 
for  very  frequently  aome  word  precedea  or  foUowa^  or  aome  aynooynie la 
■nnexed,  that  plainly  indicatea  whether  the  expreaaion  la  to  be  taken  pro- 
perty or  figuratively.  For  inalance,  the  worda  «m  and  iniquity^  which  are 
of  auch  frequent  occurrence  In  the  law  of  Moaea^  are  tropically  put  Ibr 

Klahment ;  and  that  the  phraae.  to  bear  oiw'a  tin  or  ifdfuity^  ia  equhs- 
to  the  auflTerlng  of  the  punwhment  due  to  atn,  appeara  from  the 


•ynooymoua  expreaakna  of  btin^  eui  i^frmn  the  people,  and  dying  belqg 
▼ery  oAen  annexed.  Aa  In  Levit.  xix.  &  Eaodua  xxviii.  43.  Num.  xir.  34. 
and  XTiii.  22.  32,  *e.  Thua  alao  diaeaaea  and  infirmitiea  are  called  aina, 
becauae  tbe^  are  cooaidered  aa  the  punishment  of  ain  (aa  hi  Isa.  HU.  4. 
with  Matt.  vhi.  17.X  the  figure  in  which  paaaage  ia  aiibaequently  explained 
in  verae  &  Compare  alao  verae  12.  and  Paaun  xxxviii.  3—6.  Ezek.  xxxiit 
la  and  John  ix.  %  3.  So  Ukewiae  hi  Gen.  xxxi.  42.  63.  the  context  manl- 
featly  ahowa  that  the  fear  ^  ieaae,  and  the  fear  of^hie  faiher^  are  put  for 
Jehovah,  the  object  of  fear  and  reverence.  Once  more ;  when  In  1  Pet 
U.  &  9.  bellevera  are  aaid  to  be  living  aiooea,  a  spiritual  houae,  and  a  royal 
priealhood,  aa  theae  expresaiona  are  derived  from  the  Old  Teatament.  we 
muat  recur  to  Exodua  xix.  6, 6.  in  order  to  aaeertain  the  AiU  extent  of  tneir 
privUegea.  The  general  tenor  of  the  Apoatle'a  addreaa  then  will  be,  "  Con- 
aider  youraelvea  aa  forming  part  of  a  nobler  temple  than  that  of  the  Jewa^ 
and  hi  which  a  much  more  apiriiual  aacrifice  la  offered  to  God  through 
Chriat— You,  who  have  embraced  the  Goapel,  are  conaidered  by  God  aa 
Inheiiton  of  all  thoae  holy  Ueaainga  which  were  promlaed  to  the  Jewa.'" 

(7.)  In  juting  tkt  mnm  eskibited  bf  a  mek^pikor^  tkt  eomfarimm 
migki  never  to  he  extended  too  fatt  or  into  mny  tkii 
he  properly  appUed  to  the  pereon  or  thing  repremnU 

In  other  worda,  a  eomparlaon  which  ordinarllv  haa  hot  one  portietdmr 
view  ought  not  to  be  atrained,  hi  order  to  make  it  agree  In  other  reapecta, 
where  It  ia  evident  that  there  ia  not  a  almilitude  of  ideaa.  For  inatance,  in 
laa.  xl.  6.  we  read  aUJleak  ia  grate ;  that  ia^  all  mankind  are  Ibible  to  wither 
and  decay,  and  will  wither  and  decay  like  grass.  But  thia  metaphor  would 
be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which,  aa  it  ia  foollah  and  abanrd,  we  may  be 
■ure  waa  never  hitended  by  the  inapired  writer,  if  we  were  to  aay  that 
mankhid  were  like  graaa,  or  were  graaa  in  colour  or  shape.  What  wild, 
and  indeed  what  wipked,  abuse,  would  be  made  of  the  Scripture  exprea- 
aion concerning  our  Lord  that  he  wiil  come  ae  a  thi^in  the  night  (Rev. 
XTl.  16.x  if  vc  ^ere  not  to  confine  the  aenae  to  the  auddenneas  and  aur- 
prlsal  of  the  thief,  but  should  extend  It  to  the  temper  and  deaigna  of  the 
villain  who  breaka  open  houses  in  the  night  1^  Hence,  though  one  meta- 
phor may  be  brought  to  signify  many  things  with  respect  to  aome  different 
qualltiea,  and  direree  attributea,  it  nevertheleaa  ia  very  evident  that  that 
aenae  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to,  which  appeara  to  be  designed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Go<l,  and  which  ia  obvioualy  figured  out  to  ua  in  the  nature, 
form,  or  uae  of  the  thing,  from  tHiich  the  metaphor  is  taken.  Thua,  Christ 
la  catted  a  lion  (Rev.  v.  6.)  because  he  is  noble,  heroic,  and  invincible ; 
Batan,  (he  grand  adveraary  of  aoula,  is  called  a  Hon  in  1  Pet.  v.  &  becauae 
he  ia  rapacioua,  roaring,  and  devouring.  And  vrieked  men  are  termed 
Hone  lb  Job  iv.  l(X  11.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  becauae  they  are  fierce,  outrage* 
oua,  and  cruel  to  weaker  men. 

(8.)  In  the  interpretation  ofJSgurative  exoreeeione  generally,  amd 
U)hich  particwarly  occur  in  the  moral  parte  of  Scripture,  the 
tneaning  of  euch  expressione  ought  to  be  regulated  by  thoee  which 
mre  pkun  and  dear. 

Al  acre  maxims,  whether  plain  or  figurative,  muat  be  underatood  in  a 
manner  conaiaient  with  poaaibilitv  and  the  rulea  of  humanity.  The  rule 
luat  atated  is  especially  applicable  to  the  right  interpreutton  of  Matt.  v. 
8&— 42.,  which  enjoins  ua  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  small  injuriea,  and 
MatL  vi.  19. 31. 34.,  which  prohibits  thoiightfulness  about  worldly  concerns : 
which  injunctions  have  oeen  objected  to,  aa  being  impracticable  general 
dutiea,  Incooaistent  with  natural  instinct  and  law,  and  altogether  destniclive 
of  aociety.  If,  however,  the  present  rule  be  kept  in  view,  and  if  we  attend 
to  the  auditora  and  occasion  of  this  diacourse  and  to  the  context,  the  true 
aenae  of  the  precepts  before  us  vrill  be  evident 

The  audilore  were  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  aa  appeara 
from  the  context  both  preceding  and  following  the  sermon,  and  aliv)  from 
the  conclusion  of  it*  The  multitude  and  the  disciples  were  likewise  the 
auditora  of  the  aame,  or  a  similar,  discourse  recorded  by  Luke.a  They 
were  both,  therefore,  intended  for  general  instruction  to  all  Christians. 
Particular  appropriate  inatructions  to  his  apostles,  and  to  the  seventy  dur- 
ing his  ministry,  Christ  gave  to  them  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach 
and  work  miraclea ;«  and  upon  other  occasions  when  they  were  In  prrviite.* 
After  Jeaua  had  been  delivering  aome  similar  instructions  to  those  In  the 
aarroon  on  the  mount,  he  telb  Peter  that  they  were  designed  for  general 
uae.*  Our  Lord,  therefore,  probably  delivered  the  precepts  we  are  con- 
aldering  in  auch  language  as  waa  intrlligible  to  the  multitude.  Now  they, 
Inaload  of  viewing  them  aa  "  imprartirable,  inconsistent  with  natural  law, 
and  deatruciive  of  society,"  expreased  their  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  with  which  he  taught. i 

The  ocreuion  of  this  aennon  was,  towarda  the  beginning  of  hia  miniatry, 
to  teach  the  true  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  to  give  laws  suitable  to 
It,  and  to  correct  the  false  and  worldly  notions  of  it,  which  the  Jews  in 
general  entertained.  They  were  filled  with  ideas  of  conquest,  and  revenge 
against  the  Romana,  and  of  enriching  themselves  bv  plunder.  But  Christ, 
Instead  of  countenancing  a  vindictive  temper,  enjoina  lenity,  forbearance 


<  Nnmeroua  almilar  Instances  are  i^ven  by  Glaaalua,  Philologia  Sacra, 
(edit  Uathii,)  lib.  il.  pp.  918-921.  *  ^ 

•  Matt  V.  1. :  vii.  24.  28 ;  vtii.  I.  •  Luke  vl.  17.  47—49. ;  vti.  1. 
«  Maa  x.    Mark  vi.  7—11.    Lake  ix.  1-6. ;  x.  1.  94. 

•  Matt.  xill.  10-23.  3^-43. 61.    John  xiv.— xvil. 

•  LakoxU.41-4a  «  MatL  viL  SB^ ». 


and  ktedneaa  to  thoae  who  Injure  ua.  These  dlrectioaa  accord  with  the 
dispoaitiona  which,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  aermon,  he  pronovncea  to  b« 
requiaite  to  true  hq)pineaa :  with  hia  plain  iajunctiona  lo  forg;ive  iojurMMi ; 
Willi  the  general  atrain  of  hb  diacouraea,  with  the  condition  of  baiuaiut  v ; 
and  with  the  context,  both  in  Matthew  and  Luke.*  b  cooaection  witii  tike 
precepu  we  are  conaiderlngi  in  both  evangebala^  *'doiiv  lo  ocbera  as  we 
vrould  have  them  do  to  ua,'*and,  "  dohtg  good  to  oar  enemiea,  in  imiCBXion 
of  our  heavenly  Father,'*  are  enjoined.  Theae  plain  comjprehenaive  roles 
are  taitroduced  aa  Including  the  figurative  ones  here  epeemed,  which  pomt 
injuf  tea.  And  tririat  inatottcea  are  here  apecified,  probably  to 
ihe  necaaaity  of  extoidiuf  a  lenient  and  forbeariqg  iM|Miiiiiiiai  to 
nmalanrea,  In  order  lo  pervade  every  aocial  aenHmem  and  artma 
with  the  temper  of  kindneaa,  and  lo  prerent  a  vindictive  qiirii  frocn  i 
-''--ilaelfby  theamaneatavenaeatatfoourbenrta    "^ 


Lord*  a  own  coodnet 
hImathlatriaLM 

pel 

which  he  had 


edthe  olllcer  whoatruck 

J  given  hlnvel/ op  to  the 

aheotho  the  awoird  viih 

I  himaelf  miracalmi^  cored  ban; 

for  Uie  MMHwr  ki  which  the  J  csne 

Inalancea  pf  Chrtat'a  dilferoDt  befaaTloa-  nader 


T»  own  coodoet  For  be  mlldy  reoraved  tl 
BtriaLM  llioqgh  be  had  before  volnatarily 
who  were  aent  to  take  him,  bade  Peter  ai 


yet  even  here  he  gently  repi 
to  apprehend  hhn."  Theae 
n  vanatfon  of  clrcnmataiicea,  abow  that  be  meant  theae  preccpta  to  be  mter- 


preted.  ac< 
tliemtnen 


according  to  Uie  nature  and  reaaon  of  the  caae.  Ho  mlffat  exprras 
le  more  atrongly  In  order  to  contradict  Ecclua.xiL  4,  &  7.,  and  eimihr 
improper  aentimenta  and  praciicea  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Jodn 
Neither  did  Panl  act  agreeably  to  the  Uteial  aenae  of  the  fominanris  ai 
question.** 
The  ujonctloci  jtar  tolauup  your  treaeuree «ipaw  eorti^  bmt  n»  I 
.^    ..  ■     .^  idioQi^  meai  .---.-- 


according  1 
aurea.    TIk 


to  the  Hebrew  l 


to  piefer  heaTonlv  lo  earthly  trea- 

loo  given  for  H  1%  becauae,  makliig  earthly  treaaorea  ii>e 

chief  object,  beckMida  the  moral  eye,  the  goide  of  Hfe,  and  is  ipconaianBi 


with  the  love  and  aervice  of  God.  Chriat  adda,  '*  therefore  take  no  thooght'' 
or,  aa  it  ahouM  be  tranalaled,  "be  not  anxiona  abooi  food,  drink  or  ckAb- 
ing,"  but  with  moderate  care  only  about  them,  tmat  the  prorideiicc  of  yoor 
heavenly  Father.  Let  your  flrat  and  chief  care  be  to  do  T«Hir  doty.  I>o 
not  anxloualy  anticipate  the  carea  of  the  morrow.  AU  thia  accords  with 
our  beat  natural  aentimenta,  and  with  the  other  Inatructiona  of  oar  Lord. 
The  auditora  and  occasion  of  thediacoorae,  together  with  the  laagvage  and 
connection  in  which  the  directiooa  are  given,  ahow  theae  lo  be  the  ideaa 
which  Jeaua  meant  lo  convey.  •« 

4.  LafUy,  in  ^xpUUning  the  Jigwrative  Umguage  of  Scrip- 
ture, care  mmet  be  taken  that  we  do  not  Judge  of  the  applica- 
tion of  charactere  from  modem  veagei  becauee  the  inhaSitamta 
of  the  Eaet  have  very  fregventty  attached  a  character  to  the 
idea  expreeeed,  widely  different  from  that  which  uamaUy  pre^ 
eente  iteelf  to  our  viewe. 

The  Inhabitanta  of  th^  East,  from  their  Ilrely  Imaclnaliooa,  veir  often 
make  uae  of  iar-fetched  comparisons,  and  bring  together  thing*  which,  in 
our  judgments,  are  the  most  diaalmilar.  Bealdea,  aince  the  Hebrew  mode 
of  livmg  differed  greatly  from  oura,  and  many  thinga  were  in  use  and  com- 
mended by  the  IsraeUtes  which  to  ua  are  unknown,  we  ought  not  lo  be  sur* 
prised,  if  Uiere  be  a  verv  wide  difference  aubaiating  between  the  metapho- 
rical expreask>ns  of  the  Hebrews,  and  thoae  which  are  fiuniliar  to  ua,  and 
if  thej  should  aometlmea  appear  harah,  and  aeem  to  convey  a  diflTerf  u 
meaning  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  lo  receive.  Thus,  in  Deut 
xjtziii.  17.  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Joaepb  la  compared  to  the  firathnc  of  a 
bullock ;  in  like  manner  Amoa  (iv.  1.)  comparea  the  noble  women  of  larael 
to  the  kine  of  Dashan,  and  Hoot  a  comparea  the  laraelitea  to  refractory 
kine  that  ahake  off  the  voke.  The  patriarch  Jacob  hi  hia  prophetic  ar.d 
valedictory  addreaa  to  his  children  <Gen.  xllx.  14.X  In  whicn  he  foreteila 
their  own  and  their  descendanta*  Aiture  condition,  tenna  Isaachar  a  etrong 
aee,  literally  a  strong-boned  or  etrong-Umbed  ate.  Now,  if  we  take  the»e 
metaphors  according  to  their  preaeut  aense  we  ahall  areatly  err.  The  ox 
tribe  of  animala,  whose  greateat  beauty  and  atrength  lie  in  its  home,  vras 
held  in  very  honour  among  the  ancient  nationa,  and  waa  moch  eateemed 
on  account  of  its  aptitude  for  agricultural  labour:  hence  Moaea  eepeciaHy- 
enacts,  that  the  ox  should  not  be  minxled  while  treading  oat  the  com. 
The  aaa  tribe,  In  the  East,  ia  robust  and  mora  handaome,  as  well  as  much 
quicker  in  ita  pace,  than  thoae  animala  ara  In  our  countrv ;  and  therefore 
princea  and  peraona  of  noble  binh  thought  U  no  degradation  to  ride  on 
aaaes.  Hence,  in  the  opinfon  of  the  faihabltants  of  the  East,  H  la  not  reck- 
oned dlsgracenil  to  be  compared  vrith  oxen  and  aaaea ;  nor.  if  a  metaphor 
be  derived  from  thoae  animala,  do  they  intend  to  convey  the  same  mean- 
ing which  we  ahould  expreaa  by  a  figure  drawn  ffom  them.  In  the  com> 
parison  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  the  firatling  of  a  bullock,  the  point  of 
reaemblance  ia  etrength  ana  powerM  In  the  compariaon  of  the  mauons 
of  Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Baahan,  the  pi^t  of  reaemblance  ia  Itrxwry  amd 
wantonneM flowing  from  their  abundance'.^*  in  the  compariaon  of  lecachar 
to  an  aaa,  the  point  of  reaemblance  ia  bodily  etrength  and  rigomr ;  for  m 
that  animal  the  Hebrewa  were  accustomed  to  regard  atrength,  though  wa 
usually  aaaociate  with  it  the  idea  of  afowneaa  and  atupldity." 

>  Matt.  V.  43-4a    Luke  vi.  27-^ 

•  Matt.  V.  aa    Luke  xxU.  35. ;  xix.  13, 14.    John  xiii.  14, 16. 17. 

<•  John  xviii.  22,23. 

itMarkxiv.4&    Matt.xxvL6&    Lake  xxiL  60-63.    John  zvffi.  la 

la  Acta  xxiii.  3. ;  xvi.  37. 

II  Matt  vl.  19—34.    John  vl.  87. 

>«  Blair  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Moont  Newcome'a  Obaervatioiis  on 
Chriat,  p.  aa  part  i.  chap.  1.  aect  9. 

*■  Mr.  Brown  haa  recorded  a  aimilar  figure,  which  la  in  oae  at  the  pre- 
aent  time  at  the  conn  of  the  aultan  of  Dar  FOr,  hi  Africa ;  where,  during 

Eubllc  audiencea,  a  kind  of  hired  encomlaat  atanda  at  the  monarch'a  rigM 
and,  crying  out,  "See  the  buflUo,  the  offepring  tfa  buffalo,  the  bull  of 
buDa,  the  elephant  of  a  auperior  atrength.  the  powerful  Sukan  Ab-delrach. 
ri»An-al-rashid !"  Journey  to  Dar  PAr,  cbap.  1.  infine^  or  Pinkerton'a 
Voyaces,  voL  xv.  p.  122. 

*•  The  propriety  of  thia  compariaon  will  appear  when  It  ia  recollected 
that  Baahan  waa  celebrated  for  the  richneaa  or  ha  pastures,  and  iu  breed 
of  cattle.  (See  Num.  xxxii.  4.  Deut.  xxxli.  U.  and  Esek.  xxxix.  I&) 
This  region  atill  retaina  Ita  ancient  fertility ;  and  Ita  robuat,  handsome,  and 
Independent  bhabitanta  are  auch  aa  we  may  conceive  Ita  ancientpoaseaa- 
on  to  have  been.  See  Bucklngham'a  Travela  in  PaleaChie,  pp.  39»— 329. 
Bauer,  Herm.  Sacra,  pp.  206. 210—213. 2I6-S21.  Eniesti,  Inatit  Intevp 
•" —   --  **"    '"*    Noma  inBrnealL  torn.  L  pp.  960—3001   JaloL 


Nov.  Teat  pp.  99—110.  ^     _ 

^nchiiid.  Hermeoeat  pp.  lUO-119. 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  METONYMIES. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON   THK   INTERPRETATION  OT  THE  METONYMIES  OCCURRING   IN 
«  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

A'ature  of  a  Metonymy. — 1.  Metonymy  of  the  cauoe. — 2,  Me- 
tony  my  of  the  eject. — 3.  Metonymy  of  the  oubject. — 4. 
Metonymy  of  the  at^unct,  in  which  the  adjunct  is  put  for 
the  Bubject, 

A  Metonymf  is  a  trope,  by  which  we  substitute  one  ap- 
pellation for  another,'  as  the  caune  for  the  effect,  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  the  iubject  for  the  adjunct,  or  the  adjunct  for  the 
subject. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  Scripture,  when  the 
person  acting  is  put  for  the  thincr  done,  or  the  instrument  by 
which  a  thing  is  done  is  put  for  the  thing  effected,  or  when 
a  thin^  or  action  is  put  for  the  effect  produced  bv  that  action. 

A  Mftonymy  of  the  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  for 
the  efficient  cause. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  subject  is,  when  the  subject  is  put  for 
the  adjunct;  that  is,  for  some  circumstance  or  appendage 
belongring  td  the  subject :  when  the  thing  or  place  containing 
is  put  for  the  thing  contained  or  placed ;  when  the  possessor  is 
put  fur  the  thing /MMtMsse^//  when  the  (^ject  is  put  for  the  thing 
conversant  about  it ;  or  when  the  thing  signined  is  put  for  its 
sign. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  adjunct  is,  when  that  which  belongs 
to  any  thing  serves  to  represent  the  thing  itself. 


1.  METONYMY  OF  THE  CAUSE. 


1.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done, 

1.  Thus,  Chriit  is  put  for  bis  Doctrine  in  Rom.  xvi.  9. 

Salute  UrhanuM  our  helper  in  Ckritt,  that  is,  in  preaching  the  docrrines 
of  the  Gospel,  he  having  been  a  fellow-labourer  wiio  the  apostJea.  Similar 
instancea  occur  in  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  and  Eph.  iv.  20. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Effects,  as  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

Who  hath  made  u»  able  minfstera  of  the  new  covenant,  not  oftI\e  letter  but 
of  the  apirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  l\fe.  Here,  by  the 
word  letter  vie  are  to  understand  the  law  written  on  tables  of  atone,  which 
required  perfect  obedience,  and  which  no  man  can  perform  because  of  the 
corruption  of  his  nature;  therefore  the  \a,vf  or  letti^r  kilteth,  that  is,  can  |>ro- 
nounce  nothinx  but  a  sentence  of  condemnation  and  eternal  death  against 
man.  But  by  iheopirit  is  intruded  the  saving  doctrine  of  the  CJospel,  which 
d<>rives  its  origin  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  thie  Comforter,  who  teaches  or 
instructs,  and  prepares  man  for  eternij  life.  In  the  same  sense,  Jesus 
Christ  says,  John  vi.  63.  The  wordo  that  I  apeak  they  are  opirit  and  life, 
that  is,  they  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  if  received  with  true  faith,  will 
Ifad  to  eternal  life.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  Rom.  viii.  2. 
Here,  hy  the  lav?  of  the  spirit  qf  life  is  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
because  it  is  a  peculiar  instrument  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  who, 
by  a  divine  elncary,  changes  the  heart,  and  writes  his  law  there,  which 
now  is  not  only  in&cribed  on  tablets  or  parchments,  but  also  penetrates  the 
very  heart  of  man,  and  quickens  the  soul  to  spiritual  motions  and  actioQS.^ 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Operatioru: 

For  renewing:,  Paal.  li.  10.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26, 2?.  compared  with  Eph.  |y.  23. 
Rom.  xii.  2.  which  paasa^ees  imply  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change,  both 
external  or  moral,  and  internal  or  spiritual,  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the 
Influence  of  divine  grace. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  the  Influences  or  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  19.   Quench  not  the  Spirit, 

The  similittide  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  altar  of  burnt-offering,  Ir 
which  the  fire  was  to  be  kept  continually  burning.  The  Holv  Spirit  Is  here 
represented  as  tijire,  because  it  is  His  province  to  enlighten,  quicken, 
purify,  and  refine  the  pouI,  and  to  excite  and  maintain  every  pious  and 
devout  affertion.  The  Christian,  therefore,  must  not  quench  the  sacred 
flame  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  of  his  influences  by  committing  any  act, 
uttering  any  word,  or  indulging  any  sensual  or  malevolent  disposition, 
which  may  provoke  Him  to  withdraw  both  Hin  gifts  and  graces.  Neither 
must  the  Christian  extinguish  the  g\fU  of  the  Spirit,  but  keep  them  in  con- 
stant exercise,  as  love,  jov,  peace.  Ion g-suflTe ring,  gentleness,  goodness, 
fidrlitv,  meekness,  &c.  So,  in  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Saint  Paul's  advice.  Stir  up  the 
trift  of  God  which  t«  in  thfie,  means  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  also 
1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

Again,  when  our  Saviour  "exhorts  us  to  ask  with  confidence  for  spiritual 
aid,  appealing  to  the  conduct  of  men,  he  adds, '  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know 
hotp  to  fire  good  gifts  unto  your  childrm,  how  much  more  shall  your  hea- 
venly Father  gire  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?*  (Luke  xi.  13.) 
By  which  he  would  have  us  distinctly  understand  that  if  man,  with  all  his 
imperfections  and  all  his  un kindness,  can  yet  be  tender-hearted  to  his 
children,  and  seasonably  bestow  on  them  beneficial  gifts,  mueh  more  will 
God,  who  is  perfection  and  benignity  itself,  most  assuredly  impart  the  bless- 
ing of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  vvho  earnestly  and  anxiously  implore  divine 
help,— that  help  which  can  .illumine  what  is  dark ;  can  strengthen  what  Is 
irresolute ;  can  restrain  what  is  violent ;  can  comfort  what  is  aflUcted ;  in 

1  Quintilian,  lib.  viil.  e.  ri.  torn.  ii.  p.  103.  ed.  BiponL 
•  Flaccua  lUrricus,  in  Clav.  Script,  pars  1.  coL  1162. 
Vol.  h  3  B 


sach  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  soul  when 
ritruggling  under  different  but  difficult  temptations j  that  help,  without  which 
man,  unassisted,  cannot  persevere  in  rectitude  of  thought  and  action."* 

6.  Spirit  also  denotes  a  IHvine  Power  or  energy,  reigning  m 
the  soul  of  a  renewed  man. 

Compare  Luke  1. 46, 47.  with  1  Thess.  v.  23. ;  and  for  other  places,  where 
the  word  spirit  is  put  for  the  neie  man  and  spiritual  strength,  see  Isa. 
xxvi.  9.  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  Matt  xxvL  41.  Rom.  L  9.  1  Cor.  v.  3-^.  and  vi.  U). 
Gal.  ui.  3,  &c. 

6.  More  especially  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  those  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  Gift%  of  the  Spirit,  which,  for  various 
uses,  whether  public  or  private,  spiritual  or  temporal,  are  be- 
stowed on  man. 

Thus,  in  2  Kings  ii.  9.  Elisha  earnestly  requests  of  Elijah,  Let  a  doultte 
irtion  of  thy  spirit  reol  upon  me  ;  that  is,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  t  he 
[ifts  of  prophcrv,  and  of  power  in  working  miracles,  which  arc  herecalh  d 


portion  of  thy  spirit  reot  upon  me  ;  that  is,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  t  he 
gifts  of  prophcrv,  and  of  power  in  working  miracles,  which  arc  herecalh  d 
ihe  portion  qf  the  spirit.    See  also  Num.  xi.  17.  25.  Dan.  v.  12.    The  pro- 


pliei  Daniel  had  a  more  excellent  spirit,  that  Is  a  more  eminsnt  gilt  of  the 
spirit,  more  knowledge,  and  mure  understanding. 

7.  The  Spirit  is  also  put  for  revelations,  visionji,  or  ecstacics, 
whether  really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 

Ezek.  xxrvii.  I.  7%e  fyind  of  the  Lord  carried  vie  out  in  the  Spirit  of  UtA 
Lord,  that  is,  by  a  vitiion  or  rapture  of  spirit  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  7%a/  ye  be  not 
shaken  in  mind, — neither  bv  spirit,  Sec.  that  iOj  by  revelations  pretending 
to  come  from  the  spirit.  Rev.  i.  10.  /  was  cm  the  spirit,  ihit  is,  in  an 
ecstacy  and  jpeculiar  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  described  in  Rev.  iv. 
2.  xvii.  3.  XXI.  10.  and  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  those 
passages  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrines,  whether  really  revealed  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so ;  as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  where  by  seducing  spirits  are  inieitded 
false  teachers  who  pretend  to  receive  their  doctrine  Irom  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  1  Jolin  iv.  1.  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrine  pretended  to  be  received 
by  the  false  teachers  from  God. 

8.  Parents  or  Ancestors  are  put  for  their  Posterity :  thia 
mode  of  speaking  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred 
Writings. 

Thus  Shem,  Japket,  and  Canaan,  are  put  for  their  posterity,  in  Oen.  Jx. 
S7.  Jacob  and  Israel  for  the  Israelites,  in  Exod.  v.  2.  Mum.  xxiii.  £1. 
xxiv.  5.  17.  Dcut  xxxiii.  28.  1  Kings  xviii.  17,  18.  Peal.  xiv.  7.  and  cxxxv.  4. 
Amos  vil.  9.  in  which  verse  Isaac,  as  in  verse  16.  the  House  of  Isaac,  uirans 
the  same  people.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob,  (of  whom, 
according  to  the  Ae^h,  Christ  came,  Rom.  ix.  5.)  is  put  for  Christ  hiinselr, 
in  Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxii.  13.  xxvi.  .4.  xxviii.  14.  and  Gal.  iii.  8.,  as  is  evi. 
dent  by  comparing  Acts  iii.  25.  and  Gal-  iii.  14.  16.  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  '2i. 
Obededvm  is  putTor  his  descendants,  who,  it  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxv. 
15.,  were  poriers  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures.  In  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23. 
David  is  put  for  David's  Lord,  the  illustrious  Messiah. 

9.  The  Writer  or  ,^uthor  is  put  for  his  Book  or  Work : 

As  In  Luke  xvi.  29.  xxiv.  27.  Acts  xv.  21.,  xxi.  21.  and  2  Cor.  iii.  15. ;  in 
which  pasKAges  Moses  and  the  Prophets  respectively  mean  the  Mosaic  and 
Prophetic  Writings,  composed  by  them  tmder  divine  inspiration,  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

To  this  first  species  of  metonymy  may  be  appropriately  refer- 
red, FiasT,  all  those  passages  where  the  soul  of  man  is  put  fur 
his  life,  which  is  its  effect,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  5.  (Heb.^  Exod.  iv.  19. 
(Heb.)  Lev.  xvii.  11.  Judg.  ix.  17.  (Heb.)  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 
1  Kings  U.23.  (Heb.)  2  Kings  viL  7.  (Heb.)  Psal.  xxxiii.  19. 
XXX viii.  12.  (Heb.)  IvL  13.  Jer.  xlv.  5.  (Heb.)  Lam.  v.  9.  (Heb.) 
Jonah  ii.  6.  (Heb.)  Matt.  ii.  20.  (Gr.)  x.  39.  (Gr.)  xvi.  25.  (Gr.) 
XX.  28.  (Gr.)  John  x.  17.  (Gr.)  xili.  37,  38.  (Gr.)  xv.  13.  (Gr.) 
6lc.  Secondly,  those  passages  also,  where  the  tout  is  put  fur 
the  vill,  affections,  and  desires,  which  are  its  operations,  as  in 
the  original  of  the  following  passages,  where  the  metonymy  is 
correctly  rendered  in  our  authorized  version ;  viz.  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 
Exod.  xxiii.  9.  Deut  xxiii.  24.  Psalm  xvii.  10.  xxvii.  12.  xii. 
2.  cv.  22.  Prov.  xxiii.  2.  and  John  x.  24.  (literally,  hold  our  soul 
in  suspense,)  And,  thibdlt,  all  such  passages  where  the  spirit 
(which  is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  soul  of  man)  is  uHed 
to  express  the  motions  or  affections  of  the  soul,  whether  good  or 
evil.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  Gen.  xiv.  27.  Num.  xiv. 
24.  Judg  viii.  3.,  where,  in  the  Hebrew,  anger  is  sonl,  as  is  heart 
in  Exod.  xxiii.  9.  2  Chron.  xxi.  16.  xxxvi.  22.  Psal.  Ixxvi.  12. 
Ixxvii.  3.  Prov.  i.  23.  xviii.  14.  xxix.  1.  Eccles.  vii.  9.  Isa.  xxix. 
10.  xxxvii.  7.  Jer.  li.  II.  Ezek.  xiii.  3.  Dan.  v.  20.  Hag.  i.  14. 
Hab.  L  11.  Rom.  xi.  8.  (Gr.)  1  Cor.  i.  12.  (Gr.)  dec. 

n.  Sometimes  the  cause  or  instrument  is  put  fur  the  thing 
effected  by  it.    Thus, 

1.  The  J\fouth,  the  Lips,  and  the  Tongue,  are  respectively 
put  for  the  Speech. 

Thus,  Deut.  xvii.  6.  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  (that  is,  their 

g)eech  or  testimony)  shall  he  that  ts  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  dfnth.  So 
eut.  xix  15.  Matt,  xviii.  16.  Prov.  xxv.  \5.  A  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone; 
that  is,  a  luild  and  courteous  way  of  speakinft  softens  the  hardfsi  heart  and 
most  obstinate  resolutions.  Similar  mstanres  occur  in  Psal.  v.  9.  Prnv.  x. 
20.  Jer.  xviii.  18.  Acts  li.  4.  11.  Tongue  is  also  put  for  the  eift  qfforeifn 
languages,  in  Mark  xvi.  17.  and  I  Cor.  xiv.  19.  Gen.  xi.  1.  The  whole  earth 
toas  of  one  language  (Heb.  Zip),  and  of  one  speech  (Heb.  word)  In  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  the  Up  Is  very  frequenllv  put  for  speech.  See  Prov.  xii. 
19.  22.  xiv.  7.  xvii.  7.  xviii.  7.  20.    Job  xii.  2U.  (Marginal  rendeiings.) 

a  Bishop  Huntinsford's  Charge,  entiUed  "  Preparations  for  the  Holy 
Order  of  Deacons,"  p.  II. 
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3.  The  Mouth  if  aho  put  for  Commandment  in  Gen.  xW.  21. 
(marginal  rendering)  (Heb.  mouth).  Num.  iiL  16.  39.  xx. 
24.  xxvii.  14.  DcuU  i.  26.  43.  and  in  Prov.  v.  3.  the  JPalate 
^marginal  rendering)  is  also  put  tor  Speech, 

3.  The  Throat  is  also  put  for  Loud  Speaking" ,  in  Isa.  IviiL  1. 
Crif  aloud  (Heb.  with  the  throat). 

4.  The  Uand  is  ordinarily  put  for  its  Writings  1  Cor.  xvi.  21. 
Col.  iv,^  18. 

By  the  eame  form  of  speech  also  Labour  Is  put  for  Wm^^a,  or  th^  fruit 
of  lat^our,  Ezc'k.  zxiii.  29. ;  and  things  that  are  »uld  for  Ihc  price  at  wtiirh 
thry  are  sola.  Thus,  in  Malt,  xxvl  9.  it  is  sakl  the  ointiiient  iiiiuhl  have 
been  sold  for  so  much  and  given  to  the  poor  See  likewise  ExcmI.  xxi  Ul. 
Tlie  9wvrd  is  put  for  tear  or  slaughter.  Exod.  v.  3.  Lev.  xxvu  6.  PmL  cjcliv. 
0.  Isa.  i.  2a  Jer.  xUii.  U.  Rom.  viii.  33. 

6.  The  Svordf  Famine,  and  PetHlenee  likewiae  respectiYely 
denote  the  eflects  of  thoee  Bcourgea. 

Bzek.  vii.  15.  The  evortf  is  Ufithout,  and  the  peatilenee  and  the  famine 
Vfithin ;  that  is,  destb  auil  i  an  arc  every  where  scattered  by  those  terrible 
stents.  So  In  Matt.  x.  31.  /  came  not  to  »end  peace  (or  temporal pro»j>erity) 
tut  a  neord ;  that  is,  variaoce,  d4>aih,  and  persecution.  Our  Saviour's  mean- 
ing  is,  not  that  his  coming  was  the  neceaaarjf  and  proper  cause  of  such  un* 
happiness,  but  tliat  so  it  should  eventually  happen  on  his  appearance  in*our 
nature  ;  because  his  king<Join  was  of  another  world,  and  consequenUy,  op- 
posed to  all  the  designs  and  interests  of  the  present  world.  This  remark 
will  satisfactorily  explain  Luke  zii.  51—53  ,  where  Jesus  foretells  the  effects 
that  wouU  foUow  from  preachinf  the  Gospel 


2.  METONYMY  OF  THE  EFFECT. 

m.  Somdimu^  on  (he  oonirary^  the  effect  u  put  far  the 
eau9e. 

Thus,  Qod  !■  called  aaSvation^Vaet  Is,  the  ambor  of  It,  Ezod.  zr.  2.,  our 
Ufe  and  the  length  of  our  days,  Deut  zxx.  20.,  our  •trength,  PsaL  xriil.  1. 
So,  Ckriet  is  termed  Salvation^  Isa.  xliz.  6.  Luke  li.  3a— I^/is,  John  zl.  25. 
and  the  retitrrecfton  in  the  same  place.  Bee  also  Col.  iii.  4.  Peace,  Eph. 
li.  14.  So  he  is  said  lo  be  made  unto  ue  witdom,  ri^hteouenee*,  tanctifua- 
tiony  and  redemption,  that  is  the  author  of  all  the8e,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  ^,  in 
Luke  xi.  14.  compared  with  Bfatt  ix.  32.,  a  dumb  devil  or  demon  is  one  that 
made  the  person  whom  he  possessed  dumb.  In  like  manner  the  Gospel  is 
called  the^otrer  o/Ood  unto  oatvation,  in  Rom.  I.  16.,  that  is,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  power.  Faith  is  called  our  Victory,  because  by  it  we  over- 
come the  world,  I  John  v.  4.  That  which  is  the  means  of  sustaining  or 
preserving  Ufe  is  called  our  life,  Deut.  xxiv.  6.,  or  our  living,  Mark  xii. 
44.  Luke  vili.  43.  and  xv.  12.  So,  rlad  tiding;  are  such  as  make  glad,  Rom. 
X.  15.  A  lively  hope  is  that  which  revives  or  enlightens,  1  Pel.  i.  3.—  Wine 
i*  a  mocker  atul strong  drink  is  raging,  Prov.  xz.  1.,  that  is,  thev  make  men 
surh.  There  is  the  same  form  of  speech  likewise  in  Heb.  vi.  1.  and  iz.  14. 
wiiero  dead  leorka  are  dearlly  works,  that  is  such  as  make  men  obnoxums 
to  death.  Deut.  xxx.  15.  ihave  »et  before  thee  this  day  life  and  death,  that 
XA,  have  clearly  Khowed  thee  what  is  the  cautie  and  ongiiial  of  each.  John 
ill.  19.  This  in  the  condemnation,  that  is,  the  cause  of  it.  Rom.  vii.  7.  Is 
the  Imr  sin  /  tliat  is  Ihn  cause  of  sin,  in  itself.  Rom.  viii.  6.  To  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,  that  is,  its  cause,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  it  life  and 
peace,  or  the  cause  of  those  blessings.  A  Uke  expression  occurs  in  Rom. 
vl.  23.  Bread  is  put  for  the  serr/ of  which  bread  is  made,  Eccl.  xi.  1.  Shame 
is  put  for  that  which  is  the  cause  oi"  it,  or  the  idols  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  which  proved  their  shame.    Jer.  Ui.  31.    lioe.  iz.  10. 


8.  METONYMY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


IV.  Somtiimea  the  subject  i»  put  for  the  adjunct ;  that  is^for 
9ome  drcumatanee  or  appendage  belonging  to  or  depending  upon 
the  eubjed. 

Thus,  the  bxxbt  ia  frequently  need  for  the  wiV/  andaffecHone, 
at  in 

Deut.  W.29.  Ti.  B.  z.  12.  Psal.  ix.  1.  zxlv.  4.  11.  10.  Ixll.  10.  ct.  25.  cxix. 
10.  32.  112.  Prov,  xxi.  I.  xxiii.  26.  Acta  iv.  32.  For  the  understanding, 
mind,  thoughts,  and  memory,  Deul.  Iv.  39.  vl.  6.  xi.  16.  18.  xxix.  4.  1  8ain. 
1.13.  2Chron.  vl.8.  Jobxxii.  t£i.  PBal.iv.4.  Ixiv.  6.  Prov.  xix.  21.  xxmIi. 
26.  and  Luke  ii.  51.  For  the  conscience,  2. Sam.  xxiv.  10.  2 Kings  xxii.  19. 
Eccles.  vii.  22.  and  1  John  iii.  20.,  and  for  the  desires  of  the  soul  expressed 
hi  prayer,  in  Psal.  Ixil.  a  Lam.  li.  19.  The  rei»w  are  also  freciuenily  put 
for  the  thoughts,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.  xxvi.  2.  II.  6.  Ixiii.  21.  Prov.  xxiii.  16.  Jer. 
zi.  20.  zvii.  10.  and  xx.  12.  So,  the  new  or  inward  man  is  put  for  the  con- 
dition or  stale  of  a  regenerated  soul,  to  which  the  o^or  outwArd  man  is 
opposed.    See  Rom.  vi.  6.  and  zii.  2.  Eph.  iv.  22.  21.    2  Cor.  v.  17. 

V.  Someiimea  the  place  or  thing  containing  denotet  that 
tvhieh  i»  contained  in  auch  place  or  ining. 

Thus,  the  barth  and  the  wobld  are  frequently  put  for  the  men  that 
dweU  therein,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  11.  Psal.  xcvi.  13.  Hab.  ii.  14.  John  i.  29. 
Hi.  16,  17.  XV.  18.  and  xvli.  21.  1  Tor.  vi.  2,  as  also  in  very  many  iiaAsages. 
In  like  manner,  countries,  islands,  cities,  and  houses,  are  respectively  put 
for  their  inhabitants.  Gen.  xh.  57.  Psal.  c.  I.  cv.  38.  Isa.  xli.  1.  5.  xlli.  4. 
zliii.  3.  li.  5.  Matt  iii.  5.  viii.  34.  zi.  21,  22.  23.  Gen.  vii.  1.  Exod.  i.  21.  2 
Bam.  vii.  11.  1  Chron.  x.  6.  Acta  z.  2.  1  Tim.  iii.  4.  Heb.  zi.  7.  So  the 
Atfuses  of  Levi  and  Israel  denote  their  several  families.  Exod.  ii.  I.  Exek. 
lit.  1.  The  basket,  Deut.  xxvli.5.  17.  is  the  fruit  of  the  basket;  a  table,  Psal. 
zxlll.  5.  Izix.  'Zl.  andlxrviii.  19.  denotes  the  meat  placed  on  it ;  the  cup,  the 
wine  or  other  liquor  In  it,  Jer.  xlix.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii.  32.  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28. 
Mark  xiv.  23.  Luke  xxii.  17.  20.  1  Cor.  z.  16.  21.  and  xi.  26,  27. ;  ships,  Isa. 
zxiii.  1.  14.  the  men  in  them ;  the  erave,  those  who  are  buried  in  it,  as  in 
Isa.  xxxvii.  18.  compared  with  verse  19.  and  In  Psal.  vi.  6.  In  like  manner 
heaven  ia  put  for  God  himself  in  PsaL  Lzzui.  9.  Matt  zzL  2&  Luke  xx.  4. 
and  zv.  Id. 


VI.  Somctimea  the  poaaeaaor  of  a  thing  ia  put  for  the  thSng 
posaeaaed. 

Thus,  Deut  iz.  1.  To  possess  nations  greaf/r  and  mightier  than  thym^if, 
moans  lo  poBsess  the  countries  of  the  Gentiles.  H<:e~also  Psal.  lxj.ix.  7. 
whrro  Jur(>b  lurans  the  land  of  the  Israelites.  In  like  nianD«>r,  the  i^ .Le 
of  G(mI  ia  put  for  llie  oblciiions  made  to  him.  Josh.  xiii.  33.  with  verse  i  I- 
Jo>h.  xviii.  7.  and  Deut.  x.  9.  Christ  is  put  for  his  church  (or  l*i-l»f?v«-i  ^, 
wlio  ATf  i.Tinod  his j»eculiar  people.  TiL  ii.  14.  1  Pt-t.  ii.  9.)  in  Malt-  ii%.  li'^ 
ex])!4iii(Ml  in  verse  40.  1  Cor.  xii.  12. ;  and  the  alDiciioos  of  Chrut  are  j'Ul 
for  the  afilictions  of  the  faithful,  in  Col.  i.  2M. 

VII.  Frequently  the  object  ia  put  for  that  which  ia  caneeraajti 
about  it. 

Thus  glory  and  strength  are  put  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  giorr  as*'! 
strength,  in  Psal.  viii.  2.  ezplamed  by  Matt.  zzi.  16. ;  see  aUo  Psal.  xtm  7, 
8.  A  burthen  is  a  prediction  of  divine  jutlgments  or  punishuienLB  ab^ur  *o 
be  inflicted  on  sinners.  Isa.  xiii  1.  xv.  1.  xvii.  I.  xix.  1.  zxi- 1.  xxii.  1.  axi<1  x\  u. 
I.  Pro,nise  is  put  for  faith  which  receives  the  gracious  promise  of  Uct  la 
Rom.  IX.  8.  and  Gal.  iv.  28.  Siu  denotes  a  sacrifice  for  sin  or  m\n-oSenu£, 
Gen.  iv.  7.  Ezod.  zxiz.  14.  (Ueb.  sin)  Lev.  z.  17.  (Ileb.  s«'»)  Uoo.  ir.  d  Ua. 
liii.  10.  (Ileb.  sin)  and  2  Cur.  ▼.  21.» 

VIII.  Sometimea  the  thing  aignified  ia  put  for  the  sign^ 

So,  the  strength  of  God,  in  1  Chron.  zvi.  11.  and  Psal.  ct.  4.  ia  the  ark, 
which  vras  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  and  strength,  wh«  cc 
it  is  ezpreosly  csUed  the  ark  of  the  strength  of  God  in  P«saL  exxxn  % 
Thus,  in  Ezek.  vii.  27.  desolation  denotes  a  mourning  garment  aa  a  token 
of  iL 

IX.  When  an  action  ia  aaid  to  be  done^  the  meaning  frt- 
quently  ia^  that  it  ia  declared  or  pemUited^  or  foretold  that  it 
ahallSedone, 

Thus,  hi  the  original  of  Lev.  ziii.  3.  the  priesU  shall  look  on  blm  and 
poUt^te  him ;  in  our  Tersion,  shall  pronounce  him  unclean  or  poDotf-*! 
The  original  of  Ezek.  ziii.  22.  is,  by  quickening  or  enlivening  him ;  in  nar 
translation  it  ia  rendered  by  promising  him  Uft.  So  Gen.  zii.  13.  am  ib« 
restored,  means,  foretold  or  declared  that  I  should  be  restored.  Jer.  iy.  JO. 
Ah^  Lord  Ood!  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people,  thai  is,  bad  per- 
mitted them  to  be  deceived  by  their  false  prophets.  Ezek.  ziii.  19.  to  slay 
the  souls  which  should  not  die,  denotes  the  prophesying  &laety  that  thej 
should  die.  So  Jer.  1.  10.  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  to  root  €mt  and 
to  puU  </oim,  that  is,  to  prophesy  or  declare  them  pulled  down.  Ez^iL 
zz.  25,  26.  I  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  pcUuted  theiat 
in  their  own  gifts,  that  is,  I  gave  them  up  lo  themselves,  and  perminf^ 
them  to  receive  such  statutes  of  the  heathen,  and  suffered  them  to  pontile 
themselves  in  those  very  gifts,  which,  by  the  law,  they  were  to  dedicate  to 
my  serviee,  and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  Hos.  vi.  5.  /  Aore  hewrm  th^ns 
by  the  prophets,  or  foretold  that  they  should  be  hewn  or  slain.  So  in  Acts 
z.  15.  the  original  rendering  is,  what  God  hath  cleansed,  that  do  not  thorn 
pollute  (compare  Matt  zv.  II.X  that  is,  as  in  our  version,  eaU  not  thou  com- 
mon or  defiled.  Hence  in  Matt.  zvi.  19.  whatsoever  thou  shait  bind  »r  /«ir.«« 
on  earth,  &c.  means,  whatsoever  thou  slialt  declare  to  be  my  will «»  eanh 
shall  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  And  in  Uke  manner  the  meaning  of  John 
XX.  23.  is.  whose  sins  ye  shall  declare  to  be  remitted  or  retained  bv  the 
word  of  God.s  Matt.  vi.  13.  lead  us  not  into  temptation^  that  in,  sofl^r  ua 
not  to  be  overcome  by  temptation. 

X.  Further^  an  action  ia  aaid  to  be  done^  when  the  giving 
of  an  occasion  for  it  ia  only  intended. 

Thus,  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  xxzvili.  23.  is,  fAon  AaU  bum  this 
city,  that  is  (as  translated  in  our  version),  shalt  cause  it  to  be  burnt.  He^nce 
Jeroboam  is  recorded  in  I  Kings  xiv.  16.  (o  Aare  made  Israel  to  stX  that  is, 
to  have  occaaioned  it,  by  his  ezamnle  and  command.  In  Acts  i.  18.  Juiiaa 
is  said  to  have  purchased  a  Jield,  tnat  ia,  oecasfoned  it  to  be  purchased  by 
the  money  which  he  cast  down  in  the  temple.    Kom.  ziv.  IS.  destrou  not 


B  temple.    Horn.  ziv.  IS.  destroy  i 
:asion  of  his  destruction.    Aod 
.  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband,  means,  whether  thoa 


him,  that  is.  be  not  the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  destruction.    Aod  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  16.  whether  thou  shalt  save  thu  husband,  means,  ^  '     ~ 
slialt  be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and,  conaeqaently,  of  I 


4.  METONYMY  OF  THE  ADJUNCT,   IN   WHICH  THE 
ADJUNCT  IS  PUT  FOR  THE  SUBJECT. 


XI.  Sometimea  the  accidcfit^  or  that  which  is  additionai  to  a 
things  ia  put  for  ita  aubject  in  kind. 

The  abstract  Is  put  for  the  concrete.    So  grey  Aotrs  (Heb.  Aoafraess^ 
or  grey  hfiadedness\  in  Gen.  xiii.  38.  denote  M>e,  who  am  now  an  old  i 


gr«>y  and  decrepit  with  age.  So  aire,  darn,  and  multitude  of  years,  in  Job 
xx.xii.  7.  are  old  men.  The  streneth  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  Is  the  strong 
(Sod  of  fsrarl.  Circumcision  and  uhrircumrision,  in  Rom.  iii.  30.  signify 
thr  ri'rrumrisrd  and  uncirrumcised.  The  election,  Rom.  xi.  7.  is  the  elert. 
Abomination,  in  Gon.  zlvi.  34.  and  Luke  xvi.  15.  is  an  abominable  thine. 
A  cur>te.  Oal.  iii.  13.  is  accursed.  Light  and  darkness,  Eph.  v.  8.  dencrte 
the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant. 

XII.  Someiimea  the  thing  contained  ia  put  for  the  thing 
coflfaining  it^  and  a  thing  depoaited  in  a  place  for  the  place 
itself. 

Thus,  Gen.  zxvili.  22.  means  this  place,  where  1  hare  erected  a  pillar  of 
stone,  shall  be  God's  house.  Josh.  zv.  19.  Springs  of  water  denote  some 
portion  of  land,  where  there  may  be  springs.  Matt  ii.  II.  TVeosMre*  are 
the  cabinets  or  other  vessels  containing  thorn.  A  similar  ezpression  occurs 
in  Psal.  cxxxv.  7.  Outer  darkness,  in  Matt  xzii.  13.  means  hell,  the  pisce 
of  outer  darkness.  Matt.  zxv.  10.  Marriage  denotes  the  place  where  the 
nuptial  feast  was  lo  be  celebrated.    Mark  iii.  11.  Unclean  spirits  are  men 

>  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  In  his  commentary  on  this  verse,  has  adduced  one 
hundred  and  eight  instances  from  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta,  in  which 
the  word  sin  is  put  for  a  sin-qfering  ;  Dr.  Whitby  (m  loc)  baa  specified 
only  twenty-two  examples. 

«  On  a  forced  interpretation  of  these  two  clauses  (among  others)  has  the 
pspal  church  erecten  the  dangerous  notion  that  priests  may  grant  partirn* 
far  absolution  to  Individuals.  See  it  briefly  but  ably  confuted  in  Bishop 
Forteus's  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rooae,  ppi  i4,  ^ 


CaAV»I.  Skct.UI.] 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  METAPHORS. 


poasewed  br  them.    In  Loke  ▼!.  IZ.  and  Acta  xvl.  13. 16.  Prayer  eridentlj 

meant  tbe  puce  of  prajer.i  Rer.  ▼iii.  3.  Ooiden  iNcafwe,  x.Csi>i«Te»,  means 

golden  censer,  aud  so  ii  is  rendered  in  our  aulhorixea  English  version. 


Xin.  Time  is  Uktwise  ptft  for  ike  things  which  are  done 
or  happen  in  time. 

This  Is  to  be  nnderstood  both  of  the  word  lime  itself,  and  of  names, 
expressiog  portions  of  time,  whether  divided  natural}/  or  by  human  insti- 
tuijon.  Thus,  in  ICbron.  xii.  32.  xxix.  30.  Esth.  i.  13.  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  Deut 
W.  32.  Mark  xiv.  35.  and  John  xii.  27.  time;  day,  and  hour  respectively 
denote  the  transactions  that  took  place  in  them.  Again,  days  are  said  to 
be  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  events  which  happen  in  them,  as  in  Gen. 
xlvli.  9.  Eccles.  vii.  10.  and  Epb.  v.  16. ;  and  that  is  called  a  person's  day, 
in  which  any  thin|[  notorious  or  remarkable  befalls  him.  whether  it  be 
good,  as  in  Hos.  i.  11.  and  Luke  xiz.  42.  44.,  or  evil,  as  in  Job  xviii.  20. 
Psal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Ezek.  xxii.  4.  Obad.  12.  Micah  vii.  4.  Psal.  zxxvil.  13.  The 
days  of  the  Lord,  in  Job  xxiv.  1.  Isa.  xiii.  6.  Joel  i.  15.  and  ii.  1,  2.  Amos  v. 
80.  Zeph.  i.  14— Id.  la  and  ii.  2.  respectively  denote  the  dura  when  divine 
punishments  were  to  be  inflicted;  and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  appropriated  to  the  day  of  judgment,  In  Joel  ii.  31. 
Acts  li.  20.  1  Cor.  i.  a  2Thess.  ii.  2,  Ac.  In  the  same  manner,  the  harvest 
and  summer  are  put  for  the  fruits  gathered  at  those  seasons.  Deut.  xxiv.  19. 
Isa.  xvi.  9.  [Jer.  xi.  10.  Amos  viii.  1.  2.  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.  in  which  three  pas- 
sages, as  also  in  Isa.  xvi.  9.  the  Hebrew  is  only  summer].  And  also  the 
passover  is  put  for  the  lamb  which  was  slain  and  eaten  on  that  solemn 
ftistival.  Exod.  xii.  21.  2Chron.  xxx.  17.  Blark  xiv.  12.  14.  Matt.  xxvi.  17—19. 
Luke  xxU.  a  11. 13.  15. 

XIV.  In  the  Scriptures,  things  are  sometimes  named  or  cfc. 
scribed  according  to  appearances,  or  to  the  opinion  formed  of 
them  by  men,  tmd  not  as  they  are  in  their  oum,  nature. 

Thus,  Hananiah,  the  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  prophet,  not  be- 
cause he  was  truly  one,  but  was  reputed  to  be  one.  Jer.  xxviii.  1. 5.  10.  In 
Ezek.  xxi.  3.  the  righteous  mean  those  who  had  the  semblance  of  piety, 
but  really  were  not  righteous.  6o  in  Matt.  ix.  13.  Christ  says,  /  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteo*is  (that  is,  such  as  are  so  in  their  own  estimation), 
but  sinners  to  repentance.   See  further  Luke  xviii.  9.  and  Rom.  x.  2,  3,  &c. 

In  Luke  ii.  4a  Joseph  is  called  the  father  of  Christ,  and  m  v.  41.  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  parents,  because  he  was  reputed  to  be  his  father,  as 
tlie  same  evangelist  states  in  ch.  iii.  23.*  Compare  John  vL  4^  Ac.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  in  1  Cor.  i.  21.  termed  foolishness ;  not  that  it 
was  really  such,  but  was  accounted  to  be  so  by  its  opponents.  In  like 
manner  false  teaching  is  called  another  Gospel  in  Gal.  i.  6.  and  Epimenides, 
the  Cretan  philosopher,  is  termed  a  prophet  in  Tit.  i.  12.  because  his 
countrymen  regarded  him  as  such,  and  after  bis  death  offered  sacrifices 
to  hiin.a 

His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust,  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.  means  (hat  they  ahall 
prostrate  themselves  so  low  towards  tlie  earth,  that  they  shall  seem  to  lick 
the  dudt.  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Isa.  xlix.  23.  Micah  vii.  17,  dec. 
The  phrase,  coming  from  afar  country  and  from  the  end  of  heaven,  in 
Isa.  xiii.  5.,  is  taken  from  the  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was 
founded  on  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  viz.  that  the  heavens  are  not  spheri- 
cal but  hemispherical,  ending  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  upon  which 
the  extremities  of  heaven  appear  to  resL  Hence  the  ends  of  the  earth 
denote  the  remotest  places.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  DeuL  iv.  32.  and 
xxx.  4.  Neh.  i.  9.  Matt.  xxiv.  31. 

•   XV.  Sometimes  tlie  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversant 
about  any  object,  or  placed  upon  it,  is  put  for  the  objeci  itself. 

Thus,  the  Senses  are  put  for  the  objects  perceived  by  them,  as  hearing 
for  doctrine  or  speech,  in  Isa.  xxviii.  9.  (marg.  rend.)  and  liii.  1.  (Heb.)  In 
John  xii.  3a  and  Rom.  x.  16.  the  Greek  word  «xoii,  translated  report,  lite- 
rally means  hearing,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  5.  Hearing  is  also 
put  for  fiune  or  rumour  in  Psal.  czii.  7.  (Heb.)  Ezek.  vii.  26.  Ob.<id.  I. 
Hab.  iii.  2.  (Heb.)  Matt  iv.24.  xiv.  1.  and  xxiv.  &  Marki.  2a  and  xiii.  7,  &c. 
The  Eye  in  the  original  of  Num.  xl.  7.  Lev.  xiii.  56.  Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Ezek. 
i.  4.  viii.  2.  and  x.  9.  is  put  for  colours  which  arc  seen  by  the  eye.  Faith 
denotes  the  doctrine,  received  and  believed  by  faith,  in  Acts  vi.  7.  OaL  i.  23. 
and  iii.  23.  25.  Eph.  iv.  5.  I  Tim-  iv.  1.  Tit.  i.  13.  Jude  3.  Rev.  ii.  Vi.—Hope, 
in  PsaL  Ixv.  6.  and  Ixxi.  6.  Jer.  xiv.  a  and  xvii.  7.  13.  is  God,  in  whom  we 
have  hope,  or  place  our  confidence.  Hope  also  denotes  Christ,  or  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  by  him,  in  Acts  xxvl.  6—8.  xxvii.  20.  Col.  i.  27. 
1  Tim.  i.  1.  Hope  Is  sometimes  also  nut  for  men,  in  whom  we  confide,  or 
from  whom  we  expect  some  good,  as  in  Isa.  xx.  5, 6.  and  for  tbe  tiling  hoped 
for,  as  in  Prov.  xiii.  12.  Rom.  viii.  21.  and  Gal.  v.  6.  In  which  last  place  the 
hope  of  righteousness  by  faith  means  eternal  life,  which  la  promised  to  the 
iust  by  faith,  and  also  in  Tit.  ii.  \Z.—Love  is  put  for  the  object  of  affection, 
Jer.  ii.  33.  and  xii.  7.  (marginal  rendering.)— i>estre,  Ezek.  xxiv.  16.  21.  is 
the  thing  desired.  In  like  manner,  the  lust  or  desire  of  the  eyes,  1  John 
li.  16.  is  the  object  of  the  eyes  which  we  eagerly  desire.— Bo,  Fear  is  put 
lor  the  object  that  is  feared,  in  Psal.  liii.  6.  Prov.  i.  20.  Isa.  viii.  13. 

XVI.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified. 
Thus,  Sovereign  Power  and  authority  are  expressed  by  a  Sceptre, 
Croum,  Diadem,  Throne,  and  Shutting  and  opening  ttithout  resistance, 
in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Isa.  xxii.  22.  Ezek.  xxi.  26.  Zech.  x.  11.  and  Rev.  iii.  7. 
War  is  denoted  by  bows,  spears,  chariots,  and  swords,  Psal.  xlvi.  9.  Lam. 
T.  9.  Ezek.  xxi.  3,  4.  Matr.  x.  34.  So,  to  lift  up  the  hand  is  sometimes  to 
swear,  Gen.  xiv.  22.  Deut  xxxii.  40.,  and  sometimes  to  pray.  Lam.  iii.  41. 
1  Tim.  i: .  8.  In  like  manner,  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  Is  to  call  for  audience, 
Psal.  xliv.  20.  Prov.  i:  2*. 

To  kiss  the  hand,  or  to  kiss  another,  is  to  yield  reverence.  Job  xxzl.  27. 
1  Sam.  X.  1.  Psal.  ii.  12.  1  Kinffs  xix.  la  Hos.  xiii.  2.  To  botp  the  knee,  is  to 
worship,  Lsa.  xiv.  23.  Phil.  ii.  10.  Eph.  iii.  14.  To  give  the  hand,  or  to  strike 
hands,  is  to  swear,  join  in  fellowship,  engage,  or  becmte  surety  for  an- 
other, Ezek.  xvii.  la  Gal.  ii.  9.  Job  xvii.  3.  Prov.  vi.  1.    To  put  on  sackcloth^ 

I  np«Tivx>i.  From  1  Mace.  vii.  37.  it  appear*  that  the  Jews  had  a  similar 
place  of  prayer  at  Mizpah.  See  Wolfiua,  Rosenm&ller,  Schindler,  and 
others,  on  Luke  vi.  12. 

•  A  similar  mode  of  speech  occurs  In  the  Iliad,  where  Homer  repeatedly 
calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  the  sons  of  Atreus,  though  they  were  m 
reality  the  children  of  his  son  Plisthenes,  and,  consequently,  the  grand- 
children of  At  reus.  In  consequence  of  their  father's  death,  while  they 
were  very  young,  they  were  educated  by  their  grandfather ;  who,  from 
his  attention  to  them,  was  universally  acknowlec^ed  their  protector  and 
father.    Hence  arose  theif  appellation  of  Atridn,  or  sons  of  Atreiw. 

>  Dloff.  Laert  lib.  I.  c  10.  f  11.  torn.  L  p.  123.  ad.  Loogolii. 
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and  spears 


Is  to  moum^  Psal.  Izlx  IL    To  beat  swords  into  t 

into  pruning'hooktj  Is  to  live  in  peace  and  security ^  fsa.  it.  4. 

XVn.  Lastly,  the  names  o/  things  are  often  put  for  the 
things  themsehes. 

Thus,  the  Name  of  Ood  denotes  tbe  Almighty  himself  Psal.  xx.  1.  exv.  1. 
Prov.  xviii.  10.  Isa.  xxx.  27.  Jer.  x.  26.  So,  In  Joel  ii.  32:  Acts  ii.  21.  and 
Rom.  X.  13.  the  name  of  the  Lord  AewAes  Jesus  Christ  Names  are  like- 
wise put  for  persons,  Acts  I.  15.  Rev.  ill.  4.  and  xi.  13.  (Gr.)  In  like  man- 
ner we  find,  that  namea  are  given  to  persons  to  express  their  state  or 
condition,  allhoush  they  are  not  ordinarily  called  by  such  names,  as  in  Isa. 
1.  26.  Tluiu  Shalt  he  called  the  city  of  righteousness  or  justice,  that  is,  thou 
ahalt  be  so.    Similar  expresstons  occur  in  Isa.  Ixii.  4.  and  Jer.  iii.  17. 


SECTION  III. 


ON  THK   INTERPRETATION  OT  SCRIPTURE   METAPHORS. 

J\^ature  of  a  Metaphor, — Sources  of  Scripture  Metaphors, — 
I.  The  vorks  of  nature, — \l.  The  occupationSf  customs y  and 
arts  of  life. — III.  Sacred  topics,  or  religion  and  things 
connected  -with  it, — IV.  Sacred  history, 

A  Metaphor  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted  from 
its  proper  and  genuine  signification  to  another  raeanin?  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  or  because  there  is  some  analocry 
between  the  similitude  and  the  thing  signified.  Of  all  the 
figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor  is  Uiat  which  is  most  fre- 
c^uently  employed,  not  ()nlv  in  the  Scriptures,  but  likewise 
in  every  language ;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  affords,  it  enriches  the  mind  with  two  ideas  at  the  same  time, 
the  truth  and  the  similitude.  Two  passages  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  definition.  In  Deut  xxxii.  42.  we  read,  /  will 
make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  and  my  sword  shall  de- 
vour  flesh.  Here,  \he  first  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  exces- 
sive and  intemperate  drinking,  to  intimate  the  very  great 
effusion  of  blooo,  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  which  would  befall  the  disobedient  Israelites: 
the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  voracious  appetite  of 
a  hungry  beast,  which  in  a  lively  manner  presents  to  the 
mind  the  impossibility  of  their  escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
when  the  wrath  of  God  should  be  provoked.  Again,  in  Psal. 
cxxxix.  2.  we  read.  Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off 
In  this  verse  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  prospect  of  a 
distant  object :  but  in  a  proper  sense  the  phrase  assures  us, 
that  Jehovah,  by  his  prescience,  knows  our  thoughts,  before 
they  spring  up  in  our  souls. 

In  order  to  understand  metaphors  arig^ht,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  tbe  foimdation  of  them  consists  in  a  likeness  or 
similitude  between  the  thin^  from  which  the  metaphor  is 
drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  this  resem- 
blance is  exhibited  in  one  or  in  a  few  expressions,  it  is  termed 
a  single  metaphor.  When  it  is  pursued  with  a  variety  of 
expressions,  or  there  is  a  continued  assemblaee  of  metaphors, 
it  IS  called  an  allegory.  When  it  is  couched  in  a  short  sen- 
tence, obscure  and  ambi^ous,  it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be 
conveyed  in  a  short  saying  only,  it  is  a  proverb,  and  if  the 
metaphorical  representation  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  his- 
tory, It  is  a  parable.  When  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched, 
as  to  Me  a  votce  (Rev.  i.  12.),  it  is  termed  a  eataehresis.  This 
last-mentioned  species  of  figure,  however,  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  metaphor  is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; for  the  sacred  writers,  having  occasion  to  impart  divine 
and  spiritual  things  to  man,  could  only  do  it  by  means  of 
terms  Dorrowed  from  sensible  and  material  objects,  as  all  our 
knowledge  begins  at  our  senses.  Hence  it  is,  especially  in 
the  poetical  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
the  sentiments,  actions,  and  corporeal  parts,  not  only  of  man, 
but  also  of  inferior  creatures,  are  ascrioed  to  God  himself;  it 
being  otherwise  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conception  of 
his  pure  essence  and  incommunicable  attributes.  The  various 
sources,  whence  the  sacred  writers  have  drawn  their  meta 
phors,  have  been  discussed  at  grreat  length  by  Bishop  Lowth,^ 
and  his  annotator  Michaelis,  and  also  by  Glassius;^  from 
whose  elaborate  works  the  following  observations  are  abridg- 
ed. The  sources  of  Scripture  metaphors  may  be  class^ 
under  the  four  following  heads,  viz.  natural,  artificial,  sacred, 
and  historical. 

I.  7%e  uiorks  of  nature  furnish  the  first  and  most  copious,  as 
well  as  the  most  pleasing,  source  of  images  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. 

*  In  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lcct.  vi.— Ix. 

•  Philologia  Sacra,  Ub.  ii.  pp.  916-1243.  ed.  DathU. 
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Thus  the  images  of  Uecht  and  darhnett  are  commonly  made 
Uflo  of,  in  all  languagfcs,  to  denote  prosperity  and  adversity ;  and 
an  uncommon  degree  of  light  implies  a  proportionate  degree  of 
joy  and  prosperity ,  and  vice  versa.  Isa.  xiii.  10.  iix.  19, 20.  xxx 
26.  Jer.  XV.9.  Amosviii.  9.  Micahiii.  6.  Joel  ii.  10.  The  same 
metaphors  are  also  used  to  denote  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
Isa.  viii.  20.  ix.  2.  Matt  iv.  16.  Eph.  v.  8.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  figuratively  represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or  rulers, 
as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  2.3.  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

'*  The  lights  of  heaven,**  says  a  late  {nous  and  learned  writer, 
'*  in  their  order  are  all  applied  to  give  as  conceptions  of  God's 
power  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  Ixxxivth  Psalm 
(verse  11.)  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  a  sun  and  shield  ;  a  9un  to  give 
litrht  to  his  people,  and  a  shield  to  protect  them  from  the  power 
of  darkness.  Christ,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  is  the  sun 
of  righteousness ;  who,  as  the  natural  sun  revives  the  grass  and 
renews  the  year,  brings  on  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
is  the  great  restorer  of  all  things  in  the  kingdom  of  grace ;  shin- 
ing with  the  new  light  of  life  and  immortality  to  those  who  once 
sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And  the  church 
has  warning  to  receive  him  under  this  glorious  character.  Arise, 
shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come^  and  the  glorjf  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee!  (Isa.  Ix.  1.)  When  he  was  manifested  to  the  eyes 
of  men  he  called  himself  the  light  of  the  world,  and  promised  to 
give  the  same  light  to  those  that  follow  him.  In  the  absence  of 
Christ  as  the  personal  light  of  the  world,  his  place  is  supplied 
by  the  light  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  still  a  lamp  unto  our  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  our  paths.  The  word  of  prophecy  is  as  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  pUice  ;  and  as  we  study  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  so  we  must  give  heed  to  this  light,  as  if  we  would  see  things 
to  come. 

**  The  moon  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  which  receives 
its  light  from  Christ,  as  the  moon  from  the  sun :  therefore  the 
renovation  of  the  moon  signifies  the  renovation  of  the  church. 
The  angels  or  presiding  ministers  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
(Rev.  ii.  and  iii.)  are  signified  by  the  seven  stars,  because  his 
ministers  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  their  li^ht  shines  before 
men  in  this  mortal  state,  as  the  stars  give  light  to  the  world  in 
the  night  season ;  of  which  light  Christians  in  general  partake, 
and  are  therefore  called  children  of  the  lighL" 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  than 
springs,  rivers,  and  rain;  for,  as  showers  rarely  fall  in  their 
countries,  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  field  become  consumed  by 
the  intolerable  heat,  unless  watered  by  showers  or  canals.  Hence, 
flowing  springs,  copious  showers,  and  nightly  dews,  which  fer- 
tilize the  fields,  furnish  them  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  images. 
Isa.  xli.  18.  and  xxxv.  1.  6,  7.  The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are 
delineated  under  the  metaphors  of  dew,  Isa.  xxvi.  19.,  moderate 
rains,  Hos.  vL  3.,  gentle  streams  and  running  waters,  Isa.  xxvii. 
3.  and  xliv.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  no  metaphor  is  more  firequent 
than  that  by  which  sudden  and  great  calamities  are  expressed 
under  the  figure  of  a  deluge  of  waters.  With  this  metaphor  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  extremely  familiar,  as  if  it  were 
directly  taken  from  the  nature  and  state  of  their  country.  Im- 
mediately before  their  eyes  was  the  river  Jordan,'  which  anntlally 
overflowed  its  banks ;  for  the  snows  of  Lebanon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  being  melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  waters  of  the  river  were  often  suddenly  augmented  by  the 
descending  torrents.  The  whole  country,  also,  being  mountain- 
ous, was  exposed  to  frequent  floods  after  the  great  periodical 
tempests  of  rain.  To  this  David  alludes,  Psal.  xlii.  7.  Immoderate 
rains,  hail,  floods,  inundations,  and  torrents,  denote  judgments 
and  destructions,  Isa.  viii.  7.  Jer.  xlviL  2.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22. 

To  the  class  of  metaphors  derived  from  natural  objects  we 
may  refer  the  anihropopaihy^  a  metaphor  by  which  things 
belonging  to  creatures,  and  especially  to  man,  are  ascribed  to 
God,  zna\.\ie  prosopopccia  or  personification,  that  is,  the  change 
of  thin^  to  persons.  Both  these  figures  are  nearly  allied  to 
the  metaphor,  and  still  more  to  the  metonymy ;  but  they  are 
noticed  in  this  place,  as  being  upon  the  wnole  the  most  con- 
Tenient  arrangement. 

1.  In  the  consideration  oianthropopathiet^  the  two  following 
important  rules  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind ;  viz. 

[i.]  That  we  understand  them  in  a  vay  and  manner  auita» 
ble  to  the  nature  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  refining  them 
from  all  that  imperfection  with  which  they  are  debased  in  the 
creatures,  and  so  attribute  them  to  the  Deity, 

>  The  Rev.  W.  Jones,  Lectures  on  Ibe  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture, 
Led.  ii.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  26. 
•  Josh.  iti.  15.  I  Cbroa.  xil.  15.  Eeclus.  zxiv.  26. 
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Thus  when  the  members.of  a  human  body  are  aaeribed  lo  Qoil,  we  are 
not  to  conceive  of  him  u  a  venenibte  old  inan,  sitting  gravely  in  heaven  to 
observe  and  ccnuure  the  things  done  on  eartli ;  but  uiuM  understand  thoae 
perreclions,  of  wliicli  such  uiember8  in  uh  are  the  inatrumenui.    The  eye, 
for  instance,  being  that  member  by  which  we  dimrem  or  observe  any  thinf, 
is  employed  to  denote  God's  perfect  and  exact  knototedre  of  all  things. 
Job  Jtjuiv.  21.  Psal.  xi.  4.  and  lieb.  iv.  13. ;  as  also  Ait  »ateltjul  providence, 
DeuL  xi.  12.  1  Kin^s  ix.  3.  Psal.  xzxiv.  15.    In  like  manner,  ears  are  aitn- 
buted  to  him,  to  signify  his  gracious  acceptance  of  his  people's  pravers, 
Psal.  xxzi.  2.  or  the  exact  notice  which  tie  takes  of  the  sms  ot  others^ 
James  v.  4.    By  liis  arm  we  are  to  understand  his  power  and  strength, 
Exod.  XV.  16.  which  is  aim  expressed  by  his  right  handy  Exod,  xv.  6.  and 
P«al.  cxviii.  15,  16.    6o,  his  wotk  is  expressed  by  his  fingers,  Exod.  ruL 
19.  and  P«al.  viii.  3.  and  his  love  and  compassion  by  his  bowels^  Isa.  Ixiii.  13. 
J«>r.  xxxi.  20.   Luke  i.  78.,  through  the  bowels  of  the  tnert 
(it»  a-^K%yx'*),  whereby  the  day  spring  from  on  high  ' 
There  are  a  iliousianU  similar  inirlances  in  the  Scriptures. 

[ii.]  Further,  when  human  affections  are  attributed  to  Jehovah, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall 
imply  the  least  imperfection  in  Him;  but  must  thereby  conceive, 
(1.)  Either  a  pure  act  of  his  will,  free  from  all  perturbation  to 
which  men  are  liable,  or  else,  (2.)  The  effect  of  such  human 
affections,  the  antecedent  being  put  for  the  consequent,  that  is, 
one  thing  being  expressed  while  another  thing  is  undentood, 
which  is  usually  its  effect,  or  at  Ivast  follows  it — a  figure  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  lo  repent,  we  are  not  to  imagine  anv  change  of 
mind  in  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  or 
any  sorrow  or  trouble  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  liappmess;~tiui, 
eituer  his  purpose  to  undo  wliat  he  has  done,  or  desist  from  wtiat  he  is 
duing,  wbich  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  repentance  in  roan :  so  that  the 
change  is  not  in  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  but  in  the  dlFpensa- 
ilons  of  hiajirovidence;  as  in  Gen.  vi.  6.  1  dam.  xv.  11.  35.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16. 
Psal.  cvi.  4o.  Again,  God  Is  said  in  very  many  passages  to  be  angry,  to 
have /iiry,  &c.  in  order  to  make  us  apprehend  how  much  he  hates  Kin, 
and  will  punish  sinners.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other  affections 
wtiich  are  attributed  to  Him. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  we  to  understsnd  sll  those  passages  in  which 
human  actions  are  a«cribed  to  God,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  21.  To  go  doam  and 
aee  what  is  done  in  dodom,  is  to  regard  well,  and  proceed  justly,  orderly, 
and  leisurely,  to  their  punishment ;  though  in  the  divine  promise  to  be  with 
Jacob,  Gen.  xxviil.  15.  ft  means  that  the  divine  favour  and  protection  should 
accompany  him  all  the  way.  To  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins,  is  to 
discern  exactly,  as  in  Psal.  vil.  9.  and  Jer.  xvii.  10.— lastly,  hurruzn  retations 
are  likewise  a!*crlbed  to  God,  to  express  the  properties  of  i»uch  relations : 
thus,  he  is  called  a  King,  Vaal  xcv. 3, ti  Father,  Pnl.  ciii.  13.  Rom.  viii.  15., 
a  Hushartd,  Isa.  liv.  5.  Ilosea  ii.  19.,  a  Shepherd,  Psal.  xxiii.  1.  to  express 
his  power  and  authority,  bis  love,  pity,  tender  care,  and  watchful  provi- 
dence. 

2.  Of  the  jDrosopopceta  or  personification,  there  are  two  kinds ; 
one,  when  actions  and  character  are  attributed  to  fictitious, 
irrational,  or  even  inanimate  objects ;  the  other,  when  a  proba- 
ble but  fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a  renl  character: 

[i.]  The  former.  Bishop  Lowth  remarics,  evidently  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  and  is  by  far  the  boldest  of  that  chus 
of  figures :  it  is  most  frequently  and  auccessfully  mtroduced  bj 
the  sacred  writers. 

In  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10.  how  admirable  is  the  personificaUoii  of  the  divin« 
attributes  I 

Mercy  and  truth  are  met  tt^ether ; 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

How^nst,  elegant,  and  splendid  does  it  appear,  if  applied  only  (socording 
to  the  literal  sense)  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Baby- 
loniiih  captivitv  I  But  if  we  consider  it  in  a  most  sacred  and  mysiiral 
sense,  which  is  not  obscurely  shadowed  under  the  ostensible  image,  vis. 
that  of  the  method  of  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Jesiu 
Chriat,  in  which  the  divine  perf<>ctions  were  so  harmoniously  displayed, 
it  ia  beyond  measure  grand  and  elevated.  Again,  what  can  be  more  sub 
lime  or  graceful  than  the  personification  of  wisdom,  so  frequently  intro- 
duced in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  particularly  in  chapter  viiL  verses 
22—31. 1  She  is  not  only  exhibited  as  the  directress  of  human  life  and 
morals,  as  the  inventress  of  arts,  as  the  dispenser  of  honours  and  riches, 
as  the  source  of  true  felicity,  but  also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  omni- 
potent Creator,  and  as  the  eternal  associate  in  the  divine  counsels.  Similar 
paspages,  exquisitely  imagined,  and  from  the  boldness  of  the  fiction  ex- 
tremely forcible,  occur  m  Job  xviii.  13.  xxviii.  22.  Isa.  v.  14.  xlvii.  1.  6w 
Lam.  i.  1.  6.  17.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7.  Hos.  xUi.  14.  and  1  Ck>r.  zv.  &4.« 

[ii.]  The  second  kind  of  prosopopoeia,  by  which  a  probable  but 
fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  person, — though  less  cal- 
culated to  excite  admiration  and  approbation  by  its  novelty,  bold- 
ness, and  variety,  than  the  former, — ^is  nevertheless  possessed  of 
great  force,  evidence,  and  authority.  It  would*  as  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  be  an  infinite  task  to  specify  every  instance  in  the  sacred 
poems,  which  on  this  occasion  might  be  refisned  to  as  worthy  of 
notice ;  or  to  observe  the  easy,  natural,  bold,  and  sudden  personi- 
fications ;  the  dignity,  importance,  and  impassioned  severity  of 
the  characters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  energy  of 
that  eloquence  which  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  himself,  and  which 
appears  so  suitable  in  all  respects  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ;  or  to 
display  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language  whidi  is  so  ad- 
mirably and  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  character ;  the  probability 
of  the  fiction ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  imitation. 

•  The  late  benevolent  and  learned  Mr.  Gilpin  has  pointed  ont  many  v^rj 
striking  personifications  and  other  metapbonoal  aUttsions  used  by  Sc.  PSauI 
See  his  Sermons,  vol-  !▼.  p.  405.  et  seq. 
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One  example^  therefore,  must  snfllce  for  the  present ;  one  more  perfect 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce.  It  is  exprcsirivc  of  the  eager  expectation  of 
the  mother  of  Sisera,  from  the  inimitable  ode  of  the  prophetess  Deborah. 
(Juflg.  V.  2^-30. 

The  first  sentences  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  maternal  solicitude,  both 
in  words  and  actions;  and  of  a  mind  suspended  and  agitated  between  hope 
and  fear. 

Through  the  window  she  loolced  and  cried  out, 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  (he lattice: 
Wherefore  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  t 
Wherefore  linger  the  wheels  of  his  chariot? 

Immediately,  impatient  of  his  delay,  she  anticipates  the  consolations  of 
her  friends ;  and  her  mind  being  somewhat  elevated,  she  boasts  with  all 
the  levity  of  a  fond  female : — 

(Vast  in  her  hopes,  and  giddy  with  success ;) 

Her  wise  ladies  answer  her : 

Yea,  she  returns  answer  to  herself: 

Have  they  not  found  1— Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil Y 

Let  us  now  observe  how  well  adapted  every  sentiment,  every  word,  is 
to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  She  takes  no  account  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  enemy,  of  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  multitude 
of  the  captives,  but 

Bums  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils. 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  passions 
of  a  vain  and  trifling  woman— slaves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is  she 
ftatisfied  with  the  bare  enumeration  of  them ;  she  repeats,  she  amplifies, 
she  heightens  every  circumstance ;  she  seems  to  have  the  very  plunder 
/in  her  immediate  possession;  she  pcuises  and  contemplates  every  par- 
ticular : — 

Have  they  not  found  7 — Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  7 

To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea,  a  damsel  or  two  1 

To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colours  7 

A  spoil  of  needlework  of  divers  botours, 

A  spoil  for  the  neck  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  either  side. 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uncommon  neatness 
in  the  v^rHificalion,  great  force,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity  in  the  diction, 
the  utmost  elegance  in  the  repetitions,  which,  notwithstanding  iheur  appa- 
rent redundancy,  are  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the 
end,  the  fatal  disappointment  of  female  hope  and  credulity  tacitly  insinu- 
ated by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apostrophe. 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jbhovah  ! 
is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person  who  was 
lust  speaking,  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  by  all  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  we  may  justly 
pronounce  to  be  the  suDlimest  of  poets.  Bishop  Lowth  con- 
siders his  fourteenth  chapter  as  the  grandest  specimen  of  that 
prophet's  poetry,  and  as  exemplifying  almost  every  form  of 
the  prosopopoeia,  and  indeed  of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime 
in  composition. 

II.  T/te  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  figures  from  the 
ordinary  occupaiions  and  customs  oflife^  as  lutU  asfiom  such 
arts  as  were  praciised  ai  that  time. 

This  source,  indeed,  is  commoQ  to  all  nations ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  polished,  tfnd  cultivate  more  numerous 
arts,  they  are  supplied  with  a  greater  variety  of  images.  The 
whole  course  and  method  of  common  and  domestic  life  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  was  simple  in  the  highest  degree.  There 
did  not  exist  that  variety  of  studies  and  pursuits,  of  arts,  con- 
ditions, and  employments,  which  aflerwards  obtained  among 
other  nations.  The  Hebrews  were  a  nation  of  husbandmen  and 
shepherds;  the  patriarchs  were  possessed  of  great  flocks  and 
herds  which  they  tended,  though  their  descendants  afterwards 
applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  Every  Israelite,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  received  his  allotted  portion  of  Uuid,  which  he 
cultivated,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  alienated  by  sale, 
descended  without  diminution  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed 
unmolested  the  produce  of  his  land  and  labour.  Hence,  very 
numerous  metaphors  in  the  Sacred  Writings  are  derived  from 
pastoral  and  rural  occupations.  Thus,  kings  are  said  to  feed 
their  people,  who  again  are  compared  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  which 
the  shepherd  conducts  to  pasture,  and  guards  from  danger.  It 
would  extend  the  limits  of  this  section  too  far,  to  instance  par- 
ticularly with  what  embellishments  of  diction,  derived  from  one 
\ov^  and  tiivial  object  (as  it  may  appear  to  some) — the  bam  of 
or  threshing-floor — the  sacred  writers  have  added  a  lustre  to  the 
mo^i  sublime,  and  a  force  to  the  most  important  subjects.  Yet 
the  following  passages  we  cannot  omit  to  notice,  on  account  of 
their  uncommon  force  and  beauty  : — 

Thus,  Jehovah  threshes  out  the  heathen,  and  tramples  them  beneath 
his  feet.  (Hub.  iii.  12.)    He  delivers  the  nations  to  Israel  to  be  beaten  in 

fiieces  by  an  indented  flail,  or  to  be  crushed  by  their  brazen  hoofs.  (Joel 
ii.  14.  (Heb.)  Jer.  li.  33.  Isa.  xxi.  10.  Mrc.  iv.  13.)  He  scatters  his  enemies 
like  chair  upon  the  mountain's  and  disperses  them  with  the  whirlwind  of 
his  indignation.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  13—16.  Isa.  xvii.  la)  But  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  magnificent  delineation  of  the  Messiah  coming  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries  expressed  by  imagery  taken  from  the  wine-press,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  with  the  sacred  poets,  and  which  no  other  poet 
has  presumed  lo  introduce.    See  Isa.  IxiiL  1—3. 


The  pastoral  and  rural  allustons  in  the  New  Testament  at'  almost  equally 
numerous  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  world  is  compared 
to  ^Jieldy  the  chllitren  of  the  kingdom  to  the  ttheat^  and  the  children  of  the 
wicked  to  taret.  (MaU.  xiii.  38.)  The  end  of  the  world  is  the  harveat,  and 
the  angels  are  reaper:  (MaU.  xiii.  39.)  A  preacher  of  ttie  word  is  the 
aotcer.  (Matt  xiii.  3.)  The  word  of  God  is  the  aeed.  The  heart  of  man  is 
the  ground.  (Luke  viii.  15.  Heb.  vi.  7.)  The  cares,  riches,  and  plea-sures 
of  life  are  the  thorn*.  (Luke  viii.  14.  Heb.  vi.  8.)  The  preparation  of  the 
heart  by  repentance  is  ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  jaUoic  ground. 
(Hob.  x.  12.)  Death,  which  cuts  down  the  fairest  flower  uf  the  field,  is  a 
mower.  (PsaL  xc.  6  )  The  minister,  who  serves  under  God  in  his  Irusbandrr, 
is  the  labourer.  (Matt  ix.  37,  3a  1  C:or.  iii.  9.)  The  wicked  are  atubble. 
(Isa.  xlvli.  14.)  And  the  temptationa  and  trials  of  the  godly  are  the  aifting 
of  the  wheat.  (Luke  xxii.  31.)t 

111.  Sacred  Topics,  that  is  to  say.  Religion,  and  Things  con^ 
nected  with  it,  furnished  many  images  to  the  sacred  writers* 

Numerous  and  diversified  sacred  rites  were  enjoined  to  the  Is- 
raelites by  Moses,  and  their  religious  worship  was  conducted  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour. 

Thus  the  images  derived  from  the  temple  and  its  magnificent  service 
chiefly  serve  to  denote  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  the  excellency 
of  its  worship,  God's  favour  towards  it,  and  his  constant  presence  with  it: 
the  prophets  speaking  to  the  Jews  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  ovm 
ideas,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26.  compared  with  Heb.  viii.  10.    Further, 


law  is  employed  in  discriminating  between  things  clc 
moving  and  making  atonement  for  things  polluted 


lean 


much  of  the  Jewish 

and  unclean ;  in  rei  „  „  _    . 

proscribed ;  and  under  these  ceremonies,  as  under  a  veil  or  covering,  a 
meaning  the  most  important  and  sacred  is  concealed,  as  would  appear  from 
the  nature  of  them,  even  if  we  had  not  other  clear  and  explicit  authority 
for  this  opinion.  Among  the  rest  are  certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the 
body,  ana  some  customs  in  themselves  evidently  indiflfcrent :  these,  on  a 
cursory  view,  seem  light  and  trivial ;  but,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are 
properly  investigated,  they  are  found  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
We  are  not  lo  wonder,  then,  if  the  sacred  poets  have  recourse  to  these 
topics  for  imagery,  even  on  the  moat  momentous  occasions ;  as  when  they 
display  the  universal  depravity  of  the  htunaii  heart  (Isa.  Ixiv.  6.),  or  upbraid 
their  own  people  for  tne  corruptness  of  their  manners  (Isa.  i.  5,  6.  16. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  \f.\  or  when  they  deplore  the  abject  state  of  the  virgin,  the 
datighter  of  Sion,  polluted  ana  exposed.  (Lam.  i.  8,  9.  17.  and  ii.)  If  we 
consider  these  metaphors,  without  any  reference  lo  the  religion  of  their 
authors,  they  will  doubtless  appear  in  some  degree  disgusting  and  inele- 
gant ;  but  if  we  refer  them  lo  their  genuine  source,  the  peculiar  rites  of 
the  Hebrews,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting  either  in  force  or  dignity. 

The  pontifical  vestments,  which  were  extremely  splendid,  suuested  a 
variety  of  images  expressive  of  the  glory  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
church.  Wehave  an  instance  of  this  in  Ezek.  xvi.  10.  13.  13.  and  paitica- 
larly  in  the  following  passage  of  ihe  evangelical  prophet:— 

1  will  greatly  rejoice  in  Jbhovah  : 

My  soul  shaU  exult  in  my  God, 

For  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation, 

He  hath  covered  me  with  the  mantle  of  righteousness : 

As  the  bridegroom  deckeih  himself  with  a  prienlly  crown  ; 

And  as  the  bride  adornetii  herself  with  her  costly  jewels. 

Isa.  Ixi.  10. 
Tn  this  verse,  the  elegant  Isaiah  is  describing.  In  his  peculiar  and  roagnifi> 
cent  manner,  tne  exultation  and  glory  of  the  church,  aAer  her  triumplial 
restoration.  Pursuing  the  allusion,  he  decorates  her  with  the  vestments 
of  salvation,  and  clothes  her  in  the  robe  of  righteousness :  he  afterwards 
corri^rr-^s  the  chnrch  to  a  bridegroom  dressed  for  the  marriage,  to  which 
crunfMii'^xii  jrirf'^dible  dignity  is  added  by  the  word  /toAen,  a  metaphor 
phiNiJy  tnKrn  fruni  the  priest's  apparel,  the  force  of  which,  therefore,  no 
mo4U nt  t.uif  iiLisr'  lian  express.  No  imagery.  Bishop  Lowth  fbrther  remarks, 
wlii<  h  Thr^  If  L-briAV  writers  could  employ,  was  equally  adapted  with  this  to 
th«  I  lis  [liny  (HA  fjir  as  human  powers  can  conceive  or  depict  the  subject)  of 
th.  liiRnJtL"  niair^y  of  God.  Jsrovah  is,  therefore,  introduced  by  the 
PaiU<iM*[  a»  i^Qtkfd  with  glory  and  with  atrength  (Psal.  xclii.  I.),  and  he  is 
girtUd  ifith  pottfr  (PsaL  Ixv.  6.),  which  are  the  very  terms  am>roprialed  to 
thr  il'srriptinn  nT  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  priests.  The  epistle  to 
the  lIubfL WN  i«  an  admirable  comment  on  many  parts  o(  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

IV.  77ie  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  Metaphors  from 
Sacred  History, 

Thus,  as  the  devastation  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  frequently 
represented  by  the  restoration  of  ancient  chaos  (as  in  Jer.  iv. 
23 — 26.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  1 1.  and  Joel  iii.  15,' 16),  so  the  same  event 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  metaphors  suggested  by  the  universal 
deluge  (as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  L.  18 — 20.),  and  also  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  9.)  See  also  Psal.  xi.  6. 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  while  it  affords 
materials  for  many  magnificent  descriptions,  is  commonly  applied, 
in  a  metaphorical  manner,  to  represent  other  gresi  deliverances  : 
as  in  Isa.  xL  15, 16.  xUii.  16—19.  xlviii.  21.  and  li.  10.  But  the 
figurative  application  of  the  history  of  the  exodus  is  much  plainer 
in  the  New  Testament  There  we  see  Zacharias',  in  his  pro- 
phetical hymn,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
celebrating  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  redemption  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  past  redemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt' 

Lastly,  when  Jehovah  is  described  as  coming  to  execute  judg- 
ment, to  deliver  the  pious,  and  to  destroy  his  enemies,  or  in  any 
manner  to  display  his  divine  power  upon  earth,  the  description  is 
embellished  firom  that  tremendous  scene  which  was  exhibited  on 

»  A  Key  to  the  lAngnage  of  Prophecv,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones.  (Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  282.)  See  also  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  language 
of  Prophecy  in  the  Index  to  Vol.  II. 

•  This  interesting  and  important  topic  Is  well  illustrated  in  the  "  Lectures 
on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,"  Lect.  vi.— Jones's  Works,  voL 
iii.  pp.  9^-100. 
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Mount  Sinaii  at  the  deliveyy  of  tlic  law.  Two  miblime  eiamplM 
of  this  sort,  to  mention  no  more,  occur  in  Psal.  xviiL  7—15.  and 
Mic.L3,4.« 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THB   I!«TERPItrrATION   Or  8CRIPTVRB   ALLCGORIB8. 

*.  Tke  Mlej^ortf  defined, — Different  apeciet  of  AHegorif* — 11. 
Rule*  Jfor  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  Allegorieo. 

Akothbr  branch  of  the  fi^ratire  langua^  of  Scripture  is 
the  allegory ;  which,  under  the  literal  senfle  of  the  words, 
conceals  a  foreign  or  distant  meaning.  Of  this  species  of 
figure  Bishop  Lowth'  has  three  kinds,  viz. 

1.  The  Allegort*  properly  so  called,  and  which  he  terms 
a  continued  metap/wr  ;  — 

2.  The  Parabli,  or  similitude,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
following  section ; — and, 

3.  The  Mystical  Allboort,  in  which  a  double  meaning 
is  couched  under  the  same  words,  or  when  the  same  predic- 
tion, according  as  it  is  differently  interpreted,  relates  to  dif- 
ferent events,  distant  in  time,  and  distinct  in  their  nature. 

The  Myatical  Allegory  differs  from  the  two  first-mentioned 

ries  in  the  nature  of  its  materials ;  it  being  allowable  in 
former  to  make  use  of  imagerjr  from  different  obiects, 
while  the  mystical  allegory  is  exclusively  derived  from  things 
sacred.  There  is  likewise  this  further  distinction,  that  in 
those  other  forms  of  allegory,  the  exterior  or  ostensible 
imagery  is  fiction  only ;  the  truth  lies  altogether  in  the  inte- 
rior or  remote  sense,  which  is  veiled  as  it  were  under  this  thin 
and  pellucid  covering.  But,  in  the  mystical  allegory,  each 
idea  is  equally  agreeable  to  truth.  The  exterior  or  ostensible 
image  is  not  a  shadowy  colouring  of  the  interior  sense,  but  is 
in  itself  a  reality ;  and,  although  it  sustains  another  character, 
it  does  not  wholly  lay  aside  its  own.  As,  however,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  mystical  and  typical  parts  of  Scrinture  is 
treated  of  in  a  subsec^uent  part  of  this  volume,^  we  snail,  in 
the  present  section,  direct  our  attention  to  the  allegory,  pro- 
perly and  strictly  so  called. 

As  every  such  allegory  is  a  representation  of  real  matters 
of  fact  under  feigned  names  ana  feigned  characters,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  a  two-fold  examination.  **  We  must  first 
examine  the  immediate  representation,  and  then  consider 
what  other  representation  it  was  intended  to  excite.  Now,  in 
most  allegories  the  immediate  representation  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative ;  and  since  it  is  the  object  of  an  allegory 
to  convey  a  moral,  not  an  historical  truth,  the  narrative  itselr 
is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate  representation  is  of 
DO  further  value,  than  as  it  leads  to  the  ultimate  representa- 
tion. It  is  &e  application  or  moral  of  the  allegory  which 
constitutes  its  worth.*'<>  In  the  investigation,  Uien,  of  an 
allegory,  the  following  rules  may  assist  us  to  determine  its 
ultimate  meaning : — 

L  AUegorical  Senata  of  Sariptwrt  art  not  to  bt  ooughifor, 
where  the  literal  aaue  ie  plain  and  cbeume. 

This  rale  is  of  the  greatest  impoitanoe ;  from  not  attending  to 
It,  the  ancient  Jews,  as  the  Therapeuts,  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  Josephus,  and  Philo,  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  Origen' 
and  many  of  the  fitthen  (whose  eiample  has  also  been  followed  by 
soma  modem  ezpoators),  have  respectively  turned  even  historical 

•  flee  Exod.  lAx.  16.  la    Deut  It.  11,  13. 

•  The  learned  Profenor  Mkhaelia,  in  hfs  additfoni  to  Btthop  Lowth's 
sloth  Icctare,  has  endeevonred  to  prove  that  the  aarred  writers  drew 
largeljr  from  poetic  fiibie,  which  they  derived  nrom  the  Egyptiana,  in  com- 
mon  with  the  Greelit  ana  Roroana.  As  it  ret*pecU  the  latter,  his  arKumenl 
ii  convincins  and  satisfactory ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Hebrews^  as  it 
depends  chiefly  on  his  own  I^itin  versions,  which  (the  ezcelleni  English 
translator  of  the  bishop's  lectures  remarks)  are  by  no  means  so  faitliiul  to 
the  original  as  our  common  verttion,  his  point  does  not  appear  to  be  deiiion- 
■trated.  On  this  account  the  present  brief  notice  of  Micliaells's  hjrpothesis 
may  be  deemed  sufficipnt:  it  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bauer  In  his  Het' 
ineneutica  Sacra,  pp.  209,  210. 

■  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  I.  lect  x.  and  xxi. 

«  AKK%y'mfiu  or  Allegory  is  derived  from  ■»>*.»  ■>  epursi :  I.  e.  o  dtfferent 
tMng  io  9cud  from  that  which  is  mtanL  It  differs  from  a  roetaplior,  in  that 
it  Is  not  confined  to  a  word,  but  extends  to  a  whole  thought,  or  it  may  be,  to 
ieveral  thoughts.  An  allpRory  may  be  expressed  moreover  by  pictures, 
by  actions,  as  in  Ezek.  iii.  iv.  t.  and  Luke  zzil.  36.  or,  by  any  significant 


»  See  Chapter  m.  infra,  on  the  Mystical  and  Typical  Interpretations  of 
Scripture ;  and  Chaptfr  fv.  Section  III.  on  the  Double  Sense  of  Prophecy. 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iil.  p.  80.  The  scv<>nteenlh  and  eiah- 
*^enth  lectures,  in  which  the  subj^'ct  of  figurative  interpretation  is  ably 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  are  particularly  worthy  of  peruwil. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (note  on  Exod.  I.  22 )  has  given  a  cunotis  specimen  of 
Origen's  mode  of  allegorising,  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred  on  accoant 
•r  kfljeogtb. 
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panaget  of  Scriptnre  into  allcgorien,  together  with  such  oehex 
passages  as  already  had  a  proper  and  titenl  sense.  Hence  maov 
ridiculous  interpretations  have  been  imposed  on  pasM^fs  of 
Scripture,  the  proper  moral  sense  of  which  has  been  eitfaer  greatly 
enervated,  or  entirely  frittered  away,  by  snch  misnamed  spirituaJ 
expositions. 

n.  Tke  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  the  Words  nmst  be  aa- 
eertainedf  before  we  attempt  to  explain  an  Allegory. 

For  this  purpose  the  primary  word  iiB*»lf  most  first  be  aacerrain^*!  ar  ? 
its  forre  expres«ed,  by  an  appropriate  literal  word  ;  and  to  thia  at-n^r  »1 
the  oilier  fisurative  words  ot  the  pssmge  should  bereferred^and  ezpl^rrd 
acreeahly  to  it  The  primary  word  in  an  allegory  is  that  wh^h  cor.L2-;i« 
the  foundation  and  reason  why  the  passage  under  consideratios  k«  rx- 
pre<;9ed  bv  ihst  particular  imaxe ;  and  such  primary  word  is  to  hc^tc^r- 
lained  both  from  the  trope  as  well  as  from  the  explanation  which  aoij  \^. 
siiiijoiaefl,  and  also  from  the  ouftjeet  or  thing  itself  which  is  treatr-d  •  L 
Til  UK  in  1  Cor.  v.  6—8.  the  apostle  speaks  of  leaven  in  such  a  manner.  •  -^ 
the  whole  of  that  passace  contains  sn  earnest  exhortation  to  a  Koi;  !  i^  ; 
for  the  rontext  shows  that  tlie  design  of  the  allegorical  admobiikm  t«<. 
that  th<>  Corinthians  should  not  be  tainted  with  viickedness  and  depraviXT  .-f 
life.  The  occasion  of  the  allegory  was  their  admittance  of  an  incesui'.'i* 
person  inro  the  rhurch  at  Corinth.  Now,  as  the  apostle  says.  Know  y*-  n  • 
that  a  little  Uaren  lenreneth  the  trhole  lump  1  and  accoaimodaVi^  "  *; 
remaining  sentence  of  the  passage  to  the  rame  image,  the  con«id*^raXi--r  -r 
rh**  primary  word  will  rea<iily  leail  us  to  this  sense  :  one  man  may  b«^  se  i-  - 
ric»u«  to  the  whole  congregation  by  his  rorrn|)t  example.  Sc.  Paul  U\r\  r 
atl<ls  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  when  be  says.  L^l  us  k^ep  thf  U  .':, 
Mof  xrilh  uUl  Irnren,  n^ithrr  ttith  the  heaven  of  malice  and  vtrkednf?^  Ar. 
Here  ilie  meaning  of  »:?'-»^»*»  (Iceep  the  feast)  ia  not  to  c^lebrair  i)-**  i'^-'^- 
val  of  the  paasover  as  it  literally  means,  bill  to  serve  and  worahip  Ci«>.i  .a 
C'hriiit :  in  oilier  words,  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  «tuch  a  u;afM  --r 
that,  being  clennsed  from  all  former  sins,  we  should  aerve  and  wor>*  p 
*«o(i  in  true  holineiis.*  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand  theexpre*- 1  r. 
Destroy  thia  temple,  and  in  three  days  1  trill  raise  it  up.  (John  li-  19.)  T*  * 
primary  word  temple  must  be  changed  into  a  proper  or  literal  one,  nam'^lr, 
the  hod  J  of  Christ,  as  the  evangelical  history  im^eats;  and  to  this  the  r&A 
of  the  passage  must  be  referred. 

III.  77ie  Design  of  the  whole  Allegory  must  be  invesiigatoL 
The  consideration  of  this  rule  will  emhraoe  a  Tariety  of  par- 

ticulazs. 

1.  In  investigating  the  Design  of  an  Allegory^  the  coimrr 

is  first  to  be  examined  and  considered,^  by  comparing'  the  pr^ 

ceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse. 

In  2  Tim.  li.  30.  we  read  thus  :—fn  a  treat  house  there  are  not  amfy  -r**- 
»els  of  gold  and  silver^  but  also  qfvroodandeff'iarth  ;  and  some  to  h<*rT'^^r 
and  some  to  dishonour.  Now,  since  the  apostle  did  not  intend  to  sny  wrisi 
these  words  literally  snean  of  themselves,  it  i«  evident  that  he  emplfyt  .1  -ji 
allegory,  the  design  of  whirh  is  to  be  ascenained  by  the  aid  of  the  ctM»r«  it. 
In  the  prereding  verses,  15.  and  16.,  he  had  exhorted  Timothr  to  sftnf^  so 
show  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  vorkman  that  need^th  not  ta  he 
fmhamed,  rightly  dtridinJi  the  word  of  truth,  and  to  shun  rain  and  prp/r-i 
hahhlin^s.  Iffnce  It  appears  that  Saint  Paul  was  8|>eaking  of  the  ijn  liS- 
rations  of  a  teacher.  The  great  hottse  then,  in  which  are  vessels  of  set  t  ral 
kinds,  will  signify  the  Christian  church,  in  which  are  various  teachers.  ?i?.l 
of  dilferent  value.  In  iho  follotring  verses,  21.  and  22.,  Tinrmlliy  is  ex- 
horted to  avoid  novel  doctrines,  to  separate  himself  from  false  iracheni, 
and  to  make  himself  a  vessel  fitted  fortne  roaster's  use,  prepared  for  ererv 
good  work.  Here,  again,  the  aposUe  is  not  speaking  literally  of  hous*  i-: :  1 
goods,  but  of  teachers.  The  design  of  the  afleforT,  therefore,  in  the  j^s- 
sage  above  cited,  la  to  intimate,  that,  as  in  a  a  re  at  house  there  i«  a  vaneiy 
of  utensils,  some  of  a  more  precious  and  others  of  a  coarser  material,  ra 
in  the  church  of  God,  which  Is  the  house  of  God,  there  are  tearli*T«  of 
different  characters  and  cspacitiea  Some  of  them,  being  fkithfiil.  are 
employed  in  the  honourable  work  of  lending  nten  in  the  paths  of  trtitb  snd 
piety ;  while  others,  being  unfaithful  are  permitted  to  follow  the  dishonour- 
able occupation  of  seducing  those  who  love  error,  that  the  approved  nuij 
be  made  manifest. 

t.  The  ocGASiOF  which  gave  rise  to  the  Allegory,  and  -mhich 
is  indicated  by  the  context,  is  also  to  be  considered. 

Thus,  In  the  Gospels,  we  meet  vrith  numerous  instances  of  persona  who 
asked  questions  of  our  Saviour,  or  who  entertained  k  rroneons  notioni^ :  an 
allegory  Is  delivered  by  way  of  reply,  to  correct  the  error,  and  at  the  *ai'  e 
time  to  instmrt  the  Inquirer.  In  John  vi.  25— «.  many  thinga  are  an- 
nounced relative  to  the  eating  of  bread:  these  are  to  be  underrtootl of 
spiritual  food,  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  received  for  the 
same  purpose  as  we  take  food,  namehr,  that  we  may  be  nourished  and 
supported.  The  orrasion  of  this  allegorical  mode  of  speaking  is  relates!  in 
verse  31.  Our  fathers,  aaid  the  Jews,  did  eat  manna  tn  the  desert^  as  it  r« 
written.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat.  L  says  Christ,  am  the 
living  bread,  which  cometh  dottn  from  heaven.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  evidently  is,  that  bv  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  we  are  to  under?T?iHl 
the  same  Idea  as  Is  impUed  In  eating  bread,  namely,  to  derive  support  from 


•  Mr.  Ollpln  has  given  the  following  lucid  exposition  of  this,  in  some 
respecU,  difflcnlt  passage  :— "  I  hear,"  says  the  apostle  to  the  Connthmns. 
"  that  there  hath  been  practised  among  you  a  very  enormous  kind  of 
wickedness,  which  Is  not  hesrd  of  even  smong  Gentilea— that  one  of  yon 
hath  had  connection  with  his  Ikther's  vrife ;  and  that  others,  inei  :d  of 
making  it  a  cause  of  general  mourning,  and  separating  ihemaelves  fn.m  so 
vile  a  person,  seem  rather  to  defend  him  in  hia  wicke<1ne«8-— Thonffh 
absent,  I  take  upon  me,  through  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  dec;.Je 
In  this  matter.  1  command,  therefore,  that,  on  receipt  of  this  epi54le,  you 
gather  the  congregation  together,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  solemnly 
expel  this  person  from  your  communion ;  that  he  may  see  the  heinousner-a 
of  his  sin,  and  after  a  sincere  repentance  be  restored  to  God's  favour  — 
Your  defending  him  In  his  wickedness  Is  an  imme<Iiate  step  tovranls 
being  corrupted  yourselves.  You  are  under  a  necessity,  therefore,  on 
your  own  account,  to  remove  this  pernicloiis  example.  Consider  your 
blessed  Ssvlour's  deat^  and  preserve  yourselves  sa  free  as  possible  from 
sin,  which  was  the  cause  of  it."    See  the  New  Testsment,  vol.  u.  p.  IfiS. 

•  On  the  InvesUfi^on  oS  the  conUzt,  see  pp.  337, 308.  «Hpr«. 
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it  The  argument  of  our  Lord,  then,  may  be  tbaf  expressed:— "The 
manna  which  our  fathers  did  eal  in  the  wilderness  coiilci  only  preserve  a 
mort.il  life.  That  is  the  true  bread  of  life  which  qtiaiifies  every  one  who 
eals  it  for  everla^tinjc  liappines*.  I  call  myself  this  bread,  not  only  on 
arrount  of  my  doctrine,  which  purifies  the  soul,  and  fits  it  for  a  state  of 
h>ippiiK'8s,  but  alao  because  I  shall  give  my  own  life  to  procure  the  life  of 
the  world." 

3.  At  the  context  frequently  indicatet  the  meaning'  of  an 
Mlegory^  so  likewise  its  Scopi  and  IzriJEHFRKTATio^r  are  fre^ 
guently  pointed  out  by  some  explanation  that  is  subjoined,     * 

In  Luke  v.  29.  it  is  related  that  our  Lord  sat  down  to  eat  with  publicans 
and  sinners.  When  questioned  by  the  Pharisees  for  this  conduct,  he  re- 
plied, They  that  are  tphole  need  not  aphyaielan,  but  they  that  are  aicJc ;  and 
aiMftd  the  following  explanation— I  am  not  come  to  call  the  ri^A/eoiM,  those 
who  arrojEantly  presume  themselves  to  be  sucli,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 
The  scope,  occasion,  and  explanation  being  severally  known,  the  meaning 
of  the  allegory  becomes  evident  Sometimes,  however,  this  exnianation  of 
an  Hllogory  is  conveyed  in  a  single  word,  as  in  1  Thcsa.  v.  8.  Iiere  we  are 
cnniinanded  to  put  on  a  breast-plate  and  helmet ;  it  is  added,  by  way  of  expo- 
sition, the  breast-ulate  of  faith  and  love,  and  the  helmet  of  hope.  The  sense 
of  the  figure  is — Prepare  yourself  fur  your  spiritual  warfiire  with  iaiU),  love, 
and  hope,  lest  you  suflTer  loss. 

4.  Sometimes  the  Allegory  proposed  is  explained  in  its  seve- 
ral parts  by  the  person  speaking. 

Thus,  in  Eph.  vi.  11—19.  many  things  are  said  of  the  Christian's  armour; 
and  the  girdle,  breast-plate,  greaves,  shield,  and  sword,  are  distinctly  speci- 
fied. That  these  terms  are  allegorical  is  evident  In  the  tenth  verse  the 
exhortation,  to  be  strong  in  the  Lordy  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  pre< 
cedes :  in  the  eleventh  and  following  verses  ihe  apostle  explains  what  he 
intended  to  be  understood  In  its  several  parts :  thus,  the  sword  is  the  word 
of  God,  the  girdle  is  integrity,  the  shield  is  faith,  6lc.  In  such  passages  as 
this,  an  explanation  is  desirable,  otbeiwise  the  allegory  it  coolaina  could 
not  be  interpreted  upon  any  certain  principle. 

6.  Sometimes  also  the  coittext  incidentally  presents  some 
proper  word,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  whole  aUegory  may 
be  discerned. 

In  John  zii.  36.  oar  Lord  says—  Yet  a  Utile  while  is  the  Urht  with  you.  A 
single  proper  word  is  almost  immediately  subjoined— 6e/i«re  In  the  light 
(Ver.  3B.)  Hence  it  appears  that  by  light  is  meant  himself,  the  divine 
teacher :  it  is  equallv  plain  that  to  continue  in  darkness  means  to  continue 
in  ignorance.  Another  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  v.  14.  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  trorld :  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid^  &e.  It  is  afterwards 
aiiiijoined,  that  men  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  xfour  f\ither 
which  is  in  heaven.  From  thi.<(  expression,  eooatoorAv,  whicti  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  passage,  we  perceive  that  our  Lord's  discourse  treats  of  Uiat 
example  of  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
set  before  others. 

IV.  In  the  explanation  of  an  AUegoria 
CAL  Circumstances  Bhouli  be  consuUed, 

For  it  sometimes  happens  that  histoiy  alone  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  passage. 

1.  Thus,  In  John  xxi.  18.  the  evangelist  evidently  refers  us  to  history  for 
an  explanation.  Our  Lord  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  Peter—  When 
thou  wast  young  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  waUcedst  whither  thou  wouldest: 
but,  when  thoushalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This,  adds  the 
historian,  spake  he  signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  Qod.  Now 
there  is  nothing  related  in  tho  New  Testament  which  can  afford  any  clue 
to  this  paraage :  but,  if  we  consult  ecclesiastical  history,  we  shall  find  tliat 
Peter  suffered  a  violent  death ;  and  thus  every  sentence  becomes  clear. 

2.  Bo,  in  Matt  ziii.  31—34.  the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  likened  unto  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  which  gradually  springs  up  and  becomes  a  large  plant;  and 
also  to  leaven,  which  gradually  ferments  the  whole  mass,  into  which  it  Is 
put  History  shows  that  the  church  of  Christ  has  arisen  from  small  begin- 
nings, and  is  spreading  itself  through  the  earth. 

3.  In  ProT.  V.  15—18.  we  have  the  following  beautiful  allegory  :—i>n'nJt 
wafers  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well 
Let  thy  fountains  be  dispersed  abroad,  and  rivers  of  waters  in  the  streets. 
Let  them  be  only  thine  own,  and  not  strangers  with  thee.  Let  thy  foun- 
tain be  blessed,  and  rejoice  with  the  wife  ojthy  youth.  That  this  passage 
is  allegorical,  is  evident  from  the  same  figure  being  continued  through 
several  sentences  and  verses.  lis  sense  Is  to  be  investigated  both  accord- 
ing to  the  oriental  mode  of  speaking  (for  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  who 
draw  most  of  their  metaphors  from  natural  objects,  are  accustomed  to 
compare  their  wives  to  a  cistern  or  pool,  whence  rivers  flow),  and  also 
from  the  proper  words  subjoined  towards  the  close,  rejoice  with  the  wife, 
of  thy  youth;  as  likewise  from  the  series  of  the  discourse,  since  the  author 
of  tlie'Book  of  Proverbs,  In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  la  diseiuading 
from  illicit  intercourse.  From  these  circumstances  collectively  considered, 
the  sense  of  the  allegory  plainly  is  that  no  man  should  follow  strange 

'women,  but  live  content  with  the  wife  whom  he  hath  espoused;  lest,  influ- 
enced by  his  example,  she  should  deviate  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

y.  TTie  Nature  of  ihe  Thing  spoken  of  is  dko  to  be  conai' 
dered  in  the  Exposition  of  an  AUegory. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  should  be  consi- 
dered, in  order  that  the  tendency  of  every  comparison  may  appear, 
and  also  the  literal  meaning  which  is  concealed  under  the  figura- 
tive expressions. 

.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  l3/-we  read,  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  but  If  the 
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salt  hare  lost  it9  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  1  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  J^oot  of  men.  Now, 
what  is  Ihe  meaning  of  this  adj.onitioni  What  is  the  primary  wordi  ScUt. 
But  with  what  proper  word  can  It  be  interpreter]  1  Here  the  nature  of  the 
thing  is  to  be  consulted,  which  shows  that  it  is  the  property  of  salt  to  render 
f<H>rrRavoury,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  taste :  hence  it  is  clear  in  what  sense 
the  disciples  are  said  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  for  they  were  teachers  by 
Whom  some  were  corrected  and  atsM  belter.   The  general  meaning  of  the 


passage  is,— Ye  who  embrace  mv  religion,  like  salt  shall  purify  the  world  • 
but  ye  must  first  be  pure  yourselves. 

2.  In  Luke  v.  36.  the  following  passage  occurs:— jVo  man putteth  a  piece 
of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old;  if  otherwise,  then  both  the  new  maketh  a 
rent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new  ugreeth  not  with  the  old. 
Nothing  is  adduced  by  way  of  explanation  :  in  a  preceding  verve  the  Pharl* 
sees  had  asked  Christ  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,  but  lived  more  cheer* 
fuliv  than  those  of  John.  Our  Saviour  replied  in  the  words  above  cited; 
noitiing,  then,  can  lead  us  to  understand  the  passage  but  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  Now,  in  common  life  we  know  that  no  one  voluntarily  and  readily 
acts  indiscreetly,  or  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  Therefore,  ssys  Christ, 
since  no  one  in  common  life  acts  thus  indiscreetly,  neither  do  I  require  mv 
disciples  to  do  so,  since  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  undergo  such  austeri- 
ties. The  time  will  come  (ver.  36.)  when  they  will  fare  hardly  enough; 
then  they  will  have  sufllcient  trials.  At  present,  neither  circumstances^ 
time,  nor  place  require  it ;  things  must  be  accommodated  to  circumstances. 
The  passage  being  thus  considered,  the  meaning  of  tlie  aUegory  becomes 
very  evident. 

VI.  Comparison  is  not  to  be  extended  ioaUthe  Cireunutancea 
of  the  AUegory, 

**  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  point  to  be 
illustrated  is,  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  beneficence.  Most  of 
the  circumstances  in  the  parable  go  to  make  up  merely  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  narration,  so  that  it  may  give  pleasure  to  him 
who  hears  or  reads  it  But  how  differently  does  the  whole 
appear,  when  it  comes  to  be  interpreted  by  an  allegorizer  of  the 
mystic  schools  !  The  man  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
is  Adam  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world ;  the  thieves, 
who  robbed,  and  wounded  him,  are  evil  spirits ;  the  priest,  who 
passed  by  without  relieving  him,  is  the  Levitical  Law ;  tEe  Le- 
vite  is  good  works ;  the  good  Samaritan  is  Christ ;  the  oil  and 
wine  are  grace,  &c.  What  may  not  a  parable  be  made  to  mean, 
if  imagination  is  to  supply  the  place  of  reason  and  philology  1 
And  what  riddle  or  oracle  of  Delphos  could  be  more  equivool, 
or  of  mora  multifarious  significancy,  than  the  Bible,  if  sach  ex^ 
giBsis  be  admissible  1  It  is  a  miserable  excuse,  which  interpreters 
make  for  themselves,  that  they  render  the  Scriptures  more  edi- 
fying and  significant  by  interpreting  them  in  this  manner.  And 
are  Uie  Scriptures  then  to  be  made  more  significant  than  Ood  has 
made  them  ?  Or  to  be  mended  by  the  skill  of  the  interpreter  so 
as  to  become  more  edifying  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  them  1 
If  there  be  a  semblance  of  piety  in  such  interpretations,  a  semF- 
blance  is  all.  Real  piety  and  humility  appear  to  advantage  in 
receiving  the  Scriptures  as  they  are,  and  expounding  them  as 
simply  and  skilfully  as  the  rules  of  language  will  render  practi- 
cable, rather  than  by  attempting  to  amend  and  improve  the  reve- 
lation which  Ood  has  made.*'! 

VII.  We  muet  not  explain  one  Part  literally,  and  another 
Part  figuratively. 

Thus,  the  whole  of  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 13.  is  allegorical :  a  compa- 
rison is  there  mstituted  between  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  religion 
and  that  of  a  builder.  Hence  a  Christian  congregation  is  termed 
a  building ;  its  ministen  are  the  architects,  some  of  whom  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  othen  build ;  some  erect  a  superstmctoro  of 
gold  and  silver ;  others  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  The  sense 
concealed  under  the  allegory  is  apparent :  a  Christian  cong^ga- 
tion  is  instructed  by  teachers,  some  of  whom  communicate  the 
first  principles,  othere  impart  further  knowledge ;  some  deliver 
good  and  usefiil  things  (the  truth),  while  others  deliver  useless 
things  (erroneous  doctrinesy  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the 
Corinthian  church).  That  day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will 
declare  what  superstructure  a  man  has  raised ;  that  is,  whether 
what  he  has  taught  be  good  or  bad.  And  as  fire  is  the  test  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  so  the  great  day^ 
will  be  the  test  of  every  man's  work.  Though  the  whole  of  this 
passage  is  obviously  allegorical,  yet  it  is  undentood  literally  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  has  erected  upon  it  her  doctrine  of  the 
fire  of  purgatory.  How  contrary  this  doctrine  is  to  every  rule 
of  right  interpretation  is  too  plain  to  require  any  exposition." 

'  It  falls  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enumerate  all 
the  allegories  occurring  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  some  have 
been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  present  section;  yet, 
before  we  proceed  to  other  topics,  we  cannot  but  notice  the 
admirable  allegorical  delineation  of  old  age  by  Solomon, 
Eccl.  xii.  2 — 6.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  allegories 
in  the  Old  Testament:  tlie  inconveniencies  of  Increasing 
years,  the  debility  of  mind  and  body,  the  torpor  of  the  senses, 
are  expressed  most  learnedly  and  elegantly  indeed,  but  with 

»  Professor  Smart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Ernesti,  p.  «0.    Andover  (North  America),  1^22,  12nio. 

•  Bauer,  Ilerui.  Sdcr.  pp.  221-  226.  Emeati,  Inat.  Interp.  Nov.  Test  pp. 
no,  111.  Mori  .\croaFen  in  Emesti,  torn.  i.  pp.301— 313.  Glassii Phil. Sac. 
lib.  ii.  pp.  1291—1304.  Ramiresii  de  Prado,  Pentecontarchus,  c.  2B.  apud 
Fabricti  Observationes  delect«B,  pp.  173—179.  J.  E.  PfeilTer,  Institutiones 
Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  740—763. 
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tome  dei^ree  of  obscoritj,  by  different  immges  deriTed  from 
natare  and  common  life ;  for  by  this  eni^atical  compomtion, 
Solomon,  after  the  manner  of  the  oriental  saffeSf  intended  to 
put  to  trial  the  acutenesa  of  his  readers.  It  naa  on  this  w^ 
count  afforded  much  exerriae  to  the  ingpnoity  of  the  leaned ; 
many  of  whom  have  differentlj,  it  is  true,  but  with  much 
learning  and  penetration,  explained  the  passage. 

There  is  alao  in  Isaiah  (xxriii.  23 — ^29.)  an  allegory, 
which,  with  no  less  elegance  of  imagery,  ia  perhaps  more 
aimple  and  regular,  as  well  aa  more  just  and  complete  in  the 
colouring,  than  any  of  those  above  cited.  In  the  passage 
referred  to,  the  prophet  is  examining  the  design  and  manner 
of  thediTine  iuajrmenta,  and  is  inculcating  the  principle,  that 
God  adopts  Jiflferent  modes  of  acting  in  the  chastisement  of 
the  wicked,  but  that  the  moat  perfect  wiadom  is  conspicuous 
in  all ;  that  he  will,  aa  before  urged,  ^  exact  judgment  by  the 
line,  and  righteousness  by  the  plummet;**  tliat  he  ponders, 
with  the  most  minute  attention,  the  distinctions  of  timea, 
characters,  and  circumstances,  aa  well  as  every  motive  to 
lenity  or  severity.  All  this  is  expressed  in  a  continued  alle- 
gory, the  imagery  of  which  is  taken  from  the  employments 
of  agriculture  ana  threshing,  and  ia  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpoee.1 


SECTION  V. 


OH  TBB  lirrEBPBrrATION  or  SCUPTUKB  PABABLC8. 

L  Mature  of  a  ParabU^—li,  AnHquity  o/  t/tis  mode  ofinttruc' 
tion* — ^Hl.  Buleo  for  the  interpretaiion  of  Parableo, — ^IV. 
ParabUot  vhy  uoed  by  Jeauo  Christ.-^^V,  Jiemarko  on  the 
diotin^ruishing'  exeeUencieo  of  Chriot^i  Parableo,  compared 
with  the  moot  celebrated fableo  of  antiquittf, 

A  PARABue  (njE^AJi,  from  wtif^M}jjtt^  to  collate,  compare 
together,  assimilate)'  is  a  aimilitude  taken  from  natuiml 
things  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  things  spiritual.  The  word, 
however,  is  variously  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  a^nt^ 
verb  or  short  saying  (Luke  iv.  23.) ;  a  famous  or  received 
•aying  (1  Sam.  x.  12.*  Ezek.  xviii.  2.);  a  thing  gravely 
epokeg,and  comprehending  important  matters  in  a  tew  wordfs 


(Job  xxvii.  1.  Num.  xxiii.  7.  IB.  xxiv.  3.  15.  Psal.  xlix.  4 
and  Ixxviii.  2.) ;  a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed 
(Ezek.  XX.  49.  MatL  xv.  15.);  a  visible  type  or  emblem^  re- 
presenting something  different  from  and  beyond  itself  (Heb. 
IX.  9.  ^naxi.  19.  Or.) ;  a  special  instruction  (Luke  xiv.  7.) ; 
and  a  Hniilitude  or  comparison,  (Matt.  xxiv.  32.  Mark  iii. 
23.)* 

According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  a  parable  is  that  kind  of  alle- 
gory which  consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  fictitious 
event,  applied  by  way  of  simile  to  the  illustration  of  some 
important  truth.  By  the  Greeks,  allegories  were  called  mmu 
or  apologues,  and  by  the  Romans  fabiUse  or  fables,-^  and  the 
writings  of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  those  composed  in  imitation 
of  him,  have  acauired  the  greatest  celebrity.  Nor  did  our 
Saviour  himself  disdain  to  i3opt  the  same  method  of  instruc 
tion ;  of  whose  parables  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  excel 
most  in  wisdom  and  utility,  or  in  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
perspicuity.  Aa  the  appellation  of  parablk  has  been  applied 
to  his  discourses  of  this  kind,  the  term  is  now  restricted  from 
its  former  extensive  signification  to  a  more  confined  sense. 
This  species  of  composition  also  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  prophetic  poetry,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Ezekiel. 

II.  The  use  of  parables  ia  of  very  great  anti<^uity.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  little 

>  Lowth'fl  PreleeUonei,  No.  10.  or  vol  I.  p.  299.  of  Dr.  Oresory**  trtaala- 
tlon. 

•  A  verbo  ■•■^■CBXXiir,  quod  cliniiflcat  eon/erre,  eompwar^,  as»imilare, 
(cf.  Marc.  Iv.  31).)  ductum  ealnomen  ir»f»C5Xi|,-;  quod  atmilitiidin^m,  roUa- 
tionem  Qiiintilianut  (Inst.  Or.  I.  v.  c.  11- ;  1.  viii.  c.  3.  pp.  '2US  ;»^.  47U.)  inter- 
prptatur,  Heneca  (Ep.  Uz  )  iroagineiD.  Ita()ue  eoUatio,  sive,  utCiccronid  (1. 1. 
de  Invent  c.  30.)  deAnltione,  utainur,  oratio,  rem  cum  re  ex  similitudine 
conferens  Grspco  nomine  parabola  appellniiir.  Eo  tnmx  ChriHiu«  (Marc. 
Hi.  23.)  I'  »^ap«SeA,ai«  locutus  dicltur,  quandn  per  variaa  timilitudiwa  (v. 
91—27.)  probavit  m  non  Batann  ope,  «ed  altiore  virtuie  daeinonia  f>jic<*re. 
O.  C.  Siorr.  De  Parabolia  Chriati,  In  Opufc.  Academic.  voL  i.  p.  89.  The 
whole  dimuisition,  to  which  this  section  it  largehr  indebted,  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  See  also  Rambach,  Institutiones  Ilermeneut.  p.  1^.  ct  eeq.  ; 
i.  E.  PfeiflTer's  Instit.  Hermeneut.  feiacr.  pp.  753—773.;  and  Chladenina's 
Institution  PS  Exegeticie,  p.  190.  et  seq. 

•  In  this  and  the  other  references  to  the  Old  TefltanMot  la  tho  above 
paraffraph,  the  original  is  Vim  (MasH/xLX  a  parable. 

«  GlaHsii  Pliil.  liter,  lib.  ii.  pp.  1301—1306.  ed.  DaOiH.  Paifchurtt  and 
Bchleusner  in  voce  w»p»i9K^. 

•  tilorri  Opuac.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  80.  ot  seg. 


known,  and  the  mioda  of  men  were  not  aocastomed  to  nice 
and  curioua  apeculations,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  mode 
of  inatraction  was  hy  paiahle  and  fiible :  its  adTantagva,  in- 
deed, are  many  and  oonooa.    It  has  been  mnaiked  by  an 
acute  obaerrer  of  men  and  morala,  that  ^  little  reaches  the 
understanding  of  the  maaa  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
senaes.    Their  minds  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  ab- 
atract  truth.     Dir  argumentatiTe  instruction,' therefore,  is  not 
proportioned  to  their  capacity :  the  faculty,  by  which  a  rioiit 
conclusion  is  drawn,  ia  in  them  the  most  defectiTe;  they 
rather  feel  strongly  than  judge  accurately :  and  their  feelings 
are  awakened  by  the  impression  made  oo  their  senses.^ 
Hence,  instruction  by  way  of  parable  is  naturally  adapted  to 
engage  attention ;  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and  suited  to  the 
meaneat  capacity;  and  while  it  opens  the  doctrine  which  i; 
professes  to  conceal,  it  giTca  no  alarm  to  our  preiodioes  ace 
passions ;  it  communicatea  unwelcome  truths  in  the  least  dis- 
agreeable manner ;  points  out  mistakes,  and  insinuates  reprotf 
With  leas  offence  and  with  greater  efficacy  than  undisgfiiistc 
contradiction  and  open  rebuke.    Of  this  description,  we  may 
remark,  are  the  parables  related  by  Nathan  to  Dayid  (2  Sam 
xii.  I — 9.),  and  oy  the  woman  of  Tekoah  to  the  same  mo- 
narch. (2  Sam.  ziT.  1 — ^13.)    The  New  Testament  aboomk 
w  ith  similar  examples.    ^  By  laying  hold  on  the  imaeinatioo, 
parable  insinuates  itself  into  the  affectiona ;  and  hj  uie  inter- 
communication of  the  faculties,  the  understanding  is  made  td 
apprehend  the  truth  which  was  proposed  to  the  fiuicy.**'     Ia 
a  word,  this  kind  of  instruction  seizes  us  by  surpiise,  and 
carries  with  it  a  foroe  and  oonnction  which  are  almost  irre- 
sistible.   It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  parables  were  made 
the  Tehicle  of  national  instruction  in  the  most  early  times; 
that  the  propheta,  especially  Ezekiel,  aTsiled  themsielTes  of 
the  same  impressiye  mode  of  conTeying  instruction  or  re- 
proof; and  that  our  Lord,  following  tne  same  example,  also 
adopted  it  for  the  same  important  purposes. 

111.  Although  a  parable  has  some  things  in  common  with 
an  allegory,  so  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  latter 
are  in  some  degree  applicable  to  the  former,  yet,  from  its 
peculiar  nature,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  parable 
Dy  itself,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  and  interpret  it 
aright. 

1.  T%e  first  excellence  of  a  parable  is,  that  it  turns  vpom 
an  image  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  clear  and  definite ;  for  this  circumstance  vi'J 
gix*e  it  that  perspicuity  which  is  essential  to  every  species  •J 

atiegory. 

How  clearly  this  mle  applies  to  the  parable*  of  oar  Lord  la  obviou*  to 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  It  roav  safflce  to  mentioa  his  parai/ie 
of  the  Ten  \iTgins  (MatL  zzv.  1— 13.X  which  is  a  plain  alluaioo  to  tii«j^ 
thincs  which  were  coinmoa  at  the  Jewish  marrtaites  in  tbcwe  <feys:  Xi'tt 
whole  parable,  indeed,  is  made  up  of  the  rites  used  by  the  Orientals,  as  vol! 
as  by  the  Roman  people,  at  their  nuptials ;  and  all  the  paniculars  relaitNl  in 
it  were  such  as  were  commonly  known  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
every  day  practiseil  by  some  of  them.  In  like  manner  the  parables  oi  ih« 
lam^  (Luke  viii.  16.),  of  the  sower  and  the  seed,  of  the  larea^  of  the  vicwfa^nd 
seed,  ol  the  Uaven^  of  the  nei  etut  into  the  sea,  all  of  which  are  related  in 
Matt.  ziii.  as  well  as  of  the  householder  that  Planted  a  vineyard,  and  lei  it  out 
to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xzi.  33 — 41. X  are  all  represenlations  of  usual  anJ 
common  occurrences,  and  such  as  the  generality  of  our  Saviour's  bearers 
were  daily  conversant  with,  and  the^  were,  therefore^  selected  by  him  as 
beinK  the  most  interestm|[  and  aiTecting. 

If  the  parables  of  the  sacred  prophets  be  examined  by  this  rule,  they 
will  not  appear  deficient ;  beinx  in  general  founded  iipon  such  imagery  ta 
is  frequently  used;  and  similarly  applied  byway  of^  metaphor  and  r'>n>- 
paiison  in  Hebrew  poetry.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  m  the  decerr'ul 
vineyard  (Isa.  t.  1—/.),  and  in  the  useless  Tine  which  is  grven  to  the  fire 
(CzelK.  XV.  and  xix.  10—14.) ;  for,  under  this  imagery,  the  unsnteful  petipie 
of  U<>d  are  more  than  once  described.  Similar  Instances  ofapposite  roto- 
parison  present  themselves  in  the  parable  of  the  Ron's  whelps  fkllinf  imo 
the  pit  (Ezek.  xix.  1— 9.X  in  which  is  dispkyed  the  captivity  of  the  Jevish 
prinres ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  fcir,  lofty,  and  flourishing  cedar  of  Lebanon 
(Kzek.  xxxi.  3— 17.x  which  once  raised  its  head  to  the  clouds,  at  lencth  cut 
down  and  neglected:— thus  exhibiting,  as  in  a  picture,  the  proapenty  and 
the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  To  these  may  be  added  one  more  exaoiple, 
namrlr,  that  In  which  the  love  of  God  towards  his  people,  and  their  piety 
and  fidelity  lo  him,  are  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  covenant  of 
marriage.  Ezekiel  has  pursued  this  image  with  uncommon  freedooi  in  two 
parables  (Ezek.  xvi.  ana  xxiii.) ;  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  aUnost  all  the 
sacred  poeta. 

S.  The  image,  however,  msist  not  only  be  apt  and  familiar, 
but  must  alto  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  all  its 
parts  must  be  perspicuous  and  pertinent  /  since  if  is  the  pur- 
pose  of  a  parable,  and  especially  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only 
to  explain  more  perfectly  some  proposition,  but  frequently  to 
give  it  animation  and  splendour. 


a  Mn.  Blore'aChriitiaa  Blonls,ToL  I  p.  106. 
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INTERPRETATION  OP  SCRIPTURE  PARABLES. 


and  of  the  woman  ofTekoth.  <2  Bern.  xW.  4—7.)  The  adodrably  devised 
parable  of  Nathan  ia  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  genuine 
patlieiic  style  that  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament:  and  David's  eager 
condemnation  of  the  unsuspected  offender  at  the  same  time  displays  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  delusion  of  sin  and  the  blindness  of  self- love.  ^  He,  wlio 
bad  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  unrepcmed  commission  of  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  in  the  decalogue — and  who,  to  secure  to  himself  the  object  for  which 
he  hsd  committed  it,  perpetrated  anothor  almost  more  heinous,  and  tliat 
with  an  hypocrisy  suited  to  his  character— he  could  in  an  instant  denounce 
death  on  tne  imaginary  olTender  for  a  iault  comparatively  trilling."— "jS^e- 
ing,  he  taw  noL  and  hearing,  he  heard  not  /'  he  immediate^  saw  the 
Iniquity  and  barbarity  of  the  rich  man's  proceedings;  his  heart  was  in  a 
moment  fired  with  indignation  at  the  thousbt  of  it ;  "  the  vehemence  of  his 
redentmeut  even  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreeing 
a  punishment  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he  remained  dead  to  his 
own  delinquency.  A  pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  him  into  the  most 
bluer  self-reproach.  A  direct  accusation  might  have  infiamed  him  before 
he  was  thus  prepared ;  and  In  the  one  case  he  might  have  punished  the 
accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he  was  brought  into  the  deepest  self- 
abasement  The  prudent  prophet  did  not  rashly  reproach  the  king  with  the 
crime  which  he  wished  hliu  to  condemn;  but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a 
distance,  and  in  such  a  point  of  view,  that  he  first  procured  his  Impartial 
judguient,  and  afterwards  his  self-condemnation :— an  important  lesson,  not 
only  to  the  offender,  but  also  to  the  reprover.  "& 

3.  Every  parable  ia  compoaed  of  three  parta ;  1.  The  seruible 
•imilitudey  which  haa  varioualy  been  termed  .the  bark  and  the 
protaniy  and  conaiata  in  ita  literal  aenae ; — 2.  The  explanation 
or  myetical  genee,  also  termed  the  apotlomg  and  the  sap  or  fruit, 
or  the  thing  aignified  by  the  aimilitude  propoaed.  Thia  ia  fre- 
quently not  expreaeed  ;  for  though  our  Saviour  aometimea  <x>nde- 
accnded  to  unyeil  the  hidden  aenae,  by  discloaing  the  moral 
meaning  of  hit  parablea  (aa  in  Matt.  xiii.  3 — 8.  18 — 23.  com- 
pared with  Luke  viii.  4 — 15.  and  Matt  xiii.  24 — 30.  36 — 43.), 
yet  he  uaually  left  the  application  to  those  whom  he  designed  to 
instruct  by  his  doctrine.  Of  thia  deacription  are  the  parable^  of 
the  grain  of  muatard  seed,  of  leaven,  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and 
the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt  xiiL  31 — 33.44 — 46.),  between 
which  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  comparison  ia  instituted,  the 
mystical  sense  of  which  ia  to  be  sought  in  the  similitudes  them- 
selves ; — 3.  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  parable  is  the  root  or 
•cope  to  which  it  tenda.' 

4.  For  the  right  explanation  and  application  of  parable* f 
their  general  Scops  and  deoign  miut  be  ascertained. 

Where  oar  Saviour  has  not  himself  interpreted  a  parable.  Its  Immediate 
scope  and  design  are  to  be  sought  with  ^reat  attention :  this,  indeed,  wHl 
generally  appear  from  the  context,  being  either  expressed  at  its  commence- 
ment or  at  its  conclusion;  or  it  is  sumciently  evident  from  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered.  More  particularly  the  scope  of  a  parable  may 
be  ascertained, 

(1.)  IVom  the  clear  declaration  prefixed  to  it; 

As  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  glutton  (Luke  xii.  16—20.),  which  Is  prefkced 
by  the  foUowing  caution  in  verse  15.  i—Take  heed  and  beware  o/ covetoue- 
neetf/or  a  man*»  life  eoneieteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  poseeteeth.  Thus,  in  Luke  xviii.  2— S.  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge 
is  preceded  by  this  declaration,  which  plainly  points  out  one  of  its  senses : 
—He  epake  a  parable  unto  (Aem,  that  men  ou^ht  alwaua  tojtray,  and  not 
to  faint.  And  again,  in  verse  9.  He  epake  this  parable  (of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  verses  10—14.)  unto  cei  tain  which  truoted  in  thenuelveo  that 
theu  were  righteous,  and  despised  others. 

(2.)  From  the  dectartytion  diitiJNJaQd  ta  a  parahle  ; 

Thus  our  Saviour  coiv  I  It'll  :i  in-'  ^KAriiblia  of  the  uoraercirut  creditor,  who 
would  not  fbrsive  his  d(-i  ir<  «  i '  <  <  i  Mt  1 1  >ii>'-<i  Fv^rtkon  of  his  'I^bl^  thotigh  much 
had  been  foniven  hJm  OI'M^  i,  L^y  ilie  follivwlne  t»xplanatkKi  :— 

So  likewise  shaU  my  hi*i^'^  :•  nho  tifti&  vou,  \f  ye  forgive  not 

every  one  his  brother  Ui' if  (<  Similar  dec brailonj^  are  annexed 

to  the  parables  of  the  m?iW>ri^  (>  i-'  (^imr  xx^.  13.  Ltifee  xlv.  ll.X  of  the 
rich  glutton  (Luke  xll.  21  >,  aoJ  ofiho  urijii^l  Btewsrd   {Lukfl  xvl.  9.)    The 

Erophetic  writings  will  furnish  «LmUsjr  intf»nct;ii ;  tliriH  ]»aiah  (v.  1—7.) 
aving  delivered  the  para  MTe  nfs  vineyard— ^sliiiiti?d  «tih  tEm  r^hoicest  vhiea, 
and  cultivated  with  the  ucjud^l  care,  ji-i  which  prrHhin  iL  inlv  wild  fruit- 
announces  at  its  close,  rlt^iE  hy  llie  vineyard  were  mt^Mti^  <t  the  Jews,  and 
by  the  wild  fruit  their  eEi'-tcjinjiis  i*(clEedrj«94,  fm  whkh  iiio'V  deserved  the 
severest  jutkmenls.  Njihdii.  nXm,  iuthc  beatiufuE  punibU' ahready  cited, 
subjoined  a  declaration  -^r  ii>%  Acope  ii>  the  criutuial  9<JV«^Tl■|en.  In  the  short 
parable,  or  apologue,  codiuamilcjitedfrtim  Jeh^wMli  k\iv$.  DrUrteltoAmaziah 
king  of  Judan  C2  Kings  xiv.  ^,  m^  the  appUctUian  of  II  tu  the  latter  Is  expli- 
citly stated  at  its  conclusion. 

(3.)  Where  no  declaration  is  prefixed  or  subjoined  to  a  parable,  its 
scope  must  be  coUectedfrom  a  consideration  of  the  sttbieet-matter,  contest, 
or  the  occasion  on  account  of  which  the  parable  was  delivered. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree  (Luke  xiii.6— 9.X  Jesus  Christ 
has  indicated  nothing  concerning  its  scope.  But  from  the  consideration 
of  the  context  of  his  discourse,  and  of  the  occaskin  of  the  parable,  we  learn 
that  it  was  designed  to  teach  the  Jews,  that  unless  they  repented  within 
the  space  of  time  aUotted  to  them  by  Infinite  Mercv,  severe  punishments 
would  await  them,  and  their  civil  and  religk>ns  polity  be  destroyed.  The 
Immediate  occasion  of  the  parable  was,  his  disciples  telling  him  of  certain 
Galileans,  who  had  come  up  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  worship,  and 
whose  blood  Pilate  bad  mingled  with  ihefar  sacrifices.  On  hearing  this  cir- 
cumstance, Christ  said,  Suppose  ye,  that  these  Oalileans  were  sinners 
above  ail  the  Oalileans,  because  they  staffer  ed  these  things?  I  tell  you,  nay: 

1  Mrs.  More's  Christian  Morals,  voL  I.  p.  lOa 

•  In  parabolis,  si  Integre  accipiantur,  tria  sunt;  radix,  eorUx  ot medulla 
sive  fruetus.  Radix  est  scopus,  in  quem  tendit  parabola.  Cortex  est 
simiKtudo  senslbilis,  qusn  adhibetur,  et  ouo  sensu  literati  constat  Medulla 
sen  fruetus  est  sensus  parabola  mysticus,  seu  ipsa  res  ad  qaam  parabolc 
fit  accoramodatio,  seu  qun  per  simllitudinem  ptopositam  slgniflcatur. 
Glassii  PhUologia  Sacra,  lib.  li.  pars  I.  tr.  2.  sect  5.  canon  3.  coL  488.  (Lip- 
ale,  1725.)  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  nine  very  usefU  canons  for 
the  ioterpretatk>n  of  parables,  by  Glassius,  should  be  altogether  omitted  in 
Professor  Dalhe's  valuable  edition  of  bis  work. 
Vol.  I.  3  C 
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but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  peri^  Bavhic  repeated  the 
last  sentence  a  second  time,  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree* 

In  like  manner,  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  nothing  is  prefixed  or 
subjoined ;  but  the  relation  occurs  Immediately  after  two  others,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  return  of  penitent  sinners  aflbrds  joy  in  heaven. 
This,  however,  is  an  im|K>rtant  topic,  and  will  reouire  to  be  more  particn. 
larly  considered.  From  the  observations  already  made  on  the  general 
nature  of  parables,  It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  objects  of  our  Lord'a 
parables  were  various ;  such  as  the  conveying  either  of  instruction  or 
reproof,  the  correcting  or  preventing  of  errors ;  the  instructing  of  men  in 
the  knowledge  of  some  truths  which  could  be  viewed  with  advantage  only 
at  a  distance,  or  of  others,  which  would  have  startled  them  when  plainly 
proposed.  Further,  there  were  truths  which  were  necessary  to  be  con- 
veyed, respecting  the  establishment  of  his  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
disciples  on  occeuion  of  that  event  These  subjects  required  to  be  touched 
with  a  delicate  hand ;  and  a  few  instances  will  show  that  each  of  them  waa 
conducted  with  the  highest  grace  and  propriety. 

Thus,  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  is  delicatelv  yet  strikingly  re- 
proved in  the  parables  of  the  rich  man  whose  grounds  Sroushl  forth  plen- 
tifully (Luke  xii.  15—21.);  which  was  spoken  to  show  the  folly  of  coveious- 
ness, — of  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1.),  to  show  the  proper  use  of 
wealth,— and  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar  (Luke  xvi.  19—31.),  to  show 
the  danger  of  abusing  it— The  selfishness  and  bigotrv  of  the  same  sect, 
which  characteristic  in  some  degree  applied  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
who  "  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others,** 
are  convicted  in  the  parables  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  praying  in 
the  temple,  of  the  two  sons  commanded  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  of  the 
guest  who  chose  the  highest  seat  at  the  table,  of  the  lost  shrep  and  money, 
of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good  Samaritan.  In  several  of  these  para- 
bles the  comparative  merit  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  world  is  justly  though 
faintly  stated,  on  purpose  to  abase  the  pride  of  the  one  and  to  exalt  the 
humble  hopes  of  the  other. 

Another  class  of  parables  is  designed  to  deliver  some  general  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  piety :  such  are  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins  and  the 
talents.  The  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  and  many  of  the  lesser 
parables,  are  designed  to  lihow  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, together  with  the  opposition  which  would  be  made  to  it  from 
the  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  folly  and  perverseness  of  mankind.  With 
these  are  closely  connected  such  parables  as  have  for  their  object  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles:  under  this  head  are 
comprised  the  parables  of  the  murmuring  labourers,  of  the  cruel  and 
unjust  husbandmen,  the  barren  fig  tree,  and  the  marriage- feast  Bt  con- 
sidering the  occasions  upon  which  these  and  other  parables  were  delivered 
by  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain 
their  scope  and  design,  but  also  to  perceive  their  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
propriety. 

5.  Wherever  the  wordo  of  Jeouo  oeem  to  be  capable  of  dif 
ferent  oentetf  roe  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  to  be  the 
true  one  which  Ueo  moot  level  to  the  apprehenoion  of  hie 
auditors.  ^ 

Allowing  for  those  figuratire  expressions  which  were  so  very  frequent 
and  familiar  with  them,  and  which,  therefore,  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  this  necessary  canon  of  interpretation,  of  all  oiliers,  demands 
the  most  attention. 

6.  As  every  parable  hat  ttoo  senseoj  the  litskal  or  external^ 
and  the  mtstical  or  internal  sense,  the  literal  sense  must  be 
first  explained,  in  order  that  the  correspondence  betroeen  it 
and  the  mystical  sense  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived. 

For  instance,  "  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving  servant  represents,  lite- 
rally, that  bis  lord  forgave  him  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents  ',—mysticaUy, 
or  spiritually,  that  QoiA  remits  to  the  penitent  the  punishment  of  innume- 
rable offences.  Literally,  it  states  that  this  servant,  on  his  refusal  to  exer- 
dse  forbearance  towards  his  feUow-servant,  vras  delivered  over  to  the 
tormentors :  mysticaUy,  that  God  will  inflict  the  severest  judgments  on  all 
who  do  not  forgive  otners  their  trepasses.  The  unity  of  sense  in  both 
Interpretations  is  easily  perceptible  :">  whence  it  folk>ws  that  every  para- 
ble must  be  consistent  tnrougnout,  and  that  the  literal  sense  must  not  be 
confomided  with  the  mystical  sense.  Hence  also  it  follows,  that,  since  the 
scope  and  applicatton  of  parables  are  the  chief  points  to  be  regarded, 

7.  It  io  not  neeeooary,  in  the  interpretation  of  parable;  that 
we  should  anxiously  insitt  upon  every  single  word;  nor  ought 
we  to  expect  too  curiouo  an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it 
in  every  part  to  the  spiritual  meaning  inculcated  by  it ;  for 
many  circumetancet  are  introduced  into  parableo  which  are 
merely  ornamental,  and  deoigned  to  make  the  oimilitude  more 
pleaeing  and  interesting. 

Inattention  to  this  obvious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  the  most 
fanciful  explanations ;  resemblances  have  been  accumulsted,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  fhtile,  or  at  best  of  little  use,  and  manifestly  not  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  parable.  Where,  Indeed,  circumstantial  resemblances 
(though  merefy  ornamental)  will  admit  of  an  easv  and  natural  application, 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  those  parables  which  our  Lord  himself  explained  to  his  disciples,  there 
are  few.  If  any,  of  the  circumstantial  points  left  unapplied ;  but  here  great 
iodgment  Is  necessarv  neither  to  do  too  little,  nor  to  attempt  too  much.« 
In  the  application,  tnen,  of  this  rule,  there  are  two  points  to  be  consi- 
dered :— 

(1.)  Persons  are  not  to  be  compared  withpersons,  but  things  with  things; 
part  is  not  to  be  compared  with  part,  btU  the  whole  of  the  parable  with 
itself. 

T^us,  we  read  In  Matt  xiii.  21.  like  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a 
man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field;  and  tn  verse  46.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  merchant  man  seeking  goodly  pearls.  The 
similitude  here  is  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the  seed  and  the  pearl;  and 
the  construction  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  verses  31.  and  33.,  where  the  pro- 

Eesa  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  to 
iven. 

(2.)  In  parables  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  actions  of  men,  mentioned 
in  them,  should  be  just  actions,  that  is  to  say,  morally  just  and  honest. 

For  Instance,  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1—8.)  Is  not  proposed  either 
to  justify  his  dishonesty,  or  as  an  example  to  us  In  cheating  his  lord  (for 


•  Bishop  Vanmildcrt's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  23& 


>  Ibid. 
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that  Ib  merely  ornamentftl,  and  Introdnced  to  fill  up  the  storyX  bat  as  an 
example  of  his  care  and  prudence,  in  providing  for  the  future.  From  the 
conduct  of  this  man,  ourXord  toolc  occasion  lo  point  out  the  management 
of  worldly  men,  as  an  example  of  attention  to  his  followers  in  their  spiritual 
affairs ;  and  at  the  same  time  added  an  impreHsive  exhortation  to  make  the 
things  of  this  life  subaerviont  to  their  everlasting  happiness;  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  did  not  use  temporal  blessmgs  as  they  ought,  they  could 
never  be  (qualified  to  receive  spiritual  blessings.  80  again,  in  Luke  xii.  39. 
and  Rev.  iii.  3.  the  coming  of  Christ  is  compared  to  the  comhig  of  a  thief, 
not  in  re(>pect  of  theft  but  of  the  sudden  surprise.  "  It  Is  not  necessary,'' 
says  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  "that  there  should  be  a  perfect  rcsein. 
blance  of  one  thing  In  all  respects  to  another ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a 
thing  abould  bear  a  likeness  lo  that  with  which  it  Is  compared."^ 

8.  Attention  to  Historical  Cikcumstahceb,  a«  -well  at  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  propertiee  of  the  thing's 
vhence  the  timiUtudee  are  taken,  will  eeeenticMy  contribute  to 
the  interpretation  of  parable;  , 

(L)  Some  of  the  parables  related  in  the  New  Testament  are  supposed  to 
be  true  histories :  in  the  incidental  circumstances  of  others,  our  Saviour 
evidently  had  a  regard  to  historical  propriety.  Thus,  the  scene  of  that  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30—37.)  is 
very  appositely  placed  in  that  dangerous  road  which  lay  between  Jeruaa- 
lem  and  Jericho :  no  way  being  more  frequented  than  this,  both  on  account 
of  its  leading  to  Persa,  and  eMpecially  because  the  classes  or  stations  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites  were  fixed  at  Jericho  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem  :  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  Priest  and  a  Levite  are  mentioned  as  travelling  this  way.* 
It  further  appears,  that  at  this  very  time  Judsa  in  general  was  overrun  by 
robbers,  anilthat  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  (in  wliich  our 
Lord  represents  this  robbery  to  have  bren  committed)  was  particularly 
infested  bv  banditti,  whose  depredations  it  favoured,  as  It  lay  through  a 
dreary  solitude.  On  account  or  these  frequent  robberies^  we  are  informed 
by  Jerome  that  it  was  called  the  Bloody  Tray.* 

(2.)  Again,  in  the  parable  of  a  nobleman  who  went  into  afar  country  to 
receive  for  himtetf  a  kingdom^  and  to  return  (Luke  xix.  12.),  our  IJord 
alludes  to  a  case,  which,  no  long  time  before,  had  actually  occurred  in 
iudiea.  Those  who,  by  hereditary  succession,  or  by  interest,  liad  pre- 
tensions to  the  Jewish  throne,  travelled  to  Rome,  In  order  to  have  it  con- 
firmed  to  them.  Ilerod  the  Great  first  went  that  long  journey  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Judoca  from  Antony,  in  which  he  succeeded ;  and  having  re- 
ceived the  kingdom*  he  afterwards  travelled  from  Judaea  to  Rhodes  in  order 
to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  it  from  Ciesar,  in  which  he  was  equally  success- 
AjI.*  •  Archelaua,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod,  did  the  same  ;and  to  him 
our  Lord  most  probably  alluded.  Every  historical  circumstance  is  beau- 
tifully interwoven  by  our  Saviour  in  this  instructive  parable. 

(3.)  Of  the  flirther  benefit  to  be  derived  from  history  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  parables,  the  similes  in  Matt  xiii.  31,  32.  will  afford  a  striking  illus- 
tration :  in  these  parables  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  and  to  leaven:  nothing  is  subjoined  to  these  verses  by 
way  of  explanation.  What  Uien  is  their  scope  7  Jesus  Christ  was  desirous 
of  accustoming  his  disciples  to  parabolic  inatrnction :  from  this  design, 
lK>wever,  we  cannot  collect  the  sense  of  the  parables ;  we  have  therefore, 
no  other  resource  but  history.  Since,  then,  Jesus  (^hrist  is  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  church,  we  must  consult  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  informs  us  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  church  of  Clirist  has 
grown  into  a  vast  congregation,  tliat  is,  spread  over  the  wliole  world.  In 
order,  however,  that  we  may  enter  fVilly  into  the  meaning  of  this  parable  of 
our  Lord,  it  iimy  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  that  in  eastern  countries  the 
muatard-plant  (or,  at  least,  a  species  of  the  nvsvi,  which  the  Orientals 
comprehended  under  that  name)  attains  a  greater  size  than  with  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Orientals  were  accustomed  to  clve  the  denomination  of  trees 
to  plants  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  and  having  branches 
in  proportion.*  To  such«  height  the  mustard-plant  groWs  in  Judaea ;  and 
its  branches  are  so  strong  and  well  covered  with  leaves,  as  to  afiTord  shelter 
to  the  feathered  tribe.  Such  is  the  image  by  which  Jesus  Christ  represents 
the  progress  of  his  Gospel.  The  kingdom  ofheavenj  said  he,  w  Uke  lo  a 
from  0/ muetard-aeed—KaBU  and  contemptibla  in  Its  beginning;  lehich  ia 
indeed  the  Ua»t  qfall  seed*,  that  is,  of  all  those  seeds,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  then  acquainted  (for  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
popular  use ;  and  we  learn  from  Matt  xvil.  20.  that  Uke  a  grain  of  mustard' 
seed  was  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  small  quantity) :  but  when  it  is 
rrown,  it  beeomelh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
branches  thereof.  Under  this  simple  and  beautiful  figure  does  Jesus  Christ 
describe  the  admirable  development  of  his  Gospel  from  its  origin  to  tea  Anal 
consummation. 

(4.)  We  liave  said  that  the  understanding  of  parables  is  fecllitated  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the  things  whence  the  similitudes  are 
derived.  Besides  the  difllusive  eflfects  of  leaven  already  adverted  to,  which 
sufficiently  indicate  the  certain  spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  adduce  an 
example  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah;  who,  parabolically  describing  a 
f^irious  invader  (xlix.  19.),  says,  Heshatl  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  swell- 
inr  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong.  The  propriety  of  this 
will  appeac,  when  it  is  known  that  in  ancient  times  the  river  Jordan  waa 
particularly  infeated  with  lions,  which  concealed  themselves  among  the 
thick  reeds  upon  its  banks.'*  Let  us  then  imagine  one  of  these  monarchs 
of  the  deaert  asleep  among  the  thickets  upon  the  banks  of  that  river :  let 
na  further  suppose  him  to  be  suddenly  awakened  by  the  roaring,  or  dis- 


1  Non  enim  res  tota  toti  rei  necesse  est  similes  sit ;  sed  ad  ipsiim,  ad  quod 
conferctur,  similitudinem  habeat,  oportet  Cicero  ad  Herennium,  lib.  Iv. 
c.  4a  torn.  1.  p.  122.  edit.  Bipont 

*  Lightfoot  Ilor.  Heb.  ui  loc.  •  Jerome,  cited  by  Calmet,  la  loc. 
«  Josephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  zlv.  ff  4,  6. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  XV.  c.  vi.  *§6,  7.  I 

•  See  Lightfnot's  and  Schoettgenius*s  Horas  Hebralc»  et  TalmadlcBB,  tn 
Malt  xiii.  31,  32. 

1  "Afler  having  descended,"  says  Maundrell,  "the  outermost  bank  of 
Jonian,  you  go  about  k  furlong  upon  a  levelistrand,  before  you  come  to  the 
Immediate  bank  of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  so  beset  with  bushes 
and  trees,  such  as  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  &c.  that  you  can  see  no 
water,  till  you  have  made  your  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket  anciently, 
and  the  same  is  reported  of  it  at  this  day,  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were 
wont  to  harbour  themselves ;  whose  being  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  river  gave  occasion  to  that  allusion.  He  shall  come  up 
like  a  Hon  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan,*'  Ac.  Maundrell's  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  110.  CLondon,  1810.)  Agreeably  to  this  account 
Ammianus  Marceilinus  states,  that  "innumerable  lions  wander  about 
amoog  tne  reeds  and  copses  on  the  borders  of  the  riverain  BletODOtamla." 
Ub.  xvii.  c.  7.  (torn.  I.  p.  177.  edit  Bipont) 


lodged  by  the  ovurflowing,  of  the  rapid  tumnltnomr  torrent  and  In  hia  furj 
rushing  into  the  upland  country  ;  and  we  shaU  perceive  the  admirable  pro- 
priety and  force  of  the  prophet's  allusion. 

9.  Lmeily,  although  in  many  of  his  parablee  Jesue  Chriet 
has  delineated  the  future  state  of  the  church,  yet  he  inten  deti 
that  they  should  convey  some  important  moral  precfpts,  of 
which  we  should  never  lose  sight  in  interpreting  parablee. 

Thus,  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt  xiil.  3—24.  Mark  iv.  3— 20.  and 
Luke  vlii.  4 — 16.)  has  a  moral  doctrine,  for  our  Ixird  himself  soen  afr^r 
subjoins  the  following  important  caution  -.-^Take  heed  how  ye  hear.  Ara  tn. 
the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt  xiii.  24.  et  seq.y  refers  to  the  mixture  of  tiie 
wicked  with  the  good  in  this  world;  when,  therefore,  our  I^rd  iniinia»*--«J 
(in  verses  27— 29.)  that  it  is  not  our  province  to  judge  those  whom  he  tias 
reserved  for  his  own  tribunal,  and  in  the  30th  verse  added  let  both  grosc 
together,  he  evidently  implied  that  since  God  tolerates  incorrigible  ^innors^ 
It  IS  the  duty  of  men  to  bear  with  them :  the  propagation  of  false  docirme* 
is  an  oflTence  against  God,  who  alone  is  the  judge  and  punisher  of  them ; — 
man  has  no  right  to  punish  his  brethren  for  their  sentiments.*  The  |>ara- 
bles  which  are  delivered  in  the  same  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Git^pel, 
and  also  in  Luke  xiii.  19. 21.  delmeate  the  excellence  of  the  religion  of  JeMist, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  us  with  love  and  admiration  for  its 
Divine  Author.  Further,  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
(Matt.  XX.  1—17.),  besides  predicting  the  future  reception  of  the  Goppf-1, 
teaches  us  that  no  one  should  despair  of  the  divine  mercy  so  long  ay  i^e 
lives,  and  that  God  vrill  bestow  upon  the  faithful  a  larger  measure  of  blesse«l- 
ness  than  they  can  venture  to  expect  end  also  that  we  should  not  be  uio^ed 
with  envy,  if  others  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  gifts  or  talents  than  arc*  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves.  In  fact  as  an  able  expoattor*  has  reuiarked,  since 
our  Saviour's  parables  frequently  have  a  double  view,  thia  parable  seems 
not  only  to  illuatrate  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  Gentilea,  but  also  the  cape 
of  all  individuals  of  every  nation,  whom  God  accepts  according  to  their  im- 
provement of  the  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed.  In  like  manner,  the 
parable  of  the  royal  nuptials,  related  in  Mau.  xxii.  verses  1—16.  vraa 
designed  chiefly  to  show  the  Jews,  that  th&oflTera  of  grace  which  x.\^j 
rejected  would  be  made  (o  the  Gentilea.  But  the  latter  part  of  it  also 
seems  intended  to  check  the  presumption  of  such  as  pretend  to  the  divine 
favour  without  complying  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  la  proudsed.  U 
was  cuatomary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare  vestmeula  Ibr  his  guests  ; 
and  the  raaq  mentioned  in  verses  11—13.  Is  said  to  have  Intruded  without 
the  requisite  garment.^* 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  have  been  seen 
that  parables  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  although  acme  hints  have 
been  already  offered,*'  to  account  for  the  adoption  of  this 
mode  of  instruction,  yet  as  some  persons  haye  taken  occasion, 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9, 10.),  as  cited  by  Mattliew 
(xiii.  13 — 15.),  to  insinuate  that  our  Loid  spake  in  parables  in 
order  that  the  perverse  Jews  might  not  understand,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  if  we  conclude  the  present  strictures  on 
parabolic  instruction,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  reasons  why 
It  was  adopted  by  our  Lord. 

1.  The  practice  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  as  already  stated ;  aiid  some 
of  our  Lord^s  parables  were  probabl]^  taken  from  Jewish  cus- 
toms, as  the  royal  nuptials  (Matt.  xxii.  1 — 15.\  the  rich  glut- 
ton (Luke  xvi.  19 — 31.0  and  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins. 
(Matt.  XXV.  1 — 13.)»«  This  method  of  teaching,  therefore, 
was  intelligible  to  an  attentive  and  inquiring  auditoiy.  8ee 
Matt.  XV.  10.  and  Mark  iv.  13. 

3.  It  was  customary  for  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
when  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  their  parables, 
to  request  an  explanation  from  their  teachers ;.  in  like  manner, 
ChriBrs  hearers  might  have  applied  to  hicn,  if  they  had  not 
been  indieposed  to  receive  the  doctrines  he  taught,  and  had 
they  not  preferred  to  be  held  in  error  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  rather  than  to  receive  instruction  from  his  lips. 

3.  Parabolic  instruction  was  peculiarly  well  calculated  to 
veil  offensive  truths  or  hwrd  sayings^  until,  in  due  season,  they 
should  be  disclosed  with  greater  evidence  and  lustre,  when 
they  were  able  to  hear  and  to  bear  them,  lest  tliey  should 
revolt  at  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  mystery^  Compare 
Mark  iv.  33.  with  John  xvi.  12.  25. 

4.  It  was  a  necessary  screen  from  the  malice  of  his  in- 
veterate enemies,  the  chief  priests.  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  exnrese 
declaration  which  tliey  might  turn  to  his  destruction  (John 

•  It  ia  with  pleasure  the  author  transcribes  the  following  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  learned  Romanist,  Viser.  Having  cited  the  passsges  above 
adduced,  he  says,  Facile  apparel  eos  huicprecepto  neqttaquam  satiafac^re^ 
qui  VI,  METu,  ac- MINIS,  homines  student  a  sua  bbugioxb  abdugbbb.  Her- 
meneuiica  Sacra  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  p.  131. 

•  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p  78.  note  t. 

»•  The  authorities  consulted  for  this  section,  inderendently  of  those 
already  cited  incidentally,  are  Ernesti,  Instil.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  112.; 
Morus,  in  Emesti,  torn.  t.  pp.  314—320. :  Bauer,  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp. 
226—229. ;  Glassii  Pliilologia  Sacra,  lib.  il.  part  i.  tract  2.  sect.  5.  canons  ^ 
9.  col.  473-402  ;  Turretin,  de  Interpret.  Script,  pp.  214,  215. ;  Pfeiffer, 
Ilerm.  Sacr.  c.  iii.  %  13.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  63S,  636.) ;  Chiadenliis,  Inst  Rze^et. 
pp.  190,  191.;  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  753—773. ;  Alber.  Her- 
meneut.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  I.  pp.  60—56.  Brouwer.  de  Parabolis  Christ 
(Lug.  Bat.  1826) ;  Scholten,  Diatribe  de  Parabolia  Christi  (Lug.  Bat  It^. ,) 
Schultze,  De  Parabolarum  Jesu  Christi  Indole  PoeUcA  Commenlatio  (Got* 
tingee,  1827):  and  Unger,  De  Parabohurum  Jesu Natura CIip««,  182S). 

t*  See  p.  3d6.  supra. 

i*  Sberii«hain,  In  PreC  ad  Jotna,  cited  bj  Whitby  00  Matt,  zia  la 
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X.  34.^ ;  but  yet  they  coold  not  lay  hold  of  the  most  pointed 
parables,  which,  they  were  dear-sighted  enough  to  perceive, 
were  levelled  against  themselves.  See  Matt.  zzi.  45.  Mark 
zi.  12.  and  Luke  xx.  19.i 

5.  llie  parables  did  not  contain  the  fundamental  precepts 
•nd  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  delivered  in  the 
audience  of  the  people  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  Matt.  v. — 
▼ii.  and  elsewhere,  out  only  the  mysteries  relative  to  its  pro- 
gress among  both  Jews  ana  Gentiles. 

6.  Lastly,  the  Jews  were  addressed  in  parables,  because  as 
their  wickedness  and  perverseness  indispwed  them  to  receive 
profit  from  his  more  plain  discourses,  Jesus  Christ  would  not 
vouchsafe  to  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  these  events.  To 
**have  ears  and  hear  not,"  is  a  proverbial  expression,  to 
describe  men  who  are  so  wicked,  and  slothful,  that  they 
either  do  not  attend  to,  or  will  not  follow  the  clearest  intima- 
tions and  convictions  of  their  duty.  See  instances  of  this 
expression  in  Jer.  v.  21.  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.'  To  this  remark 
we  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  quotations  from  Isaiah 
vi.  9,  10.  that  it  is  common  for  God  to  speak,  by  his  pro- 
phets, of  events  that  would  happen,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  bad 
enjoined  them.' 

V.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  character  of  our  Sa- 
viour merely  as  a  moral  teacher  and  instructor  of  mankind, 
will  clearly  perceive  his  superiority  to  the  most  distinguished 
teachera  of  antiquity.  Through  tne  whole  of  his  Gospel,  he 
discovera  a  deep  and  thorougn  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  seems  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  subtle  malig- 
nities and  latent  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  illusions  and  refinements  of  self-idolatry,  and  the 
windings  and  intricacies  of  self-deceit.  How  admirably  the 
manner,  in  which  he  conveyed  his  instructions,  was  adapted 
to  answer  the  end  and  design  of  them,  Ve  have  already  seen ; 
we  might,  indeed,  almost  venture  to  appeal  to  his  parables 
alone  for  the  authenticity  of  our  Lord's  mission  as  a  divine 
teacher :  all  of  them,  indeed,  are  distinguished  by  a  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  a  simplicity  of  expression,  perfectly  becoming 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  that  religion  which  he  came  to 
establish.  The  whole  system  of  heathen  mythology  was  the 
invention  of  the  poets ;  a  mere  farrago  of  childish  and  ro- 
mantic stories,  chiefly  calculated  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  As  the 
far  greater  part  of  their  fables  and  allegories  are  founded  on 
this  fictitious  history  of  the  gods,  so  they  were  plainly  sub- 
servient to  the  support  of  that  system  of  idolat^  and  poly- 
theism which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  overthrow.  If  any 
secret  meaning  was  conveyed  under  these  allegorical  repre- 
.  sentations  (which  seems,  however,  to  be  very  doubtful),  it 
was  too  renned  and  philosophical  to  be  underetood  by  the 
common  people,  whose  religious  knowledge  and  belief  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The 
moral  instruction,  if  any  was  intended,  must  be  dug  out  of  the 
rubbish  of  poetical  images  and  superotitious  conceits.  And, 
as  these  were  founded  on  a  false  system  of  the  universe,  and 
on  unworthy  sentiments  of  God,  and  his  moral  government, 
they  could  never  contribute  to  the  religious  improvement  of 
mankind  either  in  knowledge  or  in  practice.  Let  any  man 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  compare  the  abstnise  allegories  of 
Plato,  or  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  Jewish  Talmuds,  with 
the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss 
whicn  to  prefer ;  while,  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  one,  he 
will  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beauty,  elegance,  and 
propriety  of  the  other. 

^  Further,  the  parables  of  Jesus  far  excel  the  fables  of  an- 
tiquity in  clearness  and  perepicuity,  which  made  them  re- 
markably fit  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
for  whom  they  were  originally  designed.  Our  Saviour's 
images  and  allnsions  are.  not  only  taken  from  nature,  but 
especially  from  those  objects  and  occurrences  which  are  most 
familiar  to  our  observation  and  experience.  It  requires  no 
laborious  search,  no  stretch  of  imagination,  to  discover  his 
meaning,  in  all  cases  where  he  intended  instruction  or  reproof, 
as  appeara  evident  from  the  impressions  immediately  produced 
on  tne  minds  of  his  hearere,  according  to  their  different  tempera 
and  dispositions.  Such  of  his  parables,  indeed,  as  predicted 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  the 
opposition,  which  it  would  meet  from  the  malice  of  Satan  and 
the  folly  oif  mankind,^  were  purposely  lefl  to  be  explained  by 

t  Dr.  Hales*!  New  Analysts  of  Chronology,  toI.  H.  p.  773. 

•  GrotiuB  and  Whitby  on  Mati.  liii.  10.  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  pasMges 
showing  the  proverbial  use  of  having  ears  and  hearing  not^  ft-om  Phik) 
(Alieg.  Fib.  il.  p.  72.  D.  and  Ub.  iii.  p.  850.  E.),  and  from  Demosthenes.  (Oral, 
in  Aristcweton,  sect  127.) 

•  !^ee  Bishop  Ix>wth's  note  on  Isa.  vi.  10. 

«  Of  this  description,  for  instance,  are  the  piimbles  of  (he  soirei;  of 
the  lareai  and  of  Uia  laboureii  In  the  vinejard.  ' 


the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  widi  which  they  so  ex- 
actly correspond,  that  their  meaning  soon  became  plain  and 
obvious  to  all.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  the  moral  instructions  conveyed  by  the  parables 
of  the  Gospel  are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  essential 
to  our  duty  and  best  interests.  They  do  not  serve  merely  to 
amuse  the  imagination,  but  to  enlighten  the  underetanding, 
and  to  purify  the  heart.  They  aim  at  no  less  an  object  than 
the  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  future  and  eternal  state.  The 
doctrines  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  a  future  Judgment  are 
the  ground-work  of  our  Lord's  parables ;  and  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  these  fundamental  principles  is  their  main  and  leading 
design.  They  all  terminate  in  this  point,  and  describe  the 
awful  scenes  of  eternity ,  and  the  interesting  conseauencrs  of 
that  decisive  trial,  in  a  language,  though  simple  ana  unadorn- 
ed, yet  amazingly  striking  and  impressive.  But  the  fabulous 
representations  of  the  heathen  poets  on  this  subject  were 
more  fitted  to  amuse  than  to  instruct :  they  served  rather  to 
extinguish  than  revive  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature,  and, 
consequently,  to  weaken  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  as  a 
principle  of  virtuous  conduct 

There  is,  also,  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  parables  of  Jesus. 
Some  of  them  comprehend  no  dialogue,  and  scarcely  any 
action,  and  are  little  more  than  a  simple  comparison  between 
the  subject  to  be  investigated  and  something  very  well 
known.  In  othera  may  be  traced  the  outlines  of  a  complete 
drama.  The  obscurity  which  may  be  thought  to  lie  in  some 
of  them  wholly  arises  from  our  not  clearly  underetanding  Ai> 
ehctracter^  or  that  of  his  audience,  or  the  occasion  on  which 
he  spoke ;  except  where  the  subject  itself  rendered  some 
obscurity  unavoidable. 

Conciseness  is  another  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ. 
Scarce  a  single  circumstance  or  expression  can  be  taken 
away  from  any  of  them,  without  injuring  the  whole.  They 
also  comprehend  the  most  extensive  ana  imnortant  meaning 
in  the  shortest  compass  of  narration ;  and  atford  al  Uie  same 
time  the  largest  scope  to  the  judgment  and  reflection  of  the 
reader.  An  extraordinary  candour  and  charity  likewise 
pervade  all  the  parables  of  Jesus.  He  gives  the  most 
favourable  representations  of  things.  In  the  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep,  he  supposes  but  one  of  a  hundred  to  go  astray ; 
yet  the  good  shepherd  leaves  the  rest,  to  go  in  quest  of  this* 
In  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  he  supposes  the  number  of 
the  wise  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  foolish.  In  that  of  the 
prodigal,  for  one  son  that-  takes  a  riotous  couree,  there  is 
another  that  continued  in  his  duty.  In  that  of  the  ten  talents, 
two  are  supposed  to  improve  what  is  committed  to  them,  for 
one  that  does  not  improve  it.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
ahd  Lazarus,  Abraham  uses  the  term  Son  to  the  former, 
though  in  the  place  of  punishment ;  and  he  is  represented  as 
still  retaining  kind  regards  to  his  brethren.  A  name  is  deli- 
cately withheld  from  Uie  character  that  is  blamable,  while  one 
is  given  to  the  good. 

An  exact  propriety  and  decorum  is  observed  in  all  the 
parables  of  Chnst,  and  every  thing  that  is  spoken  is  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  pereon  who  speaks  it.  His  parables 
surpass  all  othera,  in  being  so  natural  and  probable,  that  they 
have  the  air  of  truth  rather  than  of  fiction.^  Generosity  and 
decorum  are  so  strongly  manifested  in  the  character  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan,  that  the  Jewish  lawyer,  whose 
prejudices  and  passions  would  be  all  excited  by  the  very 
name,  could  not  withhold  his  approbation  of  it.  There  is 
also  great  candour  and  propriety  m  the  selection  ahd  adiusU 
ment  of  the  two  charactere.  Had  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan  been 
represented  as  assisting  a  fellow<coantiyman,  or  a  Jew 
assisting  a  Samaritan,  the  story  would  have  been  less  con- 
vincing and  impressive.  '^  In  the  parable  of  the  murmuring 
labourers,  the  proprietor  of  tlie  vineyard  assembles  the  la- 
bourers in  the  evening  aU  together  to  receive  their  wages, 
begins  to  pay  those  who  were  called  at  the  latest  hour,  and 
proceeds  gradually  to  the  flrat  invited.  This  circumstance 
with  the  greatest  propriety  introduces  their  complaint.  It 
also  discovera  candour  and  mtegnty  in  the  judge,  in  allowing 
them  to  be  witnesses  of  his  distribution,  in  attentively  hear- 
ing Uieir  objections,  and  calmly  pointing  out  how  groundless 
ana  unreasonable  they  were.  In  the  parable  of  the  barren 
fig  tree,  the  keeper  oi  the  vineyard  is  with  great  propriety 
and  candour  introduced  as  interceding  earnes^y  for  a  further 
respite  and  trial  to  the  tree,  and  enforcing  his  plea  from 
weighty  considerations."  In  what  an  amiable  and  proper 
light  is  the  generous  creditor  in  the  parable  represented,  and 
with  what  natural  simplicity !  «'  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant 

•  Law's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  326.  note. 
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was  moTed  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgsTe  him 
the  debL**  What  ingenuoas  sorrow  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  prodi(^l !  What  natural  affection,  generosity,  and 
forward ness  to  forgive,  in  the  parent! 

Besides  the  regard  paid  by  Jesus  Christ  to  historical 
propriety  in  the  incidental  circumstances  (which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  p.  368.),  it  is  a  peculiar  ezoellenoe  of  the 
parables  of  Christ,  that  the  adorg  in  them  ars  not  the  inferior 
creatures,  but  men.  He  leads  us  sometimes  to  draw  instruc- 
tion from  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  process  of  things  in 
the  yegetable  world,  as  well  as  nature  in  general.  But  men 
are  the  more  proper  adon  in  a  scene,  and  tpeaken  in  a  dia- 
logue, formed  for  the  instruction  of  mankinid.  Men  add  to 
the  significance  without  diminishing  the  ease  and  fami- 
liarity of  the  narration.  In  the  fables  of  ^sop,  and  of  the 
Hindoos,!  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  mferior  crea- 
tures, and  eyen  yegetables,  are  introduced  as  actors. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  our  Lord*s  parables  is, 
the  frequent  introduction  of  Am  own  ehataeter  into  them,  as 
the  principal  figure,  and  in  views  so  rarioue,  important,  and 
significant:  for  instance,  the  sower;  the  yine-dresser ;  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate ;  the  careful  shepherd ;  the  just  master ; 
the  kind  father ;  the  splendid  brideffroom ;  the  potent  noble- 
man ;  the  heir  of  a  kingdom ;  and  Uie  kinff  upon  his  throne 
of  glory  judging  ^e  iiniole  world  of  manicind.  A  striking 
contrast  hence  arises  between  the  simplicity  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  dignity  of  the  speaker. 

A  ftirther  material  circumstance  which  characterins  the 
parables  of  Christ  is,  that  he  spake  them  just  as  occasions 
were  offered ;  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  conyersation  and 
instruction ;  privately  as  well  as  publicly ;  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples; to  the  multitude;  and  to  the  Pharisees  and  chief 
rulers.  An  accidental  question  or  unexpected  eyent  appears 
to  hsye  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  them.  For  instance, 
that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  when  he  was  asked,  ^  Who  is 
my  neiffhboar  !**  that  of  the  rich  man,  whose  ground  brought 
forth  plentifully,  when  he  was  desired  to  determine  a  suit 
concerning  an  estate ;  that  of  the  barren  fig  tree,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  Galileans  whom  Pilate  had  massacred ;  that 
of  a  certain  man  who  made  a  great  supper,  when  he  was 
present  at  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  those  of  the  careful 
shepherd,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  and  the 
inhuman  rich  Jew,  when  a  great  number  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  happened  to  be  present, 
and  the  latter  murmured  aeainst  him,  and  insulted  him.  No 
man,  except  Jesus,  ever  did  speak  in  parables,  unpremedi- 
tated, and  on  various  occasions.  No  man  is  now  capable  of 
eonyeying  instruction  in  like  manner.  No  instructor  can 
ever  presume  to  be  equal  to  him,  nor  so  much  as  to  imitate 
or  resemble  him. 

Again :  the  parables  of  our  Lord  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  time  wnen,  the  place  in  which,  and  the  persons  to 
whom,  they  were  delivered ;  while  they  were  also  fitted  for 
the  general  instruction  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  These  com- 
positions of  Christ  were  likewise  all  original.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
and  others  have  shown  that  Jesus  often  borrowed  proverbs 
and  phrases  from  the  Jews.  But  an  inspired  teacher  would 
not  surely  propose  whok  parabka^  that  were  in  common  use, 
for  his  own.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  body  used  the 
parables  of  Christ  before  his  time;  for  those  which  are 
alleged  out  of  the  Talmudical  or  other  Jewish  writere  were 
ail  penned  some  ages  after  his  birth.  For  instance,  the  para- 
ble of  the  householder  and  the  labourers,'  which  is  extant 
in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  was  written  an  age  and  a  half  at 
least  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  it  was  written  in  imitation  of  Christ,  than 
borrowed  from  any  ancient  tradition.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  others ;  as  Matt,  xviii.  17.  out  of  tfie  boox  of 
Musar;  and  of  another  parable  like  that.  Matt  xxv.  1.  of  the 
ten  virgins.* 

If  Jesus  had  borrowed  whole  parables,  or  discourses,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  remarked  so  often,  that  he  spake 
as  one  who  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes ;  nor  would 
the  extraordinary  wisdom  of  his  instructions  have  so  much 
astonished  his  auditors.  Further ;  the  Scribe  and  Pharisees 
would  have  been  grjad  to  have  exposed  him,  by  proclaiming 
to  the  neople  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Rabbis  for  what 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  superior  sagacity.  This,  also, 
would  have  been  a  plausible  argument  to  have  retorted  upon 
him;  when  he  opposed  their  traditions. 

>  See  WiUdnt'e,  or  Jlr  W.  Jooee't  Trandukm  of  the  PbUee  of  Veahaoo- 


To  conclude,  it  is  a  singular  excelleiKy  in  the  Go6p<b 
parables,  that,  thooffh  they  were  for  the  most  part  occa>%iooa] 
and  wisely  adapted  by  our  Saviour  to  the  charaders  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  to  whom  they  wese  origixiallj 
addressed,  yet  they  contain  most  wholesome  imitnietions  anr 
admonitions  for  sll  ages  of  the  worid,  and  for  every  futam 
period  of  his  chureh.    They  are  at  once  exieelleiitl  j  aeeom 
modated  to  tiie  comprehensions  of  tlie  vulgar,  and  capable  of 
instructing  and  delighting  the  most  leamea  and  jodictous.   la 
short,  atf  the  parables  of  Christ  *«are  beautiful ;  the  truest 
delineation  of  human  manners,  embellished  with  all  those 
graces  which  an  unaffected  lovely  simplicity  of  diction  is 
able  to  bestow,— graces  beyond  the  reacn  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate artifice  of  composition.    But  two  of  the  nmnber  sfaiae 
among  the  rest  with  unrivalled  splendour;   and  we  may 
sslely  challenge  the  genius  of  antiquity  to  produce,  firam  aU 
his  stores  of  efeganoe  and  beauty,  such  specimens  of  patbetie 
unlaboured  description,  as  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  sea 
and  the  good  Samaritan.*'* 
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*  Le  Clere  on  Mao.  as.  IS. 


I.  Tee  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  common  with  other 
oriental  nations,  were  much  in  the  use  of  Pbovxrbs,  or  de- 
tached aphorisms ;  that  is,  concise  and  sententious  oonmion 
savings,  founded  on  a  close  observance  of  men  and  manners. 

Fhis  method  of  instruction  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  aiid 
was  adopted  by  those  who,  by  genius  and  reflecuon,  exer- 
cised in  the  scnool  of  experience,  had  accumulated  a  stock 
of  knowledge,  which  they  were  desirous  of  reducing  into 
the  most  compendious  form,  and  comprising,  in  a  few 
maxims,  such  observations  as  they  apprehend«i  to  be  most 
essential  to  human  happiness.  Proverbial  expressions  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  more  likely 
to  produce  effect  than  any  other:  for  they  professed  not  to 
dispute,  but  to  command, — not  to  pereuade,  but  to  compel; 
they  conducted  men,  not  by  cireuitous  argument,  but  led  them 
iinmediately  to  the  approliation  and  practice  of  integrity  and 
virtue.  That  this  kind  of  instruction,  however,  might  not  be . 
altogether  destitute  of  attraction,  and  lest  it  should  disgust 
by  an  appearance  of  harahness  and  severity,  the  teachers 
»f  mankind  added  to  their  precepts  the  graces  of  harmony; 
and  decorated  them  with  metaphore,  comparisons,  allusions, 
and  other  embellishments  of  style. 

Proverbial  instruction  was  a  favourite  style  of  oompoeitioa 
among  the  Jews,  which  continued  to  the  latest  ages  of  their 
literature ;  and  obtained  among  them  the  appellatton  of  Alo- 
ahaiim^  or  parables,  partly  beoiuse  it  consisted  of  parables 
strictly  so  called  (the  nature  of  which  has  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section^,  and  partly  because  it  possessed  un- 
common force  and  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  auditora. 
The  proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament  are  classed  by  Bishop 
Lowth  among  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which 
many  specimens  are  extant,  particularly  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
composed  by  Solomon,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.*  The  royal  sage  has,  in  one 
of  his  proverbs,  himself  explained  the  principal  excellences 
of  this  form  of  composition ;  exhibiting  at  once  a  complete 
definition  of  a  proverb,  and  a  very  happy  specimen  of  what 
he  describes : 

Applee  of  gold  In  a  net- work  of  aOver 

It  a  word  seaeuiiably  qwkeii.  Pror.  xxr.  U. 

Thus  intimating,  that  grave  and  pn^ound  aentiments  should 
be  set  off  by  a  smooth  and  well-turned  phraseology ;  as  the 
appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exquisitely-coloured 
fruit,  or  the  imitation  of  it,  perhaps,  in  the  most  precious 
materials,  is  improved  by  the  circumstance  of  its  shining  (as 
through  a  veil)  through  the  reticulations  of  a  silver  vessel 
exquisitely  carved.  In  the  above-cited  passage  he  further 
insmnates,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  neat  turn  ana  polished  dio- 

*  Dr.  Qnj't  Delineation  of  the  Parablea.  pp.  19.  21.   (Edlnbnixh,  1814 
8to.)  Monthly  Reriew,  0. 8.  vol  Wil.  p.  196.  ^VUefieM'slnlenua  Evidencee 
of  Chriatianky,  p.  38.    Simpaoo's  Inieraal  and  Preettinpthre  Evideacca  of 
Chrlatianity,  pp.  408-422. 
8e«VoLa.pp.ai6-4l7. 
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tion  by  which  proTeirbs  must  be  recommended ;  but  that  truth 
itself  acquires  additional  beau^  when  partially  discovered 
through  the  veil  of  eleg^ant  fiction  and  imagery. 

1.  The  first  excellence  of  a  proverb  is  Brevity ^^  withont 
^hich  it  can  retain  neither  its  name  nor  its  nature.  The  dis- 
criminatinff  sentiment  should  be  expressed  in  a  few  words, 
not  exceeding  ten  or  at  most  twelve  words,  otherwise  it  is 
no  longer  a  proverb,  but  a  declamation ;  and  it  should  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  by  a  sin^e  effort,  not  by  a  tedious 
process.  Accordingly,  the  langruage  must  be  strong  and 
condensed,  rather  omitting  some  circumstances  which  may 
appear  necessary,  than  admitting  any  thing  superfluous. 
Horace  himself  msists  on  this  as  one  of  the  express  rules  of 
didactic  poetry,  and  has  assigned  the  reason  on  which  it  is 
founded : 

Short  be  the  precept,  which  with  eue  is  gained 
By  docile  minds,  and  ftitlifally  retained.* 

Solomon  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  his  own  paiabolic 

manner: 

The  worda  of  the  wise  are  like  goada, 

And  like  nalla  that  are  firmly  fixed.       Ecclea.  xii.  11. 

That  is,  they  instantaneously  stimulate  or  affect  the  mind ; 
they  penetrate  deeply  and  are  firmly  retained.  Even  the 
obscurity,  which  is  generally  attendant  on  excessive  brevity, 
has  its  use ;  as  it  sharpens  the  understand  inff,  keeps  alive 
the  attention,  and  exercises  the  g[enius  by  ue  labour  of 
investijiation,  while  no  small  gratification  results  from  the 
acauisition  of  knowledge  by  our  own  efforts. 

2,  Another  excellence,  essential  to  a  proverb,  is  Ekganct  ,- 
"Which  is  neither  inconsistent  with  brevity,  nor  with  some 
degree  of  obscurity.  Elegance  in  this  connection  respects 
the  sentiment,  the  imageiy,  and  the  diction ;  and  those  pro- 
verbs, which  are  the  plainest,  most  obvious,  and  simple,  or 

'  which  contain  nothing  remarkable  either  in  sentiment  or 
style,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  destitute  of  their  peculiar 
elegrance,  if  they  possess  only  brevity,  and  that  neat,  compact 
form,  and  roundness  of  period,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  proverb.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
maxim  of  David,  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  and  in  that  of 
Solomon,  Prov.  x.  13.' 

II.  Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Entire 
Sentences  ;  and,  2.  Proverbial  Phrases,  which  by  common 
usage  are  admitted  into  a  sentence. 

1.  Examples  of  £nA*re  Proverbial  SEimircis  occur  in  Gen. 
X.  9.  and  xzii.  14.  1  Sam.  x.  12.  and  xxiv.  13.  2  Sam.  v.  8.  and 
zx.  18.  Ezek.  xvL  44.  and  xviii.  2.  Luke  iv.23.  John  iv.87.and 
2  Peter  iL  22. ;  in  which  pasaages  the  inspired  writers  expressly 
state  the  sentences  to  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

2.  Examples  of  Provsrbial  Phrasis,  which,  indeed,  cannot 
be  correctly  termed  proverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  their  form 
and  use,  are  to  befoundin  Deut.  xxv.  4.  1  Kings  xx.  1 1.  2  Chron. 
XX v.  9.  Job  vL  5.  xiv.  19.  and  zxviiL  18.  PsaL  xhi.  7.  and  IxiL  9. 
Of  this  description  also  is  that  beautiful  and  memorable  sentence, 

THS    FZAR    OF    THX    LORD  IS  THS    BlOIiririire  OF  WISDOM,  Psal. 

cxi.  10.,  which  is  repeated  in  Prov.  L  7.iz.  10*  and  in  Job  xxviiL 
S8.  The  book  of  Pntverbi  likewise  contains  very  many  similar 
sentences ;  from  among  which  it  may  suffice  to  refisr  to  Prov.  i. 
17. 32.  iu.  12.  vL  6. 27.  x.  5. 13.  19.25.  xL  15.  22. 27.  xiL  11.  16. 
XV.  2.  33.  xviL  1.  10.  19.  28.  xix.  2.  24.  xx.  4. 11.  14.  21.  26. 
xxiL  6. 13.  xxv.  11. 16. 27.  xxvi.  4. 10,  11.  14.  17. 28.  xxviL  6, 
7,  8. 10.  14. 17. 22.  xzviii.  21.  8o  in  the  book  oi  Ecclenastet^ 
ch.  L  16. 18.  iv.  5.  12.  v.  2. 6. 8, 9, 10.  vi.  9.  viL  17.  ix.  4. 18.  x. 
1, 2.  8. 16. 19,  20.  xL  3. 4. 6,  7.  xii.  12.  And  in  the  Prophef, 
Jer.  xiiL23.  xxiii.28.  Ezek.  viL5.  Micah  vii.  5, 6.  Habak.iL  6. 
Mai.  iL  10,  dec  And  likewise  in  the  JSTew  Testament,  as  in  Matt 
V.  13—15.  vL  3. 21.  34.  vii.  2. 6. 16.  ix.  12. 16.  x.  10. 22. 24.  26. 
xiL  34.  xiU.  12. 57.  xv.  14.  xxiu.  24.  xxiv.  28.  Mark  ix.  60. 
Luke  ix.  62.  xiL  48.  xxiii.  31.  Acts  ix.  5.  xx.  35.  1  Cor.  v.  6. 
X.12.  XV.  33.    2  Cor.  iz.  6,  7.    2  Thess.  iiL  10.    Tit  L  16. 

in.  The  Proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  are  to 
DC  explained,  partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  partly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Jews,  especially  from  the  Talmud;  whence  it  appears  how 

>  "The  breTtty  of  this  kind  of  coropositkm,"  savs  an  elefsnt  erhic  of 
ancient  timet,  "  and  the  condensing  or  much  thought  into  a  small  compaaa, 
render*  it  more  sententious,  more  sage,  and  eipreasive :  as  in  a  amall 
seed,  the  whole  power  of  vegetation,  which  la  to  produce  a  tree,  is  con- 
tained. And  if  an  J  writer  should  amplify  the  sentence,  it  would  no  longer 
be  a  proverb,  but  a  declamation."  Dbmbtbius  Pbalbbsvs,  Hjf  <  Xf^ntac, 
sect  ir. 

a  Art  of  Poetry,  by  Francis,  verse  495. 

•  Lowth,  Pralect  xxiv.  pp.  3U^-3Jia  (sdU.  178^  or  voi  IL  pp.  108—173. 
of  Dr.  Gregory's  truislation. 


much  they  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  that  they 
were  applied  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  agreeably  to  com- 
mon usage.  Ihe  proverbs,  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Drusius,  and 
Andreas  Schottus ;  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  and  al&o  by  Joachim  Zehner, 
who  has  elucidated  them  by  parallel  passages  from  the 
fathers  as  well  as  from  the  heallien  writers,  in  a  treatise  pub- 
lished at  Ijcipsic  in  1601.  The  proverbs  which  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament  have  been  illustrated  by  Vorstius^  and 
Viser,^  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Schoetgenius  in  their 
Horse  HebrmcsB  et  TalmudicsB,  and  by  Buxtorf  in  his  Lexicon 
Chaldaieum  Tahnudicum  et  Habinnieum ;  from  which  last- 
mentioned  works  RosenmuUer,  Kuinoel,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  and  other  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign, 
have  derived  their  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  parables  wai 
proverbs. 


SECTION  vn. 

CONCLUDUfO  0B8IBTATI0HS  ON  THE  nomtATITB  LANOUAOB  OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

L  Synecdoche^ — ^IL  Ireny. — ^IIL  Hyperbole* — ^IV.  Paronomaeia, 

Besides  the  fibres  already  discussed,  and  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture,  Glassius,  and  other  writers, 
who  have  treated  expressly  on  the  tropes  and  figures  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  have  enumerated  a  |rreat  variety  of  other 
figures  which  are  to  be  found  in  them.  As,  however,  many 
of  these  are  merely  rhetorical ;  and  though  they  are  admura- 
bly  calculated  to  show  how  vastly  superior  the  inspired 
volume  is  to  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  compositions ;  yet  as  it  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  were  we  to  in- 
troduce such  figrures  at  length,  our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  a  few  of  those  prindpaijigurea  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  most  important  of  these  fifirores,  which  remain  to  be 
noticed,  are,  1.  Synecdoche;  3.  Cony;  3.  the  Hyperbole; 
and,  4.  the  Paronomasia. 

I.  Synecdoche, 

A  Synecdoche  is  a  trope  in  which,  1.  The  whole  is  put  for 
a  part  ;  2.  A  part  is  put  for  the  whole ;  3.  A  certain  number 
for  an  uncertain  one ;  4.  A  general  name  for  a  particular  one ; 
and,  4.  Special  words  for  general  ones.  A  very  few  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  figure. 

1.  T*he  -whole  to  oometimeo  pus  for  a  part, 

Aa,  the  %Dorld  for  the  Raman  empire^  which  is  but  a  small  though  verj 
remarkable  part  of  the  world,  in  Acts  zjcit.  5.  and  Rev.  lii.  10.  The  teorld 
for  the  earth,  which  is  apart  of  it,  2  Pet  iii.  6.  Rom.  i.  a  1  John  v.  19.  Thus 
the  whole  person  is  put  lor  a  part,  as  man  for  the  aoul,  Luke  zri.  23.  where 
the  rich  man  Abraham,  l^ld  Lazarus,  are  respectively  put  for  their  souls ; 
man^  for  the  body,  John  xix.  42.  xx.  2.  13.  with  Luke  xxiv.  3.,  in  which 
passages  Jesus  is  put  for  his  dead  body.  TVme  for  a  part  of  time,  as  Dan. 
n.  I  w!iiu.li  1  jiLj[^!j  iij  :  -  :  .^  '  '  h  you  a  long  life  and  relsn.  Gen.  xvii.  19. 
wlti  t>^  liii'  WHjnl^  trarltidfii*^  t.tfnant  denote  while  the  Jewish  polirr 
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(Gen.  xlix.  10.)— See  also  Exod.  xxl.  I 


wh' re  itii'  ejiprr'tfiiion  ftrt  f^rtr  luinna  the  vear  of  jubilee. 

To  this  clun  of  Sjueciin^^te  may  be  referred  those  instances,  in  which 
the  pitiroi  ntiritbor  ii  «uini?iunrfl  put  for  the  oingular :  as  the  mountains 
of  Ararac  (tJeii.  ibi,  *.),  whicli  lerui  might  refer  to  the  bi-lopped  form  of 
thtii  iiiaunrAlnoaB  raiifO,  Tlt^  tiroes  where  Lot  dwelt,  Gen.  xix.  29. ;  the 
sid>  H  of  ihc!  hoiiw,  Adlo»  vf  m. ;  rhe  sides  of  the  ship,  Jonah  i.  5. ;  the  ass 
ami  ioal,  ua  which  Je^uif  Ctirisi  wns  set,  Matt  xxi.7.  compared  with  Zech. 
ix.  'J. ;  i\\p  pruplkDls.  Mark  I.  2.  John  vi.  45.  Acts  xiii.  40. :  in  all  which 
plai^  4. '^f  dnI^  one  t^f  tiiooe  ihltifi*  or  iiersons  mentioned  is  to  be  understood. 
SOh  I  bildrvn  Is  put  Tor  c\vhU  tit'it.  iii.  7. ;  so  daughters  and  sons'  daughters, 
Gen.  xKL  7.,  iftK'n  Jacob  ^ukfi  L-uc  nne  daughter(yerse  16.)  snd  one  grand* 
dauchtcr.  (T^rve  17.)  So  th»  m^m  ^^FDan  (verse  SS.),  when  he  hsd  but  one. 
do  L fie  clLien  of  Gik&d  are  mciiE  "T^ed  in  Judg.  xii.  7. ;  whereas  Jephthsh 
wan  buried  In  one  elty  in  that  rt^iin m.  In  like  manner,  by  the  sons  of  Je- 
hoiijilu  in  intruded  only  Zii^chartah,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25.  compared  with 
vei>e3  QO.  nnd  21. ;  and  our  gavioor  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plursl  num. 
ber,  JijhinJil.  U, 

3.  Sometimeo  the  part  for  the  vhole. 

Thus  in  Gen.  I.  6.  a  13.  19.  23.  31.  the  evening  and  morning,  being  the 
principal  parts  of  the  day,  are  put  for  the  entire  day.  So  the  Md  compre- 
hends the  entire  man,  Acts  xxvii.  37.  See  similar  expreasions  in  Gen.  Jdi.  St. 
XTii.  14.  Exod.  xii.  19.  Lev.  iv.  2.  PsaL  iii.  2.  xL  1.  xxv.  la  Isa.  IvUi.  6. 
Ezek.  xviU.  4.  Acts  U.  41,  Ac. 

«  Vorstlus's  Diatriba  de  Adagits  Novi  Testament!  is  printed  in  Crenius*! 
FSsciculus  Tertius  Opusculorcun  qu»  ad  Historiam  et  Philologiam  Sacram 
^>ectanL  IBmo.  Rotterdam,  pp.  47&— 576. ;  and  also  in  Fischer's  second 
edition  of  Leusden,  De  Dilectis  N.  T.  (8vo.  Lipsin),  pp.  168—252. 

•  Viser,  Hermensutica  Sacra  Nov!  Testsmsntt,  part  iL  sect  Ix.  cap.  2.  pp. 
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80,  Uw  •ingvlar  number  k  ■ometimM  put  for  the  piuraL 

This  chiefly  takes  place  when  the  flciiptures  S|)eak  of  the  multittule  col- 
•ctivel/,  or  of  aii  enure  species.  Thus  in  Gen.  lii-  H.  Iree  in  the  Hebrew 
U  put  for  trees.  KximI.  xiv.  17.  (Ileb)  /  iri7/  gel  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh 
and  upon  ail  hi$  hoat^  upon  hit  chariola,  and  upon  hit  horsemen,  that  is, 
the  whole  uiuhitude  of  his  chariots  which  are  eiiiunerated  in  v«rse  7.  80 
In  Gxo4i.  XV.  1.  2t.  the  horae  and  hia  rider  wt  put  colleciiveiy  torihe  horses 
and  liorsciuen  who  were  lu  ihe  Ei;ypuau  ariuy.  ifo  (he  Hirite,  Cunaanite, 
and  Hiittte,  Kx<»d.  xxiii.  •^.,  the  ox  and  the  a»a,  Isa.  i.  3  ,  (he  »tork,  the  turtle, 
the  crane,  llie  awuUutr,  J  t.  vin.  7.,  the  jMl/ner-vorm,  Joel  i.  4.,  afreet, 
Rev.  xxi.  21.,  are  n-iqM>t-ti%ely  put  for  the  HixileM,  oxen,  aiurks,  4cc.  &c. 
It  is  pniper  to  reinark,  (hut  in  %ery  many  iiit'laitros  the  ItMrnod  and  pious 
trHai<Uiorii  of  our  aiitliorized  versidn  have  jiiJ-itly  reudrrcd  Ihe  singular 
words  in  tlie  plural  nuiniier  whoie  the  sense  cvidi'Dlly  required  it. 

3.  Very  freqttently  a  certain  or  drfinite  number  tt  put  for 
an  uncertain  and  indejinite  number. 

Thus  we  find  d-mhh  f«ir  mnrh  or  aufririf-nf.  in  Isa.  xl.  2.  !xi.  7.  Jer.  xr\.  \^. 
Zoch.  ix.  12.  Rfv  xmii  6.  'J'trnf  ior  vv\vni\  tuin*.««,  in  IV.il.  Ixii.  11.  /Yr^ 
lor  a  few,  I  Cor.  xiv.  IV.,  In  wlii«h  \«fr»e  ten  thousand  are  put  for  many. 
Ten  for  many.  (»«'n  xxi  7.  and  I  Aim.  i  S.  But  iiuj-U  frMjuoniiy  we  lia%e 
serfn  for  an  uidrtiuiie  inimixr.  Sre  (Jen.  iv.  15.  Lev.  xx\i.  I'*  21.  24.  '^ 
Ruth  iv.  15.  1  S<uu.  11.5.  IVil.  cxix.  164.  Pmv.  xxiv.  16.  xxvi.  25.  Isa.  Iv.  1. 
Jer.  XV.  9.  V.M'k.  xxxix.  9.  12.  Zech  iii.  9.  Molt.  xii.  45.  Owe  hundred  for 
many,  indrfiiiiiely,  in  Eocl.  vi.  3.  viii.  12.  Prov.  xvji.  10.  Mail  xjx.  2y.  Luke 
viii.  8.  A  thousand  for  a  great  man*,  Exod.  xx.  6.  xxxiv.  7.  Dcui.  I  II. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  I'etil.  cxix.  72.  Ten  ihuusnnil  fur  an  inunenfte  number. 
18am.  xvui.  7.  V^  iii  0.  ;  and  ten  Ihnwiand  thvunand  for  a  countless  1m>4»(, 
In  Num.  X.  36.  (Ileb.)  Dan.  vii.  10.  Rev.  v.  11.,  ^tc. 

4.  A  general  name  U  put  for  a  particular  one, 

As  in  Mark  xvi.  13.  where  erery  ereatur*  means  aU.  mankind;  ^»Jl*sh 
also  does  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  PmI.  cxIv.  21.  Lsa.  xl.  5,  6.  Ixvi.  23.  Malt  xxiv.  22. 
Luke  ill.  6.  and  Rum.  iii.  20. 

6.  Sometimet  special  vcrtk  or  particular  name*  are  put  for 
ouch  ao  are  general: 

Thus  Jehovah  is.  In  Psal.  xWi.  9.,  said  to  break  the  bow,  and  cut  the  apear 
in  minder,  and  to  hum  the  chariot  in  the  fire :  that  is,  God  destroys  all  the 
weapons  of  war.  and  bless4.>8  the  world  with  peace.  Again,  in  Dan.  xii.  2., 
we  read,  Many  of  them  that  aleep  in  the  duat  of  the  earth  ahatt  avaAe ; 
oome  to  everlojiting  life.,  and  aome  to  akame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
Here  many  is  put  for  alL  do  man,  generally,  is  put  for  all  mankind,  both 
male  and  female,  Psal.  I.  L  Mark  xvi.  16.  Numerous  similar  natisages 
might  be  adduced,  flo,  father  is  put  for  any  anceator,  Psal.  xxti.  4-  xliv.  1. 
cvi.  6.  Father  for  gratui/ather,  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  Dan.  v.  11.  Mother  for  grand- 
mother, 1  Kings  XV.  10.  13*.  roinpared  with  verses  2  8.  Brother  (or  kinsman. 
Gen.  xiii.  &  and  xiv.  14.  with  Gen.  xii.  5.  Matt.  xii.  46.  John  vii.  3. 5.  In  the 
Mine  manner,  son  is  put  for  any  of  the  posterity  :  thus  Laban  is  said  to  be 
Nahor's  son,  in  Gen.  xxix.  6.,  when  he  was  the  son  of  Bethuel,  and  grand- 
son or  nephew  of  Nahor.  Compare  Gen.  xxU.  'J).  23.  with  xiiv.  29.  tV> 
Robokah  is  called  Abraham's  brother's  daughter.  Gen.  xxiv.  48.  Father 
and  mother  intend  all  superiors,  Exod.  xx.  12.  In  like  manner  the  Greeks, 
who  are  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  nations,  are  put  for  the  whole 
Gentile  world,  In  Rom.  i.  16.  Gal.  iii.  2R.  and  Col.  lii.  XL  80  bread  demotes 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  In  Matt.  ▼!.  II.  and  numerous  other  places.  Tlie 
/a/AeWe««and  vidmea  are  put  for  any  who  are  in  distress  or  aiBicUoo,  laa. 
I  17.  23.  James  i.  27.,  &c. 

An  iRomr  ie  a  figure,  in  which  we  epeak  one  Ihinff  and  de- 
sign another,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  yenemence 
to  our  meaning.  An  irony  is  dtstinguiahed  from  the  real 
aentimentfl  of  tne  speaker  or  writer,  by  the  accent,  the  air, 
the  extrayagance  of  the  praise,  the  character  of  the  person, 
or  the  nature  of  the  discourse. 

Very  numerous  instances  of  irony  sre  to  he  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tura,  which  might  be  produced ;  but  the  liDllowing  will  suffice  to 
show  the  nature  of  this  figure. 

Thus,  the  prophet  Elijah  speaks  In  irony  lo  the  priests  of  Baal— Cry 
aloud :  for  he  is  a  Qod .  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  ia  in 
ajoumey,  or  peradvenfure  he  aleepelh,  and  must  be  awaked,  (l  Kings  xviii. 
77.)  80  the  prophet  Micah  bids  Ahab  go  to  battle  against  RamothOilead 
and  prosper.  (1  Kings  xxii.  15.)  We  meet  with  an  ironv  in  Job  xii.  2.  Ao 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  ahall  die  with  you.  That  well- 
known  passage  in  Eccles.  xl.  9.  may  also  be  considered  as  an  irony:  He- 
joice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thine  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
daya  of  iky  yoiith,  and  walk  m  the  way  of  thine  heart  and  in  the  aight  of 
thine  eyea.  *Nay.  the  Aiinighiy  himself  appears  to  speak  ironically  in  Gen. 
iii.  22. :  And  the  Lono  God  said.  Behold  the  man  it  6ecom«  at  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil ;  and  also  in  Judges  x.  14.  Ch  and  cry  unto  the  gods 
which  ye  have  ehoaen ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time  of  your  tribulation. 
And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  apprehend  Christ's  rebuke  to  the  Jewish 
doctors,  when  he  says  (Mark  vii.  9.\  Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment 
qfGod,  thai  ye  may  keep  your  otrn  tradition;  where,  by  the  word  «*>.•»«, 
which  our  transistors  render  full  well,  it  is  evMent  that  our  Saviour  intends 
quite  the  contrary  of  whst  his  lancuige  seems  to  import  8a)nt  Paul  also 
has  a  fine  example  of  irony  in  I  Cor.  iv.a  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are 
rich,  ye  hare  reigned  at  kinga  without  us  ;  and  I  would  lo  Oodye  did  reign, 
that  we  tdso  might  reign  with  you. 

Under  this  figure  we  may  include  the  Sarcasm,  which  may 
be  defined  to  be  an  irony  in  its  superlatiye  keenness  and  as- 
perity. As  an  instance  of  this  Kind,  we  may  consider  the 
eoldier*8  speech  to  our  Lord ;  when,  aAer  they  had  arrayed 
him  io  mock  majesty,  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and 


said,  IbtV,  King  of  the  Jewo,  (Matt.  zzviL  89.)  So,  again, 
while  our  Redeemer  was  suspended  on  the  cron,  tbere  were 
some  who  thus  derided  him.  Let  Christ,  the  King  of  MifrntL 
diMcend  fwwfrom  the  enm^  thai  we  may  see  and  beUrvr.  (Mark 
zy.  33.) 

ni.  Hyperbole. 

This  figure,  in  its  representation  of  thingB  or  obiects-  eiili^T 
mag^nifips  or  diminishes'  them  beyond  or  oelow  their  prf'^-ri 
limits :  it  is  common  in  all  languages,  and  is  of  frequto:  l^ 
currence  in  the  Scripture. 

Thus,  things,  which  are  very  lofty,  are  said  to  reach  up  io 
heaven.  DeuL  i.  28.  ix.  1.  Psal.  evil.  26.  So,  things  which  %n 
beyond  the  reach  or  capacity  of  man,  are  said  to  be  in  keavm.  «c 
the  deepy  or  beyond  the  tea,  Deut  xxx.  12.  Rom.  x.  6,  7,  S,-«.  i 
ffreat  quantity  or  number  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  sar.ti  ^f 
the  tea^  the  duet  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  ii^^^ 
xiii.  16.  xii.  49.  Judges  yii.  12.  1  Sam.  xiiL  5.  I  King«  iv.  ^^. 
2  Chron.  i.  9.  Jer.  xv.  8.  Hcb.  xL  12.  In  like  manner,  we  mer*. 
in  Num.  xiii.  33.  with  tmaller  than  gratohoppersj  to  dene  ic  ri- 
treme  dtminutiveness :  2  Sam.  i.  23.  tvifter  than  eagles,  is 
intimate  extreme  celerity.  Judges  v.  4.  the  earth  trr-mbl^i, 
verse  5.  the  mountains  melted,  1  Kings  i.  40.  the  earth  r^^j. 
Psal.  vi.  6.  I  make  my  bed  to  srsim,  Psal.  cxix.  136.  rit-rra  c: 
tears  run  down  mine  eyes.  So  we  read  of  angeU^  Jo^d^  PraL 
Ixxviii.  25.  The  face  of  an  ang-el,  in  Acts  vi.  15.  ;  t/te  tt/n^iie 
of  an  angel,  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  1.  See  also  GaL  i.  8.  and  iv.  14 
In  Ezek.  xxL  6.  we  read.  Sigh  with  the  breaking  of  thy  lonu, 
that  is,  most  deeply.  So  in  Luke  xix.  40.  we  read  thiat  the-  stonet 
•would  cry  out,  and  in  verse  44.  They  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one 
ttone  upon  another  /  that  is,  there  shall  be  a  total  deantation,* 

IV.  Paronomatia. 

Paronomasia  is  the  name  given  to  an  expressioii,  which 
contains  two  words,  that  are  purposely  chosen,  so  that  &ey 
may  resemble  each  other  in  aound,  while  they  may  differ  in 
sense.  It  is  a  very  favourite  figure  of  rhetoric  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  is  common  among  the  oriental  languages  in 
general.  Paronomasia  differs  from  our  rhyme,  inasmuch  as 
tne  words  which  constitute  it  do  not  necessarily  stand  at  the 
end  of  parallelisms  or  strophes,  but  may  be  placed  togetl)^ 
in  any  part  of  a  sentence,  and  are  found  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  poetry.  Professor  Stuart?  has  given  numerous  examples 
of  this  figure  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  limits  of  this 
work  do  not  pennit  us  to  insert  The  paronomasia  abe 
occurs  yery  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  ii 
the  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  where  it  seems  to  be  sometimeg 
unpremeditated,  and  sometimes  to  be  the  result  of  design  oa 
the  part  of  the  writer.  Professor  Winer,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  paragraph,  divides  the  paronomasia  into  twa 
kinds,  yix. : — 

1.  Where  wrdo  of  a  Hke  oownd  are  employed  in  ihe  sssh 
tentence,  without  regard  to  their  eente. 

In  Rom.  1.  29.  we  have  weprna,  irerrpiit — eSsrSB,  ^o»««  : — 31.  ms^mnv^ 
•rv*$iTtvc — 1   Cor.  ii.  13.  tr  iifasraic   »-»tw^«vs«,  m-wtvfturtmitf  winvjirtaa 

rv^x^ivo* TIC— Luke  xxi.  11.  X»4  xi^«i  mm*  A.et#i94  twwrmt.  These lOflLuices 
of  paronomasia  cannot  be  equivalentlj  expressed  in  Enfiish. 

In  order  to  form  a  paronomasia  of  this  Ictnd,  nnnsuai  woniU  or  ferms  of 
words  ar«  aoiaatunes  emplojred :  as  in  Oal.  v.  7.  inti$si»t — «  ntr^srw. 

8.  Where  the  words  are  not  only  the  oame  in  oound,  but  there 
io  also  a  reoemblance  or  antitheoio  in  the  tense.  Thus : 

0»1.  IT.  17.  Z  II  >.  0  «  r  t  r  iA«««.  .  .  .«'»■  «wT«vf   2^1!  X  0  «  T  i. — T%ey  ZSALOrS.T 

APnccT  you. . .  .that  ye  might  [zsALOi7ai.T]  affect  them  ;  that  is,  tbey  ear- 
nestijr  deeire  to  draw  you  over  to  their  parly,— that  you  may  be  devoted  to 
their  interests. 

Rom.  V.  19.  'Cririp  }•■  T«c  ■■•faxivc  ▼•«  tv»C  MvSf»s-tt«  •^aprarXci 
xarirraS^raiir  si  vexxei,  «vt«  «••  !••  tii«  vrase^c: — As  by  one  mun'a 
DiaoBBDiBNCB  many  [or  multitudesl  leere  mmfe  sinners,  so  by  the  obsdibsgb 
qfone  ahull  many  (or  multitudes]  be  made  righteous. 

Other  insunces  of  this  kind  of  paronomasia  occnr  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  a  2  Cor. 
IT.  a  2  Cor.  T.  4.  2  These,  iii.  11.  Pbitem.  10.  SO.  Acts  ^iiL  2a  1  Cor.  ilL  17. 
vi.  2.  xl.  29.  31.  2  Cor.  x.  2.  (Or.) 

In  this  manner  a  paronomasia  la  sometimes  formed  by  repealing  the 
ssme  word  in  a  dllTerent  sense  :  as  in  Matt  vlil.  22.  Let  the  dsad  fritry  their 
dead.    See  the  proper  import  of  this  paasafe  ezplamed  m  pa^ e  356.  «v^r8. 

Similar  instances  of  paronomaida  occur  in  the  Greek  AnocrTpfaalwriuiigi 
of  the  Old  Testament    Compare  particularly  Dan.  xiii.  M,  »•■ 

1  Glassii  Phil.  Sacr.  tom.  il.  np.  55^  £6.  897-916.  12I3-1276.  12S3~U54. 
Turretin.  de  Interp.  S.  S.  p.  206. 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  336, 337.  (first  edit.) 

•  Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  161, 1G2.  (AndDver 
1825.) 
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CHAPTER  XL 


ON   TH£   INTSRPBETATION   OF   THE   POETICAL   PABTS   OF   SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Jt  large  Portion  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  to  be  poetical  f  Cultivation  of  Poetry  by  the  Hebrevo, — ^11.  The  Sententioue 
Parallelitntt  the  grand  Characterittic  of  Hebrew  Poetry, — Its  Origin  and  Varieties. — 1.  Parallel  Lineo  gradational  g--^ 
2.  Parallel  Lines  antithetic  s — 3.  Parallel  Lines  constructive  /— 4.  Parallel  Lines  introverted.-^lU.  The  poetictU  Dialect  not 
conjined  to  the  Old  Testament, — Reasons  for  expecting  to  find  it  in  the  JVew  Testament. — Proofs  of  the  Eocistence  of  the 
poetical  Dialect  there; — 1.  From  simple  and  direct  Quotations  of  single  Passages  from  the  poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Tet' 
tament  t — 2.  From  Quotations  of  different  Passages,  combined  into  one  connected  Whole  ; — 3.  ,^ndfrom  Quotations  mingled 
•with  original  Matter. — IV.  Original  Parallelisms  occurring  in  the  JSTev  Testament. — l.  Parallel  Couplets; — 2.  Parallel 
Triplets  ; — 3.  Quatrains  ; — 4,  6.  Stanzas  of  five  and  six  Lines  ; — 6.  Stanzas  of  more  than  six  parallel  Lines. — V.  Other 
Examples  of  the  poetical  Parallelism  in  the  JWw  Testament; — I.  Parallel  Lines  gradational; — 2.  The  Epanodos. — 
VI.  Different  Kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetry. — 1.  Prophetic  Poetry; — 2.  Elegiac  Poetry; — 3.  Didactic  Poetry; — 4.  Lyric 
Poetry  ; — 5.  The  Idyl;-^,  Dramatic  Poetry  ; — 7.  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poetry. — VII.  General  Observations  for  better 
understanding  the  Compositions  of  the  Sacred  Poets. 


I.  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers 
ivhich  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which 
are  to  be  re^rded  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  histo- 
rical books  and  legislative  writings  of  Moses  are  evidently 
prosaic  in  their  composition,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
a  great  part  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  several  passages 
occasionally  scattered  through  the  historical  books,  bear  the 
most  plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing,  i  We 
can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  originalTv  writ- 
ten in  verse,  or  in  some  kind  of  measured  numbers ;  thoagh, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now 
lost,  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  verse. 

From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Josephus,  Origen, 
and  Jerome  have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  should 
seem  that  in  their  time  its  beauty  and  rules  were  well  known. 
Josephus  repeatedly  affirms'  that  the  songs  composed  by 
Moses  are  in  heroic  verse,  and  that  David  compose^]  several 
sorts  of  verses  and  songs,  odes  and  hymns,  in  honour  of 
God :  some  of  which  were  in  trimeters  or  verses  of  three 
metrical  feet,  and  others  in  pentameters  or  verses  of  five  me- 
trical feet.  Origen  and  Eusebius  are  said  to  have  espoused 
the  same  notion:  and  Jerome,  probably  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  found  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Ola  Tes- 
tament exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
fancied  that  he  perceived  iambic,  alcaic,  and  sapphic  verses 
in  the  Psalms,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  works  of 
Pindar  and  Horace :  hexameters  and  pentameters  in  the  songs 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah,  the  book  of  Job,  and  those  of 
Solomon  ;  and  sapphic  verses  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah.' Among  modem  writers,  the  nature  and  genius  of 
Hebrew  poetry  have  been  warmly  contested  ;*  but  by  no  one 
have  these  subjects  been  illustrated  with  more  elegance  and 
ability  than  by  the  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Robert  Lowth.  In  the  thira  of  his  justly  admired  Lectures 
on  Hebrew  Poetry,*  he  has  collected  mucn  and  very  valuable 

1  In  illantntloii  of  this  renwrk,  we  may  mention  the  anng  of  Moses  at 
the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.);  the  prophecy  o(  lialaaoi  (Num.  xxiv.  \S—1ii.)- 
the  sonff  of  Debomh  and  Barak.  (Judg.  v.)  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  (Ntim.  xid.  14.),  and  the  Book  of  Jasher 
(Josh.  X.  13.  2  Bain.  1.  Id.),  were  writlen  in  poetic  measure. 

•  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  %  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  %  41.  and  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  h  3. 

>  Ilieronymi  Prsefat.  in  Chronic.  EpisL  135.  ad  Paul.  Urb.  et  Epist.  ad 
Paulin.  Comment  in  Exek.  c.  30.  • 

«  Garpxov  (Introd.  ad  Ubros  Canonicos  VeU  Test  pars  ii.  pp.  28,  29.)  has 
slvpn  a  list  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  who  have  treated  on  Hebrew 
Poetry :  and  in  pp.  2—27.  he  has  noticed  the  various  discordant  opinions  on 
this  topic.  The  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Hare  on  Hebrew  metre  was  refuted 
by  Bishop  Lowth  at  the  end  of  his  lectures,  and  also  in  his  "  Larger  Con- 
futation," published  in  1766,  in  8vo.  iu  answer  to  Dr.  Edwards's  Latm  Letter 
in  defence  of  Hare's  system,  published  in  the  preceding  year.  The  seneral 
opinion  of  the  learned  world  has  coincided  with  the  arEuments  of  Lowth. 

•  The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  appeared  in  1753,  in  4to.,  under  the 
title  of  "  De  Sacra  P(><isi  Hebreeorum  Prelectiones  Academics :"  a  second 
edition  was  printed  by  Bishop  Lowth  in  1763,  in  two  volumes,  octavo ;  the 
second  volume,  consisting  or  additions  made  by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Michaelis,  who  had  reprinted  the  Praelectiones  at  Gouingen.  Several  sub- 
sequent editions  have  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press;  particularly  a 
beautiful  one  in  1821,  including  (besides  the  additions  of  Michaelis)  the 
ftirtherobservations  of  KosemnUller  (whose  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1815),  Richter,  and  Weiss.  In  1787,  Dr.  George  Gregory  pVinted  his  excel- 
lent English  translatiop  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  In  two  octavo  volumes, 
With  some  very  important  additional  notes ;  which  was  reprinted  in  1816. 
In  1787  M.  Herder  published  at  Leipsic  two  octavo  volumes  On  the  Spirit 
qf  HeUreto  Poetrfft  lh)m  whicii  a  selection  was  tmulated  and  published  iu 


information  concerning  the  much  litigated  Question,  respecting 
the  nature  of  Hebrew  metre;  but  manv  of  his  arguments  are 
successfully  controverted  by  Bishop  Jebb,  in  his  Sacred  Lite* 
rature  \^  to  which  work,  and  to  Bisfiop  Lowth's  Lectures,  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred,  as  the  discussion  of  this  very 
difficult  question  would  extend  this  chapter  to  an  inordinate 
length.  The  construction, characteristics,  and  different  kinds 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  including  also  the  poetical  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  the  subjects  now  to  be  considered :  and 
our  account  of  them  is  chiefly  abridged  from  the  Lectures  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  and  from  his  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  together  with  Bishop 
Jebb*s  elegant  and  instructive  volume  above  cited. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry  will  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  its  origin  and  earliest  applica- 
tion have  been  clearly  traced  to  the  service  of  religion.  To 
celebrate  in  hymns  and  songs  the  praises  of  Jehovah — ^to  de- 
corate the  worehip  of  the  Most  High  with  all  the  charms  and 
graces  of  harmony — to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  devout 
affections — was  the  sublime  employment  of  the  sacred  muses : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  very  early  use  of  sacred 
music  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poetry,  and  might 
impart  to  it  that  appropriate  form,  whicn,  though  chiefly 
adapted  to  this  particular  purpose,  it  nevertheless  preserves 
on  every  other  occasion.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  ages  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  mention  is  made  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the 
prophets ;  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  prophetic  office, 
under  the  direction  of  some  superior  pronhet,  being  altogether 
removed  from  intercourse  with  the  worla,  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  exercises  and  study  of  religion :  and  though 
the  sacred  history  affords  us  but  liUle  information  concerning 
their  institutes  and  discipline,  yet  it  is  manifest  from  1  Sam. 
X.  5^-10.  and  xix.  20—24.,  that  a  principal  part  of  their  oc- 
cupdition  consisted  in  celebrating  tne  praises  of  Jehovah  in 
hymns  and  poetry,  with  choral  chants  accompanied  with  va- 
rious musical  instruments.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
David  that  music  and  poetij  were  carried  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  he  appointed  four 
thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses j  and  mar- 
shalled under  several  leadera,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
sing  hymns,  and  to  perform  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
worahip.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  were  the  chiefdirec* 
tors  of  me  music,  and,  from  the  titles  of  some  of  the  psalms,  we 
may  also  infer  that  they  were  excellent  composers  of  hymns 

1801,  under  the  title  of  Oriental  Dialogues.  Botli  these  publications  are 
distinguished  by  that  bold  criticism,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
has  characterized  too  many  of  those  German  divines,  to  whose  researches 
in  other  respects  biblical  literature  is  so  largely  indebted.  Sir. William 
Jones  has  a  few  observations  on  Hebrew  metres  in  his  Poesos  Asiaticsa 
Comment  cap.  ii.  (Works,  vi.  pp.  22--59.)  See  also  "  An  Essay  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Philip  Serchi,  LL.D.  London,  1»M  ; " 
the  latter  portion  of  the  volame,  which  treats  on  modem  Hebrew  poetry, 
is  both  curious  and  interesting.  Professor  Pareau  has  also  given  an  abstiact 
of  the  most  material  observations  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  in  his  InstJtutio  Inter- 
pretis  Veteris  Tostamenti,  pp.  426—457. 

•  Pp.  4—22.  The  tiUe  at  length  of  this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed 
woric  is  as  follows :— "  Sacred  Literature  ;  comprising  a  Review  of  th« 
Principles  of  Com^wsition,  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  liord 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Preelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  Application  of  the 
Principles  so  reviewed  to  tiie  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  Jebb,  A.M.  [aflerwarda  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Limerick.}  Loodoo, 
1820.''  8vo. 
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or  ncred  poems.  Id  the  fiitt  book  of  Chrooicles  (ch*  zzr.) 
we  haye  ao  aocoont  of  the  institatioot  of  David :  which  were 
more  coetly,  splendid,  and  magnificent  than  any  that  erer 
obtained  in  the  public  eenrice  of  other  nations. 

II.  According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  there  are  foot  principal 
CHABACTtaisncs  or  Hcnaiw  Pomr,  via. — t.  The  ncros- 
tical  or  dphabetical  commencement  of  lines  or  stamas; — 3. 
The  admission  of  foreign  words  and  certain  particleav  which 
seldom  oocar  in  prose  composition^  and  which  thus  form  a 
distinct  poetical  dialect; — 3.  Ito  sententious,  figniatire,  and 
sublime  expressions ;  and,  4.  Parallelism,  the  nature  of  which 
b  fully  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  page.  But  the  existence 
sf  the  first  three  of  these  characteristics  has  been  disprored 
by  Bishop  Jebb ;  who  obserres,  that  the  grand  characteristic 
of  Hebrew  poetry  does  not  appear  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  of  the  New.  *^  It  is  not  the  acrostical,  or 
regularly  alphabetical,  commencement  of  lines  or  stanxas ; 
for  this  occure  but  in  twelve  poems  of  the  Old  Testament : 
it  is  not  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  and  of  what  gram- 
marians call  the  paragogic  or  redundant  particles ;  for  these 
licenses,  though  frequent,  are  by  no  means  universal,  in  the 
poetical  books  of  Scripture ;  and  they  are  occasionally  ad- 
mitted in  passages  merely  historical  anid  prosaic :  it  is  not  the 
rhyming  termination  of  lines ;  for  no  trace  of  this  artifice  is 
discoverable  in  the  alphabetical  poems,  the  lines  or  stanzas 
of  which  are  defined  with  infallible  precision;  and  every 
attempt  to  force  it  on  the  text,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
most  licentious  mutilation  of  Scripture:  ana  finally,  this 
grand  characteristic  is  not  the  adoption  of  metre,  properly  so 
called,  and  analogous  to  the  metre  of  the  heathen  classics ; 
for  the  eflbrts  of  the  learned,  to  discover  such  metre  in  any 
one  poem  of  the  Hebrews,  have  umversalljr  failed ;  and  while 
we  are  morally  certain,  that  even,^ though  it  were  known  and 
employed  bj  the  Jews,  while  their  language  was  a  living 
one,  it  is  quite  beyond  recovenr  in  the  dead  and  unpronounce- 
able state  of  that  language ;  there  are  also  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  that,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  their 
literature,  the  Hebrew  poets  never  used  this  declaration. 

**  Again,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  proper  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  not  elation,  grandeur,  or  sublimity,  either 
of  thougnt  or  diction.  In  these  qualities,  indeed,  a  large 
portion  of  the  poetical  Scriptures  is  not  only  distinguish^, 
Dut  unrivall^ :  but  there  are  also  many  compositions  in  the 
Old  Testament,  indisputably  poetical,  which,  in  thought  and 
expression,  do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  just  and 
clear  conceptions,  calmly,  yet  pointedly  delivered.*' » 

The  grand,  and,  indeeid,  the  sole  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,  is  what  Bishop  Lowth  entitles  Parallelism,  that  is, 
a  certain  eouality,  resemblance,  or  relationship,  between  the 
members  oi  each  period ;  so  that  in  two  lines,  or  membera 
of  the  same  period,  things  shall  answer  to  things,  and  words 
to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  or  rule  or  mea- 
sure. Such  is  the  general  strain  of  the  Hebrew  poetry; 
instances  of  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  ninety-sixth  psalm. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  form  of  composition 
that  OUT  admirable  authorised  version,  though  executed  in 
prose,  retains  so  much  of  a  poetical  cast ;  ^r,  that  veraion 
being  strictly  word  for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and 
order  of  the  original  sentences  are  preserved ;  which,  by  this 
artificial  structure,  this  regular  alternation  and  correspondence 
of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon style  and  tone  of  prose. 

Hie  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the 
Hebrews,  Bishop  Lowth  has  satisfactorily  deduced  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  chant  their 
sacred  hymns.  They  were  accompanied  with  music,  and 
were  alternately  sung  by  opposite  choirs :  sometimes  one 
choir  performed  the  hymn  itself,  while  the  other  sang  a  par- 
ticular distich,  which  was  regularly  interposed  at  stated  inter- 
vals. In  this  manner  we  learn  that  Moses  with  the  Israelites 
chanted  the  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  (£xod.  xv.  20, 31.) ;  and  the 
same  order  is  observable  in  some  of  the  psalms  which  are 
composed  in  this  form.  On  some  occasions,  however^  the 
musical  performance  was  differently  conducted,  one  of  the 
choire  singing  a  single  verse  to  the  other,  while  the  other 
constantly  added  a  verse  in  some  respect  correspondent.  Of 
this  the  allowing  distich  is  an  example  :— 

Sing  praiaefl  to  Jehovih,  for  he  is  good, 

BecauM  hia  mercy  endureth  for  erer.    PmI.  ckzztL  1. 


>  Bp.  iabb't  Sacred  Utantorai  jpp.  4,  & 


Whidi  Esn  informs  ns  fiiL  10, 11.)  \ -^  „         ^^ 

and  Levites  in  alternate  dmirs,  ^  after  the  oidinanee  of  David, 


by  the  priests 

laeeofDavid, 

kingofUrsd;**  as  indeed  may  be  cdleeted  from  the  hmidjed 


lung  ot  isrsei ;"  as  inoeen  may  oe  coiieeiea  irora  me  hiumuvu 
snd  thirty-sixth  psalm  itseU;  in  which  the  Iniler  verse  mng 


by  the  latter  chob  forms  a  perpetual  epode.     Of  the 
nature  is  the  song  of  the  women  conoeming  Sanl  snd  Dayid 


(I  Sam.  xviiL  7.)!  and  in  the  very  same  manner  does  Isaiah 
describe  the  seraphim  as  diantingr  the  preises  of  Jehovah— 
«*  they  cried  one  to  another/'  that  is,  alteniatefl  j. 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Jehovah.  God  oTboalaT 

The  whole  eai&iafiBed  with  lua  glory  I    ia,Ti.a 

.Bat  the  fullest  example,  perhaps,  of  this  style  of  compon- 
tion  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  tweaty-^fourth  psalm,  composed  oa. 
occasion  of  the  induction  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Sion :  the 
mode  of  performing  which  is  particularly  illustrated  by  Bisk  :f 
Lowth,'  and  must  have  had  a  most  noble  and  impreasiTe 
effect. 

In  determining  the  length  of  his  lines.  Bishop  Lowth  cgc- 
siders  only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  Terse  to  as- 
other  wfaicn  arises  from  the  correspondence  of  terms,  and  firm 
the  form  of  construction,  whence  results  a  rfaythmns  of  pro- 
positions, and  a  harmony  of  sentences.  From  this  coTr»- 
pondence  of  the  verses  one  with  another,  arises  a  eert^ 
relation  also  between  the  composition  of  the  verses,  and  ti^ 
composition  of  the  sentences,  so  that  generally  periods  ccis- 
cide  with  stanzas,  membera  with  verses,  and  pauses  of  tbe 
one  with  pauses  of  the  other.  This  corresponaeoee  is  called 
parallelism,  the  corresponding  lines  are  called  psralld  lineSr 
and  the  woids  or  phrases  answering  oneu  to  another  in  the 
coiresponding  lines,  parsllel  terms. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  above  definition  of 
parallelism :— In  Luke  i.  52,  53.  we  read.  iKc  (^>S<m1)  haUkpat 
down  the  mighty  from  tkeir  »tat»^  and  esBoaed  tiem  of  law  dg- 
gree,  Ht  liSih  fuUd  the  kunm  loith  good  tkmgt^  and  tke  ridk 
he  hath  otnt  empty  away.  In  this  passage  the  same  Mng  is 
expressed,  viz.  that  God  changes  the  conditions  of  men :  and 
this  same  thing  is  also  expre^ed  in  corresponding  membeis 
that  represent  it  in  various  points  of  view.  Thus  the 
Almighty  changes  advereity  into  prosperity,  and  prosperity 
into  advereity.  The  worda  annotr  to  each  other ^  the  migbiy 
— those  of  low  degree ;  put  down— exalted ;  the  hongry  [tx 
pooT^ — ^the  rich ;  mled  with  good  things— sent  empty  avaj. 
Lastly,  the  thingt  or  subfeeU  ataUd  answer  to  each  other  by  a 
contrast  sufficiently  obvious ;  the  fonner  (the  powerful  aod 
rich)  are  depressed ;  the  latter  (the  humble  and  poor}  sib 
exalted. 

The  nature  of  parallelism,  thus  defined  and  illustrated,  is 
sometimes  so  evident  as  to  strike  even  a  careless  reader,  an4 
sometimes  so  subtle  and  obscure  as  to  require  considerable 

Sractice,  and  some  iamiliarity  with  the  system,  in  order  to 
istribute  the  pauses  and  develope  the  different  members  of 
the  sentences  in  probsble  order  and  connection.  Thus,  much 
doubt  has  arisen  not  only  as  to  what  books,  but  as  to  what 
parts  of  books,  are  to  be  accounted  poetical.  Sometimes, 
according  to  Bishop  Jebb,  it  is  continuous  and  unmixed,  as 
in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles ;  sometimes  it  cha- 
racterizes the  main  body  of  a  work  with  a  nrosaic  iotrodoe- 
tion  and  conclusion,  ss  in  the  book  of  Job;  8c»netimes  it 
predominates  throughout  a  whole  book  with  an  oocasionil 
mixture  of  prose,  as  in  most  of  the  prophets ;  sometimes  the 
general  texture  is  prose,  with  an  occasional  mixtnre  of  verses, 
as  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  book  of  Eoclesiastes. 

This  parallelism  has  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to 
the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  them  chi^j, 
in  the  firat  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  had  restricted  it. 
Bishop  Jebb,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  this  grand 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  pervades  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  the  Old. 

The  poetical  paralleliBm  hss  much  variety  and  many  gra- 
dations, being  sometimes  more  accunte  and  manifest,  some- 
times more  vague  and  obscure :  it  may,  however,  on  tiie 
whole,  be  said  to  consist  of  four  species,  viz.  Parallel  Lines 
Gradationaly*  Parallel  Lines  JhuUketic,  Parallel  Lines  <%i»- 
thetie^  and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted, 

•  Lectnre  zzrti.  Bishop  HordeT,  in  his  tiwiilsticm  of  the  book  of  PaliiMy 
hat  divided  them  so  as  to  exhibit  the  eonsinictioa  of  ttiose  diviae  oompoai- 
tions  to  the  best  possible  advaDtaffO- 

•  Bishop  Lowth  has  ranged  the  diflbrenl  Itinds  of  panlleliam  nnder  three 
classes  onljrijis< :  parallels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  paialteJa 
synthecic.  The  last  two  terms,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  have  retained,  and 
hi  lieu  of  parallels  gpnonynumt  we  have  adopted  the  term  pmratUl  tinea 

'  "  aL  Bishop  Jebb  has  aarigned  satis&ctory  reasons  for  changiof 
>'n  phraseolofy.  According  to  Ix>wth,  parallel  lines  aynonjiDoiif 
irhich  correspond  ooe  to  another  by  ejcpreaang  the  aanie  senih 
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I.  ParaIiLvl  Lnms  GftAOAftoMAL  me  thoee  in  which  the 
second  or  reeponsiye  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding  clause, 
as  generally  to  rise  aboTe  it,  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale 
in  the  Taliie  of  the  related  terms  and  periods,  but  in  all  cases 
with  a  marked  distinc^on  of  meaning.  This  species  of  pa- 
rallelism is  the  most  frequent  of  all :  it  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
shorter  poems,  in  many  of  the  psalms,  and  very  freauently  in 
the  prophecies  of  IsaiaL  Three  or  four  instances  will  suffice 
to  snow  the  nature  of  parallel  lines  gradational.  Tlie  first 
example  shall  be  taken  from  the  first  psalm. 

O  the  hsppineM  of  that  man 

Who  hath  noC  walked  In  the  coonael  of  the  ungodly ; 

And  haUi  not  Mood  In  the  way  of  alnners : 

And  halh  not  aat  in  the  aeat  of  the  acornfoL  Paalm  I  L 

"The  ezclaoMtlon  with  whieh  the  paalm  opena^  belonca  eqo 
Bne  of  the  aoeceedlns  tripleL    In  the  triplet  It8elf;.eacb  line 

three  membera;  and  the  linea  cradnally  riae,  one  above  th< _.. 

merely  in  theirgeneral  aeoae,  but  apecially  throughout  their  eorreapond- 
iog  membera.  To  wott,  Impllea  no  more  than  casod  intercourae ;  to  ttand, 
cloaer  intimacy ;  to  nt^  fixed  and  permanent  connection ;  the  eountel,  the 
ordinary  place'of  meeiingi  or  public  reaort ;  the  way,  the  select  and  chosen 
footpath ;  the  •eal,  the  habitnal  and  final  reating  place ;  the  ungodly,  nega- 
tlTely  wicked ;  aimnen,  poaitiTely  wicked ;  theteoni/ui,  acoflSsra  at  the  very 
name  or  notion  of  fkeiy  and'goodneaa."; 

The  following  paSbSg^s  will  supply  additional  examples : — 


equally  to  each 

"ae  conslata  of 

the  other,  not 


'  Who  ahall  aacend  the  mnimtatn  of  Jehovah  1 
And  who  aball  aland  withhi  hia  holy  place  1 
The  clean  of  hands,  and  the  pure  in  heart 

Paalm  zxiv.  3,  4. 
"  To  oaceiMf  marka  progreaa ;  to  standi  alability  and  confirroatton :  the 
fiumntain  of  Jehovah,  the  aite  of  the  divine  aanctnary  ;  hio  holy  place,  the 
aanctuary  Itaelf;  and,  In  correspondence  with  the  advance  of  the  two  lines 
which  form  the  first  couplet,  there  is  an  advance  in  the  members  of  the 
third  line :  the  clean  of  hande ;  and  the  pure  in  heart :  the  clean  qf  handt, 
shall  aocend  the  mountain  qf  Jehovah :  the  pure  in  heart,  shall  stand 
9Bilhin  his  holy  place,*'* 

O  Jehovah,  hi  thy  atrength  the  Uiw  shall  rejoice ; 

And  in  thy  ealvatton,  how  greatly  Ktall  he  exult ! 

The  desire  of  hia  heart  thou  hast  granted  him ; 

And  the  request  of  hia  lipa  thou  hast  not  denied. 

Paalm  xxL  1,2. 
"The  gradation  of  member  above  member,  and  Hne  above  Une,  in  each 
couplet  of  thia  atanu,  is  undeniable :  *  salvation*  is  an  advance  upon 
'atrength;'  and ' how  greatly  shall  he  exult,'  an  advance  upon  ' He/ snail 
rejoice:'  again. 'the  requeat  of  the  lipa,'  la  aomething  beyond  'tbedeaire 
or  the  heart,'— it  is  desire  brought  into  act  The  gnufation  in  the  last  mem* 
bers  of  the  Isat  two  lines  may  not  be  equally  obvious ;  but  it  Is  by  no  meana 
lesa  certain :  '  thou  hast  granted :— thou  hast  not  denied ;"  the  negative 
form  is  here  much  stronger  than  the  positive ;  for  It  is  a  received  canon  of 
biblical  philology,  that  verbs  of  negation,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
adverbs  of  negation  prefixed  to  verbs,  have,  in  auch  caaea,  the  force  or 
expreasing  the  opposite  affirmative  with  peculiar  emphasis  :— for  example, 
The  Lord  ttiU  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  taketh  hia  name  in  vain :  that  is, 

WILL  AaSURXDLT  HOLO  HIM  OOILTV.     Exod.  XX.  7." 

The  prophetic  rouse  la  no  less  elegant  and  correct.    laalah  especially 
abounoa  in  beautiful  instances  of  this  mode  of  gradation.    Thus  he  says, 
Seek  ye  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  found 
Call  ye  upon  him,  while  he  Is  near ; 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  ; 
And  the  unrighteous  man  his  tboochts : 
And  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  ana  he  will  eompaaaionata  him ; 
And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness. 

Isa.  Iv.  6,  7. 

"  In  the  firvt  line,  men  are  Invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  knowing  where 

he  la,  and  on  the  bare  inteUicence  that  he  may  be  found ;  In  the  second 

line,  having  found  Jehovah,  tbev  are  encouraged  to  call  upon  hhn  by  the 

assurance  that  he  is  mxa.    In  the  third  Une,  the  wicked,  the  positive,  and 

Creaumptuous  ainner  ia  warned  to  forsake  his  way,  bis  habitual  course  of 
liqulty  ;  In  the  fourth  line,  the  unrlghteona,  the  negatively  wicked,  is  called 
to  renounce  the  very  thought  of  sinning.  While  In  the  laat  line,  the  ap- 
prnpriative  and  encouraging  title  ooaGoo,  la  substituted  for  the  awful  name 
of  Jbbovah  ;  and  simple  compassion  is  heightened  into  over/lowing  mercy 
and  forgiveness."* 

In  Isa.  li.  I.  4.  7.  ^ere  is  another  singularly  fine  example 
of  moral  gradation,  which  is  admirably  iflttstnited  by  Bishop 
Jebb,^  to  whose  **  Sacred  Literature"^ the  reader  is  referred. 
But  excellent  ss  Isaiah  confessedly  is,  he  is  not  unrivalled 
in  this  kind  of  composition :  the  other  prophets  contain  abun- 
dant examples  ;  we  shall,  howeyer,  only  adduce  two  instances. 
The  first,  which  is  from  Hosea,  is  exquisitely  pathetic,  and 
will  speak  for  itself:— 

Row  shall  I  give  thee  np,  O  Ephraiml 

Abandon  thee,  O  Israeli 

How  shall  I  make  thee  aa  Admah, 

Place  thee  in  the  condition  ofZebolml 


ment  in  ififlTerent  but  nearly  equivalent  terma.  But  Bp.  Jebb  provea^  from 
an  examination  of  the  bishop's  examples,  that  thia  definition  does  not  hold 
good :  he  therefore  proposes  that  of  cognate  parallels  aa  preferably  appli- 
cable to  this  kind  of  parallels.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp.  34—60.)  A  learned 
critic,  however,  has  suggested  the  term  gradational  parallelism,  ss  being 
roost  expressive,  and  also  roost  applicable  to  the  examples  adduced  by  these 
eminent  prelates.  (Bridsh  Critic  for  1820.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  585,  586.)  We  have, 
therefore,  adopted  this  term  In  the  present  chapter.  Bp.  Jebb  had  further 
considered  the  introverted  parallel  bm  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism ; 
but  as  the  same  critic  haa  assigned  good  reasons  for  constituting  it  a  distinct 
elasa,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  hia  anttiority,  and  have  accordingly 
adopted  It. 

•  Bp.  Jebb's  Sacrod  Utentare,  p.  41.  «  Ibid.  p.  40. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  37,  3&  «  Ibid.  pp.  46—49. 
Vol.!                           3D 


K"  heartis  turned  upon  me  { 
bowels  yearn  all  together. 
I  will  not  execute  the  fury  of  mine  anger: 
I  will  not  return  to  make  deatruction  of  Ephraim ; 
For  Ood  1  am,  and  not  man ; 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee,  althoogh  I  am  no  frequenter  of 
cities.  Hosea  xi.  8;  9.  (Bp.  Horsley 's  Translation.) 

The  other  passage  is  from  Joel,  and  is  highly  animated. 

Like  mighty  men  ahall  they  rush  on ; 
Like  warriors  shall  they  mount  upon  the  waH ; 
And,  every  one  hi  bis  way,  shall  they  march ; 
And  they  ahaU  not  torn  aside  from  their  patha 

Joel  11. 7. 
The  prophet  is  denonnclng  a  terrible  Judgment  on  the  land  of  Jodah,  by 
the  devastation  of  locusts ;  and  all  naturalists  and  traveHera,  who  have  wit- 
nossed  the  desolation  cansed  by  those  destructive  insects,  attest  snd  con- 
firm the  fidelity  of  Joel's  description  of  their  progress  and  ravages. 

d.  Parallel  Lutes  Antithetic  are  those,  in  which  two 
lines  correspond  one  ¥dth  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms 
and  sentiments ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first, 
sometimes  in  expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only.  This  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  form.  AocordinglY  the  degrees 
of  antithesis  are  Yunous,  from  an  exact  contraposition  of  word 
to  word,  sentiment  to  sentiment,  singulars  to  singulars,  plu- 
rals to  plurals,  down  to  a  general  disparity,  with  something 
of  a  contrariety  in  the  two  propositions. 

This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  leu  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  prophetical  poems  of  the  Old  Testament,  espedally  thoae 
which  are  elevated  in  the  style,  and  more  connected  in  the  ports ; 
but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  adages,  aphoriBins,  proTerbe,  and 
detached  sentences.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acutenesi, 
and  force,  of  a  great  number  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  arises 
from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  diction,  and  sentiment, 
aa  in  the  following  examples  :^ — 

.   A  wise  son  rejolceth  his  father : 
But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  1. 

Here  every  word  has  Its  opposite,  the  terms /o/Jber  and  m4aher  being 
relatively  opposite ', 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blearing; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  ahall  rot 

Prov.  X.7. 

In  this  Instance  there  are  only  two  antlthetle  term^  for  memory  and  namt 
are  synonymous.    See  alao  Prov.  xi.  91  xvi.  33.  ana  xxix.  96. 

But,  though  the  antithetic  parallel  be  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  superior  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  not  in- 
consutent  with  them.  Thus,  we  have  i  beautiful  instance  of  it 
in  the  thanksgiving  ode  of  Hannah,  1  8am.  ii.  4 — 7.,  and  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  as  in  Psalm  xx.  7,  8.  xxx.  6.  and  zxzvii. 
10,  11.  Isaiah,  alsb,  by  means  of  it,  without  departing  from  his 
usual  dignity,  greatly  increases  the  beauty  of  hia  composition. 

For  the  mountains  shall  be  removed ; 

And  the  hiUa  shall  be  overthrown  ; 

But  my  kindnesa  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isa.  Uv.  10. 

See  likewise  Isa.  Ut.  7,  8.  ix.  10.  and  Ixy.  13, 14. 

3.  Parallel  Lines  Synthetic  or  Constructive  are  those 
in  which  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction :  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and 
sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite ;  but  there  is 
a  correspondence  and  equality  between  the  different  proposi- 
tions, in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  of  the  constructive  parts ;  such  as  noun  answering  to 
noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  negative, 
interrogative  to  interrogative.  This  species  of  parallel  in- 
cludes such  as  do  not  come  within  the  two  former  classes. 
Accordingly,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  that  the  variety  of  this 
form  is  very  great ;  the  parallelism  being  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  exact,  and  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent. 
The  nineteenth  psalin  will  furnish  a  beautiful  instance  of  pa- 
nUlel  lines  constructive :— > 


The  law  of  Jbbovah  la  perfect,  restoring  the  aoul ; 
"~  ■  '  *  akihs    ■ 

HovAH  are  right,  rejoicing  tc 
The  comniandment  or  Jbhovah  is  clear,  enlightening  the  eyes ; 


The  testimony  of  Jbhovah  is  sure,  making  wfae  the  simple; 
The  precepts  of  Jbhovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 


The  fear  of  Jbhovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 
,The  judgments  of  Jbhovah  are  truth,  they  are  Just  altogether; 
More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold, 
And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey-combs. 

Pial.  xlx.  7-11. 
Additional  Inatancea  of  the  conatructlve  parallelism  occur  In  Psalm 
czlviii.  7—13.  Job  xil.  13—16.  Isa.  xiv.  4-9.  and  Ivili.  &-a 

Respecting  the  three  preceding  species  of  parallelism, 
Bishop  Jebb  remarks  that,  separately,  ^*  each  kind  admits 
many  subordinate  varieties,  and  that,  in  combinations  of 
verses,  the  several  kinds  ar«  perpetually  intermingled;  cii 
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cumstances  which  at  once  enliven  and  beautify  the  composi- 
iion,  and  fremiently  ^ive  p<*culiar  distinctness  and  precision 
to  the  train  ot  thoujrhu**  He  has  illustrated  this  observation 
by  some  instances  of  such  subordinate  varieties.  The  six 
foUowinjT  are  taken  partly  from  his  volume,  and  partly  from 
the  nineteenth  of  Bishop  Lowth*B  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poo- 
try.    Thug : 

(1.)  Sometimes  the  lines  aieM-mem&ra/ 1  that  is,  they  conns 
eadi  of  double  members,  or  two  propositions  (or  sentiments,  as 
Lowth  terms  them). — ^For  example, 

The  nalions  raKed ;  the  kinx<Joina  were  moved ; 

He  uttered  a  voire ;  the  earth  was  diMolvcd : 

Be  stilt,  and  know  that  I  ain  Otx) ; 

I  will  be  exalleiJ  in  the  naliooa ;  I  will  be  exalted  In  the  eutli. 

PmL  xlti.  6.  10. 
Bow  th7  heavens,  O  Jbrovah,  and  descend ; 
Touch  tlie  mountains,  and  th(>y  shall  smoke: 
Dart  forth  Ihy  lightning,  and  scatter  them  ; 
Shoot  otit  thme  arrows,  and  destroy  Uiem. 

PaL  cxllT.  B,  6. 

Isaiah  has  two  striking  instances  of  these  bi-membral  lines. 

When  thou  passost  through  waters,  I  am  with  thee ; 
And  through  rivers,  thev  shall  not  overwhelm  thee : 
When  thou  walkest  In  the  fire,  thou  shall  not  be  scorehed ; 
And  the  dame  shall  not  cleave  to  Uiee. 

I8a.xljii.2. 
And  they  shall  build  houses,  and  shall  inhabit  them ; 
And  they  shall  plant  vlnevards,  and  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof: 
They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ; 
They  shall  not  plAOt,  and  another  eaL 

l8a.lzT.  21,23. 

(S.)  <<  Parallels  are  sometimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part 
of  the  first  sentence : 

My  voice  is  unto  Ood,  and  I  err  alood : 

My  voice  unto  God,  and  be  will  hearken  unto  me : 

I  will  remember  tlie  works  of  Jehovah ; 

Y^a,  I  will  remember  thy  works  of  old  :— 

The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God ; 

The  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  seiied  with  animish. 

Psal.  Uxviii.  1. 11.  18. 

(3.)  *'  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  line,  a  part  is  to  be  sap|died 
Irom  the  former,  to  complete  the  sentence  :^ 

The  miirhty  dead  tremble  from  beneath : 
The  waters,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

Job  xxvL  5. 

(4.)  **  There  are  parallel  triplets ;  where  three  lines  correspond 
together,  and  form  a  kind  of  stanza ;  of  which,  however,  only 
two  lines  are  commonly  synonymous :-~ 

The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  frieve  him  j 
He  shall  itnash  with  his  teeth  and  pine  away  ; 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

PsaL  cxU.  10.'»« 

Another  instance  of  parallel  triplets  occurs  in  Job  iii.  4.,  and 
Micah  vi.  15. 

(5.)  '*  There  are  parallels  consisting  of  four  lines ;  two  distichs 
being  so  connected  together  by  soimd  and  construction,  as  to 
make  one  stanza : 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner : 
And  the  a.Hs  the  crib  of  his  lord : 
But  Israel  does  not  know ; 
My  pco|)le  doth  not  c<»sider. 

Isa.  1 1    See  also  PnL  xxvU.  1,  Z 

In  stanzas  of  four  tines,  sometimes  the  parallel  lines  answw  to 
one  another,  alternately ;  the  first  to  the  third,  and  the  second  to 
the  fourth  :— 

As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth 

So  higl)  is  his  goodness  over  them  that  fear  him  : 

As  remote  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ; 

So  far  liath  ho  removed  from  us  our  transfressions. 

Psal.  cill.  11, 12. "• 

Sometimes,  however,  in  the  alternate  quatrain,  by  a  peculiar 
artifice  in  the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  the  thiid  line  forms 
a  continuous  sense  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
second: — 

From  the  heavens  Jrhoyaji  looketh  down : 
He  ««eth  all  the  children  of  men ; 
From  the  seat  of  his  rest  he  contemplateth 
All  the  iQliabitanU  of  the  earth. 

PsaL  zxjdii.  13,  14. 

Isaiah  with  great  elegance  uses  this  form  of  oompositioa  :— 

For  thy  hnsband  Is  thy  Maker ; 

JxHovAH  God  of  hosts  is  his  name  : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  IIolv  One  of  Israel; 

The  Ood  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  caUed. 

Ifla.ny.B. 


Bpb  Jebb*8  Sscred  Uterature,  pp.  27,  2& 


•  IbkL  p.  9, 


(6.)  Some  periods  also  may  be  conridered  as  fonning  stanzas 
of  five  lines ;  in  which  the  odd  Une  or  member  asoally  either 
comes  in  between  two  distichs ;  or  the  line  that  is  not  Pfnilcl  as 
generally  placed  between  the  two  distichs ;  or,  after  tw  "  '  ~ 
makes  a  full  dose : 

Who  is  wise,  and  will  understand  theee  thiqgsl 
Prudent,  and  wUl  know  themi 
For  right  are  the  ways  of  Jbhovah  : 
And  the  just  shall  walk  in  them : 
And  the  disobedient  shall  tall  therein. 

llos.ziT.9. 
Like  as  a  lion  frowleth, 
Even  the  younit  lion  over  bis  prey ; 
Though  the  whole  company  of  sbepberds  be  called 

ai;atnst  him : 
At  their  vuice  he  will  not  be  terrified, 
Nor  at  their  tumult  will  he  be  bmnMed. 

Isa.xzzi.4. 
Who  e^ablished  the  word  of  his  servant : 
And  accoinpli^thoth  the  counsel  of  bis  messenger ; 
Who  aayeth  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Ye  ahall  be  buiU  i 
And  her  desolate  places  1  will  restore. 

Isa.  zliT.  26L 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  yarieties  of  the  parallel  lines, 
gradational,  antithetic,  and  constructive :  a  few  others  of  les^ 
note  are  discussed  both  by  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb ;  for 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  their  respective 
works.     We  now  proceed  to  notice, 

4.  Parallel  Limes  Introverted^ — ^These  are  stanzas  so 
constructed,  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first 
line  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last;  the  second  with  the 
penultimate,  or  last  but  one ;  and  so  throughout,  in  an  order 
that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from  fianki 
to  centre.    This  may  be  called  the  introverted  pioxUkiism, 

Bishop  Jebb  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several 
apposite  examples,  from  which  we  have  selected  the  three 
following. 

My  son,  If  thy  heart  be  wise ; 
My  heart  also  shall  rejoice; 
Yea,  my  reins  slisll  rrjoice : 
When  thy  Ups  speak  right  things. 

Prov.  xjiiL  IS,  I6l 
*' And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day : 

JsBOVAR  shall  make  a  gatherinjt  or  his  firuit 
From  the  flood  of  the  river : 
To  the  Riream  of  E|rypt : 
And  ye  shall  be  gleaned  up,  one  by  one; 
O  ye  sous  of  IsraeL 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day ; 
The  great  trumpet  shall  be  sounded ; 

And  tho.v  shall  come,  who  were  periahiaiT  in  tbe  land  of 

Assyria ; 
And  who  were  dispersed  in  the  land  of  Egvpt ; 
And  they  shall  bow  themselves  down  before  Jeborah ; 
In  the  lioly  mountain^  in  Jerusalem. 

Isaiah  zxvii.  12,  la 
"  In  these  two  stanzas  of  Isaiah,  figuratively,  in  the  first,  and  literallv  in 
the  second,  i<  predicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  disper- 
sions. The  first  line  of  each  stanza  is  psrallel  with  the  sixth ;  the  serond 
with  the  fifth;  and  the  third  with  the  fourth;  also  on  comparing  ibe 
stanzas  one  with  another,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  are  constructed  wnh 
the  utmost  precision  of  mutual  correspondence  ;  clause  barnxwuzing  wiiii 
clause,  and  line  respectively  with  Une ;  the  first  line  of  the  first  etuua  with 
the  first  line  of  the  second,  sod  so  throughout" 

"  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold : 
The  work  of  men's  hand ; 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  thev  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breatn  in  their  months ; 
They  who  make  them  are  Uke  unto  them ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  Uust  In  them. 

Psal.  cxxxT.  15— IS.» 

The  parallelisms  here  marked  are  very  accurate.  In  the  firet  Kne  of 
thit  example  we  have  the  itlolatrous  heathen ,— in  the  eighth,  those  whopo? 
lb*'r  trust  in  iiiolt :— in  the  second  line,  the  fabrication  ;— in  the  sevemh, 
the  Abricators ;— in  the  third  line,  mouths  without  articnlaiion ; — in  the 
sixth,  mouths  withtnit  brealh;— in  the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  visian; 
and,  in  the  fifth  line,  ears  without  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  parallelism  of  the  extreme  members.  Bishop  Jebb 

Sroceeds  to  state,  may  be  rendered  yet  more  eyident,  by  re- 
ucing  the  passage  into  two  quatrains ;  thus : 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold ; 

The  work  of  men's  hand ; 

They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them ; 
flo  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not : 

They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 

They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths.* 

m.  Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  species,  of  the 
parallelisms  which  are  variously  distributed  throughout  the 
Old  TestamenL  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pa^tial&ilaies, 
•  Sacred  Utentore,  pp.  63  M.  67  ca 
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it  is  worthy  of  remark,  th&t  the  character  and  complexion  of 
Hebrew  poetry  have  been  very  competently  preserved  in  that 
body  of  Greek  translations,  composed  at  dinerent  times,  by 
different  persons,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  Hebraic 
parallelism  occurs  also,  with  much  variety,  in  the  Apocrypha : 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  for  example,  is  composed  of  pure 
parallelisms :  the  book  of  Wisdom,  too,  afforas  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  manner,  though  it  is  commonly  overlaid  by  the 
exuberant  and  vicious  rhetoric  of  the  Alexandrine  Platonists ; 
while,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  writings, 
in  Tobit  and  the  books  of  Maccabees  there  are  examples  both 
of  lyric  and  didactic  poetry,  clothed  in  parallelisms  which 
will  hardly  shrink  from  comparison  with  several  in  the 
genuine  Hebrew  Scriptures.  One  other  fact  remains: 
namely,  that  in  the  sententious  farmulm  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  frequently  observed, 
with  much  accuracy,  though  with  a  manifest  declension  of 
epiriU 

Such  being  the  fact,  we  are  authorized  by  analogy  to 
expect  a  similar  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  pariicu- 
larly  when  the  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  considered.  It  is  a  work  supplementary  to  and  pertective 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  composed  under  the  same  guidance 
that  superintended  the  composition  of  the  latter ;  written  by 
native  Jews,  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, — by  men  whose  minds 
were  moulded  in  Uie  form  of  their  own  Sacred  Writings,  and 
whose  sole  stock  of  literature  (^with  the  exception  of  Paul, 
and  probably  also  of  Luke  ana  James^  was  comprised  in 
those  very  writings.  Now,  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme, 
that  such  men,  when  they  came  to  write  such  a  work,  should, 
without  any  assignable  motive,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
other  religious  teachers  of  their  nation,  have  estranged  them- 
selves from  a  manner,  so  pervading  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  sententious  parallelism.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  analogical  reasoning,  llhe  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament  leads  us  to  expect  a  construction  similar  to 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Old.  The  New  Testament,  as  we 
have  already  shown,'  is  not  written  in  what  is  termed  strictly 
classical  Greek,  but  in  a  style  of  the  same  degree  of  purity 
as  the  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in 
which  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman  History.  From  the  in- 
termixture of  Oriental  idioms  and  expressions  with  those 
which  are  properly  Greek,  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  termed  Ilellenistic  or  Hebraic  Greek,  The 
difference  in  style  and  manner  which  subsists  between  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Greek  classic  authors 
is  most  strongly  marked :  and  this  difference  is  not  confined 
to  single  words  and  combination  of  words,  but  pervades  the 
whole  structure  of  tbe  composition :  and  in  frequent  instances, 
a  poetical  manner  is  observable,  which  not  only  is  not  known, 
but  would  not  be  tolerated,  in  any  modern  production,  pur- 
porting to  be  prose.    This  poetical  style  has  been  noticed 

riefly  by  Boeder,  Emesti,  Michaelis,  Schleusner,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  other  critics,  and  also  by  the  author  of  this  work, 
in  the  first  edition ;  but  none  of  these  writers  were  aware,  to 
how  great  an  extent  it  pervades  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
reserved  for  Bishop  Jebb,  to  whose  '*  Sacred  Literature''  this 
chapter  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  develope  the  existence  of  the 
poetical  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  place  its 
numerous  beauties  in  a  point  of  view  equally  novel  and  de- 
lightful to  the  biblical  student 

The  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  poetical  dialect  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  disposed  by  this  critic  under  the  fol- 
lowing four  diyisions,  yiz. ; — 1.  Simple  and  direct  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  single  passages  from  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament; — 2.  Quotations  of  a  more  com- 
plex kind,  when  fragments  are  combined  from  different  parts 
of  the  poetical  Scriptures,  and  wrought  up  into  one  connected 
whole;  and,  3.  Quotations  mingled  with  original  matter. 
We  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  each  of  Uiese  proofs. 
1.  Simple  and  direct  Quotationt  of  tingle  pattag-et  from 
the  poetical  partt  of  the  Old  Tettamentj  in  -which  the  paral' 
lelitm  hat  been  preterved  by  the  -writert  of  the  JWw  Tettament, 

xai  «-v  Bir5rX(f^,  yin  Isvl'*, 

•  V  9-9U  y*^  igiA.ivff'iTai  4^eu;»ti>0(, 


I 


I  Sacred  Literature,  p.  76.  Bp.  Jebb  haa  illnstrated  the  reniarka  In  tbe 
text  by  numerous  apposite  examples  from  the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical 
writingt,  for  which  the  reader  \%  referred  to  liis  work^  pp.  81—90. 

«  See  pp.  194—196.  of  tbia  voluuie,  for  an  account  of  the  Greek  style  of 
the  New  Teftameot 


And  thou,  Bethlehem,  territory  of  Judah, 
^  Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  of  Judah. 

For  from  these  shall  come  forth  a  leader, 
Who  win  guide  my  people  Israel  Blatt  11.-6. 

VII  /ettv,  itn  •X.^ym^n  ««i{«i«(  Kvp4e«, 

^H^i  fxXuov,  vw*  «uTov  iX.i^xo/e4vec* 
l9  y»f  mymw^  Kvpie;,  vaifiuit' 

ffftyn  Si  woivra  vier,  iv  wmfjiiixirmt. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  tbe  Lord, 
Nor  fahit  when  thou  art  rebuked  by  him : 

For  whom  the  Lord  ioveth  he  chasteneth, 
But  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth. 

Heb.  xii.  6,  6. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  Proverbs  iii.  ll,  12. :  thus  rendered  in  our 
authorized  translation  :— 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord : 

Neither  be  weary  of  his  correction  : 
For  whom  the  Lord  loreth,  he  correcteth ; 
Even  as  a  father  the  son  in  tohom  he  delighteth. 
In  this  last  line  the  paraOelism  is  completely  spoiled.    But  Bp.  Jebb  shows, 
that  Saint  Paul's  reading  is  afforded  without  altering  a  letter  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  by  a  slight  departure  from  the  Masoretic  punctuation.    The  uriKiiud 
passage  in  Prov.  iii.  11,  12.,  therefore,  may  be  thus  rendered  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  apostle. 

The  chastening  of  Jshovah,  my  son,  do  not  despise  ; 

Neither  be  weary  at  his  rebuking : 
For,  whom  Jehovah  loveih,  he  chasteneth, 
But  scourgeth  the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth. 
In  the  corrected  version  of  this  quatrain,  the  parallelism  is  not  only  pfe* 
served,  but  there  is  also  a  beautiiul  climax  in  the  sense,  botli  of  which  are 
excellently  illustrated  by  Bp.  Jebb." 

2.  Quotationt  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  which  fragmentt 
are  combined  from  different  partt  of  the  JPoetical  Scnpturet, 
and  wrought  up  into  one  connected  or  contittent  whole. 

Of  this  class  of  quotations^  the  following  is  a  short  but  satisfactory 
specimen : 

i  iiKif  ^ov,  oi«o(  wpertvxv;  KXq^rirai  wmrt  r9is  i5ri«-iv* 
vMt*t  Si  twoinrmri  •vtov  «-s-i|Xatev  Kiirrmr. 

My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  natioDe ; 
But  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  Mark.  xi.  17. 

This  antithetical  couplet  is  composed  of  two  independent  passsges,  very 
remotely  connected  in  their  subject  matter ;  of  which  the  first  stands  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  Ivi.  57.  exactly  as  it  is  given  above  from 
Saint  Markka  Gospel.  The  substance  ■  of  the  second  line  occurs  in  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  (vii.  11.) 

ftn  TirnKmtov  MfMir  S  O(«O(/u0v  ; 

Is  my  house  a  den  of  thieves  ?« 

«tc  •Mgipiuv^Ta  ra  xpi/uara  awrov, 
ttai  avi^ixriarx  •<  i^o*  awTOtt* 
TIC  yuf  lywm  vowv  Kupievj 
S  xif  n/fA»vK9S  avTov  i7f vtro, 
n  Tis  WfuSmKtv  «UTq» ; 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowle<][ge 

ofGodI 
How  inscrutable  are  his  ju(]gments; 
And  untraceable  his  ways  I 
For  who  hath  imown  tbe  mind  of  the. Lord) 
Or  who  hath  been  his  counselor  1 
Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 
And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  1  Rom.  zl.  33—35. 

On  this  passage  Biahop  Jebb  remarka,  that,  although  the  quotation  Is 
not  always  so  unifonnly  direct  as  in  the  preceding  example,  ^et  the  raarka 
of  imitktion  are  unquestionable;  the  probable  sources  of  imitation  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  continuity  of  the  parallelism  is  maintained  unbroken :  and  the 
style,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  is  remarkable  alike  for  elegance, 
animation,  and  profundit;r.  He  supposes  the  apostle  to  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing texts  (which  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  J.)  present  in  his  recollection, 
when  composing  this  noble  epiphonema ;  Psal.  xxxvi.  6.  Job  xi.  7,  8.  v.  9. 
xxxvi.  22,  ^Jer.  xxiii.  18.  Isa.  xL  13.  Ifi.  Job  xxUi.  la  and  zlL  2. 
*'  Tbe  first  line  proposes  the  subject : 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  I 
"The  notion  of  depth,  as  a  quality  attributed  alike  to  God's  riches^  and 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  is  first  expanded  in  the  next  couplet: 
How  inscrutable  are  his  judgments; 
And  untraceable  his  ways  t 
Richea,  vrisdom,  and  knowledge  are  then,  in  a  fine  epenodos^  enlaived 
upon  in  the  Inverted  order ;  first,  knowledge : 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lordl 
secondly,  wisdom : 

Or  who  bath  been  his  counsellor  1 
thirdly,  richea : 

Or  who  lialh  first  given  mito  him, 
And  it  ahail  be  repaid  him  again) 
"Let,  now.  the  most  skilfully  executed  cento  from  the  heathen  classic* 
be  compared  with  this  finished  scriptural  mosaic  of  St  Paul :  the  former, 
however  imposing  at  the  first  view,  will  on  closer  inspection  infallibly 
betrav  its  patchwork  jointing  and  incongruous  materials ;  while  the  latter, 
like  the  beauties  of  creation^  not  only  bears  the  microscope  glance,  but, 
the  more  minutely  it  is  exammed,  the  more  fully  its  exquisite  organization 
is  disclosed.  The  fathers,  also,  often  quote  and  comhifie  Scripture :  let 
their  complex  quotations  be  contrasted  with  those  of  the  apostle ;  the 
result  may  be  readily  anticipated."> 


*  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  9S.  109— lia— In  pp.  99— lOa  other  examples  are 
given,  with  suitable  philological  illustrations. 

*  Ibid.  p.  114. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  114.  117.  129.     Other  examples  of  complex  quotatfens  trc 
given  in  pp.  121—123. 
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8.  Qu0taii9fu  ndng^Ud  with  Tiginal  matter,  in  which  •ne 
•r  wwre  pat9ag-e§  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scrifituree,  are  to 
Cfmected  and  blended  with  original  writings  that  the  compound 
forme  one  homogeneoue  wholes  the  oententioue  paraUeUem 
equally  pervaded  ail  the  component  membere,  whether  original 
er  derived. 

«*(  •«»  tvtuaXirtvrst  »t$  tv  ««■  fvtffvcsv; 
«««  Si  vifiwrtwcty  iv  •»■  ifxavrsv; 
««(  St  oistvr^vci  x**f  •€  s«f  wcrtrT*(  ; 

T«v  tvmyyiXt}^«fUvm9  t«  •y^a^a. 

For  whoaoerer  shall  cdl  on  the  nunfl  of  the  Lord,  ehall  be  MTod ; 
Bat  how  shall  they  eall  on  him,  tn  whom  they  have  not  believed) 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  whom  they  hare  not  beard  t 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  1 
And  how  shall  they  preach,  if  they  be  not  semi 

As  it  is  written; 
How  beautiAil  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good  CkDagi  of  pesM ! 
Who  briog  good  tldii^ab  of  good  lhii«sl 

ROOLZ.  IS— 1& 
The  flrsi  line  of  this  pansge  Is  IkeraDy  taken  from  the  Septusgfait  ver- 
sion of  Joel  ii.  32.,  the  next  quotation  is  original,  an'  '    ' 


ung  in  the  latter  portion 


riginal,  and  aflbrda  an  exact,  though 
somewhat  peculiar  specimen  of  paralleUsm,  Its  composition  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  logical  »orite»,  in  which  the  predicate  of  each  preceding 
Une  becomes  the  subject  of  the  line  next  in  order.  Similar  Instances  of 
this  logical  construcuon  occur  In  the  prophetic  vrritings,  and  abound  In 
the  epistles  of  St.  PauLt  The  last  couplet  is  from  Isa.  Hi.  7.^e  Heptu^nl 
rendering  of  which  is  both  conftised  and  inaccurate.  Ck.  Paul,  however, 
has  quoted  so  much  as  it  answered  his  purpose  to  quote,  but  baa  care/hlly 
maintained  the  parallelism  uninjured. 

Xi^ev  tv  mwtSomtftm^mr  •?  otKifc^Mrrtf 
•irTlc  tvtv^^l  tit  st^aXqv  ymrtrnf' 
w»f»  X«f  tew  aytytr*  mi,T^^ 
ttat  If*  d^av^af^  f»  •p^mKfftf  yiwv* 

ti»  Tt«T<  Kiym  v/etv 
In  af  ^^nrai  mp'  vftmit  q  ^ariXiia  t««  Oim, 
aai  Sobnrtrmt  idirti  voiivvti  rtvf  «a«irewc  awriif * 
umt  i  wtrmv  •«■!  T0»  K*^»9  T»9r9w^  rvvtxa«-0i|riTa«, 
•f  iv  S'  av  v«r|,  K*»f^^rtt  •WTOv. 

The  slone  which  the  builders  refected ; 
The  same  has  become  the  head  or  the  comer ; 
From  the  Lord  hath  this  proceeded ; 
And  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes ; 

Wherefore  I  say  unto  you : 
That  from  you  shall  be  taken  away  the  kingdom  of  Ood ; 
And  it  shall  be  niven  to  a  nation  producing  the  fruits  thereof: 
And  he  who  ialleth  upon  this  stone,  shall  be  sorely  bruised. 
But  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  faU,  U  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

MatU  xzi.  42-M. 
The  Arst  four  lines  are  literally  taken  from  the  Beptuagint  version  of  FsaL 
exviii.  22,  23.    The  last  four  are  original ;  and  Bn.  Jebb  asks,  with  great 
reason,  whether  the  parallelism  is  not  more  striklD    '      ' 
than  in  the  former.* 

IV.  The  preceding  examples  will  sufficiently  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  the  inspired  writere  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  accustomed  to  cite,  abiidgre,  amplify,  and  com- 
bine passa((es  from  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  also  to  annex  to,  or  intermingle  with,  their  citations, 
parallelisms  by  no  means  less  perfect,  of  their  own  origyial 
composition.  These  examples  further  corroborate  the  ar- 
gument from  analogy  for  the  existence  of  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  Hebrew  poesy,— the  sententious  parallelism,— in 
the  New  Testament.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  prtweed  to 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  original  paraiUUeme^  which  per- 
Tsde  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  divided 
by  Bishop  Jebb  into,  1.  Parallel  Couplets ;— 3.  Parallel  Trip- 
lets ; — 3.  Quatrains,  of  which  the  lines  are  either  directly, 
alternately,  or  inyersely  parallel :  4,  .6.  Stanxas  of  five  and 
six  lines  ;---6.  Stanxas  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines. 

1.  Of  Pakallxl  CoupisTs  the  two  following  examples  will 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea : 

Tft  airavvTi  re,  ^tl«w* 

Ha*  ray  .^iXtrra  ajre  r«v  l^avtirarl»«,  M  •mrfaffC. 

To  him  that  asketh  thee,  giro ; 

And  him  that  wouM  borrow  fttun  thee,  torn  not  away. 

Msltv.ia. 
/«iyaX«»t<  %  Y*X«  M*«  rov  Xv^ «•»* 
Xmt  nymKKtmrt  t«  wm^ui  ^tw  •»<  r^  Otft  ryntmf <  ffn. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord ; 

And  my  ^Hrit  bath  exulted  In  Ood  my  Bavfeur. 

Lake  1. 46^  47.* 
"The  second  line  of  the  latter  couplet,  it  Is  well  observed,  cleariy  rises 
above  the  first  in  all  its  terms ;  Au>'axwr«  Is  simply  to  inagiif/V,  to  pralae ; 


■yaxxiaw  denotes  Bsutaiien  or  oeotaev ;  i*%«  Is  die  i 

the  immortal  apirit ;  rt*  tap***  \^  tlie  simplest  and  moat  general « 

of  the  Godhead,  the  Lord  of  all  men ;  titt  (*•»  t^  9-»Tq^«  /m«  is  a  < 

able  am|41ficaiion  In  terms,  and  personally  sppropriatiTe  in  wnrmnvtg^  t^e 

Cfod  who  io  MT  Saviour. "« 

S.  Pasalul  TaiPi.KTi  eonsiit  of  three  eomieeted  nid  eor- 
lespondent  lines,  which  are  oonstmotiTelj  paiallel  writh^ 
otlMr,  and  form  within  themselTcs  a  disliiict  i 
cent  part  of  a  sentence. 

•(  mkMWt%tt  ^•Xta»f  fX**^**     * 

Ka*  ra  wirtiva  r««  tv^aMv  •Mr«rK«Mf««<f* 

i  t»  wiof  T<«  ar^f  Mra»  •••  »%•*  •••  vn*  Mf  aJUiv  xXiVf* 

The  foxes  have  dens ; 

And  the  bhrds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 

But  the  Son  of  man  bath  not  where  to  lay  bis  bead.      

Matt.  vffi.  90l 

I  vifivwv  »*t  T««  Trev,  tX'<  C**'  «t«iv«tv* 
i  Si  ur»t^m»  r^^  viV,  •««  o^^arai  (m|v. 
•XX'  n  •fyn  t<«  <^it«  /uvtt  av'  mmrtv. 

He  who  belleveth  fai  the  Son,  bath  life  elenial; 

But  be  who  disobeveth  the  Bon,  shall  not  see  life  ; 

But  the  wrsth  of  God  abkletb  on  bim. 

Jobs  IB.  as. 
In  this  pasesge.  Bishop  Jebb  Justly  remarks,  the  tmialators  of  ow 
authorised  version  "  have  not  preserved  the  variation  of  the  teraa.  • 
viffiiMV,  •  air<t9«r :  rendering  the  former,  *be  that  believetb ;'  tike  laaer, 
*  he  that  belleveth  not.'  The  variation,  however,  is  most  sqniiificus ;  aikd 
should  on  no  account  be  overiooked :  ss  Dr.  DodikrMge  weB  obeerreai,  '  tht 
latter  phrase  explains  the  former ;  snd  shows,  that  the  faitk  to  wbich  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  is  snnexed,  is  sn  effectual  primeMe  of  sfeicere  and 
unreserved  obtdienet.*  The  descending  series  is  magnlSceiitly  awfal ;  be 
who,  whh  his  heart  bdieoeik  in  thit  Soit,  is  ainaify  In  uiissi  ssinii  of  eteral 
life :  he,  whatever  suy  be  his  outward  profeasion,  whatever  hia  tbeoreiic 
or  historical  belief;  who  oAeyet*  not  the  <8m,  not  only  doea  not  poosess 
etemot  Ufe,  he  does  not  possess  sny  thing  worthy  to  be  called  life  t  an; 
nor,  so  persisting,  ever  can  fiossest.  for  he  shall  not  even  see  it :  but  tins 
Is  not  the  whole,  for,  as  eternal  Ufe  is  the  prooetU  pm»e»%iom  of  the  feithful, 

so  the  wrath  of  God  la  the  oreseiil  snd  permoMent  lot  of  the  c'—'^  -^ 

It  oMiea  on  kitm."* 


t  flacred  Literature,  p.  194.    In  p.  125l  snd  also  In  his  ntaieteenth  section 
(pp.  388—390^  Bp.  Jebb  nas  giTen  several  of  the  instances  above  referred  to. 

•  Ibid.  p.  127.   In  pp.  12&— 142.  Bp.  Jebb  has  giren  additional  examples  of 
this  class  of  mingled  quotstlons ;  one  of  which  (Acts  iv.  ai-.30L)  Is  partleu- 
Arly  wortbv  of  the  reader's  attention,  on  account  of  the  very  striUng  eri* 
dence  which  it  affords  (on  the  principles  of  senteotfous 
supreme  Deitv  of  Jesus  Christ. 

•  Ibid.  p.  Ut   In  po.  144— 14&  are  gtrm  oumeroos  other 
psnllsl  ooupleCa. 


8.  In  QuATmAivs,  two  parallel  ooupieta  are 
to  form  one  continued  and  distinct  sentence ;  the  pain  of 
being  either  directly,  alternately,  or  inversely  parallel : 

••V  vac  tvTtXac  ^sw  r^p^r^r»^ 

/livttrt  ■»  Tf  a>'avf  ^«' 
sa^wC  tym  raf  trfrsXac  rev  vrff  /tw  rirtf  «■•, 

■a I  f»t»m  a«r*«  •«  r^  ayavf. 

If  ye  keen  m^  commandments^ 

Ye  BhaQ  abide  in  my  love; 
Even  ss  1  have  kept  my  Fkther's 

And  abide  in  his  fove. 

John  XV.  la 

r«(  yt  **t»w  a*5f vrwv,  rm  r««  ar5f«3r«», 

ti  ^i|  T*  wytvftm  Tt«  av5f«*-tt«  t*  iv  a«Ty  ; 
•wT»  «a>  ra  Ttii  Of  en  •vtt*(  •«ft«, 

•  «  ^q  T*  «m«^ui  rov  e«o«. 

For  who,  of  men,  knoweth  the  depth  of  sny  msn. 

Save  only  the  spirit  of  that  man  which  is  In  him  1 
Even  so,  the  depths  of  God,  knoweth  no  person ; 
flave  only  the  Spiiit  of  God* 

10or.il  IL 
In  thia  last  cited  passage,  our  authorised  version  resds  the  tkimga  of  a 
wkon ;  iMe  thingo  <ffthe  Spirit  of  Qod;  an  awkward  mode  of  snpptyttv  <be 
ellipaia,  which  ought  lo  be  filled  up  from  the  ra  6aiq  of  the  precedSH  verse. 
This  ellipsis  is  snppUed  by  Bishop  Jebb  from  Dr.  MacknigbL 

4.  FiYx-LiiixD  Stavxas  admit  of  conaderaUe  ▼arietiei  of 
structure,  which  it  would  exceed  the  linuts  of  this  woik  to 
specify.    One  or  two  instaiires  must  suffice  to  exemplify  diem. 

tvx*  SmSt*m  fltriv  4f •«  r^c  np*fi } 
•av  Ti(  irtf traxf  av  rf  ^#uff ,  •«  wftwm»vxu* 

tri  re  9«c  row  aarAn*  riwrtw  /BXasrit. 
••»  St  ri<  srtf  «vaTf  «v  rf  vnsri,  vf arstm • 
"       ir«  r*  ^wc  •»«  ff «v  •*  awTft. 

Are  there  not  twelve  hours  In  the  day) 
If  a  man  vfalk  In  the  day,  be  stumbleth  not; 
Because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world: 
But  If  a  man  vnJk  In  the  night  he  stombletb; 
Because  the  light  Is  not  tai  hbn. 

John  xi.  0,  la 
In  this  Instance,  the  odd  One  or  member  (which  eommences  the  staaxO 
lays  down  a  troth  which  is  lUustnted  In  the  remaining  four  lines.   A  iiari> 
lar  disposition  Is  observable  In  the  Jirot  of  the  two  following  sttasss,  ia 
which  the  odd  line  kys  dovni  the  proposition  to  be  Ulootniet^  vis.  J9jr 
their frmta  ye  ohall  tkonmgkty  know  tJkem.    la  the  seeeiMi  staaas,  on  tho 
contrary,  the  odd  Hnes  make  a  full  ckMe,  reaaserting  with  authority  tbs 
same  propoaition,  as  undeniably  estabUabed  by  the  intermedato  quatrains. 
^By  tktSr/rmte,  Tmsrau,  yo  ehmll  tboroughiy  k»oto  tkemt, 
mtf  rmw  saf «w*  avT«»  evtyvwrvrdv  awrvvf* 
^i|Ti  rvKktymotv  mw  a»a»^»  rafaM*  ; 
t  a««  Tf  tCiXwv  wvmm  ; 

•i/T*  s-a*  ^av^f  ev  a^'adtv  »mfw—t  i(«X«vf  ir«a(f« 
TO  St  rair^ov  Stvffw  *»0W9S  »«mf«»(  w9%§f 
•9  twvmxmt  StvSfp  mymA—  aafvovf  vtviipMif  ««m«V 


I  very  striking  eri- 
ponUolionOofthe 


«  Baered  Literature, jx  8ia 
•  Ibid.  pp.  149, 160.    In  pp.  151—187. 
tai  which  ars  InUrapersed  some  adrali 


Inurspen 
the  fothers. 
Ihld.  p.  19. 


ore  given  nomorana  other  eaoniea 
rabie  qnotatfama  firom  the  writii^o? 

0eo  aloo  pp.  17D— |9!l  for  Author  eianplos  sf  te 
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9«tt  ftvf |«v  ruwfw  xafirovf  ««xi«(  wtttv, 

ttmw  9ivif9V  fm  ir»<e«v  %»fm9  K«X»r, 
•s»avTiT«i,  %»t  nf  mvp  B»KXitih' 

By  their  rnitts  ye  flhall  thoroughly  know  them : 

Do  men  gather  from  thomt  the  grape  1 

Or  from  thisUes  the  fig  1 

Thus,  every  sound  tree  beareth  good  fruit ; 

But  every  corrupt  tre«  beareth  evil  fruit. 

A  sound  tree  cannot  bear  evil  fruit; 

Nor  a  corrupt  tree  bear  good  fruit. 

Every  tree  not  bearing  ^ood  fruit 

Is  hewn  down,  and  east  into  the  fire : 
By  their  fruits,  therefore,  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  them.> 

'  MatL  vil.  16-23. 

6.  The  Six-LiKiD  Stavzis  Ukewise  admit  of  a  great  variety 
of  structure.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  quatrain,  with  a 
distich  annexed:  sometimea  of  two  parallel  couplets,  with  a  third 
pair  of  parallel  lines  so  distributed,  that  one  occupies  the  centre, 
and  the  other  the  close;  and  occasionally  of  three  couplets 
alternately  parallel ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  lines  corresponding 
ifvith  one  another ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth.  Of  these  six-lined  stanzas,  Bishop  Jebb  has  adduced 
numerous  examples.    We  subjoin  two. 

trvff  •41*  ym^  rv^va^vy  {  owpAvOf  * 
r»  it  rmttf  rmw  »•«««»  •«  iwmrira. 

When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  "A  calm  I 

For  the  sicy  is  red :" 
And  in  the  morning,  "  To-day  a  tempest : 
For  the  sIcy  is  red  and  lowering ;" 
Hypocrites  I  the  lace  of  the  sky  ye  know  how  to  discern  1 
But  ye  cannot  [discern]  the  sigi»  of  the  times ! 

2fatLzvi.2,3. 

This  stsnca  consists  of  a  quatrain  with  a  distich  annexed.  In  the  foIk>w- 
teg  passage,  the  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  parallel  lines,  a  parallel  triplet 
intervening. 

•«iip«f  tt  i  f9»X9(  i  ywt  TO  ^$Kn/»m  r»v  s«fi»w  iavrttw, 
ittfi  ftn  irti^mrmt,  ftnii  w»mrms  wf*t  TO  ^iKn/tm  ««t9v, 

S»f^f»Tmt  voXXaf 
i  Si  Ml  >"•««, 
voinruf  it  agia  vXnym*, 
f apiirfTai  oKtyuf. 

And  that  servant  who  knew  the  will  of  his  lord, 

And  who  prepared  not,  neither  did  according  to  his  wiD, 

Shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes : 
And  he  who  did  not  know, 
And  did  things  worthy  of  stripes, 

Shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.* 

Luke  xii.  47, 48. 

6.  Stanzas  op  mors  thaw  six  Parallxt.  Liirxs. — It  fre- 
quently happens  that  more  than  six  parallel  lines  are  so  connected 
by  unity  of  subject  or  by  mutual  relationship,  as  to  form. a  dis- 
tinct stanza.  Of  the  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  distri- 
bution, given  by  Bishop  Jebb,  one  specimen  must  suffice. 

vac  ovv  iftf  a««w«<  A>o«  rave  K^yvf  T««TO«Cy  «*4  r«u«  avTovr, 

2f*»«a>«^  awTOr  mwipi  f  pd»iA>9, 

^f^S  fpxafe/ttfrf  ti|v  oiKiar  awrow  la-i  Ti|r  irarpav* 

•m  KaTfCii  n  ^(exi(, 

Hat  nK^tv  af  vera/«9«, 

Ka<  ijTviwrav  e<  a*i/to<, 

'    I  vfonsrircv  Tf  six*^  iKcivy, 
•  rad'tftiKimx*  yap  awt  t^»  wiTj 

«•«  «a(  {  aKOttwv  ^eo  re«(  K»y9vs  re«T<«s,  %mt  nn  v«i»v  arr««f, 

SA>oi«5i|Tira(  avjpi  §tmf^^ 

2r<c  y»e^«/iiir«  mv  omiair  awrov  twt  t^v  m^ffW 

»••  "•TiCn  \  /3po%i|, 

aai  nKbtv  01  vera^ei, 

aat  iwivvav  •!  a*!^*!, 

«a«  vper»«i}ra»  t^  oiaii^  tKiivy, 
sai  twtn'  «ai  n*  n  trrwri$  a»Ti|f  M$ymKn, 

Whoever,  therefore,  heareth  these  my  worda^  and  doeth  thent, 
I  will  liken  him  to  a  prudent  man, 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock : 

And  the  rain  descended^ 

And  the  floods  came, 

And  the  winds  blew. 

And  fell  upon  that  house : 
And  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock. 


And  vien  one  hearfau  these  my  words,  and  doing  them  not, 
ShaQ  be  likened  to  a  nolish  man, 
Whj  juilt  bis  house  upon  the  sand : 

And  tite  rain  descended, 

And  the  floods  came, 

And  the  winds  blew. 

And  struck  upon  ttiat  house ; 
And  it  fell :  and  the  ikll  thereof  was  great* 

Blattvii.  24-27. 

y.  Further,  seyeral  Btanzas  are  often  so  connected  with 
each  other  as  to  form  a  paragraph  or  section.  Luke  xyi.  9— 
13.  James  iii.  1 — 12.  iv.  6^-10.  and  v.  1 — 6.  and  1  John  iy. 
15—17.  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  distribution; 
for  the  detail  and  illustration  of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Bishop  Jebb^s  elegant  and  instructiye  yolume, 
which  has  been  so  often  cited.  It  only  remains  that  we  no- 
tice briefly  the  gradationcU  paralkliam,  and  the  e^anoeftw,  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  has  discoyered  and  elucidated. 

1.  Parailsl  Liirxs  orasatiohal  (or  as  Bishop  Jebb  terms 
them  Coo V ATX  Parallblisms),  we  haye  already  remarked,  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  j^tical  parallelisms  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages,  while  they  fully  prove  his  position,  that  the  poetical  dia^ 
lect  pervades  the  New  Testament,  will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect 
to  find  there  similar  instances  of  parallel  lines  gradationaL  The 
second  example  of  parallel  couplets,  giyen  in  page  378.  tupra^ 
affords  a  concise  but  beautiful  .specimen  of  the  ascent  or  climax 
in  the  terms,  clauses,  or  lines  which  constitute  the  paraUelism. 
One  or  two  additional  instances,  therefore,  will  suffice,  to  show 
the  existence  of  Uie  gradational  parallelism  in  the  New  Teetap 
ment 

iv  I  Xupioc  throve  Mv»X«rfi,'r«>  ir9»vft»ri  tow  {-e/iarof  dura** 
»•!  %mT»fyiirit  ry  tirt^mviup  rm  ««po«r<»c  avrow. 

Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  waste  away,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
And  will  utterly  destroy,  with  the  bright  appearance  of  his  coming. 

2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
"The  first  words,  i*  i  Kvpiec  li|«-o«(  are  common  to  both  tines;  i>r«x««rti 
implies  no  more,  in  this  place,  than  gradual  decay;  *mTmfyn9'%i  denotes 
total  extermination ;  whue,  in  terror  and  magnificence,  no  less  than  in  the 
effects  assigned,  the  breath  of  hie  mouth  must  yield  to  the  bright  appear* 
ance  ^f  hie  eo/tning.  The  first  line  Mems  to  announce  the  ordinary  difiti- 
sion,  gradually  to  be  effected,  of  Christian  truth :  the  second,  to  foretell 
the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  yictorious  Messiah,  suddenly,  and 
overwhelmingly,  to  take  place  in  the  last  daya"« 

•  If  iiiv  tbvmv  Mn  awiX^^ri* 

iropivso-^i  it  A>«A.Xoi>  rpes  tm  3rpoe«rfli  t»  •iroX»XeT»  afKOw  Iv^MifX. 

To  the  wa:ir  of  the  Gentiles  go  not  off; 

And  to  a  citv  of  the  Samaritans  go  not  in ; 

But  proceed  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Blatt.  1.  6,  6. 
"  This  is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  national  and  religious  proximity ;  the 
Qentileat  the  SamarUana,  Israel.  In  the  remaining  terms,  there  is  a  cor> 
respondent  progress :  the  t^ay,  or  road,  to  foreign  countries,  a  city  of  the 
Samaritans ;  the  houee  of  Israel,  a  phrase  conTeying  the  notion  of  bcoib  : 
go  not  oif,— go  DOC  from  Palestine,  towards  other  nations ;  go  not  in  to  a 
city  of  the  Samaritans ;  though,  in  your  progresses  between  Judasa  and 
Galilee,  you  must  nasa  by  the  walls  of  many  Samaritan  cities ;  but,  how- 
ever preat  your  ialigue,  and  want  of  refreshment,  |iroeee<f  rather  not 
merely  to  the  house  of  Israel,  but  to  CAe  {otfC  eheep  ofthat  house.  Thus, 
by  a  beautiful  gradation,  the  apostles  are  brought  from  the  indefiniteness 
of  a  road  leading  to  countries  remote  firom  their  own,  and  people  differing 
from  themselves  in  habits,  in  langusge,  and  in  fiuth,  to  the  homefelt,  indi- 
vidual, and  endearing  reli^ionahip  ortheir  own  coifnlrymen ;  children  of 
the  same  covenant  of  promise,  and  additionally  recommended  to  their 
•  ••    ■    T.'» 

examples  of  the  gradational  paraUelism 


t  Sacred  Literature,  p.  196. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  201.  204.  We  cannot  withhold  from  oar  readers  Bishop 
Jebb's  beautiful  remarics  on  the  hu«  cited  nassage.  "The  antithesis  in 
this  passage  has  prodigious  moral  depth:  be  who  sins  againet  know- 
ledge, though  his  sins  were  only  sins  of  ostissMn,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  etripee;  but  he  who  sins  without  knowledge,  though  his  sins  were 
sins  of  commiMtoit,  shall  be  beaten  only  with  few  strlpea  Mere  negllcence 
against  the  light  of  conseienee  shall  be  severely  punished :  while  an 
offence,  in  Itself  comparatively  heinous,  If  eommltted  ignorantly,  and  with- 
out lisht,  shall  be  mildly  dealt  with.  This  merciAil  discrimination,  how- 
ever, Is  fun  of  terror :  for,  whatever  may  be  the  ease,  respecUng  paat, 
forsaken,  and  repented  sins  of  ignorsnce,  no  man  Is  enutled  to  take  com- 
fort to  himself  from  this  passage,  respecting  his  present,  or  fiitnre  course 
of  life :  the  Tery  thought  of  doing  so,  proves  that  the  person  entertaining 
that  thought  has  sufficient  knowledge  to  place  him  beyond  hs  fkvourable 
.•peration."  IbkLp.206.  Other  examples  of  the  stX'Unsdatsosa  are  given 
ji  pp.  201-iaL 


tender  compassion,  as  moraUy  tosf.' 


Bishop  Jebb  has  given  additic 
from  Matt  v.  45.  vii.  1,  2.  xx.  26,  27.  xxiv.  17,  18.  fifark  iv.  21.  Luke  vi.  3a 
Rom.  V.  7.  Jame*  !•  17.  Iv.  8.  and  v.  6.  Rev.  ix.  6.  and  xxii.  14. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  IxTKOTUTsn  Parallelism,  or  Pa- 
rallel  Linei  Introverted^  has  been  stated  in  page  876.,  and  con- 
firmed by  suitable  examples.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  a  peculiarity 
or  artifice  of  construction,  which  Bishop  Jebb  terms  an  Epanodot, 
and  which  he  defines  to  be  literally  "  a  going  backy  speaking  first 
to  the  second  of  two  subjects  proposed  :  or  if  the  subjects  be  more 
than  two,  resuming  them  precisely  in  the  inverted  order,  speak- 
ing first  to  the  last,  and  last  to  the  first"  The  rationale  of  this 
artifice  of  composition  he  explains  more  particularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — <'  Two  pair  of  terms  or  propositions,  containing 
two  important,  but  not  equally  important  notions,  are  to  be  so 
distributed,  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  in  the  stnmgest  ^and  most 
impressive  manner :  now,  this  result  will  be  best  attained,  by 

•  Sacred  Literature,  p.  211.  In  these  two  connected  stanzas,  the  Umguage 
may  be  justly  termed  jnetureoque.  The  marked  transition  in  each  orthem 
from  a  long  and  measured  movement,  to  short  rapid  tines,  and  the  resump- 
tion, at  the  ck>se  of  a  lengthened  cadence,  are  peculiarly  expressive.  The 
continual  return,  too,  in  the  shorter  lines,  of  the  copulative  particle  (a  return 
purely  Hebraic,  and  foreign  from  classical  usage),  has  a  fine  effect :  itgivee 
an  idea  of  danger,  sudden,  accumulated,  and  overwhelming.  These  are 
beauties  which  can  be  onlv  retained  in  a  literal  translation ;  and  which  a 
literal  translation  mav  exhibit  very  competently.  Ibid.  p.  214.  In  pp.  215 
—218.  the  reader  will  find  many  other  examples,  intermingled  with  much 
just  criticism  and  some  fine  quotations  from  the  (alhers. 

«lbld.p.312L 


MO 


ON  THE  INTBRPRBTATION  OP  THE 


[Pabt  n.  Book  H 


wuuaukdngt  and  cooclDding,  with  the  notion  to  which  promi- 
nenoe  is  lo  be  given ;  and  Ky  placing  in  the  centre  the  lew  im- 
portant notion,  or  that  whiclif  from  the  scope  of  the  argument, 
U  to  be  kept  aubordinate."!  Having  eaUblished  the  justice  of 
thia  explanation  bj  examples  of  epanodoa,  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  the  best  daaaic  authon.  Bishop  Jebb 
has  accumulated  many  examples  proving  its  existence  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  which  derive  new  force 
and  beauty  from  the  application  of  this  figure.  The  length  to 
which  this  chapter  has  unavoidably  extended,  forbids  the  in- 
troduction of  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  the  epanodoa. 

ft^  J»Ti  TO  kyt99  T»»j  Kvrf 

f^^fi  a»KnTt  r»v;  f»»fyMftTAt  vft»9  §ftirf oritv  r«v  x*'P<*** 

Give  not  that  whkh  is  holy  to  the  dogn ; 

Neither  cast  your  {learis  before  the  Kwiae; 

Lt»si  they  trainplo  th«Mu  under  Iheir  feet ; 
And  turn  about  and  rend  you. 

Uau.  vii.  6. 

"^The  relation  of  the  first  line  to  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the  second  to 
the  third,  have  been  noticed  by  aliiio«t  ail  the  roinuientators.  A  minor 
circumsianre  is  not  alti>2{«<iher  undeserving  of  attention  :  the  eciiial  lenittiis. 
In  the  original,  of  each  related  pairof  linr.s  ;  tlie  first  bikI  fourth  lines  being 
short,  the  second  and  tliird  lines  long.  The  sense  of  the  passage  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  od  thus  acijusting  the  parallelism : 

OiTe  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs 
Lest  they  turn  about  and  rend  you : 
Neither  ca^  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
Last  they  trample  them  under  their  feeL 

'*The  more  dangerous  set  of  Unpnidence,  with  its  fatal  resuH,  Is  placed 
flrst  sod  last,  so  as  lo  make,  and  to  leave,  the  deepest  practical  impression."* 

Z^ir*«  ivmita  ir/tiv  vm  Ol«' 
avTo«(  r«^e/«tve«(, 


ei'c  fttr  trftn  ^Mvarev,  ii;  5«ir«T»»* 

We  are  a  sweet  odour  of  Christ ; 
To  those  who  are  saved ; 
And  to  those  who  perish ; 

To  the  one,  indeed,  sn  odour  of  death,  mito  death ; 
But  to  the  other,  an  odour  of  life,  imto  life.* 

2Cor.  11.15^16. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  epanodoa,  the  painful  part  of  the  subject 
ia  kept  subordinate ;  the  agreeable  is  placed  first  and  last 

Tlie  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  ex- 
istence of  the  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poesy,— the 
sententious  parallelism,  with  all  its  varieties,  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  inresti- 
gating  this  interesting  topic  (and  what  student  who  has 
accompanted  the  author  or  the  present  work  thus  far,  will 
not  eagerly  prosecute  iti)  is  necessarily  referred  to  Bishop 
Jebb*s  "  Sacred  Literature,"  to  which  this  chapter  stands  so 
deeply  indebted ; — a  volume,  of  which  it  is  but  an  act  of  bare 
justice  in  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  say,  that,  independently 
of  the  spirit  of  enlightened  piety  which  pervades  every  part, 
it  has  tne  highest  claims  to  the  attention  of  bvery  biblical 
student  for  its  numerous  beautiful  and  philological  criticisms 
and  elucidations  of  the  New  Testament;  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  this  learned  prelate  has  opened  and  developed 
n  new  and  most  important  source,  of  which  future  commenta- 
tore  will,  doubtless,  gladly  avail  themselves. 

VI.  The  sacred  writers  have  left  us  DirFERXNT  kinds  of 
poetical  composition :  they  do  not,  however,  appear  16  have 
cultivated  either  the  epic  or  the  dramatic  species,  unless  we 
take  these  terms  in  a  very  wide  sense,  and  refer  to  these 
classes,  those  poems  in  which  several  interlocutore  are 
introduced.  Thus,  M.  Ilgen^  and  (after  him)  Dr.  Good^ 
conceive  the  book  of  Job  to  be  a  regular  epic  poem :  while 
Messieurs  Velthusen  and  Ammon  think  that  the  Song  of 
Song»  exhibits  traces  of  a  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic  struc- 
ture. Bishop  Lowth,  however,  reduces  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  the  following  classes ;  viz. 

1.  Prophetic  Poetry. — Although  some  parts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  are  clearly  in  prose,  of  which  instances 
occur  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah, 
and  Daniel,  yet  the  other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  Bishop 
Lowth  among  tne  poetical  productions  of  the  Jews;  and 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk, 
and  Ezekiel,  which  appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of 
diJQferent  kinds,  odes  as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular 

«  fleered  Literature,  pp  GO.  3fK.  •  Ibid  p.  339.  ■  IbH.  p.  344. 

«  Jobi,  smiquissiuii  carminis  Uebralci,  Natura  alque  Virtutes,  ctp.  ill. 
pp.  40— <o. 

Introductory  DissertaUoo  to  his  versloa  of  the  book  of  Job,  p.  xje. 


of  poesy,  which  he  diatingniahes  liy  the  appellatioD 

of  Prophetic, 

The  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  are  pre-emiDentJy 
characterized  by  the  sententious  parallelism,  wnich  has  \^^-a 
discussed  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  pages.     The 
prophetic    poesy,    however,    is    more    ornamented,    mere 
splendid,  and  more  florid  than  any  other.     It  abounds  more 
in  imagery,  at  least  that  species  of  imageiy,  which,  in  \he 
parabolic  style,  is  of  common  and  establisned  acceptaticn^ 
and  which,  by  means  of  a  settled  analogy  always  prcrservf^. 
is  transferred  from  certain  and  definite  oojects  to  express  ii>- 
definite  and  general  ideas.     Of  all  the  images  peculiar  to  Lie 
parabolic  style,  it  most  frequently  introduces  tnoae  which  are 
taken  from  natural  objects  and  sacred  history :  it  abouj.ds 
most  in  metaphore,  allegories,  comparisons,  and    even  u 
copious   and  diffuse  descriptions.     It   poeseasea    all   iba; 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  is  the  natural  attendant  chi  is- 
spiration;  it  excels  in  the  brightness  of  imagination,  and  il 
clearness  and  energj  of  diction,  and,  consequently,  rijies  to  ;a 
uncommon  pitch  ot  sublimity ;  hence,  also,  it  is  oftc^n  r-rj 
happy  in  the  expression  and  delineation  of  the  pas«ioEi», 
though  more  commonly  employed  in  exciting  them.'* 

The  following  passage  irom  one  of  Balaam's  prophecits 
(which  Bishop  Lowth  ranks  among  the  most  exquis:  <> 
specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry)  exhibits  a  prophetic  po^o 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  It  abounds  in  gay  and  spliLd:^ 
imagery,  copied  immediately  from  the  tablet  of  nature ;  ai^l 
is  chieny  conspicuous  for  the  glowing  elegance  of  the  stjle, 
and  the  form  and  divereity  of  the  figures.  The  translation 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales.^ 

Bow  itoodlr  are  thj  tents,  O  Jarob, 
And  thy  ubemacles,  O  Israel ! 

As  streams  do  they  spread  forth,- 

As  irardens  bj  the  river  side ; 
As  sandal-trees  which  tbb  Lord  bath  planted^ 
As  cedar-trees  beside  the  watersL 

There  shall  come  forth  a  man  of  his  seei^ 

And  shall  rule  over  many  nations : 
And  his  Icin^  shall  be  hicher  than  Gof , 

And  his  kmfdom  shall  be  exalted.* 

(God  brought  him  forth  out  of  EnrpC, 
He  is  to  him  as  the  atrength  of  a  unicorn.) 
He  shall  devour  the  nations,  his  enemies, 
And  shall  break  their  bones. 
And  pierce  them  through  with  arrows. 

Be  lieth  down  as  a  lion, 
He  couchelh  as  a  lioness^ 
Who  «hall  muse  him  1 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee. 
And  cursed  is  be  that  curseih  thee. 

Num.  xxIt.  6—9, 

The  eighteenth  chapter  and  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  present  a  noble  instance 
of  prophetic  poesy,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  any  of  the  Hebrew  baids.^ 

2.  Eleoiac  Poetry.— -Of  this  description  are  several  pas- 
sages in  the  prophetical  books,  lo  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Job," 
and  many  of  David^s  psalms  that  were  composed  on  oc- 
casions of  distress  aiid  mourning :  the  forty-second  psalm  in 
particular  is  in  the  highest  degree  tender  and  plaintive,  azui 
18  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  elegy. 
The  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
i.  17 — ^27.)  is  another  most  beautiful  elegy :  but  the  most 
regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scriptures, 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  tne  book  entitled  The  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  of  which  we  have  given  a  particular 
analysis,  in/ro,  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 

•  Bp.  I/>wthM  I,ectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Leet.  rvilL  jdx.  and  xx. 
'  Analysis  t>f  ChronolDjry,  vol.  il.  book  i.  pji.  224—226. 

•  in  the  rendering  of  tliia  quatrain,  Dr.  Hales  has  followed  the  Septna- 
gint  version,  whirh  he  vindicates  in  •  long  note.  In  our  autbnriKed  trans- 
Idtion,  made  from  the  Masorelic  text,  the  seventh  verse  of  Num.  xxiv. 
stands  thus : — 

He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  bucket^ 
And  his  seed  shall  he  in  many  waters ; 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

This  is  confessedly  obscure.— Dr.  Boothrojrd,  in  his  New  Verrfon  of  the 
Old  Trst.iinoni,  with  a  slight  departure  from  the  common  rendering,  tnn*> 
Idles  the  verse  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Water  shall  flow  (Vom  the  um  of  Jacob. 
And  his  seed  shall  become  as  many  waters ; 
Their  king  shall  be  higher  than  Arag, 
And  his  kingdom  more  highly  exaked. 

•  The  pa-isagea  above  noticed  are  printed  in  Greek  and  Eogliah,  dlviM 
90  as  to  exhibit  their  poetical  structure  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  Dr. 
Jebh's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  453—459. 

!•  f^ee  Amos  v.  I,  2. 16.  Jer.  Ix.  17—22.  Ezek.  zzl.  sod  xxxiL 
»  See  Job  Ui.  tL  vlL  x.  zlv.  i^tVL  xix.  zxlx.  axx. 
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3.  Didactic  Poetrt  is  defined  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  be 
that  which  delivers  moral  precepts  in  elegant  and  pointed 
verses,  often  illustrated  by  a  comparison  expressed  or  implied, 
similar  to  the  Tvmfxu^  or  moral  sentences,  and  adages,  of  the 
ancient  sages.  Of  this  species  of  poetry  the  book  of  Ptoverbs 
is  the  principal  instance.  To  this  class  may  be  referred  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

4.  Of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
accompanied  with  music,  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with 
numerous  examples.  Besides  a  great  number  of  hymns  and 
son  era  which  are  dispersed  through  the  historical  and  pro- 

r helical  books,  such  as  the  ode  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea 
Exod.  XV.),  his  prophetic  ode  (Deut.  xxxii.),  the  triumphal 
ode  of  Deborah  (i'ldg.  v.),  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.),  and 
many  similar  pieces,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes,  possessing  every  va- 
riety of  form,  and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric 
poetry; — sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant; 
sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent ;  and  sometimes  tender, 
soft,  and  pathetic. 

5.  Of  the  Idyl,  or  short  pastoral  poem,i  the  historical 
psalms  afford  abundant  instances.  The  seventy-eighth, 
Hundred  and  fifth,  hundred  and  sixth,  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth,  and  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalms,  may  be 
adduced  as  singularly  beautiful  specimens  or  the  sacred  idyl : 
to  which  may  be  adaed  Isa.  ix.  8.— x.  4. 

6.  Of  Dramatic  Poetry,  Bishop  Lowth*  adduces  ex- 
amples in  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  under- 
standing the  term  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  that  in 
which  It  is  usually  received.  Some  critics,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  collection  of  sacred 
ioyls :  and  M.  Bauer  is  disposed  to  consider  the  former  book 
as  approximating  nearest  to  the  Mdcama^  that  is,  ^*  the  as- 
semblies," morafdiscourses,  or  conversations  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  poet  Hariri.' 

In  another  part  of  this  work  some  reasons  are  offered  in 
confirmation  of  ^is  conjecture. 

Many  of  the  psalms  (and,  according  to  Bishop  Horsley,^ 
by  far  the  greater  part)  are  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode,  consisting 
of  dialogues  between  persons  sustaining  certain  characters.^ 
This  dramatic  or  dialogue  form  admits  of  considerable 
variety.  Its  leading  characteristic,  however,  is  an  alternate 
succession  of  parts,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  alternate 
recitation  by  two  semi-cnoruses  in  tne  Jewish  worshio. 
Bishop  Jebb  considers  the  sublime  hymn  of  Zacharias  (Luke 
i.  67 — ^79.)  as  a  dramatic  ode  of  this  description ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  remarks  tha^  Zacharias  must 
have  been  familiar  with  this  character  of  composition,  both 
as  a  pious  and  literate  Jew,  much  conversant  with  the  de- 
votional and  lyric  poetry  of  his  country,  and  also  as  an  offici- 
atinff  priest,  accustomed  to  bear  his  part  in  the  choral  service 
of  the  temple.  Dr.  J.  has  accordingly  printed  that  hymn  in 
Greek  and  English,  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  ode:  and  by 
this  mode  of  distribution  has  satisfactorily  elucidated  its  true 
meaning  and  grammatical  constraction  in  many  passages, 
which  have  hiuierto  in  vain  exercised  the  acumen  of  critics.^ 

To  the  preceding  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  may  add, 

7.  The  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poems.  BishopLowth 
considered  this  form  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse :  but  this, 
we  have  seen,'  is  not  the  fact.  -It  may  rather  be  viewed  as 
a  subordinate  species,  the  form  of  which  the  bishop  thus 
defines : — ^The  acrostic  or  alphabetical  poem  consists  ot  twen- 
ty-two lines,  or  of  twenty-two  systems  of  lines,  or  periods, 
or  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of  the  lettere  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  every  line,  or  every  stanza,  begins 
with  each  letter  in  its  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  alphabet ;  that 
is,  the  firet  line,  or  fiist  stanza,  begins  with,  n  {akpK)^  the 
second  a  {beth)^  and  so  on.  This  was  certainly  intended  for 
the  assistance  of  the  memory,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in 
subjects  of  common  use,  as  maxims  of  morality,  and  forms 
of  devotion ;  which,  being  expressed  in  detached  sentences, 
or  aphorisms  (the  form  in  which  the  sages  of  the  most 
ancient  times  delivered  their  instructions),  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  subject,  the  want  of  connection  in  the  parts, 
and  of  a  regular  train  of  thought  canied  through  the  whole, 

*■  Bishop  Lowth  defioes  an  idyl  to  be  a  poem  of  moderate  length,  of  a 
uni form  middle  style,  chiefly  distingaiahed  for  elefance  and  aweetneaa; 
regular  and  clear  aa  to  the  plot,  conduct,  and  ariangemeat. 

•  Ix)wth,  Prelect,  zviii.— xzxiv. 

•  Raucr,  Hertneneiit.  Sacr.  p.  386. 

•  Biahup  Ilorsley'a  Book  of  Paakus  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  vol.  i. 
prcf.  p.  XV. 

•  8«-e  VoL  n.  p.  238.  _ 

•  iihicred  literature,  pp.  401-417.  «  Sea  p.  374.  fujpro. 


was  remedied  by  this  artificial  contrivance  in  the  form. 
There  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
twelve^  of  these  poems :  tliree  of  them  perfectly  alphabeti- 
cal,9  in  which  every  line  is  marked  by  its  initial  letter;  the 
other  nine  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in  which  every  stanza 
only  is  so  distinguished.  Of  the  three  former  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  not  only  every  single  line  is  distinguished 
by  its  initial  letter,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  laid  out  into 
stanzas;  two'o  of  these  poems  each  into  ten  stanzas,  all  of 
two  lines  except  the  two  last  stanzas  in  each,  which  are  of 
three  lines ;  in  these  the  sense  and  the  construction  mani- 
festly point  out  the  division  into  stanzas,  and  mark  the  limit 
of  every  stanza.  The  third"  of  these  perfectly  alphabetical 
poems  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas  of  three  lines :  but  in 
this  the  initial  letter  of  every  stanza  is  also  the  initial  letter 
of  every  line  of  that  stanza :  so  that  both  the  lines  and  the 
stanzas  are  infallibly  limited.  And  in  all  the  three  poems 
the  pauses  of  the  sentences  coincide  with  the  pauses  of  the 
lines  and  stanzas.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed  of  these 
three  poems,  that  the  lines,  so  determined  by  the  initial  lettera  in 
the  same  poem,  are  remarkably  equal  to  one  another  in  length, 
in  the  number  of  words  nearly,  and,  probably,  in  the  nuim>er 
of  syllables;  and  that  the  lines  of  the  same  stanza  have  a 
remarkable  congruity  one  with  another,  in  the  matter  and  the 
form,  in  tlie  sense  and  the  construction. 

Of  the  other  nine  poems  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in 
which  the  stanzas  only  are  marked  with  initial  lettere,  sixi* 
consist  of  stanzas  of  two  lines,  two<*  of  stanzas  of  three  lines, 
and  one^^  of  stanzas  of  four  lines :  not  taking  into  the  account 
at  present  some  irregularities,  which  in  all  probability  are  to 
be  imputed  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribera.  And  these 
stanzas  likewise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  their  dis- 
tinct lines,  the  sense  and  the  construction  plainly  pointing 
out  their  limits :  and  the  lines  have  the  same  congruity  one 
with  another  in  matter  and  form,  as  was  above  observed,  in 
regard  to  the  poems  more  perfectly  alphabetical. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  of  the  three  poems  perfectly 
alphabetical  is,  that  in  two'^  of  them  the  lines  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  third >0  by  about  one  third  part,  or  almost 
half;  and  of  the  other  nine  poems  the  stanzas  only  of  which 
are  sdpbabetical,  that  three*^  consist  of  the  longer  lines,  and 
the  six  othera  of  the  shorter. 

VII.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  derives  its  chief  excellence  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  relij^on.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
elevated,  more  beautiful,  or  more  elegant,  than  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  bards ;  in  which  the  sublimity  or  the 
subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and 
the  dignity  ol  the  style.  Compared  with  them,  the  most 
brilliant  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses,  who 
often  employed  themselves  on  frivolous  or  very  trifling 
themes,  are  infinitely  inferior  in  the  scale  of  excellence.^  The 
Hebrew  poet,  who  worahipped  Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  of 
his  people — ^who  believed  all  the  laws,  whether  sacred  or 
civil,  wnich  he  was  bound  to  obey,  to  be  of  divine  enactment 
-—and  who  was  taught  that  man  was  dependent  upon  God  for 
every  thing — ^meditated  upon  nothing  but  Jehovah ;  to  Him 
he  devoutly  referred  all  thin^,  and  placed  his  supreme 
delight  in  celebrating  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections* 
If,  however,  we  would  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the 
sacred  poets,  there  are  two  General  Observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  whenever  we  analyze  or 
examine  the  Songs  of  Sion. 

1.  The  fint  is,  thai  ve  carefully  invetHgate  their  nature 
andgeniui. 

For,  as  the  Hebrew  poema,  though  various  in  their  kinda,  are  each 
marked  by  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  which  tliev  arc  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  if  we  have  a  correct  view  of  tlieir  form  and  arrange- 
ment For  instance,  if  we  wish  critically  to  expound  the  Psalms,  we  ongbt 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Hebrew  ode,  as  well  aa  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  elegies,  dec.,  and  ascertain  in  what  re- 
spects they  differ  from  the  odes,  elegies,  &c.  of  the  Greek  poets.  In  like 
manner,  when  atudving  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  we  should  recollect  that 
the  most  ancient  kind  of  instruction  was  bj  means  of  moral  sentences,  in 
which  the  first  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  were  contained;  and,  from 
a  comuLriaon  or  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  gnomic  sentences,  we  should 
investigate  the  principal  characters  of  a  proverb.  In  the  book  of  Job  are 
to  be  observed  the  unity  of  action,  delineation  of  manners^  the  external  . 
form  and  construction  of  the  poem,  ic^ 

•  P8a].uv.  uxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  czix.  czlv.  Prov.xzju.  10—31.  Lam.L 
ti.  iii.  iv. 

•  Psal.  cxi.  cxii.  Lament  111. 

10  Psal.  cxi.  cxii.  -^  Lament  iii. 

«»  PsaL  XXV.  xxxiv.  cxiz.  cxlv.  Prov.  xxxi.  Lam.  iv.      «    ,      . 
»  Lam.  1.  ii.  >«  PaaJ.  xjutvli.  *•  Paal.cxL  cxU. 

i>  i-*mf»nt-  iii.  >i  Lament  i.  it  iv. 
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8.  Fafther,  in  mierpretiiig  iK*  eompoiiiioiift  of  the  Hebraw 
bttrdt,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  •bJecU  •/•ur  alien- 
ti^n  are  the  preductietu  •/  peeU,  and  •/  eriental  peeis  in 
particular, 

Ik  to  tb«relbr(i  necemry  that  wc  shoald  be  acquainted  with  the  coontry 
In  which  the  poet  lived,  tta  altuatkMi  and  peculiaridea,  and  aleo  with  the 
mannen  of  Ike  f  nhabltanta,  and  the  kUoin  of  the  langtMce.  Oriental  poetry 
abound*  with  atrong  cjtpreaeiona.  bold  metaphora,  clowing  aentiinenle,  and 
animated  deaciintioos,  portrayed  In  the  moat  Uveiy  coloure.  Hence  the 
worda  of  the  Hebrew  pcwta  are  neither  to  be  underatood  in  toe  lax  a  aenae, 


nor  to  be  interpreted  too  literally.  In  the  compariaona  Introdiieed  by  thain, 
the  point  of  reaembknce  between  the  object  of 


r  compariaon^  and  the  thing 


withwlilehlttoeenpnrediiiiMildbec . 

and  the  Ibrce  of  the  peraonificatkni^  alkgorie%  or  olkier  ligaree  tlsaa  may 
be  faitroduce<^  ahoukl  be  fully  eonaMercS.  Above  all,  it  aboold  be  rvrcvi- 
lected,  that  aa  the  aaered  poeto  lived  In  the  BMt»  their  ideas  nad  u^sorfv 
were  totally  dUbrent  froin  ourii  aiM^  oonaequandy,  are  ooc  to  be  conewlenBd 
accordinf  to  atir  modea  of  tblnUnf .  From  iiiatlmthai  to  tliii  circaBMtfincc; 
the  produetkma  of  the  Hebrew  moae  have  neither  been  cormotiy  aader- 
atood^  nor  their  beauliea  duly  Mt  and  appreciated. 

The  leader  will  find  some  hints  fat  the  special  slody  of  tfe 
book  of  Psalms,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  S44,  345.,  and  also  n  copioai 
analysis  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  obsenratioDB  for  the  beaa 
nndeiBtanding  of  it,  in  pp.  835,  836.  of  tlie  samo  Toinme. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ON    THE     SPIRITUAL  IKTSEPESTATIOK    OF    THE   8CBIPTUES8.' 

SECTION  L 


•imBAL  OSSiaTATIOHS  ON  THB  SPUUTUAL  UnSBPUTATIOir  OT  THB  SCIIFTUBn. 


It  has  been  a  foTonrite  notion  with  some  dinnes,  that  ihe 
mystical  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  had  its 
first  origin  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  when  arvuing  with  the  Jews:  and 
that  from  them  it  was  received  by  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  from  whom  it  has  been  tianamitted  to  us.  The 
inference  deduced  by  many  of  these  eminently  learned  men 
is,  that  no  such  interpretation  is  admissible:  while  other 
commentators  and  critics  haye  exaggerated  and  carried  it  to 
the  extreme.  But,  if  the  argument  against  a  thing  from  the 
possibility  of  its  being  abuMd  be  inadmissible  in  questions 
of  a  secular  nature,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Writings.  All  our  ideas  are  admitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  refer  in 
the  first  place  to  external  objects :  but  no  sooner  are  we  con* 
▼inced  that  we  possess  an  inmiaterial  soul  or  spirit,  than  we 
find  occasion  for  other  terms,  or,  for  want  of  these,  another 
application  of  the  same  terms  to  a  different  class  of  objects ; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  figurative  and 
spiritual  interpretation.  Now,  the  object  of  revelation  being 
lo  make  known  things  which  *'  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,*' 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  human  mind  should  be 
capable  of  apprehending  them,  but  through  the  medium  of 
figurative  language  or  mystical  representations. 

*'  The  foundation  of  religion  and  virtue  being  laid  in  the 
mind  and  heart,  the  secret  dispositions  and  genuine  acts  of 
which  are  invisible,  and  known  only  to  a  man's  self;  there- 
fore the  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind  can  only  be 
expressed  in  figaxative  terms  and  external  symbols.  The 
motives  also  and  inducements  to  practice  are  spiritual,  such 
as  afiect  men  in  a  waj  of  moral  influence,  and  not  of  natural 
efficiency ;  the  principal  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  consi- 
deration of  a  future  state ;  and,  consequently,  theee  likewise 
must  be  represented  by  alleg;ories  and  similitudes,  taken  from 
things  most  known  and  familiar  here.  And  thus  we  find  in 
Scripture  the  state  of  religion  illustrated  bv  all  Uie  beautiful 
images  we  can  conceive ;  in  which  natural  unity,  order,  and 
harmony  consist,  as  regulated  by  the  strictest  and  most 
exact  rules  of  discipline,  taken  from  those  observed  in  the 
best  ordered  temporal  government.  In  the  interpretation  of 
places,  in  which  any  of  these  ^images  are  contained,  the 
principal  regard  is  to  be  had  to  ihejiguraiive  or  epirUual^  and 
not  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  Froin  not  attending^  to 
which,  have  arisen  absurd  doctrines  and  inferences,  which 
weak  men  have  endeavoured  to  establish  as  Scripture  truths; 
whereas,  in  the  other  method  of  explication,  the  Uiiugs  are 
plain  and  easy^  to  every  one's  capacity,  make  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  impressions  upon  their  minds,  snd  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  their  practice.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
uie  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  with  relation 
to  the  external  form  of  religious  worship ;  every  one  of  which 
was  intended  to  show  the  obligation  or  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  some  moral  duty,  and  was  esteemed  of  no  further  use. 

>  The  present  chanter  ia  abrfdf  ed  from  Rambach'a  Institutionea  Ilenne- 
nemictt  ^crae,  pp.  d7— 82.  coinparo<l  with  his  "  Comiuentatio  llermoneu- 
tica  do  9en8U9  Mystlct  Critoriis  ex  lenutniH  principiia  dcducta, 
riiaque  ceutdia  circuioscripta."  five.  Jeuae,  1728. 


B  it  produced  thai  effect.  And  the  same  may  bs 
applied  to  the  rewards  and  puntshmente  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  regard  a  future  state.  The 
rewards  are  set  forth  by  those  things,  in  which  the  geneialitj 
of  men  take  their  neatest  delight,  and  place  their  liigfaest 
satis&ction  in  this  Ufe ;  and  the  punishmenta  aie  aneh  as  ais 
inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  the  worst  of  malefiictors ;  but 
they  can  neither  of  them  oe  understood  in  the  wtwidhf  UiavL 
sense,  but  only  by  way  of  analogy,  and  corresponding;  in  the 
general  nature  and  intention  of  the  thing,  though  very  di^ 
mrent  in  kind.'*' 

But  independently  of  the  able  argument  a  priori^  here  cited, 
in  favour  of  the  mediate,  mystioLH  or  spiritual  inteiprptatioa 
of  the  Scriptures,  unless  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  we 
cannot  avoid  one  of  two  great  difficulties :  for,  either  we  must 
assert  that  the  multitude  of  applications,  made  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  are  fanciful  and  unauthorized,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  prove  the  points  for  which  they  are  quoted ;  or,  ca 
tne  other  band,  we  must  believe  that  the  obvious  and  Datanl 
sense  of  such  passages  was  never  intended,  and  that  it  was  i 
mere  illusion.  The  CkrisHan  will  not  assent  to  the  fonaer 
of  these  positiiBs ;  the  phiioeopker  and  the  critic  will  ooi 
readily  asaent  to  the  latter.*  it  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  this  mediate,  or  mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture is  confined  to  the  New  Testament  exclusively ;  we  have, 
however,  clear  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  some  of  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  014  Testament,  ana  a  few  instances  will  suf- 
fice to  prove  its  existence. 

1.  In  Ezod.  xzviit  88.  Moses  asys,  thst  the  diadem  or  piote 
of  gold,  worn  upon  certain  solemn  festivals  upon  the  high  priest  s 
forehead,  signified  that  he  bore  in  a  vicarious  and  typical  manner 
the  sin  of  the  holy  things,  and  msde  sn  atonement  for  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Hebrew  o^rings  and  sacrifices. 

S.  In  Lev.  xxvi.  41.  and  Deut  x.  16.  and  xxx.  6.,  he  mcD- 
tions  the  drciuncinon  of  the  heart,  which  was  signified  by  the 
dreumciaion  of  the  flesh.  (Compare  Jer.  iv.  4.  vL  10.  and  ii. 
S6,  86.  with  Exod.  vL  12.  30.) 

3.  Further,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  explains  &e  hiaton- 
csl  snd  typical  import  of  all  their  great  festiyals. 

Thaa,  la  Exod.  JdU.  13.  and  Num.  tti.  tS,  13.  44--51.  and  z^fL  14-16.,  U 
shows  the  twofold 
thai  the  first-born 

benesth  the  plague  .         . 

sons  were  formerly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood ;  which  being  sftenrardt 
innsferred  to  the  tribe  of  Lot!,  the  first-born  sens  were  exchsnged  for 
the  LsTites,  sod  were  thenceforth  to  be  redeeoaed.  The  whole  of  tbe 
sacrificial  law  showed  that  the  bloody  sacrifices  noraly  rignifled  the  po- 
nishmeot  of  the  person  for  or  by  whom  they  were  offered ;  and  that  the 
other  sacred  rhes  of  the  Hebrews  should  hare  a  symbolfcal  or  apiritusi 
import  will  be  obTious  to  erery  one,  who  recollects  the  frequent  use  of 
symbols  which  obtaiaed  in  Cgypt,  from  which  cosntry  Moses  broagfat  oat 
the  Hebrews. 

The  precepts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  eoneermsg 
the  sacraments  plainly  intimate  that  those  very  sacred  rites 
were  then  about  to  receive  their  real  accomplishment,  ana 
their  symhoUcal  or  spiritual  meaning  is  explamed^ 

•  Dr.  John  Clarke's  Enqoirr  into  the  Origin  of  Eril,  hi  the  folio  eoB^- 
tlon  o(  Boyle's  Lectures,  vol.  lii.  p.  22SI. 

•  See  Bishop  Bfiddleton  on  the  Greek  Aiticia,  p.  660.  first  ediCio& 


)  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  their  first-born  sons,  ris. 
D  of  the  Ilebrews  were  preserved  while  Egypt  groaned 
ue  inflicted  by  divine  vengeance,  and  thai  Ute  first-Irani 
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1.  See,  for  instance,  Rom.  vi.  3-»ll.  GoL  U.  18.  1  Cor.  vi.  M. 
xi.  23 — 27,  Eph.  ▼.  26.  and  Tit  iii.  6.  In  which  last  passage 
baptism  (bj  immersion  in  Vater  probably)  is  said  to  signify  not 
only  the  moral  ablution  of  sin,  but  also  the  death  and  burial  of 
guilty  man,  and  (by  his  emersion  from  the  water)  his  resurrec- 
tion to  a  pious  and  ▼irtuous  life ;  in  other  words,  our  death  unto 
sin,  and  our  obligation  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  The  spiritual 
import  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  self-evident 

2.  Lastly,  since  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  some 
histories,  which  in  themselves  convey  no  peculiar  meaning,  must 
oe  interpreted  allegorically  or  mystically  (as  Gal.  iv.  22 — 24.), 
and  that  persons  and  things  are  there  evidently  tjrpes  and  em- 
blems of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  its  divine  founder,  as  in 
Matt  xii.  40.  John  iii.  14,  15.  1  Cor.  z.  4.  and  Heb.  viL  2,  3. 
it  is  plain  that  the  mystical  sense  ought  to  be  followed  in  the 
histories  and  prophecies*  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in 
such  passages  as  are  referred  to  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament ;  who  having  given  us  the  key  by  which  to 
unlock  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  we  not  only  may  but 
ought  cautiQutly  and  diligently  to  make  use  of  it 

Where  the  inspired  writers  themselves  direct  us  to  such  an 
interpretation,  wnen  otherwise  we  might  not  perceive  its 
necessity,  then  we  have  an  abaoluU  authorUy  for  the  exposi- 
tion, which  supersedes  our  own  conjectures,  and  we  are  not 
only. safe  in  abiding  by  that  authority,  but  should  be  unwar- 
ranted in  rejecting  it« 


SECTION  U. 


CANONS  FOa  THE  SPIRITDAL  INTBRPRBTATION  OF  SCBIPrURB. 

Trk  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  **  like  all  other 
good  things,  is  liable  to  abuse ;  and  that  it  hath  been  actuallv 
abused,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  dajrs,  cannot  be  denied. 
He,  who  shall  go  about  to  apply,  in  this  way,  any  passage, 
before  he  hath  attained  its  literal  meaning,  may  say  in  itself 
what  is  pious  and  true,  but  foreign  to  the  text  from  which  he 
endeavoureth  to  deduce  it  St.  Jerome,  it  is  well  known, 
when  grown  older  and  wiser,  lamented  that,  in  the  fervours 
of  a  youthful  fancy,  he  had  spiritualized  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah,  before  he  understood  it  And  it  must  be  allowed  that 
a  due  attention  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  the  Psalms  would 
have  pared  off  many  unseemly  excrescences,  which  now 
deform  the  commentaries  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  fatliers 
upon  them.  But  these  and  other  concessions  of  the  same 
kind  being  made,  as  they  are  made  very  freely,  men  of  sense 
will  consider,  that  a  principle  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  has  been  abused;  9inee  human  errors  can  never 
invalidate  the  tnUha  of  GodJ*^ 

The  literal  sense,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is,  undoubt- 
edly, first  in  point  of  nature  as  well  as  in  order  of  significa- 
tion ;  and  conseNquently,  when  investigating  the  meaning  of 
any  passage,  this  must  be  ascertained  before  we  proceea  to 
search  out  its  mystical  import:  but  the  true  and  genuine 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  excels  the  literal  in  digmiy,  the 
latter  being  only  the  medium  of  conveying  the  former,  which 
is  more  evidently  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  For  instance, 
in  Num.  xxi.  8,  9.  comparea  with  John  iii.  14.  the  brazen 
serpent  is  said  to  have  been  lifted  up,  in  order  to  signify  the 
lifting  up  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  wond ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  type  might  serve  to  designate  the 
antitype.* 

Though  the  true  spiritual  sense  of  a  text  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  most  highly  esteemed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are 
to  look  for  It  in  every  passage  of  Scripture;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  inferred  that  spiritual  interpretations  are  to  be 
rejected,  although  they  should  not  be  clearly  expressed.  It 
may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  in  sacred  hermeneutics,  that 
the  SPIRITUAL  MEANING  OF  A  PAS8AOS  18  there  Only  TO  BK 

1  On  the  DotMe  Seiue  of  Prophecy ^  see  pp.  390,  391.  tn/ro. 

•  Biahop  Home'i  CSoinmeniary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface.  (Works, 
U.  p.  z.)  "The  tmnortance,  then,  of  fiforative  and  mystical  interpretation 
can  hardly  be  caded  in  question.  The  entire  neglect  of  it  must,  in  many 
casea,  greatly  vitiate  ezpositiona,  however  otherwise  valuable  for  their  eru- 
dition and  judgment  In  explaining  the  prophetical  writings  and  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  this  defect  will  oe  most  striking;  since,  in  consequence  of  it, 
not  only  the  spirit  and  force  of  many  pasasges  will  almost  wholly  evaporate, 
but  erroneous  conceptions  may  be  formed  of  their  real  purport  ana  inten- 
tion." Bp.  Vanmiklert'a  Baropton  Lectures*  p.  MO.  Rambach  has  adduced 
several  instancea,  which  strongiy  confirm  these  solid  observational  InsUtat 
Herm.  Sacr.  p.  81. 

•  Rambael^  Inslitiitioiiss  Hermeneiitlca  Sacrs,  p.  72L 
Vol.  L  3  E 


SOUGHT,  WHKItB   IT  IS  ETIDBNT,  FROM  certain  CRITERU,  THAT 
SUCH  MEANING  WAS  DESIGNED  BT  THE  HoLY  SPIRIT. 

The  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
latent  spiritual  meaning  in  any  passage  of  Scripture,  are  two 
fold :  either  they  are  seated  in  i/ie  teaS  itself^  or  they  are  to  bo 
found  in  some  other  paaeages, 

I.  Where  the  criteria  are  seated  in  the  texf^  vestiges  of  a  spi- 
ritual meaning  are  discernible,  when  things,  which  are  affirmed 
concerning  the  person  or  thine  immediately  treated  of,  are  so 
august  and  illustrious  that  iney  cannot  in  any  way  be  applied 
to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  truth:  there  is  nothing  supeiw 
fluous,  nothing  deficient  in  it  The  writings  of  the  prophets, 
especially  those  of  Isaiah,  abound  with  instances  of  Uiis  kind. 
Thus,  in  the  14th,  40th,  41st,  and  49th  chapters  of  that  evangeli- 
cal prophet,  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
is  annoimced  in  the  most  lofty  and  magnificent  terms.  He 
describes  thei^  way  as  levelled  before  them,  valleys  filled  up, 
mountains  reduced  to  plains,  cedars  and  other  shady  trees,  and 
fragrant  herbs,  as  springing  up  to  refresh  them  on  their  journey, 
and  declares  that  they  shall  suffer  neither  hunger  nor  thirst 
during  their  return.  The  Jews,  thus  restored  to  their  native 
land,  he  represents  as  a  holy  people,  diosen  by  Jehovah,  cleansed 
from  all  iniquity,  and  taught  by  God  himself,  &c.  &c.  Now,  when 
we  compare  thus  description  with  the  accounts  actually  given  of 
their  return  to  Palestine,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  do  not  find 
any  thing  corresponding  with  the  events  predicted  by  Isaiah: 
neither  do  they  represent  the  manners  of  the  people  as  reformed, 
agreeably  to  the  prt^hefs  statement.  On  the  contrary,  their 
profligacy  is  frequently  reproved  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the 
most  pointed  terms,  as  well  as  by  the  prophet  HaggaL  In  this 
description,  therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  we  must 
look  beyond  it  to  that  infinitely  higher  deliverance,  which  in  the 
fulness  of  time  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ :  **  who  by 
himself  once  offered,  hath  thereby  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  and  thus  **  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers." 

We  proceed  to  show  in  what  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

II.  IVhere  the  ^iriiual  meaning  of  a  text  is  latent,  the  Holy 
Spirit  (under  whose  direction  the  sacred  penmen  wrote)  some^ 
times  Clearly  and  expressly  asserts  that  one  thing  or  person  was 
divinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure  or  symbol  of 
another  thing  or  person :  in  which  ease  the  indisputable  tes- 
timony OF  eternal  truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psalm  ex.  4.  with  Heb.  vii.  1.  we 
shall  find  that  Melchisedec  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  great  high- 
priest  and  king.  So  Hagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches.  (Gal.  iv.  22 — 24.)  Jonah  was  a  type 
oi  Christ's  resurrection  (Matt.  xii.  40.) :  the  manna,  of  Christ 
himself,  and  of  his  heavenly  doctrine.  (John  vi.  32.)  The  rock 
in  the  wilderness,  whence  water  issued  on  being  struck  by  Moses, 
represented  Christ  to  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  z.  4.)  ;  and  'the  en- 
trance of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy  of  hoUes,  on  the  day  of 
expiation,  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  is  expressly  stated  by 
Saint  Paul  to  have  prefigured  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  presence  of  God,  with  his  own  blood.  (Heb.  ix.  7 — 20.) 

III.  Sometimes,  however,  th&mystical  sense  is  intimated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  obscure  manner  ;  and  without  excluding 
the  practice  of  sober  and  pious  meditation,  we  are  led  by  various 
intimations  {which  require  very  diligent  observation  and  study) 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning.  This 
chiefiy  occurs  tn  the  following  cases. 

1.  When  the  antitype  is  proposed  under  figurative  names 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Thtks,  in  I  Cor.  v.  7.  Christ  is  called  the  Paschal  Lamb :— In  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 
he  is  caiied  the  Uut  Adam ;  the  first  Adam,  therefore,  was  in  some  respect 
a  type  or  figare  of  Christ,  who  ]n  Ezelciel  xxxiv.  23.  Is  further  called  David. 
In  uke  manner,  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  is  mentioned  under  the  appeUa- 
tions  of  Bodom,  E^ypt,  sod  Babylon,  in  Rev.  xi.  8.  and  xvi.  19. 

2.  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phrases,  the 
Scripture  refers  one  tlUng  to  another  /  or,  -when  the  arguments 
of  the  inspired  vfriters  either  plainly  intimate  it  to  have  a  spi' 
ritual  meaning,  or  vhen  such  meaning  is  tacitly  implied. 


(1.)  Thus,  from  Isa.  ix.  4.,  which  alludes  to  the  victor^r  obtained  bv  Gideon 
.  Qdses  yit.  22.),  we  loam  that  this  represents  the  victory  wliich  Christ 
should  obtain  by  tlie  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  Vitringa  haS  largely  shown 


on  this  passage. 

(2)  So.  wlien  St.  Paul  ia  arguing  sgainst  the  Jews  from  the  types  of  Sarah, 
Hagar,  Melchisedec,  dec.  ho  supposes  that  in  these  memorable  Old  Tesia- 
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iiHtnf  pcrvoiMf  ^8  fhcK  were  ■nnie  thhifs  In  which  CkfM  md  hlfl  m jiCteal 
body  Ih^  church  were  delineated,  and  that  thpue  things  were  admitted  br 
hip  opimnrnis :  oth<*rwia6  hia  antutnent  would  be  inconrhiiHTe.  Hence  It 
Ibllowa,  that  I«aac,  and  other  persona  mentioned  In  the  Old  Teatament,  of 
whom  (here  ix  no  typical  or  apiritnal  aifniflcailon  flven  io  ihe  Scnpturea, 
in  espreM  terms,  were  tTpea  of  Chrlnt  in  many  thinfa  titat  happened  to 
them,  or  were  performed  by  them.  In  like  manner,  81.  Paul  ahowa  (I  Cor. 
Ix.  9. 10  )  that  the  precept  in  Deiit.  xxr.  4.  relative  to  the  amnttng  of  oxen, 
haa  a  higher  apiritual  meaning  than  is  auggeated  by  the  mere  leCtAr  of  tlie 


^ 


Such  are  the  moet  important  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  a  passage  may  require  a  spiritual  interpretation,  or 
not.  But  although  these  niles  will  afford  essential  assistance 
in  enabling  us  to  determine  this  point,  it  is  another  and  equally 
important  question,  in  what  manner  that  interpretation  is  to 
be  regulated. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  general  principles  already  laid  down,*  with 
respect  to  the  figurative  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptufps,  are  applicable  to  the  spiritual  exppsition  of  the 
Sacred  Writings.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  all  mystical 
or  spiritual  interpretations  must  be  such  as  really  illustrate, 
not  obscure  or  perplex  the  subject.  Agreeably  to  the  sound 
maxim  adopted  by  divines,  they  must  not  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  articles  of  faith,  bnt  most  be  offered  only  to  explain 
or  confirm  what  is  elsewhere  more  clearly  rerMded  ;<  and 
above  all,  they  must  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatever  be 
sought  after  in  mattera  of  little  moment. 

In  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scriptore,  there  are  two 
extremes  to  be  avoided,  vis.  on  the  one  nand,  that  we  do  not 
restrict  such  interpretation  within  too  narrow  limits ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  do  not  seek  for  mystical  meanings  in 
every  passage,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  literal  and  common 
sense,  when  that  sense  is  sufficientlv  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  latter  of  these  two  extremes  is  that  to  which  men  nave 
in  every  age  been  most  liable.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
instances  of  it  in  the  more  ancient  Jewish  doctors,  especially 
in  Philo,  and  among  many  of  the  <athere,  as  Cyprian,  Jerooie, 
Augustine,  and  others,  and  particularly  in  Ongen,  who  ap- 
*^-iir9  to  have  derived  his  system  of  allegorizing  the  Sacred 

ritings  from  the  school  of  Plato.  Nor  are  modem  expo- 
sitora  ^together  free  from  these  extravagancies.* 

■  See  Chapter  I.  Seetlona  1.  IIL  and  IV.  pp.  365— 36B.  and  361—366.  tiipra. 

•  "  Eat  regutat  theolofonim,  tenaum  mwtiemm  non  tme  argumentati- 
VUfn,  hoc  eal,  oon  auppeditare  flTina  ac  aolida  arguuienta,  quibua  dogmata 
fidei  iniediflcentur."    Kambach,  Inat.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  72,  71. 

•  Thu^  Cocreiua  represented  the  eniire  history  of  the  Old  Teatament 
M  a  mirror,  which  held  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the  tranaactiona  and 
eventa  that  were  to  happen  in  the  church  under  the  New  Teatament  dia- 
pensation,  to  the  end  or  the  world.  He  further  affirmed,  that  by  far  the 
greateat  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies  foretold  Cbrlat'a  minlairy  and  medi- 
ation, together  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not 
oolr  under  the  figure  of  persona  and  transactions,  but  in  a  literal  manner, 
and  by  the  aense  of  the  words  uaed  in  these  predictions.  And  he  laid  it 
down  aa  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation  that  the  words  and  phrases 
of  Scripture  are  to  be  understood  in  ■▼■«¥  bbnsb  of  which  thy  are  suscepti- 
ble :  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  eifrni/u  in  ^ect  every  thing  which  they 
can  eignify.  (Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  t.  p.  360.  et  seq.  edit 
mH)  These  oninions  have  not  been  without  their  advocatea  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  If  our  liinlts  permitted,  we  could  adduce  numerooa  Instances  of 
evident  misinterpretailons  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  occaaioned 
br  the  adoption  of  them :  one  or  two,  however,  must  suffice.  Thus,  the 
Ten  Commandmenta,  or  Moral  Law,  aa  they  are  usually  termed,  which 
the  moat  pious  and  learned  men  In  every  age  of  the  Christian  church  have 
considered  to  be  niles  or  precepts  for  regulating  the  manners  or  conduct 

■  of  men,  botti  towards  God  and  towards  one  another,  Itave  been  referred  to 
Jesus  Christ,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  may  be  read  with  a  new 
Interest  by  believers  I  (8ee  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  on 
the  above  principle.  If  such  a  perversion  of  sense  and  reaaon  mav  be  so 
called.  In  the  Bible  Magazine,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  13,  14.)  In  like  manner  the  first 
pitaUn,  which,  it  is  generally  admitted,  deacribes  the  respective  happiness 

'  and  misery  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked,  according  to  the  Cocceian  hvpo- 
Ihems,  has  been  applied  Io  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom  alone  all  the 
characters  of  (tootlnesa  are  made  to  centre,  without  anv  reference  to  ita 
moral  import  I  An  ordinary  reader,  who  peruaea  laa.  iv.  1.,  would  natu- 
rallv  suppose  that  the  prophet  was  predicting  the  cajamitiea  that  should 
befall  the  impenitently  wicked  Jews,  previously  to  the  Babyloniah  capti- 
vity :  which  calamities  he  repreaenta  to  be  so  great  that  eereti  women  shaU 
take  hold  o/one  man,  that  la,  use  importunity  to  be  married,  and  that  upon 
the  hard  and  unuaual  conditions  of  maintaining  themselves.  But  thia  sim- 
ple and  literal  meaning  of  the  paaaage,  agreeably  to  the  rule  that  the  words 
of  Scripture  signify  every  thing  which  ihey  can  signify,  has  been  distorted 
beyond  meaaure ;  and,  because  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  this  chapter 
the  prophet  mnkea  a  transition  to  evangelical  timea,  tbla  first  verse  has  been 
roarfe  10  mean  the  rapM  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  the 
seven  women  are  the  converted  persons,  and  the  one  man  is  Jesus  Christ ! 
A  simple  referenc  ■»  to  the  context  ami  subject-matter  of  the  prophecy  wodM 
have  shown  that  this  versenroperly  belonged  lo  the  thini  chanter,  and  had 
no  reference  what  ever  to  Oospel  times.  On  the  absurdity  of  the  exposi- 
tion just  noticed,  it  is  needless  to  make  any  comment  It  Is  surpaased  only 
bv  the  reveries  of  a  modem  writer  on  the  Continent,  who  has  pushed  the 
Cocceian  hypothesis  to  the  utmost  bounds.  According  to  hia  scheme,  the 
Incest  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  was  perraltte<l,  only  to  bo  a  aign  of  the 
salvation  which  the  world  was  afterwards  to  receive  from  Jesus  Christ;  and 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  signifies  the  same  thing  as  Jesus  the  eon  of  Man  ! ! ! 
Kanne's  Christus  im  Alten  Testament,  that  Is,  Christ  In  the  Old  Testament, 
or  Inquiries  concerning  the  Adumbrations  and  Dellneatlona  of  the  Measiah. 
NQrnberg,  181 R,  2  vote.  8vo.  (Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Monle,  6i  do  Cri- 
tique Bacrte,  published  at  Nitmei^  tome  1.  pp.  156^  iaa> 


In  these  ttrictnres,  the  antbor  trusts  he  shall  not   be 
charged  with  improperlv  censuring  ^^that   fair  and   sober 
accommodation  of  the  nistoricai  and  parabolical   parts   to 
present  times  and  circamstances,  or  to  the  elneadatioa  of 
either  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christiajutir«  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God  ;**  and  which  he  nas  attempt- 
ed to  illustrate  in  the  preceding  criteria  for  ascertainine  ib^ 
mystical  or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.     Such  an 
acconunodation,  it  is  justly  remarked,  is  perfectly  allowable, 
and  may  be  hifliily  useful ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolmej 
necessary.    ^^Xet  every  truly  pious  man,  howeyer,  be  aw^ic 
of  the  danger  of  extending  this  principle  beyond  its  natural 
and  obTious  application ;  lest  he  should  wander  himself,  ^:A 
lead  others  also  astray  from  that  clearly  traced  and  veil- 
beaten  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  *  a  way  ferirr 
man  though  a  fool  should  not  err/    Let  no  temptadot.'s, 
which  Tanitj,  a  desire  of  popularitr,  or  the  more  speciocis 
but  egnally  nllacious,  plea  of  usefulness  may  present,  seduce 
him  from  nis  tried  way.    On  the  conirary^  ki  kim  adhtrt  faik 
jeaiouM  tart  to  the  plain  and  unforctd  dietaUt  of  the  ttmn/  of 
Gad;  lest,  by  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
he  should  inadvertently  contribute  to  the  adulteration  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  consequent  injury  which  mast  thence 
arise  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  his  fellow-creatures.^* 

IV.  AppucATiQif  of  the  preceding  principles  to  the  spi- 
ritual interpretation  of  the  Miracles  lecorded  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Although  (as  we  have  already  observed)  the  design  of  nai- 
rades*  is  to  mark  the  divine  interposidon,  yet,  when  perusing 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writugs,  we  are  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  concealed 
under  them,  and  especially  under  the  miracles  performed  by 
our  Saviour.  ^  All  his  miFscles,**  indeed,  *^  were  undoobtedly 
so  many  testimonies  that  he  was  sent  from  God :  but  they 
were  much  more  than  this,  for  they  were  all  of  soch  a 
kind,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as  gire  us  an 
insight  into  the  spiritual  state  of  man,  and  the  great  work 
of  his  salvation.'*  They  were  significant  emblems  of  his 
designs,  and  figures  aptly  representing  the  benefits  to  be 
conferred  by  liim  upon  mankind,  and  had  in  them  a  spizitaa) 


Thus,  he  cast  out  evil  spirits,  who,  by  die  Divine  Ptovi- 
denoe,  were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to 
possess  many  perw>ns.    By  tlus  set  he  showed  that  he  came  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foreCeU  that,  when- 
aoever  his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be 
put  to  flight— He  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  a  mirade  well  sniuiig 
him  who  brought  immoitality  to  light,  and  taught  truth  to  aa 
ignorant  worid.    Luetm  caliganti  rcdditUt  mund^y  applied  by 
Quintus  Curtius  to  a  Roman  emperor,  can  be  stricdy  a|^ed  to 
Christ,  and  to  him  alone.  No  prophet  ever  did  this  miracle  before 
him,  as  none  ever  made  the  religious  discoveries  which  he  made. 
Our  Saviour  himself  leads  us  to  tlus  observation,  and  aete  hk 
muracle  in  the  same  view,  saying,  upon  that  occasion,  I  am  the 
Ughi  •/  the  world  t  I  oai  ceme  inie  thia  world,  that  they  which 
see  not  mi^ht  oee.    He  cured  the  de«f|  and  the  dumb,  and  the 
lame,  and  the  infirm,  and  cleansed  the  lepeis,  and  healed  all 
manner  of  sicknesses,  to  ahow  st  the  same  time  that  he  wai  the 
physician  of  souls,  which  have  their  diwases  conreeponding  in 
some  manner  to  those  of  the  body,  and  are  deaf,  and  dumb,  snd 
impotent,  and  paralytic,  and  leprous  in  the  spiritual  senae. — ^He 
fed  the  hungry  multitudes  by  a  mirsde,  which  apdy  represented 
hii  hesvenly  doctrine,  snd  the  Goqtel  presched  to  the  poor,  and 
which  he  himself  so  explains,  ssying, — 1  am  the  living  breaa 
which  came  down  from  heaven ;  if  any  man  tat  of  thia  bread, 
ht  shall  livtfor  ever. — He  raised  the  dead,  a  miracle  pecolisrij 
suiting  him,  who  at  the  Isst  day  should  call  forth  all  mankind  to 
sppesr  before  him ;  snd,  therefore,  when  he  raised  Laams  he 
uttered  those  majestic  wopds:  /  am  the  rtattrrection  and  the 
life  I  he  that  believeth  in  me,  thougrh  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live* — He  performed  some  miracles  upon  persons  who  were  not 
of  his  own  nstion,  snd  it  wss  ordered  by  Divine  Providence^ 

«  Christian  Observer  ibr  1W6,  vol.  hr.  p.  133.  Use  two  precedtn^  paffs 
of  this  journal  contain  some  admirable  remarks  oa  the  evtto  of  epirituaih 
ting  the  Sacred  Writinfts  too  much.  The  same  topic  is  also  (brther  DoRC(>d 
in  volume  zvi.  for  1817,  p.  319.  el  seq.  Many  importSDl  obsei  f  ations  on  Um 
historr  and  abuses  of  spiritual  interpretation  will  be  found  in  the  late  Rev. 
i,  J.  Uinjbeare'a  Bampton  Lectures  for  1891.  The  whole  of  Bishop  Horee'i 
Preface  to  his  Cominentarj  on  the  Psalms  is  eqnaUy  worthy  of  perusal  for 
its  excellent  observations  on  the  same  question.  The  misapplieation  and 
abuse  of  spiritual  interpretation  are  also  pointed  out  bj  BbhopVanmil- 
dert^Bampcon  Lectures,  p.  241.  st  seq. 

•  The  nature  and  evideacs  of  inuaeles  are  tWaeuised  in  this  vohui^ 
pp.»>119i 
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that  theie  persons,  as  the  oenturion,  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
the  Samaritan  leper,  should  show  a  greater  degree  of  fiiith  and 
of  gratitude  than  the  Jews  to  whom  the  same  ftvonrs  were 
Snuited.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  Gospel  would  he 
more  readily  received  by  the  Gentiles  than  by  the  Jews,  and  this 
oar  Saviour  intimates,  saying  when  he  had  commended  the 
centmion's  faith,  Many  tkall  come  from  the  eatt  and  from  the 
ttfeetf  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  nt  down  with 
•Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  utter  darkness, 
It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances,  but  the  precedinflr 
will  suffice  to  establish  the  rule,  especially  as  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  Christian  miracles  is  particularly  considered  by 
every  writer  that  has  expressly  illustrated  them,  but  by  no 
one  with  more  sobriety  than  by  Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding  illustrations.^ 


SECTION  in. 

ON  THl   INTERPRETATION  OF  TTPES. 

I.  JYature  of  a  /y^.— 11.  Different  species  of  types4 — I  .Legal 
types, — 2.  J*rophelicai  types. — 3.  Historical  types. — IIL  Hules 
for  the  interpretation  of  types. — ^IV.  Remarks  on  the  inter' 
pretation  of  symbols, 

I.  A  Type,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  simply 
denotes  a  rough  draugrnt,  or  less  accurate  model,  from  which 
a  more  perfect  image  is  made ;  but,  in  the  sacred  or  theolo- 
grical  sense  of  the  term,  a  type  may  be  defined  to  be  a  symbol 
of  something  future  and  distant,  or  an  example  prepared  and 
e^dently  designed  by  God  to  prefigure  that  future  thing. 
What  is  thus  prefigured  is  called  the  antitype.^ 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  a  type  is  its  adumbration  op 

THE  thing  typified. 

One  thing  may  adumbrate  another,— either  in  something  which 
it  has  in  conmion  with  the  other ;  as  the  Jewish  victims  by  their 
death  represented  Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  die 
for  mankind, — or  in  a  symbol  of  some  property  possessed  by  the 
other ;  as  the  images  of  the  cherubim,  placed  in  the  inner  sano 
tuary  of  the  temple,  beautifully  represented  the  celerity  of  the 
angels  of  heaven,  not  indeed  by  any  celerity  of  their  own,  but  by 
wings  of  curious  contrivance,  which  exhibited  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  swiftness, — or  in  any  other  way,  in  which  the  thing 
representing  can  be  compared  with  the  thing  represented;  as 
Melchisedec  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  represented  Jesus 
Christ  our  priest  For  though  Melchisedec  was  not  an  eternal 
priest,  yet  the  sacred  writers  have  attributed  to  him  a  slender  and 
shadowy  appearance  of  eternity,  by  not  mentioning  the  genea- 
logy of  the  parents,  the  birth  or  dMth  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  as 
they  commonly  do  in  the  case  of  other  eminent  persons,  but 
under  the  d&vme  direction  concealing  aU  these  particulais. 

d.  The  next  requisite  to  constitute  a  type  is,  that  it  be 

PREPARED  AND  DESIGNED  BY  GoD  TO  REPRESENT  ITS  ANTITYPE.* 

This  forms  the  distinction  between  a  type  and  a  simile ;  for 
many  things  are  compared  to  others,  whidi  they  were  not  made 
to  resemble,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them.  For,  though 
it  b  said  that  **  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass"  (1  Pet  L  24.),  no  one  can  consider  the  tenuity 
of  grass  as  a  type  of  human  weakness,  or  the  flower  of  grass  as 
a  type  of  human  glory.  The  same  remark  must  be  applied  also 
to  a  metaphor,  or  that  species  of  simile  in  which  one  thing  is 
called  by  the  name  of  another ;  for,  though  Herod  from  his  cun- 
ning is  called  a  fox  (Luke  xiii  32.),  and  Judah  for  his  courage 
a  lion*s  whelp  (Gen.  xlix.  9.),  yet  no  one  supposes  foxes  to  be 
types  of  Herod,  or  young  lions  types  of  JudaL 

3.  Our  definition  of  a  type  includes  also,  that  the  object 

REPRESENTED  BY  IT  IS  80METHIN0  FUTURE. 

1  See  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclerisstical  HIstorv,  vol.  I.  pp.  267— S75. 
(9d  edit)  See  also  Dr.  Dodd's  Discouraea  on  the  Muscles  of  the  New 
Testament,  aod  Dr.  Collrer**  Lectures  oo  ScripCore  Miracles. 

•  Outrun  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  L  c.  1&  or  p.  315.  of  Mr.  Allen's  acenrate 
translation.  This  work  is  of  sinsular  vahie  to  the  divinity  student;  as  af- 
fording, in  a  comparatively  sroair  compass,  one  of  the  most  masterly  vin- 
dications of  the  vicarioiM  atonement  of  Christ  that  ever  was  pabllahed. 

a  " It  is  essential,"  observes  Bp.  Vanmildert,  "to  a  type,  In  the  scrlptaral 
teceptation  of  the  term,  that  there  should  be  a  competient  evidence  of  the 
divine  intention  in  the  correspondence  between  It  and  the  antitype,— a 
matter  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  expositor  to  discover,  but  resting 
en  some  solid  proof  from  Scripture  ltsel(  that  this  was  rssUy  the  esse." 
Buupcon  Lectures,  p.  239. 


Those  institutions  of  Moses,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
types,  are  called  "b.  shadow  of  things  to  come''  (Col.  iL  17.)  ; 
and  Uiose  things  which  happened  unto  the  fathen  for  types  are 
said  to  have  been  written  for  our  admonition,  **  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come."  (1  Cor.  z.  1.  11.)  In  the  same 
sense  the  Mosaic  law,  which  abounded  with  numerous  types,  is 
declared  to  have  had  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  (Heb. 
z.  1 .)  And  those  things  which  by  the  command  of  God  were 
formerly  transacted  in  the  tabernacle,  are  described  as  prefiguring 
what  was  afterwards  to  be  done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  (Heb. 
iz.  11,  12.  23,  24.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  type  and  a  symbol 
differ  from  each  other  as  a  genus  and  species.  The  term  symbol 
is  equally  applicable  to  that  which  represents  a  thing,  post,  pre- 
sent, or  future  ;  whereas  the  object  represented  by  a  type  is  inva- 
riably future.  8o  that  all  the  rites  which  signified  to  the  Jews 
any  virtues  that  they  were  to  practise,  ought  to  be  called  symbols 
rather  than  types;  and  those  rites,  if  there  were  any,  which 
were  divinely  appointed  to  represent  things  both  present  and 
future,  may  be  regarded  as  both  symbols  and  types ; — symbols, 
as  denoting  things  present;  and  types,  as  indicating  things 
future. 

4.  We  may  further  remark,  that  a  type  differs  from  a  para- 
ble«  in  beingr  grounded  on  a  matter  of  tact,  not  on  a  fictitious 
narrative,  but  is  much  of  tlie  same  nature  in  actions,  or  things 
and  persons,  as  an  allegory  is  in  words ;  though  allegories 
are  frequently  so  plain,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
man  to  mistake  them;  and  thus  it  is,  in  many  cases,  with 
respect  to  types. 

Where,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  type  or  resemblance,  it  is  in 
some  instances  not  so  easily  discernible ;  but  where  several  cir- 
cumstances concur,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive  the  agree- 
ment subsisting  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Thus,  the 
ark  was  a  type  of  baptism ;  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  heaven ;  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  prophet  Jonah,  of  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

II.  In  the  examination  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  three  Spe- 
cies of  types  present  themselves  to  our  consiaeration ;  viz. 
Legal  Types,  or  those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law  ;  FropheU 
teal  Typesy  and  Historical  Types, 

1.  Leoal  Types. — It  evidently  appears,  firom  comparing  the 
history  and  economy  of  Moses  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  ritual  law  was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
Gospel  blessings ;  and  this  point  has  been  so  clearly  established 
by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistle  to  Uie 'Hebrews, 
that  it  will  suffice  to  adduce  a  very  fisw  examples,  to  show  the 
nature  of  Legal  Types. 

Thus,  the  entire  constitntlon,  and  offerings  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
typically  prefigured  Christ  the  great  high-priest  (Heb.  v.  vii.  viii.) ;  and 
eweciaJly  the  ceremonies  observed  on  thegreat  day  of  atonement  (Lev. 
XVI.  with  Hob.  ix.  throughout,  and  x.  1--22.)  So,  the  pasaover  and  the 
paschal  lamb  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  (Exod.  xii.  3.  ttt  seq. 
with  John  xix.  do.  and  1  Cor.  v.  7.) :  so,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  com- 
memorated the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exud.  xix.  xx.>,  pre- 
figured the  eflfUsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  promulgate  the  Gospel  throughout  the  then  known  world.  (Acts 
ii.  1—1 1.)  And  it  has  been  eoi^ectured*  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  typi- 
fies the  final  restoration  of  til''  .T''.^  In  Flbf?  EiianncT,  ll  ^'  nfi^il.Lr^ft  of 
the  Jews  were  types  of  those  J  b/ nil  tnje  Clmi.'!  ■  \Uf\t 

relation  to  God  as  his  people,  >.\^u,:,t^  bf  the  nune  Jtrimiii-  iKh.ni  hl.  i  \ 
prefigured  the  more  nonounfjk  rEMkm,  In  which  tielievf^rsi,  ilje  imf. 
2sroe<,  stand  to  God.— Their  Ofhpttff^  u  ihe  sons  of  God,  knd  the  (ittTilFfrpi 
they  were  entitled  to  by  that  Qdi»f>Llnn,  w(^re  irpes  of  b^lkt^fpi^  helrig  rrMi(li» 
partakers  of  the  divine  natun-^  hjr  thp  rcnewW  nt  ihe  Hoi;  GhotK  anil  uf 
their  title  to  the  inheritance  of  hcjiv^n  — The  r'c^An^Ttcc  of  thf?  *fnry.  first 
in  the  tabernacle  and  then  in  rtic  toinple,  wbji  a  Hjinire  of  th&  rti»4ttf*ncr  i»f 
God  by  his  Spirit  in  the  Chrtetlnn  chui^b.  Mis  romple  i>n  euth,  and  of  His 
etemsl  residence  in  that  church  bnMishi  1*1  p?rr<*eilan  In  ti^aven— ThP 
covenant  urith  Ahraham  was  iMc  nfw  or  Uunpol  roTi^oant,  »hi?  bbaisiln^i  "f 
which  were  typified  by  the  teuipDrnl  blesiinj;*  pr<iin]i^rri  lo  him  afsri  lo  bli 
natural eeed;  and  the  eovenam  uiSSinai,  i^tif^i  ebv  the  ljirapltr«!i,  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  weii"  j^ppAraierJ  ftmn  the  liithhtroTiB  nnrlBiui,  ws* 
an  emblem  of  the  final  separat  lun  <r'(  th<'  rijthTf^nuit  rmni  Hie  wirked.--  [n  ihe 
giving  qfthe  late,  and  the  fori rinc ion  nf  tMi-  [j<inii:-atrs  UjEd  a  nniion  or  roui- 
mdnity,  was  represented  the  Ufm^nlkm  of  a  rkey  of  ibn  UwUif  Go*t  sud  of 
the  general  assembly  of  thecl  m-rti  ofihe  rvra<r  fmrfi  —  Liftil^,  th**  beiivrnlf 
countrjr,  the  habitation  of  the  ruffitiij-ia.  wna  lypiOed  by  Canaciii,  acotmtry 
given  to  the  Israelites  by  God  ^:  tifuitjijse."* 

2.  Prophetical  Ttpss  are  those,  by  which  the  divinely  in- 
s^nred  prophets  prefigured  or  signified  things  either  present  or 
future,  by  means  of  external  symbols. 

Oft 

hisp 

BtructionoftheEayptisL _,    .  ^        „  _ 

on  the  banks  or  the  Euphrates,  which,  on  being  subsequently  taken 
tbcnce,  proved  to  be  rotten,  to  denote  the  destruction  which  would 

«  By  Bp.  Elrington  (formerly  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin).  See 
the  groimds  of  this  conjecture  ablysupported  In  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures 
on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39|^-^.  notes. 

•  Dr.  Macknlght  00  Rom.  u.  4.  note  1. 


Df  this  description  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  going  naked  (that  Is,  without 
1  prophetic  garment)  and  baretbot  (Isa.  xx.  2.),  to  prefigure  the  fatal  de- 
uction  of  the  %yptians  and  Ethiopians.— The  hiding  of  a  girdle  in  a  rork 
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•peedilj  befall  th«  ftbmdoiiMl  and  tmfnteral  Jewish  peopbCJer.  xiB.  1—7. 

compared  wUh  the  following  veriief) :— the  abstainioc  from  marriage  (Jer. 
XTi.  2.x  uioumini;  (ver.  5),  and  feasting  (vor.  8),  to  indicate  the  woful  ca- 
lamities denouncrd  bj  Jehovah  asaitist  his  pr>ople  for  their  sins,  riimilar 
calamities  are  prefigured  hj  breaking  a  porter's  vecs«L  (Jer.  xvUi.  2->10.) 
Bv  making  bon'ls  and  yolces  (Jer.  zxvii.  1—8.)  is  prefigured  the  subjtjcatloa 
oi  the  kings  of  Eiloiu,  Moab,  the  Ammonites.  Tyre,  and  Sidoo,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  in  like  manner,  Agabus's  binding  his  own  hands  with 
Paul's  girdle  intimated  the  apostle's  captivity  at  Jerusalem.  (Aclszzi.ia  ll.> 
To  this  class  of  types  may  be  referred  prophetical  and  typical  vision* 
of  future  event.«:  Mime  of  these  have  their  Interpretation  annexed:  aa 
Jeremiah's  vision  of  the  ahuand  tree  and  a  aeethiiig  pot  (Jer.  i.  11~19X 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resiirrectiun  of  dry  bones  (Ezek.  zzzvii.X  with 
many  similar  instanc«>8  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Wriiings.  Other  typical 
visions,  however,  will  in  all  probability  b<*  ex]>lained  only  by  their  actual 
accomplishaient ;  as  Ezekiel's  viKion  of  the  temple  and  holy  city  (ch.  xL 
to  the  end),  and  esper tally  the  Revelation  of  iMnt  John :  which  will  then 
be  most  clrar  and  intrlliiriblc  when  the  whole  is  fulfilled ;  as  we  can  now 
plainly  read  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in  many  parts  of  IheOkl  Testament, 
which  seemed  so  strange  a  thing,  before  il  was  sccomplished,  even  to 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  propbela.  See 
an  instance  of  tliis  in  Acts  zi.  1—18. 

3.  HirroEicAL  Trpss  are  the  chancten,  scdoni,  and  fortanea 
of  aome  eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  so 
ordered  by  Divine  Providence  aa  to  be  exact  prafigurationa  of 
the  characters,  actiona,  and  fortanea,  of  liitun  penona  who 
ahould  arise  under  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

In  aome  Instancea,  the  persons  whose  characters  and  actions  preflgnred 
ftiture  events,  were  declared  by  Jehovah  himself  to  be  typical,  took  be- 
fore the  events  which  they  prefigured  came  to  pass:  these  have  oeen 
termed  innate,  or  natural  hi«torical  types ;  and  these  may  be  safely  ad- 
mitted. But  in/erred  Ivpes,  or  those  in  which  typical  persons  were  not 
known  to  be  such,  until  afier  the  things  which  Ihey  typified  had  sctuallv 
happened  (and  which  can  only  be  consequentially  ascertained  to  be  such 
by  probahiliiies  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faithX  cannot 
be  too  carelullj  avoided,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  sanction  of  some 
eminent  exiiositors,  because  they  are  not  supported  by  tlie  auChorltj  of 
Ihe  insptrea  writers  of  the  New  TestaiuenL* 

III.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  statements  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  Interprkta- 
Ttoiv  or  Types  ;  for  unless  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writers  themselves  for  it,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  we  may  perceive  between  them :  but  we 
may  admit  it  aa  probable.  ^*  Whatever  persons  or  things 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  expressly  declared  by 
Christ,  or  by  his  apostles,  to  have  been  tiesiffned  as  prefigu- 
rations  of  persons  or  things  relating  to  the  2iew  Testament, 
Buch  persons  or  things  so  recorded  in  the  former  are  types  of 
the  persons  or  things  with  which  they  are  compared  m  the 
latter.  But  if  we  assert,  that  a  person  or  thing  was  designed 
to  prefigure  another  person  or  thmg,  where  no  such  prefigura- 
tion  has  been  declared  by  divine  authority ^  we  make  an  assert 
tion  for  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  the  slightest 
foundation.  And  even  when  comparisons  are  instituted  in  the 
New  Testament  between  antecedent  and  subseauent  persons 
or  things,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  tne  examples, 
where  a  comparisop  is  instituted  merely  for  the  sake  of  iZ/im- 
iration,  from  the  examples  where  such  a  connection  is  declared, 
as  exists  in  the  relation  of  a  type  to  its  antitype.**'  In  the 
interpretation  of  types,  therefore, 

1.  There  mutt  be  a  Jit  appHcatien  of  the  Type  f  the  Antitype, 

"To  constitute  one  thtaig  the  type  of  another,  aa  the  term  is  generally 
understood  in  reference  to  Scripture,  soraolhing  mart  is  wanted  than  mere 
reaeml^nce.  The  former  must  not  onlj  rtaemble  the  latter,  but  must 
have  been  desifned  to  resemble  the  latter.  It  must  have  been  so  designed 
In  its  original  tntiitution.  It  must  have  been  designed  as  something  pre- 
paratoru  to  the  latter.  The  tvpe,  as  well  as  the  antitype,  must  have  been 
preordained ;  and  thev  must  have  been  preordained  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  sauie  general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  this  precious  dt- 
eign  and  this  preordainsd  connection,  which  constitute  the  relation  of  type 
and  antitype.  Where  these  qualities  fail,  where  the  previous  design  and 
the  preordained  connection  are  wanting,  the  relation  between  an/  two 
things,  however  similar  in  themselves,  is  not  the  relation  of  type  to  anti- 
type."* In  furtiier  explanation  of  this  canon,  it  mav  be  remarked  that  In 
a  type  every  circumsUnce  is  far  flnom  being  typical,  as  In  a  parable  there 
are  several  incidents,  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  parap 
ble,  nor  to  be  Insisted  upon  aa  such.  From  not  considering  the  evident 
relation  whleh  ought  to  subsist  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  some 
ftnciful  ezpositors,  under  pretence  that  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  a 
figure  of  the  church  or  of  heaven,  have  converted  even  the  very  boards 
and  nails  of  It  into  types.  Thus  Cardinal  Bellarmine*  found  the  mass  lo 
be  typified  by  Melcbisedec's  bringing  forth  hread  and  tMne,  he  being  a 


>  Other  examples  of;  and  observations  on,  prophetical  types,  msy  be 
seen  In  Dr.  Nares's  Wsrburtonian  Lectures  on  the  Propheeras  coocemins 
the  Messiah,  pp.  70-86.  117-125.  ^ 

«  The  subject  of  historical  types  Is  eopioasly  (but  In  some  respects  Am- 
dfullv)  elucidated  by  Iloet  In  his  Demonstratio  Bvangelica,  csp.  170.  voL  IL 

S;».  1066-1074.  Amat  1680:  and  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  his  Essay  on  the 
ght  InterpreUtion  of  the  Language  of  Scripture,  In  voL  tv.  or  vf.  (4to.  or 
8vo.)  of  his  translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  Essay  viii.  sect,  i— 6. 
The  fciterpretation  of  types,  generally,  Is  vhidicated  by  Alber,  against  the 
modem  neokwian  divines  on  the  Continent  In  his  Instltutk>nes  Henne- 
■euttcn  Nov.  Test.  vol.  I.  pp.  63—86. 

>  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectnras,  part  Hi.  p.  U&  « Ibk|.  psrt  HL  p.  II3L 
•  Ds  MiiMii  lib.  L  c.  9. 


prtostoftbeMostHlgbCkML  The  ssme  great  adveraair  of  ibe 

(in  his  Treatise  de  Laicis)  in  like  manner  discovered  tLal  their 
under  Luther  "  was  typified  by  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  wuler  Jero- 
boam ;  while  the  Lutherans,  wkh  equal  reason,  retorted  that  JevobouB 
was  a  type  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  secesskm  of  Israei  fross  Jodali  typi- 
fied, not  the  secession  of  the  Protestanta  under  Luther,  bm  the  secraBca 
of  the  chorob  of  Rome  from  primitive  Chrisiiaaity.    Bat,  to  vtticfaever  of 
the  two  events  the  secession  under  Jerobosm  may  be  suppoeed  cbe  most 
simitar  (if  similarity  exist  there  at  all  beyond  tbemere  met  of  scceanioai, 
we  hsve  no  authority  for  pronouncing  it  a  type  of  either.     We  bare  aa 
proof  of  previous  design  snd  of  preordained  connectioB  between  tke 
subjects  or  comparison ;  we  hsve  no  jvro^thai  the  seceasioo  of  the  Israet 
ifes  under  Jeroboam  was  designed  to  prefigure  any  other  secession  v^t. 
ever."*    From  the  same  Inattention  to  consMJeringthe  neeesawity  eT>:£2f 
relatton  between  the  type  and  the  antfcyp&  the  Hebrew  isoiianb  Ssm^ 
whose  name  is  by  Interpretation  Death,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  manl 
Isw,  which  Saint  Paul  terma  the  "  ministration  of  dea/A."  <2Cor.  iiLT.)  b 
like  mann«-r.  the  period,  which  elapsed  between  the  aoointiBg  of  |Wt«1 
and  the  death  of  8aul,  has  been  made  to  typify  tlie  lime  of  Christ's  wo&jb- 
try  upon  earth  ! !    And  the  long  ttar  betveen  the  homoe  of  Saml  amd  ^ 
house  qf  David  Citiam.  iii.  1.),  In  which  David  ttaxed  mtronger  0^ 
stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul  tteaher  and  weaker,  has  been  Tt-pre*fo:. 
ed  as  strikingly  portrayed  In  the  lengthened  ccmtects  between  the  rsLic 
rousoess  of  faith  and  that  of  works  so  often  alluded  lo  in  tbe  episti^A, 
especially  In  those  addressed  to  the  Romans  and  Galalians ! !  *'' 

It  were  no  difficult  taak  to  adduce  nnmenNia  aimihir  exanqdes 
of  abnae  in  the  interpretation  of  types ;  but  the  preoeding  wl 
suffice  to  show  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  and  thue  neoesat;  of 
confining  our  attention  to  the  atrict  relation  between  the  type  wot 
the  antitype.  In  further  illustration  of  thia  canoo  it  ma^  he 
remarked,  that  in  expounding  typical  paasagea  two  poinia  ahofoM 
be  alwaya  kept  in  mind,  tIz. 

(1.)  The  Ttpb  muet  in  the  first  instance  be  explained 
according  te  its  literal  senses  and  if  any  part  ef  ii  appear  to 
be  obscttrCf  such  obscurity  must  be  removed :  ae  in  the  history 
of  Jonah,  -who  was  evaUowed  by  a  great  Jisky  and  cast  ashore 
on  the  third  day. 

(2.)  The  Akaloot  between  the  thing  prefiguring  and  Ae 
thing  prefigured  must  be  aoberly  sAawn  in  all  its  parte. 

Tlie  criteria  for  ascertaining  this  analogy  are  lo  be  Ibund  nolelT  hi  ths 
Sacred  Writings  themselves ;  for  whenever  the  Holy  Spirit  refers  aay 
thing  to  analogy,  either  expressly  or  bv  implication,  there  we  xzmy  trn 
assured  that  such  anatogy  was  designed  by  God.  But  farther  than  this  ve 
cannot  safely  go. 

8.  There  is  often  more  in  the  Type  than  in  the  Jtntifype. 

God  designed  one  i>erson  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  type  or 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  not  In  all  things,  but  only  in  respect  to  some  per- 
titular  thing  or  things :  hence  we  find  many  things  in  the  type  thai  are 
Inapplicable  to  the  antitype.  The  ose  of  this  canon  u  shown  in  the  Epbd* 
to  the  Hebrews,  In  which  the  ritual  and  sacrifices  of  ibe  Old  Testametf 
are  Mri^  accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  antltypejallhomrh  there  are 
many  things  In  that  priesthood  which  do  not  accord.  Thos  the  ptiem  vis 
to  oner  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  v.  3.1  which  is  in  00  ranecc  sppi. 
cable  lo  Christ.  (Heb.  vii.  27.)  Again,  the  Mosaic  priesthood  is  (vil  N) 
9»eaJt  and  unprofitable,  neither  of  which  characters  can  be  applied  to  ti.e 
Redeemer,  irAo  continueth  ever,  and  hath  am  unehangemble  priesthosd, 
(vii.  M,  25.) 

3.  Freptently  there  ie  wwre  m  the  Antitype  than  in  the 
Type. 

Tlie  reason  of  this  canoa  is  the  same  aa  thst  of  tbs  precedfaiff  role :  for, 
as  no  single  type  can  express  the  life  and  particular  actiona  of  Chri«, 
there  Is  necessarily  mors  in  the  antitype  than  can  be  fbond  in  the  tvpe 
itself;  so  that  one  type  must  algnifv  one  thine,  and  another  type  aaorber 
thinf.  Thus,  one  goat  could  not  typify  Christ  both  in  hia  death  and  resur- 
rection ;  therefore  two  were  appointed  (I^v.  xvi.  7.y,  one  of  which  was 
offered,  and  prefigured  his  *'  Aill,  perfect,  snd  snfflcient  slonement  -,"  iriiils 
the  other,  which  was  dismissed,  typified  his  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave.  In  like  manner,  Moses  waa  a  type  of  Christ  aa  a  Deliverer,  or 
Saviour,  in  bringing  the  children  of  Israd  out  of  Bgypc,  and  Joshua,  in 
brinsing  them  into  Canaan,  which  was  a  type  of  beaven,*-4be  tme  country 
of  all  aincere  Christians. 

4.  The  wicked^  ae  euch,  are  kot  fa  be  made  lypes  of 
Chriet. 

For  how  can  a  thing,  whleh  is  bad  In  itselC  prefigare  or  typify  a  thtag 
that  is  good  1  Yet,  for  want  of  attending  to  tins  obvious  and  aUnoat  s^ 
evident  proposition,  some>  ezpositors  have  interpreted  Ihe  aduheiy  of 
David,  and  the  Incest  of  Amnon,  ss  typical  of  the  Messiah  I  and  the  oak  on 
which  Abaalom  waa  suspended  by  the  hsir  of  the  hesd  hss  been  made  a 
type  of  the  cross  of  Christ  !•  b  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
punishments  of  some  malefadors  are  cccosisi«lo/ed  to  Christ  ss  sa  and 
type.  Thua,  Deat  zzi.  23.  Is  by  Saint  Paul  accommodated  typically  to 
him,  OaL  III.  13.  Jonidi,  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
by  his  contlnuancs  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  t>elly  or  a  great  fish : 
but  the  point  of  resemblance  Is  to  be  sought,  not  in  his  being  there  as  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience  to  the  di^e  command,  but  m  his  coming 
Jbrth,  at  the  expiration  of  that  fi'me,  sllve,  and  In  perfect  vlfoor ;  which 
coming  forth  prefigured  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

6.  In  Types  and  Antitypes,  an  enallageer  change  eometime9 
takes  place  g  a$  when  the  thing  pr^gurtd  tuoumeo  the  name 
of  the  Type  or  figure  g  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Type  sf 
lAe  thing  represented  aeeumes  the  name  of  the  Antitype. 


•  Dp.  Bbrsh's  Lectures,  psrt  ill.  117. 


je  reader  who  may  be  desiroua  of  seeing  the  above  extravagant  fM»- 
fieations  treated  at  length,  will  find  them  minutely  stated,  with  other  sinuhr 
particulars  equally  extravagant,  In  the  "  Bible  Magazine,"  voL  iv.  pp.  2l»-99i 

•  Aaorins,  the  Spanlah  Jesuit,  In  his  Institutkxies  Morale^  lib.  vilL  c  1(| 
and  Cornelius  k  Laplde  In  Prciht  ad  Pentateuch,  esnon  Hk 

•  By  Orslsar,  Ds  Cmae,  lib.  I  a.  0. 
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or  the  lint  kind  of  enallate  we  htve  examples  in  Esek.  Jtjarir.  93.  zxzrii. 
94,  2S.  and  Hoa.  iii.  6. ;  in  whicli  descriptionfl  of  Messiah's  kingdom  be  is 
My  led  David :  bccaose  as  he  was  prefigured  by  David  in  manv  respects. 
so  he  was  to  descend  from  him.  Iix  like  msnner  Christ  is  called  a  lamb 
CJohn  i.  29.  96.  and  Rev.  j\x.  7.  9.),  because  the  paschal  lamb  was  an  emi- 
nent type  or  him.  So,  the  Christian  church  is  sometimes  called  Mount 
Sion  and  Jerusalem  (GaL  iv.  aS.  Ueb.  JdL  22.  Rev.  zjd.  2.),  because  these 
places  were  types  of  her. 

or  the  second  kind  of  ensilage  we  have  faistances :— 1.  In  prophetical 
typem^  in  which  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing,  properly  agreemg  with  the 
stfititjrpe,  and  for  which  the  typo  was  proposed,  is  given  to  any  one :  as  in 
laa.  ▼ii.  3.  and  viii.  1—3.  So,  the  wife  of  tne  prophet  Hoses,  snd  his  legiti- 
mate children,  are  by  the  command  of  Jehovali  termed  a  irtjfe  of  vhore- 
dotnSf  and  chiidren  qf  tekoredomo  (Bob.  i.  2.),  on  account  of  the  Israelites, 
wrho  were  the  antitype,  and  were  guilty  of  spiritual  whoredom  or  adultery. 
See  f los.  i.  4.  6.  9.—^  In  hutorieal  tjn»es,  as  when  hanging  was  cslled  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  curse  of  the  Lord,  because  it  was  made  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  was  made  a  curse  for  our  sins,  as  the  apostle  Paul  argues  in 
Gal.  m.  13.  ,  Kw 

6.  That  ve  may  not  fail  into  extretneSf  in  the  interpretation 
of  Types,  we  muet,  in  every  inetance,  proceed  cautiauily, 
**  vdiA  fear  and  tremblings"  Uot  roe  imagine  mytteriee  to  exiet 
xohere  none  were  ever  intended. 


tio  mystical  or  typical  sense,  therefore,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  plain 
passage  of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  and  natural :  unless 
It  be  evident  irom  some  other  part  of  Scripture  that  the  place  Is  to  be 


understood  in  a  double  sense.  When  Paul  ssys  (Gal.  iii.  21.  Col.  ii.  17.) 
that  the  law  wa*  a  tchoolmatter  to  bring  men  to  C^rutj  and  a  •hadow  of 
thingm  to  come^  we  must  instantly  acknowledge  that  the  ceremonial  law  Tn 
general  was  a  type  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  that  sober  judgment  which  is  so  strenuously  urged  by  the 
ax>ostle  (Rom.  xii.  3.),  than  to  seek  for  types  where  there  are  not  {he  small- 
est marks  or  traces  of  any ;  and  that,  too,  by  contradicting  the  plain  and 
literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  not  uniVequently  in  direct  opposition  to 
common  sense.  "Should  not  the  prudence  and  moderation  or  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  this  respect  be  imitated  1  Is  it  not  pretending  to  be  wiser 
than  they  were,  to  look  for  ravsteries  where  they  designed  nonel  How 
unreasonable  is  it  to  lay  an  useless  weishton  the  consciences  of  Christiana 
and  to  bear  down  the  tnu  and  reteaied,  under  the  unwieldly  burden  of 
traditional  mysteries  l"> 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  m>e8  is 
the  expounding  of  Symbols  ;  which,  though  often  confounded 
with  them,  are  nevertheless  widely  different  in  their  nature. 
By  symbolic  we  mean  **  certain  representative  marks,  rather 
than  express  pictures ;  or,  if  pictures,  such  as  were  at  the 
time  characters,  and,  besides  presenting  to  the  eye  the  resem- 
blance of  a  particular  object,  suffgestM  a  geneial  idea  to  the 
mind  As  when  a  horn  was  made  to  denote  strength,  an  eye 
and  sceptre^  majesty,  and  in  numberless  such  instances ;  where 

1  Beausobre's  Introdacllnn  tn  Uie  New  Tpstament  ( Bishop  WaTson's 
Tracts,  vol  iii.  p.  140  >  In  Ihe  prefctMlutf  ubuprvtiLirma  t>n  rii«  imcrLi rotation 
of  types,  the  aiitlwr  linni  chk^Jl^  bRcn  indebied  ta  GbH#ii  phtlol^jfU  ^^ra, 
lib.  11.  part  i.  tract  ii.  'i^-ci.  iv.  c^L  442 — 472.,  witlcli  Ims  tiri^n  onArrnMrLtabty 
omitted  by  Prof.  Datlo^  ui  \\\n  nih^rw{i»4:  tnilv  vaiDB.ble^  i^iUtinn  crf  Llin[  work ; 
Langii  Ilermeneuticit  ^cr&,  pp.  ?7— Ilk, ;  J.  B.  PfdffE-r,  Insc.  llt^rifi.  Bacr. 
pp.  775 — 796.;  Vi»er,  iiernieiieujica  Sacra  Noti  TemaEH'^iiii,  nan  ii.  pp.  184 


— IBS.  The  subject  of  typt^e  in  pftrticuliLf  It  cdrjAidpred  anil  ably  ilitii^Lrated 
In  Dr.  Outram  cfe  Secntlciiif,  i[iitrticiijJHf  Iv  ho.  L  cap.  IS.  and  lib.  u.  c.  7,  (pp. 
217—228.  361^3SI.  of  Mr  AFIrn'i  tnuji^laiion  alrejulT  noricpJ>;  Mr.  Fibers 
Horn  Mosaics,  vol.  iL  pp.  1(1^  iri. ;  UijhopChariniJpr'H  Di-fcnrc  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  Prop]i.pri^a  of  Lhc  Oltl  TK^MtiaiiiPiit.  icc«  cliiAp.  iii. ;  stljI  Mr, 
Wilson'spopular  lirptiry  iiiti^  fhe  Uocmne  of  Bcriptufs  TyppB.  Edin- 
burgh, 1825.  mo.  Bui  rhe  futif^st  view  L>f  Ma  fpiibicrt  I0  Mat£d  hv  Vr.  d? raves 
to  be  ibund  in  the  Rd-v  rtrmninl  Wsihr^r'-i  iv.nk  "-i  jhf-  FIfik^*  ""hI  T*'r>es  of 
the  Old  Testament    Dublin,  1083, 4to. 

s  Before  an  alphabet  was  invented,  and  what  we  call  literary  writing  was 
formed  into  an  art,  men  had  no  way  to  record  their  conceptions,  or  to 
convey  them  to  others  at  a  distance,  but  by  setting  down  the  figures  and 
tropes  of  such  things  as  were  the  objects  of  their  contemplation.  Hence, 
the  way  of  writing  in  picture  was  as  universal,  and  almost  as  eariy,  as  the 


way  or  speaking  Tn  metaphor;  and  (h>m  the  same  reason,  the  necessity 
of  the  thing.  In  process  of  time,  and  through  many  successive  improve- 
ments, this  rude  and  simple  mode  of  picture-writfnc  was  succeeoied  by 


that  oieymboU,  or  was  enlarged  at  least  sad  enriched  By  it  Bishop  Hurd's 
Introdnclioa  to  the  Studty  of  the  Prophecies^  ienn.li.  (Works^  voLt. 
p.  238. 


the  picture  was.  not  drawn  to  express  merely  the  thing  itself, 
but  something  else,  which  was,  or  was  conceived  to  be, 
analogous  to  it.  This  more  complex  and  ingenious  form  of 
picture-writing  was  much  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  is 
that  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  nieroglypfUcsy* 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  symbolical  language  should 
be  referred  to  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation:  in  the 
former  case,  it  would  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  discussior 
respecting  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture ;  but,  on  con- 
sideration, it  win  appear  that  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  spi- 
ritual interpretation.  For  a  symbol  difi*ers  from  a  type  in 
this  respect,  that  the  former  represents  somethingpof/ or pre^ 
sent,  while  a  ii^e  represents  something  future.  ^The  images 
of  the  cherubim  over  the  propitiatory  were  symbols;  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  last  supper  also  were  symbols.  The 
commanded  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a  type :  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  law  were  types.  So  far.  Bishop  Warburton 
has  remarked,  symbols  and  types  agrree  in  their  genus,  that 
they  are  equall]r  representations,  but  m  their  species  they  dif- 
fer widely.  It  is  not  required,  he  further  observes^  that  the 
symbol  should  partake  01  the  nature  of  the  thing  represented  : 
the  cherubim  snadowed  out  the  celerity  of  angels,  but  not  by 
any  physical  celerity  of  their  own ;  the  bread  and  wine  sha- 
dowed out  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any 
change  in  the  elements.  But  types  being,  on  the  contrary, 
representations  of  things  future,  and  so  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  prophecy,  were  to  convey  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  tne  antitypes,  or  of  the  things  represented ;  which 
they  could  not  do  But  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own  nature. 
And  hence  we  recollect,  that  the  command  to  ofier  Isaac, 
being  the  command  to  ofiier  a  real  sacrifice,  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  thereby  represented,  were  a  real  aacri' 
fice.< 

As  the  same  rules,  which  regulate  the  general  interpreta^ 
tion  of  thq,  tropes  ana  figures  occurring  in  tne  Scriptures,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  symbols,  it  will  be 
sufiScient  to  refer  to  a  former  part  of  this  volume,*  in  which 
that  topic  is  particularly  discussed.  Much  light  will  also  be 
thrown  upon  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  by  a  care- 
ful collation  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  eacn  other; 
for  **  the  s}[mbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is  almost  a 
science  in  itself.  None  can  fully  comprehend  the  depth, 
sublimity,  and  force  of  tiieir  writings,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  imagery  they 
were  accustomed  to  use.  This  is  the  main  key  to  many  of 
the  prophecies ;  and,  without  knowing  how  to  apply  it,  the 
interpreter  will  often  in  vain  essay  to  discover  their  hidden 
treasures.**^  Lastly,  the  diligent  comparison  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old  will  essentially  contribute  to  illustrate 
the  symbolical  phraseology  of  the  prophets.  For  instance, 
we  learn  what  is  intended  by  the  water  promised  to  the  Isra- 
elites in  Isa.  xliv.  3.,  and  to  which  the  thirsty  are  invited  in 
ch.  Iv.  1.,  from  John  iv.  10.  and  vii.  37 — 39. ;  where  it  is 
explained  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts  which  were  ailer- 
wards  to  be  dispensea.^ 

B  Bishop  Hnrd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies^  serm.  is. 
(Works,  voL  v.  p.  239.) 

«  Divine  LegaUon  of  Bioees,  book  iz.  cb.  11.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  289.  8vo. 
edit.) 

•  See  pp.  866—368.  eupra, 

•  Bp.  Vitmnildert's  Lectures,  p.  9ta 

«  See  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Lsnguage  of  ProphecT, 
60^  Vol  n.  Index  H.  pp.  467.  el  sej. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THS  INtSRPEXTATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  PR0PHXCIS8. 

SECTION  L 


OKNBBJLL  ftOLtt  fOt  AaCBKTAIXIHO  THK  SKim  OP  TBK  PBOraiTtO  WBlTIirfl0« 


PtonncY,  or  the  prediction  of  fature  events,  is  Justly  con- 
sidered as  the  hijf^hest  evidence  that  can  be  s^ven.  of  soper- 
natural  eommunion  with  the  Deity.  Ttie  foit»  or  Uie  ar(ni- 
ment  from  prophecy,  for  proving  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  records,  has  uready  been  exhibited ;  and  the  cavils  of 
objectors,  from  its  alleged  obscurity,  has  been  obviated.' 
Difficulties,  it  is  readily  admitted,  do  exist  in  understanding 
the  prophetic  writings:  but  these  are  either  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  history  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the 
prophecies  themselves  are  yet  unfulnlled.  The  latter  can 
only  be  understood  when  the  events  foretold  have  actually 
been  accomplished :  but  the  former  class  of  difficulties  may 
be  removed  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases ;  and  the  knowledge, 
sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets  may,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation,  and 
by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  especially  with  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  with  the 
book  of  the  Revelation.'  With  this  view,  the  following 
general  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  investigating  the  tmse 
mud  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  as  well  as  their  aeioon^Uah- 
wtent, 

I.  M  fi«r  any  prophecy  •/  Scripture  m  •/  iel/HnterpreUUi^n^ 
(S  Pet  L  20.),  or  it  iia  ewn  interpreter,  **  the  eente  •fthe  pr*- 
phecy  it  te  be  tought  in  the  evente  •/  the  werld,  and  in  the 
harmanjf  •/  the  prephetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the  hare 
ternu  of  any  tingle  predictien.*** 

In  the  conaideratioa  of  this  canon,  the  following  cifcumstanoes 
dioold  be  carefully  attended  to: — 

(I.)  C^neider  well  the  timet  when  the  eeveral  prephete 
^•urithed,  in  what  place  and  under  what  king*  they  uttered 
their  predietitna,  the  duration  ef  their  prophetic  minietry,  and 
their  peroonal  rank  and  eonditien,  and,  Lutly,  whatever  can 
he  knewn  reopecting  their  life  and  tranoaetiont. 

These  particulan,  indeed,  eannoC  In  orerj  iniUnce  be  aaeerCalned,  the 
elreomatances  relating  to  many  of  the  prophets  being  rerj  obacure :  but, 
where  tbej  can  be  known,  it  is  neceaaary  to  attend  to  theui,  as  this  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  prophetic  wrttings.* 
Thus,  In  order  to  understand  correctly  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  should 
make  ottraelves  acouainted  with  the  ataie  and  con<fltion  of  the  people  of 
Israel  under  the  kings  Amaxiah,  Uaziah,  Jotham,  Abas,  aod  Hesekiah. 
With  this  view,  the  books  of  Kings  (2.  jclv.— xxl.)  and  2Chron.  (rri.— zxii.) 
ought  to  be  repeatedly  perused  and  studied ;  because  they  contain  an 
Mcorate  view  of  the  slate  of  those  times. 

(S.)  The  oituatien  ef  the  particular  place*,  of  which  the 
propheto  opeak,  muet  alio  be  kept  in  mind,  a$  weU  a$  that  of 
the  neighbouring  placet :  there  being  in  the  prophetic  writingt 
frequeni  aliutione  to  the  eituatien  and  ancient  namet  of 
Placet. 


VoLn. 

remarks 


■  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  US— 148.    For  an  aceount  of  the  Propheca,  see 

E  263— 260.  and  for  an  snalyids  of  their  writingSi  with  critical  r 
reoo,  see  also  Vol.  IL  pp.  259— 2B9. 
•  There  is  scarcely  an  ezpresston  In  this  book  which  Is  not  taken  out 
of  Daniel  or  some  other         "  «     -.   -        ^.     .     . 


Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  has  obaerred,  that 
ge  whh  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 


-  propheL 
tfl  written  In  the  same  style  and  I        _ 

end  has  the  same  relation  to  them  which  they  have  to  one  another,  so  that 
•U  of  them  together  make  but  one  complete  prophecy ;  and  In  like  manner 
k  consists  of  two  parts,  an  introduetorr  prophecy,  and  an  Interpretation 
thereof.  (Obeenrations  on  the  ApocalTpse,  chap.  li.  p.  254.)  The  style 
of  tlie  Revelations,  says  the  proloundly  learned  Dr.  LIghifoot,  "Is  very 
prophetical  as  to  the  things  spoken,  and  verr  hebralzing  as  to  the  speaking 
of  tnem.  Exceeding  much  of  the  old  prophet's  language  and  manner  [is] 
adduced  to  Iniimate  New  Stories;  ana  exceeding  much  of  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage and  allusion  to  their  customs  and  opinions,  thereby  to  speak  the 
things  more  Ikmlliarly  to  be  understood."  Harmony  of  the  New  Testa- 
meni,  p.  164.  (Lond.  166S.)   See  also  Lai^  Uermeneutica  8acK«i  pp. 

■  Bishop  Horsley.  Tills  learned  prelate  has  riiown  In  Me  eermmi  on 
2  Pet  L  29.  that  the  claose— JVb  prophecy  «^  <Ae  Scripture  it  ofang  private 
interpretation — may  be  more  precisely  thus  expressed : — 'vATel  anp  pro- 
fheqi  »f  Scripture  it  ef  tetf-lnterpretation,  or  is  Its  own  Interpreter : 
because  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  not  detached  predictions  of  aeparate 
Independent  events,  but  are  united  In  a  regular  and  entire  STstem,  all 
terminating  In  one  gr#at  object,— 4he  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  MeseJah's  kingdom."  8ermon%  tdL  U. 
pp.  »-l6. 

«  On  the  chnmotoflcal  order,  Ae.  of  Uie  pcopheti^  see  VoL  IL  pp. 


When  places  are  mentiooed  as  lyteg  north,  eonth,  enet,  or  weiL  k  s 
generally  to  be  understood  of  their  sitaation  whh  renpect  to  Jodan  '? 
Jerusalem ;  when  the  context  does  not  plainly  reeCrlct  the  nceoe  to  mx^ 
other  place.  For  hisiance,  Egypt  and  Arabia  are  every  where  caUed  il< 
land  of  the  sooth,  because  they  are  situsted  to  the  aoath  oi  JcTtBaai-B : 
thus  in  Daniel  (ch.  zL)  the  king  eftke  toutk  signifies  the  kin«  of  £c7,x 
and  the  king  of  ike  nerth,  the  monarch  of  Syria.  The  eea  m  often  pc:  m 
the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  beiiM  to  the  west  of  Judsen :  by  tbe  es'^t, 
the  prophele  often  mean  the  land  of  Jndca,  and  sometimea  the  creai  c«  *- 
tinent  of  aU  Asia  aod  Africa,  to  which  they  had  aoceoe  br  tnadf;  aad  bw 
the  it.'et  of  Ike  sea,  they  understood  the  places  to  which  they  aaOed.  p^- 
ticulariy  all  Europe,  and  probably  the  isluds  and  aeaconele  of  Uk  M.4- 
lerranean.  The  appellation  of  tea  is  also  given  to  the  creef  liverB  Sat 
and  Euphrates,  which,  oversowing  their  banks,  sppear  Ike  onnll  eese  .t 

freat  lakes.  The  Egyptian  Sea,  with  its  seven  ttreoMtm^  mc^ntioBed  ■ 
•a.  xi.  15.  is  the  Nile  wkh  its  seven  mouths:  the  eea,  mcnttcMied  in  Is. 
xxvii.  1.  and  Jer.  li.  36.  ia  the  Euphrates ;  aod  the  deeert  of  the  tf^n 
Isa.  xxi.  1.  is  the  country  of  Babylon,  watered  by  that  river,  in  like  umb- 
ner,  the  Jewish  people  are  descnbed  by  several  particular  nppelhxioiai, 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Jerobomn :  thoa,  the  vet. 
tribes,  being  distinct  from  the  other  two,  and  subject  to  n  (filTerent  fcea^ 
until  ine  time  of  the  Assvrian  c^Kivit^,  are  reapectivdy  called  Samane. 
Epkraim^  and  Jotepk;  becaoae  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  waa  mamiti 
in  the  allotment  of  the  j,  •■  -  -  •  • 
the  m 
Ixxxi. 


he  allotment  of  tne  tribe  of  Epkraim,  who  was  the  aon  of  Joseph.  -•«« 
t  metropolis  of  the  kings  of  taraeL    Compare  laa.  vii.  2.  &  S»  9.    Pasl 
xi.  &  Hue.  vil.  II.  Amoa  v.  16.  and  vL  6.    lliey  were  aloo  called  Isnri 
and  Jacob,  because  they  formed  the  greater  port  of  Israel's  or  J«coh  • 
posterity.    The  other  two  tribes  of  Judah  sa '  "     *      '  -   ■  ■ 


I  sad  Benjamin  are  caBed  i^ 


<e  of  DaHdj  Jemtatem,  or  Si0m  (tan.  «ii.  IZ, 
Isa.  tti.  &X  oecanse  thoee  two  tribes  adbetvd 


posterity. 

kingdom  o/Judak,  the"  i 

aod  xL  2.  Pml.  cxxvi.  I.  and  Isa.  tti.  &X  < 

to  the  Ikmilv  of  David,  from  whose  pcMterity  their  kinga  apmm^  aod  the 

capital  of  their  dominions  was  Jerusalem,  within  whose  precmcts  wm 

Mount  S»n.    After  their  return,  however,  from  the  Rabylooiah  capfnkr, 

the  names  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  promiscuously  applied  to  ail  the  de«cn<d> 

ants  of  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  native  cooistnr. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the  prnpheta*  Haijgai,  Zechanah,  lod 

Blalachi,  who  all  flourished  after  that  event    In  additJoo  lo  the  atMatbons 


Propheciee,  are  both  paiticulariy  valuable  Ibr  the  lUmtr 
preaiclions  which  they  have  reraedively  drawn  froii 
In  the  Historical  and  Oeographksal  Index,  at  the  end  of 


and  names  of  places,  whatever  relates  to  the  history  of  those  times  mea 
be  asceriained,  as  fiir  as  is  practicable,  by  consulting  not  only  the  hisiorv 
cal  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Josephns  (whose  statenKsa 
must  sometimea  be  taken  with  great  caution,  as  he  has  not  olirays  rr\oie4 
the  sacred  history  with  fldelityX  but  also  by  comparinf  the  narraDves  «f 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  profane  historians,  vrho  have 
written  on  the  aflUra  of  the  Chaldieans.  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Tyria2& 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  other  Oriental  nations,  with  whom  the  poster  7 
of  Jacob  had  any  intercourse.  Quotationa  from  these  writers  may  be  sf^ 
in  all  the  larger  coounentaries  on  the  Bible.  Dr.  Prideau.x'8  CoooerrH« 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  Bishop  Newton's  Disserlsiions  od  th^ 

" •  *     '  "'^    -"    "-iMtnatlBOSoftbeMfrwl 

from  piofime  smhon. 
_    .  I  of  the  second  volume 

of  this  work,  under  the  articles  Assyria,  Bahylam,  Egypt,  Media,  and 
Pertia,  we  have  given  an  Abstract  of  the  Profcne  History  or  the  East,  fras 
the  time  of  SokNnon  unUl  the  Babykmiah  Captivity,  to  iacjlilate  the  bean 
underatanding  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  deecrtbed  In  the  wntii^s  of 
the  prophets. 

(3.)  ^f  the  prophets  treat  not  only  ofpaet  Irantaciient  end 
pretent  occurrenceo,  but  alto  foretell  future  roenta^  in  mrder 
to  underttand  them,  we  mutt  diligenily  centuU  the  hUteriet  s/ 
the  following  agety  both  tacred  and  profane,  and  carefit^ 
tee  whether  we  can  trace  in  them  the  fuijihment  ef  any  prv' 
pheey. 

The  event  Is  the  best  Interpreter  of  apredlctton:  tfile  loqairy  Into  his- 
tory, however,  demanda  not  onlv  great  labour,  but  also  great  indaauy  aed 
equal  Judgment,  in  order  that  the  events  may  be  referred  to  those  pro- 
phecies with  wiiich  they  harmonise.  These  eventa  most  not  be  fiu--leirb<HJ ; 
nor  can  they  always  be  ascertained,  because  the  circnmoiancea  alludrd 
to  by  the  prc^hets  are  often  unknown  to  ua,  being  yet  ftitnre.  Hence  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  propheta,  especially  of  the  book  of  Reveisikn, 
is  not  only  not  understood,  but  cannot  at  preaent  be  comprobended.  Some 
conjectures,  perhaps,  may  be  oflisred :  but  these  should  be  advanced  with 
caution  as  flir  as  thev  throw  light  upon  prophecy ;  and  where  thie  is  was! 
Ingt  we  must  withhold  our  assent  from  such  conjeeturee. 

(4.)  The  werdt  and  phratet  of  a  prephecy  wtutt  be  ex- 
plained, where  they  are  obtcure :  if  they  be  very  intricate, 
every  tingle  word  thould  be  expeundeds  and,  if  the  eente  be 
involved  in  metaphorical  and  emblematical  exprettient  {at 
very  frequently  it  the  caee),  thete  mutt  be  explained  according 
to  the  prineiplet  already  laid  dewn. 

No  strained  or  fhr.fetched  Interpreiatton,  therefore,  shook]  be  acknined; 
and  that  sense  of  any  word  or  phrase  le  always  to  be  preferred,  which  ii 
the  cleareat  and  most  precise. 


(5.)  Similar  prepheciet  of  the  tame  event  muet  be  cartfitBn 
compared,  in  order  te  elucidate  mere  clearly  the  eente  of  tkt 
eacred  predictient. 
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For  instance,  after  baving  ascertained  the  subject  of  the  prophet's  dis- 
course and  the  sense  of  the  words,  Isa.  liii.  5.  (f/e  teat  wounded,  Uterallv 
pierced  through,  for  our  tranaffressionsX  may  be  compared  with  Psal. 
xxii.  IGxThey  pierced  my  handt  and  my  feeOt  and  with  Zech.  zU.  10.  (7%ey 
ahaU  i4H>k  on  me  whom  they  have  pierced).  In  thus  paralleiing  the  prophe- 
cies, regard  must  be  had  to  the  predictions  of  former  prophets,  which  are 
soiAetiines  repeated  with  abridgment,  or  more  distinctlj  explained  bj 
otbWru;  and  also  to  the  predictions  of  ratee^uen/  prophets,  who  sometimes 
repeat,  with  greater  clearness  and  precisioo,  former  prophecies,  which 
tuui  been  taiore  obscurely  announced. 

II.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophett,  great  attention 
mhould  be  paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly  figuriUive, 
and  particularly  abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hyperbolical 
ejcpressions. 

By  images  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  the  prophets  often  under- 
at&iid  something  in  the  world  politic.  Thus,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and 
heavenly  bodies,  denote  icings,  queens,  rulers,  and  persons  in  great  power ; 
and  the  increase  of  splendour  in  those  luminaries  denotes  increase  of  pros- 
perity, as  in  Isa.  xxx.  26.  and  Ix.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  their  darkening, 
setting,  or  tailing,  signifies  a  reverse  of  fortune,  or  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  potentate  or  kingdom  to  which  they  refer.  In  this  manner  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  denounced  the  dhrine  judgments  on  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii.  10. 13.), 
and  on  Idiimffia  (xxxiv.  4—6.);  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem. 
CJer.  iv.  23,  iM.)  The  destruction  of  Egypt  is  predicted  in  similar  terms 
by  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  7,  a) ;  and  also  the  temble  judgments  that  would  befall 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  by  JoeL  (il.  2&— 31.)    And  Jepus  Christ  himself  em- 

Eloyed  the  same  phraseology  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
y  the  Romans.  (MaU.  xxiv.  29.) 

In  further  illustration  of  this  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  propheti- 
cal writings  contain  numerous  figures  and  simiUtudes  that  appear  strange 
to  our  habits  and  modes  of  thinking ;  but  which  in  their  times  were  per- 
fectly familiar.  These  figures  and  similitudes,  therefore,  must  not  be 
interpreted  according  to  our  notions  of  things,  but  sgreeably  to  the  genius 
of  Oriental  writing :  for  instance,  very  numerous  metaphors  are  taken  from 

Sgriculture  and  the  pastoral  life,  which  were  common  pursuits  among  the 
ews,  some  of  the  prophets  themselves  having  been  herdsmen  or  shep- 
herds. However  humole  such  employments  mav  appear  to  us,  they  were 
not  accounted  servile  at  the  time  the  prophets  flourished.  Other  repre- 
sentations of  events,  which  were  to  come  to  pass  under  the  New  Testament 
dispensation,  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  the 
conversion  of  Egy^  to  the  Gospel  Is  foretold  (Isa.  xiz.  19. 21.)  by  setting 
up  an  aUar,  and mering sacrifice  to  the  Lord;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  in  general  (BfaL  i.  11.)  by  the  ofTering  up  of  incense.  The  service 
of  God  under  the  Gospel  is  set  forth  (Zech.  zlv.  16.)  by  going  up  to  Jerur 
malem,  and  keeping  the  feast  qf  tabernacles  there  ;  and  the  abundant  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  In  the  miraculous  gifts  which  attended  the  preach- 
Ing  of  the  Gospel,  is  represented  (Joel  ii.  ISL)  by  prophesying,  and  dream- 
ing- dreams,  andseeing  visions.  In  this  passage  the  prophet  did  not  intend 
to  say,  that  these  things  should  literally  and  actually  take  place  under  the 
Christian  dispensation :  but,  in  order  that  his  meaning  might  be  the  better 
understood  hj  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  expressed  the  abundant 
.  measure  of  gifts  and  Gospel  light  by  images  drawn  from  those  privileges 
which  were  at  that  time  most  highly  valued  by  the  Jews. 

Although  the  prophets  thus  frequently  employ  wM'ds  in  a  figurative  or 
nietaphorical  meaning,  vet  we  ought  not,  without  necessity,  to  depart  from 
the  primitive  sense  of  (heir  expressions ;  and  that  necessity  exists,  only 
when  the  plain  and  original  sense  is  less  proper,  as  well  as  less  suitable  to 
the  subject  and  conte^  or  contrary  to  other  psssages  of  Scripture.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  we  must  carefully  assign  to  each  prophetical  symbol  its 
proper  and  definite  meaohig,  and  never  vary  from  that  meaning. 

in.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  first 
composed  in  verse^  and  still  retains  much  of  the  air  and  cast 
of  the  original,  an  attention  to  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  to 
thai  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one 
Une  or  couplet  so  frequently  corresponds  with  another,  wiUfre' 
guently  lead  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages  /  one  Une  of  a 
couplet,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  being  generally  a  commentary 
on  the  other* 

Of  this  rule  we  have  ati  example  in  Isa.  zxxiv.  6. 

The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  fdumaea. 

Here  the  metaphor  in  the  first  verse  is  expressed  in  the  same  terms  in 
the  next :  the  sacrifice  in  Bozrah  means  the  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of 
Idumsea,  of  which  Bozrah  was  the  capital.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Isa. 
xliv.  3.  and  Ixi.  10,  and  in  Micah  vi.  6.  in  which  the  parallelism  is  more  ex- 
tended. Concerning  the  nature  of  Prophetic  Poesy,  see  P.  380.  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

IV .  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  more 
general  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  represented, 
as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers :  but  in  such  pas^ 
sages  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally. 

Thus,  in  Joel  iii.  4.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  all  the  coast  of  Palestine,  are 

Sut,  by  way  of  poetical  description,  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jews ;  and 
le  GreAlcs  and  Sabieans  ibr  distant  nations.  In  like  manner  the  prophet 
Amos  (ch.  ix.  12.X  when  speaking  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  mentions  (Ae 
remnant  ofEdom,  or  the  Idum^sans. 

V.  It^is  usual  with  the  prophets  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
a  great  variety  of  expressions  /  whence  they  abound  in  ampU' 
fications,  each  rising  above  the  other  in  strength  and  beauty. 

For  instance,  when  describing  drought  or  fsmine,  they  accumulate 
together  numerous  epithets,  to  represent  the  sorrow  that  would  accompany 
thoeie  calamities :  on  the  other  hand  when  delineating  plenty,  they  portray, 
in  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  the  joy  of  the  people  possessed  of  abun- 
dance of  grain ;  and  in  like  manner  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of 
peace,  the  misery  of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  are 
contrasted  with  numerous  illustratioos.  It  were  unnecessary  to  cite  exam- 
ples, as  we  can  scarcely  open  a  single  page  of  the  prophetic  writings  with- 
out seeing  instances ;  but  in  reading  such  passsges  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed 
Jiat  each  individoal  phxue  poascsies  a  distinct  and  peculiar  sense. 


YI.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
prophetic  writings  i  for  they  frequently  resume  topics  of  which 
they  have  formerly  treated,  after  other  subjects  have  intervened^ 
and  again  discuss  them, 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  may,  in  particular,  be  cited  as  instances  of  thie 
abruptness  of  style,  who  spoke  or  varioua  things  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  8pirit,and  as  occasion  required ;  and  whose  discourses,  being  first 
dispersed,  were  afterwards  collected  together  without  regard  to  the  order 
of  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  mention  oi  particular  mercies  promised  to,  or 
of  judgments  denounced  against,  the  people  of  God,  the  prophets  some- 
times break  forth  into  sublime  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah :  these 
digressions  appear  extremely  abrupt  and  incoherent  to  those  who  do  not 
consider  how  seasonable  the  mention  of  Christ  may  be,  in  conjunction 
vriih  that  of  the  mercies  of  God(of  which  he  is  the  foundation  and  pinnacle, 
the  ground  and  consummation),  and  with  the  tlireats  of  the  judgments  of 
God,  in  which  he  was  his  people's  grand  consolation.*  A  careful  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  plan  and  distriDution  of  the  different  prophetical  books 
will  always  enable  the  diligent  reader  to  trace  the  arrangement  and  scone 
of  the  respective  prophecies.  Where,  indeed,  a  new  prediction  or  dis- 
course is  distinguishea  from  a  former  one  by  a  new  title,  as  in  Hacgai  1. 1. 
and  ii.  10.  20.,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  trace  such  an  arrangement  and  scope: 
but  where  the  prophets  do  not  introduce  any  new  titles  (Hosea  for  instance) 
it  becomes  very  difficult  Vitringa  has  laid  it  down  as  a  canon,*  that  in  eon- 
tinned  predictions,  which  are  not  distinguished  one  from  another  by  titles 
or  inscriptions,  we  should  carefully  attend  both  to  the  beginning  and  ena 
of  the  prophetic  sermon,  as  well  as  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  prophetic  vision  is  fixed,  and  to  the  period  in  which  it  ends. 
This  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  sermons  or  discourses  of  Isaiah,  in  the  forty- 
first  and  following  chapters  of  his  prophecy. 

It'  is,  however,  probable  that  those  prophecies— whose  terminus  h  quo 
(jf  ~-^-Tr—r'f»8  the  l>eginning  of  the  tUne  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  termi- 
nuA  tui  ipuui  the  end  of  that  time— give  a  narration  of  the  principal  events 
tliBi  shall  bp&ll  the  church  in  a  continued  series,  unless  any  thing  intervene 
vttjtcti  niaj  require  us  to  go  back  to  former  times.  Upon  this  foundation 
dr-iiDni]a  ihr  interpretation  of  Isa.  liv.  1.  to  be  22.  The  commencement  of 
ttiii*  iiroptipcy  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  be^nnmg  of  Messiah's  king- 
^ij\ :  the  [<?rm  or  end  (alls  upon  the  most  flourishing  state  of  that  kingdom, 
vh.  1 1  i  rj  h  i  s  r  n  fnUow  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  vindication  or 
tikti  otUioted  church ;  which  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  state 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  described  hi  Isa.  lix.  19—21.  and  Ix.  thronghoot. 

yn.  T7te  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenseSf 
sometimes  speaking  in  their  own  persons,  at  other  times  repre* 
senHng  God,  his  people,  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speak^ 
ing,  and  without  noticing  the  change  of  person  ;  sometimes 
taking  things  past  or  present  for  things  future,  to  denote  Ihe 
certainty  of  the  events. 

Of  this  observation  we  have  a  sijmal  instance  in  that  very  obscure  pre- 
diction contained  in  Isa.  xxi.  11, 12.  which,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth's 
translation,  is  as  follows  :— 

THB  OaaCLB  CONCSRNING  DUMAH. 

A  voice  crieth  unto  me  fronfSeir : 

Watchman,  what  from  the  nitht  1 

Wstchman,  what  from  the  night  1 

The  watchman  replieth : 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night 

If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye :  come  again. 
This  prophecy,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
uttered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  the  expression,  is  very  obscure  : 
but  if  we  observe  the  transitions,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the 

fierson  speaking  and  the  person  spoken  to,  we  shall  be  able  to  apprehend 
ts  general  import  It  expresses  the  inquiries,  made  of  a  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah by  a  people  who  were  in  a  very  distressed  end  hazardous  condition, 
concerning  the  &tes  which  awaited  them.  The  Edomites  as  well  as  the 
Jews  were  subdued  by  the  Babylonians.  They  anxiously  inquire  of  the 
prophet,  how  long  their  subjection  is  to  last.  He  intimates  that  the  Jews 
should  be  delivered  from  captivity,  but  not  the  Edomites.  The  transition 
being  thus  observed,  the  obscurity  disappears. 

Isa.  ix.  6.,  liii.  throughout,  Ixiii.  throughout,  Zech.  ix.  9.  and  Rev.  xviii.  2. 
(to  mention  no  other  instsncesX  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  past  or  present,  in  order  to  denote  the  certainty  of  things 
yet  future :  attention  to  the  scope  and  context  of  the  prophetic  discourse 
will  here  also,  as  hi  the  preceding  rule,  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  the 
various  transitions  with  sufilcient  accuracy.* 

It  mav  here  be  further  observed,  that,  in  the  computation  of  time,  a  day 
is  used  by  the  prophet  to  denote  a  year;  &week,  seven  years;  and  that 
when  they  speak  of  the  laUer.  or  last  days,  they  invariablV  mean  the  days 
of  the  Messiah,  or  the  time  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  expression, 
that  day,  often  means  the  same  time,  and  always  some  period  at  a  disUnce. 

VIII.  When  the  prophets  received  a  commission  to  declare 
any  thing,  the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  they  had 
been  appointed  to  do  it  themselves. 

This  remark  has,  in  substance,  been  already  made.  It  is  in- 
troduced again,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.  One  or  two  additional  examples  will  show  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  it  in  interpreting  the  predictions  of  the 
Sacred  Writuigs. 

1  Boyle  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  ZTl. 

*  Typus  Doctrine  Propbeticn,  p.  179. 

>  This  change  of  tense,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  predic- 
tions of  future  events :  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  prophets  to  represent 
duties  as  performed  which  ought  to  be  done :  Thus,  in  Mai.  i.  o.  A  son 
honours  (ought  to  honour)  his  father.  But  it  is  more  firequentlv  employed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  express  both  our  Christian  privl- 
leges,  and  the  duties  to  which  they  oblige  us.  Thus,  Matt  v.  13. :—  Ye  are 
(ought  to  be)  the  salt  qf  the  earth.  Rom.  ii.  4.  Thegoodntes  of  God  leadetk 
(ouitht  to  lead)  thee  to  repentance.  2  Cor.  Hi.  18.  We  all  with  openfacf  be- 
holding (enjoying  the  means  of  beholding)  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  are  (ought  to  be)  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory. 
Similar  instances  may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii.  3.  Heb.  xiii.  14.  1  Pet. 
i.  6.  I  John  ii.  15.  IH.  9.  and  v.  4.  la  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Y/HU 
ings,  f  274.    (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  voL  Ui.  p.  211.) 
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Tbur  when  Italah  «u  teat  to  ten  th«  Jawis  Uiat  th«lr  h«art  would  be- 
couie  hit,  and  iheir  eara  heavy,  and  that  thej  would  be  (ullty  of  ahuttiDg 
their  eyea,  ao  aa  not  to  understand  and  betlere  the  truth,  the  meaaage  la 
thua  expreased :— Go  and  leii  tkit  peopkj  hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand 
iMl,  and  eefve  indeed^  but  perceive  not.  Thia  impliea.  that  the  j  would  not 
euiploj  the  taculiiea  which  they  poaaeaaed,  ao  aa  to  underatand  and  believe 
the  Ooa|iel.  The  reaaon  of  this  fa  aaalgned  .—Make  the  heart  of  thie  peo- 
ple/ttt,  and  make  their  eare  heavy,  and  ehut  their  eyee,  leet  they  »ee  with 
tkew  eyee,  and  hear  with  their  eare.  and  underetandwith  their  heart,  and 
oenvert^  and  be  healed.  (laa.  vi  9, 10.)  Thla  ia  merely  a  prediction  of  what 
they  would  do ;  for  when  this  prophede  declaration  was  accomplished,  the 
flaTkHir  quoted  the  paasage.  and  expreased  its  genuine  aenae :— M  them  i» 
fuyUied  the  prophecy  ofBeaiae,  which  eaith:  /br  thiepeopie'e  heart  ie 
waxed  greee^  and  their  ears  are  duU  of  hearing,  and  their  eyee  they  have 
timed;  leet  at  any  time  they  thoutd  eee  with  thar  eyee,  and  hear  with  their 
earOy  and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted^  and 
I  skomld  heai  them,  (Matt  xiil.  16.)  Thla  condition  ia  atill  more  exrphciUy 
■tated  in  John  III.  19.  .—This  is  the  condemnation,  that  Ughi  is  come  into  the 
worlds  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  tigh*,  because  their  deeds  were 
sviL  #V  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  lifhty  neither  eometh  to  the 
tight,  test  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  The  Lord  said  to  Jeremiah,  I  have 
fMil  my  words  in  thy  mouth ;  see,  I  have  thia  day  set  thee  over  the  nations. 
So  root  out  and  topuM  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  build^ 
and  to  plant.  (Jer.  1.  10.)  The  meaning  of  this  meaaage  ia,  that  the  pro- 
phet waa  appointed  to  declare  to  the  nations,  that  they  should  be  rooted 
•ut,  pulled  down,  and  deatroyed,  and  that  othera  would  be  planted  In  their 
•lace,  and  built  up.  When  Ezekiei  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Ood  of  brael, 
Re  obsenres,  that  it  was  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  vision  which 
tsaw  when  I  came  to  dbbtrot  thb  city.  (Esek.  xliii.  3.)  That  ia,  when  he 
eame  to  propheay  that  the  city  ahould  be  destroyed. 

IX.  At  tymhalic  actians  and  prophetic  wn9n»  grtatly  retem^ 
hie  parahUs,  and  -were  employed  far  the  tame  purpoee,  viz, 
Wiore  powerfully  <#  instruct  and  engage  the  attentien  ef  the 
people,  they  tmut  be  interpreted  m  the  eame  manner  ae  pa- 
rabies,^ 

We  moat  therefore  chieflv  conakler  the  woop9  and  deaign  of  mich  ayiD- 
bolic  actioaa  aad  prophetic  viaiona,  without  attempting  loo  minute  an  expl»> 
■atlna  of  all  the  poetical  Images  and  ficurea  with  which  the  aacred  writer* 
•domed  their  style.  For  iaatance,  in  Zech.  i.  7^11.,  it  ia  not  oeeeaaanr  to 
faiqulre  what  ia  meant  by  the  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  andstasming 
msnoKf  the  myrtle  trees:  this  Tiaion  represents  so  many  angela  returning 
probably  from  the  kingdoms  over  wtucti  they  presided,  to  give  to  Jehovah 
an  account  of  their  expedition  and  ministry.  The  horse,  it  haa  b^eo  con- 
jectured, denote  their  power  and  celerity ;  and  the  different  colours  the 
difference  of  their  ministries.  The  scope  of  the  vision,  however,  is  sufR- 
•ientlv  plain :  the  angels  tell  that  all  the  eaith  waa  sitting  still  and  at  rest ; 
the  Persian  empire  and  other  nations  connected  witli  Judea  enjoying 
peace  at  that  time,  though  the  Jews  continued  in  an  uoaettled  state.* 


may  he  partly  e^Ueahle  te  mm,  and  partly  It  another,  and  ii 
is  not  atmayt  eaey  te  mark  the  trantitione.  fVhai  haa  not  been 
fulfiUed  m  the  first,  we  mmt  apply  te  the  seconds  and  what 
has  already  been  fUf^lled,  may  often  be  considered  as  typical  ef 
what  remains  te  be  accempUthed, 

The  double  aenae  of  prophecy  haa  been  oppoaed  with  much  faigenuifj 
by  Mr.  Whiston,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  Dr.  Benaoo,  In  this  country,  and  by  father 
Balthus  in  Prance,  aa  well  aa  by  moat  of  the  German  theologians,  who 
severally  contend  that  the  ancient  prophedea  eoatain  only  one  sense :  but, 
that  the  rule  above  ataied  is  correct,  we  sfiprebeod  will  appear  from  tAe 
foUowInc  remarks  and  illustrations  :— 

L  "  'niroaghoat  the  whole  of  prophetteal  fletlptmpe,  a  time  of  retribotioa 
and  of  venceaAce  on  God'a  enemiea  ia  announced.  It  ia  called  '  the  day 
of  the  Lord,'  '  the  day  of  wrath  and  slaughter ;  iifthe  LoriPs  anger ^  risi- 
taHon,  amdjudgment ;'  *  the  great  day,*  and  *  the  last  day.*  At  the  same 
tfane  it  ino  be  obeerred,  that  thla  kind  of  deacripdon,  and  the  same  ex- 

ereaidoDSt  which  are  uaed  to  represent  this  great  daT  are  alao  employed 
y  the  propketa  to  deacribe  the  nil  and  puniamnent  of  particular  atalea  and 
empires:  of  Babykm,  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xin.);  of  Egypt,  by  Exekiel  (ch.  rxx 
ii— 4.  and  xxxil.  7, 8.);  of  Jeruaalem,  by  JeremkiEL  Joel,  and  by  our  Lord 
(Matt  xxiv.) :  and  in  many  of  theae  propheciea,  the  deaeriptlon  of  the  ca- 
lamity, which  ia  to  fiiU  on  any  particular  state  or  nation,  ia  so  blended  and 
intermixed  with  that  fewcro/ destructioD,  which,  faLthe  final  days  of  ven- 
geance, will  invade  all  the  inhabitams  of  the  earth,  that  the  indnstry  and 
akill  of  our  ableat  interpretera  have  been  scarcely  equal  to  aeparaie  and 
aasort  them.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  by  judiciona  ittvines,  that  theae 
partial  pn^hecies  and  particular  Inslaneea  of  the  divine  vengeance,  wboae 
accomplishment  we  know  to  have  taken  place,  are  presented  to  na  as  types, 
certain  tokena,  and  foreninnera  of  aome  greater  eventa  which  are  alw 
diack>aed  in  them.  To  the  dreadAjl  time  of  universal  vengeance,  they  all 
appear  to  look  forward,  beyond  their  first  and  more  immediate  object 
Little,  indeed,  can  we  doubt  that  each  la  to  be  considered  the  use  and  ap- 
plieatioa  of  theae  pn^edea,  aiDce  we  aee  them  thus  applied  by  our  Lord 
and  hia  apoMlea."* 

2.  The  aecond  paalm  la  prlmarllr  aa  lnaofforatkNi  hymn,  compoaed  by 
David,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  wnen  crowned  with  victory,  aad  pteced 
triumphant  on  the  aacred  hlB  of  Sion.  But  In  Acts  It.  2B.  the  Inspired 
anoadea  with  one  voice  declare  k  te  be  deacriptlv«  of  die  exaltation  or  the 
Iteaaiah,  and  of  the  opposition  ralaed  agalnat  tne  Ooopei,  both  by  Jevra  and 
Gentiles.— The  lauer  part  of  the  aixteenth  paala  ia  spoken  of  DsTid's  per- 
son, and  la,  unquestionably.  In  ha  first  and  Immediate  aenae,  to  be  under- 
atood  of  him,  and  of  his  hope  of  rising  after  death  to  an  endleaa  life :  but 
it  is  equally  clear  from  Acts  Ii.  25-^1.  that  it  was  spoken  of  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  who  was  typified  by  that  king  and  prophet.  The  twenty  second 
paalm,«  though  primarily  intended  of  David  when  he  was  in  great  c&rtrem 
and  foraaken  by  God,  is  vet,  aecondarily  and  mystically,  to  he  understood 
of  our  'blessed  Saviour  during  his  paaaion  upon  the  croea ;  and  ao  ii  is 
applied  by  himaelf.  (Matt,  xxvli.  46.)  And  it  ia  furiher  obserrable,  tha 
other  passages  of  this  psalm  (v.  8.  16.  IBX  are  noticed  by  the  eTangrh^ 
aa  being  fulfilled  at  that  time  (Matt,  xxvii.  36.  43.);  now  it  ia  certain  that 
they  could  not  be  ftilfilled  unless  they  had  been  intended'in  this  mystenoua 
sense  of  Jesus  Christ  The  forty-finh  psalm  is*  in  the  original,  a  song  qf 
loves,  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  king  8ok>mon  and  the  king  of 
Egypt's  daughter :  but  from  Heb.  I.  8.  we  are  assured  that  it  ia  addreased  to 
Clirist ;  end,  therefore,  in  a  remote  and  spiritual  senae,  it  celebrates  the 
majesty  and  gk>ry  of  his  kingdom,  hia  myatlcal  union  with  his  church,  and 
the  admirable  beneflta  that  would  be  conferred  upon  her  In  the  times  of 
theGoapeL 

It  would  be  no  diflkult  tMk  to  tddaoe  mmnj  other  paalma  in 
which  the  doable  aenae  ie  meet  dearly  to  be  diseened  :*  but  we 
■hall  proceed  to  cite  a  few  ioatanoea  fimm  the  writingo  of  the 
prophets. 

(I.)  laa.  ^.  14.^n  the  primary  bat  lower  aenae  of  tfila  prophecy,  the 
aign  given  waa  to  aaaore  Ahas  that  the  land  of  Jodca  would  speedily  be 
delivered  from  the  kings  of  flamaria  and  Damascus,  by  whom  it  waa 
invaded.  But  the  Introduction  of  the  prophecy,  the  aingular  atresa  laid 
upon  it,  and  the  exact  aenae  of  the  terma  In  which  h  was  expressed,  make 
it  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  it  had  another  and  more  impoctaat  por* 
pose ;  and  the  event  haa  clearly  proved  that  the  sign  given  bad,  second- 

•  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  172,  173.  One  of  the  roost 
remarkable  of  theae  prophecies^  he  obaervea,  is  that  splendid  one  of  Isaiah, 
ch.  xxxiv. ;  the  importance  and  unlveraality  of  whlcli  ie  to  be  collected 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  introduced :  **AU  nations  and  people,  the 
world  and  all  things  in  it,**  are  summoned  to  the  audience.  It  repreaents 
"  the  day  qf  the  Lord's  vengeance^**  and  the  year  of  the  reeom^eiue*  for 
the  controversy  of  Sion  (ver.  8.)  *,  it  deacenda  on  all  nationo  and  their 
armies,  (ver.  2.)  The  imagea  of  wrathful  vengeance  and  utter  diaaolutioa 
,         ,  ''ji^L'^         «ii'  1  .    J  I  are  the  aame  which  are  presented  under  the  sixth  seal  in  the  Rerelatio*  of 

place  by  aocident,  or  being  foretold  by  some  happy  coniec-    at  John.  (vL  la— 17.)    The  hoata  of  heaven  are.dlasolved ;  the  heavens  are 

« —  *u: u^  J^»^   u-  -L — : —  au *  j'^j roUed  together  aa  a  acroll  of  parchment;  the  aturs  foil  like  a  leaf  from  a 

vine,  or  a  fif  fVt»m  its  tree.  And  yet  Idumaa  is  mentk»ned  by  the  prophet 
aa  the  particular  object  of  vengeance :  such  aeema  to  be  the  typical  com- 
pletion and  primary  appUcatlon  of  thia  prophecy ;  but  It  haa  evidently  a 
more  snbUme  and  future  proapect,  and  in  thia  aenae  the  whole  world  la  iu 
object ;  and  uaing  the'  aame  aymbola  and  figurative  expreaaiooa  with  the 
propbecv  of  the  alxth  aeal,  wuh  those  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and, 
above  all,  the  rixteenth  chaptera  of  the  Apooalypae,  and  with  othera  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teatamenta,  it  must,  with  them,  be  finaUy  referred  to  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord'a  vengeance  for  its  perfect  complethia.'*  Ibid, 
p.  174. 

«  Dr.  Randolph  haa  a  beautiful  expoeliion  of  thla  peahn  at  the  end  of  voL 
t.  of  hia  View  of  Chrlat's  Ministry,  pp.  08—615. 

«  Bishop  Home,  hi  the  jHrefoee  to  Ma  admirable  commentary  on  the 
Paalma,  haa  noticed  a  conaiderabie  number  of  thoee  divine  odea,  which 
bear  a  double  meaning,  the  proprietv  of  which  he  haa  folly  vindicated. 
Worka,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  x.— xx.  See  also  Dr.  Aptborpe'a  Warbuitonlan  **Di»> 
eonrsea  on  Prophecy,"  voL  L  pp.  77— 8B. ;  aad  Dr.  Narea'a  Warburtoniaa 
Lecturea,  entitled  "  A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophe> 
cies  relating  to  the  Chriatian  Church,*'  pp.  IS6— 168.  17<L  177.  Ahnoet  the 
whole  of  the  Paalma  are  applied  by  Biabop  Horaley  to  the  Meeaiah,  in  hia 
"  Book  of  Paalma  tranalated  from  the  Hebrew,"  2  vola.  8vo.  Bat  Biahop 
Marsh  haa  endeavoured  to  ahow  that  there  are  no  double  meanlage.  or,  aa 
he  terms  them,  ssesndary  senses,  In  prophecy.  Leotorea  on  Dtrinityt 
pen  iv.  leet  ZL 


SECTION  n, 

OBSBRTATlOiro  ON  THI  ACCOM  PLISHMSNT  Or  PROPHKCT  Ul 
OBMSRAL. 

A  PROPBicT  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can 
prove  that  the  event  has  actuftlly  taken  place,  precisely 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  foretold,  either  from 
•acred  history,  where  that  is  practicable,  or  from  profane 
authors  of  unimpeachable  veracity ;  whose  characters  stand 
•o  hiffh,  that  they  cannot  poasibly  be  suspected  of  having 
forged  any  thing  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  accomplishment. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  prediction  haa  been  fulfilled, 
we  must  first  endeavour  to  find  out  the  general  scheme  of  the 
prophecy  in  question,  bj  a  careful  comparison  of  the  parts 
witn  the  whole,  and  with  corresponding  prophecies,  ooth 
earlier  and  later ;  and  to  classtfv  the  various  tilings  spoken 
of,  lest  the  judgment  be  perplexed  with  a  multitude  of 
leferencea.  And,  secondly,  in  our  deductions  from  the  prc^ 
phectes  thus  arranged,  those  predictions,  and  their  respective 
accomplishments,  are  principally  to  be  selected  and  urged, 
which  chiefljT  tend  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  their  taking 
place  by  accident,  or  beins  foretold  by  some  happy  conjec- 
ture. Now  this  may  be  tione,  by  showing  the  vast  distance 
of  time  between  the  prophecy  and  the  event  foretold ;  the 
agrttment  of  very  many,  even  of  the  minutest  circumstances, 
•o  that,  when  completed,  the  description  determinately  applies 
to  the  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  tiependenee  ofctetiona  upon  the 
VDoertain  will  of  man,  or  upon  opportunity  presenting  itself: 
for  aU  these  things  are  of  such  a  natore,  that  no  unassisted 
human  intellect  either  can  or  could  possibly  foresee  them. 
These  twogeneral  observationa  being  piemisedj  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  canons  by  which  to  ascertain  the  accom- 
pliahment  of  prophecy. 

L  The  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  dsuble  meaning, 
and  refer  te  dijferent  events,  the  one  near,  the  ether  remete  ; 
ihe  ene  temporal^  the  ether  spiritual  or  perhaps  etemaL  The 
prophets  thus  having  severed  events  in  view,  their  expressions 

t  On  the  conatraetion  of  parabolic  hofuace,  aee  pp.  3S5— 386  of  Ihia 
Ifolnme. 
a  Archblafaop  NawoooM  on  Zeeb.  L  7*11. 
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arily  and  myflticany,  a  respect  to  the  mlraculoas  birth  of  Chriat,  9n4  to  • 
deliverance  murh  more  momentous  than  that  of  Ahaz  firom  hia  then 
present  distressful  situation.^ 

C2.)  laa.  zi.  6.— What  is  here  said  of  the  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  Ac. 
Is  understood  as  having  its  first  cooipletion  in  the  reisn  of  Ilexeldah,  when 

Erofound  peace  was  enjoyed  after  the  troubles  caused  bj  Sennacherib ;  but 
H  second  and  full  completion  is  under  the  Gospel,  whose  power  in  chang- 
ing the  hearts,  tempers,  and  lives  of  the  worst  of  men,  is  liere  foretold  and 
described  by  a  singularly  beautiful  assemblage  of  imsges.  Of  this  blessed 
power  there  has,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  been  a  cloud  of  witnesses ; 
alchousb  its  most  glorious  era,  predicted  in  this  passage,  may  not  yet  be 
arriv(»d.  The  latter  part  of  the  same  chapter,  in  which  there  are  many 
beautiful  allusions  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  seems  to  refer  principally  to 
the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions,  snd  to 
that  happy  period  when  they  and  the  Gentiles  shall  stand  together  under 
the  banner  of  Jesus,  and  unite  their  seal  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  king- 
dom. This  is  a  favourite  theme  with  Isaiah,  who  is  usually  and  justly  desig- 
nated the  Evangelical  Prophet,  and  who  (cb-  xl)  predicted  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivitjr,  and  their  restoration  to  the  land 
of  Canaan ;— events  which  were  primaniy  and  literally  accomplished,  but 
whicii,  by  the  evangelist  Msuhew  (iil.  3.)  and  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt 
xi.  10.)  are  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  John  tlie  Baptist's  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea ;  and  which,  secondarily  and  spiritually,  foretold  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  infinitely  greater  bondage  of  sin. 


(3.)  Once  more— Hoa  xi.  1.  Out  of  ■Egypt  have  I  caUttd  my  soft.  This 
passage,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  meant  or  God's  delivering  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  but  in  its  secondary  and  mystical  sense,  there  can  be 


no  doubt  that  an  allusion  was  intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  call  of  the 
mOuit  Christ  out  of  the  same  country.  (Matt.  ii.  15.) 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  prophecies  muai  be  taken  in  a 
double  aemej  in  order  to  understand  their  full  import;  and  this 
two-fold  application  of  them,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
is  a  full  authority  for  us  to  consider  and  apply  them  in  a 
similar  way.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  prophecy  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  the  following  rules  nave  been 
laid  down  by  the  celebrated  Yilringa  :* — 

(1.)  That  we  may  attain  an  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  tubject  of  a  predietton,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  all  the 
attributes  and  charactert  which  are  applied  to  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy  :  if  the  subject  be  not  specificaJly  mentioned  by  name, 
It  must  be  discovered  by  its  characteristicB;  of  this  description  are 
many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  particularly  Psalms  ii. 
xxiL  xlv.  Ix.  Isa.  liii.  Zech.  iii.  8.  If  the  subject  be  named,  wc 
must  inquire  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  properly  or  mystically  or 
partly  properly  and  partly  mystically ;  ss  in  Psalm  IxxiL 

(2.)  We  must  not,  however,  depart  from  the  liters!  sense  of 
the  subject,  when  called  by  its  own  proper  name,  if  all  the  attri- 
butes, or  the  principal  and  more  remarkable  ones,  agree  to  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy.  This  rule  will  be  found  of  considerable 
use  in  interpreting  the  prophecies  concerning  Israel,  Judah,  Tyre, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  and  places. 

(3.)  If  the  attributes  by  no  means  agree  with  the  subject 
expressed  in  a  prophecy  by  its  own  name,  we  must  direct  our 
thoughts  to  another  subject  which  corresponds  to  it,  snd  which 
assumes  a  mystic  name,  on  account  of  the  agreement  between 
the  type  and  antitype.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  prophecies 
concerning  Edom  (Isa.  IxiiL  1—6.),  David  (Ezek.  zxxiv.  24 — 
81.J),  and  Elijah.  (Mai.  iv.  6.) 

(4.)  If,  in  prophecies,  the  subject  be  expressed  by  nsme, 
which  may  bear  both  a  proper  and  a  mystical  interpretation,  and 
the  attributes  of  the  prophetic  discourse  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  so 
that  some  of  them  agree  more  strictly  with  the  subject  mystically 
taken,  while  others  are  more  correctly  predicated  of  it  in  a  literal 
and  granunatical  sense ; — in  such  cases,  we  must  take  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  to  be,  not  simple,  but  complex ;  snd  the 
prophet,  actuated  by  divine  illimunation,  expresses  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  designedly  to  be  understood  of  both  senses, 
and  to  intimate  to  the  reader  that  the  mystical  or  allegorical 
sense  is  enveloped  in  the  literal  sense. 

Thos,  many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Babylon,  Edom,  l^pt,  and 
Tyre,  contain  such  august  snd  magnificent  expressions,  ss,  if  taken  pro- 


perly, will  admit  of  a  verv  poor  and  barren  exposition ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  designed  something  more,  and  to 
lead  our  minds  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  ftc.    In  like  manner,  such  grand 


things  are  sometimes  spoken  concerning  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  mention  is  made  of  such  distinguished  blessings 
being  bestowed  upon  them,  ss  necessarily  lead  us  to  look  for  a  further  and 
more  complete  fulfilment  In  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  grace  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  Ctod,  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  Isa.  Iii.  1—8.  and  Jer.  iii.  14—18.,  to  cite  no  other 
examples,  present,  very  striking  illustrations  of  this  remark.  Hence  it 
follows,  that, 

*■  There  Is  a  good  philological  inosfration  of  this  prediction  in  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph's Praelectiones  Theolocicn,  in  vol.  U.  (pp.  446.  etoeq.)  of  his  View  of 
Christ's  Ministry ;  and  an  elaborate  vindication  and  explanation  of  it  in  the 
Abbe  Hook's  Iteligionis  Nataralis  et  Aevelata  Principia,  tom.  U.  pp.  494 
—498. 

•  In  his  Typus  Doctrine  Prophetien,  cap.  U.  Dr.  Apthorpe  has  translsted 
eighteen  of  Vltringa's  canons  (which  are  admirably  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous examples  in  his  valuable  commentary  on  Isaiah)  in  his  Lectures  on 
Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  SO— 106.  Jahn  has  given  several  sddlttonal  samples. 
Introd.  sa  Vet.  FoBdus,  pp.  339-334. 
Vol.  L  3  F 


(5.)  Prophecies  of  a  genersl  natnie  sre  applicable  by  acoom 
modation  to  individuals ;  most  of  the  thmgs,  which  sre  spoken 
of  the  church,  being  equally  applicable  to  her  individual  mem- 
bers. 

(6.)  Prophecies  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit,  and  often  require,  an  extended  sense :  for  instance,  Edom, 
Moab,  or  any  of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  sre  often  put  for 
the  whole ;  what  is  said  of  one  being  generally  applicable  to  the 
rest  And,  in  like  manner,  what  is  said  either  to  or  concerning 
God's  people,  on  sny  particular  occasion,  is  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  ss  lUl,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  have  sn 
interest  in  the  same  prophecies. 

(7.)  In  contmued  prophecies,  which  are  not  distinguished  one 
from  another,  we  should  carefully  attend,  ^rtr,  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  duMourse,  snd,  eecondltf,  to  Uie  epoch  of  time 
which  commences  the  scene  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  the 
term  in  which  it  ends. 

The  Jirtt  observstlon  is  of  principal  use  In  the  discourses  of  Isaiah,  from 
the  fortieth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  boolc.  This  distinction,  often  difficult 
and  somewhat  obscure.  Is  of  great  moment  in  the  interpretalion  of  the 
prophecies,  that  we  may  not  consider  as  a  continued  discourse  what  ought 
to  be  divided  into  several  distinct  topica  The  Itut  part  of  this  csnon  is 
indispensable  in  explaining  the  Psalms  and  Prophetic  Visions.  See  Psal. 
xziv.  1.  Isa.  vi.  1. 

n.  Predicti9nMf  denouncing  judgmente  to  cositf,  do  not  in 
themeetveo  opeak  the  abtolute  futurity  of  the  events  but  only 
declare  what  io  to  be  expected  by  the  peroono  to  tsAsm  they  are 
made,  and  what  will  certainly  come  to  paeo,  unleot  Ood  in  hie 
mercy  interpose  between  the  threatening  and  the  event, 

"So  that  commlnations  do  speak  only  the  debitwn pmuB,  and  the  neces- 
sarr  obligation  to  punishment :  but  therein  God  doth  not  bind  up  himself 
as  be  doth  in  absolute  promises ;  the  reason  is,  because  commlnations 
confer  no  right  to  any,  which  absolute  promises  dcL  and  therefore  Ood  Is 
not  bound  to  necessaiy  performance  of  what  he  threatens.  Indeed  the 
guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment  is  necessary,  where  the  offence  hath  been 
committed,  to  which  the  tlireatening  was  annexed :  but  the  execution  of 
that  punishment  doth  still  depend  upon  God's  arbitrarious  will,  and  there- 
fore he  may  suspend  or  remove  it  upon  serious  sddreases  made  to  himsell 
in  order  to  it  f^r,  since  God  was  pleased  not  to  take  the  present  forfeiture 
of  the  first  grand  transgression,  but  ipade  such  a  relaxation  of  that  penal 
law,  that  conditions  of  pardon  were  admittable,  notwithstanding  sentence 
passed  upon  the  malebctors,  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption  in 
human  nature,  that  God's  forbearance  of  mankind,  notwithstandmg  sin, 


doth  suppose  his  readiness  to  pardon  offenders  upon  their  repentance, 
and,  therefore,  that  all  particular  threatenincs  of  judgment  to  come  do 
suppose  incorrigibleness  in  those  sgainst  whom  they  are  pronounced; 


upon  which  the  foundation  of  hope  is  built,  thst  if  timely  repentance  do 
intervene,  God  wtU  remove  those  judgments  which  are  threatened  against 
them  :"•  of  these  conditional  comminatory  predictions  wo  have  examples 
in  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4—10.),  and  in  leaiah's 
denunciation  of  death  to  HexekJah.  (Isa.  xxxvUi.  1.)  See  also  a  similar 
instance  in  Jer.  zxxvUl.  14—23. 

m.  Predictione  then  expreoo  divine  purpooeo,  when  many 
prophete  in  several  ageo  concur  in  the  oame  prediction. 

"  Because  it  Is  hardly  seen  but  sll  those  tacit  conditions,  which  are  sup- 
posed in  general  promises  or  commlnations,  may  be  altered  in  different 
ages:  but,  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  the  predictions  continue  (he 
same,  it  is  a  stronger  evidence  that  it  Is  some  immuuible  counsel  of  God, 
which  is  expressed  in  those  predictions.  And  in  this  case  one  prediction 
confirms  the  foregoing,  ss  the  Jews  say  of  piophets,  ^  one  prophet  thatm 
hath  the  testimony  qf  another  prophet  w  supposed  to  be  true  r  but  it  must 
be  with  this  supposition,  that  the  other  prophet  was  before  approved  to  be 
a  true  prophet.  Now,  both  these  meet  in  the  prophecies  concerning  our 
Saviour :  for  to  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,  and  in  their  several  ages 
they  had  several  things  revealed  to  them  concerning  him :  and  the  uni- 
formity and  perfect  harmony  of  all  these  several  prophecies  by  persons  at 
so  greet  distance  from  <^ach  other,  and  being  of  several  interests  and 
employments,  and  in  several  placea,  yet  all  giving  light  to  each  other,  and 
exactly  meeting  at  last  in  the  accomplishment,  do  give  us  yet  a  further  and 
clearer  evidence,  that  all  those  several  beams  came  from  the  same  sun, 
when  all  those  scattered  rays  were  at  last  gathered  Into  one  body  again  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  workL"« 


SECTION  in. 

0BSKRYAT10N8  GIT  THI   ACCOMPLISHMKNT  OF  PR0PHKCIK8  COIT- 
CKRNING  THK  I1C881AH  IN  PARTICULAR.' 

1.  Jesus  Christ  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture 
revelaHon,  we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  Prophecies 
concerning  him. 

We  sre  assured  by  Christ  himself  that  the  Scriptures  testify  of  him  (John 
▼.  99.x  end  that  in  Moses,  the  Psalma,  and  Prophets,  there  are  things  con- 
cerning him  (Luke  xxlv.  25—27.  44.) :  further,  we  have  the  declaration  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  that  to  him  give  all  the  piophets  witness  (Acts  x.  43.),  snd 


■  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacrae,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  »  10.  op.  120^  121.  8lh 
edit    Jahn,  Enchiridion  HermeneuticaB  Sacrse,  pp.  148,  149. 

«  Stillingfleet's  Oris.  Sac.  p.  120. 

»  Bishop  Marah  (Divinity  Lectures,  part  iv.  lect.  xx.  and  xxi.)  has  several 
admirable  observations  on  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  truth  of 
Christisnity  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah :  nearlv  the  whole 
of  Lecture  xxi.  is  occupied  with  examples  of  predictions  Uterally  and 
otxMtfforeteUing  the  coming  qf  Christ. 
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of  «n  uigel  of  God,  that  "the  teBtimonif  qfJew  U  the  tpint  qf  prophecy." 
(R«v.  six.  10.)  It  may  tlArefore  bo  reioarked  genwalij,  thai  whatsoever 
is  Qinpliaiirally  and  chardcteriaticallj  spoken  of  some  certain  person,  not 
called  by  his  own  name,  lo  the  psalma  or  prophetical  books,  so  that  each 
predicate  can  be  fully  deinooatrated  in  no  single  subject  of  that  or  any 
other  time,  must  be  taken  as  said  and  predicted  of  the  Messiah.  The 
twenty-second  psalin,  and  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  may 
be  adduced  as  dlustrstions  of  this  rule,  which  will  not  mlslesd  any  student 
or  reader  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  first  four  remarks  in  p.  391.  may  b« 
«dtanUif  eously  employed  iu  the  application  of  this  rule. 

n.  The  interpretation  of  the  -word  of  prophecy,  made  by 
Jeouo  Chriot  himtel/j  and  by  his  inspired  apootleo,  ie  a  rule  and 
key  by  which  to  interpret  correctly  the  prophecies  cited  or 
aUuded  to  by  them. 

The  propriety  of  this  eaaon  moat  be  obrioos :  Ibr  ■•  every  one  Is  the 
best  interpreter  of  bis  own  words,  so  the  Holv  Spirit  (under  whoae 
Influence  the  ancient  prophets  wrote  and  spoke),  in  more  recent  prophe- 
cies, refers  to  former  predictiona,  and  often  uses  the  same  words,  phrases, 
and  imsges,  thus  leading  us  to  underMand  the  true  sense  of  those  oracles. > 
For  instance,  the  prophecy  (In  Isa.  viii.  14.)  that  the  Messiah  would  prove 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  is  more  plamly  repeated  by 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  34.X  end  is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  Paul  (Rom.  ia. 
a^  33.),  and  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  U.  a);  and  the  sixteenth  psaim  is  expressly 
applied  to  Jesua  Christ  bj  the  latter  of  these  apostles.  (Acta  U.  a&-^l.)« 

in.  ffhere  the  prophets  describe  a  f  olden  age  of  felicity, 
they  clearly  foretell  Chspel  times  t  and  particularly  in  the 
Prophecies  and  Psalms,  whatever  is  predicated  of  a  persen 
not  named,  in  terms  expressive  of  such  excellence,  glory,  and 
other  characteristics,  as  are  suitable  in  their  Just  emphases  to 
no  other  subject,  must  be  interpreted  ae  spoken  and  predicted 
of  the  Messiah. 

1.  It  Is  that  that  the  writera  of  the  New  TesCament  Interpret  and  aneg e 
the  ancient  propbeciea;  instances  may  be  given  In  DeaL  zviii.  18.  Psalms 
viiL  xvi.  zzii.  xL  bdx.  IzxviU.  cxviii.  29,  21.  Isa.  Iv.  2.  vii.  14,  16.  xMi.  1.  liii. 
Zech.  iii.  8.  and  xii.  10.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  directly  apply  to  the  Son  or  Ooo  the  moat  magnificent 
deacriptlons  and  attributes  of  the  Pathsb  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as  tai  PsaL 
Izviii.  18.  cii.  2B.  27.  laa.  zhr.  28—91. ;  which  teach  us  to  aeknototedge  the 
mystery  ^  Qo±  even  of  the  Feather,  and  ^  Chriet,  in  whom  are  htd  all 
the  treaeuree  qf  wisdom  omd  knowledge.  (Col  ii.  2,  a) 

2.  At  the  time  the  propheta  reapecttvely  flourished  the  laraeHtea  uid 
Jews  were,  in  general,  notoriously  wicked,  although,  even  in  the  worst  of 
tlmea,  there  waa  a  considerable  number  who  feared  Jehovah.  Hence, 
while  the  prophets  denounce  national  judgments  upon  the  wicked  (in  which 
teroporsl  afllictlons  the  righteous  would  necessarilv  be  involved),  they  at 
the  same  time  bokl  out  to  the  latter,  to  atrengthen  their  trust  in  God,  pre- 
dictions  of  ftitnre  sad  better  times ;  and,  with  promiaes  of  some  great  and 
temporal  deliverance,  they  invariably  connect  a  display  of  the  yet  greater 
though  future  deliverance  of  the  Measiah :  the  peace  and  happiness  which 
are  to  prevail  in  conaeanence  of  that  deliverance  are  portrayed  in  such  a 
beautiful  assemblage  of  Imagea,  and  delineate  so  high  a  atate  of  felicity, 
that,  aa  there  Is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  which  they  can  in  any  way  be  applied,  these  predictions 
of  future  happiness  and  peace  must  necessarily  be  understood  exclusively 
to  refer  to  Gospel  times.  Blany  paasages  might  be  adduced  flrom  the  pro. 
phetic  writings  in  confirmation  of  this  rule.  It  will,  however,  sufllce  to 
adduce  two  histsnces  from  Isaiah,  eh.  ix.  2—7.  and  xl.  1—9.  In  the  former 
of  these  pssssgea,  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  set  forth.  Its 
extent  and  duration ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  singular  peace  and  happiness 
which  should  then  prevail  an  delineated  in  bnaigeiy  of  unequalled  beauty 
and  energy.* 

rV.  Things  foretold  as  universally  or  indefiniiely  to  come 
to  pass  under  the  Oospel,  are  to  be  understoodi'-^as  they  re- 
epect  the  duty, — •/  alt  persons  $  but^'-^-HU  they  respect  the 
eventi^^nly  of  Goks  people, 

Thoa,  when  the  peace,  that  Is  foretold  to  prevail  bi  Goapel  Umea,  la  atated 
to  be  Bo  great  thai  men  shonld  then  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshareo, 
and  their  epears  into  prumnghooka ;  that  nation  should  not  lift  «p  eword 
aeainet  nation,  neither  team  war  any  more  (laa.  ii.  4.) ;  and  that  the  woif 
should  lie  down  veith  the  tomb,  and  the  leopard  with  the  kid  (laa.  xi.  6.  and 
Ixv.  2&.  with  other  pssssgea  that  might  be  adduced) ;— all  theae  highly  figu- 
FStive  expressions  are  to  be  understood  of  the  nature,  design,  and  tendency 
of  the  Gospel,  snd  what  is  the  duty  of  aO  ita  profeasors,  and  what  vrould 
actually  uke  place  in  the  Christlaa  worM,  if  aO  who  profess  the  Christian 
doctrine  did  sincerely  and  cordially  obey  its  <fictatea.  And,  ao  for  aa  the 
Oosp«»l  does  prevail  upon  any.  it  reclalma  their  wild  and  unruly  natures ; 
from  being  furious  aa  wolves,  they  become  meek  as  lamba,  and  from  rwlng 
like  lions,  they  become  gentle  and  tender  as  kida:  ao  for  are  they  from 
hurting  or  injuring  othera,  that  they  dare  not  entertain  any  the  allghtest 
thoughts  of  malevolence  or  revenge,  towarda  their  moat  hivetexate  enemies. 


v.  .^t  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  are 
of  two  kinds,  some  of  them  relating  to  his  first  coming  to  sufer, 
while  the  rest  of  them  concern  his  second  coming  to  advance 
his  kingdom,  and  restore  the  Jews  ; — in  all  these  propheciee, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  his  first  coming  in 
humiliation  to  accomplish  his  mediatoritd  work  on  the  crosSf 
and  his  second  coming  in  glory  to  Judgment, 

This  distinction  is  sufliciently  obvious  in  those  passages  which  treat  of 
either  coming  separately,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  ix.  B.  lin.  4cc.  which  treat  of  bia 
Jlret  coming  in  the  flesh;  and  in  laa.  ii.  10—21.,  which  refeis  toiiiM  otcoma 
coming  to  judgment  To  the  former  must  be  referred  all  those  paamges 
which  relate  to  hia  humiliation.  But  it  Is  more  difficult  to  diaiinguish  earh 
advent  in  those  passagea,  in  wftAch  the  prophet  makes  an  immediate  tran- 
sition from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  Instance,  in  Isa.  xL  1—9.,  the  predic- 
tion relates  to  the  first  advent  of  CThrist,  but  in  v.  10.  his  second  coaang  to 
judgment  is  noticed,  express  mention  being  made  of  the  oolemn  work  of 
retributfon,  which  is  pecubar  to  judgment.  Again,  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 7.  tbe 
promise  of  sending  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  is  in  v.  8.  joined  with  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  is  yet  future.  A 
similar  instance  of  uniting  the  two  advents  of  Christ  occurs  in  MaL  tli  1— a 
By  distinguishing,  however,  between  them,  we  shall  be  better  aiile  to 
combat  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  who  apply  to  the  Meaaiab  all  thiise 
predicliona  which  refer  to  a  state  of  exaltation,  while  they  overkxA  all 
those  plain,  thongh  leas  numerous  prophecies,  in  which  is  deacnbed 
HeasiM's  first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

Before  we  dismiM  the  important  subject  of  prophecy, 
there  are  two  cautionsY  which  must  unimrmly  be  kept  u 
Tiew  in  stadyiogr  the  prophetic  writings. 

1 .  The  first  'm,  that  we  do  not  apply  passing  events  as  actually 
fulfilling  particular  prophecies. 

It  has  justly  been  remarked,  tliat  "a  commentator  upon  the  pre^Sctions 
of  Daniel  and  John  can  never  be  too  much  upon  his  guard  against  the  fos* 
clnatiag  idea,  that  he  may  expect  to  find  every  jpaseing  event  of  Am  oens 
day  there  predicted.  Before  he  venturea  to  tntroduce  any  cxpoaitiun 
founded  upon  preeeni  circumstances,  he  ought  to  make  it  cleariy  appear 
that  it  both  accords  with  the  chronological  order  so  carefuliy  preserved  in 
thoae  prophecies,  that  it  strictly  harmonixes  with  the  Uing;ao^  qfoymJMm, 
and  that  it  demonstratea  every  part  of  the  prediction  to  tatty  esactly  with 
ita  Bopposed  accompli8hmentB."« 

S.  The  other  caution  is,  that  we  do  net  curiously  pry  beyond 
what  is  expressly  written,  or  describe  <u  fulfilled  prophedee 
which  are  yet  future. 

Such  secret  things,  as  unaccompliahed  prophecies,  b^ong^tnto  the  Lord 
our  (Sod ;  snd  it  is  a  vain  waste  of  Ume  to  weary  ourselves  with  conjectures 
respecting  the  precise  mode  of  their  sccomplishment  IJpon  these  pointy 
when  we  go  beyond  what  ia  written,  we  exceed  our  commiasion ;  and  it 
has  slmost  invariably  been  found,  that  a  commentator,  who  attempted  to 
show  how  a  prophecy  waa  about  to  be  fulfilled,  waa  by  the  event  convkted 
of  error.  We  may  ssfeiy  and  poaitlvely  declare  what  vriU  come  to  pass, 
and  we  may  even  say  how  it  will  come  to  paaa,  ao  long  as  we  resolutely 
confine  ourselves  lo  the  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture ;  but  lo  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  an  event  vrill  be  accomplished,  anyjitrther  than 
the  word  of  Qod  has  revealed  the  maimer  of  it,  is  to  pry  loo  curiously  ima 
what  he  has  purposely  concealed,  and  to  aim  at  l)ecomlng  propheta^  instead 


line  remarks  on  this  topic  towards  the  close 


>  Bishop  Lowth  has  i 
of  his  eleventh  Lecture. 

»  The  petty  cavils  and 

iora,  who  deny  (without  being  able ^ , 

expoaed  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  on  the  Peraon  of  Chiist,  vol  L  pp.  22%  231 

»  Rambaeh,  Inst.  Hem.  pp.  176—177.    J.  P.  Carpvov*  Prinw  Uaom 
Benaeoeutica,  pp.  96^  9S. 


of  Ropeiti  and  other  modem  coaunenta* 
leto  disprove)  the  above  canon,  ara  well 


of  contenting  ourselves  with  beinx  himkble  and  follible  expositors  of  pro- 
phecy. Wbat  the  Bible  haa  declared,  that  we  may  without  heailatioa 
declare :  beyond  thia,  all  to  mere  vague  conjecture.* 

On  the  subject  of  apparent  contradictiona  between  pro- 
phecies and  their  aocompliahment,  see  Chap.  YIL  Sect.  IIL 
mjra,^ 


«  Paber's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  voL  iL  p.  277. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

•  In  addition  to  the  writers  cited  bi  the  come  of  iMa  chapter,  h  may  be 
stated  that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ia  Ailiy  considered  by  Kahop  Newton 
in  hto  "  Dissertations,"  2  vols.  8vo.  See  alao  Sir  Issac  Newton's  Ohaervar 
tiona  on  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalynae,  4to.  A.  H.  Franckii  Introdoctio  ad 
Lectionem  Prophetarum,  (Hale  Nagdeburglcn,  1791,  8vo.),  ppi  I — 88.  In 
pp.  91—217.  he  nas  appUed  his  general  principles  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophet  Jonah:  <}lassH  Phllolofria  Bacr.  lib.  i.  tract  iv.  coL  311-391. 
4to.  edit  Upaic,  1795 ;  Rambachli  Obaervationes  Selects  de  ParaUeKsnw 
Sacro,  pp.  219—236.,  and  hto  Inatlt  Hermeneuticv  SacrSjPp.  741— 74a 
779— 79f.  J.E.  PfetflTeri,  InsL  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  79—81. ;  Langii  Hermeneatica 
flacra,  pp.  tSft— 160. ;  Turretin  de  flacrn  Scriprune  Inlerpretatione,  cap.  iv. 
pp.  944—266. ;  hi  pp.  266—296.  he  haa  given  an  admirable  illuatration  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  him  hi  the  Preceding  chapter  by  expounding 
chaptera  i.  and  Ii.  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel ;  Pareau,  Institutio  Interpretis 
Veteris  Testamend,  pp.  4^8—619. ;  Principes  O^n^raux  podr  Plntelligencc 
des  Proph^ties  (Paria,  1763,  8vo.);  Bishop  Warbuiton*s  Divfaie  Legatiot 
of  Moses,  book  vi.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  47.  etseq.);  Dr.  Hey's  Nomsaaa 
Lectures,  vol.  L  pp.  996—940. ;  Dr.  Smith's  View  of  the  Prophets,  12ma 
Btohop  Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophets  (Works,  vol.  v.) 
Dr.  Macknight's  Timnshtion  and  (Tommontary  on  the  Eniatlea^  voL  Iv.  (4tD 
edit.)  or  vi.  (8va  edit)  essav  viii.  aecL  v. ;  Mr.  Frero's  Combined  View  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Eadraa,  and  St  John,  8vo. ;  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Jones's  I^ectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (ThooL  and 
MiaceL  Works,  voL  K)   These  wxitsn  have  all  baeii  eonsulted  on  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE   DOCTRINAL  tNTERPRETATION   OF  THE   SCRIPTURES. 


As  the  Holy  SeriptnTes  contain  the  reyealed  will  of  God 
to  man,  they  not  only  offer  to  oar  attention  the  most  interesting 
histories  and  characters  for  our  instruction  by  example,  and 
the  most  sublime  prophecies  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith, 
but  they^'likewise  present  to  our  serious  study,  doctrinal  truths 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Some  of  these  occur  in  the  his- 
torical, poetical,  and  orophetical  parts  of  the  Bible :  but  they 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  episUes  which,  though 
origrinally  designed  for  the  edincation  of  particular  Christian 
churches  or  individuals,  are  nevertheless  of  general  applica' 
tiorij  and  descried  for  the  ^idance  of  the  universal  church  in 
every  age.  For  manj  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  more  copiously  treated  in  the  episties,  which  are 
not  so  particularly  explained  in  the  Gospels;  and  as  the 
authors  of  the  several  epistles  wrote  under  the  same  divine 
inspiration  as  the  evangelists,  the  epistles  and  gospels  must 
be  taken  together,  to  complete  the  rule  of  Christian  faith. 
The  doctriiml  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  of  paramount  consequence ;  as  by  this  means  we  are 
enabled  to  acquire  a  correct  and  saving  knowledee  of  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us.  In  the  prosecution  ot  this  imr 
portant  branch  of  sacreS  literature,  the  following  observations 
are  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  student : — 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Writings  is  not  to  be  dder^ 
mined  aeeording  to  modem  notions  and  systems :  but  we  must 
endeavour  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in 
tohich  they  were  written^  qnd  realize  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  sacred  writers. 

T\a»  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures ;  but  is  too  commonly  neglected  by  commentators  and 
expositors,  who,  when  applying  themselves  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  have  a  preconceived  system  of  doctrine 
which  they  seek  in  the  Bible,  and  to  which  they  refer  every  pa»* 
■age  of  Scripture.  Thus  they  rather  draw  the  Scriptures  to  their 
system  of  doctrine,  than  bring  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of 
Scripture ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  altogether  unjust, 
and  utterly  useless  in  the  attainment  of  truth.  The  only  way  by 
which  to  understand  Uie  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  doctrines,  is,  to  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  modem  notions  and  systems,  and  to  carry  ourselves 
back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  the  prophets  and 
apoeUes  wrote.  In  perusing  the  Bible,  therefore,  this  rule  must 
be  most  carefully  attended  to : — it  is  only  an  unbiassed  mind  that 
can  attain  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture.' 

II.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
ehurehesy  cities^  or  persons^  to  whom  particular  apistles^  espC' 
dally  those  of  Saint  Paul^  were  addressed  t  as  the  knowlec^e 
of  such  state  frequently  leads  to  the  partieuliar  occasion  for  which 
such  epistle  was  written. 

^  Although  the  general  design  of  the  whole  of  Scriptiure  was 
the  instruction  of  &e  world,  and  the  edification  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  still  there  was  an  immediate  and  specific  design  with 
regard  to  every  book.  This  appears  particularly  obvious  in  refe> 
ence  to  the  episUes.  With  the  exception  of  those  properly  called 
catholic  or  general  episties,  and  of  a  few  written  to  individuals, 
they  were  addressed  to  particular  societies  of  Christians,  and  they 
were  adapted  to  the  exact  state  of  those  sodetiee,  whether  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Jewish  or  of  Heathen  converts ;  whether  re- 
centiy  organized  as  churches,  or  in  a  state  of  flourishing  maturity ; 
whether  closely  cemented  together  by  the  strength  of  brotherly 
love,  or  distracted  by  the  spirit  of  &ction ;  whe^er  steadfast  in 
adherence  to  the  truth,  or  inclining  to  the  admission  of  error. 
Now,  if  these  considerations  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
inspired  writer  of  an  episUe,  and  served  to  regulate  the  strain  and 
the  topics  of  his  address,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  by  no  means 
be  disregarded  by  us  ui  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  genuine  and 
intended  sense.'*'  A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  state  of  the 
particular  churches,  to  which  they  addressed  their  episdes,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 

1  Turretfn,  de  Interp.  Sacr.  Script  pp.  312.  314.  See  also  some  sensible 
remarks  on  these  perversions  or  the  Sacred  Writings  in  the  Christian 
Observer  for  1818,  vol.  xvii.  p.  317. 

«  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder's  8ennon  on  the  Doty  and  Means  of  ascertaining 
the  genuine  flense  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  19. 


scope  of  any  particular  epistie,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling doctrinal  passages,  whidi,  to  a  cursory  r^er,  may  at  first 
sight  appear  contradictory. 

For  instance,  the  Galatian  churches,  not  long  after  tbeir  members  had 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  were  persuaded  bj^some  Judaic- 
ing  teachers  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  thej  should  be  circumcised, 
and  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses :  hence  great  dissensions  arose  among 
the  Galatian  Christians.  These  circumstances  led  Saint  Paul  to  write  his 
Epistle  to  them ;  the  design  of  which  was,  to  prove  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law  to  be  no  longer  obligatory,  to  convince  them  of  the  moral  and  {spiritual 
nature  of  the  Gospei,  and  thus  to  restore  mutual  good- will  among  them. 

Again,  Rom.  xiv.  5.  and  GaL  iv.  10,  11.  are  apparently  contradictory  to 
each  other.  In  the  former  passage  we  read—**  One  man  uteemeth  one 
day  above  another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  ab'ke.  Let  every  man  be 
ftuly  pereuaded  in  hie  ovm  mind."  The  latter  passage  runs  thus,—"  Ye 
obeerve  daye,  and  monthe,  and  times,  and  years  ;  I  am  afraid  teat  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labour  in  vain."  Now,  If  we  attend  to  the  situation  and 
character  of  the  perspns  addressed,  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  solve  this 
seeuiing  difficulty. 

The  Roman  and  GDtciilan  clmrches  were  composed  of  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles:  but  they  ht^  nut  uldrf'^jind  promiscuously;  neither  are  they  the 
same  description  Vif  people  wtic  ara  addressed  in  both  passages.  Tliose 
who  "regarded  d^ys^^'  ninong  ihc  Romans,  were  the  converted  Jetes,  who, 
having  from  their  youth  obs^rvml  them  as  divine  appointments,  were  with 
difficulty  brought  to  Uy  ih^m  bjIiIq.  And  as  their  attachment  had  its  ori- 
^  in  a  tender  regard  to  dlvkni?  autbority,  they  were  considered  as  "  keep- 
mg  the  day  unio  lines  l^ord  ;'^  anJ  fji^tt  forbearance  was  enjoined  upon  the 
GenUle  converts  Tnnwarrls  (h^m  in  chat  matter.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  among  the  (    :  ^     '      :   ed  davs,  and  monthiu  and  times,"  were 

converted  Gentikj,  a.  „  ^-^m-m  jrom  ine  context,  which  describes  them 
as  baring,  in  their  unconverted  state,  "  done  service  to  them  which  by 
nature  were  no  gods."  (ch.  iv.  8.)  These  being  penrerted  by  certain  Ju« 
dalzing  teachers,  were,  contrary  to  the  apostouc  decision  (Acts  zv.),  cir- 
cumcised,  and  subjected  themselves  to  tne  yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  they  were  led  to  consider  these  things  as  necessary  to 
justification  and  salvation,  which  were  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  &ith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xv.  1.  Gal.  v.  4.)  These  circumstances 
being  considered,  the  different  language  of  the  apostle  is  perfectly  in  cha. 
racter.  Circumcision,  and  conforminr  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in  Jewish  eon- 
vertSf  was  held  to  be  lawftiL  Ev^n  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself  "  to 
the  Jews  became  a  Jew ;"  frequently,  if  not  constancy,  conforming  to  the 
Jewish  laws.  And  when  writing  to  others,  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
wise:— "Is  any  man  called,  being  circumcised  1  let  him  not  become  un^ 
circumcised.  Is  any  called,  in  unclrcomcislon  1  let  him  not  become  circum* 
cised.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing ;  but  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God."  (I  Cor.  vii.  18,  19.)  But  for  Oen- 
tileSf  who  had  no  such  things  to  allege  in  their  &vour,  to  go  off  from  the 
liberty  granted  to  them  (Acts  xv.),  and  entangle  themselves  under  a  yoke 
of  bondage,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  make  it  a  term  of  justification,  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  a  fear  lest  the  labour  which  he  had  bestowed  uptm  them 
was  in  vain.> 

Braunius,«  Vitrlnga,*  and  Buddeus*  have  happily  lUnstTated  numerous 
passages  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  mention- 
ed in  the  above  canon.  The  state  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  has  also 
been  well  described  by  our  learned  countryman  Smith,*  by  Witsius,*  and 
especially  by  Ferdinand  Stosch  •  Rambach,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  has  elaborately  investigated  the  state  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  and  applied  it  to  the  justification  and  scope  of  this  epistle.** 

III.  In  order  to  understand  any  doctrinal  book  or  passage 
of  Scripture,  uye  must  attend  to  the  controversies  which  were 
aeitated  at  that  time,  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  aUude  .• 
for  a  key  to  the  apostolic  epistles  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
modem  controversies  that  divide  Christians,  and  which  were  not 
only  unknown,  but  also  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  controversies  which  were  discussed  in  the  age  of  the 
aposUes  are  to  be  ascertained,  partly  from  their  writings,  partly 
from  the  existing  monuments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
likewise  from  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins. 

Jrrtm  thcao  S[  appi^ars  that  the  following  were  the 


then  n^ltsted,  via,     What  is  the  true  way  by  which 
■■'      ^      "    f  r^     "      • 


Lhe  prin 
topIeas( 
claw,  01 


Incipal  questions 
,  .      iSe  God,  and  thus 

to  nbi&iji  cEi^roii]  Life— the  observance  of  th'e  Mosaic  law,  or  faith  and  obe- 
diiMica  Rs  held  forth  in  the  Gospell  To  this  question  the  following  was 
cl-^:^'^Ev  allL^d^Whe^thtsr  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  so 
alir^i'liETnJr  rii:riv=if;!>n ,  'hat  they  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  converted  Gen- 
UIh  -       7'  ',    ;stion  is  jDarft eutor/y  discussed  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle 

to  1 1 M  :er  in  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  1--31.X 

and  myeviiUi^  iu  M«i  i.uistle  to  the  Galatians.  ' 

Another  question  which  was  most  warmly  agitated,  related  to  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  could  by  no  means  bear,  as  appeara  from 


■  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  44.  46. 

«  Selects  Sacra,  lib.  1.  •  (Jbservationes  Sacrae,  lib.  hr.  cc.  7,  8. 

•  Jo  Francisci  Buddei  Ecclesia  ApostoHca,  sive  de  Statu  Ecclesiae  Chris* 
tians  sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Uistorica-Dogmatica.    Jenae,  1729.  8vo. 

t  In  his  "Remarks  upon  theVAanners,  Religion,  aod  Government  of  the 
Turks,  with  a  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  8vo.  1678.  The  re- 
marks had  previously  been  printed  in  Latin  in  1672,  and  again  in  an  enlarged 
edition  in  1674. 

•  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  609. 

•  Ferdinandi  Stosch  Syntagma  Dissertatlonum  Septem  de  neroinibns  toff- 
dem  Urbium  Asiie  ad  quos  D.  Johannes  in  Apocalypsi  Epistolas  direxit,  8vo. 
Guelpherbyti.  1757. 

f  Jo.  Jao.  RambachillntroductioHistorico-TheologicalnPpistolBmPauU 
•d  Romanoa.  8vo.  Halss,  1727. 
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ON  THB  DOCTRINAL  INTESPRETATION  OF  THE  SdUPTtTHfia        [PiarlL  Soox  JL 

y.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  dedueedfrom  the  Seripitsret, 
it  will  be  collected  better^  and  with  more  preeidan^  from  tkote 
j^laeee  in  which  it  is  profettedly  diacumed,  than  from  tkooe 
in  which  it  i»  noticed  only  inddrntally  or  by  way  cf  inference^ 

Fat  initanoe,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatiana,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  t^  faith  is  fully  treated ;  and  in  those  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colosdans,  the  calling  of  the  OentikB  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  cerenenial  law  are  particolarly  fllnstraied. 
These  must,  therefore,  be  diligently  conqwred  togetLer,  in  ovder 
to  deduee  those  doctrines  correctly. 

VI.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  a  certain  age  are  better  aatertained 


nnmerous  passtfet  hi  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  snd  the  Bptsdes. 
The  apoifUee,  therefore,  found  it  aeceaakry  to  assert  that  point,  to  confirm 
It  by  ciliog  numerous  prophecies  frooi  the  Old  Teatatnent  relative  to  the 
coHTersion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  vindicate  It  from  the  objections  of  the 
Jews ;  this  has  been  done  by  Saint  Paul  m  several  chapters  of  his  Enislle  to 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colosalsns,  In 
which  he  proves  that  the  Jewish  ceremonies  were  superseded. 

There  were  also  some  Jewish  nouons,  which  were  refuted  both  by  oor 
Lord  and  by  his  apostles ;  for  instance,  that  all  Jews  would  certainly  be 
saved.  Turretin,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  this  observation,  lias  ad- 
duced a  passase  from  the  Codex  Sanhedrin,  which  aiBrmed  that  every  Jew 
had  a  portion  m  the  future  world,  and  another  from  the  TSlmud,  in  wfiich  it 
la  said  that  Abraham  ie  eitting  near  the  gate*  ofheU^  amd  doeenol  permit 
anjf  lerofUte,  however  wicked  he  maybet  to  deeeend  into  heU.*^  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  tra<litions  as  these,  Jesus  Christ  thus  solemnly  warned  them : — 
Not  every  man  that  eaith  unto  me,  "  I^rd;  Lord^"  ehaU  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  mv  rather  which  ie  in 
heaven.  (Matt.  vii.  21.)  This  notion  was  also  opposed  at  length  by  9t  Paul 
(Rom.  ii.  16.  el  eeq,)  Once  more :  it  appears  from  very  many  passages  of 
the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  Jews  divided  the  precepts  of  the  law  into  great 
and  little,  and  taught  that  if  a  man  observed  one  euch  grand  precept,  that 
would  suffice  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God,  and  would  outweigh  all  his 
other  actiona.  In  opposition  to  this  our  Lord  solemnly  declares,  that 
*'  whosoever  shall  break  one  of  theee  leaet  eommandmentOf  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  be  shaU  Be  called  {ehaU  be)  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt. 
V.  19.) ;  and  Saint  James  also,  "whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
Tet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  (James  li.  10.) 

Further,  many  erroneous  tenets  were  held  and  promulfsted  In  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  by  persons  callinc  themselves  Christiana  To  these  '*  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called"  (I  Tim.  vL  20.)  there  are  numerous 
allusions  in  the  Epistles,  where  such  errors  are  refuted:  for  instance,  Col. 
II.  18.  the  worshipping  of  angels ;  Col.  ii.  90^  21.  against  the  pretensions  of 
extraordinary  mortifications  and  abstinence ;  1  Cor.  viil.  aDd2Ck>r.  vL  I^Ac 
against  idols  and  eating  things  offered  to  them,  Ac.  The  besinning  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  It  is  well  known,  was  wriuen  to  refute  the  nlse  notkMis  of 
Cerinthus. 

IV .  The  doctrinal  books  of  Scripttfre,  for  insttmee^  the  Epis- 
tles^  arcnot  to  be  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sections  /  but 
they  should  be  read  through  at  once,  with  a  close  attention  to  the 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  discourse^  regardless  of  the  divisions  into 
eh^ters  and  verses^  precisely  in  tM  same  manner  in  which  we 
would  peruse  the  utters  of  Cicero^  PH^y^  or  other  ancient 
Writers, 

This  reading  should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  bat  frequent  and 
diligent ;  and  the  Epistles  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until  we 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  their  contents.'  Want  of  at- 
tention to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Epistles,  has  been  the  source  of 
many  and  great  errors :  **  for,  to  pick  out  a  verse  or  two,  and 
criticise  on  a  word  or  expression,  and  ground  a  doctrine  thereon, 
without  considering  the  main  scope  of  the  epistle  and  the  occa- 
sion of  writing  it,  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  interpret  ancient 
statutes  or  records  by  two  or  three  words  or  expressions  in  them, 
without  regard  to  the  true  occasion  upon  which  they  were  made, 
and  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written."  The  absurdiQr  of 
•uch  a  conduct  is  too  obrious  to  need  further  exposure. 

Having  already  offisttod  some  hints  for  investigating  the  scope 
of  a  particular  book  or  passage,'  it  only  remains  to  notice  that 
there  is  this  general  diflerence  observable  between  the  scope  of  the 
€h9peh  and  that  of  the  Epistles  g  vix.  the  former  represent  the 
principles  of  Christianity  ahwlutely^  or  as  they  are  in  themselves ; 
while  the  laUer  represent  them  relatively,  that  is,  as  they  respect 
the  slate  of  the  world  at  that  particular  time. 

•  De  Saer.  fleript  Ibterp^  p.  316. 
'  •  Mr.  Locke  has  forcibly  illustrated  tlUs  remark  by  relating  his  own 
practice  in  studying  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.  After  he  had  found  by  long 
experience  that  the  ordinarv  way  of  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  conauUing 
commentatora  upon  difficult  passages,  failed  in  leading  him  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  Epistle,  he  says,  ^'  I  saw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  reflect 
on  it.  that  if  any  one  should  now  write  me  a  letter  as  long  as  Saint  Paul's  to 
the  Rooians,  concerning  such  a  matter  as  (hat  ia,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  ex* 
pressions  as  dubious,  as  his  seem  to  be,  if  1  shook)  divide  it  into  fifteen  or  six- 
teen chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  4kc.  It  was 
ten  to  one  that  I  should  never  come  to  a  fhll  and  clear  comprehension  of  it 
The  way  to  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  wrote  it,  every  one  would  agree, 
was  to  read  the  whole  letter  through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  at  once,  to 
see  what  was  the  mahi  subject  and  tendency  of  It ;  or,  if  it  had  several  parts 
and  purposes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  a  subordinatlMi  to 
one  chief  aim  and  end,  to  discover  what  those  difTerent  matters  were,  and 


where  the  author  concloded  one  and  began  another ;  and  if  there  were  any 
necessky  of  dividing  the  BpisUes  into  parts,  mark  the  boundaries  of  them.^> 
la  the  prosecution  nf  this  thought,  Mr.  Locke  concluded  It  necessary  Ibr 


the  understanding  of  any  one  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  read  it  all  through 
at  one  sitting,  snd  to  observe  as  well  as  he  could  the  drift  and  design  of 
the  writer.  Successive  perusals  in  a  similar  way  at  length  nve  him  a 
good  ceneral  view  of  the  apostle's  main  purpose  In  writing  the  Epistle,  the 
chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  the  arguments  he  osed,  and  the  diapoaitioB 
of  the  whole.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  one  or  two  hasty 
readings.  "  It  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  eloee  attention  to 
She  tenor  qf  the  diecouree,  and  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  divieiona  into  chop- 


tero  and  vereee.    On  the  contrary,  the  safest  way  is,  to  si 


suppose 
a  rrequei 


hat  the 


Epistle  has  but  one  business  and  but  one  aim ;  until,  by  a  frequent  pern* 
sal  of  It,  you  are  forced  to  see  there  are  distinct  independent  matten  in  It, 
which  will  forwardly  enough  show  themselves."    Locke  on  the  EpIstJes 
of  Saint  PauTPre&ce.    (Worfcs^  voL  U.  pp.  2U,  aSB.  «ta> 
•  See  ppr339,  340.  eupra,  rr  --^ 


from  writings  belonging  to  that  age,  or  the  times  ti 
folhwing,  than  from  memorials  or  writings  of  a  later  date. 

Thus,  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  are  better  col- 
lected from  the  writings  immediately  concerning  them — the  book 
of  Genesis,  for  instance— than  from  books  written  long  after- 
wards, as  the  Apostolic  Epistles — Not  that  these  are  unworthy 
of  credit  (of  such  an  insinuation  the  author  trusts  he  shall  be 
fully  acquitted),  but  because  the  apostles  deduce  inferences  from 
passsgffs  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  manner  practised  in 
their  own  times  which  inferences,  though  truly  correct,  and 
every  way  worthy  the  assent  of  Christians,  were  not  known  at 
the  time  when  such  passages  were  first  coomiitted  to  writing.^ 

Yll.  Although  the  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  of  God  after 
the  manner  ofmen^  they  are  not  to  be  understood  tUeratly^  but 
must  be  taken  in  a  sense  worthy  of  God, 

This  rule  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was 
usual  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God  with  the  tongue  sf 
the  sons  of  men.  When,  therefore,  human  members^  facultiet, 
senses,  and  affections,  are  attributed  to  the  Deity,  Uiey  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  sense  worthy  of  Him;  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  sense  is  to  be  ascertained  is  twofold : — 1.  Prom  the 
light  of  nature,  which  teaches  us  that  all  ideas  of  imperfectioii 
are  to  be  removed  from  God,  and,  consequently,  corporeity  ;  and, 
%.  From  the  comparison  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
which  it  is  written,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  that  he  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  any  figure,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  ahoald 
repent,  dec  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark  might  be 
offered,  were  it  necessary ;  but  as  this  subject  has  already  been 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
reference  to  it* 

VIIL  No  doctrine  is  admissible,  or  can  be  establisked  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  is  either  repugnant  to  them,  or  contrary  to 
reason  or  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 

For  instance,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  were  to  be 
admitted,  the  evidence  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  of  oar  senses, 
could  no  longer  be  believed,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  argumenti  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  arising  from 
the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  fell  to  iIm 
ground,  and  become  of  no  efiect  whatever.  Articles  of  revelntioB, 
indeed,  may  be  above  our  reason;  but  no  doctrine,  which  oomes 
from  God,  can  be  irrational,  or  contrary  to  those  moral  truths^ 
which  are  cleariy  perceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  We  are  sore, 
therefore,  that  any  interpretation  of  revealed  doctrines  that  is 
faioonsistent  wiA  common  sense,  or  with  the  established  laws  of 
morality,  most  be  erroneous.  The  several  parts  of  those  doctrines^ 
which  are  dispersed  through  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  collected 
and  explained  so  as  to  agree  with  one  anodier,  and  fonn  an 
intelligible  and  consistent  scheme.  The  difieient  parti  of  a  reve- 
lation, which  comes  from  God,  most  all  be  reconcilable  widi  one 
another,  and  vrith  sound  reason.  The  prejudices  of  d  liferent 
denominations  unfit  them  for  understanding  the  passages,  which 
are  connected  vrith  the  subjecti  of  their  disputations ;  but  time 
are  general  principles  that  all  parties  adopt :  and  no  text  can  be 
interpreted  in  a  sense  inconsistent  vrith  those  articles  which  are 
univennlly  received.  This  conformity,  of  every  part  to  fint 
principles,  is  commonly  called  the  analojof  of  feith ;  ttie  nature  of 
which,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  are  stated  and  explained  in  pp.  34S — 344« 

IX.  R  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the 
doctrinal  books  of  the  New  TVstament,  to  attend  to  and  £stmethf 
to  note  the  transitions  of  person  whiA  frequently  eeasr^  e^fedalfy 
th  Saint  PauPs  Epistles. 

The  pronouns  I,  We,  and  Tou,  are  used  by  the  apostles  in 
such  a  variety  of  applications,  that  the  understanding  of  their 
true  meaning  is  often  a  key  to  many  difficult  passages. 


Thus,  by  the  pronoun  /,  Saint  Faul  sometimes  meai , 

ttanea  any  Christian ;  sometimes  a  Jew;  and  sometimes  any  man.  Sec 


«  Turretin,  p.  9M. 


•  Bee  p.  368i  supn 
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If  th«  apetkiiig  of  hlmmlf  In  (he  lint  person  sfairnkr  hate  theae  tvloat 
meaoings,  his  use  of  the  plural  We  Is  with  fiir  greater  latitude ;  fbr  iome> 
times  tre  means  himaell'  alone,  sometimes  those  who  were  with  him  whom 
he  makes  partners  to  the  Epistles  (as  In  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Goriothlana. 
and  in  those  to  the  PblUppians  and  Colosaians) ;  sometimes  with  himself 
eompreheoding  the  other  apostles,  or  Preachers  of  the  Gk>8pel,  or  Chris* 
tiana.  Nay,  he  sometimes  speaks  in  tois  wav  of  the  conTerted  Jews,  at 
others,  of  the  converted  Oenliles :  sometimes  he  introduces  the  unr^ene* 
rate  as  speaking  in  his  own  person ;  at  other  times  he  personifies  lalse 
teachers  or  iklse  Christians,  whose  names,  however,  be  forbears  to  men- 
tion, lest  he  should  give  them  offence.  In  all  these  instances,  his  applica- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  pronouns  varies  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and 
causes  It  to  be  diflerenily  understood.  Examples  illustrative  of  this  remark 
may  be  found  in  every  page  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Further,  in  the  cur- 
rent of  his  discourse,  he  sometimes  drops  in  the  objections  of  others,  and 
his  answers  to  them,  without  any  change  In  the  scheme  of  his  language, 
that  might  give  notice  of  any  other  person  speaking  besides  himself.  To 
discover  this»  requires  great  attention  to  the  ajKistle's  scope  and  argument ; 
and  yet,  if  it  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  it  will  cause  the  reader  greatly 
to  mistake  and  misunderstand*  his  meaning,  and  will  also  render  the  sense 
rprj  perplexed*  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  Hacknight,  In  their  elaborate  works 
on  the  Epistles,  are  particuiariy  useful  in  polnliog  out  these  various  tran- 
sitions 01  persons  and  subjects. 

X.  In  applying  (he  Serjpiures  as  aproofofany  dodrine^  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain^  if  ail  that  is  meant  be  eacpressed  ;  or, 
if  it  be  not  expressed,  tmat  is  necessarily  implieOf  in  order  to 
complele  the  passage, 

Thufl  it  is  oommon  (as  we  have  already  ahown)'  for  the 
aacred  writen  to  mention  onij  the  principal  part  of  any  aubject, 
for  the  whole. 

In  Rom.  X.  9.  Paul  says ;  ^  ihou  »halt  eon/ess  wiik  thy  mouth  the  Lard 
Jesus,  andtkaU  believe  in  thine  heart  that  ood  hath  RAisjsn  Biu  vbom 
THH  DKAi>,  thou  ehoU  be  eaved.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  only 
article  which  is  mentioned  here,  because,  by  that  miracle,  Ood  established 
the  Saviour's  authority,  as  a  lawaiver,  and  confirmed  all  the  doctrines 
which  be  taught  But  there  are  other  essential  articles,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  believed,  In  order  to  be  saved,  though  thev  are  not  stated  in  the 
text.  It  is  added  (ver.  13.X  for  whoeoever  ahaU  eaUupon  the  name  (tfthe 
Lord  ahali  be  tared.  No  reat  Christian  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  Gospel 
as  to  suppose,  that  no  more  is  necessary,  in  order  lo  be  saved,  than  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord    In  this  text,  it  Is  evident  that  the  apostle 


mentions  only  a  pihitlnal  pert  of  what  la  meatit  Now,  fhxn  the  eontexk 
may  be  gathered  the  following  particulars,  as  implied,  thoijgh  not  expressed. 
Firett  ]d  the  ninth  verse  it  Is  afilrmed,  toat  hi  order  to  be  saved,  a  man 
must  believe  in  his  heart  Secondly,  he  must  confess  with  his  mouth ; 
If  Mow  ahalt  antfeat  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jeaua,  and  ahait  believe  in 
thine  heart  that  God  hath  raiaed  him  from  the  detid,  thou  ahalt  be  aaved. 
Oomfesaion  Implies  more  than  ^ofession.  A  true  believer  In  Jesus  Christ 
o|lenly,  and  01  his  own  accord,  prtfeoaea  the  articles  of  his  belief;  and 
when  he  is  persecuted,  and  examined  concerning  his  religion,  he  readily 
co^eaaea  the  truth,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  faith fubiess.  E\  en 
this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved ;  fur  it  is  added  in  the 
tenth  verse,  with  the  heart  man  baiieveth  euro  axoHTBousmiss,  and  ttith 
the  mouth  eonfeaaion  ia  made  unto  aeUvation.  Faith,  acting  on  the  heart, 
is  productive  of  a  nghteou«  life,  and  thus  the  believer  becomes  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  the  Ix>rd ;  for  tohoaoever  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
ahall  be  aaved.  (ver.  13.)  In  these  diffierent  passages,  it  is  evident  that  a 
part  is  mentioned  for  the  whole ;  and  In  order  to  understand  all  that  is  Im* 
plied,  the  several  parts  roust  be  collected  and  put  together. 

XI.  iVb  article  of  faith  am  be  established  from  metaphors^ 
parables,  or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts. 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  propheta,  and  fignratiTe 
ezpreaaions  which  abound  in  the  Scriptuiea,  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  puipoaea  of  godlineaa  by  acting  on  the  imagination, 
and  by  influencing  a  belierer'a  conduct;  but  they  never  were 
intended  to  be  a  reTelation  of  Gospel  principlea.  Instead  of  de- 
riving our  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  parables  and  figura- 
tive  passages,  an  intimate  acquaintance  vith  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  interpreting^ 
them. 

The  beautlflil  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x.  30^ 
37.)  Is  evidently  intended  lo  Influence  the  Jews  to  be  benevolent  and  kin<^ 
like  the  good  damaritau.  Some  writers  have  consMered  that  parable  to  be 
a  representation  of  Adam'a  fall,  and  of  man's  recovery,  through  the  Inter- 
position and  love  of  Jesus  Christ  But  those,  who  embrace  this  opinion, 
did  not  learn  these  doctrines  from  the  passage  Itself.  No  person,  who  Is 
wholly  Ignorant  of  Adam,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  ever  team  any  thing 
concerning  them,  from  what  Is  related  in  thia  parable.  The  same  obser- 
vation is  equally  applicable  to  eveir  other  parable,  and  typical  subject ; 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  persoi^ 
who  has  not  first  learned  them  from  other  texts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON     THE     MOBAL    I  N  T  B  K  PR  E  T  A  T  I  O  N    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION  L 

ON  THX  INTBltPBITATIOll  OF  TKK  MORAL  PASn  OF  SCBIPTUBB. 


HAViire  aheady  discussed  the  interpretation  of  the  fignra- 
liye,  spiritual,  typical,  prophetical,  and  doctrinal  parts  ^  the 
Sacred  Writings,  it  now  remains  tliat  we  consider  the  Moral 
Parts  of  Scripture.  These,  indeed,  are  to  be  interpreted 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  moral  writings ; 
regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
writers,  viz.  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  the  nation  to  which 
they  beloQged,  their  style,  genius,  &c.  For,  being  natives 
of  the  East,  they  treat  moral  topics,  after  the  oriental  man- 
ner, in  a  highly  figurative  style,  and  with  similitudes,  and 
figures  considerably  more  far-fetched  than  is  usual  among 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  even  among  the  modems. 
Again,  being  for  the  most  part  persons  in  the  common  walks 
of  life,  they  generally  defiver  their  precepts  in  a  popular 
manner,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  In  the  examination  of  the  moral  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  following  more  particular  rules  will  be  found 
useful  :— 

I.  Moral  propoeUUma  or  discourses  are  not  to  be  urged  tea  far, 
but  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  degree  of  bUiiude^  ana 
with  various  umitatioiis. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  canon,  how  many  moral  tra^ 
hare  been  pushed  to  an  extent,  which  causes  them  altogether  to 
fidl  of  the  efiect  they  were  designed  to  produce !  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  universal  propositions  may  be  oflbrad:  such  are 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  profrne  writer^  and  also 
in  common  life ;  but  it  is  in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which 
they  are  conveyed,  that  just  limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent 
them  fiom  being  urged  too  &r.  The  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
various  other  circumstances,  will  always  affi>rd  a  ciiteiion  by 

«  Locke's  Preface  to  the  E^iialleSL  (Worfc%  vol  UL  p.  877.) 
•  See  p.  STl.  supra. 


whSdi  to  understand  mord  propositionfl  with  the  requisite  ]imit»- 
tions.  In  older,  however,  tiiat  this  subject  may  be  better  undeiw 
stood,  and  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  we  will  state  a  few  of  these 
limitations^  and  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

1.  UniverstU  or  indefinite  moral  propositions  often  denote 
nothing"  more  than  the  natural  aptitude  or  tendency  of  a  thing 
to  produce  a  certain  effect,  even  although  that  ^ect  should 
not  actually  take  place, 

Thu4  when  Soloinon  eays  that  a  sqfl  answer  turneth  away  wrath  (Pror. 
xv.  1.),  the  best  method  of  mitigaUng  anger  Ispointed  out,  although  the  obsti- 
nac  J  or  wickedness  of  man  ma/  produce  a  different  resnk.  In  iTke  manner, 
when  8L  Peter  eays,  Who  ia  he  that  wiU  harm  you,  if  ye  befoUowera  ^ 
that  which  ia  good'/  (1  Pet.  til.  13.X  this  expression  la  not  to  be  nnderstood 
as  hnplying  that  good  men  shall  never  be  iU-treated ;  but  k  simply  denotes 
the  naturaJ  eflfect  which  a  vbtuons  life  will  probably  prodiiccC  vis.  many 
occasioiis  of  Irritating  men  will  be  avoide<l^  and,  on  ttie  other  band^  their 
friendship  and  ftvour  will  be  coaciUated. 

%,  Umveroal  or  indefinite  propesitiens  denote  only  whai 
generally  or  often  takes  place. 

As  In  Prov.  zzil.  6.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  hs  should  go;  and 
when  he  ia  old  he  wHl  not  depart  from  it.  Here  the  wise  monarch  Inthnates 
not  what  alwaja  takes  ptace,  bat  what  Is  the  frequent  consequence  of  Judi- 
cious education.  To  this  rule  are  to  be  referred  all  those  propoaltions 
which  treat  of  the  manners*  virtues,  or  vices  of  particukr  nadana,  condi- 
tions, or  agea.  Thua  Saint  PSuI  aaja,  that  the  Orelana  are  alwaue  liars. 
(Tk.  i  12.)  Agatai,  when  the  same  apostle,  portrayfaig  the  struggles  of  an 
enlightened  but  nnregenerate  person,  saya— ZJbiois  that  m  me  {that  ia,  in 
myjleah)  dwelteth  no  good  thing  (Rom.  tU.  18.),  he  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  morally  good  In  man :  but  that  no  man  la  by  nature- 
apirituaOy  good,  or  good  in  theeight  qfGod.* 


•  Similar  to  this  Is  the  language  of  the  LituxgTof  the  AnallGan  church:— 
"O  God,. . .  .because  through  the  weakness  01  our  mortu  nature,  we  ean 
do  no  good  thmg,  without  thou  grant  us  the  help  of  thy  grace."  (Collect 
for  the  first  Simday  after  Trinity.)  On  which  Biahop  Tomline  remarks— 
*'I  hare  only  to  observe,  that  the  good  thing  here  mentioned,  must  mean 
good  in  the  eight  ^fOod:  such  an  action  our  weak  and  unassisted  natvrs 
will,  nnauesttonably,  not  allow  us  to  perform."  CReftUatton  of  Calvinism, 
pp.  or,  66. 1st  edit)  iy>  the  ssaiepaipose,  In  another  piece  he  obserres:* 
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8.  Ufdverwal  •r  ind^nite  propontiont  frequently  denote 
BVTT,  er  what  ou«bt  te  le  done,  not  vhat  alwayo  doeo  actuaUy 
take  place. 

**  b  is  th«  w«7  of  the  Bcriptttret,"  saji  a  kte  writer,  *'to  vpeek  to  and 
of  the  visible  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  under  sueh  appellations 
and  expressions  as  may  se^  at  flrat  hearing,  to  imply  that  they  are  all 
ot  them  truly  rif  hteous  and  holy  persona.  Thus  the  apostles  style  those 
to  whom  they  write,  in  general,  aainu ;  they  speak  of  them  as  "sanctified 
In  Christ  Jesus,  chosen  of  Ood,  buried  with  Christ  In  baptism,  risen  again 
with  him  from  the  dead,  sitting  with  him  in  heavenly  places ;"  and  par- 
ticularly Saint  Taul  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  says,  that  they  were  "saved  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,"  dec.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  they  were  visibly,  by 
obligation,  and  by  profession,  all  this;  which  was  thua  represented  to, 
them,  the  more  efrectually  to  stir  them  up^  and  engsge  them  to  live  accord- 
ing lo  their  profeiision  and  obligation."* 

^By  this  rule  also  we  may  explain  Hal.  ii.  7.  "  7^  prieaVo  tipo  okould 
keep  knowledge  .*"  which  passage  the  advocated  of  the  church  of  Rome 
urge,  as  asserting  the  infaOibiiity  of  the  priesthood.  A  simple  inspection, 
however,  of  the  following  verse  is  sufficient  to  refute  this  assertion,  and 
to  ahow  that  the  prophet's  words  denote  only  the  duty  of  the  Jeteuh  priest- 
hood, not  what  the  priests  really  did  perfonn.  The  application  of  this  rule 
wlU  likewise  explain  Prov.  zvi.  10.  U,  13. 

4.  Mdnjf  precept*  are  delivered  generally  and  aheobaely, 
concerning  moral  dutieo,  wMch  are  only  to  be  taken  with  cer~ 
tain  limitatione. 

For  instance,  when  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  angry,  we  most  under- 
stand, without  a  cause,  and  not  beyond  measure  :  when  we  are  forbidden 
to  avenge  ourselves,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  privatelv  taking  revenge  ;  for 
the  inagistiate  beareth  not  the  owoord  in  t*ain,  but  it  the  minuter  of  Ood,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  eviL  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)    Pub- 


Dot  forbid  the  use  of  oaths  in  cases  where  they  can  be  made  subservient 
to  the  support  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  justice.  Moses  saya,  Thou 
ohalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  serve  him,  and  ohaU  otoear  by  hio  name. 
(Deut.  vi.  13.)  T%m  ohalt  ottear,  sava  the  prophet  JeremiaK,  Me  Lord 
liveth^  in  truth,  in  Judgment,  and  m  ri^A/eousne««.  (Jer.  Iv.  Z)  Our 
Saviour  himself,  when  adjured  by  the  high-priest,  in  the  name  of  the  living 
Ood,  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Chnet  the  Son  ^  Qod  (Matt  xxvi.  63, 
64.  Mark  xiv.  61, 62.),  did  not  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  thua  judicially 
proposed  to  him  :  but  he  certainly  would  have  remained  itlent  if  he  had 
disapproved  of  all  aaaeverations  upon  oath,  or  all  such  solemn  Invoc^ons 
of,  and  appeala  ta  the  name  of  God,  In  cases  where  the  truth  is  doubtful 
or  the  testimony  is  suspected.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
•ays,  that  on  ooihjor  coi^rmation  i§  an  end  of  all  etryfe.  (Heb>vi.  16.)* 

II.  Many  thinga  in  moralo^  which  are  not  epoken  cx>mpara- 
TITILY,  tire  nevo'lheleso  to  be  thue  underetood, 

1.  In  Matt  ix.  13.  and  nil  7.  Jesus  Christ,  citing  Hos.  vi.  6., 
says,  that  God  deeired  mercy  and  not  eacrtfice.  Yet  he  had 
|n«scribed  that  victims  should  be  oflered.  This,  therefore,  must 
be  undentood  comparatiTelj,  oacr{fice  being  compared  with 
mercy,  or  with  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolenoe ;  which,  the 
context  shows,  are  here  intended.  The  sense  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  this : — /  require  mercy  and  not  oacrijice  §  in  other 
words,  I  prefer  acts  of  charity  to  matters  of  positiTe  institution, 
when,  in  any  instance,  they  interfere  with  each  other. 

2.  In  I  Tim.  vi.  8.  we  read — Having  food  and  raiment  let 
no  be  therewith  content.  Is  no  one  then  to  desire  a  house,  or  a 
competence  of  wealth  1  These  things,  therefore,  are  compared 
with  what  are  called  the  luxuries  of  life.* 

III.  Prindpalt  include  their  aceeeeariea,  thai  it,  whalever 
tipproachee  or  comes  near  to  them^  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  b  forbidden,  we  must  be  careful  not  only 
to  avoid  it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  and  whatever 
may  prove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  othera; 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  othen  from  it 

Compare  Matt  v.  21-^1.  IThesa.  v.  28.  Jude  23.  Ephes.  v.  II.  ]  Cor. 
vill.  li.  Lev.  xix.  17.   James  v.  19,  2a    8o,  where  any  duly  Is  enjoined,  all 


means  and  facilities,  enabling  either  ourselves  or  others  to  discharge  It, 
according  to  our  respective  places,  capacitiea,  or  opportunities,  are  like- 
wise enjoined    See  (Sen.  zviii.  19.  DeuL  vi.  7.  Heb.  x.  23—25.    Upon  this 


ground  our  Lord  makea  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  depend  upon  a  sincere 

affectionate  love  lo  God  and  man  (Mark  jcii.  90,  31.  Luke  x.  27.);  because, 

■*    we  shall  not  knowingly  be  deficient  in  any  duiv  or 

•  ....       L_..        -_...,^_._  j_  j^    thins 

udice  of 


where  this 

ofllce  which  Ilea  within  our  power ;  neither  shall  we  willintly  do 


that  mav  either  directly  or  indirectly  offend,  or  tend  to  the  preji 

mankind,    flee  Rom.  zil.  17,  18.    This  observation  will  leave  little  room  for 


*'Tlie  human  mind  is  so  weakened  and  vitiated  bv  the  ain  of  oar  flrat 
parents,  that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  stren{|tn  prepare  it,  or  put  It 
into  a  proper  state,  for  the  reception  of  a  saving  faith,  or  (or  the  perform- 
ance of  the  spiririial  worship  required  in  the  6o«pel :  this  mental  purifica- 
tion cannot  be  rff(>cted  without  divine  assistance."  (Ibid.  p.  64.)  A{rain : 
"The  grace  of  OfMl  prevents  us  Chri.«tians,  that  Is,  It  goes  before,  It  gives 
the  Arnt  spring  and  rise  to  our  endeavours,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will ; 
and  when  thin  Roorl  will  is  thus  excited,  the  grace  of  God  docs  not  desert 
us,  but  it  works  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will.".  • . ."  it  is  scknnw- 
le<1ged  that  roan  has  not  the  diitposition,  and,  consequently,  not  the  ability, 
to  do  what  in  the  Right  of  God  is  good,  till  he  is  in/luenced  by  the  Spirit  of 
Ood."    (ibid.  pp.  ei),  61.) 

ft  Binhop  Brsrlford's  Disconrac  concerning  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Rege- 
neration, p.  37.  sixth  edit.  See  aim  some  excellent  observations  to  the 
flame  eflTi'ci  in  l>r.  Macknight'ii  CornmenLiry  on  1  John  ii.  29. 

•  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  ol»aervalions  illuttlrative  of  the 
eanon  above  given,  in  Archbp.  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  IL  pp.  6c2. 158.  (Lon- 
don, 1^28.) 

s  Mori  A^reases  Ilermeneuticae,  torn.  i.  pp.  257,  2SS. 


the  *'  evaagettcal  counsels,"  or  "  eoanseli  of  pwfectkm,"  as  thev  are  caOed 
by  the  Papists,  who  ground  upon  them  their  erroneous  doctrine  of  stapere- 
rof  ation.«    Again,  in  whatever  commandment  we  are  forbidden  to  do  an j^ 


thing  in  our  persona,  as  sinful,  it  equally  restrains  ua  from  bein*  partokefm 

of  other  men's  guilt,  who  do  commit  what  we  know  is  thereby  jorbi 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  either  adviaing,  assisting,  encour^in|,  or  in 


any  ahape  a  partv  with  them  In  It :  oay.  we  must  not  ao  much  as  give  anj 
countenance  lo  the  evil  which  they  do,  by  excusing  or  making  ligbt  of  the 
crime,  or  by  hiding  their  wickedneaa,  lest  by  so  doiqg  we  Incur  pan  of  the 
blame  and  punlahment,  and  thua  deserve  the  character  given  by  the  pasfan- 
ist->  When  thou  eaweat  a  thi^,  then  thou  eonoentedot  unto  kirn,  and  hoH 
been  partaker  with  the  aduUerero.  (PsaL  L  18.) 

IV.  Negativea  include  affirmaiivee^  and  affirmatives  include 
negaiivee  :^~in  other  wor£^  where  any  tkUy  ia  enjoined,  the 
contrary  sin  is  forbidden  ;  and  where  any  sin  is  forbidden^  the 
contrary  duty  u  enjoined. 

Thus,  in  Deut  vi.  13.  where  we  are  coiunanded  to  serve  God, 
we  are  forbidden  to  serve  anj  other.  Therefore,  ia  MatL  iv.  10. 
it  is  said,  Him  only  shall  thou  serve ;  and  as  honouring  parents 
is  required  in  the  fifth  commandment  (Exod.  xz.  12.),  so  curoing 
them  is  forbidden.  (Matt  zv.  4.)  Stealing  being  prohibited  in  the 
eighth  (x>mmandment  (Exod.  zx.  16.),  diligence  in  oar  caUing  is 
enjoined  in  Eph.  iv.  28. 

v.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times,  but  not  affirmatives ; 
that  19.  we  must  never  do  mat  which  is  forbidden^  though  good 
may  uuimalelv  come  from  it,  (Rom.  iiL  8. )  fVe  must  not  ipeak 
wickedly  for  God.  (Job  xiiL  7.) 

Such  things,  however,  as  are  requiied  of  us,  though  they  never 
cease  to  be  oar  duty,  are  yet  not  to  be  done  at  all  times :  for 
instance,  prayer,  public  worship,  reproving  others,  visiting  the 
sick,  and  other  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  will  be  our  duty  as 
long  as  we  live ;  but,  as  we  cannot  perform  these  at  all  times,  we 
must  do  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  as  opportunity 
ofifers.  Hence  in  the  observance  of  negative  preeqrta.  Christian 
courage  and  Christian  prudence  are  equally  necessary ;  tike  for- 
mer, that  we  may  never,  upon  any  occasion  or  pretence,  do  ihsX 
which  in  positive  precepts  is  pronoimced  to  be  evil ;  the  latter, 
thai  we  may  discern  the  fittest  times  and  seasons  for  doing  eveiy 
thing. 

VI.  When  an  action  is  eUher  required  or  commended,  or  any 
promise  is  annexed  to  its  performance,-  such  action  is  supposed 
to  be  done  from  proper  motives  and  m  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which, 
if  done  fipom  ostentatious  motives,  we  are  assared,  is  displeaai^ 
in  the  sight  of  God.    Compare  Matt  vL  1 — 4. 

VII.  When  the  favour  of  God  or  salvation  is  promised  to  any 
deed  or  duty,  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  & 
rightly  performed. 

The  giving  of  alms,  as  well  as  vidting  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction  (James  i.  27.),  may  be  noticed  as  examples  i  sucb 
promise,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  one  single 
Christian  virtue  were  necessary  to  salvation :  but  that  the  par- 
ticular virtue  in  question  is  one  of  several  necessary  and  moment- 
ous virtues.  The  application  of  this  rule  will  illiutrate  our 
Lord's  declaration  concerning  a  future  judgment  (Matt  xxv.  34 
— 36.);  where,  thoagh  charitable  actions  only  are  mentioned, 
yet  we  know,  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  every  idle 
word,  as  well  as  the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  besides  their  yrfi^Mw, 
will  be  brought  into  judgment 

VIII.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blessed^ 
or  any  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  suUahlt  dispcmtion  of  mind 
is  supjimd  to  prevail. 

Thus,  when  the  poor  or  aflUcted  are  pronounced  to  iw  blessed, 
it  is  because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  from 
the  sins  usually  attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  because 
they  are,  on  ttie  contraiy,  more  himible  and  more  obedient  to 

«  "  These  '  eounoelo  ^  wrfeetion*  are  rules  which  do  not  bind  nnder  the 
penalty  of  sin,  but  are  only  useful  in  carrying  men  to  a  greater  derree  of 
perfection  tlian  is  necessary  to  aalration.  There  ia  not  the  slightest 
authority  In  Scripture  for  these  counsels'of  perfection :  al!  the  rules  thera 
preacribed  ibr  our  conduct  are  given  In  the  rorm  of  positive  comnumtat,  as 
absolutely  necessary,  wherever  they  are  applicable,  to  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life :  and  the  violation  of  every  one  of  these  commands  Is  declarr<i 
to  be  sin.  We  are  commanded  to  be  '  perfect  even  as  our  Father  which  is  is 
heaven  is  perfect'  (Matt.  v.  48.) ;  and  so  finr  from  being  able  to  exceed  what  is 
required  for  our  salvallon,  the  Gospel  assures  os,  that  after  our  atmo«( 
rare  and  endeavours  we  sliail  still  fall  abort  of  our  whole  duly :  and  that 
our  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  by  the  abundant  merits  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer.  We  are  directed  to  tnist  lo  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ ;  and  to  '  Mwrk  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling' (Phil.  II.  12.),  that  is,  with  anxiety,  lest  we  should  not  fulfil  the  eo»fi- 
llons  upon  which  it  is  offered.  Upon  these  grounds  we  may  pronounce 
that  works  of  supereroiralion  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man, 
irreconcilable  with  the  whole  tenor  and  general  (Minciplea  of  oar  relijrion, 
and  contrary  to  the  espreoo  declarationo  pf  Scripture."  Bishop  TuOiUDe'a 
Rlements  of  Christian  Tlieolofy,  voL  U.  pp.  9B1, 262.  (Blh  edit.) 
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God.  I^  howeTer,  they  be  not  the  eharactert  described  (an 
unquestionably  there  are  many  to  whom  the  characters  do  not 
*PP^y))  the  promise  in  that  case  does  not  belong  to  them.  Vice 
vendf  when  any  state  is  pronoanced  to  be  wretched,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  sins  or  vices  which  generally  attend  it. 

IX.  Some  precepts  of  moral  prudence  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  nevertheless  admit  of  exceptions,  on  account  of  some 
duties  of  benevolence  or  piety  that  ought  to  predominate. 

We  may  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  often-repeated  counsels  of 
Solomon  respecting  becoming  surety  for  another.  (See  Pror.  vi. 
1,2.  XL  15.  rviL  18.  and  xx.  16.)  In  these  passages  he  does  not 
condemn  suretiship,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  not  only  lawful, 
out,  in  some  instances,  even  an  act  of  justice,  prudence,  and 
charity  ;*  but  Solomon  forbids  hiy  disciples  to  become  surety 
rashly  without  considering  for  whom,  or  how  fax  he  binds  him- 
self, or  how  he  could  discharge  the  debt,  if  occasion  should 
require  it. 

X.  A  change  of  circumstances  changes  moral  things;  there- 
fore contrary  things  may  be  spoken  together  in  moral  things, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  drcumstances. 

Thus,  in  Pror.  xxyi.  4, 6.  we  meet  with  two  precepts  that  seem 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other :  Answer  not  a  fool  ac- 
cording to  his  folly,  lest  thou  be  like  unto  him  ;  and  Answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  But 
if  we  attend  caremlly  to  the  recuon  which  the  sacred  writer  sub- 
joins to  each  precept,  we  shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  apparent  repugnancy  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Israelitish  monarch ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they  form,  not 
Inconsistent,  but  distinct,  rules  of  conduct,  which  are  respec- 
tively to  be  observed  according  to  the  difference  of  circumstances. 
The  following  observations  on  the  two  verses  just  dted  will 
materially  illustrate  their  meaning. 

A  fool,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  means  a  wicked  man,  or  one 
who  acts  contrary  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  utter  his  foolishness  in  speech  or  writing.  Doubtless 
there  are  different  descriptions  of  these  characters ;  and  some  may 
require  to  be  answered,  while  others  are  best  treated  with  silence. 
But  the  cases  here  seem  to  be  one ;  both  have  respect  to  the  same 
character,  and  both  require  to  be  answered.  The  whole  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  answer  should  be  given. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  the  term,  'according  to  his  folly,*  means 
in  a  foolish  manner,  as  is  manifest  from  the  reason  given ;  *  lest 
thou  also  be  like  unto  him.'  But  in  the  second  instance  they 
mean,  in  the  manner  in  which  his  foolishness  requires.  This 
also  is  plain  from  the  reason  given, '  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit*  A  foolish  speech  is  not  a  rule  for  our  imitation ;  never- 
theless our  answer  must  be  so  filmed  by  it,  as  to  meet  and  repel 
it  Both  these  proverbs  caution  us  against  evils  to  which  we  are 
not  a  little  addicted ;  the  first,  that  of  saying  and  doing  to  others 
as  they  say  and  do  to  us,  rather  than  as  we  would  they  should 
say  and  do ;  the  last,  that  of  suffering  the  cause  of  truth  or  jus- 
tice to  be  run  down,  while  we,  from  a  love  of  ease,  stand  by  as 
unconcerned  spectators.  The  first  of  these  proverbs  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  answer  of  Moses  to  the  rebellious  Israelites ;  the  last 
in  that  of  Job  to  his  wife. — It  was  a  foolish  speech  which  was 
addressed  to  the  former; — *  Would  to  Grod,  that  we  had  died 
when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord !  And  why  have  ye  brought 
up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  tins  wilderness,  that  we  and 
our  cattle  diould  die  there  V  Unhappily,  this  provoked  Moses  to 
speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips ;  saying,  *  Hear  now,  ye  rebels, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  nxi  V  This  was  answering 
folly  in  a  foolish  manner,  which  he  should  not  have  done ;  and 
by  which  the  servant  of  God  became  too  much  Uke  them  whom 
he  opposed. — It  was  also  a  foolish  saying  of  Job's  wife,  in  the 
day  of  his  distress,  *  Curse  God,  and  die !'  Job  answered  this 
speech,  not  in  the  manner  of  it,  but  in  the  manner  which  it  re- 
quired, *  What,  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God ;  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  1*  In  all  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  may  perceive  that  he  sever  lost  the 
possession  of  his  soul  for  a  single  moment;  and  never  answered 
in  the  manner  of  his  opponents,  so  as  to  be  Uke  unto  them.  Yet 
neither  did  he  decline  to  repel  their  folly,  and  so  to  abase  their 
■elfconceit"3 

XI.  Different  ideas  must  be  annexed  to  the  names  of  virtues  or 
viees^  according  to  different  ages  and  places, 

1  Thus  Jadah  becanie  surety  to  his  Ikther,  for  his  brother  Benjamin 
(Gen.  xlUL  9.  zUv.  32.);  and  Paul  to  Philemon  for  Onesimus.  (Philem. 
18,  19.) 

•  Fuller's  Harmonj  of  Scripture,  pp.  17,  18.  Bishop  Warbarton  has 
given  an  excellent  iUustratlon  of  the  passace  above  exp]auiie4  in  one  of  his 
Bermons.    Bee  his  Woiks^  voL  x>  Senn.  21.  pp.  61— 7b. 


Thus,  holiness  and  purity  denote  widely  different  things,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  what  they  intend  in  the 
New ;  in  the  former,  they  are  applied  to  persons  and  things 
dedicated  to  Jehovah ;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  applied  to  all 
true  Christians,  who  are  called  saints  or  holy,  being  made  so 
through  the  illumination  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
because,  being  called  with  a  high  and  holy  calling,  they  are 
bound  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  firofeasion  by  a  pure  and 
holy  life. 

XII.  In  investigating  and  interpreting  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  argument  of  which  is  moral, — that  is,  passages 
in  which  holy  and  virtuous  actions  are  comntcnded^—iut  witMca 
and  unholy  ones  are  forbidden,  the  nature  of  the  virtue  enjoined^ 
or  of  the  sin  prohibited,  should  be  explained.  We  should  also 
consider  whether  such  passages  are  positive  commands,  or  merely 
counsels  or  opinions,  and  by  what  motives  or  arguments  the 
inspired  writer  supports  his  persuasions  to  virtue,  and  his  dis» 
suasivesfrom  sin  or  vice. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  the  parallel  passages  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  in  applying  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  as  authority  for  practical  institutions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  precepts  or  articles,  which  are  circum- 
stantial and  temporaxy,  fit>m  such  as  are  essential  to  true  religion, 
and  therefore  obligatory,  in  all  ages.  Not  only  are  all  the  important 
laws  of  morality  permanent,  but  all  those  general  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  institutions  which  are  evidently  calculated  in  religion 
to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  God.  The 
situation  of  the  first  Christians,  during  the  in&ncy  of  Chris- 
tianity, required  temporary  regulations,  which  are  not  now  bind- 
ing on  the  church.  The  controversy  concerning  holy  days,  and 
partieular  kinds  of  food,  occasioned  Paul  to  enjoin  such  temporary 
precepts  as  suited  the  situation  of  the  church  when  he  wrote. 
Abstinence  from  the  use  of  unclean  beasts,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  is  not  now  necessary ;  but  a  condescen- 
sion to  the  very  prejudices  of  weak  brethren,  in  things  indilierenty 
is  at  all  times  the  duty  of  Christians.  Those  doctrines  which 
were  evidently  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Christ's  disciples,  when 
under  persecution,  do  not  apply  to  their  conduct,  when  enjoying 
lull  liberty  of  conscience.  Exhortations,  which  are  restricted  to 
particular  cases,  must  not  be  applied  as  rules  for  general  conduct 

Those  directions,  to  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  one  another,  in 
which  the  customs  of  eastern  countries  are  mentioned,  are  not 
literally  to  be  observed,  by  those  among  whom  different  manners 
prevail.  Paul  enjoins  the  saints  to  salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss.  (Kom.  xvi.  1 6.)  The  Jews  saluted  one  another,  as 
an  expression  of  sincere  friendship.  When  Jesus  Christ  observed 
to  Simon  that  he  was  deficient, in  kindness  and  affection,  he  said. 
Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss,  but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came 
in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet,  (Luke  vii.  45.)  The  dispo- 
sition  is  incumbent  on  saints,  in  all  ages  of  the  world :  but  not 
this  mode  of  expressing  it  In  order  to  teach  the  disciples,  how 
they  ought  to  manifest  their  affection,  for  one  'another,  by  per- 
forming every  office  of  friendship  in  their  power,  their  Lord  and 
Master  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,  and  began  to  wash  the 
tksdples*  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he 
was  girded;  and  said.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feci, 
(John  xiii.  5,  14.)  In  those  hot  countries,  after  travelling  in 
sandals,  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  very  refreshing,  and  an 
expression  of  the  most  tender  care  and  regard :  hence  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  amiable  part  of  the  widow's  character,  that  she  hath 
washed  the  saints*  feet  and  relieved  the  afflicted.  (1  Tim.  v.  10.) 
It  is  evident,  that  this  mode  of  expressing  our  love  to  one  another 
was  not  intended  as  a  permanent  law,  but  a  direction  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  custom  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  originally 
given. 


In  concluding  oui  remarks  on  the  moral  interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Wntings,  it  is  worthy  of  obsenration,  that  they 
contain  two  kinds  of  moral  books  and  discourses,  viz.  1.  De- 
tached sentences,  such  as  occur  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  many 
of  our  Lord's  sermons,  and  in  several  of  the  moral  exhorta- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  Epistles ;  and,  3.  Continuous 
and  connected  discourses,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  book 
of  Job.  In  the  former,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  order  or 
arrangement,  because  they  have  been  put  together  just  aa 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  their  inspired 
authors ;  but,  in  the  latter,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  the 
scope.  Thus,  the  scope  of  the  book  of  Job  is  specified  in  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  -,  to  this, 
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therefore,  the  whole  book  most  he  raferred,  wilhoat  eeekiiig 
for  any  mysteries. 

The  style  also  of  the  moral  parts  of  Scriptnre  is  highly 
fipirative,  abounding  not  only  with  bold  hyperboles  and  pro- 
sopopceias,  but  also  with  antitheses  and  seemioff  paijuloxes : 
the  former  most  be  explained  agreeably  to  thoee  general 
rules,  for  expounding  the  figuraUTe  language  of  Scripture, 
which  have  already  been  stated  and  illustrated  ;*  and  ^e 
latter  must  be  interpreted  and  limited  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  for  instance,  the  beatitudes  as  related  by  St  Mat- 
thew (ch.  ▼.)  must  be  compared  with  those  deliyered  at  a 
different  time,  as  related  by  Saint  Luke  Teh.  ▼!.  30.  ef  9egA ; 
and  from  this  collation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reconcile  tne 
seeming  differences,  and  fully  to  understand  the  antithetic 
sayings  of  our  Lord. 

Lastly,  as  the  moral  sentences  in  the  Scriptures  are  written 
m  the  very  concise  style  peculiar  to  the  Orientals,  many 
passages,  are,  in  consequence,  necessarily  obscure,  and  there- 
fore admit  of  yarious  expositions.  In  such  cases,  that  in- 
terpretation which  is  most  obvious  to  the  reader  will  in  general 
be  sufficiently  intelligible  for  all  purposes  of  praeiieal  edijiea^ 
HoOy  and  beyond  this  we  need  not  be  anxiously  solicitous,  if 
we  should  fail  in  ascertaining  the  precise  mfmning  of  every 
wofd  in  a  proverb  or  moral  sentence. 


SECTION  IL 

«K  TWK  MmwKnarxrum  or  the  noiiiaBt  aid  i 
or  scairruBC. 

A  PBOMisB,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  declara- 
tion or  assurance  of  the  divine  will,  in  which  Uod  signifies 
what  particular  blessings  or  good  things  he  will  freely  b^tow, 
as  well  as  the  evils  which  ne  will  rproove.  The  promises, 
therefore,  differ  from  the  threateninga  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  declarations  concerning  good,  while  the  latter  are 
denunciations  of  evil  only :  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  promises  seem  to  include  threats,  because, 
being  in  their  verjr  nature  conditionalj  they  imply  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the  condition  being 
performed,  which  blessing  is  taeitli^  threatened  to  be  with- 
held on  noncompliance  with  such  condition.  Further,  pro- 
mises differ  from  the  eommanda  of  God,  because  the  latter  are 
significations  of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  AUy  enjoined  to 
be  performed,  while  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be  received. 
As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  promises  relates  to  the  peiw 
formance  of  moral  and  of  pious  duties,  they  might  haye  been 
discussed  under  the  preceding  chapter;  but,  from  the  variety 
of  topics  which  they  embrace,  it  has  been  deemed  preferable 
to  give  them  a  separate  consideration. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  in  the  New  Testament ;  yia.  I.  Promises 
relating  to  the  Messiah :  3.  Promises  relating  to  the  church : 
3.  Promises  of  blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the 
pious ;  and,  4.  Promises  encouregmg  to  the  exercise  of  the 
severalgraees  and  duties  that  compose  the  Christian  charac- 
ter.' T^e  two  first  of  these  classes,  indeed,  are  many  of 
them  predUiions  as  well  as  promises ;  consequently  the  same 
observations  will  apply  to  them,  as  are  stated  lor  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  prophecies  ;*  but  in  regard  to  those 
promises  which  are  directed  to  particular  pereons,  or  to  the 
performance  of  particular  duties,  the  following  remarks  are 
offered  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

1.  **  We  mtui  receive  GotPs  promiaea  in  auch  wise  Of  they  be 
jfeneraUy  aUfarik  in  the  Holy  SeriptuteaJ*^* 

<  8«e  pp.  386—368.  aupra. 

•  These  promises  are  collected  and  printed  at  lencth,  InaaMAiI  manoal, 
pablished  early  tn  the  eiirhteenth  century,  and  entitled  A  CoUeetionof  the 


J*romi0M  mT  Scripture^  arranged  under  proper  Head*. 

D.D.    or  this  liule  manual  there  are  numerous  cheap 

which  abound  In  errors  of  reference  to  the  teids  or  scripture.    Of  the 


By  Samuel  Clarke, 
ere  are  numerous  cheap  editions  extant, 


recent  aditJona|  thai  published  by  Mr.  William  Carpenter  (London,  ISJia, 
Ifiino.)  Is  one  or  the  most  useful :  the  editor  has  verified  the  references, 
corrected  the  errors  that  had  crept  Into  former  impressions,  and  has  made 
an  uidition  of  aboot  two  hundred  promises,  which  enhance  the  value  of  tbls 
publication. 

•  (See  pp.  3R8-380.  euprn. 

•  Art  A  VII.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  declaration  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  which  in  general  symbolises 
with  that  of  the  British  Church.  "In  the  temptation  concemii«  predesii- 
nallon,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  more  dangerous  than  anv  other,  we  should 
derive  comfort  from  the  consideration,  that  Crod's  promises  are  general  to 
ail  that  Mieve—ihat  he  himself  says,  AA  and  ye  ehaU  receive  :—Bvefy 
one  that  aakt  recritea.  Chap.  x.  towards  the  end,  or  In  the  valuable  wortc 
•niiiled,  "  Primitive  Truth,  in  a  History  of  the  PftformsUiin.  expiesMd  by 
t>«£artyE«lDniwrtlntheirWrlUafi,"p.67. 


To  us  ''the  pronusss  af  God  are  gensrsl  and  eonditiotiaf. 
The  Gospel  dispenastion  it  described  as  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man;  and  the  aalTstion  of  vtvry  indiTidnal  b  mde  to 
depend  upon  his  obeervanes  of  the  proposed  conditiaiis.  Men, 
as  free  agents,  have  it  in  their  power  to  perform  or  not  to  peifonn 
these  conditions :  and  God  Ibreeaw  from  dernitj,  who  would  and 
who  would  not  perform  them,  that  it,  who  will  and  who  will  not 
be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgment***  li^  therefore,  the  promiaes  of 
God  be  not  fulfilled  towarda  ua,  we  maj  reat  aaaured  that  the 
fiittlt  doea  not  reat  with  Him  ''who  cannot  lie,*'  but  wiih  oar- 
aeWea,  who  have  fidled  in  complying  with  the  conditiona  eftfaer 
tacitly  or  expraaaly  annexed  to  them.  We  may,  then,  apply 
general  pronuaea  to  ouraelvea,  not  doubting  that  if  we  perform 
the  condition  expraaaed  or  implied,  we  akuU  enjoy  the  mercy 
promised :  for,  aa  all  particolara  are  included  in  univeraala,  it 
follows  that  a  general  promiae  ia  made  a  particolar  one  to  him, 
whose  character  coneaponda  with  thoae  to  whom  such  general 
promiae  ia  made. 

Matt.  xi.  2B.  may  be  cited  aa  an  example:  the  promiae  tiers  made  is  the 
giving  of  real :  the  eharaetera  of  the  persons  lo  whom  it  ia  ntade  are  dtf. 
tinctly  specified ;  they  are  the  tcearjf  and  heavjf  laden,  whether  with  the 
distresses  of  life,  or  with  the  sense  of  guilt  (see  PssL  xxxiL  4.  zxxviij.  4  \ 
or  with  the  load  of  cereaKmial  obaervaaeea ;  Iha  coaditinn  raquired  u  lo 
come  unto  Ckriet  by  laith ;  In  other  words  to  believe  in  him  nod  becooie 
his  disciples ;  end  the  menace  impliod  Is,  that  If  they  do  not  thoa  emne^»  ibey 
will  not  and  rest    Similar  promises  occur  in  John  iii.  16.  and  1  Urn.  ii.  4. 

11.  Such  prvmiaea  aa  were  made  in  sue  esse  may  be  tqtpHed 
in  other  eaaea  of  the  same  nature^  amaiaUniiy  wiik  ike  anaimn 
offaiih.  ^^ 

It  ia  in  piomiaea  as  in  eommsnds :  they  do  not  ezdoaively 
ooneera  thoae  to  whom  they  were  lint  made ;  but,  being  insetted 
in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  made  of  public  benefit :  for  •mhataoever 
thing'a  were  written  a/oreUme,  were  written  fir  our  uaeg  that 
wCf  through  patience  and  comfirt  of  the  Scripturca,  mi^kt 
have  hope,  (Rom.  xv.  4.) 

Thua,  what  waa  apoken  to  Joahna,  on  hia  going  up  against 
the  Canaanitea,  leat  he  ahould  be  diacouraged  in  that  enterpriae, 
ia  applied  by  Saint  Paul  aa  a  remedy  against  covetotianess  or 
inordinate  care  concerning  the  thinga  of  this  life ;  it  being  a  Tery 
comprehenaive  promiae  tlut  God  will  never  £ul  us  nor  forsake  us. 
But  if  we  were  lo  apply  thepromisea  contained  in  PaaL  xciv.  14. 
and  Jer.  xxxiL  40.  and  John  x.  28.  aa  promiaea  oi  absolute  and  i  ii- 
defectible  grace  to  believers,  we  ahould  violate  eveiy  rule  of  sober 
interpretation,  aa  well  as  the  analogy  of  frith.  A  distinction, 
however,  moat  be  taken  between  such  of  the  promises  in  the  Ok] 
Teatament,  particulariy  in  the  hock  of  Paalma,  as  are  of  univerul 
application,  and  auch  aa  were  made  to  thoae  Israelitea  and  Jews 
who  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  which  were  strictly  temporal.  Of 
thia  description  are  all  thoae  promises  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
this  world,  which  wece  literally  suitable  to  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, God  having  encouraged  them  to  obey  his  lawa,  by  promise 
of  peculiar  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Whems 
now,  under  the  Goapel  diapenaalion,  ''godlineaa  hath"  indeed  the 
<«  promiae  of  the  lifo  that  now  is,  aa  well  aa  of  that  which  ia  to 
come'*  (1  Tim.iv.  8.),  but  with  an  exception  of  the  cross,  when 
that  may  be  best  for  us,  in  order  to  our  future  bappineaa  in 


Bp.  Tonilioe*B  ElemanU  of  Theology,  vol.  11.  p.  813.  SimBsr  to  the 
above  sentiments  are  thoae  contained  In  the  '*  Neceasary  JBruUiiioa  ot  a 
Christian  Blan"  (at  the  close  of  the  introductory  obserratioua  on  **  Fditb 'X 
a  Manual  of  Christian  l>oclrine  publislied  in  the  year  1534  :  the  %»lw  cf 
which  ought  not  lo  be  lessened  in  our  Judcment  by  the  circumslance  of  i  j 
not  being  purged  of  popish  errors—'*  Although  God's  proinisea  made  si 
Christ  be  immutable,  yet  He  maketh  them  not  to  lis,  but  with  eondui,  .i  ; 
so  thst  His  promise  standing,  we  may  yet  fidl  of  the  promiae  6ecatt#«  wt 
keep  not  our  protniee.  And  therefore,  if  we  aasuredly  lec^n  opoo  'be 
state  of  our  felicity,  aa  grounded  upon  God'a  promise,  and  do  not  there  vub 
remember,  that  no  man  shall  be  crowned  unless  be  lawftilly  fijrht :  we 
shall  triumph  before  the  victory,  and  ao  shall  look  in  vain  for  that,  whkh  m 
not  otherwise  promised  but  under  a  condKkiB.'*  On  the  subject  of  cno.li- 
tional  promiMs,  see  also  Tdlotson's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  186— 1S3.  206,  2ll6u 
ToL  vl.  p.  613.  vol  ix.  pp.  53,  51.  and  vol.  z.  p.  119.;  and  on  the  sabject  «if 
conditional  threateninga,  see  vol  vi.  pp.  &10,  611.    (London,  1830.) 

•  Bp.  Horsley  has  the  foUowing  animated  and  practical  obaervaiions  on 
this  promise  of  our  Saviour  at  the  close  of  his  IMth  Sermon :— *'  Come, 
therefore,  unto  him,  aU  ye  that  are  heavy  laden  with  your  aina.  By  bis 
own  gracious  voice  he  called  you  while  on  eaith-  vj  the  voice  of  hu 
ambaasadors  he  continoeth  to  call ;  he  calleth  you  now  by  mine.  Co;ne 
unto  him,  and  he  ahall  give  you  rest— rest  fkt>m  the  hard  servitude  of  sia 
and  appetite,  and  gulky  fear.  That  yoke  Is  heavy— Uho/  burden  ia  intok^ 
rable;  Hie  yoke  is  easy,  snd  hie  burden  light.  But,  come  in  oioeerity  ;— 
dare  not  to  come  In  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  Think  not  that  it  «ktO 
avail  you  in  the  last  day  to  have  called  yourselves  Christians,  to  have  be«a 
bom  and  educated  under  the  Goapel  ikbt— to  have  lived  in  the  extemd 
communion  of  the  church  on  earth— i(  all  the  while,  yoar  bearta  have 
holden  no  communion  vrith  its  Head  in  heaven.  If;  mstructed  In  Chnatiao. 
ity,  and  professing  to  believe  lu  doctrines,  ye  lesd  the  lives  of  unbelievem, 
it  will  avaU  you  nothing  in  the  next,  to  have  enjoved  in  thIa  vrnrld.  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  advantages  which  ye  despised— to  have  bad  the  custody  of  a 
holy  doctrine  which  never  touched  your  heaxta— ofa  pare  cotamandmeot, 
by  the  light  of  which  ye  never  walked  To  thoae  who  diagrace  the  doc- 
trine of  their  Saviour  by  the  scandal  of  their  Uvea  it  wiU  be  of  no  avifl  ts 
have  vainly  called  hhDi 'Len^  Lord!***   aermaaa»  p.  ML  Bd  adk. 
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heaven.  So  that  the  promiseB  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  general 
felicity  in  tfU*  life,  are  not  so  literally  to  be  applied  to  Christians 
as  they  were  to  the  Jews.^  ^ 

IIL  God  has  suited  his  promises  to  his  precepts. 
By  his  precepts  we  see  what  is  our  duti/,  and  what  should  be 
the  scope  of  our  endeavours;  and  by  hia promitet  we  see  what 
is  our  inability,  what  should  be  the  matter  or  object  of  our 
prayersy  and  where  we  may  be  supplied  with  that  grace  which 
will  enable  us  to  discharge  our  duty.  Compare  Deut  x.  16.  with 
Deut  XXX.  6.  Eccles.  xii.  13.  with  Jer.  xxxiL  40.  Ezek.  xyiii. 
31.  with  Ezek.  xxxvL  37.  and  Rom.  vi.  12.  with  ▼.  14. 

IV.  TVhere  any  thing  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience^  the 
threatening  of  the  contrary  ts  impiied  in  case  of  disobedience  .• 
and  where  there  is  a  threatening  of  any  thing  tn  case  of  disobe- 
dienee^  a  promise  of  the  contrary  is  implied  upon  condition  of 
obedience.^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to, 
and  compare,  Exod.  xx.  7.  with  Psal.  xv.  1 — 4.  and  xxiv.  3,  4. 
and  Exod.  xx.  12.  with  Prov.  xxx.  17. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  cautions  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  application  oC  Scripture  promises ;  viz.  that  we  do 
not  violate  that  connection  or  dependency  which  subsists 
oetween  one  promise  and  another ;  and  that  we  do  not  invert 
that  fixed  order  which  is  observable  between  them. 

1.  The  mutual  connection  or  dependency  subsisting-  between 
promises,  must  not  be  broken. 

As  the  duties  f  njolned  by  the  moral  law  are  copabuive,  and  may  not  be 
tUsjoiDed  in  the  obedieDce  yielded  to  them  (James  ii.  10.) ;  so  are  the  bleas- 
Dgs  of  the  promises ;  which  may  not  be  made  use  of  as  severed  from  each 


other,  like  nnstringed  pearly  but  as  eoUeeted  Into  one  entire  chain.  For 
instance,  throughout  the  sacred  volume,  the  promises  of  pardon  and 
repentance  are  invariably  connected  together ;  so  that  it  would  be  pre> 
sumptuous  bi  any  man  to  suppose  that  God  will  ever  hearken  to  him  who 
Implores  the  one  and  neglects  to  seek  the  oiher.  "He  pardoneih  and 
abaolveth  idithem  that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  word." 
In  like  manner,  in  Psal.  Uxxiv.  11.  the  promise  of  ^ace  and  glory  is  so 
Inseparably  united,  that  no  person  can  lav  a  just  claim  to  the  one,  who  is 
not  previously  made  a  partaker  of  the  other.  Bishop  Home's  commen- 
tary on  this  verse  is  not  more  beautiful  than  Just.* 

2.  In  applying  the  promites,  their  order  and  method  shotUd 
not  be  inverted,  but  be  carefully  observed. 

The  promises  made  by  God  in  his  word  have  not  Inaptlvbeen  termed  an 
ample  storehouse  of  every  kind  of  blessings,  including  both  the  mercies 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  liiere  is,  indeed,  no 
good  that  can  present  itself  as  an  object  to  our  desires  or  thoughts,  but  the 
promises  are  a  ground  for  fidih  to  believe,  and  Iwpe  to  expect  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  but  uien  our  use  and  application  of  them  must  oe  regular,  and 
suitable  both  to  the  pattern  and  precept  which  Christ  has  given  us. 

The  Pattern  or  example  referred  to,  we  have  in  that  most  comprehen- 
sive prayer,  emphatically  termed  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Matt  vi.  »— 13.) ;  in 
which  he  shows  what  is  chiefly  to  be  desired  by  us,  viz.  the  sanctification 
of  his  name  in  our  hearts,  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  into  our  souls,  and 
the  doing  of  his  will  in  our  lives ;  all  which  are  to  be  implored,  before  and 
above  our  daily  bread.  We  are  not  to  be  more  anxious  for  food  than  for 
divine  grace. 

The  Precept  alluded  ta  we  have  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt.  vf. 
33.):  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  Oad  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  The  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
body ;  as  the  body  is  more  valuable  than  raiment ;  and  therefore  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  every  one  should  be,  to  secure  his  spiritual  welfare,  by  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  promises  of  life  and  eternal  happiness.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  method  roust  be  observed,  and  the  law  of  the  Scripture  must  b« 
exactly  followed,  which  tells  us  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11.)  that  God  first  gives  grace 
and  then  glorv.  "  As  it  is  a  shi  to  divide  grace  from  glory,  and  to  seek  the 
one  witlioul  the  other :  so  it  is  also  a  sin  to  be  preposterous  in  our  seeking, 
to  lookers/  after  happiness  and  then  after  holiness:  no  man  can  be  rightly 
solicitous  about  the  crown,  but  he  must  first  be  careful  about  the  race ; 
nor  can  any  be  truly  thoughtful  about  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  glory 
that  doth  not  Jirtf  make  good  his  title  to  the  promises  of  grace."« 
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Although  the  sacred  writers,  being  divinely  inspired,  were 
necessarily  exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  reveal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed,  that,  on  comparing  Scripture  with  itself, 
some  detached  passages  are  to  be  found,  which  appear  to  be 
contradictory ;  and  these  have  been  a  favourite  topic  of  cavil 
with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  from  Spinosa  down  to  Vol- 
taire, and  the  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  in  our  days,  who 
have  copied  their  objections.  Unable  to  disprove  or  subvert 
the  indisputable  Facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded, 
and  detesting  the  exemplary  holiness  of  heart  and  life  which 
it  enjoins,  its  modern  antagonists  insidiously  attempt  to  im- 
pugn the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  producing  what 
they  call  contradictions.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  rea/ con- 
tradictions are  a  just  and  sufficient  proof  that  a  book  is  not 
divinel}r  inspired,  whatever  pretences  it  may  make  to  such 
inspiration.  In  this  way  we  prove,  that  the  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed could  not  be  inspired,  much  as  it  is  extolled  by  his 
admiring  followers.  The  whole  of  that  rhapsody  was  framed 
by  the  wily  Arab  to  answer  some  particular  exigencies.^  If 
any  new  measure  was  to  be  proposed, — ^any  objection  against 
him  or  the  religion  which  he  wished  to  propagate,  was  to  be 
answered, — any  difficulty  to  be  solved, — any  discontent  or 

1  CoUyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  toL  1.  p.  336. 

a  Bp.  Wilkins,  in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  hss 
stated  this  rule  In  ^e  following  terms:— "Every  Scripture  does  affirm, 
command,  or  tlireaten,  not  only  that  which  is  expressea  in  it,  but  likewise 
all  that  which  is  rightly  deducible  from  it,  though  by  mediate  conse- 
quences."   (Dr.  Williams's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  S.) 

*  "  Jesus  Christ  is  our  '  Lord'  and  our  '  God  :'  ne  is  a  '  sun'  to  enlighten 
and  direct  us  in  the  way,  and  a  '  shield'  to  protect  us  against  the  enemies 
of  our  salvation.  He  will  give  'grace'  to  carry  us  on  'from  strength  to 
strength,'  and  'glory'  to  crown  us  when  we  'appear  before  him  in  Zion  ;' 
he  will '  withhold'  nothing  that  is  *  good'  and  profitable  for  us  in  the  course 
of  our  journey,  and  will  himself  be  our  reward,  when  we  come  to  the  end 
of  it."    Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  81.) 

*  Dr.  Spurstowe's  Treatise  on  the  Promises,  pp.  62.  66.  The  whole 
volume  wilt  abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  There  is  also  an 
admirable  discourse 'on  the  Promises,  in  the  Sermon  published  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Buck:  in  which  their  divine  origin,  their  suitability,  number, 
clearness  of  expression,  the  freeness  of  their  communication,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  accomplishment,  sre  stated  and  iUustrated  with  equal  abiUtv 
and  piety,  flee  also  Hoombeck's  Theologia  Praedca,  pan  I.  lib.  v.  c.  & 
pow  468-477. 

*  Prideaux's  Ufe  of  Mohammed,  pp.  IBS,  169. 
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offisnce  among  bis  people  to  be  removed,— or  any  other  thing 
done  that  could  promote  his  designs, — ^his  constant  recourse 
was  to  the  angeiGabriel,  for  a  new  revelation :  and  instantly 
he  produced  some  addition  to  the  Koran,  which  was  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  he  had  in  view,  so  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  that  book  was  composed  on  these  or  similar  occasions  to 
influence  his  followers  to  adopt  the  measures  which  he  in- 
tended. Hence  not  a  few  real  contradictions  crept  into  ^e 
Koran ;  th«  existence  of  which  is  not  denied  by  the  Mus- 
sulman commentators,  who  are  not  only  very  particular  in 
stating  the  several  occasions  on  which  particular  chapters 
were  produced,  but  also,  where  any  contradiction  occurs  which 
Llit^y  criUiiui  solve,  aflSrm  that  one  of  the-  contradictory  pas- 
siigVs  IB  revoked.  And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran  upwards 
of  ou«  Iiundred  and  fifty  passages  thus  revoked.  Now  this 
fr^ct  is  a  full  evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  could 
nrtt  }m  inspired ;  but  no  such  thing  can  be  alleged  against  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  indeed  given  at  sundry  times  and  in 
fiit;ers  nttmners,  and  the  authors  of  them  were  inspired  on 
particular  o^^casions :  but  nothing  was  ever  published  as  a 
part  of  it,  i^hich  was  afterwards  revoked;  nor  is  there  any 
tiling  m  Llu^m  which  we  need  to  have  annulled.  Errors  in 
tiie  trdnsfTTption  of  copies,  as  well  as  in  printed  editions  and 
trcinslaiions,  do  unquestionably  exist:  but  the  contradictions 
objected  are  only  seeming,  not  real,  nor  do  we  know  a  single 
ill  stance  of  such  alleged  contradictions,  that  is  not  capable 
of  a  rational  solution.  A  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  ori- 
ginal lan^rcigesof  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  properties 
{of  which  the  modem  opposers  of  revelation,  it  is  well 
known, have  for  the  most  part  been  and  are  notoriously  igno- 
rant), and  in  the  times,  occasions,  and  scopes  of  the  several 
books T  ns  weW  as  in  the  antiquities  and  customs  of  those 
conn  tries,  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  transactions  recorded, 
will  clear  the  principal  difficulties. 

To  111 e  person  who  honestly  and  impartial^  examines  the 
vnTitius  evidences  for  the  divinity  and  mspiration  of  the  Bible 
(and  it  not  only  invites  but  commands  mvestigation),  most 
of  tlie  atkged  contradictions,  which  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ pages,  will  appear  frivolous :  for  they  have  been  made 
and  routed  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeais  since.    But  as 
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they  are  now  reaeeerted,  regardleee  of  the  eatiefaetory  an- 
ewen  which  have  been  given  to  them  in  Tarioos  fonnSf 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent*  the  author  would 
deem  his  work  imperfect  if  he  were  to  suffer  such  obiections 
to  pass  unnoticed,  particularly  as  he  has  been  called  upon, 
through  die  public  press,  to  consider,  and  to  obviate  them. 
Should  the  reader  be  led  to  think,  that  an  undue  portion  of 
the  present  yolume  is  appropriated  to  the  interpretation  of 
passages  alleged  to  be  contradictory,  he  is  requested  to  bear 
m  mind  that,  although  the  pretended  contradictions,  here 
oonaidered,  have  for  the  most  part  been  clothed  in  a  few 
plausible  sentences,'  yet  their  sophistry  cannot  be  exposed 
without  a  laborious  and  minute  examination. 

Wherever,  then,  one  text  of  Scripture  seems  to  contra- 
dict another,  we  should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them, 
endeavour  to  discover  their  harmony;  for  the  only  way,  by 
which  to  judge  rightly  of  particular  passages  in  any  booK,  is, 
first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  text  be  correct,  and  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  its  whole  design,  method,  and  style,  and  not 
to  criticise  some  particular  parts  of  it,  without  bestowing  any 
attention  upon  the  resL  Such  is  the  method  adooted  by  all 
who  would  investigate,  with  judgment,  any  difficult  passages 
occurring  in  a  proline  author :  and  if  a  judicious  and  accurate 
writer  is  not  to  be  lightly  accused  of  contradicting  himself 
for  sny  seeming  inconsistencies,  but  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
himself  if  possible, — unquestionably  the  same  equitable  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  mvestigatioD 
of  Scripture  difficulties. 

Some  pasHges,  indeed,  are  explained  by  the  Scriptnres  them- 
■elVM,  which  aenre  as  a  key  to  wmH  us  in  the  elucidation  of 
others. 

That,  in  one  ptace  It  It  nid  thai  Jenw  baptised,  nnd  In  another  k  la 
elated  that  ke  baptized  not :  the  former  passage  is  explained  to  l>e  intended 
not  of  baptism  performed  bj  hiniaeir,  but  bv  bis  disciplee  who  baptised  in 
hisname.    Compare  John  id  2S.  with iv.  1, 2. 

FrBquCTitly,  also,  a  distinction  of  the  difierent  senses  of  woids, 
as  well  as  of  the  different  sulgecta  and  times,  will  enable  us  to 
obviate  the  seeming  discrepancy. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said.  A  at  appointed  unto  att  men  onee  to  die  (Heb.  \m. 
27- );  and  elsewhere,  ^  a  man  keep  Christ's  eaying,  ke  ekaU  never  see 
deatkt  there  is  no  contradiction ;  for,  in  the  former  place,  natural  death, 
tiie  deal!)  of  the  bodjr,  is  intended,  and  in  the  laUer  passace,  epiritual  or 
eternal  death.  Aiiain,  wlien  Hoses  says,  Ood  reefed  on  Ms  eeventk  day 
from  all  kit  vorka  (Gen.  U.  S.X  and  Jesus  says,  My  f\itker  wnketk  kitkerto 
(John  ▼.  17.),  there  is  no  opposition  or  contradiction ;  for  Moses  is  speak* 
ing  of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesus  of  the  works  of  proTidence.  So 
Samuel  telis  us  Ood  will  not  repent  (1  Sam.  xr.  99.);  and  yet  we  read  in 
oitier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  it  repented  Ike  Lou>  tkat  ke  kad  made 
man  on  tke  eartk  (Gen.  ▼!.  6.) ;  and  tliat  he  had  eet  up  Saul  to  be  king. 
(1  Sam.  ST.  11.)  But  in  these  passsfes  there  is  no  real  contradiction ;  repent- 
ance in  the  one  place  signifies  a  chance  of  mind  and  conosel,  from  want 
of  foresif  ht  of  what  come  to  pass,  and  thus  Ood  cannot  repent ;  but  then 
he  chances  his  course  as  men  do  when  thej  change  their  minds,  and  so 
he  may  be  said  to  repent.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  where 
personal  qualities  or  feelings  are  ascribed  to  Ood,  the  Scriptures  speak  in 
comleseension  to  our  capacitiea,  after  the  manner  of  men  j  nor  can  we 
speak  of  the  Deity  in  any  other  manner,  if  we  would  apeak  intelUgtbly  to 
the  generality  of  mankind. 

The  contradictions  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, ma)r  be  referred  to  the  following  classes,  via.— seeming 
contriidictions  in  historical  passages— in  chronoloffy— be- 
tween prophecies  snd  their  fulfilment— in  points  of  doctrine 
and  morality — in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New— between  the  sacred  writers  themselves— between 
the  sacred  writers  and  profiuie  authors— and,  lastly,  seeming 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  thinga* 


SECTION  I. 

SKMme  COHTRADIcnoifS  in  HISTORICAL  PAS8AOK8. 

Most  of  the  seeming  contradictions  in  Scripture  are  found 
in  the  historical  parts,  where  their  connection  with  the  great 
subject  or  scope  is  less  considerable ;  and  they  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  traced  to  the  erron  of  transenben  or  of  the 

t  Bishop  Horae,  when  speaking  of  the  dlalngenulty  of  Infideb  In  brfaj^- 
taig  forward  objections  agamst  the  Scriptures,  has  the  following  remarka : 
— ^*  Many  and  painful  are  the  researches,  usually  necessary  to  be  made 
for  sectUng  points  of  (his  kind.  Peruiess  and  ianorance  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  tkrfte  linea,  wiiich  it  will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  thirty  pagea  (o 
answer.  When  this  is  done,  the  same  question  shall  be  triumphanUy  asked 
again  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing  had  erer  been  written  upon  the  subject 
And  as  people  b  general,  for  one  reason  or  other,  like  short  objections 
beuer  then  long  anawers,  in  this  mode  of  disputation  (if  it  can  be  styled 
such)  the  odda  muat  ever  be  against  us ;  and  we  roust  be  eonleat  wKh 
those  of  our  friends,  who  have  honeaty  and  erudition,  candour  and  pa. 
ttence.  to  aludly  both  sides  of  the  queetfcm."  Letters  oo  Infldelitr,  p.  BBl 
(Woika,  VOL  vJC  pp.  447,  44a  8vo.  London,  1800.) 


[Past  IL  Boob  H 

Tlie  apparent  eontradicttons,  in  the  historical  passages 
of  Scripture,  arise  from  the  different  circumstsnoes  relatedf— 
from  things  being  related  in  a  different  order  by  the  sacred 
writers^— 'irom  differences  in  ncunbers,— and  from  differences 
in  the  relation  of  events  in  one  place,  and  refereneea  to  those 
events  in  another. 

S  1.  Seeming  CmtradieHoiu  in  the  deferent  dreumutaneer 
relaietL 

These  arise  from  variona  causes,  as  the  soarres  whence 
the  inspired  writen  drew  their  relationa,  the  tlifferent  desi^ 
of  the  sacred  writera,  erroneous  readings,  obscure  or  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  transpositions  in  the  order  of  narratittg,  uid 
sometimes  from  several  of  these  causes  combined. 

1.  Apparent  ctntradictiona,  in  the  different  circnmstaneei 
related,  arise  Jhtm  tke  dijereni  ••urcee  vhence  the  inMpired 
vritert  drew  their  ttarrativet. 


For  Instance.  In  the  brief  accoonla  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark 
.  japecting  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jeaua  Christ,  Irora  whom  rouki  tbey 
have  derived  their  informathm  1  They  could  not  have  becouM  acquainted 


with  thoae  circumataneea,  onleaa  from  the  partieulara  commuucaied  by 
hia  reladTea  according  to  the  lleeh:  and,  as  h  has  been  frequeitfly  re- 
marked, It  la  highly  probable  that  they  receired  their  information  from 
BCary  and  Joaeph,  or  others  of  the  family  of  Jesus.  How  easj,  then,  is  k 
for  some  trilling  rarlationa  to  creep  inm  such  accoonla  of  tailancy  as  sre 
preserved  by  oral  relation ;  all  of  which,  though  dUferinc,  are  neverthelcaB 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  tmlh  I  A^n,  during  our  LonTa  three  vesn' 
circuit  m  Palestine,  Matthew  and  John  were  constantly  bin  diaciplea  sod 
the  source  of  tkeir  narratiTea,  therefore,  was  ocular  te 


while  Luke  and  Mark,  not  having  been  Christ's  disciples,  relsled 
things  aa  they  were  communicated  to  them  by  the  apoatlea  and  others 
who  Jfrom  tke  beginning  were  eye-wilneoeee  and  miniMtero  qf  tke  uord, 
as  flaint  Luke  expreaaly  stales  at  the  commencement  of  bis  GospeL  Under 
aneh  circumstances,  bow  is  it  possible  that  some  diacrepancica  should  not 
appear  in  the  writings  of  such  persons  1  Yet  theee  diacreponciea,  as  we 
anall  preaently  aee,  are  eo  far  Irom  aflecting  their  credibility  aa  histonsa^ 
that,  on  the  conlrairy,  they  confirtn  their  veracity  and  correctneaa.  Tbe 
aame  remark  will  apply  to  the  hialory  of  our  Lord's  death  and  reaorrec- 
tion.  aa  well  aa  to  the  account  of  the  aemon  deHvered  on  tbe  OMMnt  sad 
on  the  plain. 

S.  Seeming  eontradiclions,  in  the  different  cireamstancei  le* 
lated,  may  abo  aiise,yreiii  the  d^erent  dengne  which  the  aacrtd 
writert  had  in  the  cempetition  ef  their  narraHvee  /  for  tbe 
difleronce  of  design  will  neceanrily  lead  to  a  couesponding  w- 
lestionof  dreumstanoes. 

Tlie  conakteralion  of  this  elrcomalanee  wID  remove  tbe  coamfietion 
which  modem  oppooers  of  the  Scriptures  hare  aaaeited  to  exist  betweea 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Hie  deain  o4 
Moees,  in  the  Jiret  chapter,  was  to  give  a  sAerl  account  of  the  ofderiy 
creation  of  all  thinca,  from  the  meanest  to  the  noblest,  In  opoosUon  to  th« 
absurd  and  contradictory  notions  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  'be 
Egyptians  and  other  nadona.  In  the  eeeond  chapter,  the  sacred  writei 
eiplalns  aome  things  more  at  length,  which  in  the  preceding  were  oar- 
rated  more  briefly,  because  he  would  not  interrupt  the  connectioo  of  bii 
discourse  concerning  tbe  six  daya*  work  of  creation.  He  therefore  toon 
narticufairly  relates  the  manner  In  which  Eve  was  formed,  and  also  Airthcr 
Illustrates  the  creatfon  of  Adam.  In  thus  recapitulating  the  history  of 
creation,  Bloaea  describee  the  creation  through  ka  sereral  sisgees  at  the 
phenomena  would  have  aucceeaively  presented  themselves  to  a  apeciafon 
bad  a  nmctator  been  In  existence.  Again,  the  design  of  the  two  books  of 
flamuel,  eapecially  the  aecond  book,  ia.  to  relate  the  variona  aleng  which 
conduced  to  the  wonderful  elevation  of  David  from  a  low  eoodiuon  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  first,  and  after  seven  years  and  aix  months  to  that  of 
Israel^  together  with  the  battles  and  occurrences  which  led  to  that  great 


event,  ana  secured  to  him  the  poosesston  of  his  kingdom :  nnd  then  at  the 
'•'  ^        -        nave  a  catatogue  to  perpetuate  tbe 


cloae  C29am.  xxiii.  8-3).)we  (  ^.^ 

of  thoee  warrion  who  had  been  particularly  Instrumental  m  promotinf  tin 
success  and  establishing  the  glory  of  their  royal  master.  But  in  the  firtt 
book  of  Chronicles  the  history  of  David  begins  with  him  aa  ktaig,  and  im- 
mediately mentiona  the  heroea  of  hia  armlea,  f    "  '"       —        >- 

abridgment  of  the  eventa  of  hta  re' 
accoont  for  the  variatiooa  occurring 


troea  of  hia  armiea,  and  then  proceeds  to  sa 
of  his  reign.  This  dUTerence  of  design  will 
occurring  in  the  two  prhicipal  chapien  con- 


prhicipal  chapien  ( 
ling  the  history  of  those  heroes;  for  in  1  Chron.  xL  they  are  recorded 
in  thel>eginning  of  David^s  reign,  with  Joab  Introduced  at  their  bead,  aod 
the  reason  assigned  for  his  being  so  particularty  distinguished ;  but  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Samoel,  when  «he  history  of  DavM's  reign  had  al- 
ready been  given,  there  the  name  of  Joab  ia  omitted,  aince  no  one  could 
forget  that  he  was  David's  eki^  migkty  man^  when  he  had  been  meDUoO' 
ed,  in  almoat  every  page,  aa  eaptain  general  of  the  armiea  of  Israel.* 


The  difference  of  design  alto  will  satii&Kitorily  explain  tbe 
nning  dtflference  between  ths  genealogieB  of  oar  Saviour 
given  bj  the  eyangeliat  Matthew  and  Luke  from  the  paUie 
registen,  and  which  comprise  a  period  of  four  thousand  yeut, 
from  Adam  to  Joseph  his  reputed  &ther,  or  to  Maiy  his  mother. 
The  genealogy  given  by  Saint  Matthew  was  principally  desjgned 
for  the  Jewt  /  and,  therefore,  it  traces  the  pedigree  of  Jesof 
Christ,  as  the  promised  seed,  down  from  Abraham  to  Darid,  and 
from  him  through  Solomon's  line  to  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph, 
who  was  the  reputed  or  Ugal  fother  of  Chikt  (Matt  i  1—16.) 
That  given  by  Saint  Luke  was  intended  for  the  GentUet,  and 

a  Dr.  Kennleott*a  First  DIsserlatko,  pp.  13->1&  Ths  snbsequest  part 
of  this  very  learned  voIoom  is  appropriated  to  aa  ateborate  eomparisoa  of 
ths  discispanelea  betwesn  1  Cbroa.  sL  asd  2Btm.  v.  and  xxUL,  to  wUcb 
lbs  reader  is  referred. 


Cijp.vn.  61CT.L  ^  1.]       OP  scwpTuws,  alleged  to  be  contradictory. 

tnbces  the  pedigree  uptrmrds  from  Hefi,  the  &ther  of  Mary,  to 
David,  through  the  line  of  his  aon  Nathan,  and  from  Nathan  to 
Abraham,  concairing  with  the  fiirmer,  and  from  Abraham  up  to 
Adam,  who  was  the  immediate  <*  Scm  of  God,*'  bom  without 
fiftther  or  mother.     (Luke  iil  23 — 38.)  * 

To  this  aatiafactoiy  answer  to  the  cairils  of  modem  infidels,  the 
Jews  object — ^Whj  is  Mary  not  mentioned  in  this  genealogy,  and 
Joseph  said  to  be  the  aon  of  Helil 

**AK8wnL  This  is  a  mode  of  ■Msklns  quite  wanranted  hj  the  Old 
Tealament,  the  suthoritj  of  which  u  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  thein^ 
selves.  For  enmple,  Neh.  vii.  63.  And  qf  the  prU»ts :  the  children  tff 
ffabaiahf  the  ekUdren  of  Kox^  thb  childbbm  oip  Baszillai,  which  took 

OMX  or  TBB  DATORTBRB  Or  RUBLLLAl  TBS  GlUiAAITB  TO  WITB,   <r~'' 

"  —        -  I  of  the 


etMed  qfter  their  n^me.    Here  it  appears  that  a  person  < 


I  priestly 


tribe,  of  tribe  of  Levi,  took  to  wifs  a  daufbter  of  BandUaL  and  that  he  and 
the  ieaue  of  thie  marriage  toere  regarded  aa  children  of  BarxiUai,  though 

'y  tne  sons  of  Levi^  and  though  the  mother's  name  is  not  mentioned. 

iph,  taking  the  daughter  of  HeU  to  wife,  is  called  the  son  of  Hcli."« 


property 
00  Josep 

That  Saint  Luke  gives  the  pedigree  of  Mary,  the  real  mother 
of  Christ,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  reasons  >— 

"I.  The  angel  Gabriel,  at  the  annonciatton,  told  the  virgin,  that  'God 
would  give  her  divine  Son  the  throne  of  hi*  father  David'  (Luke  i.  32.) ; 
and  this  was  necessary  to  be  proved,  by  her  genealogy,  afterwards. 
2.  Mary  Is  called  by  the  Jews,  I'yjr  pa,  '  the  daughter  of  Eli,'«  and  by  the 
early  Christian  writers,  '  the  daughter  of  Joaklm  and  Anna.'  But  Joakim 
and  Eliakim  (as  being  derived  from  the  names  of  God,  mn^f  lahoh,  and 
^Sn,  Eli)  are  sometimes  Interchanged.  (2  Chron.  xxzvl.  4.)  Eli,  therefore, 
or  Heli,  is  the  abridgment  of  Eliakim.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  that 
the  Babbins  caUed  him  ^p,  instead  of  ^Sm,  the  aspirates  Aleph  and  Ain 
being  frequently  interchanged.  3.  A  similar  case  In  point  occurs  elsewhere 
In  the  genealogy.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  two  lines  of  Solomon 
and  Nathan,  the  sons  of  David,  unite  In  the  generations  of  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  and  thence  diverge  again  in  the  sons  of  the  latter,  Abiud  and 
Resa.  Hence,  as  Salathiel  in  Matthew,  was  the  son  of  Jechoniah,  or  Je> 
hoiachiro,  who  was  carried  away  into  captivity  by  Nebachadneszar,  so  in 
Luke,  Salathiel  must  have  been  the  grancfson  of  Neri,  by  his  mother's  side. 
4.  The  evangelist  himself  has  critically  distinguished  the  real  from  the 
legal  genealogy,  by  a  parenthetical  remark :— ii|«-ov(— •*  if  «ve/ti<iTe,  vi«( 
laivif^  [kxa.'  ovtms  viofj;  TOW  'Ha.1 — "Jesus — being  (as  was  reputed)  the  aon 
of  Joseph,  (but  In  reality)  the  son  of  Heli,"  or  his  grandson  by  the  mother'* 
aide :  for  so  shouM  the  ellipsis  involved  in  the  parenthesis  be  supplied."* 
This  Interpretation  of  the  geneakwy  hi  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  If  it  be  ad* 
mitted,  removes  at  once  every  difficulty ;  and  (as  Bishop  Gleig  has  truly 
remarked)  it  is  so  natural  and  consistent  with  itself,  tliat,  we  think,  it  can 
hfardly  be  rejected,  except  by  those  who  are  determined,  that  "seeing 
Ihey  will  not  see,  and  bearing  they  will  not  understand." 

But  the  difference  in  the  drcomstanoes  related,. arising  from 
the  difierence  in  design  of  the  aacred  writers,  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  those  cases,  where  the  same  event  is  narrated  very 
briefly  by  one  evangelist,  and  is  described  more  copiously  by 
another. 

An  example  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  account  of  oor  Lord's  threefold 
temptation  In  the  wilderness,  which  is  related  more  at  length  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  while  Mark  has  given  a  very  brief  epitome  of  that  occurrence. 
But  these  variational  which  arise  ftom  differences  of  design,  do  not  present 
a  ehadow  of  contradiction  or  discrepancy  :  for  It  is  well  Known  tbit  Saint 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  while 
the  church  wholly  consisted  of  converts  from  Judaism.  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel,  probably  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there,  wnieli  coasisted  ef  a  mixture  of  converts  who  had  been  Pagans  and 
JewB.  He  Inserts  many  direct  or  oblique  explanations  of  passages  in  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel,  in  order  to  render  them  more  intelUglbfe  to  the  converts 
from  Psganlsm.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  was  written  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  converts  from  Heathenism ;  several  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularty  adapted  to  display  the  divine  goodness  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence. 
he  traces  up  Christ's  taneage  to  Adam,  to  signi/y  that  he  was  ras  sbbd  or 
the  woman  promised  to  our  first  parents,  and  the  Saviour  of  all  their  pos* 
terit:^.  He  marks  the  «ra  of  Christ's  birth,  knd  the  time  when  John  the 
Baptist  began  to  announce  the  Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Saint  John,  who  wrote  long  after  the  other  evangelists,  appears  to 
have  designed  hb  Gospel  to  be  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  others,  in 
order  to  preserve  several  discourses  of  our  Lord,  or  facts  rekting  to  him 
which  hsd  been  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists ;  but  chielly  to  cheek 
the  heresies  which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church,  and  (as  he 


I  The  view  above  given  Is  confirmed  and  Illustrated  by  Dr.  Benson  hi 
his  History  of  the  first  {^anting  of  the  Christian  Rellgioii,  vol  I.  pp.  269—268. 
2d  ediL 

•  The  Jewish  Messenger,  No.  L  p.  2.    London,  1833L  8fo. 

•  Lighlfoot  on  Luke  lit.  23.  * 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analyaia,  vol.  II.  book  li.  pp.  099. 70a  In  pp.  TOO— 701.  he 
has  considered  and  accounted  for  particular  aeemiiv  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  evangelisto  Matthew  and  Luke.  But  the  fullest  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Barrett's  Preliminary  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  from  a 
Codex  Rescriptus  in  Trinhy  Coflege  Library  at  Dublin.  (EvangeUum  se- 
eundium  Matthaum  ex  Codiee  JReecripto  in  Bibb'otheea  CoUegii  Saneta 
Trinitatie  justa  Dubiin,  ^e.  4to.  Dublin,  1801.)  In  this  Dissertation  he 
examines  and  notices  the  cliiBcubies  of  the  hypoihesis  proposed  by  Afri. 
canus,  a  father  of  the  third  century,  preserved  by  Euscbios  (Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  I.  c.  7.),  and  translated  by  Dr.  I^rdner  (Works,  vol.  11.  pp.  430-438. 8vo. 
or  voL  i.  pp.  416,  417.  4lo>X  and  which  Africanos  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  some  of  onr  Lord's  relatives.  As  Dr.  Barrett's  book  Is  scarce, 
and  comparatively  Utile  known,  It  may  gratify  the  reader  to  leam  that  a 
copious  and  ftitbrul  abstract  of  It  is  given  In  the  Rclectic  Review  for  1807. 
▼oL  ill.  part  2.  pp.  686—694.  678-098. ;  and  also  with  some  additional  ob- 
servationa  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Luke  ilL 
See  also  Mr.  R.  B.  Green's  "Table  for  exhibitinc  to  the  View,  sod  impress- 
!fcc  *lSS£ik"l8^8***°^'^*  ****  Oenealogy  ofJesus  Chilati  wjlh  Wotes," 
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himself  declares,  xz.  3L)  to  establish  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the 
divinity  and  mediatorial  character  of  Christ  • 

'  The  difietenoes,  however,  which  thus  subsist  in  the  respective 
narratives  of  the  evangelists,  do  not  in  any  degree  whatever  afiect 
their  credibility.  The  transactions  related  are  still  true  and  actual 
transactions,  and  capable  of  being  readily  comprehended,  although 
there  may  be  a  trifling  discrepancy  in  some  particuUrs.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  a  diaooiuse  was  delivered  by  oor  Lord, 
BO  sublime,  so  replete  with  moibentous  instruction,  that  the  people 
•were  aatoniahed  at  /b't  doctrine.  But  whether  this  discourse 
was  delivered  on  a  mountain  or  on  a  plain,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whatever.  In  like  manner,  although  there  are  cireum- 
ttanUal  differences  in  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  thing  itself  may  be  known,  and  its  truth  ascer- 
tained.^^  A  narrative  is  not  to  be  rejected  by  reason  of  some 
diversity  of  dreumstances  with  which  it  is  related:  for  the 
character  o£  human  testimony  is,  mbttantial  truth  under  cir- 
cumstantial variety ;  but  a  dose  agreement  induces  suspicion  of 
confederacy  and  fraud.  Important  variations,  and  even  contra- 
dictions, are  not  always  deemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  credibility 
of  a  fact;  and  if  this  drcumatanoe  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
fiivour  of  profime  historians,  it  ougbt  at  least  to  be  admitted  with 
equal  weight  in  reference  to  the  sacred  writers.  It  were  no  dif- 
ficult task  to  give  numerous  instances  of  differences  between 
profane  historians.  Two  or  three  may  suffice.  It  is  well  known 
that  Julius  Cesar  wrote  histories  both  of  the  dvil  war  and  of  the 
war  in  Gaul :  the  same  events  are  related  by  Dion  Cassius,  as 
well  as  by  Plutarch  in  his  lives  of  Pompey  and  Cssar.  The 
transactions  recorded  by  Suetonius  are  also  related  by  Dion,  and 
many  of  them  by  Livy  and  Polybius.  What  discrepandes  are 
discoverable  between  these  writers !  Yet  Livy  and  Polybius  are 
not  considered  as  liars  on  this  account,  but  we  endeavour  by 
various  ways  to  harmonize  their  discordant  narratives,  conscious 
that,  even  when  we  fiail,  these  discordandes  do  not  affect  the 
general  credibility  of  their  histories.  Again,  the  embassy  of  the 
Jews  to  the  emperor  Clandian  is  placed  by  Phiio  in  harvett,  and 
by  Joeephus  in  teed^me  ;  yet  the  existence  of  this  embassy  was 
never  called  in  question.  To  come  nearer  to  oor  own  times: 
Loid  Clarendon  states  that  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  condemned 
to  be  hang-ed,  which  sentence  was  executed  on  the  same  day : 
four  other  historians  affirm  that  he  was  beheaded  upon  the  Mou' 
day,  having  been  condemned  on  the  preceding'  Saturday ;  yet 
this  contradiction  never  led  any  person  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Marquis  vras  executed  or  not. 

Much  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  Gospels  arises  from  omission, 
which  is  always  an  uncertain  ground  of  objection.  Suetonius, 
Tadtus,  and  Dion  Cassius  have  all  written  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  each  has  omitted  many  things  mentioned 
by  the  rest,  yet  their  credit  u  not  impeached.  And  these  differ- 
ences will  be  more  numerous,  when  men  do  not  write  histories, 
but  memoir*  (which  perhsips  is  the  true  name  of  the  Gospels), 
that  is,  when  they  do  not  undertake  to  deliver,  in  the  order  of 
time,  a  regular  account  of  all  things  of  importance  which  the 
subject  of  the  history  said  and  did,  but  only  such  passages  as 
were  suggested  by  their  particular  detign  at  the  time  of  writing.' 
Further,  as  these  seeming  discordancies  in  the  evangelical  histo- 
rians prove  that  they  did  not  write  in  concert;  so  from  their 
agreeing  in  the  prindpal  and  most  material  fiu:ts,  we  may  infer 
that  they  verote  after  the  truth. 

In  Xiphiiin  and  Theododus,  the  two  abbreviators  of  the  histo- 
rian Dion  Gasnus,  may  be  observed  the  like  agreement  and  disa- 
greement ;  the  one  taking  notice  of  many  particulars  which  the 
other  passes  in  silence,  and  both  of  them  relating  the  chief  and 
most  remaikable  events.  And  dnce,  from  their  both  frequently 
making  use  of  the  veiy  same  words  and  expresdons,  when  they 
speak  of  the  same  thing,  it  is  apparent  that  mey  both  copied  from 
the  tame  original;  so,  no  person  was  ever  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  particulars  mentioned  by  the  one  were  not  taken 
out  of  Dion  Gasdus,  merely  because  they  were  omitted  by  the 
other.  And  still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  say  (as  some  modem 
oppoeen  of  revelation  have  said  of  the  Evsngelists),  that  the 
fiusts  related  by  Theododus  are  contradicted  by  Xiphiiin,  because 
the  latter  says  nothing  of  them.  But  against  the  £vangelists,  it 
seems,  aU  kind*  of  arguments  may  not  only  be  employed  but 
applauded*    The  case,  however,  of  the   sacred   historians   is 

•  The  topic  here  briery  noticed  is  ably  illustrated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  chiefly  with  regard  lothe 
peculiar  Design  of  each,  Ac.  (Works,  voL  i.  pp.  1—274  ) 

•  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  for  the  fact  or  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  given  hi  this  volume,  pp.  106—115. 

».'.'*?'*-A.*?****~  *°.^*"**  JS'**Ll"'*'P-  Nov.  Test  tem.  U.  pp.  86-30. 
Faley's  Evidences,  voL  11.  pp.  274— flr9.  t-      rr 
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•xtcUj  pwttUel  to  that  of  theie  two  •bbrerbtonT  Tlie  latter 
extrtcted  the  paiticuiara,  related  in  their  seTenl  abridgmenta, 
from  the  hiatory  of  Dion  Caaaiua,  aa  ib»  former  drew  the  nate- 
riala  of  their  Goapela  from  the  life  of  Jeaua  Christ  Xi|4ulin 
and  Theodoaiiia  tranacribed  their  relatione  from  a  certain  coUee- 
tion  of  &ct8  contained  in  one  and  the  aame  hiatoiy ;  the  lour 
•vangeliati,  from  a  certain  collection  of  fiusta  contained  in  the 
lifi^of  ene  and  the  tame  perMHi,  laid  before  them  by  that  aanre 
Sfieit,  which  was  to  lead  them  into  all  truth.  And  why  the 
fidelity  of  the /our  tranwribera  ahouki  be  called  in  question  fer 
leaaons  which  hold  eqoally  strong  against  the  rwo  abbreviaton, 
we  leave  thoae  to  determine  who  lay  such  a  weight  vpon  the 
objection.* 

3.  A  third  scarce  of  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different 
circumstances  related,  arises  from  fahe  reading';  erf  rem  ebeeure 
and  ambiguouB  expreteiene,  er  from  tranopoeiiiona  in  the  order 
of  relating^  and  oometimeo  from  eeveral  of  theee  eaueee  cein- 
bined,^  The  only  way  by  which  theae  aeeming  repugnancies 
may  be  reconciled,  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  sacred  criticism  ;  which, 
when  judiciously  applied,  will,  in  most  instances,  if  not  in  every 
case,  remove  them. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xzix.  IS.  we  have  a  dialogue  In  which  no  mao  Is  men* 
ttoned  bbi  Jacob,  ihe  only  living  creatures  present  being  three  flocks  of 
sheep :  yet  these  are  represented  aa  conversing,  rolling  away  the  stone, 
and  watering  the  sheep.  This  appearance  of  contradiction  probably  origi- 
nated, first,  in  some  transcriber  writing  O^'Vvpn  (hadobim),  JiocJke,  for 
D^l'^pn  (hakoim),  Mhepherdt,  in  three  places ;  and,  secondly,  from  verse  3. 
eipressing  what  cuatomarity  happened,  not  what  then  had  actually  taken 
place  ;*  and  this  mistake,  having  obtained  in  some  copy  of  hish  repute, 
lias  been  transcribed  into  all  the  later  manuscripts.  That  the  above  mis- 
take has  actually  been  made  appears  from  the  Baioarifan  text  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, from  the  Arabic  version  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polvglott  (which  has 
preserved  the  true  reading  in  verses  3  ana  8.X  and  from  the  Greek  version. 
Tho  true  reading,  therefore,  as  Iloubigant  and  Ur.  Kennicott  contend,  is 
shepherds,  not  flocks,  and  the  third  verse  should  be  read  parentlietically.« 

Having  thus  stated  the  varioua  caoaea  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  the  different  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired 
writers,  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarka. 

I.  The  namee  of  pereona  and  placet  are  reepectively  liable 
to  change. 

Thus,  the  name  of  one  person  is  sometimes  gWen  to  aaother,  either  as 
the?  are  types  of  them,— so  ChrUt  is  called  David  (Bzek.  xxjdv.  VS,  24  ) 
and  ZeruMa6e/(Hag.  ii.  23.>— or,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  between 
them,  as  in  Isa.  1. 10.  Ezek.  xvi.  3. 46.  Mai.  iv.  6.  compared  with  Matt  xi.  14. 
and  John  i.  21.  Rev.  ii.  20.  and  xviii.  2.  So  Hell  derives  iu  name,  in  many 
languages,  from  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Ilinnom,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  there  committed,  and  the  dreadful  cries  formerly  heard  in  that 

Itiace.  In  like  manner,  the  place  of  the  great  slaughter  (Rev.  xvi.  16.)  has 
tsname  from  the  place  of  the  memorabis  battle  where  Joaiab  was  slain, 
2Kinssxxiii.  29. 

n.  The  name  of  ihe  head  of  a  tribe  or  nation  ie  sometimeo 
4tvcn  to  their  poeterity. ' 

Thus,  Eflom  or  Esau  is  put  for  the  Bdomlte^  who  were  the  deeceedanU 
of  Esau,  in  Num.  xx.  IB.  Gen.  xxxvi.  I.  and  Obadiah  i.  6.  Very  numerous 
similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Writl&gi^  which  It  Is  unne- 
cessary to  specify. 

IIL  Sometimee  namee  remain  after  the  reaeon  for  which 
they  were  given,  or  the  thing'  whence  they  were  taken,  hae 
eeaeed  to  exiet, 

Aaron's  rod,  ibr  Inslsacs,  rstalned  Its  Dsme  when  ehsaged  into  a  serpent, 
Vxod.  vii.  12.  So  Matthew  is  called  a  pabUcan,  beeauae  he  had  ibnnerly 
Ibllowed  that  calling.  Simon  the  leper  is  so  termed  because  be  had  for- 
merly been  afllicted  with  the  leprosy,  Matt  xxvi.  6.  So  It  is  said  in  Matt. 
xi.  6.  that  the  blind  aee,  and  the  deaf  hear,  that  is,  those  who  had  been 
blind  and  deaf.  A  aimilar  instance  occurs  in  Matt  xxl.  31.  The  pybUcana 
and  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  qf  heaven,  that  is,  liM>se  who  had  bean 
such,  DOC  those  who  continue  so.  (Ck>mpare  1  Cor.  vi.  9.) 

IV.  The  tame  pereone  or  places  aometimea  have  aeveral 


Thus,  Eaau's  wife  Is  called  Bashemath  In  Gen.  xxvl.  34.  and  Adah  In 
Oen.  xxxvi.  2.  GideOn  is  called  Jerubbaal  In  Judges  vi.  32.  and  vii.  1. 
Zerubbabel  and  Sheahbaxxar  are  the  aame  person,  Bsra  I.  8.  and  v.  14. 
compared  with  Hag.  i.  14.  and  ii.  2. 21.  Almost  numberlesa  shnllar  ie* 
stancea  might  be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament :  nor  are  examples 
wanting  in  the  New.    Thus,  he  who  was  nominated  for  the  apostleship,  is 

"  Id  Joseph,  Baraabsa,  and  Justus.  (Acts  I.  96.)    Joses  and  Baroabas  are 


•  West's  Observatioos  on  the  History  of  the  Resurrection,  pp.  27V. 

•  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  426.  f  1147.  Jahnii  Enchiridion  Aerm.  Geo. 
cap.  vi.    De  Compositione  E»«rTioe«»-»,  p.  137. 

•  The  Vulgate  version  so  renders  verse  3.  Morimrue  erat  wf  e«ncM» 
ovibuo  (lese  paetoribuo)  confregatia  devolverent  lapidem,  dw. 

«  HoubUant  in  loe.  Dr.  KennicoU's  First  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  pp.  360—^366.  The  proper  version  of  the  passage  above  referred  to 
will  be  thus :— "  Then  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  the  people  of  the  east  2.  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  a  field ; 
and,  k),  three  ehepherda  were  lying  by  it,  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered 
their  flocks ;  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth.  (And  there 
all  the  ehephtirda  uaually  met  together,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth,  and  watered  the  aheen ;  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's 
mouth,  in  its  plsce.)  i—7.  kad  Jscob  said,  *c.  &c.  8.  And  they  said.  We 
cannot  undlaO  the  ahepherda  shall  be  gathered  together,  and  roU  liie  stone 
from  the  well*s  mouth ;  then  we  water  the  sheep." 


the  names  ef  the  sasBe  apostle.  Slmcs^  it  is  well  known,  was  called  Peter« 
and  all  the  other  apostles,  except  Saint  John,  had  more  names  than  one. 
in  like  utanncr,  the  same  plaeea  are  distrngiiished  by  aeveral  aenkee :  as 
Eoiiahphat  and  Kadesh,  Gen.  zlv.  7.  Hermoo,  »rion,  Sheirir,  Dent  m.9. 
MagdaJa  in  Matt  zv.  39.  is  termed  Daimanutha  In  Mark  viii.  10.,  and  thm 
country  of  the  Geiiesenes,  in  Bfatt  viii.  28.,  bi  Mark' v.  L  called  that  ifftha 
Gadarenea. 

y.  Many  peraona  and  plaeea  alae  have  the  eome  name. 

There  was  one  Bethlehem  hi  the  tribe  of  Zebohn,  Josh.  six.  1&  and 
another  hi  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Matt  IL  6.  Luke  ii.  4.  There  were  tw<a  towiia 
called  CanOf  Josh.  xix.  2a  John  ii.  1.  Several  CVesoreoa,  Matt  xtL  13. 
Acts  iz.  30.  and  xviii.  22.  Several  ZBcAanoAc,  aa  in  ICtiron.  ▼.  7.  xr.  2D 
xxlv.  26,  dee.  2Chron.  xvii.  7.  zx.  14.  Zech.  i.  1.  Luke  1.  6.  BCatL  xziiL  36. 
The  Zeclutriah  in  this  last  cUed  passage  was  probably  the  pereoo  mca- 
ti(MCd  in  2Chron.  xx.  14.  and  the  name  of  the  father  has  been  added  ei^tce. 
by  some  transcriber,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy.  Sereral 
Meroda,  as,  1.  IJerod  the  Great,  in  whose  reign  our  Redeemer  was  incar- 
nate. Matt  ii.  1.  and  by  whom  the  inftnts  at  Bethlehem  were  maaaafredi. 
Matt  ii.  16.  2.  Herod  Antipaa,  sumamed  the  Tetrareh,  Matt  zrr.  L  by 
whom  John  the  Baptist  was  murdered  (verse  lO.X  and  our  aaviour  wac 
mocked  and  set  at  nought,  Luke  zxiii.  11.  3.  Herod  Agrippa,  who  alew 
the  apostle  Jamea,  Acts  xii.  2.  and  miserably  perished,  verse  23.  So,  iltere 
are  some  names  which  appear  to  have  been  common  to  several,  if  not  to 
all,  the  succeasive  kings  of  a  country.  Thua,  Pliamob  waa  the  general 
name  of  (he  kings  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xil  15.  xxxix.  1.  Ejmdns  i.— 4v.  jaassi'sn. 
1  Kings  iii.  1.  2^ngszziii.  29.  Isa.  xix.  11.  Jer.  zzv.  19.  xliv.  30.  aod  xlvi. 
17.,  and  very  frequently  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel;  and  that  thia  waa  tbe 
constant  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  is  further  attested  by  Joaepboa*  and 
Suidas.*  Artaxerxes  was  the  roniinon  name  of  the  whole  race  of  Persna 
kings ;  as  Abimelech  was  of  the  Philistine^  Gen.  xx.  2.  xxvl.  &  compared 
with  the  title  to  PsaL  xzxiv. ;  and  Agag  of  the  Amalekite%  ae  may  be  mfexred 
from  Nuia.  zziv.  7.  compared  with  I  dam.  xv.  8. 

VL  7%e  diferencea  in  namea  occurring'  in  the  Scripturee 
are  aometimea  occaaioned  by  falae  readinga^  and  can  eia/y  be 
reconciled  by  correcting  theae  /  but  the  true  Dame  may  in  aoch 
cases  be  distinguisbed  from  the  erroneous  one,  by  die  usage  of 
Scripture  in  other  places,  as  well  as  from  the  Hanfiaritan  Peal** 
teuch,  the  ancient  versions,  and  Joaephua.' 

The  following  instances  will  Illustrate  this  remsrk.  Aidisreser,  lOirsn. 
zviil.  &  ought  to  be  Hadadeser,  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  a  a  Reah  n  being  mislakea 
for  a  Daleth  l.«  Joahebbaaaebat^  in  2  Sam.  zxii.  8.  (maig.  reod.)  shooid  be 
Jashobeam,  as  in  1  Chron.  zi.  II.  and  xxvii.  2.a  Bathakua,  the  dmugkier 
o/Amielj  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5.  should  be  Bathsheba  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  aa 
in  2  Sara.  xi.  3.  the  two  last  leUers  of  the  iatber'a  name  beina  trannosed, 
and  the  two  first  put  last.**    Axariah,  in  2  Kings  xiv.  21.  akioold  be  Lssiah, 


as  in  2 Chron.  xxvl.  1.  and  elsewhere;  which  reading  is  adopted,  or  ncariv 
so,  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. i^  Jehoahax^  In  2t:hron.  xzi.  It. 
should  be  Ahazihu,  or  Ahaziah.  as  in  2  Kings  viii.  dl.  and  elaewbere.** 


The  name  of  the  great  kiag  Nel 
waya.»» 


§  S.  Apparent  Contradictiona^from  Thznga  being  related  in  a 
tUferent  Order  by  the  aacred  Writera. 

I.  1%e  Scripturea  being  aa  it  were  a  cempendioua  record  of 
important  evente,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  theae  took  place 
exactly  in  the  order  narrated  i  for  frequently  thingre  are  re- 
lated together,  between  which  mtany  thinga  intervened  while 
they  were  tranaacting,  Neither  are  we  to  conclude  that  a 
thing  ia  not  done,  beeauae  it  ia  not  related  in  the  hiatory  of 
other  thinga  happening  m  f Ae  tatae  Ofv. 

1.  Thus,  in  Num.  xxxUL  we  have  a  particular  account  of  tbe  joamenaga 
of  the  Israelitea,  which  are  not  noticed  In  their  proper  place  in  the  bo^ 
of  Exodua.  In  the  four  Goapela  especially,  we  find  that  each  of  the  evan> 
gelists  did  not  relate  every  word  and  thing ;  but  one  frequenthr  oauto  what 
has  been  related  by  the  rest,  while  that  which  has  been  brieily  neiiced  by 
one  Is  recorded  at  length  by  the  othera ;  and  two  evangeUst%  when  relatii« 
the  same  Ikct,  do  not  always  observe  the  older  of  dma. 

2.  So,  in  John  xii.  1—3.  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  anointed  it 
Bethany  six  daya  be/ore  the  paaaover ;  yet  Saint  Matthew  (zzvi  2. 6,  7.) 
takes  no  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  till  within  two  daya  of  the 
feast    "The  reaacm  is  manifest    It  was  at  this  time  that  Judas  ollered  to 


the  chief  priests  and  ekiers  to  betray  him ;  and  the  evangelist,  iatei 
relate  his  treachery,  returns  to  give  an  account  of  the  event  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  It.  The  rebuke  which  he  recehred  in  the  house  of  Simon,  when 
he  con4)lained  of  the  waste  of  ointment,  had  irritated  his  prood  diaalTecied 
heart,  and  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge.  Tbe^  meotkia  of  tbe 
unction  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  preparatory  to  his  burfad,  reminds  us  of 
another  observatMHi,  which  is  of  use  In  removing  diHlcntties,  nsmHv,  that 
two  facts  may  much  resemble  each  other  and  yet  not  be  the  aame.  Altnoogh 
they  diflbr,  therefore,  in  some  circuinatances,  while  they  agree  In  others^ 
it  is  through  hasle  and  inattention  'that,  on  thia  account  we  charge  the 
Scriptures  with  contradic  tion.  The  anointing  of  Christ  six  daya  before  the 
passover,  hi  evidently  different  from  the  anointing  recorded  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Luke.  The  two  inckients  agree,  as  both  happened  at  table,  and 
in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Simon ;  but  on  considering  the  paaaagea, 
they  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  different  times. "i«  Apparent  contra, 
dictions  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  in  the  Goapela,  that  it  wouM  almost 
require  a  harmony  of  them  to  be  constructed,  were  we  here  m  specify 
them ;  and  from  theae  discrepancies  have  originated  harmonies,  or  con- 
nected histories,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  evaugelista,  in  the 


■  Antfc|.  L  viii.  c.  6.  f  2. 
«  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  427. 
a  Kennicott,  Dissert  1.  pp.  69,  90. 
1*  Ibid.  p.  463. 


»«  Ibid.  pp7478— 190. 


•  Suida%  in  voce. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  70-7a 
»  Ibid.  pp.  489,  49UL 

otm 


>a  Ibid*  Dissert.  H.  pp.  903—606.  Concerning  Ihe  variation  of  names,  see 
forther  Kennicott's  Eemarks  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Okl  Tastamen^ 
pp.  23— 26. 

i«  Dick's  Bssaj  on  the  InapinUionof  the  Scriptures,  pp.  800^  301. 
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Structure  of  wbich  difltereot  thaortot  oTttmnge 
order  to  reconcile  their  aeemlng  discrepancies.! 
3.  Other  wkliuoDal  iaatMces  ofUiiugs  thai  are  menlioned  aa  having  hap- 


E»ned,  but  of  which  no  notice  la  taken  in  the  aacred  historiea,  occur  m 
en.  xxxl  7,  a,  the  chazifina  of  Jacob's  waf  ea  ten  ftmes,  that  iiu  flrequentlj ; 
in  Psahn  cv.  la  Joseph^a  feet  being  hurt  with  fettera ;  ki  Hoaea  xii.  4. 


Jacob's  weeping ;  in  Acta  vii.  iO—dO,  aeveral  things  concerning  Moaea ;  in 
Acta  ju.  3Gb  a  aaying  of  our  Lord ;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  an  appearance  of  Christ  to 
St.  Jamea:  in  2 Tim.  ili.  8.  Jannea  and  Janbras  i^hatanding  Moses;  in 
Beb.  ix.  19.  Moses  sprinlOing  the  book  as  weU  aa  ttie  people  with  blood ; 
and  In  Heb.  zii.  31.  a  aairing  of  Moaea.  Jude  9.  BUehaeFs  contendinc  for 
the  body  of  Moaes ;  and  verae  M.  Jiaoch's  prophecy ;  and  in  Rev.  ii.  14. 
Balaam  teaching  Baiak  to  put  a  atumblmg'block  before  the  children  of 
kr^el :  all  which  thinga  rnignt  be  known  by  revelation,  or  by  personal  coa»> 
munication,  as  in  the  case  of  Chriat's  afmearance  to  James,  who  was  evi- 
dently living  when  Paul  mentioned  it,  or  by  tradition,  or  by  the  hiatory  of 
those  times,  aa  some  of  the  circumstancea  above  adverted  to  are  mentioned 
by  Josephua. 

n.  ThingM  are  not  ahoayt  recorded  in  the  Scripture*  ex- 
actly in  the  tame  method  and  order  in  vhich  they  vere  done  / 
"whence  apparent  contradiction*  arioe,  events  being  oometimet 
introduced  by  anticipation  and  oometimeo  by  vrrtftto-tSf  in  which 
the  natural  order  io  inverted,  and  thing*  are  related  Jirot 
vhich  ought  to  appear  laot, 

1.  Evento  introduced  by  anticipation. 

The  creation  of  man  in  Qen.  L  27. ;  which,  after  several  other  things  In- 
serted, is  related  more  at  laive,  particularly  the  creation  of  Adam,  In  Gen. 
ii.  7.  and  of  Eve,  in  verses  21—23.  The  death  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.)  ia 
anticipated,  aa  several  transactiona,  especlalhr  those  hi  chanters  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.  must  tiave  happened  during  his  life :  it  was  probably  thus  anti* 
eipated,  that  the  history  or  Joseph  might  not  be  dislurbed.  Isaac  is  sup- 
nosed  to  have  lived  at  least  twelve  years  after  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt. 
In  Ezod.  xvL  3X  we  read  of  the  keeping  of  the  pot  of  manna,  which  waa  not 
done  till  many  yeara  after.  ]>avid'8  adventure  with  Goliath,  related  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.,  was  prior  to  his  solacing  Saiil  with  his  music ;  and  the  latter 
■tory  is  recorded  In  1  Bam.  xvi.,  the  historian  bringing  together  the  ^eet  of 
Saul's  rejection,  and  the  endowment  of  David  with  various  graces,  among 
which  was,  his  preeminent  skill  on  the  harp.  "  It  appears,  indeed,  from 
many  circumstances  ofthe  story,  that  David's  combat  with  Goliath  was  many 
years  prior  In  time  to  9anPs  madness,  and  to  David's  Introduction  to  him  as 
a  musician.  In  the  first  place,  David  waa  quite  a  youth  when  he  en|aged 
Goliath  (1 9ara.  xvii.  33. 42.) :  when  he  was  introduced  to  Saul,  aaarouaicMa, 
he  was  of  full  age.  (xvi.  18.)  Secondly,  his  combat  with  Goliath  was  his  first 
appearance  In  public  life  (xvii.  66.) ;  when  he  was  introduced  as  a  musclan  he 
was  a  man  of  established  character,  (xvt.  18  )  Thirdly,  his  combat  with  Go* 
liath  waa  his  first  military  exploit.  (xvUI.  38, 39.)  He  waa  a  man  of  war  when 
he  was  introduced  as  a  musician,  (xvi.  18.)  He  waa  unknown  both  lo 
Saul  and  Abner  when  he  fought  Goliath.  He  had  not,  therefore,  yet  been 
in  the  ofllce  of  Saufa  armour-bearer,  or  reaident  in  any  capacity  at  the 
court  Now,  the  just  conclusion  Is,  not  that  these  twenty  verses  are  an 
'  interpolation,  (as  some  critics  have  imagined),*  but  that  the  last  ten  versea 
of  1  Sam.  xvi.,  which  relate  Saul's  madneas  and  David's  introduction  to  the 
court  upon  that  occasion,  are  misplaced.  The  true  place  for  these  ten 
verses  seems  to  be  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  eighteenth  chapter. 
Let  these  ten  verses  be  removed  to  that  place,  and  this  seventeenth  chap, 
ter  be  connected  immediately  with  the  thirieeuth  verse  of  chapter  xvi.,  and 
tlie  whole  disorder  and  inconsistency  that  app«ara  In  the  present  narrative 
will  be  removed."*  In  Matt.  xxvi.  21.  and  Mark  xiv.  IS.  our  Saviour  is  re> 
corded  to  hsve  intimated  by  whom  he  was  to  be  betrayed,  vhile  eating  the 
passover ;  which  Saint  Luke  (xxii.  21.)  shows  to  have  oeen  qfier  the  tnatt- 
tuiion  ofthe  Lord's  Supper:  the  order  of  Luke  therefore  la  the  true  one. 
The  imprisonment  of  John  is  set  down  In  Luke  III.  19.  before  the  baptiam 
of  Chri.st,  whereas  it  happened  aft^  he  had  entered  on  his  public  ministry. 
The  same  occurrence  is  related  by  fSaint  Bfatthew  and  the  other  evange- 
lists, per  vvTip9>.ey.«r,  9n  occasion  of  Uerod's  consternation. 

2.  Event*  related  JSr*t  which  ought  to  hone  been  placed 
loot. 


The  caning  of  Abraham  to  depart  flrom  Ur  In  Chaldaa,  in  Oen.  xll.  1.,  for  It 
nreceded  that  departure  which  la  related  in  ch.  xi.  31.  Compare  Gen.  xv.  7. 
with  Acts  vll.  3.    The  hialory  of  Judah,  In  Gen.  xxxvilL  for  moat  of  the 


particulara  related  happened  before  the  aala  of  Joaeph.  In  Luke  Iv.  9.  the 
carrying  and  placing  of  Cbriat  qn  one  of  the  battleraenta  of  the  temple  la 
related  after  his  being  transported  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain  ;  whereaa 
it  certainly  preceded  it,  aa  appears  from  Matt  tv.  &  &  who  has  distinctly 
noted  the  order  ofthe  tamptatlonaL* 

in.  ^  thing  i*  oometimeo  attributed  to  one  who  wa*  formerly 
an  example  of  any  action.  See  an  instance  of  this  in  Jude, 
▼erae  11. 

IV.  Jlction*  or  thing*  are  *ometime*  *aid  to  be  done,  w?ien 
they  are  not  already  done^  but  upon  the  point  of  being  accent 
pliohedj  or  (a*  we  usually  *ay)  ^  a*  good  a*  done** 

And  In  this  language  Christ  ordinarily  spoke  a  little  before  his  death,  as 
In  Matt  xxvi.  34.  the  aon  of  man  goeth^  Ac.  verse  46.  the  son  of  man  is 
betrayed.  So  Mark  xiv.  4).  Luke  xxil.  19,  20.  which  is  given,  which  is 
shed,  and  verse  37.  the  things  concerning  roe  Aove  an  end.  A  similar  ex- 
pression occurs  In  Isa.  ix.  6.  to  us  a  childts  bom ;  to  ua  a  son  is  given,  &c. 
and  In  Rev.  xvili.  2.  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fiUlen. 

y.  So  actions  or  things  are  oaid  to  be  done,  which  are  only 
declared  to  be  done, 

»  See  an  account  ofthe  prhiclpal  Harmonlea  ofthe  Gospels,  pp.  319,  320. 
supra,  and  for  editions  of  iTannonies,  see  the  Bibloorafbioal  Appbnoix 
to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect  II.  and  III. 

«  Particularly  Mr.  Pilkington  (Remarks  on  Scripture,  pp.  fiSd-€&),  and 
Dr.  KennicotL  (Diss.  il.  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  419-429.) 

■  Bp.  Horsley's  Biblical  Criticisms,  voL  I.  p.  331.  Mr.  Townacnd  in  hia 
Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  Judiciously  arranged  the  above  chap* 
ters  agreeably  to  Bp.  H.'s  suggestion,  and  has  tnus  obviated  a  seeming  con* 
tradiction.  which  has  long  since  called  forth  the  aarcaaroa  of  infidels. 

«  Glasall  Phllolqgia  Sacra,  torn.  I.  pp.  6eB-67L  edit  Dathll 


Tbos,  In  Oen.  zxvii.  37.  we  read,  /  haios  mads  htm  thy  Lord,  that  la,  I 
have  foretoM  that  he  ahall  be  ao.  Gen.  xxxv.  12.  The  land  which  I guoo 
Abraham  and  IsaaCf  that  Is,  promised  or  foretold  should  be  thelrw. 
See  Hke  Inataneea  In  Mum  xvi.  7.  Job  v.  3.  Jer.  i.  10.  xv.  1.  and  xxv.  16. 

VI.  So,  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  only 
seem  or  are  reputed  to  be  done, 

Thns,  In  Josh.  II.  7.  It  la  said,  the  men  pursued  after  the  aplea ;  that  1% 
they  believed  they  were  dobg  so,  at  the  very  time  when  the  apiea  were 
concealed. 

VII.  So,  a  thing  io  said  to  be  done  by  him  who  only  deabea 
or  endeavours  to  accomplish  it,  or  uses  proper  mean*  for  that 
purpose. 

See  examplea  of  this  In  Oen.  xzxviL  21.  Esther  vili.  6w  Ezek.  zzlv.  13. 
I  Cor.  X.  33.,  Ac. 

§  3.  Apparent  Contradictions,  arising  from  Difference*  in 
J^umbers, 
Apparent  contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  arising 
from  the  difference  of  numbers,  proceed  from  the  Scriptures 
speaking  in  whole  or  round  numbers^— from  numbers  being 
taken  sometimes  exclusively  aitd  sometimes  inclusiTely, — 
from  various  readings, — and  from  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  sometimes  quoting  numbers  from  the  Alexandrian 
version,  not  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  in  whole,  or,  as  we  usu' 
ally  term  them,  round  numbers  i  though  an  odd  or  imperfect 
number  would  be  more  exact. 

Thua,  in  Oen.  xv.  13.  it  la  foretoU  that  his  posterity  ahould  be  enslaved 
in  Egypt  four  hundred  years.  Moses  (Exod.  xli.  4a)  states  their  sojourn- 
ing to  be  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  aa  alao  doea  Paul,  Gal.  III.  17.  and 
Josephus.*  In  Acta  vli.  6.  Stephen  says  tlMt  the  children  of  larael  anjoura^ 
ed  lu  Egypt  four  hundred  years,  leaving  out  the  odd  tens.  Though  the 
Israelites  themselnves  resided  in  Egypt  only  two  hundred  and  aome  odd 
yeara,  yot  the  full  time  of  their  peregrination  waa  four  hundred  and  thirty 
yeara,  If  we  reckon  flrem  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  his  departure  from 
iJr,  until  the  Israelitea  quitted  Egypt :  and  that  this  ia  the  proper  reckoning 
appears  from  the  Samaritan  copy  ofthe  Pentateuch ;  whicn  In  all  ita  printed 
editions  and  manuacripts,  aa  well  as  the  Septnaxint  version. of  the  Penta. 
teuch,  reads  the  passage  In  Exod.  xii.  40.  thua :  Nov  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  o/£sraeIt  and  of  their  fathers^  which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  in  the  land  qf  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.* 
In  Num.  xiv.  33.  it  la  denounced  to  the  murmuring  Israelitea  that  they 
ahould  wander  forty  yeara  in  the  wildemeaa;  but  If  we  compare  Num. 
xxxlii.  with  Josh.  Iv.  19.  we  shall  find  that  aome  daya,  If  not  weeka,  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  number :  but,  forty  yeara  being  a  round  and  entire 
number,  and  because  In  so  many  yeara  a  few  days  were  inconsiderablei 
therefore  Moses  delivers  it  in  this  manner.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Judges  xi.  26.  relative  to  the  aojouming  ofthe  Israelitea  in  the  land  of  the 
Amorites.  The  twelve  apostles  are  also  mentioned  In  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  though 
Judas  waa  no  more ;  and  Abimelech  Is  said  to  have  alain  seventy  persons, 
though  Jotham  eacaped.    Compare  Judgea  ix.  18.  66.  with  verae  6. 

II.  Sometimes  numbers  sure  to  be  taken  exclusively,  and 
sometimes  inelusively. 

Matt  xvii.  1.  Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  28.  and  John  xx.  26.  may 
be  mentianed  as  examples  of  this  lemaik.  See  them  further  ex- 
plained in  p;  405.  Obs.  V.  infra, 

ni.  Differences  in  numbers  not  unfreguently  arise  from  false 
readings, 

Aa  the  Hebrewa  anciently  uaed  the  lettera  of  their  alphabet  to  denote 
numbers,  many  of  thoae  numbers  which  to  us  appear  almost  Incredible  In 
some  placea,  and  contradictory  In  othera,  are  owing  to  mistakes  In  some 
ofthe  similar  letters.  Thus,  m  2 Kings  vili.  26.  we  read  that  Ahaziah  was 
twenty-two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  but  In  2  Chron.  xxli.  2.  he  la 
aaid  to  have  been /or/y-two  years  old.  which  is  Impoaaible,  as  he  could  not 
be  bom  two  year*  before  Jehoram  nla  fottier,  wiio  waa  only  forty  years 
old.  Twenty-two  years,  therefore,  is  the  proper  reading,  a  Kaph  3»  whose 
numeral  power  Is  twenty,  being  put  for  a  Mem  D»  whose  numeral  power  Is 
forty.  In  like  manner,  In  2  Bam.  viii.  4.  and  x.  18.  we  read  seven  hundred, 
which  In  1  Chron.  xvlii.  4.  and  xix.  18.  ia  seven  thousand,  iheproper  number.t 

As  the  Jews  anciently  appear  to  have  expressed  numbers  by  marks  ana> 
logons  to  our  common  figures,  the  corruption  (and  consequently  the  seem- 
ing contradiction)  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  transcribera  having 
careleaaly  added  or  omitted  a  aingle  cipher.  In  1  Kings  Iv.  26.  we  are  told 
that  Sofomon  had  forty  thonaand  sudls  for  horses,  which  number,  In  2  Chron. 
ix.  25.  Is  only  four  thousand,  and  is  most  probably  correct,  a  cipher  having 
been  added*  In  2  Chron.  xill.  3.  17.  we  meet  with  the  following  numbers^ 
four  hundred  thousand,  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  five  hundred  thou* 
sand,  which  In  several  of  Uie  old  editions  of  the  Vulgate  Lathi  Bible  are 
forty  thouaand,  eighty  thouaand,  and  fifty  thouaand ;  the  latter  are  probably 
the  true  numbers.* 

By  the  application  of  this  rule,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  recom 
die  the  difference  relative  to  the  hour  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  which  by 
Mark  (xv.  25.)  Is  stated  to  be  the  third,  and  by  St.  John  (xix.  14.)  the  sixth 
hour ;  for,  aa  In  ancient  times  all  numbers  were  written  in  manuscripts, 
not  at  length,  but  with  numeral  letters,  It  waa  easy  for  r,  three,  to  be  taken 
for  r,  six.  Of  this  opinion  are  Griesbach,  In  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
New  Teatament,  Semler,  RosenmDUer,  I>oddridge,  Whitby,  Bengel,  Coc- 
ceius,  Beza,  Erasmus^  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  most  eminent 
crilica    What  further  rendera  thia  correction  probable  is,  that  beaides  the 


«  AnUq.  L  III.  c  1. 1 9.    De  Bell.  Jud.  1.  v.  c.  9.  f  4. 

•  Kennicott,  DIas.  11.  pp.  396-d9a 

«  Ibid.  Diss.  1.  pp.  96-99.  462. 463.  Diss,  il  p.  209.    Other  similar  remarks 
are  Interspersed  In  the  same  elaborate  volumes. 

•  Ibid.  Diss.  I.  p.  532.  Diss.  11.  p.  208. 

•  Ibid.  Diss.  I.  pp.  532-634.  iNaa.  ii.  pp.  196— 2ia  Other  examplea  oeeui 
in  Di88.il.  p.  219.  e/Mf. 
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Codes  Beio,  tad  the  Codei  Stephaal  (of  the  elfhth  century),  tliera  tre 
four  other  manuaerlpu  which  read  vf  tr*,  the  tkirdt  In  John  t\x.  14.  as  well 
■■  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  which  profenea  Co  cite  accurate  manu- 
■crlpu— even  the  autofraph  copy  of  0t  John  himaeif.  Such  alao  ia  the 
opinion  of  Severua  Antiiichenua,  Ammooina,  and  aome  oihera  cited  br 
Theophylaci  on  the  paaaafe ;  to  whom  muat  be  added  Nonnua,  a  Greek 
poet  of  PanopoUa  In  Bf^pt,  who  flouriahed  in  the  fifth  centurj,  and  wrote 
a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Goapel  of  St  JohOi  and  who  alao  found  t^«tii  Id 
the  manoacript  uaed  bj  hini.i 

rV.  Apparent  cfUradietifu  in  the  mtmbere  tfthe  AVw  Tee* 
tomeni  ariee  from  the  eaered  writere  eemetimee  queting  the 
numbere  e/the  Septuagint  er  Alexamdriem  vereien,  met  theee 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Thia  fa  evidenlly  the  eaae  In  Acta  tII.  14.  where  Jacob's  fiunlly  la  atatecL 
■t  the  time  of  bia  goina  into  Egjrutr  to  have  consisted  of  t*r«esoer«  and  J/' 
teen  eoute ;  whereas  Moses,  in  Oen.  xM.  27.  fixes  it  at  tkrteeeore  and  ten 
eoule.  What  further  coufirma  this  remark  is,  that  the  8eptuafiot  version 
of  Oen.  zlvL  20.  enumerates  ^e«  pereane  more  than  the  Hebrew,  which, 
being  added  to  the  threescore  and  ten  mentioned  bj  Muaea,  exhibits  the 
exact  number,  aeventv-five.*  To  this  we  may  add  (although  it  does  not 
■triclty  belong  to  numbera)  the  well-known  paasage,  Luke  iif.  36.  where,  hi 
giving  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  evangelist  nodces  a  Cainan,  whose 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree  recordedby  Moses,  but  which  appears 
In  the  Sepcuaglnt  veraion  of  Oen.  x.  21.*  On  the  aubject  of  quotaUona  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Mew,  aee  pp.  293—319.  ntpro. 


§  4.  Apparent   CenitradicHene  in  the  Relatien  ef  Evente  in 
eneJPaeeage,  and  Reference*  te  them  in  anether. 

Th«M  oontndictioai  are  of  two  kind*. 

1.  Semetimee  evente  are  referred  te  tu  having"  taken  place, 
which  are  net  noticed  by  the  inepired  Metorianet  theae  appa- 
rent contradictaooa  hava  already  been  conaidend  in  ^  S.  Oba.  I. 
pp.  40S,  403. 

%,  Sometime*  the  reference  appeare  eontradictorif  to  circum" 
etancee  actually  noticed  in  the  hietory, 

Thu%  in  Num.  xiv.  30.  it  ia  aaid  that  none  of  the  laraelitea  ahonid  come 
Into  the  land  of  Canaan,  save  Caleb  and  Joekua ;  and  yet.  In  Josh.  xiv.  1. 
and  xxii.  13.  we  read,  that  Eleaxar  and  othera  entered  Into  that  land.  But 
thIa  aeeming  repugnance  will  diaappear  when  it  la  recollected  that  nothing 
la  more  common  In  the  moat  aenous  and  conalderate  writera,  than  to 
■peak  of  thinga  by  way  of  restriction  and  limitation,  and  yet  to  leave  them 


>  See  Orieabach,  RosenmQUer,  KuinSel,  Doddridge,  Whitby,  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  and  other  commentators  on  the  passage  In  question. 

e  Various  other  solutions  have  been  given,  in  order  to  reconcile  this 
aeeming  difference  between  the  numbers  of  Jacob's  fomUy,  aa  related  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  the  most  eatiefaetoryof  all  is  the  following 
one  of  Dr.  Hales;  which  by  a  critical  comparison  of  Oen.  xlvt.27.  with  Acta 
tU.  14.  completely  reconciles  the  apparent  diacrepaney. 

*'  Mooea,''  he  remarks,  "  alatea  that '  all  the  souia  that  came  with  Jacob 
Into  Egypt,  ir*»cA  ieeuedfrom  hie  Urine  (except  his  sons'  wivee),  were  sixty* 
Mx  souls,* "  Oen.  xlvi.  2S.,  and  thia  number  is  thus  collected  :— 
Jacob's  children,  eleven  aona  and  one  daughter    •  •  -       13 

Reuben's  sons  .......         4 

Simeon's  sons  ......  .6 

Levi's  sons  ...  •  .  .3 

Judah'a  three  aona  and  two  graadaona       ....        6 

laaachar'a  aona  ....  ...        4 

Zebulun'a  sona  ....  ...        3 

Gad's  sons  ...  .  .         7 

Asher*sfo«r  aona  aadonedaiigliter  and  two  graadaona  •  7 

Dan'aaon        ....  .  .  .        l 

Naphthali'a  aona 4 

BwQamln'a  aona         ....  •         •         •       10 

IT 

*<  If  to  theae  alzty-alx  ehttdrea,  naadehlklrea,  aad  mat-gnadchOdren, 
we  add  Jacob  himaeif;  Joaeph  and  hli  two  aona  bom  in  Egypt,  or  four  more. 
the  amount  la  aeventy,  the  whole  number  of  Jacob'a  fomily  which  aeitled 
In  Egypt  In  thia  autement  the  waves  of  Jacob's  sons,  who  formed  part 
of  the  nooaehold,  are  omitted,  but  they  amounted  to  nine :  for  of  the  twelve 
wlrea  of  the  twelve  aona,  Judah'a  wife  was  dead  (Oen.  xxxviil.  12.),  and 
^'  i*a  alao,  aa  we  may  collect  from  hla  youngeat  aon,  Shaul,  by  a  Ca* 
aa  (xhrf.  19.),  and  Joseph's  wife  was  already  in  Egypt  Theae  nine 
wlve%  therefore,  added  to  the  itxty-six,  gave  aevenly-five  souls,  Uie  whole 
amount  of  Jacob's  household,  that  went  down  with  him  to  Egypt ;  critieaUw 
corresponding  with  the  statement  In  the  New  Testament,  that  'Joseph 
aent  for  his  nther  Jscob,  and  aU  Me  kindred,  amounting  to  eeventyjtve 
aoula :'— the  expreaaion,  ail  hie  kindred,  including  the  wires  who  were 
Joseph's  kindred  not  only  by  afflnity,  but  alao  by  conaanffuinity ;  betaig 

Srobably  of  the  forailies  of  Esau,  ishmael,  or  Keturah.  Thus  does  the 
(ew  Testament  furnish  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  Old." 
From  the  preceding  list,  compsred  with  that  of  the  births  of  Jacob's  sons. 
It  appears  that  aome  of  them  married  remarkably  early.  Thus  Judah,  Er, 
ana  Pharev  respectively  married  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years : 
Asher,  and  his  ^urth  or  youngest  son  (Beriah),  under  twenty :  Benjamin 
about  fifteen ;  and  JosenhUi  sons  and  grandsons  could  not  have  been  much 
above  twenty  years  old  when  they  married,  In  order  that  he  should  have 
gresl-grandchifdren  In  the  course  of  seventy-three  yeara.  What  Airther 
eonfirma  this  statement  Is,  that  thej  muet  |ave  nece«saW(y  married  at  a 
very  early  age  (as  we  know  is  practised  to  this  day  in  the  Gasi),  to  have 
produced,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  at  the  time  of 
Qieir  departure,  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  men,  above  twenty 
yeara  or  age,  excltialve  of  women  and  children ;  ao  that  the  whole  popula- 
Ifon  of  the  Israelites,  who  went  out  of  Egypt,  must  have  exceeded  two 
mitUone.  Dr.  Hales's  New  Analyaia  of  Chronology,  voL  U.  part  I.  pp. 
159-168. 

•  Dr.  Hales  haa  proved  thie  aecond  Calnaa  to  be  aa  laterpolatloB  la  the 
tepinaglnt,  New  AaoiyeiM,  voL  1.  pp.  90-04. 


to  be  uadaratoud  wkh  aonM  ladtnde,  wUeb  ahaD  aterwartla  be  eaprmed 
and  explataed  when  they  treat  of  the  aame  matter.    80,  here  w«  rew)  ifanl 
none  but  Caleb  and  Joshua  entered  into  the  land  of  profniac,  thin  beiog 
apoken  of  the  ehitf  leadere,  who  had  that  privilcf e  and  honour;  bat  if  we 
conault  other  paasages  where  this  subject  is  more  particolarlT  related,  we 
shall  find  that  a  more  eomprehenshre  meaning  was  not  exchided.    It  is  boc 
to  be  auppooed  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  denied  entrance  iMo  GanaaD : 
becanae  itta  evident  from  the  hiatory  that  lAey  dM  not  moxmnr ;  nod  n  ■ 
equally  evident  that  against  the  murmnrers  only  vraa  tbe  deamcistiDn 
msde,  that  thevehould  noteeetke  land toUck  Gedeteare  unf  their fatMere 
(Num.  xlT.22;  23.):  thereforiL  Eleazar  and  Phineas,  betog  prieaaa,  are  ex- 
cepted.   Again,  the  threatening  cannot  be  intended  to  toclude  tJione  «fao 
went  aa  apiea  into  the  land  of  Ctaaan,  for  tbey  were  not  amooff  tbe  mar- 
murera ,-  and,  conaequently,  the  denunciation  above  meniiooed  cookl  aac 
apply  to  them.    Thua,  the  alatement  In  the  book  of  Numbera  is  perfectly 
conaiaient  with  the  fiK^ta  recorded  in  the  book  of  I  ^ 


SECTION  n. 

APPABEIIT  COIITRADICTIOII8  IN  CHB(»IOU>OT. 

Cbbonoloot  is  a  bnmch  of  leamioff  which  is  most  difficult 
to  be  exactly  adjusted ;  because  it  depends  upoo  so  maoy 
circumstances,  and  comprehends  so  ffreat  a  Tarietj  of  ereots  j 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  with  whaterer  punctuality  the 
accounts  of  time  might  have  been  set  down  in  the  original 
manuscripts,  yet  the  slightest  change  in  one  word  or  ^ttei 
may  cause  a  material  yariation  in  copies.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  eras  adopted  in  the  cmnputatioDS  of  differait 
countries,  especially  at  great  dtstanoes  of  time  and  |>lace,  is 
such,  that  the  most  exact  chronology  may  easily  be  miataiken, 
and  may  be  perplexed  by  those  who  endearour  to  reetilj  what 
they  conceiye  to  be  erroneous ;  for  that  which  was  exact  at 
first  is  often  made  incorrect  by  him  who  thought  it  laise 
before/  Chronological  differences  do  undoubtedly  exipt  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  proiane  historians ;  out  these 
differences  infer  no  uncertainty  in  the  maUen  of  fad  them- 
selves. It  is  a  question  yet  undetermined,  whether  Rome 
was  founded  by  Romulus  or  not,  and  it  is  a  point  equally 
litigated,  in  what  year  the  building  of  that  city  commenced ; 
yet,  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  any  fact  was  done 
imply  the  uncertain^  of  the  fact  itself,  the  necessary  in- 
ference must  be,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Rome  was  buih 
at  all,  or  whether  such  a  person  as  Romulus  was  ever  in 
existence.  Further,  differences  in  chronology  do  not  ini|^ 
that  the  sacred  historians  were  mistaken,  but  they  arise  from 
the  mistakes  of  transcribers  or  expositors,  which  may  be 
obviated  by  applying  the  various  existing  aids  to  the  ex- 
amination and  reconciliation  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
scriptural  chronology. 

L  Seeming  contradiction*  in  Chronology  ariee  from  mot  ob- 
eerving,  that  what  had  before  been  eaidin  thegemerai,  ie  after* 
ward*  returned  in  the  particular*  compri*ed  under  it. 

For  the  total  aum  of  any  term  of  yeara  being  aet  down  firat,  befcre  tbe 
particulara  have  been  tnaiated  on  and  explained,  haa  led  aome  Into  midake. 
by  auppoainc  that  the  particulara  aubaequently  mentioned  were  not  to  b« 
comprehended  In  h,  but  were  to  be  reckoned  diatincdy  aa  If  tbey  had  hap- 
pened afterwardi  In  order  of  time,  becauae  they  are  loat  relaied  in  the 
courae  of  the  hiatory.  Thus,  in  Gen.  zi.  96.  It  ia  aaid.  that  Terak  tfretf  * 


ly  yeare  and  begat  Aaaiiii :  and  In  verae  32.  that  tke  daye  of  TVroA  were 
two  kmndred  and  five  yeare  ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran.    Wit  in  Gen.  xu. 


he  departed  for  Haran,  It  will  be  evident 
in  Haran,  where  the  latter  lived  after  hla  1 


4.  It  la  related  thai  Abram  ttae  eerenty  and  Jive  yeare  aid  wken  ke  de- 
parted out  qf  Hmran;  which  la  tnconalatent,  if  we  auppone  Abram  la 
LaTe  reaided  in  Haran  till  the  death  of  hia  father  Terah.  Bat,  if  we  con- 
aider  that  the  whole  number  of  yeara,  durii^  which  Terah  ttred,  ia  set 
down  in  Gen.  xl.  32.  and  that  Abram'a  deiwrture  from  Haran,  which  is 
related  in  Oen.  xil.  4.  happened  before  hla  Mther'a  death,  there  win  be  oe 
hiconaiatencY ;  on  the  contrary,  if  Terah  were  only  aeventy  yeara  cAd  whea 
Abram  vnw  Begtotten,  and  If  Abram  were  only  aeventy-five  yeaia  old  wb<>a 

that  Abiam  left  1m8  frtber  Tenh 
aon'a  departure,  to  tbe  a^e  of  two 
hundred  and  five  yeara;  although  during  Terah'a  life  Abram  occaeionaDT 
returned  to  Haran,  for  hla /fnoi  removaJdld  not  take  place  until  the  death 
of  hia  lather,  aa  we  learn  from  Acta  vit.  A.    Now,  If  thia  vray  of  rdating  the 

Kneral  flrat,  which  la  afterwarda  particularly  aet  forth,  be  attended  to  in 
e  Interpretation  of  the  Scripturea,  It  vrill  afford  a  natural  and  easy  solu- 
tion of  many  otherwiae  Inexplicable  difficuhiea.  Another  explanatioa 
haa  been  offered  for  the  above  apparent  chronological  difference,  viz.  that 
Abram  waa  Terah'a  youngeat  aon  though  firat  mentioned.  What  reodera 
thia  aolution  probable  ie^  tnat  It  ia  no  unfrequent  thing  in  Scripture,  when 
any  caae  of  dignity  or  pre-eminence  la  to  be  diatfaigui^ed,  to  place  the 
youngeet  aon  before  the  eldeat,  though  contrary  to  the  uaage  of  the  Scrip, 
turea  in  other  caaea.    Thua,  Bhem,  the  aecond  aon  of  Noah,  i«  al«airs 


S laced  flrat;  Abram  la  placed  before  his  two  elder  brothera  Haran  end 
labor ;  laaac  la  placed  before  lahmael ;  Jacob  the  youngeai  aon  of  I«aae 
haa  the  pre-eminence  over  Eaau ;  and  Moaea  la  mentioned  before  hia  ekkr 
brother  Aaron.    Whatever  chronological  dilBcultlea,  therefore,  ariae  upon 


•  Jenkin  on  the  Reaaonableneaa  and  Ceilainly  of  the  Chriatian  Religioa, 
vol.  li.  p.  161.  It  would  reauire  too  extenalve  an  inquiry  far  tbe  Hmitt^of 
thia  work,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  varioua  ayatema  of  chronolofty  e< 
tant :  the  meet  recent  la  the  elaborate  Anab/eie  of  Dr.  Halea,  InS  volft  fis 
or  4  voift  8to.,  to  which  we  caa  coBlldainly  refer  Uia  reader. 
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this  suppotUion,  Uiattbe  son  first  named  mint  neeeMortfy  be  the  flnUborn, 
must  cooaequently  proceed  from  mistake.* 

II.  Sometime*  the  principal  number  ie  tet  dovm,  and  the  odd 
•r  smaller  number  it  omitted  f  -which  being"  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal number  in  eome  other  place^  caueet  a  diference  not  to  be 
reconciled  but  by  contidering  that  it  io  customary  in  the  beot 
authoro  not  al-wayo  to  mention  the  emaUer  number;  vhere  the 
matter  doet  not  require  it, 

or  this  we  have  evident  proof  in  tbe  Scriptures.  Tbos  the  Benjamites 
that  were  slain,  are  said  in  Juciges  zz.  35.  to  be  26,100,  but  in  verse  46.  they 
are  reckoned  onlj  at  26^000.  So  the  evangelist  Mark  says,  xvi.  14.,  that 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  the  eleven  as  they  were  sitting  at.  meat,  though 
Thomas  was  absent.  The  observation  already  made,  on  the  use  or  round 
numbers  in  computations,*  will  apply  in  the  present  instance ;  to  which 
we  might  add  nmuerous  similar  examples  from  profime  writers.  Two  or 
three,  however,  will  suffice.  One  hundred  acres  of  land  were  by  the  Ro- 
mans called  centuria;  but  in  progress  of  time  the  same  term  was  given  to 
double  that  number  of  acres."  The  (rides,  into  which  the  population  of 
Rome  was  divided,  were  so  denominated,  because  they  were  originally 
(Aree  in  number ;  but  the  same  appellation  was  retained  though  they  were 
afterwards  augmented  to  thirty-five ;  and  in  like  manner  the  judges,  styled 
eenfumvirL  were  at  first  five  more  than  one  hundred,  and  afterwards  were 
nearly  double  that  number, «  yet  still  they'retained  the  same  name.  Since, 
then,  it  is  evident  that  smaller  numbers  are  sometimes  omitted  both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  aa  well  aa  in  proiane  writings,  and  the 
principal  or  great  numbers  only,  whether  more  or  leas  than  the  precise 
calcnlation,  are  set  down,  and  at  other  times  the  smaller  numbers  are  spe- 
cified ;— nay,  that  sometimes  the  original  number  multiplied  retains  the 
same  denomination ;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  make  abatements,  and 
not  always  to  Insist  rigorously  on  precise  numbers,  in  adjusting  the  ac- 
counts of  scriptural  chronokigy.* 

III.  M  oone  frequently  reigned  vnth  their  fathero,  during 
the  Hebrew  monarchy ,  the  reigno  of  the  former  are  not  unfre- 
quently  made,  in  oome  inetancet,  to  commence  from  their  part' 
nerehip  xrith  their  father*  in  the  throne^  and  in  otherofrom  the 
commencement  of  their  oole  government  after  their  father^ % 
deceaee  /  cotuequently  the  time  of  the  reign  io  eometimeo  no- 
ticed at  it  reopecte  the  father,  aometimeo  at  it  reopectt  the  eon, 
and  oometimeo  a$  it  include*  both. 

Thua,  Jotham  Is  said  C2Kbigs  zv.  33.)  to  have  reigned  eisteen  yearauret 
In  the  preceding  verse  30.  mention  is  made  of  his  tteentieth  year.  This 
repugnance  is  reconcilable  in  the  following  manner;  Jotham  retgned 
alone  sixteen  years  only,  but  with  his  ftither  Uxziah  (who,  being  a  leper, 
was,  therefore,  unfit  for  the  sole  government)  four  years  before,  which 
makes  twenty  In  the  whole.  In  like  manner  we  read  (2  Kings  xiii.  1.)  that 
**  in  the  three-and^ twentieth  year  of  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Jebu  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and 
reigned  seventeen  years :"  but  ui  verse  10.  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  related 
that  "  in  the  thirty-eeventh  jcat  of  the  same  Joash  began  Jehoash  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria."  Now,  if  to  the  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  Joash,  mentfoned  in  the  first  passage,  we  add  the  seventeen 

J  ears  of  Jehoahaz,  we  come  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth  year  of 
oash ;  when  on  the  death  of  Jehoahaz,  the  reign  of  Jehoash  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  begun.  Yet  ft  is  easy  to  assign  the  reason  why  the  com- 
mencement of  this  reign  is  fixed  two  or  three  years  earlier,  in  the  thirty- 
aeventh  year  of  Joash,  when  his  father  must  have  been  alive,  by  supposing 
that  his  father  had  admiued  him  as  an  associate  in  the  government,  two 
or  three  years  before  his  death.  This  solution  is  the  more  probable,  as 
we  find  from  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat  anr^  T>t?:  «;np  (SKinrr  r»»  ^'^  >  th-t  in 
those  days  such  a  practice  wa-H  N..r  nii.'.iijH^hniL  •     Jr.--..,  he 

rule  above  stated  will  also  rem  "v-  tM*^  Jiiiparrm  ccintra.ii.  ii.jti  t.i  iv^i  en 
2  Kings  zxiv.  8.  snd  2Chron.  z.«iXM  ^'  J-lnJUMrhuci  bekng;  i>i|jEht  years  old 
when  he  was  associated  hi  the  ^.v'TtKNi  m  with  tilu  faihttr,  via  i<i]£hti.-en 

years  old  when  he  began  to  reiiiit  a  I Tbe  applicaiWn  of  ibifl  tuIl^  mil 

reconcile  many  other  seeming  . 'MnM.ii  r^iiifl  ia  iJie  bfKikior  Kiiyrsnitid 
Chronicles;  and  will  also  clear  nf^  du  .liid-ulty  reupc^Uug  ihc  tifittHth 
year  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  nitririiiii^/d  m  Luke  it|.  L  wtiich  lui«  e^ijrci'^ed 
the  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  phnolujfuri  whi>  hiivo  endeavouri^jli  lo  tubule 
the  chronology  of  the  New  To.^t.ii'Uitnnr,  Nuw,  wa  It^Brn  from  the  Runian 
historians  that  the  reiinofTib+'HiiJi  had  tm^^cnmmenr.eio^ntti:  in  tiipfirtt, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  a  sh-^re  in  ih^  LMDpire  (bul  without  the  liiu-  of 
emperorX  in  August  of  the  y  jit  764  from  tfit?  fi»ufK Nation  of  tha  city  of 
Home,  three  years  before  the  H>-'4iih  nf  Atiftii^us ;  kjilI  t]i«  sftf^ond  ivhen  be 
began  to  reign  alone,  after  that  <MTtj>'^mr'>»  rlfir f«»;.  li  is  from  theJirKt  of 
these  commencements  that  tb^^^  fift*^MiJh  year  irientlouprl  by  i^itiL  iMk^^  is 
to  be  computed;  who,  as  Tiber! lj^i  iIj^I  not  iia3uid«  tbc^  iujf«ri^  title  diirrng 
the  life  of  Augustus,  makes  ufj^  of  ■  word,  which  pivcLfroly  markf  the 
nature  of  the  power  ezercised  bj  Hbcrlua^  vl&,  In  me  fifLefliiLhi  jvar  ii-i|$ 


«  Althou|ih  the  observations  above  given  are  sufllcient  to  solve  the  chro- 
nological difficulty,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that,  instead  of  two  hundred  and 
five  veare,  in  Gen.  zi.  32.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  one  hundred 
andforty-five  yeare,  the  adoption  of  which  will  remove  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction. According  to  the  text  (Gen.  zi.  26.)  Terah  begat  Abram  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old.  and  died  in  Haran  (32.)  when  he  was  2U6.  Abram 
departed  from  Haran  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  (Gen.  zii.  4.),  and  in  Acts  vii. 
4.  It  is  said  that  Terah  died  before  Abram  had  departed  from  Haran.  The 
age  of  Terah,  when  Abram  was  bom,  added  to  his  age  when  he  left  Haran, 
makes  only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  yeara  Hence  it  Is  concluded  that 
an  error  has  crept  Into  the  tezt ;  and  therefore  De  Dieu,  and  Drs.  Kenni- 
cott,  Geddes,  and  Boothroyd,  and  Prof  Stuart,  adopt  the  reading  of  the 
Samaritan  tezt  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Hebrew. 

•  See  f  3.  Remark  L  p.  403. 

•  Centurtam  nunc  mcimus  (at  Idem  Varro  ait)  ducentorum  jugenun 
modum :  olim  autero  ab  centum  jugeribus  vocabatur  centuria :  sea  moz 
duplieata  noroen  retinuit :  sicutl  tribut  dictaa  primum  a  panibns  popoli 
tripartita  dvisi,  ousb  taraen  nunc  multiplicafte  prisdnum  nomen  pos^dent. 
Columella  de  Re  Rust.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  torn.  fi.  p.  199.  ed.  Bipont.  Ernesti,  in  his 
htdee  LatinUatia  Ciceromanw,  article  Tribua,  has  adchieed  several  simi- 
lar histancea. 

«  In  Pliny's  thne  they  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  In  number.  Ep.  Ub. 
▼i.  ep.  33. 

•  Jenkfai's  ReMonablenen  of  Christiani^,  ^L  IL  p.  167. 

«  Dick's  Enay  on  the  Ioq>inUk»  of  tbe  Scriptures,  p.  299. 


i9'«/(eri»c  qf  the  admimetratienqf  IHberiue  Cwear.  ConaeqaenUy,  thin 
fifteenth  year  began  in  August  778.  And  if  John  the  Baptist  entered  on 
his  ministry  in  the  spring  foUowhig,  In  the  year  of  Rome  779,  in  the  same 

Jearof  Hberius,  and  after  he  had  preached  about  twelve  montha,  bapthMd 
esus  in  the  spring  of  780,  then  Jesus  (who  was  most  probably  bom  In 
September  or  October  749)  would  at  his  baptism  be  thiny-three  years  of 
aze  and  some  odd  months,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  wtua  SL  Luke  saya 
of  his  being  at  that  time  about  thirty  yeara  om.« 

IV.  Seeming  chronological  contradiction*  ariae  from  the 
aacred  hiatoriana  adopting  different  methoda  of  computation^ 
and  aaaigning  differing  datea  to  the  aame  period. 

Thus,  In  Gen.  zv.  13.  It  is  announced  to  Abraham  that  his  ''seed  shonld 
be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them,  and  that 
they  shoukl  afflict  them  four  hundred  years."  But  in  Ezod.  zii.  40,  41. 
the  sacred  historian  relates  that  "the  sojourning  of  the  chiklcen  of  Israel 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  ft  came  to 
pass  at  the  end  of  the /our  hundred  aTtd  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same 
day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  lend 
of  EgypL"  Between  these  two  passages  there  is  an  apparent  contradic- 
tion :  the  truth  is,  that  both  are  perfectly  consistent,  the  computation  being 
made  from  two  diflTerent  dates.  In  Gen.  zv.  13.  the  time  is  calculated  from 
the  promiae  made  to  Abraham  of  a  son,  or  frx>m  liie  birth  of  Isaac ;  and  in 
Ezod.  zii.  40^  41.  U  is  reckoned  from  his  departure  from  "Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,"  his  native  country,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah.* 

By  the  application  of  this  mie  many  commentators  reconcile  the  differ- 
ence between  Blark  zv.2B.,  who  says  the  hour  of  Christ's  cracifizfon  was 
the  third,  and  John  ziz.  14.  who  says  it  vnw  about  the  aisth  hour,  that  ha 
waa  brought  forth.  Notwithstanding  the  authorities  above  adduced,*  they 
observe  that  none  of  the  ancient  translators  read  the  third  hour  hi  John : 
they  therefore  solve  the  difficulty  (Imperfectly  it  most  be  confessed),  by 
considering  the  day  as  divided  into  four  parts  answering  to  the  foor  watchefl 
of  the  night  These  coincided  vrith  tne  hours  of  three,  siz,  nine,  and 
twelve,  or,  In  our  way  of  reckoning,  nine,  twelve,  three,  and  siz,  which 
also  suitea  the  solemn  times  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  in  the  temple:  In 
cases,  they  argue.  In  which  the  Jewa  did  not  think  ft  of  consequence  to 
ascertain  the  Ume  with  great  accuracy,  thev  did  not  regard  the  intermediate 
hours,  but  only  those  more  noted  divisions  which  happened  to  come 
nearest  the  time  of  the  event  spoken  of.  Adopting  this  method  of  recon- 
ciliation, Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  that  Mark  says  it  waa  the  third  Aoicr,  from 


which  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  third  hour  was  past.    John 
says  ft  was  about  the  aixth  hour,  from  which  he  thinks  It  probable  th 
sizth  hour  was  not  yet  come.  ''On  this  supposition,  though  the  evsngeliste 


may  by  a  &stidious  resder  be  accused  of  want  of  precision  in  regard  to 
dates,  they  will  not  by  any  judicious  and  candid  critic  be  charged  with 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation.  Who  vrould  accuse  two  modem  historians 
with  contradicting  each  other,  because  in  relating  an  event  which  had 
happened  between  ten  and  eleven  In  the  forenoon,  one  had  said  ft  was 
past  nine  o'clock ;  the  other  that  ft  was  dfawhig  towards  noon  I"**  From 
the  evidence  before  him,  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  reading  which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  We  apprehend  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  solu- 
tion given  in  pp.  403,  404.  aupra. 

y.  The  terma  of  time  in  computation  are  aometimea  taken 
mdwayely,  and  at  other  Hmea  exclusively. 

Thus  In  Matt  zvii.  I.  and  Mark  iz.  2.  we  read  that  after  siz  days  Jeeue 
taketh  Peter,  Jamea,  and  John  hi*  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into  an 
high  mountain  apart.  But  in  Luke  iz.  2B.  this  is  said  to  come  to  paaa  about 
an  eight  days  after ;  which  Is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  the  other 
evangelists  write.  For  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  eicluairely,  reckoning 
the  SIZ  dsys  between  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  (which  they  are 
relating)  and  his  transfiguration ;  but  Luke  inehtdea  the  dsy  on  which  ha 
had  that  discourse,  and  the  day  of  his  transfiguration,  and  reckons  them 
wfth  the  siz  intermediate  days.  So  In  John  xx.  26.  eight  daya  after  are 
probably  to  be  understood  inclusivelv ;  it  being  most  likely  on  that  day 
ae'nnight  on  which  Jesus  Christ  had  before  appeared  to  his  disciples,  ft 
were  unnecessary  to  subjoin  additional  ezamples  of  a  mode  of  reckoning 
which  ol>tains  to  this  day  in  common  speech,  and  in  almost  every  writer, 
ezcept  those  who  professedly  treat  on  chronology. 

This  mode  of  computation  is  not  confined  to  the  erangelical  historians. 
The  rabbins  also  observe,  that  the  very  first  day  of  a  year  may  stand  in 
computation  for  that  year  ;>i  and  this  way  of  reckoning  mistakes  of  years 
current  for  years  complete,  or  vice  vereh,  in  the  successions  of  so  many 
kings,  and  in  the  transactions  of  affairs  for  so  long  a  time,  as  Is  narrated  in 
the  Scriptures,  may  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of  years.  For  this 
reason  Thucydides  says,  »•  that  he  computes  the  years  of  the  Pelopponesisn 
war,  not  by  the  magistrates  who  were  annually  chosen  during  that  time, 
but  by  so  many  summera  and  winters ;  whereas  Polybius,  Josephas,  and 
Plutarch,  have  been  supposed  to  contradict  themselves  because  thej 
reckon  sometimes  by  current  and  sometimes  by  complete  years. 

The  preceding,  and  yarious  other  ways  by  which  disputes 
in  chronology  may  be  occasioned,  are  a  sufficient  areument  to 
us,  that  they  do  not  imply  that  there  were,  orifjrinally,  chro- 
nological mistakes  in  the  books  themselves.  And  if  mistakes 
might  arise  in  so  many  and  such  various  ways,  without  any 
error  in  ihe  original  writings; — if  the  same  difficulties  occur 
upon  so  very  nice  and  intricate  a  subject  in  any  or  all  the 
books  which  are  extant  in  the  world ;— «nd  if  it  could  by  no 

•^  IjiTdnpF'a  *  r'*iri|!>i]ii:y,  pnrt  j-  rwmk  11.  chap.  ill.  (Works,  vol  1.  pp. 
33&-:^l  Std.}  V(n^l^^i^^f^f'Jl  F^mtty  Expositor,  vol.  1.  sect  16.  note  (6). 
MartcniEhE's  Ifurimmy^  vul.  i.  rhronolo^ical  Dissertations,  No.  Hi.  That 
thr  •.'■;,  ,kbi[>v«i  gJY^ti  is  correcin  see  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Chronological 
Ti  J  If)  bU  CommeuEJLry  nn  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlei^  p.  ii. 

<  .   *upray  where  ti  i^  shovm  that  the  proper  reading  of  Ezod. 

zii  < "  <  ^.  A  ucr  thf  tt^iJ^T-  ni'n^  of  Ikf!  fJtitdren  of  Jaraei  and  of  their  fathers^ 
wh,rh  ffffy  imjutLtHfrtl  la  tlic  lariil  M  (.-aiuian  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  waa 
foHT  huiulr^4  and  thirty  ytvftra.  The  reader  who  if  desirous  of  seeing  this 
suLikrt  fully  iltflCM^ai^fl  is  rprL'rr«J  m  Koppe's  Dissertation,  hi  Pott's  and 
Rijp<  nt'4  SyiiiiiLij  CtimnicntaUonuiii  Theok)gicarum,  voL  ii.  pp.  256— S74. 

»  :^.yf  pp  "^fKl^  4<>1.  tapra 

ii»  riiiopbelt  on  Jolin  kU.  14.  tT>9  li.  pp.  672,  S73.  3d  edit  1807. 

»i   Liihifwrt'ft  Uarmotiy  of  the  New  Testament  f  iz. 

i«  T^4ucydldls  Uimjaria.  BoiU  FelojxtnDesiacl,  lib.  vi.  c  90.  torn.  UL  pp.  237, 
238,  edit,  filpcHiL 
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means  be  neeesfory,  that  boolcs  of  dmne  authority  ahould  be 
either  at  first  so  penned  as  to  be  liable  to  no  wrong  inter- 
pretations, or  be  ever  after  preserved  by  miracle  from  all  cor- 
niption,  it  is  great  rashnese  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  account  of  any  difficulties  that  may  occur 
in  chronology. 


SECTION  m. 

APPARENT  CONTRADICTIONS   BBTWESN  PBOPHBCIRS  AMD  THEIR 
rULriLMBNT. 

L  **  When  both  a  prediction  and  the  event  foretold  in  it  are 
recorded  in  Scripture,  there  io  oometimeo  an  appearance  of 
dUagreemenJt  and  inconeiotency  betmeen  them, 

"  Tblfl  appearance  generally  arises  from  aome  difficulty  Id  noderatand- 
log  the  true  nieaniog  of  ihe  prediction :  U  may  be  occasioned  by  any  of 
those  causes  which  produce  the  peculiar  difficuUies  of  the  prophetic 
writings ;  aud  it  is  lo  be  removed  by  the  same  means  which  serre  ibr 
clearing  these  difficulties.  It  may  proceed  from  any  aort  of  obscurity  or 
ambiguity  in  the  expression,  or  from  any  uncertainly  in  tha  structure  of  a 
sentence."! 

Thus,  there  is  a  aeeming  difference  in  Matt.  JciL  40.*  between  our  Lord's 
prediction  of  the  lime  he  was  to  be  in  the  grave,  and  the  time  during  which 
nis  body  was  actuaJljF  interred  Now  this  difference  is  naturally  and  easily 
obviated  by  considering,  that  it  vnw  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  lo  reckon 
^njfpart  of  a  day  oftwentv-four  hours  for  a  whole  daVi  and  lo  say  it  was 
done  aAer  three  or  seven  days,  4ec.  if  it  were  done  on  the  third  or  seventli 
day  from  that  last  mentioned.  Compare  1  Kings  xz.  29.  and  Luke  ii-  21. 
And,  aa  the  Hebrews  bad  no  word  exactly  answering  to  the  Greek  wx^- 
ptfv  lo  signify  a  natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  used  night  and 
day.  or  day  and  night,  for  it ;  ao  that  to  say  a  thing  happened  qfter  three 
days  amd  three  niehUf  was  the  same  aa  to  say  that  it  happened  after  three 
'  ra,  or  on  the  third  da  v.  Compare  Esther  Iv.  16.  with  v.  1.  Gen.  vii  i. 
17.  Exod.  xxiv.  28.  and  Dan.  Till.  U. 


taken  fty  their  predeeeeo^ro,  are  each  eeUciiouo  to  brin^  fvr^ 
teard  tome  nev  interpretation  of  hie  own, 

Theae  differences,  however,  are  no  more  an  objection  against  propheeXi 
than  they  are  sgainst  the  troth  of  all  history  ;  and  we  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety oonclude  that  thii^  never  came  to  paaa,  becauae  hialortens  ddTer 
about  the  time  when  they  were  done,  as  that  they  were  never  predicted, 
because  learned  men  vary  In  their  modes  of  explsining  the  accomplishment 
of  such  predictions.  Expositors  may  diller  in  the  niceties  of  the  chroiw 
locical  part,  but  in  general  circumstances  thev  are  agreed ;  hence,  whoever 
wul  consult  them  may  be  f  reatlj  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  prophfciea, 


IL  Apparent  contradiction*  between  propheciet  and  their 
accomplishment  oometimeo  proceedfrom  the  figurative  language 
of  the  prophets  /  which  ie  taken,  partly  from  the  analogy 
(etween  the  world  natural  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  conn- 
dered  at  a  world  politic,  and  partly  from  sacred  topics,* 

Hence  it  Is  that  the  prophets  so  frequentljr  express  what  relates  to  the 
Christian  dispensation  and  worship  in  terms  burrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
religion ;  of  which  instances  may  Be  seen  in  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  xix-  19.  and  Ivi.  7. 
Jer.  iii.  17.  Zech.  vlii.  22.  and  Mai.  i.  11.  For  the  religion  of  Moses  being 
introductory  to  that  of  Jesus,  and  there  being,  couf*equently,  a  mutual 
dependency  between  the  two  religion^  "  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
previous  to  such  an  important  change  of  tlie  economy,  some  intimations 
would  be  given  of  its  approach.  And  yet,  lo  have  done  this  in  a  way,  that 
would  have  led  the  Jews  to  look  with  irreverence  on  a  system  under 
which  not  only  themselves  but  (heir  posterity  were  to  live,  would  not  Itave 
harmonixed  with  our  notions  of  the  aivine  wisdom.  A  method  was  there- 
fore to  be  invented ;  which,  while  it  kept  the  people  sincerely  attached  to 
the  law,  would  dispose  them,  when  the  time  was  come,  for  the  reception 
of  a  better  covenant  that  was  to  be  established  on  better  promisee,  now 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  together  with  the  language  in  which  that  prophecy 
was  conveyed,  niUy  accomplished  both  these  purposes.  By  a  contrivance 
«Mily  to  be  suggested  by  divine  prescience,  the  same  expressions,  which 
tai  their  primarv  and  literal  meaning  were  used  to  denote  the  fortunes  and 
deliverances  of  tha  Jews,  for  the  present  consolation  of  that  people,  were 
•0  ordered,  as  In  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense  to  adumbrate  the  suffer- 
ings and  victories  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Had  no  expedient  of  this  sort  been  employed,  we  should  have 
wanted  one  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  reli- 
■Ions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
been  pUufUy  described,  the  design  of  the  national  separation  would  have 
been  defeated.  But,  when  spiritual  blessincs  were  promised  under  the 
veil  of  temporal  blessings,  and  in  terms  familiar  to  the  carnal  expecutions 
of  the  Jews,  a  proper  degree  of  reapect  for  the  old  system  was  preserved, 
at  the  same  time  that  matters  were  graduallv  ripening  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new ;  and  the  shaifow  of  good  things  held  forth  obscurely  In  the  law 
prepared  them  to  look  forward  to  that  happier  day,  when  the  veir  image 
ttaelf  should  be  presented  hi  full  splendour,  and  <ustlnctly  defined  by  the 
Gospel. "« 

III.  Apparent  contradictions  between  the  prophecies  and 
their  accomplishment  "  may  be  occasioned  by  a  prediction  re- 
Ukting  only  to  one  part  of  a  complex  character  or  event,  and 
on  that  account  seeming  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of 
it  $  and  the  appearance  will  be  removed  by  taking  in  such 
predictions  as  relate  to  these  other  parts,  and  considering 
them  aU  in  connection,*** 

Such  seeming  differences  occur  (n  the  predictlone  relative  lo  the  exalta- 
tion and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  compared  with  the  prophecies  concerning 
his  previous  sufferinga  On  tliis  subject  the  reader  may  compare  pp. 
30O— 092.  of  the  present  volume.  In  pp.  451— 4o6.  iff/ra,  we  have  given  a 
table  of  the  chief  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah. 

IV.  Seeming  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies 
also  proceed  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise 
time  of  their  fulfilment,  and  partly  from  the  variety  of  opinions 
adopted  by  expositors  §  who,  being  dissati^d  with  the  views 

i  Gerard's  Institntea  of  IKbHcal  Criticism,  p.  431 

•  Doddridge,  Bfacknight,  &c.  on  Matt  xii.  40. 
s  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  16.  edit.  1733. 
«  Bishop  Halifax's  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies,  Scnn.  1 

•  Geiwrd's  Institutes^  p.  496. 


time  of  the  capture  or  Troy  has  been  variously  determined.  EH 
has  been  well  remarked,  relates  what  has  happened,  and  prophe 
tetls  what  shsll  come  lo  pass ;  and  an  uncertainty  in  point  of  time  i 


tfon  of  the  pnncipa]  prophecies  than  there  is  in  the  comments  upon  Djo«t 
anciem  profane  histories :  and  that  those  who  differ  in  other  matters  mnx 
have  the  greater  evidence  for  that  in  which  they  agree.  AUhooirh  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  calculating  the  precise  tiste  vrhen  some  prrdictioDS 
were  fulfilled,  because  it  is  disputed  when  the  computation  n  to  b«>]ein,  or 
how  some  other  circumstance  is  to  be  understood,  yet  all  interpreters  ami 
expositors  are  agreed,  concerning  these  very  prophecies,  that  Otej  are 
fulfilled.  For  instance,'bi  Gen.  xltx.  10.  it  is  certain  that  the  sceptre  has 
departed  from  Judah,  whether  that  prophecy  is  to  be  underctood  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  were  denominated  from  that 
tribe.  Although  the  later  Jewish  writers  deny  its  application  to  the  times 
of  the  Measiah,  yet  the  elder  writera  invaritibly  refer  it  to  him ;  nod  it  is 
certain  that  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  destroyed,  and  that  the  nncrifice 
and  oblation  are  entirely  done  away,  though  interpretera  do  not  agree 
about  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  the  accomphehment  of  every  par- 
ticular. In  a  similar  manner  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  the  oerentf 
tteeka  is  equally  plain,  and  Its  accomplishment  in  the  destmctioa  of  Jem- 
salcm  is  certain ;  notwithstandini  the  diflferencea  of  opinion  in  ansigniog 
the  precipe  epocha  of  lime.  Pi^  matter  of  bet  ahows  thai  theae  memo- 
rable predictlona  are  fulfilled;  and  the  onlj  difference  ia  concerning  a 
ainsle  circumstance.  To  doubt,  therefore  (aa  aome  of  our  modern  self- 
styled  philosophers  do),  of  the  fulfilment  of  propheciea,  merely  becaose 
we  do  not  certainlv  know  the  exact  thne  when  each  particular  wan  ac- 
complished, though  we  certainly  know  that  they  must  have  long  sioce 
been  Ailfilled,  la  as  unreasonable,  aa  if  a  man  ahould  questwn  the  truth  of 
history  on  accoont  of  the  oncaitainties  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  ebroooJogj. 
The  existence  of  Homer  is  not  denied  becauae  It  ia  uncertain  when  ha 
lived;  nor  is  the  realiu  of  the  Trojan  vrar  the  leas  certain  becnuae  the 
*...  /Troy haa  been  variously  determined.    Wiatovj,  U 

'  loey  fore- 

,  .       ^  no  mora 

affeeta  the  one  than  the  other.  We  may  be  uncertain  of  the  time  foretold 
by  the  prophet,  and  as  uncertain  of  tha  time  mentioned  by  the  hislorian  ; 
but  when  all  other  circumstances  agree,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  un- 
oertalnty,  as  to  the  single  circumstance  of  time,  should  be  alleged  against 
the  credibility  of  either  of  them.* 

v.  Some  of  the  prophetic  declarations  are  not  predictiono 
concerning  things  future,  but  simply  commands  relative  to 
things  which  were  to  be  performed,  or  they  are  conditional 
promises  and  threatetdngs,  not  absolute  predictions  i  •«  that, 
if  it  subsequently  appear  that  these  were  not  executed,  such 
non'performance  cannot  create  any  difficulty  or  repugnancy 
betmeen  the  supposed  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment. 

We  may  Illustrate  this  remark  by  reference  to  the  fast  observed  by  ths 
Jews  on  Ihe  dcutrnction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  these  'i&:At 
the  prophet  Zcchariah  (viii.  19.)  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  declares,  are  !•» 
be  aoohshed,  and  converted  into  a  joyous  festival ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  declaration,  we  know  that  they  rontioued  afterwards  to  be  obaened 
Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  2  Kings  viii.  10.  Elisha's  answer  to  Ila- 
zael ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  seeming  assertion,  tliat  the  last  ilav  ms 
near,  in  Rom.  xiti.  11,  12.  ICor.  x.  11.  ITheaa-iv.  1&  Heb.  iz.  26.  James 
v.  7,  a  2  Pet  iU.  12,  13.  and  1  John  it.  18. 

VI.  Some  of  the  prophetic  promises  appear  to  haive  been 
made  to  individuals,  which,  however,  were  not  fulfilled  in  them. 

But  between  such  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment  there  ia  no  real  dis- 
cordance ;  becauae  tney  were  accomplished  in  the  posterity  of  the  penoo 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  Thus,  in  Isaac's  prophetic  blessing  of 
Jacob,  it  was  announced  (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  th^  he  should  be  lord  over  his 
brethren.  Now  we  know  from  the  Sacred  Writtogs  that  thia  never  took 
effect  in  the  peraon  of  Jacob ;  but  It  was  fully  verified  in  his  posterity. 


SECTION  IV. 

APPARSHT  CONTRADICTIONS  IN  DOCTRINK. 

These  arise  from  TsriouS  causes ;  as  contradictions  from 
a  mode  of  speaking  which,  to  our  apprehensions,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently clear, — ^from  the  same  term  being  used  in  different 
senses  in  different  texts, — from  the  same  word  being  used  in 
apparently  contradictory  senses,— -from  the  different  designs 
01  the  sacred  writers,— from  the  different  agra  in  which  the 
various  sacred  writers  liyed,  and  from  the  different  degrees 
of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Me^iah, 
and  the  religion  to  be  institute  by  him. 

§  1.  Seeming  Contradictions  from  a  Mode  of  Speaking,  whiek, 
to  our  Apprehensions,  is  not  stfficiently  clear. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  writers  to  assert  that  tha 
apostles.  Saint  Paul  in  particular,  have  argued  both  illogically 
and  inconclusively;  tois  assertion,  however,  falls  to  the 
ground  of  itself,  when  we  consider  the  violent  dislocationB 

•  JenUn  on  ttie  Bstsonihltmtig  of  the  Chrlatiiii  IUIigioB>  voLU.  ff^ 
\T%  in. 
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Sereral  general  ezpresstona,  in  all  languagea,  not  only  admit  ot,  bat  aim 
require  a  Uinltatlon ;  without  which  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  nan/ 
passages  will  not  be  understood.  And,  as  the  eastern  nations  indulged 
themselves  most  freely  in  the  use  of  strong  and  figurative  expressions,  iho 
Scriptures  require  more  Umitations,  perhaps,  tiian  any  other  book ;  as  it 
respects  the  New  Testament,  Saint  Paul  mentions  principles  on  which  we 
may  build  our  limitations :  I  speak  qfter  the  manner  qf  men.  (Rom.  vi.  li).) 
// 1$  manifeet  that  he  ia  excepted,  (I  Cor.  xv.  27.) 

Thus,  in  Maik  x.  11, 12.  and  in  Luke  xvi.  18.  divorce  is  absolutely  forbid- 
den :  but  in  Matt  t.  32.  and  xix.  9.  it  is  allowed  for  adultery  only.  Yet  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  16.  it  seema  to  be  allowed,  tliough  the  apostle  does  not  authorize 
a  second  marriage. 

The  precept.  Except  toe  become  ae  little  children,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xviil  3.X  cannot  mean  that  we  are  not  to 
speak  distinctiV,  or  to  walk  steadily :  but  obviously  refers  to  the  docility, 
and  freedom  from  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts,  which  characterize 
children. 

The  obsenratlons  offered  hi  pp.  371, 372.  aupra,  on  the  figtiret  of  speech, 
termed  synecdoche,  and  hyperbole,  may  be  applied  in  llfiistratlon  of  the 
preceding  remark. 


Chap.  VIL  Sect.  IV.  §2.]        OP  8CBIPTURB,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 

to  which  wrijters  of  the  school  alluded  to  have  reeorted,  in 
order  to  disprove  what  is  self-evident  from  the  Bible-— the 
divinity  ana  atonement  of  the  Messiah.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  apparent  contradictions  do  some- 
times arise  from  a  mode  of  speaking  whieh^  to  our  apprehen- 
nons^  does  tiot  seem  mjffkientfy  clear.  For  instance,  salvation 
is  in  one  passage  ascribed  io  grace  through  faiths  which  we 
are  assured  is  not  of  ourselves^  but  is  the  gift  of  Ood; — not  of 
tvorks  lest  any  man  should  boast  (Eph.  ii.  8-— 10.^ ;  and  m 
another  Abraham  is  said  to  he  Justified  by  faith  without  works 
(Rom.  iv.  2 — 6.) ;  while  in  a  third  passage  he  is  said  to  have 
heen  justified  by  works,  (James  ii.  21.)  The  apparent  dif- 
ference in  these  points  of  doctrine  is  occasioned  by  the  fruits 
and  effects  being  put  for  the  cause.  A  little  attention  to  the 
argument  of  the  apostle  removes  all  difficulty.  Saint  Paul's 
object  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was,  to  show,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  that  how  much  soever 
Abraham  excelled  other  men  in  righteousness  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  he  had  no  cause  for  glorying  before  God ; 
who  justified,  accepted,  and  covenanted  with  him,  not  for 
obedience,  but  for  taith  in  the  divine  promise.  Abraham 
believed  God's  word,  and  God  accepted  his  faith,  dealt  with 
him  as  righteous,  and  became  his  God ;  in  like  manner  as  he 
now  conducts  himself  towards  all  who  truly  repent,  and 
unfeignedly  believe  his  Gospel.  Saint  James,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  encouraged  the  Christian  converts  to  bear  with 
patience  the  trials  they  should  meet  with,  and  improve  them 
to  the  purposes  of  religion,  presses  upon  them  meekness  and 
ffentleness  towards  each  other,  as  the  test  of  their  sincerity  j  and 
Snows  that/ot/A  without  love  is  of  no  avail.  Thus  the  doctrine 
asserted  by  each  apostle  is  proved  to  be  consistent,  and  the 
seeming  repugnancy  disappears.  For  the  removal  of  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  expressions  not  appearing  sufficiently 
clear,  the  following  observations  will  be  round  useful. 

I.  A  postage  which  is  ambiguous,  or  which  contains  any 
unusual  expression,  must  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  what  is 
revealed  more  clearly  and  accurcUeiy  in  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures, 


Numerona  Instances  might  be  adduced  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  in 
which  bodily  parts  and  passions  are  ascribed  to  God ;  which  unusual  modes 
of  expression  are  to  be  explained  In  conformity  with  such  other  passages 
as  remove  the  appearance  of  contradiction.  Another  example  we  have  in 
Luke  xiv.  13, 14.  When  thou  tnakest  a/eaet,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  shall  be  blessed ;  for  they  cannot  recomv^nae 
thee  ;  for  thou  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  From 
tliis  passage,  some  have  inferred  that  the  resurrection  of  the  just  only  is 
intended,  and,  consequentlj,  that  the  wicked  shall  certainly  perish.  There 
lis  it  is  true,  something  unusual  in  this  expression :  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  mankind  from  the  dead,  which  is  so  explicitly  revealed 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  being  laid  down  and  acknowledged,  we  rea- 
dily perceive  that  our  Saviour  was  speaking,  in  the  passage  under  conside- 
ration, of  acts  of  kindness  done  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  and  on  the 
recompense  which  He  would  bestow  on  them.  But  of  the  universal  resur- 
rection no  notice  is  taken,  nor  is  it  denied  that  the  wicked  will  receive  their 
reward. 

n.  A  passage,  in  which  a  doctrine  is  slightly  treated,  must 
be  explained  by  one  where  the  subject  is  more  largely  discuss^ 
ed .'  and  nne  single  passage  is  not  to  be  explained  in  contra- 
diction  to  many  others,  but  consistently  with  fhem. 

For  instance,  Jeans  Chrial  in  one  place  says,  that  he  judges  no  man ;  hi 
another,  that  he  teill  judge  alt  men :  In  one  passage  that  he  is  not  come  to 
iudge  the  world :  hi  another,  that  he  is  come  for  judgment.  These  seem- 
ing Inconsistencies  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John ;  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  find  out  some  other  passage  that  will  reconcile  them. 
Thus,  in  John  xii.  47.  he  says,  I  came  not  ton^e  the  world;  and  in  ch.  ix. 
99.  he  says,  For  judgment  lam  come  into  this  world.  In  the  latter  passage 
he  adds  the  cause  of  his  thus  coming, — namely,  that  they  whose  blindness 
proceeded  from  mere  ignorance  should  be  taught  to  see :  while  they  who 


sawonlv  through  pride  and  prejudice  should  be  left  in  their  wilful  blind- 
ness. Hence  it  appears,  that  our  Lord  was  not  speaking  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, from  which  we  call  God  the  judge  of  the  liviiu  and  of  the  dead;  but 


that  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  was,  to  enable  his  hearers  themselves  to 
determine  whether  they  were  ignorant  or  not ;  for  in  the  same  chapter 
(verse  16.)  it  is  said  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
would  not  perceive  their  own  ignorance,  nor  judge  themselves.  In  the 
other  passages  (John  xii.  47.)  we  read,  I  came  not  to  judge  (rather  to  con- 
demn) the  world,  but  to  save  the  world,— not  to  make  its  inhabitanu  wretch- 
ed,  but  to  make  them  happy  for  time  and  eternity,  if  they  will  be  so  wise  as 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  which  I  ofler-  Here  the  word  save  is  plainly 
opposed  to  condemn :  and  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  evident  from  comparing  chaptei  lil.  verses  15—19. 

The  latter  part  of  this  rule  the  folfowing  passage  will  exemplify.  In 
Gen.  xvii.  10—14.  the  observance  of  circumcision  ia  commanded ;  in  Acts 
xv.  the  observance  of  that  rite  Is  affirmed  not  to  be  necessarv.  These 
propositfons  are  apparently  contradictory ;  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  de- 
termined them,  Matt  xi.  13.  AU  the  prophets,  and  the  law,  until  John, 
mrophesied:  inthnatlng,  as  the  context  implies,  that  the  observances  of  the 
law  would  thereafter 


in.  Between  a  general  assertion  in  one  text,  and  a  restric- 
tion of  it,  or  an  exception  to  it,  in  another  text,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  contradiction  which  is  sometimes  removed  by 
explaining  the  former  with  the  proper  limitations.^ 


Vol,  I. 


<  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  436. 
3  H 


§  3.  Apparent  Contradictions  from  the  same  Terms  being  used 
in  different  and  even  contradictory  Senses, 

I.  Sometimes  an  apparent  contradiction,  in  point  of  doctrine, 
arises  from  the  same  words  being  used  in  different  senses  in 
different  texts. 

In  this  case  the  seeming  repugnancy  is  to  be  removed  by  re- 
stricting the  term  properly  in  each  text 

Thus,  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  eternal :  but  in  I  Ck>r.  xv.  24.  It  is  said  to  have  an  end:  in  the 
latter  passage,  the  kirtgdom  qf  Christ  means  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  which 
Includes  all  the  displays  of  his  grace  in  saving  sinners,  and  all  his  spiritual 
influence  in  governing  the  church  visible  on  earth.  By  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  intended  the  future  state  of  eternal  blessedness,  which  is 
so  beautifully  described  ae  an  inheritanes,  incorruptible,  und^/Ued,  ana 
thatfadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven,  ^cc  G  Pet.  i.  4, 6.) 

In  like  manner,  //  u  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  (Heb.  ix.  27.X  that 
is,  a  temporal  death ;  vi'i  if  tttiv  man  keep  Christ's  sayings  he  shall  never 
see  death  (John  viii  b\.},  i^mt  is,  eternal  death.  Hatred  of  others  Is  very 
sinful  and  odious  (Til.  lil.  3. ),  nod  yet  to  hate  our  nearest  relations,  that  is, 
to  love  them  less  tlian  wc  Inv  Christ,  is  a  duty.  (Luke  xlv.  26.  compared 
with  Matt  X.  37.)  John  ihv  Uni>tist  vras  not  Ellas  (John  I.  21.),  that  is,  not 
the  prophet  who  livi'd  under  Ahab;  but  he  was  the  Elias  predicted  by 
Malachi  (Mai.  Iv.  5,  &■),  ilmt  \»,  one  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  ancient 
Eliiah.  (Matt.  xi.  11.TJ  1 1    M^rk  Ix  11—13.  Luke  I.  17.) 

So  we  cannot  stxi .  !  '  '  '  (xl  in  the  righteousness  of  our  own  persons 
(Paal.  cxliii.  2.),  but  wo  may  appeal  to  him  for  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause,  in  matters  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  others.  (PsaL  zviii. 
20.  JEXxv.  27.) 

n.  Apparent  contradictions,  in  points  of  doctrine,  sometimes 
arise  from  the  same  word  being  used  not  only  in  different  but 
also  in  contradictory  senses. 

Thus  hi  Joshua,  xxiii.  6.  the  same  Hebrew  verb  r*^  (toiuisr),  which 
usually  signifies  to  inherit  or  possess,  also  means  to  dispossess  or  (fisln- 
herit:  He  shall  expel  them  (from  their  inheritance) /rom  before  you,  and 
ye  shali  possess  their  land,  succeed  to  their  inheritance.  In  like  manner, 
the  word  sin  also  denotes  a  sinqfering  in  Gen.  iv.  7.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  Hebrew  verb  "n3  (borok),  to 
bless,  has  been  supposed  also  to  mean  curse ;  and,  contrary  to  the  au* 
thority  of  ancient  versions,  the  lexicons  (as  the  late  eminenUv  learned  Mr. 
Parkhurst  has  proved)  have  given  it  tlie  sense  of  cursing  in  the  six  follow- 
ing  passages ;  1  Kinffs  xxi.  lU.  13.  Job  1.5.  11.  and  especially  Job  ii.  5.  9. 
The  rendering  of  which  last  passage,  he  observes^  should  be  thus:— 

Then  said  his  wife  unto  him, 

Dost  thou  yet  retain  thine  integrity, 

Blessing  the  Aleim  (OoJ)  and  dying,  or  even  onto  death  I* 

The  Greek  language  presents  numerous  similar  examples  of  the  same 
words  having  diflerent  senses.  Thus  Et^MXer,  in  its  primitive  acceptation, 
bears  a  good  sense,  and  simply  means  any  representatton  or  likeness  of  a 
thing ;  but  It  also  moat  frequently  denotes,  hi  the  New  Testament,  an 
image  to  which  religious  worship  is  given,  whether  it  be  intended  of  the 
true  God,  aa  in  Acta  vii.  41.,  or  of  o,  false  deity,  as  in  Acts  xv.  20. 1  Ck)r.  xii. 
2.  and  Rev.  ix.  20.  So  Ilipttpyec,  which  simply  means  curious,  and  its  de- 
rivative wtfitpymXfifnut,  are  used  in  a  worse  sense,  and  denote  impertinent 
curiosity  in  other  persons'  affairs,  as  in  I  Tim.  v.  13.  and  2Thess.  ill.  11. 
So  a-xieviKTfiv,  which  primarily  signifies  to  have  more  than  another,  also 
means  to  have  more  thtsn  one  ought  to  possess,  to  defraud  and  circumvent. 
See  2 Cor.  vll.  2.  xii.  17,  la  and  1  Thess.  iv.  6.  (which  last  text  denotes  to 
defraud  and  injure  by  adultery,  as  numerous  commentators,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  already  observed).  And  /uiSvuv,  which  (like  the  Hebrew 
verb  "OVf  Gen.  xliii.  34.)*  in  its  good  sense  denotes  merely  to  drink  freely 
and  to  cheerfulness,  but  not  to  intoxication  (as  in  John  ii.  10.),  is  often 
taken  In  an  ul  sense,  and  means  to  be  drunken.  Compare  Bfatt.  xxiv.  49. 
Acta  ii.  15.  and  1  Thess.  v.  7.  with  Rev.  xvU.  2.  6.« 

•  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  84.  6th  edition.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in 
his  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  has  adopted  Mr.  P.'s  rendering,  and  con- 
firmed its  propriety  by  various  examples;  see  particularly  nia  notes, 
pp.  5—9. 

a  They  drank  and  were  merry  (literallv  drank  largely)  with  him. 

«  The  Latin  language  presents  us  vrith  many  examples  of  the  same 
words  which  have  different  meanings.  It  vrill  suffice  to  specify  two  or 
three.  Sacer,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  not  only  that  which  is  holy,  but 
al^o  that  which  is  most  cursed  and  detestable.  Thus,  we  have  in  virgU 
(JEn.  lii.  57.)  the  well  known  words  auri  sacra  fames.  In  our  old  Enellsh 
common  law  writers.  vUlanus  (villain)  denotes  a  rustic  of  servile  condition, 
but  the  English  word  is  now  exclusivelv  a  term  of  infamy.  So,  missu,  the 
mass,  was  at  first  an  Innocent  word,  signify  ing  merely  the  aervice  of  the 

church ;  but  it  has  long  ahice  degenerated  into  a  widely  different  i ' — 

and  Is  given  szcluiive^  to  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
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ON  THE  mrSRPRETATION,  Sui.  OF  PASSAGES 


[Past  IL  Bcmk  IL 


%  3.  Apparent  Cfiiradictiona^  in  p9int9  •f  tUetrme,  aridng 
fr9m  the  different  detigne  ef  the  eacred  vritere, 
A  kind  0/  repugnancy  temetimee  arieet  from  the  different 
detigne  tthich  the  §aered  •mritere  had  in  view  ;  and  thie  can 
ofi/jf  be  remeved  by  interpreting  each  paeeage  agreeably  f  the 
writer'e  deeign. 

It  !•  obvloiM  thai  the  muiia  person  vomj  ezpren  hlmMlf  la  vurioas  wiys 
concerning  one  uid  the  awne  thing,  and  in  this  caae  regard  muat  be  had 
to  his  intention.  In  Saint  Paui'a  Epiatlea,  for  Inatance,  we  find  the  apoatle 
frequently  azsuhig,  but  more  or  leaa  aeverelj,  with  thoae  who  rigorooirly 
urged  %  compliance  with  the  Hoaalc  litea  and  ceremoniea;  in  aorae  paa* 
aagea  he  expreaaea  himaelf  more  gently  towards  hia  opponenta ;  in  othera, 
with  greater  aeveritr,  ealhu  the  opinions  thuaaaaerted docfn'nea  ^devH»t 
and  profane  and  otd  mverfabUa.  (1  Tim.  It.  1. 7.)  To  underaCand  (heaa 
paaaagea  aright,  then,  It  is  neceaaary  that  we  diatingutah  the  threefold  de- 
aign  of  the  apoatle,  according  to  the  three  different  claaaea  of  adTocatea 
for  the  obaenrance  of  the  Moaaic  rituaL  1.  Against  thoae  who  maintained 
the  riiea  preaeribed  by  Moaea  from  tteaine—  <f  mind,  and  could  not  per- 
auade  theinaeWea  that  theae  ought  to  be  abandoned,  the  apoatle  arguea 
with  great  lenity  ,*  compare  Rom.  xiv.  throoghont.  2.  There  were  othera, 
however,  who.  while  iney  contended  for  and  uff ed  the  eztemai  obaer* 
Tance  of  the  Moaaic  law,  exprewed  the  ittmoat  contempt  for  the  Chriotian 
religion,  which  they  either  affirmed  not  to  be  true,  or  to  be  InaufflcieDt 
unleaa  the  obaerrance  of  the  law  of  Moaea  were  auperadded.  A^mtiit  this 
claaa  of  opponenta,  Saint  Paul  arguea  with  much  more  aeverliy,  denying 
altogether  the  neceaalty  of  auch  obaerrance ;  compare  the  Epiatle  10  the 
Galatiana.  3.  There  waa  another  claaa  of  peraona,  who,  to  the  external 
obaerrance  of  the  Moaaic  ritual,  joined  certain  philoaophical  notiona  bor- 
rowed from  the  Alexandrian  achool  of  philoaophera,  and  which  were  re- 
ceived among  the  Therapeuis.  According  to  theae,  the  higheat  wladom 
consisted  in  a  atate  of  celibacy,  mortification,  and  abstinence  from  animal 
food :  against  theae  crude  opinions  the  apoatle  arguea  vehementl/,  term> 
Ing  them  prolane  and  old  wlvea'  foblea,  and  diabolical,  that  ia,  the  moat 
peatilent  doctrinea.  The  peruaal  of  Philo'a  treatiae  on  the  TherapeutB 
will  show  what  prftensiona  that  aect  made  to  wladom  and  piety,  which 
conaisted  In  mortification  and  abatinence,  and  with  what  sovereign  con- 
tempt  they  regarded  all  other  peraona.  To  thia  claaa  of  Saint  Paui'a 
MtagoniaU  are  to  be  referred  t  Tim.  Iv.  tbrougbout,  and  alao  CoL  U. 
▼erae  8.  to  the  end. 

On  the  best  mode  of  uoertaining  the  design  of  any  book  or 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  aee  pp.  339,  340.  eupra. 


§  4.  Apparent  eentradicHene,  arieing  /rem  the  different  agee 
in  which  the  Sacred  Writer*  Uved,  and  the  different  degree* 
ef  knowledge  which  they  peeeeeeed. 
I.  There  ia  another  claaa  of  doctrinal  pointa,  in  which  a  apo- 

ciea  of  repugnancy  ia  produced  by  the  d^erent  age*  in  which 

the  eacred  writer*  lived. 

All  expoaltora  of  the  Scrlptarea  are  agreed  in  the  summary  of  religtooa 
truths  revealed  In  them,  ana  that,  from  the  book  of  Geneais  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  Saint  John,  thia  doctrine  ia  cfmatantly  and  unanimouaiy  delivered, 
vis.  that  there  ia  one  infinitely  wiae,  cracioua,  juat,  and  eternal  God ;  and 
that  our  aalvallon  is  of  God  through  tne  atonement  of  the  Meaaiah,  &c.  &c. 
But  this  doctrine  is  varioualy  expreaaed,  according  aa  the  ages,  in  which 
the  writera  lived,  were  more  or  leaa  remote  from  the  time  when  the  Son 
of  God  waa  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Funher,  In  the  Old  Testament,  there 
are  many  very  aevere  precepta  relative  to  revenging  of  Injuries  on  enemiea, 
aa  well  aa  many  imprecationa  againat  the  foea  of  Atvld :  no  auch  precepta 
are  to  be  found  m  the  New  Testament  Again,  the  law  of  revenge  and 
retaliation,  In  the  Moaaic  ayatem,  ia  extremely  aevere,  requiring  eye  for 
eye,  hand  for  hand,  tooth  for  tooth,  Ac.  Widely  different  from  Uila  ia  the 
apirit  of  the  Chriatian  doctrine. 

n.  An  apparent  contradiction  likewiM  ia  cauaed  by  the  dif" 
ferent  degree*  of  knewledge  pe**e*9ed  by  the  eaered  writer* 
relative  to  the  happineae  to  be  procured  for  man  by  Jeaua  Chriat. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  happfnesa  Is  almost  constantly  deacrlbed  aa 
being  external ;  but  in  the  New  Teatament  all  external  conaiderationa  are 
diMuiHsed,  and  it  is  affirmed  to  be  oviritual  or  intemoL  Hence  alao  it  hap- 
peniL  tliat  although  the  same  woranlp  of  the  aame  Jehovah  is  treated  of  m 
the  btmks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  external  worship  la  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  insiated  upon  in  the  former,  but  internal  In  the  Ut- 
ter ;  In  the  Old  Teatament  it  ia  the  amrif  of  bondage^  but  in  the  New  It  is  the 
apirit  of  adoption.  In  this  gradual  revelation  oithe  divine  will  we  aee  the 
wisdom  and  goodneas  of  God ;  who  gracioualy  proportioned  It  to  the  capa- 
citiea  of  men,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds,  to  receive  those  intima- 
tions which  he  was  pleased  to  communicate.  And,  aa  the  aacred  wriiera 
accommodated  themaelvea  to  the  imperfect  or  more  improved  detreea  of 
knowledge  which  exiated  at  the  times  they  wrote,  ao  it  appeara  thai  they 
ailaptrd  their  precepta  to  the  religious,  civil,  and  domeaiic  or  private  cua- 
toius  of  their  countrymen.  Hence  it  happens,  that  though  religion  In  itaelf 
waa  alwaya  one  and  the  aame  thing,  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  waa  made 
known  acquired  some  tinge,— 

1.  Prom  religioua  cuatoma :  for  aa  all  the  more  ancient  people  were 
accustomed  to  worahip  their  own  goda,  urreeablv  to  their  own  peculiar 
rites,  so  the  Jews  aAer  their  manner  worahipped  tne  only  true  God. 

2.  Cii7i7  euatoma  aUn  imparted  aome  degree  of  peculiarity  to  religion. 
For  while  one  nation  waa  aeparated  from  intercourse  with  others  by  its  own 
customs,  manv  thinga  were  apoken  of  God,  aa  a  national  deity,  mora  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  that  nation :  but  If  that  aeparation  be  removed,  Jeho- 
vah is  described  aa  the  common  parent  of  all  mankind. 

3.  Lastly,  In  the  domeatie  or  private  inatitutea  contained  In  the  Mosaic 
tow.  there  are  many  thinga  derived  from  the  manners  and  euatoma  of  their 
loretathera ;  thia  fact  haa  been  shown  by  Professor  Michaelia,  In  hia  elabo- 
rate "  Commentariea  on  the  Law  of  Moaea"  In  like  manner  the  apostles 
adapted  their  inatructlona  to  the  peculiar  euatoma  that  obtained  In  different 
countries  in  their  own  age.  How  differently  do  they  express  themaelvea 
towards  Jews  and  Heathena  I  Not  only  do  thev  attend  to  religioua,  civil, 
and  domestic  or  private  manners  and  customs,  but,  in  proportion  as  these 

-    •    "  -"  ••  "'igs  more  copiously,  as 

1  dasplfliof  those  cere- 


underwent  gradoal  changes,  they  explain  many  thinga  more  copioualy,  aa 
well  aa  more  clearly,  rejecilug  the  veil  of  typea,  and  di     '  ' 


monies  In  whlcb  the  Jewish  natioo  formerly  delighted.  An  attenClTe  cob- 
aideration  of  these  cireuinstances  will  contribute  to  clear  up  many  appa- 
rent contradietiona,  as  well  aa  to  solve  very  many  of  the  objectkNis  brought 
by  Infldals  againat  the  Bacred  Wiitinga.  Let  times  and  seaMma  be  1 
rately  diatinguished,  and  perfect  harmony  wiD  be  foond  to  snb^ 
dififereot  books  of  Bcriptore. 


SECTION  V. 

•BEMUie  CORTBADlCnOllS  TO  MORALTTT. 

N0TWITB8TAKDINO  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively 
benevolent  morality ;  yet  there  are  some  passBj^s  which  have 
been  represented  as  givins  countenance  to  immoralitj  and 
crueltjr.  But  these,  when  duly  examined,  will  be  found  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  purest  principles  of  morality.  The 
wide  difference  which  subsists  hBtween  ancient  and  modem 
manners,  if  fairly  eontidertd^  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  reply 
to  the  indecencies  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  Bible. 

Further,  the  characten  and  conduct  of  men,  whom  we  find 
in  all  other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some 
respects  faulty ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means 
proposed  for  our  imitation,  and,  consequently,  give  no  sanc- 
tion whatever  to  immorality :  for  several  of  these  faults  are 
either  expressly  condemned,  or  are  briefly  related  or  mentioned 
as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intimation  that  they  are  either 
to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers,  however, 
are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  moralinr  of  actions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  history  is  stained  with  blood  and 
cruelty ;  but  ao  is  the  history  of  all  other  nationa  (whose 
chromclers,  annalists,  or  other  historians  are  not  censured  for 
their  bare  narration  of  the  crimes  of  the  individuals  or  na- 
tions), and  without  the  additional  cireumstanoe  of  bein? 
relieved  by  such  histories  of  true^pierjr  and  virtue  as  aboond 
in  the  Scnptnres.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  oy  no  means  so  v^farmhf 
bad  as  the  modem  antagonists  of  divue  revelation  pretendea. 
In  some  ages,  their  morels  were  much  purer,  and  ttieir  pietr 
more  fervent,  than  at  others.  Such  was  the  generation  which 
fint  entered  Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  such  also  the  genera- 
tions that  lived  during  the  reigns  of  their  most  pious  monarchs. 
It  is,  moreoyer,  to  m  considered,  that  the  mere  narration  of 
any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Old  and  NewTestam^its, 
implies  neither  the  spprobation  nor  the  censure  of  it,  but  only 
declares  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in  sueh  a  manner ; 
and  the  not  concealing  of  these  shows  the  simplicity  and 
impartulity  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  spare  no  person  whom- 
soever, not  even  when  they  themselves  are  concerned, — 
though  the  thing  related  should  redound  to  their  disgrace ; — 
as  in  the  case  of  Noah's  drankenness  (Gen.  ix.  31.),  Jacob  s 
deceiving  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.),i  Peter's  denial  of  Christ 
(Matt  xxvi.  69 — ^75.  and  the  parallel  passases  of  the  other 
evanseliste):  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter  (Gal.  iL  II — 14.); 
and  Paul's  excuse  of  himself.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.) 

a  From  this  circumstance  God  has  been  represented  by  Infldels^  as  dte- 
dnguiahing  his  favourite  Jacob,  b>  a  system  of /rotMl  ami  Itev.-  but  the 
following  conslderationa,  ^y  the  late  Biabo|t  Home,  may  assist  ns  to  fonn  a 
right  judgment  of  this  matter. 

"  lat.  The  propoaition  of  decdvlna  laaac  originated  noc  with  Jacob,  but 
with  Rebecca.  Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  bring  a  carse 
upon  him,  rather  than  a  blea^ng ;  nor  would  conaent  to  perform  his  part, 
till  ahe  engaged  to  take  all  the  blame  on  heraelf— '  On  me  be  thy  cune,  my 

MB ;  only  obey  my  Tolce.' 

aily .  From  this  apeech,and  from  the  eameatness  and  aoGcltade  discorered 
by  Rebecca,  it  may  not  nnfairlv  be  preaumed,  that  ahe  had  some  special 
reason  for  what  she  did :  that  laaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  atep  in  a 
concern  of  great  nKmient,  which  ought  to  be  prevented,  and  could  be  pre- 
vented by  no  other  roeana 

3dly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca'a  judgment  seems  eridently  to  have  been 
recognised  and  allowed  by  laaac,  at  the  conclurion  of  the  matter.  For 
though  he  had  blessed  Jacob,  intending  to  Ueaa  Esau,  yet,  aa  if  recoUect- 
ing  himaelf  he  confirmed  and  ratified  that  bleaaing  in  the  airongeat  terms : 
'  Yea,  and  he  ahaU  be  blessed.'  StiU  larther^-at  aending  him  away,  he 
again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  moat  aolemn  and  affecting  manner ; 
'God  give  thee  the  bleaaing  of  Abraham  !*  It  ia  hard  to aaaign  any  other  rear 
son  wny.  if  ao  diaposed,  upon  diaooverfaig  the  fraud,  he  might  noc  Itave  re 
versed  tne  proceeding.  Nay,  by  the  kind  meeting  of  the  brothera  after- 
warda,  one  ahould  be  inclined  to  auppose,  that  Esau  himaelf  aeqniescod  st 
length  in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  done. 

4thly.  If  auch  were  the  ease,  Isaac  was  onlv  deceived  Into  what  was  right, 
and  what  himaelf  acknowledged  to  be  ao  In  the  conclusion.  The  deception 
was  like  those  often  practised  by  physicians  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patlenta ;  and  casniata  must  decide  upon  it  In  the  ssme  manner.  The  offence 
of  Jacob  la  certainly  alleviated,  If  not  entirety  taken  off;  bv  the  circnm- 
atance  of  Rebecca  pledging  heraelf  to  bear  the  blame ;  aa  the  conduct  of 
Rebecca  aeema  iuatifled  by  that  of  laaac  ratifying  and  conflming  to  Jacob 
the  bleaaing  ortglnally  Intended  for  Esau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were 
any  offence,  It  was  one  that  micht  be  forgiven ;  and  if  God,  notwithstanding, 
r4mtlnued  to  bleaa  Jacob,  ha  did  forgive  it,  and  had  reaaona  for  to  doii^'> 
Bp.  Hona'a  Worksy  vol  vL  pp.  477,  478. 
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OF  SCRIPTURE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  puMges  which  the  recent 
advocates  of  infidelity  have  charged  with  being  contradictions  to 
morality ;  with  how  little  pretext,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judge,  by  the  candid  examination  and  oonsidention  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  section. 

1.  Go<f«  command  to  Abraham,  to  oacrifice  loaac  (Gen. 
zxii.),  hao  been  repreoetUed  at  a  command  to  commit  murder  in 
ito  moot  horrid  form,  and  conoequeiUly,  ao  inconoioteni  -with  the 
\9Uiuo9  of  God  to  give. 

But  this  cominaad  may  be  ntisfsetortljr  Tlndleated,  either  by  renurdln^ 
t  as  a  symbolical  action,*  or  (without  this  consideration)  by  resolving  it 
Dto  the  divine  sovereignty  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  For,  the 
Supreme  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  has  a  right  to  take  it  away,  and  to  com- 
mand it  to  be  taken  away,  whenever  and  in  whatsoever  manner  he  pleases. 
To  offer  a  human  victim  to  him,  without  his  express  warrant,  would  be  to 
commit  murder  ;  but  to  do  so  by  his  command  would  be  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence. Jlb  the  Almighty  has  a  right  to  command,  so  his  perfections  lead  us 
to  infer  that  he  will  coounand  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  himself.  The 
design  of  God,  however,  was  to  prove  Abraham,  in  order  that  his  faith,  love, 
and  obedience  might  be  manifest,  and  not,  in  (act,  that  he  should  offer  up 


2.  Jaeob*o  vorm  (Gen.  xrviii.  20--2S.)  io  atoerted  to  be  quite 
conditional,  and  ao  implying  that  if  hie  Ood  •mould  clothe  and 
feed  him,  he  vould  oerve  him. 

This  representation  Is  not  more  unjust,  than  the  manner  In  which  it  Is 
stated  Is  indecent.  In  order  that  this  mauer  may  be  retarded  in  Its  pro- 
per light.  It  must  be  considered,  that,  immediately  before  the  account 
which  Is  given  us  of  Jacob's  vow,  we  are  infonned  of  a  vision  which  be 
}imA  when  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  when  Ood  renewed 
to  him  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  eoncemihg  tlie  giving  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  aU  nations  of  the  earth 
should  he  blessed :  at  the  same  time  assuring  him.  that  he  would  be  with 
him  in  all  places  whither  be  should  go,  and  would  bring  him  again  Into  that 
land.  (12^-16.)  In  consequence  of  this  vision,  Jacob  made  his  vow  the 
next  morning ;  the  design  of  which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of 
the  divine  goodness,  and  his  confldence  in  God's  gracious  protection,  and 
to  declare  bis  solemn  resolution,  that  If  God  would  be  with  him  and  keep 
him  in  his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on 
(which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires),  so  that  he  should  come  again  to 
his  Other's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  make  an  open  andpub- 
lic  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Lorcl  as  his  Ood ; 
would  set  apart  that  place,  where  Ood  had  appeared  to  him,  to  his  worship : 
and  would  devote  to  His  service  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance  which  Ood 
should  give  him.  Now  such  a  conduct  as  this,  instead  of  being  Impiously 
interested  and  craving  (as  some  opposers  of  revelation  have  assertedX  will 


— what  however  they  cannot  prove — ^thai  the  Almighty  does  not  concern 
himself  with  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

3.  The  objection,  that  God^o  commanding  of  the  loraeliteo 
(Exod.  ilL  22.  xiL  35.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptiano  vhat 
they  never  intended  to  reotore,  io  not  only  an  act  of  inJuoticCi 
but  favouro  theft,  is  obviated  by  rendering  the  Hebrew  verb  ^nt 
(sbaal),  aoked  or  demanded,  agreeably  to  its  proper  and  literal 
meaning,^  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  well 
as  in  every  modem  translation,  our  onum  excepted, 

4.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh* o  heart  (Exod.  iv.  21.  ix.  16.) 
haa  been  a  fruitful  tource  of  malignant  cavil  with  the  adver- 
oarieo  of  the  Bible  t  oome  of  whom  have  not  heoitated  to  affirm 
that  this  aingle  chapter  io  oujicient  to  deotroy  the  authenticity 
of  the  entire  Seriptureo,  while  othero,  more  decently  and  ope- 
ciouoly,  aooert  that  a  Juot  God  could  not  punish  the  Egyptian 
monarch  for  a  hardneoo  of  heart  of  which  he  himoelfwao  evi 
dently  the  cauae.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  force.  Let  ui 
BOW  see  how  little  fonndation  there  is  for  it 

"When  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparentty  contrary  to  aU  the  truth 
and  equity  In  the  world,  It  Is  but  common  justice  to  anv  writer,  human  or 
divine,  to  suppose,  tltat  we  mistake  his  meaning,  and  that  the  expression 
employed  to  convey  it  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that 
which  may  at  first  present  itself.  We  cannot,  for  a  momsnt^lmaglne  that 
God  secretly  Influences  a  man's  will,  or  suggests  any  wicked  stubborn 
resolution  to  his  mind,  and  then  punishes  him  for  It  we  are,  therefore, 
to  consider,  by  what  other  means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and 
attributea,  he  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  without  Impropriety,  to 
harden  a  man's  heart.  There  are  many  wave  by  whieh  we  may  conceive 
this  effect  to  be  wrought,  without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  Unpiety 
above  mentioned.  The  heart  may  be  hardened  bv  thoss  very  respites, 
miracles,  and  mercies,  Intended  to  soften  It ;  for  if  thev  do  not  sonen  It 
they  will  harden  it.^^od  is  sometimes  said  to  do  that  which  he  permiu  to 
oe  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  punishment :  as  when  his 
people  rejected  his  own  righteous  uws,  he  Is  said  to  have  '  ghren  them' 
Jie  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  '  statutes  that  were  not 
good.*~Tbe  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdrawing  that  grace  it  has  long 
resisted :  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind;  as  they  wmU  not 
see  when  they  possessed  the  ftkcnity  of  sight,  the  use  of  that  ftcnlty  may 
be  taken  from  them,  and  they  may  be  abandoned  to  blindness.  But  ail  this 
Is  judicial,  and  supposes  previous  voluntary  wickedness,  which  It  is  de- 
signed to  punish."* 

Further,  no  person  wlio  eanduHy  pemses  the  history  of  the  traasaetkms 
with  Pharaoh,  can  deny  that  what  the  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptians  had  a  tendency  to  soften  rather  than  to  harden  his  heart ;  eipe> 

1  This  is  Bp.  Warburton's  mode  of  solving  the  dlileolty. 

•  It  Is  the  very  word  used  In  Psal.  11. 8.  Smv  (shaol).  Ask  of  mo,  and  I 
wiU  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermoet  parte 
of  the  earth  Jor  thy  poooeooUm. 

•  Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  lofldeUty  Lett  zlv.  (Worki^  toL  vL  p.  481.) 


?a  oy  means  oi  uie  paei  piaguea :  oui  uiai  uoa  nan  |ireservea  una 
very  purpose,  that  he  might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing 
I  His  power  in  the  remaining  plagues,  and  or  manifestiiic  that  He, 
I,  was  the  only  true  God,  for  the  luU  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  and 


elaUy  as  it  was  not  until  after  be  had  seen  tne  miracles,  and  'after  tho 
plagues  had  ceased,  that  he  hardened  himself  and  would  not  suffer  the 
Israelites  to  depart.  The  threatened  plagues  were  suspended  on  a  condi* 
tfon  with  which  he  refused  to  compiv,  and  then  onlv  were  they  inflicted. 
It  i%  moreover,  well  known  that  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  Hiphil  conjugatioa 
signify  to  permit  or  to  o^ffer  to  be  done,  as  well  as  to  cauee  to  be  done : 
hence  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  to  leave  a  man  to  the  bent  and 
tendency  of  his  own  disposition.  Thus  Pharaoh  was  left,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  made  his  own  heart  stubborn  against  Gkxi.  Hs  einned  yet  more 
and  hardened  hu  heart.  The  proper  rendering,  therefore,  of  Exod.  iv. 
21.  Is—/  wiU  permit  hio  heart  to  be  so  hardened  that  he  will  not  let  the 
people  £0.  So  m  Exod.  ix.  12.  It  ought  to  be  translated,  Yet  the  Ixnui 
et^erea  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  to  be  oo  hardened,  that  he  hearkened  not 
to  them.  And  a  more  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  would  remove 
the  discrepancy  which  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  common  ver. 
sipn,  which  runs  thus :— /\>r  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite 
thee  toith  pestilence :  and  Ihoushalt  be  cut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  m  thee  my  power : 
and  that  my  name  maybe  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.  In  tiie  origl. 
nal  Hebrew,  the  verbs  are  in  the  past  tense,  and  not  in  tho  future^  as  our 
authorized  version  improperly  expresses  them,  by  which  means  an  appa. 
rent  contradiction  Is  produced :  for  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people  were 
smitten  with  pestilence,  nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  roortalit^r  cut  ^ff  from 
the  earth.  The  first- bom,  it  is  true,  were  slain  bv  a  destroying  angel,  and 
Pharaoh  himself  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea :  out  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  to  these  Judgments  in  the  two  verses  in  question.  If  the  words 
be  translated  as  they  ought  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  in  tlie  past  instead 
of  the  future,  this  seemmg  contradiction  to  ikcts,  as  well  as  all  ambiguity, 
will  be  avoided :  For  If  now  I  haj>  strbtcbsd  ottt  ^m'7V  (sHaLOCBn  had 
sent  forth)  my  hand,  and  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with  the  pesti- 
lence, thou  SHOULDBST  BAYS  BSBN  cut  off  from  the  earth  But  truly  on 
this  very  account  have  I  caused  thee  to  sitbsist,  that  J  might  cause  thee  to 
see  my  power :  and  that  my  mams  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth,  or  in  aU  this  land."* 

Thus  God  gave  this  Impious  king  to  know  that  It  was  in  consequence  of 
his  especial  providence,  that  both  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  alresdy 
destroyed  by  means  of  the  past  plagues :  but  that  God  had  preserved  him 
for  this  very  "*^  '  *^       '*""  *"  '"    *"  '       '"'      ' 

Pharaoh  I 

Jehovah,  was' the  only  true  God,  i 
IBgyptians.* 

Lastly,  our  authorized  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  13.  iand  he  [that  la,  God] 
hardened  Pharaoh*s  heart)  Is  Incorrect  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  tub 
BSART  OF  Phabaoh  WAS  BARnsMBO,  SB  the  Original  is  rendered  by  all  tha 
ancient  versioos,  without  exception,  and  by  the  most  judicious  modem 
translations.  "Pie  same  phrase  is  correctly  translated  m  our  authorized 
version,  in  Exod.  vIL  22.  viii.  19.  and  Ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible 
have  raised  against  it  from  the  passages  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, are  thus  proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

6.  Again,  vioiting  the  sine  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children 
(Exod.  XX.  5.)  has  been  charged  ao  injustice. 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the 
reward  and  punishment  nere  Intended,  are  confined  to  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  prosperity  and  distress  in  the  present  life ;  because  if  (as 
was  the  case)  such  a  sanction  were  necessary  in  the  particular  system  bjr 
which  God  thought  fit  to  sovem  the  Jewish  people,  it  Is  evident,  that  anj 
inequality  as  to  Individusls,  would  be  certainly  and  easily  remedied  In  a 
future  life  (as  In  the  particular  instances  recorded  in  Num.  xvi.  27—83.  ^ 
and  Josh.  viL  24,  25.) ;  so  that  each  should  receive  his  final  reward  exactly 
according  to  his  true  appearance  In  the  aight  of  God,  and  *'  thus  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right.^'  It  Is  only  when  children  copy  and  improve  on 
the  crimes  of  their  wicked  parents,  that  they  draw  down  upon  their  heads 
redoubled  vengeance :  so  that  the  Innocent  netrer  suffer  for  the  guiltv, 
except  in  such  temporal  calamities  as  necessarily  result  from  their  parent's 
crimes.  As,  when  the  profligacy  of  one  ceneration  involves  the  next  In 
poverty,  or  the  Uke.  On  the  contrary,  so  benevolent  Is  the  God  of  Israel, 
that  the  eminent  piety  of  one  man  Is  sometimes  rewarded  with  blessings 
on  thousands  of  nis  descendants.  This  was  the  case  with  Abraham  and 
hia  descendants.  Yet  this  Is  the  God  whom  deists  represent  as  cruel  and 
vindictive.* 

6.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaaaites  by  the  Jews,  according 
to  the  divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruel^ 
and  injustice ;  but  this  objection  ftUs  to  the  ground  when  it  is 
considered— 

FmsT,  That  the  Ganaanites  were  unquestionably  a  most  depraved  and 
idolatrous  race ;  and  to  have  suffered  ttiem  to  remain  and  coalesce  with 
the  Israelltea,  would  have  been  to  sanction  Idolatry  by  encouraging  (heir 
union  with  Molatrous  nattons.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Ood  has  a  right  to 
punish  vricked  nations  by  the  infliction  of  judgments,  such  as  pestilence 
or  ftmine,  or  by  employing  the  sword  of  enemies ;  because  we  see  that 
he  actually  does  so  m  the  course  of  his  Providence  ;  and  we  cannot  see 
what  essential  difference  there  is  between  this  and  his  giving  a  command 
to  the  Israelites  to  destroy  the  wicked  Oanaanites ;  for  it  Is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  these  latter  were  an  abominably  wicked  people.  "  It  Is  needless 
to  enter  Into  any  proof  of  the  depraved  state  of  their  morals;  they  were  a 
wicked  people  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  even  then  were  devoted  to 

4  Ainsworth,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  ISehott  and  Wlnzer  on  Exod  ix.  15,  16^ 
It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
(which  confessedly  is  the  best  executed  part  of  ail  that  verslonX  renders 
these  two  verses  subjunctively.  and  Is  followed  In  this  respect  by  Dr. 
Boothroyd,  who  thus  translates  them  : — Yeo  now  oould  /  stretch  out  my 
hand  and  smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence  :  so  that  thou  sboulobst 
be  cut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  purpose  have  I  pre- 
served thee,  (Sept  ivixiv  revrew  it$rnfnint.  Cm  this  account  thou  hast  been 
preserved),  that  I  may  show  to  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  mat  be 
declared  through  all  the  earth.  The  case  of  Pharaoh  la  fully  considered 
by  Mr.  Twopetiny  hi  his  "  Dissertations  on  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,'*  Ac.  Diss.  Iv.  pp.  3&— 64. ;  and  in  vr.  Graves's  Discourses 
on  Calviniatic  Predestlnatfon,  pp.  296—301. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  Ix.  16. 

•  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  IL  pp.  ]73<»185.  8es 
also  Miehsella's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  I  pp.  45-47. 
Age  of  Infidelity,  In  answer  to  the  Age  of  Besson,  p.  62. 
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dMCroetioD  by  God ;  bat  th«lr  lolotiJrjr  w  not  then  rtall,  that  hi,  they  were 
Dot  jrel  armed  to  such  a  height  oi  proflifacy  aod  impiety  aa  required  their 
deatructioo.  In  the  biue  of  Mosca,  fhey  were  idolaters ;  aacrificera  of  their 
own  cryinf  and  ainiling  inlania ;  devours ra  of  huiuui  deah :  addicted  to 
nnneiural  luata;  iuituerard  in  the  filihineaaof  all  manner  of  vice.  Now,  it 
will  be  iio|>oaaibl«  to  prove,  that  it  waa  a  pruceediog  contrary  to  God'a 
iBoral  juaticc  to  exterminate  ao  wicked  a  people.  He  made  the  laraelilea 
the  execuioraof  his  vengeance :  and,  in  doing  ihia,  he  gave  auch  an  evident 
and  terrible  proof  of  hia  abomination  of  vice,  aa  could  not  fail  to  atrike  the 
surrounding  nationa  with  aatoniahment  and  terror,  and  to  impreaa  on  the 
mlnda  of  the  Israelitea  what  they  were  to  expect,  if  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  nations  whom  he  commanded  them  to  cut  off.  '  Ye  ahatt  not 
commit  any  of  theae  abominationa,  that  the  land  opue  not  gou  out  aioo.  aa 
it  apued  out  the  nationa  tefuch  mere  before  you.^  (I<ev.  xviii.  28.)  How 
atrong  and  descriptive  this  language  t  the  vicea  of  the  inhabitanta  were  ao 
abominable,  that  the  very  land  was  sicii  of  them,  and  forced  to  vomit  them 
forth,  as  the  stomach  disgorges  a  deadiv  poison.  "> 

SacoNDLY,  AHer  the  time  of  God's  forbearance  was  expired,  they  had 
•till  the  alternative  either  to  flee  elsewhere,  aa,  in  fact,  many  of  them  did, 
or  to  surrender  themselves,  renounce  their  idplatriea,  and  aerve  the  God 
of  Israel :  in  which  case  it  appears  that  there  waa  mercy  for  them.  Com- 
pare Deut.  XX.  ID— 17.  Thai  the  utter  destruction  here  mentioned  waa  to 
lake  place  only  in  cases  of  obstinacy  and  resistance,  may  be  inferred  both 
Arom  the  reason  of  the  denunciation,  and  also  from  the  aeveral  fiicta  attand- 
Ing  ita  execution. 

(1.)  The  reaaon  why  they  were  to  be  cat  off,  Is  atated  (Deat  xx.  18.)  to 
be  tktU  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abominationa ;  which  reaaon 
would  not  hold  good  in  ca-ie  of  their  repentance,  aod  turning  firom  their 
Idola  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel. 

(2.)  The/ac/«,  from  which  we  argue,  are  the  follovring.  After  the  con- 
queat  of  the  country,  we  are  told  (Josh.  xL  19,  20.)  that  There  %taa  not  a 
city  that  made  peace  teith  the  children  of  Urael^  aave  the  llivitea  the  in- 
habitanla  of  Gibeon  ;  all  other  they  took  in  battle,  fhr  it  waa  of  the  Lord 
to  harden  their  hearta,  that  they  ahould  meet  larael  in  battle^  that  he  (L  e. 
larael)  might  dealroy  them  utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  nofavour^ 
but  that  he  (larael  or  the  Israelites)  might  deatroy  them,*  Now  thia  paa- 
■age  certainly  Impliea  that  the  Canaanitea  might  nave  had  peace,  If  they 
bad  thought  proper  to  accept  the  proposed  terma.  They  rejected  the  flrat 
offers  of  peace,  and  were  punished  by  Jehovah  reAiaing  them  anv  Airther 
opportuiutiea.  The  caae  of  the  Oibeonltea  acema  to  confirm  thia,*  In  aa 
much  aa  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  oath  and  covenant,  made  to  them 
under  the  circuinstancea  of  deception,  ahould  have  been  ao  valid  and 
•acred,  if  the  order  for  their  extinction  admitted  of  no  IhnitatioD.  The  pre- 
servation ofRaliab  alao  (Josh.  11.  12—14.  vi.  22,  23.),  and  a  lamily  of  Bethel 
(Judg.  i.  25.),  with  aome  other  Inatancea  (1  KInga  ix.  20,  21,  Ac.\  Incline 
•trongly  to  thia  exposition ;  nor  doea  it  want  the  aanction  of  very  reapec^ 
able  namea  among  the  critica  and  commentatora,  Jewiah  and  Chriatlan.* 

In  the  THixn  PLAca,  The  destruction  la  not  to  bo  attributed  to  larael 
wAotfy,  even  aa  Instruments.  The  Lord  himself,  partly  by  atorma  and 
tempests,  partly  by  noxioua  inaecta,  and  partly  by  injectinx  terror  into  the 
mlnda  of  the  inhabitanta,  perhapa  expelled  and  destroyed  more  than  the 
Israelitea  themselves;  the  wonderful,  and  we  may  add  the  miraculoua 
power  of  God,  co-operating  with  them.  (Compare  fixed,  xxiii.  27,  SB. 
joah.  X.  11,  Ac.)  Doubtleaa  God  might  have  deatroyed  theae  nationa  by 
earthquake,  flre,  atorm,  or  plague,  and  no  man  surely  would  have  dla- 

{mted  hia  ^uatice  or  authority.  Then  whv  ahould  men  diapute  hia  equity 
n  destroying  them  by  the  aword  of  warl  Or,  if  we  admit  for  a  moment 
the  exiatence  of  invisible  apirita,  he  might  have  aent  an  angel  to  deatroy 
them ;  and  would  it  be  unworthy  of  ao  angel  to  be  the  minister  of  hia  dis- 
pleaaure  1  Why,  then,  are  Joahua  aod  the  laraelltea  to  be  abuaed  on  the 
same  gronnd  1 

LAaTLT,  The  Almlxhly  haa,  In  foet,  executed  Judgments  on  mankind  hr 
more  aevere  than  ihTai  Though  the  inhabitanta  of  Canaan  axe  reckoned 
•even  or  eight  nationa,  their  whole  country  waa  much  leaa  than  England, 
and  what  ia  thia  to  the  drowning  of  the  world  1  a  (act,  attested  by  all  ancient 
hiiOoriea,  divine  and  human,  and  confirmed  by  Innumerable  monumenta. 
Theae  conaideratioos  will  aufflciently  juatify  Joahua  and  the  other  He- 
brew worthieau  wlio  engaged  in  thia  war  In  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand :  and  unieaa  we  adroit  them  in  a  great  degree,  we  know  not  how  any 
war  at  all  can  be  juatifled,  however  neceaaary.  If  many  of  the  people 
engaged  In  it  from  baaer  motlvea,  we  are  not  reqidred  to  answer  for  their 
conduct  There  will  alwaya  be  bad  charactera  In  ao  army,  aod  we  do  not 
reckon  the  Jewa  to  be  a  nation  of  pure  aainta.a  But  the  fact  la,  that  It 
nowhere  appeara  (nor  can  It  be  proved)  that  the  Israelitea  in  general 
•ontracted  rerocioua  hahita  by  thia  exterminating  war.  Few  nationa,  if 
soy,  ever  engaged  leaa  freqaeady,  or  In  fewer  oifcnaive  wara  than  larael : 
and  their  aancukursl  habita,  together  with  other  circumatancea,  operated 
againat  auch  wars  of  ambition  and  conqueat.  If  any  indlvlduala,  or  even 
the  nation  in  aome  Inatancea.  did  gratifr  a  ferocioua  apirit,  they  proper* 
Honateiy  violated  their  own  lawi^  which  enjoined  love  to  netghboum, 
•trangera,  and  eneinlea.  The  moat  remote  anadow  of  proof  cannot  be 
adduced  that  Moses  carried  on  war,  under  the  pretext  of  religion.  He  made 
no  proaelytea  by  the  aword ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  person  men- 
tioned with  approbation  in  Scripture,  made  war  on  any  nation  beyond  the 
uordera  of  the  promised  Und  becauae  they  were  idobuera. 

7.  The  narrtitive  of  the  death  of  the  rebeU,  JTsroA,  IkUkenit 
and  Abiram,  and  their  aaaociatea^  contained  in  Num.  xtL 


•  Bp.  Watson'a  Apology  for  the  Bible,  In  reply  to  the  Aire  of  Reason, 
Letter  I.  p.  9.  (London  edit.  1820,  12nio.)  The  bte  Dr.  Paley  haa  aome 
admirable  obaervattooa  on  the  aame  topic,  in  hia  Sarmoma  on  aeveral  amb- 

iecta,  Berm.  xxix.  pp.  421^—443.  And  Dr.  Gravea  haa  treated  it  at  graat 
length,  and  vrith  hia  wonted  accoracy.  LecC  on  Pentateuehi  v<3.  U. 
pp.  4—64. 

a  The  twentieth  verae  may,  more  literally,  be  rendered  :—F\>r  it  waa  of 
Jehovah  (or  the  will  of  Jehovah)  that  they  ahould  be  ao  eourageoua  aa  to  meet 
larael  in  battle :  that  they  might  utterly  deatroy  them ;  that  they  might  akow 
to  them  no  favour,  but  dealroy  them  aa  Jehovah  commanded  Moaaa. 

•  It  may  be  objected,  If  the  laraelltea  Were  to  proclaim  peace,  whence 
the  need  of  auch  policy  in  the  Gibeonitea  Y  The  anawer  la  aaay :  Ihot^h 
they  were  to  apare  their  Uvea,  they  were  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
alliance  with  them.  Here  waa  tlieir  object,— to  preaerve  thenr  Ubertiea 
and  their  city,  which  was  not  pemritted;  hence  they  were  mads  alave^ 
L  e.  domeattca,  to  attend  the  menial  oAcea  of  the  tabernacle. 

Mslmonidea,  Bamson  Mieoai,  Moaea  de  Kotxri,  and  Ben  Naehman, 
>ng  the  Jewa ;  among  the  Chriatlana,  Jonlaa,  Cimeoa,  Grotlna,  Ptaeette, 
flelden  and  Le  Clerc.    Bee  Flndlay'a  Vindicatfon  of  the  Bacrsd  Booka 
i«ainat  Voltaire,  pp.  131~ia6.|^and  Twopenny's  DissertHlooi^  pp.  MO-113. 


>  Affs  orinfideikj,  pp.  »-4L 


23—36.  haa  met  with  peeuliarireatment  Jrmm  the  eriUeewftke 
fi«w  ochool  in  Germany, 

One  cteaa  have  aoggeated  that  Moacs  probably  caused  the  tencs  of  the 

rebels  to  be  undermined;  and  aa  he  knew  at  what  hoar  of  the  dnv  the 
mine  wouM  be  sprung,  ao  he  could  predict  when  the  rebeia  would  km 
swallowed  up  hi  the  earth  I  Elchhom  ia  aomewfaat  more  ezpext  in  has  ea- 
nlanation.  He  attempts  to  show,  thst  Hoses  ordered  the  rebcU  to  be 
buried  oHve,  with  all  Uiat  appertained  to  them.  Aa  to  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  conaumed  by  fire,  he  thinka  that  they  were  firat  aiain,  and  then 
their  bodiea  conaumed  by  fire ;  aod  thia  by  the  ordera  of  Moses  1 !  t 

To  argue  againat  conieciurea  of  auch  a  nature  woold,  indeed,  be  bbsw 
In  vain.  It  ia  not  possible  for  any  one,  wlio  reada  the  narration  of  Moaes^ 
really  to  suppose  that  the  writer  did  not  regard  the  event  In  qnesdoo  m 
miraeuUma.  Now  the  object  of  so  interpreter  is^  to  explsin  the  mearai^ 
of  the  author  whom  he  inierpreta.  The  queation— whether  socb  sn  event 
as  is  related  in  Num.  xvi.  23— 3&.  is  posaible  or  credible  T— may  be  raiK<d 
by  critics  or  areptic^  and  may  be  anawercd  by  them  in  the  negative ;  bat 
thoae  who  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  haa  it  at  all  tiniea  under 
his  control,  and  that  the  aolhora  of  the  aacred  volume  are  worthy  of  fid 
credit,  will  not  be  anxioua  to  explain  away  tlie  obvious  mesning^  of  the 
Bcrtplures,  nor  to  free  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  believe  in  occur 
rences  of  a  aupematiiral  kind.  To  wonder  or  to  acoff  at  thia  (so  named) 
credulity,  is  not  difficult ;  but  to  ar^e  it  down,  with  grounds  of  reascnii^ 
that  will  abide  the  teat  of  careful,  extenaive,  and  aober  invesiisadacL  is 
qnits  a  different  task* 

8.  The  eeverity  of  Mbteo  in  ordering  the  exiermmaiien  of 
the  Midianiteo  (Num.  xxxL)  can  only  be  Juetijied  by  the 
command,  Thio  the  hietory  aaterto:  but  that  aeoertion  (it  ha« 
been  insisted)  ia  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  the  caoe,  be- 
cauae it  ia  abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require  the  deatructian 
of  hia  creaturea,  and  more  eapeciaUy  to  require  them  to  deotrory 
one  another. 

This  Is  the  objection  in  sH  Its  strength ;  only  in  this  instanee  then  is 
snpnosed  to  be  equal  cruelty  In  aparing  as  hi  destroyhig,  because,  while 
all  the  males  were  destroyed  (cluldren  sa  well  aa  aduha),  the  female  chil- 
dren and  virghia  were  aO  to  be  spared,  aalt  haa  been  aaid,  toe  nrostituiion. 
For  the  latter  aaaertion,  however,  Uiere  ia  no  foundation  either  in  fact  or 
in  probability.  It  only  provea  that  the  objectora  find  it  necessary  to  exug- 
gerate,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  their  resdera ;  for  the 
books  of  Moses  nowhere  allow  the  laraelltea  to  debauch  their  female 
alaves.  Hia  law  prohibited  an  Israelite  even  fhnn  marrying  a  captive,  with- 
out delaya  and  previoua  formalities ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorced  b^r,  he 
waa  bound  to  aet  her  at  liberty  "  becauae  be  had  humbled  her."  (Dent. 
xxi.  10—14.)  They  were,  then,  dmply  allowed  to  reuun  these  captives  aa 
slavea,  educating  them  In  their  famihea,  and  empfoyhig  them  aa  domestics. 
The  destruction  of  the  other  Midianitish  women,  who  were  either  married 
or  debauched,  ia  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  that  they  had  enticed  the 
laraelltea  to  ain.  It  ia  a  fact  too  well  knovm  to  require  additional  proof  in 
this  place,  that  in  the  early  heathen  nationa,  numbers  of  lewd  vtomen  were 
conaecrated  to  fornication  and  idobary,  veetigea  of  which  are  sdll  to  be 
found  among  the  dancing  girls  of  Egypt  and  of  India.  Such,  probably,  were 
many  of  these  women,  and  auch,  therefore,  waa  their  punishment.  Aa  to 
the  malea,  they  were  appointed  to  deatructioii,  that  the  nation  might  be 
extirpatec^  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  the  male  issue  were  pre- 
serve<L 

9.  It  ia  aaaerted  that  aome  of  the  Letdtical  law  kmve  a 
manifeat  tendency  to  corrupt  and  defle  the  imctginetHon  ;  and 
the  reguJUxtiona  in  Deut  zxiL  13 — ^21.  Aave  been  partieuiariy 
urged  aa  an  inatanee  of  thia  aort. 

With  regard  to  these  reguladona.  and  othera  of  a  similar  kmd,  we  may 
remark  that  what  they  require  might  be  needful  hi  the  then  aituation  of 
the  Israelitea,  and  yet  It  ia  not  necessary  that  lee  abooU  now  cvrioaely  or 
impertlnendy  acrotinixe  them.  The  people  of  larael  were  naturally  die. 
poaed  to  be  lealoua  of  their  wlvea,  and  to  defome  them  wfthout  any  just 
cause,  that  they  might  have  an  excuae  for  patting  them  away,  vrfaich  would 
tend  to  produce  many  public  ndachief^  and  diaordera.  In  thia  case,  therc^ 
fore,  it  waa  a  wtae  aod  merciful  institution,  to  provide  a  remedy  by  such 
sort  of  injunctions  by  which  the  innocent  might  be  vindicated,  fihich  signs 
of  trial  might  never  lail  in  that  climate,  though  they  might  in  aome  others. 
So  fiir  indeed  waa  it  from  being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  thinga  upon 
record,  that  it  may  heighten  our  admiration  both  of  hia  great  wisdom  and 
benignity  in  hia  management  of  that  people,  who  were  ao  extremely  per- 
verse, and  so  addicted  to  the  extremes  or  lust  and  jeatonsy.  I^  therefore, 
th^  perusal  of  the  passage  in  question  excite  improper  thoughts  in  anyone, 
the  fault  ia  in  them,  and  not  in  the  Scripture.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be 
mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  uae  may  not  be  made :  things  the  most  sacred 
and  divine  mav  In  thia  respect  be  strangely  abuaed.  Nor  is  it  a  better  ar- 
gument that  the  Scriptiirea  were  not  written  by  inspiration  of  God,  that 
there  are  aome  parts  and  passagea  of  it,  which  may  be  abuaed  by  peraooa 
wlio  are  hMciviously  disposed,  than  It  ia  that  the  son  waa  not  created  by 
the  Almighty,  becauae  ha  light  may  be  used  by  wicked  men  aa  an  auxiliary 
in  perpetrating  the  Crimea  which  they  have  meditated. 

10.  The  Moaaic  law  (Dent  xiii.)  which  punaahed  idoUtry 
with  deaths  haa  been  repreaented  aa  cruel  and  unjuat^  anA 
giving  countenance  to  peraecution  for  religieua  opiniena. 

But  It  Is  msnifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruae  the  chapter  in  question 
with  attention,  that  thia  law  commanded  only  auch  laraelilea  to  be  put  to 
death,  aa  apostatized  to  idolatry  and  atiU  contmued  membera  of  their  own 
community.  And  aa  their  government  waa  a  tJbeocrocy  (in  other  vrorda^ 
God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel,  and  their  kinga  were  only  his  vice* 


roya),  IdoUtry  was.  strictly,  the  political  crhne  ofhigh-treaaom,  which  m 
every  state  ia  iiisdy  punishable  with  desth.  It  is  farther  to  be  observe^ 
ttiat  the  laraelltea  were  never  commlaaioned  to  make  war  upon  their 


neighboora,  or  exerciae  any  violence  towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  worship  the  God  of  larael,  nor  to  force  them  to  it  even 
after  they  were  conquered  (Deut  xx.  10.) ;  nor  were  they  empowered 
thua  forcib^  to  mtempt  to  recover  any  native  Jara^ite,  who  ahoiud  re^ 


to  idoiatiy,  and  go  to  seUle  in  a  heatheo  emuOry. 


rsvoll 


■  BMiiifi  B«bi««  OhTMioiBithy,  pp.  IBS,  IBS. 


Chap.  VIL  Sict.V.] 


or  SCRIPTUKE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CeNTKADICTORY. 


411 


1  i.  The  law  in  Dent  xxl  18 — ^21.  htu  been  eHgmoHxed  at 
bdng-  b9th  itthuman  and  brutal^  but  vith  as  little  Jiutice  om 
any  other  part  ^  the  Motaic  inttitutet. 

The  passage  in  questioa  Is  as  follows  :—**lfa  man  have  a  atubbom  and 
TtbeUUntM  aon,  which  tniU  not  obey  the  voice  qf  his  father^  nor  the  voice  t^ 
his  mother,  and  that  lehen  they  have  chastened  him^  will  not  hearken  unto 
them ;  then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  brinr  him 
out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city  and  unto  the  gate  tif  his  place  ;  and  they 
ahall  say  urUo  the  elders  qfhis  city,  7*his  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious  ; 
he  will  not  obey  our  voice  ;  he\a  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the 
men  of  the  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die.  On  this  clause, 
we  arc  to  take  notice,  in  the  ^r«f  place,  of  the  character  of  the  culprit,  it 
is  a  «on,— not  a  daughter ; — a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  a  glutton  and 
a  drunkard ;— in  a  word,  a  most  profligate  and  abandoned  character. 
Secondly,  his  parents  must  reprove  and  correct  him,  repeatedly,  and  until 
there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  Thirdly,  the  parents  were  the  only  al- 
lowed prosecutors ;  and  it  was  required  that  thejr  should  both  concur  in 
bringing  him  to  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and  death  not  being  in- 
trusted to  the  parents,  as  it  afterwards  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
iMstly,  the  magistrates  were  to  investigate  the  case,  which  must  be  fully 
proved,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  condemn  the  criminal,  and  order  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Natiural  affection  would  almost  always  prevent  the  prose- 
cution :  the  required  proof  would  secure  all,  but  the  most  atrociouslj 
criminal,  from  the  hastj  rage,  or  the  deliberate  malice  of  those  few  pa- 
rents, who  were  capable  of  such  des{>erate  wickedness,  as  combining  to 
murder  their  own  children.  We  do  not  read  of  any  instance,  in  the  whole 
Jewish  history,  of  this  law  having  been  carried  into  execution.  If,  bow- 
ever,  such  an  extraordinary  event  at  any  time  occurred,  it  could  not  &il 
to  excite  general  notice,  and  to  produce  a  deep  and  lasting  Impression  on 
the  minds  of  both  parents  and  children.  So  that  the  solemn  execution  of 
one  incorrigible  criminal  would  be  a  most  salutary  warning  to  tens  of 
thousands.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  law  would  confirm  greatly  the 
authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  their  admonitions ;  as  well  as  for- 
tify the  minds  of  young  persons  against  various  temptations,  and  so  pre- 
vent crimes.  And  it  would  constantly  excite  all  parents,  who  attended  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  to  restrain,  correct,  and  watch  over  their  children,  when 
young ;  to  i^ive  them  good  instruction,  set  them  a  good  example,  and  pray 
for  them  without  ceasing ;  and  to  keep  them  as  much  as  posalble  out  of 
bad  company,  and  from  contracting  bad  habits. 

This  law,  therefore,  so  harmless  and  beneficial  in  its  operations,  yet  bo 
contrary  to  human  policy,  proves,  instead  of  invafidating,  the  divine  origi- 
nal of  that  code,  in  which  alone  it  is  found. » 

12.  From  the  conduct  of  Ehud  (Jadges  iii.  15—26.),  of  Joel 
(iv,  17 — ^20.),  and  from  David't  advice  to  Solomon  concerning" 
Joab  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  u.  6,  6.  8.),  it  htu  been  tueerted 
that  the  Scriptures  inculcate  atiottination. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fiUse  than  this  assertion.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  cases  of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  simply  recorded  as  matters  of  fiM^L  without 
any  comment  or  observation  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  they  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  be  represented  as  encouraging  assassination.*  With  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Jael  in  particular,  we  must  judge  of  it  by  the  feelings  of 
those,  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the  blood  of  a  relative  was  so 
strongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  could  not  Uke  it  away.  Jael  was  an  allv, 
by  blood,  of  the  Israeliiish  nation;  their  chief  oppressor,  whe  had  mightily 
oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay  defenceless  Mfore 
her ;  and  be  was  moreover  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound  by  divine 
command  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  herself  called  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  God  In  working  out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus 
exterminating  their  heathen  oppressor.  At  least,  Israel  viewed  it  in  this 
light :  and  in  this  view  we  cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime, 
wliich  both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  heaven." 

The  advice  of  David  to  Solomon  when  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more 
distinct  consideration.  And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Joab,  we 
remark  that  no  attentive  reader  of  tl^e  history  or  David,  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Israel,  can  help  observinc  how  often  it  is  noticed  that  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  David ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had 
too  much  power  vrith  the  army  for  him  to  venture  to  punish  their  atrocious 
deeds ;  reasons  of  state  deferred  the  punishment,  and  when  those  reasons 
were  removed,  it  was  proper  to  punisn  a  deliberate  murderer  according  to 
an  express  law.  Daviid  also  knew  that  a  man  Uke  Joab,  who  could  brook 
DO  superior,  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  en- 
gaged to  support  Adonijah,  and  so  fkr  in  actual  rebellion.  But  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  does  not  advise  9oIom(»i  to  put  Joab 
absolutely  and  unconditionaUv  to  death :  he  charges  him  to  do  according 
to  his  wisdom,  and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  in  eflect  this : — "Though  you 
have  now  pardoned  Joab  through  policy,  as  I  was  mvs6lf  con^Mlied  to  do 
by  the  exigency  of  the  tiroes,  and  the  predominant  influence  of  the  sons 
of  Zemiah ;  yet,  should  be  offend  again,  act  according  to  discretion,  and 
then  punish  him,  as  a  hoary-headed  and  confirmed-  traitor,  with  d«Uh." 
SscoifDLY,  with  respect  to  Shimei,  David  had  ftilfiUed  his  promise.  He 
had  only  engaged  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  the  day  when  Abishai 
had  reauested  permission  to  do  It  (compare  2  Sam.  xix.  23.  vrith  1  Kings  ii. 
8.) :  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  to  treat  him  as  he  thought  just,  in  reference 
to  his  future  conduct.  David  knew  that  he  was  Shimei  still,  and  would  so 
act  as  to  bring  on  himself  due  punishment  Solomon  accordingly  sent  for 
Shimei,  and  commanded  him  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  depart 
thence,  under  pain  of  death  on  the  dav  when  he  should  pass  over  the  brook 
Kishon,  a  condition  to  which  Shimei  thankfully  acceded.  (1  Kings  11.37, 
38.)  Three  years  afterwards,  the  latter  transgressed  this  convention  and 
went  to  Gath  (verse  40.  X  a  suspicious  quarter,  in  consequence  of  which 
Solomon,  after  charging  him  vrith  the  viMation  of  his  oath,  commanded  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  (4l~46.)« 

13.  Again,  it  hat  been  a$$erted  by  tome,  that  the  taw  of 
Motee  (Lev.  xxviL  28.),  concerning'  devoted  thinge  to  be  put 


to  death,  authorized  hunutn  sacrfficei :  and  JephihaK%  tacri- 
ficing  his  daughter  (Judg.  xL  34,  Ac,),  SamuePs  hewing  Agag 
in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ( 1  Bam.  xv.  33.),  and  David* o,  deli* 
vering  eeven  of  Saul's  posterity  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  ic 
death  by  them  (2  Sam.  xxL  2,  dec.),  have  been  represerUeaas  in* 
stances  of  human  sacrifices  according  to  that  lav. 

But  as  there  are  express  prohibitions  of  sacrificing  their  children  la 
Deut.  xii.  ao,  31.  Psal.  cvi.  37,  38.  Jer.  vU.  31.  and  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21. ;  so  there 
not  only  is  no  direction  to  sacrifice  any  other  human  creature,  nor  are 
there  any  rites  appointed  for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  render 
ed  the  priest  unclean,  by  touching  a  dead  body ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  abominable  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  As  no  devoted  thing 
could  be  sacrificed  at  all,  the  law  in  question  cannot  possibly  relate  to  sacrH 
fice,  and  is  capable  of  a  very  different  meaning.  For,  although  Josephus, 
and  many  commentators  after  him,  are  of  opinion  that  Jephtbah  did  reafiy 
immolate  his  daughter,  the  probability  is  that  she  was  not  sacrificed.  And 
this  will  appear  from  the  rendering  of  the  conversive  particle  1  (vau),  which 
the  preceding  considerations  require  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and  trans- 
lated OR  instead  of  Ajm,  both  in  Lev.  xxvii.  26.  ■  and  also  in  Judges  xi.  30^ 
31.*  What  further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  consequently  reconciles 
these  two  passages,  is,  that  Jephthah's  rashness  had  lime  to  cool,  as  hit 
daughter  went  two  months  to  bewul  her  virginity,  that  is  her  consecration 
to  God,  which  obliged  her  to  remain  single  vrithout  posterity.  It  is  further 
said  that  she  went  to  bewail  her  virginity,  not  her  sacrifice.  Besides  the  ' 
IsraeUtish  women  went  four  limes  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  wmi 
(not/or)  the  daughter  of  Jephthidi,  to  lament  her  seclusion  from  the  worid, 
and  the  hardship  of  her  situation  as  cutoff  from  every  domestic  enjoyment 
Now,  if  in  the  course  of  two  months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to 
Jephtliah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet  surely  she  must  have  been  altTe^ 
though  dead  to  him  and  his  family  (as  his  only  child),  and  to  the  worid  by 
her  seclusion,  if  the  Israelitish  women  went  to  condole  with  her.  It  la 
ftirther  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  it  is  not  aftervrards  said,  that  he  actually 
sacrificed  her,  but  that  **he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow."  Tha 
sacred  historian  subjoins,  she  knew  no  man  :  if  she  trere  sacrificed  this  re. 
mark  is  firivolous ;  but  if  she  were  devoted  to  perpetual  virginitv,  this  idea 
coincides  with  the  visits  of  the  Israelitish  women.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  not  sacrificed,  but  consa* 
crated  to  a  state  of  celibacy.^ 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  tIx.  the  bevring  of 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the  deUvery  of  seven  of  Saul's  poste- 
rity  to  the  Gibeonites,  thev  have  no  reference  whatever  to  sacrifices.  Agag, 
in  pariicular,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.*  The 
"  seven  descendants  of  Saul,  who  were  partly  the  children  of  a  concubine 
and  jpartiv  of  a  daughter  of  Saul,  were  not  pretenders  to  the  crown : 
and  David  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  embraced  such  an  opportunity  to 
put  them  out  of  the  way»  Neither  is  to  be  supposed  thai  David  delivered 
up  the  innocent  to  death  contrary  to  the  law.  (DeuL  xxiv.  16.)  They  were 
therefore  delivered  up  to  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  punished  vrith  death, 
not  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Saul,  but  for  the  murders  which  they 
themselves,  with  the  connivance  of  Saul,  liad  committed  oo  the  Gibe- 
onites, and  for  which  they  had  hitherto  remained  unpunished.  They 
themselves  constituted  the  bloody  house,  which  was  generally  notorious 
as  such.  Saul  is  mentioned  vritb-them,  merely  because  he  took  under  hia 
protection  the  murderers,  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  him,  and  deliver- 
ed them  from  the  hand  of  the  avengers  of  blood."* 

14.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  David  is  called  the  man  after  GotPe 
ovm  heart.  And  this  phrase,  as  8|>plied  to  him,  has  been  a  fer- 
tile aouroe  of  sarcasm  and  reproach  to  many  infidel  writers,  as  if 
the  Scriptures  sanctioned  adolteiy  and  murder. 

But  do  they  anihortxe  those  crimes  1  By  no  means.  They  are  tbera 
reprehended,  and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those 
.  who  perpetrate  them.  In  what  sense  then  was  he  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart  7  Answbb.— In  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worship  of  God :  in  hia 
recognising,  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  Jehovah  was  king  in  lanei, 
and  Uiat  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent ;  in  never  attempting  to  alter 
any  of  those  laws,  or  In  the  least  depee  to  change  the  Israehtish  constitu- 
tion. In  all  his  public  official  conauel  he  acted  according  to  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  fulfilled  the  vriU  of  his  Blaker.  But  the  phrase  itself.  wiU;  per- 
haps, be  the  best  explained  by  the  case  of  Samuel.  Eli  was  rejected,  and 
Samuel  chosen  in  his  place,  just  as  David  superseded  SauL  On  this  occa- 
sion God  said,  I  will  reuse  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do  according 
to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart,  (i  Sam.  ii.  36.)  And  is  not  he,  who  acts  agree- 
ably to  the  Divine  Will,  a  man  qfter  God's  heart  7  Further,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  expression  Is  never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or 
personal  moral  conduct.  It  is  used  wholly  In  reference  to  his  uniform 
regarfl  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  notwithstanding 
all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  persecution.^*  The  numbering  of  the  people 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.).  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  push  conquests  into  ioreini 
countries,  and  the  flagitious  adultery  vrith  Bathshebs,  together  with  the 
consequent  murder  oi  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.)  are  the  only  instances  In  which 


t  Age  of  Infidelity,  p.  21.  Scott's  Reply  to  Palne's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  la 
London,  18S0,  12mo. 

•  The  cases  of  Ehud  and  of  Jael  are  fiiUy  oonsldered  in  Twopenny's  Dia- 
serUtions,  pp.  133—140. 

>  Prof.  Robinson's  Interpretation  of  Judges  chap,  t.,  in  the  BibUeal  Re- 
pository, vol.  ii.  p.  607.  (Andover,  1831.) 

«  See  Dr.  Cbandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  11.  pp.  444-48L|  where  that 
monarch's  conduct  to  Joab  and  Shimei  is  fuUy  vindicated. 


*  TluH  thji*  pni»jtfl;^<o  flhoiild  be  jiq  rpnrilPT^ri,  has  h^fn  proved  by  Dr. 
IlBl^t-  li  will  then  run  Lhus  :^ N'attrithnrtjndinf^  na  lUrat^d  thing,  which 
a  man  shall  dfrott  anto  ma  Lonn,  of  ail  that  fn  hiffh,  f»  tiTter]  qf  man  or 
qf  bfoftf  or  of  land  (ifhtJimrn  praprritff  shdfi  it€  talfi  or  redeemed.  Every 
tMtif  di^oi^is  mrw/  hutn  untn  im  t*ord.  Nt^w  AnA^y&ife  of  Chronolonr, 
vol  it.  P'  33)^  Srp  tlic  HUbjpcl  also  fr^at&i).  In  nn  a^tnjtrtifilo  manner,  in  Dr. 
Rendolph^s  Sermon  Dutiiktl  iupht^asli'B  Vnw,  confEifirr^d  in  the  second 
volmnf  of  tila  "View  of  om  bleflecfj  idnvlonr'a  Miiiii;i|r]rK''  ^t.  pp.  166 — 196. 

■  Wriiik-h  veruna  are  lo  be  inmelateil  thiia:— ^'^nJ  Jffihthah  vowed  a 
Tww  nnto  in^  Lonfi,  find  said.  If  thou  %rUt  surely  eirf  thf  vhtUren  ofAm- 
num  inff}  mt/  hand.  Ihen  itahaflht  that  tchats^v^  iotmfh  out  of  the  doors 
of  nttj  hoiiA*'  If}  mtei  wn?.  wA™  Frifium  inp^ucefrffm  tlte  children  of  Am- 
mon  i\hittl  fiiker  hf  the  Lwfft,  on  I  y-iUjiferit  up  {for]  a  bumt-qffering." 
Ntf^w  Analyula  nf  Chrt>no]o)n^vo|.  M.  p.  330. 

1  limtcSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  3SiO— iS3  CDTroet's  iMclioniirv,  vol,  ii.  pp.  188,  Ac 
itfi.  pfilt  Addidana  to  CpilifleL  Wfttoriind^s  Scriirture  vindicated,  on  Judg. 
li.  n.    (Works,  vol  vl  pp  133-13S.> 

*  tU\eE,  vol  II,  pp.  m.    Du  Vulnin,  Aaloril<i  dea  U^rds  deMovse,  p.  405. 

*  Jnhn's  IliiSlory  of  the  ff<?lprew  C-i>niii>nnwea^1ilh,  voL  I,  pp.  Ill,  1154. 

"  See.  th*  Rov.  Wm,  Clsttver'ai^erraoTi  on  lh6  Cbaracter  of  David,  King 
of  ZiraeL  in  four  Bcrinona  mm^jced  to  Bp.  Cleave r'«  ^sven  Sermons  on 
Sri  ret  ^LiNeeriv^.  S77<-399.  and  especially  Dr.  Chandler's  lASs  of  Dafid^ 
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Dnid  leema  to  have  ferK.^tten  himMlf  Mid  bis  God.  With  regard  to  the 
two  laat  ahocklng  crlniea,  more  particularly,  ao  far  waa  David  from  excua- 
faiff  them,  that  he  coofeasea  and  laraenta  them  with  the  greateat  horror. 
*fiat  how  eameat  waa  hia  repentance  !  And  with  what  aubmiaaion  to  the 
will  of  Ood  did  he  bear  ihoae  caJainitiea  which  were  aent  for  hia  puniah- 
ment,  and  which,  aa  thej  were  cauaed  by  hia  own  children,  muat  have 
been  ao  much  the  more  diatreaalng  to  hia  paternal  feelinga  1  (S  Sua.  zi. 
PaaL  11. 2  Sam.  zii.  1—23.  xiii.  1—20.  zv.— zviii.)  Do  we  not  here  again  aee 
the  aonl  entirely  and  ateadily  devoted  to  God  1  DaviiL  indee(^  waa  no  ideal 
model  of  human  perfection ;  he  waa  not  without  the  blemiahea  Incident  to 
human  nature :  but,  on  the  whole,  he  waa  an  example  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  hia  aucceaaora ;  and,  according  aa  they  appear  on  compariaon  with 
him,  the  aacred  writera  eatimate  their  charactera." 

15.  The  conduct  of  David  towards  the  Ammonite*^  in  put- 
ting them  under  aawa  and  harrorot  of  iron,  &c.  on  the  capture 
of  Rabbahf  has  been  repreeented  ae  an  instance  of  diaboHcal 
and  unparalleled  cruelty,  (8  Sam.  xii.  31.) 

The  cavila  of  the  objectora.  in  this  aa  in  every  other  Inatuice,  are  utterly 
unfounded :  for  if,  instead  or  deducing  their  objections  from  tranalationa, 
they  had  conaulted  the  original  paaaage,  they  would  have  aeen  that  there 
waa  no  ground  whatever  for  their  chargea.  The  Hebrew  prefix  3  (beth), 
which  ia  uaed  throughout  the  verae  in  queation.  It  ia  well  known,  aignifiea 
le  aa  well  aa  under ;  and  to  put  the  people  to  aavra,  harrovra,  azea,  and  the 
brick-kilna,  meana  no  more  than  to  employ  them  aa  alavea  In  the  moat 
menial  and  laboriooa  officea,  auch  as  aawing,  making  iron  harrowa,  hewing 
wood  and  making  bricka.  Thia  form  of  expreaaion  la  an  Angliciam  aa  well 
pa  a  Hebtaiam ;  and  we  atill  aay,  to  put  a  person  to  the  plough,  to  the  anvil, 
Ac.  The  paaaage  objected  to  may  oe  thus  rendered.  He  (David)  brought 
forth  the  people  that  were  therein^  and  put  them  to  eawe,  and  to  harrow  of 
iron  (or  to  t>on.fmn««,  for  the  original  word  means  bothX  and  to  area  of 
iron^  and  fHodt  them  pa»a  through  the  briek-kiln.  The  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  thia  verae  appeara  to  have  been  taken  from  I  Chron.  xz.  3. 
where  David  ia  aaid  to  have  cut  them  with  eawe  and  with  harrotoe  of  iron, 
and  with  asee:  on  which  place  it  la  to  be  obaerved  that,  Inatead  of  IT^i 
(vaToaeR)  he  tawed  or  cut  with  eawe,  aeven  of  the  manuscripta  collated 
by  Dr.  Kennicolt  have  OB^l  (voraaeM)  he  put  them.  1  €%ron.  mjl.  8.,  there- 
fore, muat  be  rendered  In  the  aame  manner  aa  2  Sam.  zii  31. 

16.  //  hoe  been  aeaerted  from  1  Kinga  zxiL  that  Jehovah 
kept  f aloe  propheto,  ao  veil  ao  true  oneo. 

The  moat  common  attention  to  the  context  vrfll  ahow  that  thia  aaaer- 
tlon  la  aa  felae  aa  it  la  malignant.  For,  in  theAret  place,  the  four  hundred 
propheta  mentioned  in  that  chapter  (verae  6.)  were  pretended  propheta 
whom  the  wicked  king  of  larael  bad  in  hia  pay,  and  wno  knew  how  to  auit 
hia  humour  and  to  flatter  hia  vanity,  all  agreeing  in  the  aame  fawning  com- 
pttancaa  and  in  the  aame  treacherous  eouoaela  which  pleaaed  for  the 

B-eaent,  but  ultimately  proved  fttal.  They  are  emphatically  termed  by 
icaiah  (verae  23.)  Ahab'e  prophet*,  notwithatanding  they  profeaaed  to  be 
the  liord'a  propheta,  propheaying  in  hia  name.  And,  eeeondiy,  the  addreaa 
of  Micaiah  to  the  two  confederated  kings  in  veraea  19—23.  is  not  a  real  re- 
preaentatlon  of  any  thinj(  done  in  the  heavenly  vrorld,  aa  if  the  Almighty 
were  at  a  loaa  for  ezpedienta,  or  had  any  hand  m  the  aina  of  hia  creaturea ; 
but  it  ia  a  mere  parable,  and  only  teUa  In  figurative  language  what  waa  in 
the  womb  of  providence,  the  eventa  which  were  abortly  to  take  place,  and 
the  permiaeion*^  on  the  part  of  God,  for  these  agenta  to  act.  Micaiah  did  not 
ebooae  to  tell  the  angry  and  impioua  Ahab,  tiiat  all  hia  propheta  were  liars ; 
but  he  repreaenta  the  whole  by  thia  parable,  and  aaya  the  aame  trntha  in 
language  equally  forcible  but  leaa  ofiisnaive. 

17.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Almighty  as  a  God  of  truth 
and  faithfulness :  but  he  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine 
lOYeladon  with  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inopiring  propheto 
•with  falae  meooageot  and  by  violating  his  promioet.  The  gross> 
ness  of  such  assertions  is  suffidenUy  disgusting,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  advocate  fully  to  meet  them,  and  to  ezpoee 
all  their  falsehood. 

in  the  firet  place.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  inapiring  propheto  with 
falee  meeoageo  (which  fa  founded  on  1  Kiiua  zzli.  22,  23.  Jer.  tv.  la  and 
Bzek.  ziv.  9.),  we  remark,  that  it  la  a  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
to  ezpreaa  thinga  in  an  imperative  and  active  form,  which  are  to  be  under 
atood  only  permiaaively.  8o  where  the  devile  beoought  Christ  that  he 
would  euffer  them  to  enter  into  the  herd  qfewine.  he  oaid  unto  theni.  Go 
(Matt  viiC31.) ;  he  did  not  command,  but  permitted  them.  And  ao  in  John 
ziii.  27.,  where  our  Saviour  aaya  to  Judaa,  What  thou  doot,  do  mUekly,  we 
are  not  to  understand  that  he  commanded  him  to  betray  him,  though  that 
seemed  to  be  expreased  In  the  form.    So,  Ukewlae,  here,  where  an  evil 

airit  offered  himself  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  and 
k1  aaya,  Oo  forth  and  do  ao :  tlua  only  aignifiea  a  permiaawn,  not  a  com- 
mand. And  ao  (Jer.  iv.  10.)  where  the  prophet  corapl^na  that  God  had 
greatlv  deceived  the  people,  aaying,  they  ahotdd  have  peace  when  the 
aword  reacheth  to  the  aoui;  we  are  to  underaiand  thia  no  otherwiae,  but 
that  God  permitted  the  fiilae  prophets  to  deceive  them,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (Ezek.  xiv.  19.)  /  the  Loan  have  deceived 
that  prophet,  lliat  la,  permlUed  him  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  the 
people,  aa  a  juat  judgment  upon  them  for  their  infidelity  with  reapect  to 
nia  true  propheta.  This  he  tnrealena  at  the  6th  verae,  I  will  take  the  houae 
qf  larael  in  their  own  heart,  beeauae  they  are  all  eatranredfrom  me  through 
their  idola ;  becanae  the  v  have  choaen  to  themaelvea  false  goda.  I  will  aufrer 
them  to  be  deceived  with  falae  propheta;  and  that  thia  la  the  meaning, 
appeara  by  the  threatening  added,  and  1  will  atreteh  out  my  hand  upon 
him,  and  I  will  deatroy  him  from  the  midat  qf  my  people :  now  God  will 
not  punish  that  of  which  he  ia  the  author. 

That  text  (Jer.  xx.  7.)  Thou  haat  deceived  me,  and  I  waa  deceived,  aigni- 
fiea no  more,  but  that  he  had  mistaken  the  promise  of  Ciod  to  him,  who 
when  he  gave  him  his  commissioo,  tokl  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which 
he  understood  that  no  evil  should  come  to  him,  and  note  he  waa  become  a 
deriaton  and  the  people  mocked  him ;  and  in  his  passion  and  weakneaa,  he 
breaka  forth  into  thia  expreaaion,  TTkou  haat  aeeeived  me,  and  I  waa 
deceived ;  whereas  it  waa  his  own  miatake  of  the  meaning  of  God's  promise, 
which  waa  not,  thai  he  ahould  not  meet  with  acorn,  and  oppoaltlon,  and 


That  this  is  the  meanhig  of  1  Kings  judL  22:  ia  proved  In  the  next 


Krraeciitlon,  but  that  they  ahould  not  prevail  against  him,  as  we  may  see  at 
e  latter  end  of  the  firat  chapter.* 

Secondly,  Wkh  reapect  to  the  aaaertion  that  the  Ahnicbtv  vlobies  hia 
promisee,  it  baa  been  objected  tluu  God  did  not  give  the  ciukiren  of  Inmel 
all  the  land  which  he  promiaed  to  Abraham,  aa  will  appear  by  comparing 
Gen.  xviii.  19,  SD.  with  Joah.  xiil.  1.  *o^  and  iw!$.  li.  20, 21.  In  Gen.  xv.  la 
God  promiaed  to  give  Abraham  and  hia  aeed  auch  a  land,  the  bonnds  ol 
which  he  describee  in  Joah.  xiii.  1.  It  ia  there  aaki  that  there  remainen 
very  much  land  yet  unconquered,  of  which  they  had  not  got  poeseaaion. 
And  in  Judg.  II.  2D.  It  ia  aaid,  that  the  people  having  not  performed  their 
part  of  the  covenant,  God  wouM  auapend  the  further  performance  of  hia 
promiae,  and  would  not  drive  out  any  more  of  the  nationa  before  them : 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Israelites  never  .were  poaaesaed  of  the  promiaed 
land  i^  the  Aill  latitude  and  extent  of  the  promiae. 

Answer.— The  covenant  of  Ood  with  Abraham  was  upon  cooaideration  of 
his  past  faith  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  that  the  tuU  performance  of  it 
did  ukewise  depend  upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity.  In  puraa- 
ance  of  his  covenant,  notwithstanding  all  the  murronrs  and  rebellioos  of 
that  people,  God  did  bring  them  into  the  promiaed  land,  though  they  pro- 
voked him  to  deatroy  them  many  a  time ;  because  he  remembered  his 
covenant  with  Abraham.  When  the;r  were  poaaeaaed  of  it,  God  gave  thexn 
a  title  to  the  reat,  and  would  have  aaaiated  them  in  the  conqoeat  of  it.  If  tbej 
had  performed  the  condition  required  on  their  part,  that  la,  cootJnni»d 
faithful  and  obedient  to  him ;  but  they  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  God 
from  anv  farther  performance  of  hia  promiae ;  and  God,  when  he  md  done 
thia,  had  fiillv  performed  the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  &r  as 
concerned  his  part,  as  appears  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Joshua,  even  in 
a  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  land  waa  unconquered  (Joah.  zxi.  44.X  aad 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viil.  66.) ;  yea,  and  had  it  not  been  that  God  had  made 
this  covenant,  as  well  upon  consideralion  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience, 
as  upon  condition  of  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebeUioiia 
and  diaol>edience  of  the  people  in  the  wilderneaa  had  releaaed  God  wh(»|]y 
from  the  promise,  and  he  would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  unerty 
destroyed  that  people,  and  made  a  ftill  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never 
entered  into  that  land ;  because  a  failure  of  the  conditfon  makes  the  obliga- 
tion to  ceave ;  and  that  this  condition  was  implied  In  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  appears  flrom  Deut.  vii.  12,  13.  xi.  22,  23.  and  Judg.  ii.  20i  God 
gives  this  reason  why  he  auspended  the  complete  perfimnance  of  bis 
promiae :  The  anger  qf  the  Loan  waa  hot  againat  larael,  and  he  aaid, 
Beeauae  that  thia  people  hath  tranagreaaed  my  covenant  which  I  camt- 
manded  their /athera,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice,  I  alao  tcilt  mat 
hencqforth  drive  out  any  qf  the  nationa  which  Joahua  l^  when  he  died,* 

18.  The  destruction  of  forty-ttoo  little  children^  by  Eliaha, 
whom  they  had  in  sportive  playfulness  called  a  bald  head  (it  ia 
said),  was  an  act  of  cruelty  and  reTenge. 

It  waa  no  auch  thing.  The  origfaial  word  in  2  Ktaiga  H.  23^  9f.  O^'VJ 
(NeABOfX  which  in  our  verrion  ia  rendered  little  children,  alao  meana  young 

Kraona  who  are  grown  up.  Thua  laaac  waa  called  "tpJ  (n aok)  a  lad,  when 
was  twenty-eight  years  old ;  Joseph  when  he  was  thirty  ;  and  Rehoboam 
when  he  waa  forty  yeara  of  age.  T^e  town  of  Beth-el  waa  one  of  the 
principal  aeata  of  Ahab's  idolatry ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  men  came 
out  ofthat  citv  and  insulted  the  prophet,  at  the  inatigation  of  the  prieMs  of 
Baal,  exclaiming— Jaoetid;  too,  thou  bald  head;  oaoenJ;  too,  thou  bald  he*ui, 
in  alluaion  to  Eiijah'a  aacenaion  to  heaven ;  of  which  they  bad  heard,  but 
which  they  did  not  believe.  Eliaha,  it  ia  aaid,  curoed  them ;  but  he  did  not 
thia  from  any  petulant  temper  of  his  own.  He  curoed  them  in  the  ruMme  ^ 
the  Lord,  that  ia,  he  declared  in  hia  name  and  authority  the  punishment 
which  he  would  Inflict  upon  them.  Thua  Eliaha  acted  as  a  minisier  of  the 
Supreme  Govenior  of  the  world ;  and  by  hia  order  and  in  hia  name  he 
foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  njpon  these  profli- 
gate Idolaters.  Had  this  denunciation  proceeded  from  the  angry  resent- 
ment of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  impulse,  auch  a  sknal  event 
as  the  destruction  of  these  prolkne  voung  men  of  Belh-el  would  not  have 
been  the  immediate  consequence  of  it 

19.  It  is  objected  that  many 
ascribe  to  the  Almighty  human  i 
eren  those  of  the  worst  kind. 

But  these  objections  ceaae,  when  auch  paaaagea  are  Interpreted^i 
tively,  aa  they  ouglit  to  be.  and  when  all  those  other  paaaasea  of  the  Bible 
are  dulv  eonaidered,  which  most  evidently  convey  the  aublimeat  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Majeatv.  The  Holy  Scripturea,  it  ia  true,  in 
Icapacitir-     -^  -    ■^-  ' ^.-         -  .._ 


of  the  Old  Teetament 
ions,  paasions,  and  actions. 


our  limited  capacitiea,  and  to  the  imperfectiona  of  human  creaturea  and 
ige,  repreaent  Ood  aa  having  the  body,  the  paaafona,  and  the 
man.    Thua,  they  make  mention  of  bis  evea  and  eara,  hia 


of  human  laiwuage,  repreaent  Ood  aa  having  the  body,  the  paaafona,  and  the 

■  or  a  man.    Thua,  they  make  mention  of  bis  evea  and  eara^  hia 

handa  and  feet,  hia  aleeping  and  waking ;  they  aacribe  to  him  fierce  anger 


infirmitiea  ( 


and  jealousy,  grief  and  repentance,  joy  and  desire.  The  simple  language 
of  the  Hebrews  might  alao  be  another  reaaon  for  Ita  abonnding  with  such 
expreaafcina.  But  that  no  man  might  be  ao  weak  or  ao  perverse  aa  to  take 
those  expressfons  according  to  the  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  unworthy 
thooghtaof  hia  Bfaker,  the  aame  Scripturea  often  add  to  thoae  very  deacrip- 
tlona  aometbing  which  manifeatly  ahowa  ua  how  they  are  to  be  understood 
and  reminds  ua  that  if  God  haa  a  body,  the  heaven  ia  hia  throne,  and  the 
earih  hia  footstool ;  if  he  haa  hands,  they  are  hands  which  reach  to  the  etids 
of  the  creation ;  if  he  has  eyea,  the  darkneaa  to  Ibem  la  no  darkneaa :  and 
from  them  nothing  is  hidden ;  and  In  other  places  we  are  told  that  i>e  is 
perfect ;  that  he  is  blessed  or  happy  ;  that  he  is  unchangeable ;  that  be  ia 
evenr  where  preaent ;  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  hath  seen  him  or  can 
see  him ;  that  he  is  incomprehensible ;  and  that  the  most  exalted  noiioa 
which  we  can  posalblv  frame  of  him,  falls  hifinltely  short  of  the  truth.«  One 
or  two  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  remarica. 

Thus,  when  God  ia  aaid  to  repent,  the  expreaafon  alroply  meana,  that  he 
doea  not  execute  thai  which  aeemed  to  t<sto  have  been  hiapnrpoae ;  that  he  ia 
pleased  to  do  otherwise  than  his  threatenings  seemed  openlj  to  express,  on 
account  of  some  tacit  condition  implied  In  them.  And  this  does  not  dertK 
gate  either  from  the  truth,  or  sincerity,  or  conatancy,  of  God  in  hia  word. 
It  doea  not  derogate  from  hia  truth,  because  he  apeaka  what  he  radly  intenda, 
unleaa  aomethmg  Intervened  to  prevent  the  judgment  threatened,  upon 
which  he  reaolved  when  he  threatened  to  take  otfand  atop  hia  ju(%meBi& 
Nor  doea  it  derogate  from  hia  aincerity,  for  he  haa  told  ua  that  hb  threaten- 
Inga  have  auch  conditiona  hnplied  in  them : — nor  from  hia  conatancy  and 
immutability,  beeauae  God  doea  not  change  hia  counael  and  purpose,  but 
takes  off  the  sentence,  which  he  had  pasaed  with  reserved  condluons. 


a  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  e06.  Ixmdon,  1820. 
•  Ibid.  p.  507.   See  also  Waterland'a  Scriptare  Vi 
(Worka.  vol.  vi.  pp.  267—264.) 
«  Jortin*a  aennonai  voL  L  p.  2B7. 
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OF  SCRIPTURE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 


4ia 


30.  It  has  alM  been  olnectod,  that  the  book  of  Eoclesiastea 
containa  some  pesaages  which  aavour  of  irreligioD,  and  others 
which  savour  of  immorality. 

But  the  panagea,  thus  excepted  agidoat,  are  either  Innocent  when  rightly 
faiterpreted ;  or  elae  thejr  expreaa, — not  the  aentimenta  or  Solomon,  but  the 
/tUse  opiniona  of  othera,  whom  he  peraonaiea  in  order  to  confute  them ; — 
or,  however,  not  hia  deliberate  aentimenta,  but  auch  hamy  and  wrong 
notiona^  aa  during  the  coursR  of  hia  inquiry  after  happineaa  aroae  auccea- 
aively  in  hia  min^  and  were  on  mature  consideration  rejected  by  him,  that 
he  might  fix  at  laat  on  the  true  baaia,— the  eonetution  of  the  whole  matter  ; 
which  ia,  io/ear  Ood  and  keep  hie  eommandmente:  for  uod  will  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  eecret  thingt  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether 
it  be  evil    (EccL  xll.  13, 14.) 

21.  It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  EzekieFs  pro- 
phecy, contain  passages  ofiensiye  to  common  decency. 

But  this  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  bj  toterpreting  those  parts  slle> 
gorically,  aa  aimoat  all  the  commentators,  from  the  earliest  timea,  have 
iinaaimousiv  done :  and,  Ukewiae,  by  conaidering  that  the  aimplicity  of  the 
eajitern  nationa  made  theae  phraaea  Icaa  offensive  to  them  than  Ibey  ap- 
peared to  us ;  aa,  on  the  other  hand,  many  thinga  which  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  our  view,  would  appear  fiu*  different  m  eaatern  climatea.  With 
respect  tn  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  particular,  it  ia  to  be  remarked,  I.  That 
moat  of  the  formtf  of  apeech,  aninst  which  exceptiona  have  been  made,  are 
miatranalatwna,  and  do  not  exlat  in  the  original ;— and,  2.  Admitting  the  cor- 
rectneaa  of  theae  remarks,  it  may  alao  be  ahown,  that  thia  book  abounds 
with  beauUAii  poetic  imagea.  There  la,  therefore,  no  juat  exception  to  sup- 
posing it  allegorical,  provided  the  allegory  be  not  extravagant  and  incon- 
aiatent. 

22.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  imprecationt  contained  in  tome  of 
the  prophetic  parte  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  book  of  Ptaimo 
(especially  in  the  fifty-fifth,  siity-ninth,  hondred  and  ninth,  hun- 
dred and  thirty-aeYenth,  and  aome  other  Psalms),  breathe  a 
apirit  of  malice,  are  highly  incontietent  with  humanity,  and 
highly  xnciouo, 

"  It  moat  be  confessed'that,  at  first  sight,  they  appear  cruel  snd  vindictive, 
Irreconcilable  with  the  gentle  spirit  of  piety  and  religion ;  and  aome,  un- 
hesitatinxly  acknowledging  them  to  be  indefensible  on  Christian  principlea, 
rest  the  defence  solely  on  weir  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Jewiah 
dispensation ;  which,  they  say,  did  not  inculcate  that  cordial  ibrgivencsa  of 
Injuriea,  and  even  love  of  our  enemiea,  which  ibrm  an  essential  and  peculiar 
doctrine  of  the  OospeL  In  thia  repreaentation  the  inquirer  will  not  be  dia- 
poeed  to  acquieace,  when  he  reflecta  that  the  Hebrew  Scripturea  do  forcibly 
enjoin  the  duties  of  forgiving  injuries,  Exod.  xil.  49.  xxiii.  4,  6.  Lev.  xix. 
17, 13.  Deut  xxxii.  35.  Prov.  xL  17.  xix.  11.  xx.  22.  xxiv.  29.  Zech.  vii.  la : 
of  doing  good  to  enemies,  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  6.  Prov.  xxv,21.  Jer.  xxix.  7. ;  and 
of  cultivating  mutual  kinthiess  and  good  will,  Exod.  xxil.  21—21.  Lev.  xix. 
17,18.31.  XXV.  36.  Deut  X- 19.  Prov.  xv.  17.  xvii.  17.  xvUi.24.  xxvtt.  la 
David,  the  aweet  Psalmist  of  larael,  extols  and  recommends  benevolence 
and  mercy,  forgiveneas  and  kindness  to  enemies,  PaaL  xv.  25.  xxvii.  2.  et 
eeq.  xxxiv.  14.  xxxvii.  1,  S.  21. 26.  xxxviii.  12, 13, 14.  xxxix.  1.  xL  1.  3.  xciv.  1. 
ci.  6.  cix.  4,  5.  cxii.  5.  9.  cxx.  6, 7.  cxxxiii.  1,  2, 3. ;  and  hia  own  conduct 
afforded  a  noble  exemplification  of  these  virtues,  as  will  be  apparent  by  con> 
suiting  the  following  passages;  Psal.  xxxv.  12—16.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  eteeg. 
xxvi.  I.  et  eeq.  2  Sam.  i.  4.  et  eea.  Iv.  8—12.  xvi.  7— U.  xix.  21—23.  It  cannot 
then  be  credited  that  one  ao  distinguished  for  tenderness  and  benevolenc# 
of  heart,  as  well  as  for  pre-eminent  piety,  could  utter  any  thing  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  feelings  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  which  he  both  highly 
recommended,  and  exhibited  in  his  own  practice.  Independently  of  this  we 
may  rest  sasured  that  no  unmerciful  and  revenge  ftil  sentiment  was  ever 
suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  ever  found  entrance  into  a  work  of  hiapi- 
ration. 

••  From  theae  observations  we  may  with  certainty  Infer  that  trio  7  t  ■  es 
in  question,  however  they  may  appear,  were  undouhii'Mv  J.  to 

convey  any  bitter  and  unrelenting  malediction.    Nor  u  iM  rU.  n1 

to  do  ao,  provided  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  bol  i  1  jM  im  --  ri- 

ental  poetry,  which  must  generally  be  received  with  fimsiut^rd ,,1  -e- 

ment;  and  provided  alao  they  be  understood  with  th^^  TcaepLiirioTi,  ivLich 
otight  to  accompany  all  our  wishes  and  addresses  l<i  ibr  V^uy,  iv-^mi.  ly, 
that  he  woukl  grant  them  only  so  ftr  as  amy  be  con^i:ii<?iit  i*tih  Jli^  auI 
and  providence.  If  the  imprecative  narts  of  the  booh  n^f  PMiiliiiii  hi  i.E^«n 
with  these  limitations,  as  in  reason  tney  ought,  they  will:  br^  Xi>\uy4  \n  -^ib- 
stance  merely  to  express  a  wish  that  the  wicked  men  !<ip}kr'n  nf  unizhr  re- 
ceive the  just  rocompenae  of  their  deeda,  and  that  tNc  piiniehmfnt  iM^y 
deserved  might  apeedily  overtake  thena,  if  such  were  tlDn;  will  nMi^ir  Trie 
impious  and  iranagreasors  are  those  alone  upon  whom  ihf  PaM  rnii^t  1 1  n  1  ire- 
cates  the  Divine  venceance;  and  there  is  nothing  of  vihiUnivf^  frrririi;  in 
praying  for  that  which  he  believed  the  Divine  justice  nsi  w  [|  n.^ihv  Ahv ne 

Sroinise  were  engaged  to  inflict;  while  at  the  aame  Eiiiii!  lisq  »  nrin  r..|ifi. 
ence  in  the  abaolute  perfectiona  of  the  Supreme  limine  jHTirvl^  <t\\>[>\e 
evidence  that  he  calla  for  thia  vengeance  only  ao  far  ax  might  bo  mccoi  J^nt 
with  the  Divine  attributes  of  wiadom,  coodnesa,.  and  equity.  A  strong  con- 
firmation of  this  reasoning  is  supplied  by  Psal.  xxviii.  4, 5.  where  he  prays 
the  Almighty  to  'give  them  according  to  their  decde,  according  to  the 
wickedneae  of  their  endeavoure ;  to  give  them  after  the  work  qf  their  handa : 
to  rentier  them  their  desert ;'  and  he  immediately  aubjoina  as  a  reason  for 
the  petition,  and  a  vindication  of  it,  '  becauee  they  regard  not  the  worke  of 
the  Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  Me  hands,  he  ehaU  (wilt)  destroy  them,  and 
not  build  them  up.*  Such  imprecative  addresses  are  in  reality  the  expres- 
sion of  an  earnest  desire  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  done  in  earth  aa  it  is 
in  heaven,  and  that,  if  it  aeemed  good  unto  Him,  He  would  assert  his  own 
honour  aa  well  by  the  punishment  of  the  iniquitous  as  by  the  preservation 
of  the  righteous. 

"The  persons,  to  whom  the  Imprecations  refer,  were  hiveterato  adver- 
saries, plotting  against  the  Ufe  of  the  Psalmist,  and  maliclouslv  Intent  upon 
effecting  hia  ruin.  To  pray  to  be  rewued  from  their  wicked  devices  was 
clearlyhwful ;  and,  conaidering  their  numbers  and  peraevering  malignity, 
his  eacape  might  aeem  utterly  impracticable  without  their  entire  overthrow 
or  extirpation ;  a  prayer  for  uieir  destniction,  therefore,  waa  equivalent  to 
a  prayer  for  hia  own  preaervatinn  and  deliverance.  Berides,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  not  only  personal  enemies,  but  hostile  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
rebels  to  their  heavenly  King,  and  vtolators  of  His  commands.  To  desire 
the  punishment  of  such  characters  arose,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  not 
from  personal  viiidlctlf s  fssliofay  but  from  a  repxd  to  religioo,  sod  hatred 


of  inkiuitj ;  and  was  In  fact  tantamount  to  desirfni  the  Almlg bty  to  Tindi- 
cate  His  glory  by  InflicUng  the  chastisements,  which  they  deserved,  and 
which  be  nas  denounced  againat  the  proud  contemners  of  His  laws. 

"  By  many  whtera  the  paaaagea  objected  to  are  explained  aa  prediftions : 
and  thia  ia  not  at  variance  with  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  which  admlta,  under 
aome  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  imperative  for  the  future,  as  PaaL 
xxxvii.  27.  Oen.  xx.  7.  xlii.  1&  xhr.  &  Prov.  ill.  4.  iv.  4. ;  and  the  emptoy^ 
ment  of  the  imperative  mood,  when  declaring  future  events,  ia  not  unusual 
with  the  aacred  writera.  as  in  laa.  vi.  10.  viii.  9, 10.  ix.  a  xvii.  1.  xxix  9. 
Jer.  L  10.  Ezek.  xliii.  a  In  some  instances,  a  prayer  or  wish  for  the  punish- 
ment  of  sinners  may  be  nearly  eqtiivalent  to  a  predictfon,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  founded  on  the  belief;  and  meant  to  imply,  that,  according  to  God's  moral 
government  of  the  world,  puniahment  moat  certainly  awidu  them.  Soma 
of  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalma  may,  then,  be  understood  as  declarative 
of  the  iuat  judsments  of  God,  which  would  inevitably  &11  upon  the  im> 
pious ;  but  in  othera,  and  perhaps  most  of  them,  both  the  natural  construe- 
tion  of  the  sentences,  ana  the  full  force  and  propriety  of  the  expressions^ 
require  them  to  be  taken  in  an  imprecative  sense.  To  explain  them  in  any 
other  sense  ia  doinf  violence  to  the  laws  of  grammatical  interpretation ; 
yet  even  in  this  light,  conaidered  aa  imprecations,  they  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  wish  that  the  impious  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  eternal  and 
unalterable  lawa  of  Divine  justice,  that  they  may  openly  and  before  the 
world  receive  the  penalties  of  crime,  provided  it  be  the  will  of  God :  which 
surely  is  neither  an  unnatural  nor  unreasonable  wish  in  those,  wno  anx- 
iously seek  the  punishment  of  vice,  and  the  maintenance  of  true  religion 
and  virtue.  In  the  Psalmist,  moreover,  it  is  a  wiah  not  proceeding  from  a 
deaire  to  gratify  a  personal  vindictive  feeling,  but  partly  from  a  deaire  of 
aelfpresenration,  and  partly  from  anxiety  to  aee  the  worship  and  glory  of 
God  triumpliant  over  all  enemiea.  Imprecationa,  therefore,  made  with  the 
limitationa,  and  originating  in  the  motivea  just  mentioned,  ao  far  from  beins 
liable  to  the  charge  of  maliciousness  and  revenge,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  purest  spirit  of  religion,  and  with  the  -exercise  of  the  most  extensive 
charity."* 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which  appear  In  oar  comnMNi 
English  version  of  Deut  xxvii.  1&— 26.,  there  is  not  one  authorised  by  the 
original  The  Hebrew  texts  express  no  Iclnd  of  wish^  but  are  only  so 
many  denunciations  of  the  displeasure  of  God  against  those  who  either 
were  or  should  be  guilty  of  the  aina  therein  mentioned,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments which  they  muat  expect  to  be  indicted  upon  them,  unleaa  prevent^ 
by  a  timely  and  sincere  repentance.  And  agreeably  to  thia  view,  the 
aacred  text  should  have  been  rendered  "  cursed  they,"  or.  "  cursed  are 
they,"  and  not  *'  cursed  be  they,"  in  the  aenae  of  Let  them  be  cursed ;  the 
word  6e,  thoqgh  inserted  In  our  translstion,  having  nothing  answerable  to 
it  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  aame  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writinga  and 
Psalma,  b  alao  to  be  found  in  I  Cor.  irn,  22.  and  2  Tim.  tr.  14. 

The  former  passage  runa  thua  :—lf  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jeeue, 
let  him  be  anathema  maranatha.  Prom  1  Ck)r.  xil.  3.  we  find  that  the  Jewa^ 
who  pretended  to  be  under  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  God,  called  Jesus 
Christ  mvmiift*  or  accursed,  that  ia,  a  person  devoted  to  destruction.  In 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  Saint  Paul  retorts  the  whole  upon  themselves,  and  aays,  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  hoc  be  (that  ia,  he  will  be)  accursed; 
the  Lord  will  come.  Thia  Is  not  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation,  but  as  a 
prediction  of  what  would  certainly  come  upon  the  Jewa  if  they  did  not 
repent ;  and  of  what  aetueUly  came  upon  them,  becauae  they  did  not  re- 
pent, but  continued  to  hate  and  execrate  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  aa  well 
as  a  prediction  of  what  still  lies  upon  them  becauae  they  continue  to  hate 
and  execrate  the  Redeemer. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil ; 
the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works ;  which  has  the  appearance 
of  an  imprecation.  But  instead  ofrnwoSmn  may  the  Lord  reward,  ctwtSms-$t 
will  reward  ia  the  reading  of  the  Codicea  Alexandrinus  and  Ephreml 
(which  are  of  the  beat  authority),  the  Codices  Claromontanns,  Son  Germa- 
nensis,  Augiensis,  also  of  those  numbered  by  Griesbach,  6.  17.  31.  37.  67**. 
71.  73.  80.  and  of  the  MS.  by  Matthiei  noted  with  the  letter  f. ;— of  the  Cop- 
tic, Armenian,  and  Vulgate  veraions— and  of  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Eulo- 

gius  aa  cited  by  Photiua,  Johanne-  P  .  '"^ lenhisi,  Auduttiii^, 

and  others  among  the  mthers  of         '  The-  n  mlinj!;  of 

mwni^rtt  makes  the  sentence  de  ;  -r  i,Lrr,;  vhuli.  w^wako  At'iA 

according  to  his  works  ;  and  as  il  'irteil  hy  «ucb  %^\\*\i^zifity  evl' 

dence,  Griesbach  has  inserted  it  in  r  ii^niin,  na  brinif  nenrly  tq^uaJ, 

if  not  preferable,  to  the  common  r  .  :.i  .,  An  aJcUtiii^iiBl  priw^r  Ih^  thJi  is 
the  preferable  lection  is  fbrnished  hy  \.h^  fact^  itint  li  f»  \i\  \iu\mti  with  the 
spinland  temper  of  the  intrepid  ai'^isiiic!,  Sauii  Pnnl^  who.  \t\  the  lixipi'inh 
verse,  when  speaking  of  his  beini;  <k'ai']-rrd  Ijv  iv^'ev  mem-,  wtirn  oluriiig 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Rom>  )  1^''  iv  <     '  .        .  ^icai« 

himself  before  the  sanguinary  eni^ji^rui    >  'jrecj 

to  their  charge,  that  is,  I^t  them  not  tuive  to  reckon  fur  it  wnn  lue  bupreme 
Judge,  at  the  great  day.  This  passage  fUmishes  an  additional  example  of 
canon  9.,  concerning  various  readinga,  which  ia  given  In  p.  291.  supra. 

23.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament  80  pure,  indeed,  is  the  morality 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find 
no  other  fault  with  it,  than  this, — that  it  carries  the  principle  of 
forbearance  too  fai,  because,  among  other  things,  it  inculcates 
the  love  of  our  enemies.  Notwithstanding  this  involuntary  tes- 
timony to  its  inimitable  excellence,  two  passages  have  been 
singled  out,  as  inculcating  inmiorality,  viz.  Luke  zvL  8.  and  1 
Cor.  ix.  5. 

0>)  In  Luke  xvi.  8.  we  read,  that  The  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward 
(who  in  the  parable  had  been  repreaented  aa  havinc  defrauded  hia  master), 
because  he  had  done  wisely;  and  hence  Jeaua  Christ  has  been  unjuatly 
charged  with  countenancing  dishonesty.  The  whole  of  the  context,  however, 
ahowa,  that  It  waa  the  master  or  lord  t^f  the  steward,  and  not  (Thrist,  who 
is  repreaented  as  commending  his  conduct,  and  it  ia  in  consequence  of  his 
maater'a  so  commending  him,  that  Jesus  made  the  refiection  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
The  parable  fa)  question  ia  to  be  interpreted  solely  In  reference  .to  the 
principal  Idea  contained  in  it;  snd  that  idea  ia,  from  the  conduct  of  a 
worldly  minded  man,  to  enforce  upon  the  followers  of  Jeaua  Chrlat  the 
necessity  of  their  being  at  least  as  assiduous  in  pursuing  the  busineas  of 


For  the  preceding  obaervationa  the  author  Is  indebted  to  the  Rev 
George  Holden:  they  win  be  found  hi  the  first  volome  of  bis  "CbristisQ 
Expositor.*' 
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ON  THE  mTERPBSTATIQN,  Ac  OF  PASSAGES 


[Past  n.  Book  IL 


tkt  wn  woiH— 0M  wtSnlkm  of  tbefar  •Duta,— «•  wwUlj  mloded  men  are 

fa  CAear  manaceoMnt  of  the  afidra  of  thia  world 

(8.)  Th«  interrof atorj  (1  Cor.  Ix.  6.)  hu  beea  diatoned  Into  a  charfe  of 

■dukerj  agaioat  ibe  apoaile  Paul,    it  would  be  a  auffleient  replj  to  this 

fUtehood,  to  Male  tbat  the  whole  of  hie  conduct  and  aefMlinenta  completely 

dkfWOfea  It    The  pureat  beDevolenee,  the  aerereal  reproofs  of  all  wkn,  and 

the  moat  ezemplarf  dlacharge  of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relative  dutiea 

penrade  all  his  Juatljr  admired  epistles.    Let  us,  however,  bilelly  consider 

this  passafe.    It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  context,  that  at  Corinth 

thive  were  fidse  teachera  of  Christianity,  who  questioned  Paul's  apoaile- 

Aip;  and  thai  he  was  obUged  to  conduct  himself  in  ihe  moat  circumspect 

Banner,  in  order  that  they  minbt  not  find  any  occasion  agaioat  him.  Having 

▼indicated  his  apostolic  character  and  mission,  and  proved  his  riglu  to 

have  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  lo  him,  if  he  had  demanded  them  of 
.....  .  .     .^  »,  ^  ^^j 

other 


amonc  whom  he  had  laboured  gratuitously,  he  sa^s,— Have  w 
r  iautiharitjf  or  right)  to  lead  about  a  oioter,  a  ir(/e,  aa  well  at 


apooUeo,  aiMf  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cepha*  7  WtML  is  there  in 
this  passsge,  which  can  be  construed  into  a  sufficient  proof  of  sduhery  in 
an  Eni{Ush  court  of  law  1— When  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  right  to  take 
with  him  a  sister,  a  wife,  he  means,  Arat^  that  he  and  all  other  apostles, 
and,  conseatieotly,  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had  a  rioht  to  marry ;  for 
It  apnears  that  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  the 
Lord,  were  married :  and  we  have  InUlible  evidence  that  Peter  (aumamed 
Cephas)  was  a  married  man,  not  only  from  thia  verse,  but  also  from  Man. 
▼iif.  U.  where  hia  mother-in-laao  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  by  Jesus 
Christ  of  a  fever.  And,  oecondljfy  we  find  that  their  wivea  were  persons 
of  the  same  faith :  for  less  can  never  be  implied  in  the  word  oioter.  It  is 
farther  worthv  or  notice  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  pariiculariy  re- 
marked that  the  apostles  carried  their  in'res  about  with  them,  "  not  as 
wivea  but  as  sistbes,  that  they  might  niinister  to  those  who  were  mis- 
tresses of  families;  that  ao  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  might,  without  re- 
nrehonoion  or  evil  sttfpiCMm,  enter  the  apaitmenta  of  the  women."  And 
in  giving  hia  finished  picture  of  a  perfect  Christian,  he  says,—"  Br5*»i 
aat  wtw$t.  »mt    rAM£l..  ..tlKONAlT  tx't  ▼•««   AIIO£TOAOT3i-~£re  eolt 

mmd  drimim  and  ma  win. . .  Jkamng  tke  Mf^mMM  for  hie  ssaiou  l***^ 


SECTION  VL 

APPARIMT  OOMTIUOICTIOirS  BKTWKCH  THC  SACUD  WBIITRB. 

Tbbrb  are  some  facts  recoided  in  one  part  of  the  S«eied 
WritiDgs  which  aeem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  statemeDts  con- 
tained in  oUier  porta  of  the  Scnptures ;  and  these  apparent 
eontradictions  are  to  be  found  between  different  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  also  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

1.  In  the  Old  Teitament  the  fiUanming  ptutagea  are  objected 
to  at  contradictory. 

1.  Gen.  L  and  Gen.  iL  have  been  affirmed  to  contradict  each 
other. 

They  are  perfeettv  consistent.  In  ttra  first  chapter,  Mbsea  ghres  a  renfral 
account  of  the  vhoie  creation  In  six  days ;  and  then,  canine  on  his  his- 
tory, he  proceeds  to  describe  particularly  the  formation  or  Acfaun  and  Eve. 
In  Oen.  il  3.  it  is  said,  that  God  had  reatedfrom  all  hia  ttorka  which  he  htui 
treated  and  made ;  that  ia,  he  ceased  to  make  any  more  creaturea ;  con- 
■eqaentlyi  Adam  was  mot  made  afUr  this. 


8.  Gen.  vtt.  12.    And  the) 


days  and 


linldteto    ^    Gen.vH.ir.  The  flood  woe 


t -«■  <-,-^_f     nniaioM    \     uen.  vii.  t/.    inenooav 

fo^^hS;  ^^  \  ««^^'^  "^  f  fcrty  *y»  ^p^  ^^^- 


The  worda  *'  and  forty  nighia.**  In  Oen.  vlf.  17.  are  lost  fh>m  the  Hebrew 
CoplesLbot  they  are  found  m  the  Septuaglnt  Greek  version,  and  also  in 
many  MaB.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.    They  ought  to  be  restored  to 


the  text,  which  wUl  read  aa  foUowa,  In  perfect  unison  with  Geo.  tU.  12.— 
^uJUnd  waa  forty  daya  and  forty  nighia  upon  the  earth. 

(    Gen.  vili.  3.    7%e  watera 
a.  Ctoii.vil.9l.  ilnJlAeiMi.)    i..ui.w. 
iera prevailed  upon  the  earth  \    "^^.T, 
aa^&mdredandAftydaya,   ^  "■»■«•«  »r 


returned  from  t^  the  earth 
continually;  and  after  th^ 


end  of  the  hundred  andj{fly 
daya,  the  watera  were  abated. 

Gen.  vili.  S.  ooght  to  ba  rendered  >-7\e  watera  eontinuaUy  aubaidM 
from  9ff  the  earth;  and  at  the  end  ^f  the  hundred  and  Hfty  daya,  the 
watera  were  much  abated.  This  rendering  (which  Dr.  Boothroyd  has 
adopted  in  his  new  version  of  the  Bible)  completely  removes  the  allied 
coBCradiction. 

4.  Gen.  yiil  4, 6.  are  affirmed  to  be  npagnant 

Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  them  thus,  which  obviates  that  repogntney  >— 
Tba  watera  were  much  abated,  to  that  in  the  aeventh  month,  on  the  aeven- 
teenth  day  of  the  month,  the  ark  reeled  upon  one  of  the  mountaina  of  Ara- 
rat And  the  watera  were  continually  decreaaing  until  the  tenth  month ; 
and  on  the  firat  day  iff  the  tenth  month  the  tope  of  the  mountaine  were 
viaible. 

6.  Gen.  vt  16.  tiL  3,  3.  8,  9.  and  15.  and  vm.  20.  are  charged 
with  being  direct  eontradictions.  A  little  attention  to  the  context 
and  connection  of  the  pasnges  In  question  will  show  their  per- 
fect conastency. 

In  Gen.  vl.  19—21.  genersl  orders  are  civen  to  Noah  to  take  Into  the  ark 
with  htm  animals  of  every  kind,  paira  of  each.  In  Oen.  vii.  2.  the  number 
of  pairs  is  stated,  vis.  aeven  patra  of  clean  beasts,  and  two  paira  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean ;  and  (verse  3.)  of  thefowla  of  the  air  that  are  elean^ 
eeven  poire,  the  male  and  the  female,  and  xf  fowU  that  are  not  clean,  two 


I  Clementla  Alezandrinl  Btromata,  lib.  vfi.  e.  S.  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  In 
Ma  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  Iz.  6.-^lenient  waa  one  of  the  nnoat  learned 
0nekChriatlaowrlteralnilMeloseofttisMeaidMBtnjnr.  BU  ~ 
ware  wrUten  a.  o.  193. 


poire,  the  maU  and  hie  female.^  la  vtt.  8;  9L  and  IK.  the  Uatorian.  relaliag 
what  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  saya  generally,  Ibat 
paire  went  wKli  Noah  into  the  ark ;  and  hi  viil.  2(1.  it  is  sitfed,  also,  ia 
general  terma,  that  he  offered  sacrifices  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every 
clean  fowl  There  la.  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  tbeae  seve- 
ral numbera.  As  animals  were  not  used  lor  food  before  the  Deluge,  it  is 
probable  that  the  distinction  of  beasts  and  fowls  into  clean  and  uocleaa 
was  made  with  reapect  to  aacrificea;  the  former  being  offered  vhile  tbm 
latter  were  not. 

6.  On  the  alleged  eentfaJiction  between  Gen*  xr.  13.  £zod. 

ziL  40,  41.  and  Acts  viL  6.  see  p.  406.  tti^ra. 

7.  Oen.  zxil.  1.  It  came  to  )  ,„„„..  (  Jamea  1 13.  God  cannoc  be 
paea  after  theae  thinga,  that  >  ""I^TnTfa  \iwnpted  with  ctiI,  neither 
Ood  <6d  tempt  Abraham.      )     w»»ii««      ( tempieth  Be  any  man. 

Temptation  algidflea  nothing  more  than  trial ;  any  oppoaiiion  or  difficaity 
that  may  exerciae  our  virtues,  and  make  them  known.  In  thia  aense  Gt<] 
may  be  said  to  tempt  men,  that  Is^  he  tries  and  proves  them,  and  ihua  be 
tempted  Abraham.  Sometimes  tempaolon  means  dangeroua  trial*  and 
enticements  to  sin,  under  which  we  are  more  likely  to  sink,  than  to  over- 
come them.  In  this  sense  God  tempteth  not  any  man;  nor,  if  we  recist 
them,  vriU  He  «H/fer  us  fe  fte  tempted  above  what  we  are  able,  (t  Cor.  x.  I  J.) 

8.  From  Gen.  xxzL  38.  and  41.  compared  with  Gen.  xxxIt. 
it  has  been  aawrted  that  Dinah  was  only  «ur  jeara  of  age  (in- 
stead of  tixteen),  when  she  was  foidbly  defiled  by  8h^hem ; 
and  hence  it  is  insinoated  that  the  nanrative  is  ao  contiadiciocy 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit. 

This  pretended  difficulty,  ooneemfaig  the  age  of  Dinah,  orMoated  in  the 
supposition  that  that  disastrous  circumstsnce  took  place  in  the  very  same 
year  when  Jacob  returned  tailo  Paleatine.  So  far,  however,  ia  the  book  oi 
Genesis  from  dating  It  hi  that  year,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  tt, 
that  Jacob  realded  in  that  countrr  a  kyngtime.  (Compare  Geo.  xjuaai.  IL 
18.  xxxiv.  1.  3a  and  xzzv.  1.  2B,  89.)  The  best  chroaologista  compote  that 
the  patriarch's  residence,  both  at  Snccoth  and  at  Shecbem,  waa  aboui  ten 
years ;  and  there  la  not  a  aiagle  word  la  the  boiA  of  Genesia  that  aflbrds 
any  ground  t4  contiadlctkm  or  difllcoby  againat  thia  compatattoa.  Diaab. 
therefore,  waa  about  sixteen,  or  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  years  of 
age ;  and  her  brothers  Simeon  and  Levi,  about  twenty-two  or  rweoty-ibree 
(instead  of  twehra,  aa  the  onpoaera  of  the  Bible  Alaeiy  aaaertX  wben  tbe 
diaaatroos  occurrence  al  Shechem  obfiged  Jacob  to  quit  that  district  ee 


canton,  and  go  to  Bethel,  whence  he  repaired  to  Mamie  to  hia  Aiher  1 

It  la  true,  that  Issac's  death,  which  la  recorded  at  the  cloae  of  Gen.  zxxv. 
was  subse<^uent  to  Joseph's  departure  hito  Egypt,  though  tiM  latter  ia  not 
related  until  the  thirty-aeventh  chapter ;  but  that  patriarch's  decease  vraa 
noticed  in  thia  place  by  anticipation,  in  order  that  tbe  history  of  Jc»epfii 
might  not  be  interiupted.  This  mode  of  narrating  facta,  k  ia  well  known, 
is  pursued  bv  all  historians  who  do  not  wish  to  be  mere  annalista,  and  by 
no  meana  affects  tbe  date  of  the  account  of  Dinah,  which  took  pftare  pre- 
viously to  Isaac'a  death,  as  weH  as  the  sale  of  Joseph.  Jlie  days  of  Joaae 
were  a  hundred  andfouracore  yeara ;  he  was  one  bwidred  and  aeventy- 
three  vears  old  when  Dinah  was  violated,  and  one  hnncked  and  aeventy- 
fbur  when  Joaeph  was  sokl  Into  EgypL 

9.  The  famd  of  Rameaes,  in  Gen.  xItiI  11.  meana,  the  land  of 
Gciahen,  and  not  the  capital  of  that  district ;  it  was  probably  so 
called  in  the  time  of  Moses,  from  the  city  of  Raraeses,  which  tbe 
Israelites  had  built  for  Pharaoh.  The  Hebrew  historian  uaed  an 
appellation  well  known  to  them.  There  is  no  improbabili^  or 
contradiction  whatever  between  (kn.  xl^ii.  11.  and  Exod.  L  11. 

10.  Gen.  xlTiii.  8.  and  10.  In  the  first  of  these  Yeraea  it  is 
said,  that  larael  beheld  Jooeph*o  eont ;  and  in  the  other,  that  hie 
eyeo  'were  dintt  oo  that  he  could  not  tee. 


not  plainly  and  dlstinctlv  see  the  objects  which  were  before  him.  There- 
fore, thouffh  he  beheld  Ephralm  and  Manaaaehjret  he  coold  not  diating^ah 
them,  until  thev  were  brought  nigh  to  him.  The  declaration  of  Jacob  lo 
Joseph,  in  xlviiL  82.  is  not  prophetic  of  the  futnre,  aa  a  Moat&ng  writer  of 
the  present  day  baa  asserted.  From  Gen.  xxxlii.  19.  we  learn,  that  Jarob 
[ht  a  piece  of  land  fh>m  Hamor  at  Shechem ;  to  which  he  doubtless 


aUudes  in  Gen.  xlvUi.  S2.  I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  tby  breth- 
ren, which  I  took  out  of  the  hand*ff  the  AmariU  with  my  eword  and  with 
my  bow.  It  should  seem  that  thia  spot  had  afterwarda  fcllen  Into  the  hands 
of  sn  Amorite  family  or  tribe,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Shechemit^s, 
and  that  Jacob  had  retaken  It  from  them  by  force  of  ann%  though  this 
transaction  la  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

11.  Reoel  in  Exod.  IL  18.  b  the  same  as  Bagtiel  in  Nimi. 
X.S9. 

The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  both  plaeee ;  consequendy  there  ta  no  con* 
tradlction.  The  reaaon  of  the  seeming  difTerence  ia,  that  tbe  V  (<»n  or  tmy 
in  Sm^JTH  Is  aometimea  084|d  merely  aa  a  vowel,  and  aometimea  aa  g,  ng, 
and  gn ;  and  thia  is  occasioned  by  the  diffienlty  of  the  sound,  vbicn 
scarcelv  any  European  organa  can  enunciate.  Aa  pronounced  by  the 
Araba,  It  strongly  resembles  the  first  effort  made  in  the  throat  br  gargling. 
Raguel  is  the  worst  method  of  pronouncing  thia  word;  Re-n-el,  tl>e  fir^ 
syllable  being  strongly  accented,  is  nearer  to  the  Ime  sonn<L  On  a  com- 
parison of  ^the  places  where  these  relaiiona  of  Moaes  are  mentioned,  it 
IS  evident  that  Re-u-el  or  Raguel  was  the  fether  of  Jethro,  whose  daughter 
Zmporah  Moaes  married ;  and  It  is  most  probable  that  Hobab  was  the  son 
of^Jethro  who  accompanied  the  laraeHtes  throuah  the  arildemesa.  (Com- 
pare Exod.  lii.  1.  iv.  ift.  and  Num.  x.  S9.)  No  solid  objection  can  be  made 
acaiost  this  explanation  from  Reuel  behig  called  "  their  father**  (Exod.  ii. 
18.),  as  thia  appellation  frequently  denotea  any  remote  anceator.>  Aged 
men,  uncles,  and  grandfathera  are  In  the  Scriptorea  aometimea  called 
fSfethers.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxL  43.  laban  calls  his  ^OMf-chikfren  his  chOd- 
ren,  and  considers  himself  aa  their  father,  and  In  S  Kings  xlv.  3.  David 
Is  called  the  father  of  Amaxiah,  thougn  he  was  his  remote  ancestor. 


•  T^e  above  la  the  reading  of  the  Bamaritsa  Pentatenchj  and  of  tbe 
Septnaslnt  and  Syriae  veraiona.  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
imperfect— (^/oie/s  ^  the  air  aieo  by  eeoome,  the  male  and  tkefemmie. 
BiBhop  Newton^s  Works,  wl.  I.  p.  166. 

•  Dr.  A.  Casike  sad  Dr.  Boodmyd  ea  Baod  H.  1& 


OF  8CRIPT17RE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 


Unidto 
eoBtniUet 


f  £xod.  111.4.  And  when  the 
Lord  eaw  that  he  turned  aeide 
to  Me,  Gcd  caiied  unto  him 
out  of  the  midtt  qf  the  bueh. 


Chaf.VII.8b€T.VI.] 

12  EjTOd.  111.  2.  And  the' 
angel  iff  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  (Moaes)  in  ajfame 
RfM^  out  Iff  the  midet  qf  a 

In  theae  two  versea  there  la  no  contradtetlon  whatever.  On  the  aubject 
of  thla  and  other  divine  appearuicea  related  in  the  Old  Teatament  (which 
both  Jewa  and  Chrifitiana  believe,  on  the  aolid  evidence  of  facta,  though 
Infldela,  unable  to  refute  them,  dlamiaa  them  with  acoAngX  the  aolid  and 
inconteetable  aolution  la  laid  hj  Jeaua  Chriat  hioiael^  who  perfectly  under* 
aiood  the  whole  aflkir  of  divine  appearancea,  in  Jotm  v.  37.  And  the  Father 
himself  which  hath  eent  me  hath  borne  witneee  qf  me.  Ye  have  neither 
heard  hie  voice  at  any  timet  «*^  '^«**  Am  ehape.  (John  1. 18.)  No  man 
hath  eeen  Ood  at  aiw  time.  He  la  the  invieiMe  Ood,  whom  no  man  hath 
aee/t,  nor  can  $ee.  It  ia  often  said,  that  the  Lord,  the  Moat  High  Ood, 
appeared  to  the  patriarcha,  to  Moaea  and  to  the  propbeta,  the  anceatora  of 
the  Jewa :  but,  according  to  Jeaua  Chriat'a  rule,  the  appearance,  form,  or 
ahape  which  they  aaw,  waa  not  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  God  himself; 
fur  never,  at  any  time,  did  they  aee  hia  shape.  Again,  it  is  often  aaid,  that 
the  Moat  High  God  apake  to  the  patriarcha,  to  Moaea,  ^nd  to  the  prophets; 
out  our  I^ord  affirma,  that  they  never  heard  hia  voice'  at  any  time.  How 
shall  we  reconcile  this  seeming  inconsistency  1  The  true  solution,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  is  this :— That  the  Lord  God  never  spake  or  appeared 
in  person,  but  always  by  a  proxy,  nunciue^  or  meeeenger,  who  represented 
him  and  spake  in  his  name  and  authority.  It  was  this  messenger  of  Jeho* 
vah  (or  angel  of  JehovahX  who  appeared  unto  Moses  (Ezod.  ill  2.),  and  who 
Is  called,  in  verse  4.  Jbhovjji  or  Lord  (whence  it  is  evident  that  he  was  no 
created  human  being) ;  and  who  spake  to  Moses,  in  verse  5.  saying,  Draw 
not  nigh  hither,  4%.  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham  (ver.  6.),  and  1  am  that  1 
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AM.  (ver.  14.)  Ail  which  vrords  were  pronounced  by  an  ansel,  but  are 
true,  not  of  the  angel,  but  of  God,  whom  he  represented.  So  a  herald 
reads  a  proclamation  in  the  king's  nsme  and  words,  as  if  the  king  himself 


were  speakinc.  The  word  Amoil,  both  in  the  Greek  language  and  in  the 
Hebrew,  signifies  a  meeeenger  or  nuneiue,  an  ambaeeador ;  one  who  acts 
and  speaks,  not  In  his  own  name  or  behalf,  but  in  the  name,  person,  and 
behalf  of  him  who  sends  him.  Thus  the  word  is  freqoenUy  rendered  in 
oar  aQthorixed  translation :  and  If  it  had  always  been  rendered  the  me»- 
eenger  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  case  would  have 
been  very  plain.  Bat  angel,  being  a  Greek  word,  which  the  English  reader 
does  not  understand,  throws  some  obscurity  upon  such  passages. t 

13.  Exod.  TiL  19^81.  b  appareDtly  contradicted  by  Exod. 
Yu.  22. 

Both  are  reconciled  by  comparing  verse  21.  The  I^ntlaas  digged 
round  about  the  river  for  wtUer  to  dnnk :  and  it  seems  that  the  water  thue 
obtained  was  not  bloody  like  that  in  the  river ;  on  this  water,  therefore, 
the  magicians  might  operate.  Again,  though  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
turn  into  blood,  not  only  the  waters  of  the  river  Nile,  but  also  those  of 
their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  pools;  yet  it  seems  evident  from  verse 
20.  that  he  did  not  proceed  thus  lar,  at  least  in  the  firet  inetance,  for  it  ia 
there  atated,  that  only  the  waters  of  the  river  were  turned  hito  blood. 
Afterwards,  doubtless,  the  plague  became  general.  At  the  commencement, 
therefore,  of  this  plague,  the  magicians  might  obtain  other  water,  to  imitate 
the  miracle ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them,  by  juggling  tricks,  to 
impart  to  it  a  bloody  appearance,  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  bad  taste.  On  either 
of  these  grounds  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  Mosaic  account 


14.  Exod.  iz.  6. 

CATTLB   OP  EOTPT  DISO  ;    but 


iuti 


(     Ezod.  ix.90.ne  thatfeareth 
the  word  of  the  Lord  among 
the  eervante  of  Pharaoh  maM 
HIS  CATTLB^ee  into  the 


of  the  cattle  of  the  cfiildren 
lerael  died  not  one. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  nniversal  terms  are  used  in  all 
languagea  in  a  limited  sense ;  so  that  the  word  all,  in  verse  6.  means,  that 
all  the  caule  that  did  die  belonged  to  the  Egvptians,  and  died  in  the  field, 
while  those  in  the  houses  escaped  ;  or  else  tnat  a  great  many  of  aU  sorts  ot 
cattle  died ;  or,  if  we  understand  that  all  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptiana  periahed, 
as  asserted  in  ix.  6.,  what  was  there  to  hinder  them  ftom  obtaining  others 
from  the  Israelites,  not  one  of  whose  cattle  died  in  the  land  of  Goshen  1 
This  justifies  the  suppositk>n  that  there  was  some  respite  or  Interval  be* 
tweeu  the  several  plagues. 

15.  It  has  been  aMerted,  that  Exod.  xx.  11.  and  Dent  ▼.  16. 
(both  which  paaaages  enjoin  the  observance  of  tfie  Sabbath)  are 
at  variance;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Moaea  could  not 
bo  the  aathor  of  the  Pentateuch. 


nut  tne  enforcement  or  the  eame  precept  by  two  dtffereTU  motivee  does 
not  constitute  two  discordant  precepu;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  pas- 
sage in  question.  In  Exod.  zx.  11.  Moses  urges  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, bv  a  motive  taken  from  the  creation ;  and  in  the  laUer,  by  another 
derived  ftom  their  exode  or  departure  fipom  bondsge  in  Egypt. 


16.  Exod.  xxxul.  11.  The)  .--,«.«,  C  John  I.  la  1  John.  iv.  12. 
Lord  epake  unto  Moeeefacel  JJESS  I  ^o  man  hath  eeen  God  at 
to  face,  )     ««u«iic«    (^  any  time. 

The  Almiffbtj  Is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Moaea,  and  Jacob  to  have 
eeen  him.  (Gen.  zxxii.  30.)  But  this  only  signifies  that  God  revealed  him- 
self to  them  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  to  others ;  for  God  ie  a 
Spirit  whom  no  one  hath  eeen  or  can  see  (1  Tim.  ri.  16.X  that  is,  as  he  is 
in  heaven.  And  when  Moses  besoucht  this  fiivour  of  Ood,  he  refused  him, 
saving.  Thou  eanel  not  see  my  face,  for  there  ehaU  no  man  eee  me  and  Uve. 
(Exod.  xzziii.  20.)  The  apostle  John,  might,  therefore,  say,  that  no  man 
hath  eeen  God  at  any  time.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  (who  certainly 
were  more  likely  to  understand  the  subject  than  we  are)  were  generally 
agreed,  that  the  person  who  appeared  to  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the 
Prophets,  wss  the  Word  oiQoi,  the  £k>n  of  God,  Jesus  Christ 

17.  In  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 7.  the  Israelitee  were  pfrohibited  from 
slaughtering  any  clean  animal,  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat, 
in  any  other  place  except  upon  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, whither  they  were  to  bring  it,  and  to  immolate  it  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  prohihition  in  verse  7.  is,  that  they  should 
no  l<mger  ofier  sacrifice  unto  idols.    But  in  Deut  zii.  1&  20— 

i  Dr.  J.  Tkylor's  Scheme  of  Bcriptnre  DivtnHy  ch.  zv.    (Bp.  Watson*s 
CoUectton  of  Theok)gical  Tracts,  voL  i.  p.  65.) 
Vol.  L  3  1 


23.  the  Israelites,  just  before  they  entered  Palestine,  were  per- 
mitted to  slaughter  oxen,  sheep,  or  other  clean  animals  at  plea- 
sure, in  any  part  of  the  coimtiy,  provided  they  did  not  regard 
them  as  sacrifices,  and  abstained  from  their  blood,  which  the 
heathens,  in  their  sacrifices,  were  accustomed  to  drink. 

Between  these  two  passsges  there  Is  an  apparent  contradiction :  but  It 
may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  the  laws  or  Moses 
were  necessarily  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  and  that 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  absolutely  unalterable.  The  law  in  question 
might  be  observed  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  Israelites  kept  near 
together,  and,  from  their  poverty,  ate  but  little  animal  food ;  but  in  Pales- 
tine,  and  when  their  circumstances  were  improved,  it  would  liave  been  an 
intolerable  grievance,  for  many  of  them  lived  at  the  diatance  of  several 
days'  Journey  from  the  ssnctuary,  at  which  alone  oflTerings  could  be  made ; 
and  they  must  consequently,  either  have  altogether  denied  themselves  the 
use  of  the  flesh  of  ozen,  sheep,  and  goats,  or  else  have  travelled  long  jour- 
neys  to  present  them  at  the  altar  before  they  could  taste  it.  But,  in  fact, 
Moses  himself  shows  that  Lev.  zvii.  1—7.  was  a  temporary  law  intended  only 
for  their  eituation  in  the  wildemeee,  by  the  phrase  "  without  or  within  the 
camp."  And  in  the  law  last  promulgated  (Deut  zU.  16. 20—22.),  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  pilgrimagp,  just  before  their  entrance  into  Palestine, 
he  explicitly  declares  it  repealed,  as  soon  as  they  should  abide  there,  per- 
mitting tliem  to  kill  and  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  any  where,  as 
already  noticed.  He  tells  them,  that  they  might  then  eat  them  even  ae  the 
hart  and  the  roe,  that  is,  with  as  AiIl  liberty,  and  likewise  without  the  small- 
est idea  of  offering  them ;  for  the  hart  and  the  roe  were  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar.* 

18.  The  promulgation  of  the  Levitical  law  is  said  (Ley.  i.  1.) 
to  have  been  made  firom  the  tabernacle^  and  in  Lev.  xxviL  34. 
we  read,  Theee  are  the  commandment$  vhich  the  Lord  cont" 
manded  J^oeee  in  Mount  Siitai. 

But  there  Is  no  real  contradiction  here.  The  Hebrew  preposition  3 
(beih)  signifies  near  as  well  as  in ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  these 
were  added  to  the  forgoing  commandments,  before  the  Israelites  removed 
firom  the  wilderness  ofMount  Sinai,  or  while  they  were  near  Mount  Sinai. 
And  if  tlte  objector  had  distinguished  the  time  and  place  when  the  Levi- 
tical law  was  given,  from  the  ume  when  the  moral  kw  was  promulgated, 
he  would  not  have  asserted  the  existence  of  a  contradiction.  The  latter  was 
given  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  (A/rd  month  of  the^Srttyear  after  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (Ezod.  ziz.  zz.)  The  tabernacle  was  raised 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  eeeond  year  after  their  departure : 
on  which  occa.<don  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set  spart  to  the  sacerdotal 
office.  (Ezod.  zl.  2. 17—32.)  To  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  this  conse- 
cration, the  chief  part  of  Leviticus  belongs  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  book  begins,  it  is  plainly  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Indeed,  tho 
whole  is  but  one  law,  though  divided  from  a  very  ancient  period  into  flvo 
portions. 

19.  Num.  iv.  3.  From  thibty  )  ««--«■«»  ^  **•  Nam.  vlli.  94.  From  twmm- 
yeare  old  and  upwarde  even  >  J?!?!?^!  S  ""^  and  fivs  yeare  old  and  up- 
until  fifty  yeare  old.  )    coatndidi   („arde,  they  ehallgo,  ^c. 

These  tezts  may  be  reconciled  hi  two  ways,  either  by  recollecting  that 
the  Levites  were  obliged  to  spend  five  years  in  learning  the  duties  or  their 
ministry,  before  they  were  admitted  to  officiate ;  or  that  in  the  time  of  Moaes, 
their  conaecration  began  at  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  age,  but  after- 
wards, during  the  time  of  David,  at  their  twentieth  year. 

Amaiekl^iL«/S.?iA?vr,?  (  '•"^'^  J  Amalekllea  cams  down,  and 
Am^ekUMdweUedtntheyAJ.>  ewindlet  1  the  Canaanitea  which  dweU  hi 
^^''  5  l^that  hill. 

The  twenty'fifth  verae  ahould  be  read  without  a  parentheala,  and  In  the 
preaent  tenae  dwell  The  meaning  aimply  is,  that  they  at  present  lie  in 
wait  for  you,  at  the  bottom  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Ood,  having 
consented  not  to  destroy  the  people,  suddenly  gave  them  notice  of  their 
dancer  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who  were  lying  in  wait  to  give  them 
battle.  The  Israelites  presumed  (verse  44.)  to  go  up  into  the  hill-top ;  whence 
they  were  driven  and  discomfited  by  the  Amalekftes  and  Canaanitea,  who 
had  poated  thfimaelvea  there.  A  detachment  of  the  Amalekites,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  opposite  foot  of  the  hill,  might  easily  ascend  to  succour 
their  Canaanitish  allies. 

21.  Ntun.  xxL  S,  3.  is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shouki  not  nnderstand  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanitea,  and  their  cities  as  limited  to  those  which  they  then  took ; 
for  Joshoa  afterwards  took  the  king  of  Arad.  (Josh.  zii.  14.)  See  also  Judg. 
1. 16, 17.  ^ 

S2.  In  1  Cor.  x.  8.  St  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  cutoff  in  the  plague  was  twenty-three  thoueandg 
but  in  Num.  xxv.  9.  Moses  makes  them  not  less  than  twenty^ 
four  thoueand,  because  in  this  number  he  includes  the  thousand 
who  were  foimd  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  were  in  consequence 
slain  with  the  sword ;  whereas  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  those 
who  died  of  the  pestilenoe. 

83.  From  the  law  being  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus  as 
delivered  on  Motmt  Sinai,  and  from  Mount  jfforeb  being  men- 
tioned as  the  place  where  it  was  delivered,  in  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy, without  any  notice  being  taken  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  has 
been  insunuated,  that  neither  of  these  books  is  worthy  of  credit, 
espedaliy  becmnse  some  injudicious  persons  have  represented  them 
in  maps  as  two  diatinct  mountains. 

It  is,  however,  well  knovm  that  SHnai  and  Horeb  are  two  different  peaks 
of  one  and  the  some  range  of  mountains :  and  hence  it  is,  that  what  is  in 
one  passage  of  Scripture  related  as  having  been  done  at  Horeb,  is  in  another 
plaoe  said  to  have  been  done  at  Sinai,  or  hi  the  wilderness  of  Bhnai. 


•  MlchaeBs*s  ComDieiitaries  on  the  Laws  of  Bloses,  vol  U.  pp.  414, 416i 
voL  L  pp.  2&>^ 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION.  &c  OP  PASSAGES 


[PabtIL  BookIL 


S4.  DeoL  I  9—18.  if  «id  to  contradict  Exod.  x^in,  ld->S3. 
tnd  Moms  is  aiterted  to  ha^e  vnceived  the  idea  of  aetting 
judges  and  rulera  over  the  people. 

A  little  snenlkin  to  the  two  puaages  would  have  Mtiitflcd  the  objector 
that  Muses  did  not  concpive  aiiy  such  idea.  In  Exoci.  iviiL  13—23.  Jeihro, 
his  father-in-law,  having  obaerTed  the  crest  personal  fstiffue  to  which  the 
Jewish  legislator  dailjr  exposed  himself;  suxgeBted  to  hiin  the  appuinlmeal 
orinaflatratea  orer  thousands,  hundreds,  till  ion,  and  tena,  men  of  Integrity 
snd  pielj,  to  hear  and  determine  minor  uuestions  between  the  people,  aub- 
jecl,  however,  to  the  approbation  ofOotl.  In  verses  21—^7.  we  read  gene- 
rally that  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his  father-in- taw,  followed  his 
counsel,  with  the  approbation  of  God,  and  appointed  the  necessary  officers. 
In  the  drat  chapter  of  DeuteivDomy,  Moses  is  represented  as  silumag  to  this 
Act,  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  be  not  only  says  nothing  of 
Jethro,  but  inAead  of  representing  himself  as  the  person  who  selected  those 
msgistrates,  he  states  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  people,  and  desired  thai 
they  would  elect  them.  *'  There  is  a  great  and  striking  difference  between 
these  ststements,  but  there  is  no  contradiction.  Jethro  suggested  to  Moses 
the  appointment ;  he,  probably  after  consulting  God,  as  Jethro  intimates, 
if  Ood  thaU  thuM  command  thee,  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and 
assigned  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to  them ;  the  persons  thus  selected 
he  sdmitled  to  share  bis  authority  as  subordinate  judges.  Thus  the  two 
statements  are  perfectly  consistent  But  this  is  not  all :  their  difference  is 
most  natural.  In  first  recordinf  the  event,  it  was  natural  Moses  should 
dwell  on  the  flrst  cause  which  led  to  it,  and  pass  by  the  appeal  lo  the  people 
as  a  subordinate  and  less  msterial  part  of  the  transaction ;  but  in  addressing 
the  people,  it  was  natural  to  notice  the  part  they  themselves  had  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  judges,  in  order  to  concihate  their  regard  and  obedience.  How 
naturally  also  does  the  pious  legislator,  in  his  public  address,  dwell  on 
every  circumstance  whicn  could  improve  his  hearers  in  piety  and  virtue. 
The  muitiiude  of  the  people  was  the  cause  of  the  appointment  of  these 
judges,  llow  beautifully  is  this  increase  of  the  nation  turned  to  an  argu- 
ment of  gratitude  to  God !  How  affecuonate  is  the  blessing  with  which  the 
pk>us  speaker  interrupts  the  narrative,  miploring  GM.  that  the  multitude  of 
bis  people  msy  increase  a  thousand  fold  I  Ilotlfr  admirably  does  he  take  occa- 
sion, from  mentioning  the  iudgea,  to  Inculcate  the  eternal  principles  of  jus- 
tice snd  piety,  which  should  couirol  their  decisions !  How  remote  is  sll  this 
from  art,  forgery,  and  imposture !  Surely  here,  if  any  whore,  we  can  trace 
the  dictates  of  nature,  truth,  and  piety. *'* 

S5.  Deut  X.  6, 7.  is  affirmed  to  contradict  Num.  xz.  S3 — ^39. 
and  xxxiii.  30.  37,  38. 

But  Dr.  Kennlcott  has  shown  that  verses  6—9.  of  Deut.  z.  are  an  interpo- 
lation, and  ought  to  be  inserted  after  Deut.  ii.  11.*  For  reconcihn|[  this 
passage,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  at  Moserah,  with  Num.  xxxiii.  31, 
d3..where  his  death  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Mount  Hor,  it  is  sufficient 
lo  remark  that  the  same  place  frequently  had  different  names;  just  as  (we 
have  seen)  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  two  pealts  of  the  ssine  ridj^e,  so  Moserah 
might  have  been  a  peak  of  .Mount  Hor,  and  interchanged  with  it.  In  Deut. 
X.,  as  it  stands  in  our  printed  copies,  there  are  several  thinss  omitted,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Aamaritan  copy,  and  remove  the  difficulty  we  other- 
wise find  respecting  the  tune  and  place  of  Aaron's  death.  The  !<amaritan 
copy  inay  be  thus  translated:  "  Thence  they  ioum^yed,  and  pitch  fd  their 
eamp  in  Gudeodah ;  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  %n  Johhalhn, 
_  ,__j  -i- — J f,.t.        X.       J      ^pitched  in 

-^hence 
-  ,  .  .  ..  'hence 

the y  Journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Mount  Ilor,  and  there  Aaron  died,"  ^c. 

26.  Deut.  X.  23.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Acts  TiL  14. 

The  family  of  Jacob  are  differently  reckoned  at  their  going  into  Egypt. 
In  Dent.  x.  22.  Movs  says,  that  they  were  threescore  and  ten,  that  is  to  say, 
all  who  came  out  of  Jacob**  loina  (Gen.  xlvi.  26.)  irere  threescore  and  six, 
besides'  himself,  Joseph,  snd  his  two  sons  who  were  in  Esypt  before; 
which  make  thieescoie  and  ten.  But  in  Acts  vii.  14.  Stephen  ailds  to  these 
nine  of  his  son's  wivea,  an<i  thus  makes  the  number  threescore  sod  fifteen. 
Tlie  latter,  though  not  of  Jacob's  blood,  were  of  his  kindred^  as  Stephen 
Justly  ezpreases  it,  being  allied  to  him  by  marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  **  strange  inconsistency"  between  Deut  xxxiL 
and  Deut  xxxiii. 

The  former  Is  s  sublime  ode,  which  ehntains  a  defence  of  God  sgalnst  the 
Israelites,  and  unfoM^  the  method  of  the  divine  judgments.  In  the  latter 
chapter  Mnses  takes  his  leave  of  the  people,  by  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon 
them  generally,  and  upon  each  tribe  in  particular. 

28.  In  Joshua  x.  23.  and  37.  the  Israelitiah  general  it  charged 
with  killing  the  same  king  of  Hebron  twice* 

The  historian  relates  no  such  thing.  Hebron  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note :  snd  its  inhabitaina,  finding  that  their  king  had  fsJien  in  battle,  elected 
another  in  his  place.  The  second  king  was  be  whom  Joshua  slew,  aider  he 
bad  taken  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  ss  related  in  verse  37. 

39.  Josh.  X.  16.  ia  apparently  contradicted  by  verae  43.  of  the 
aame  ch^ter. 

In  the  former  place  he  Is  ssid  to  have  retmmed  and  all  lerael  tei'/lk  him  to 
Gil^al ;  which  he  certainly  did  not  do  until  the  end  of  the  expedition 
(verse  43.),  where  it  is  properly  Introduced.  It  is  therefore  elthei  an  inter- 
polation, or  muot  signify  that  Joshua  intended  to  have  relumed,  but  changed 
his  resolution,  when  he  heard  that  the  five  kings  had  fled  and  hidden  them- 
selves in  a  cave  at  Makkedah.  f9o  Balak,  king  of  MoaU  '■  said  (Josh.  xziv. 
9.)  to  have  warred  against  Israel,  that  is,  be  intended  to  war  against  them. 

30.  Josh.  xl.  19.  7^«re  ten* 
noi  a  eity  that  made  peace 
with  the  children  of  Israel. 
tare  the  Hiritee,  the  i 


a  land  of  springe  and  water.  Thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched 
Abamea.  Thence  thy  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Ezionff  her.  T'he\ 
they  jnumeytd,  and  pitrh^d  in  th»  desert  of  Sin,  irhich  is  Jf^ad'sh.    Thei 


UnUtB 
costndiet 


Josh.  XT.  83.   AsfortkeJebu- 
sites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  children  qfJudahcouid 
inhahi-  f   eostndiet    '  not  drive  them  out ;   but  the 
tants  of  Oiheon  ;   all  other  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  ehil- 

th^y  took  in  battle.  J  (^  dren  of  Judak  unto  this  day. 

There  is  no  contnuliction  here.  Although  Jenisalem  was  tsken  and  Its 
kins  vanquished  by  Joshua,  together  with  the  land  surrounding  it  (Josh.  x. 
5l  23. 42.),  the  fortress  or  stronghold  of  Zion  continued  In  the  hsnds  of  the 


Jebusites.  And  the  Isnelites  not  being  sUe  immedlat^y  to  people  all  the 
cities  they  hsd  tsken,  the  Jebusites  recovered  possession  of  the  ciiv,  whence 
the  children  of  Judah  expelled  them  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  (Jodg-  i-  8.) 
But  the  lbrth)ss  of  Mount  Zioo  remained  in  their  bands  until  tbe  reign  of 
David. 

31.  Joeb.  xxi.43,44.  we  read.  The  Lord  gave  unt9  Israel  all 
the  land  xshich  he  rware  to  give  unto  their  fathero  ;  and  they  ^ot- 
oeooed  and  dwelt  therein.  And  the  Lord  gave  them  reel  revna 
about,  according  to  all  that  he  aware  unto  their  fathers :  and 
there  ttood  net  a  man  of  all  their  enemieo  before  them  ;  the  Liora 
delivered  all  their  enemieo  into  their  hand.  This  is  asserted  to 
be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  preceding  parts  of  this  book ;  but 
it  if  aasertion  without  prooC 

The  whole  country  was  now  divided  by  lot  onto  them ;  snd  their  ene- 
mies were  so  completely  discomfited,  thst  there  wss  not  a  single  army  of 
the  Canaanites  remaining  to  make  head  against  them ;  and  those  who  were 
left  in  the  land  served  under  tribute  ;  and  the  tribute  so  paid  by  them  «-aj 
the  smplesl  proof  of  their  complete  subjugalion.i  Add  u>  thU,  that  itie 
Israehtes  had  as  much  of  the  land  in  artnal  possession  ss  they  could  c<c- 
cupy ;  snd  ss  they  increased,  C«od  enabled  them  to  drive  out  the  snci«>ai 
inhabitants,  but  in  consequence  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Israrlites,  ib  ir 
enemies  were  often  permiued  to  straiten  ifnem,  snd  sometimes  to  prevail 
Bgainst  th«m.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected,  thst  God  never  promised  lo  give 
them  the  land,  or  to  maintain  them,  but  upon  condition  of  obedience ;  and 
so  punctually  did  he  fulfil  this  intention,  tiist  there  is  not  a  single  Instance 
upon  record  in  which  they  were  either  straitened  or  subjugated,  sluie 
they  were  obedient  and  faithful  lo  their  God.  In  this  sense,  therefon^,  it 
might  most  correctly  snd  literally  be  said  that  there  failed  met  asteht  tf 
any  good  thing  whteh  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  ^  israel :  aU 
came  to  pass. — Nor  will  one  word  of  bis  ever  ftil,  while  son  and  moon 
endure. 

32.  In  Judg.  L  19.  we  read,  7^  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and 
he  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  s  but  could  noi 
drive  out  the  inhtMtanta  of  the  valley,  because  they  had  cAo- 
riota  of  iron. 

From  this  passsge  M.  Voltaire  and  his  copyists  in  this  country  have  tskea 
occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Lord  of  beaven 
and  earih,  who  had  so'often  change  the  order  and  suspended  the  eMabi:sb> 
ed  laws  of  nature,  in  favour  of  his  peo{ile,  could  not  succeed  against  the 
inhabitants  of  a  vidley,  because  ihev  had  chariuis  of  iron. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  of  the  context  of  the  passage  will  shew 
thst  this  mishfy  difficulty  has  ss  hitle  foundation  as  all  the  rest  which  ihe 
ingenuity  of  tiie  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  imagined  to  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said  ns  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabiianis  of  the 
valley ;  the  sntecedent  is  Judah,  not  Jehovah :  because  Jehovah  had  offeu 
displayed  much  more  eminent  instsnces  of  his  power;  and  he  that  effected 
the  greater,  could  certainly  have  effected  the  less.  In  the  second  pbce, 
Ihonrh  it  pleased  God  to  give  success  to  Judah  in  one  instsnce,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  thst  therefore  he  should  give  it  in  all.  So  that  there  is 
no  more  absuniity  in  the  passage,  than  there  would  be  in  the  foikiwing 
speech,  if  such  had  been  addressed  to  the  sovereign  by  one  of  his  com- 
manders retnmed  from  America  :— "  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  yonr 
majesty's  anna,  we  overcame  General  Greene  in  the  fiekl;  but  we  could 
not  attack  General  Washington,  because  he  was  too  strongly  entrenched 
in  his  camp."  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing,  that  "  the  Jews 
considered  the  Go<i  of  Israel  their  protector  as  a  local  divinity  ;  who  was, 
in  some  instances,  more,  and  in  others  less  powerful,  than  the  gods  of 
their  enemies."* 

33.  Jndg.  Ti.  I.  is  aaid  to  contradict  Nam.  xxzL  10. 

In  the  latter  place,  however.  It  is  not  ssid  that  aU  the  Midiankes  wvrs 
extirpated.  Tliose  who  engaged  the  Israelites  were  discomfited,  and  their 
country  was  laid  waste,  that  those  who  fled  misht  have  no  enconragenoent 
to  return  thither.  In  the  course  of  two  hundred  years,  however,  they 
miiiht  increase  and  become  sufficiently  formidable  (as  we  read  that  they 
did  in  Juflg.  v1.  1  )  to  oppress  the  noitfiem  snd  esstem  Israelites,  espe- 
cially w^hen  joined  by  the  Amalekltes  snd  Ishmaeliiea,  or  children  of  the 
east,  as  their  allies  are  termed  in  the  third  verse.  This  remark  will  serve 
also  to  remove  the  contradiction  alleged  to  exist  between  I  Sam.  xv.  7.  a, 
where  the  Ainalekites  are  said  to  have  been  discomfited  by  the  Israelites 
under  Saul,  and  1  «am.  xxx.  1,  2.,  where  they  are  said,  twenty^hree  yeans 
afterwards,  to  have  made  a  predatory  incursNMi  against  Ziklag.  The  latter 
were,  doubtless,  a  travelling  predatory  horde,  similar  to  those  who  to  this 
day  live  In  the  country  where  the  Amalekites  formerly  dwelt,  via.  Arabia. 

34.  The  account  of  dauKs  death,  related  in  1  Sam.  xxxt.  1 — 6. 
(whence  it  is  copied,  with  aome  trifling  difference,  in  1  Chron.  x.) 
is  said  to  be  contradicted  by.  the  aocoiint  of  the  Amalekite,  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  i.  10. 

The  historian  relates  the  fact  as  stated  by  the  Amalekite  htmseff",  whose 
story  bears  every  mark  ofbelng  a  fiction,  fonned  in  order  lo  iDgratia,le 
himself  with  David  as  the  next  probable  successor  to  the  crown.  (Compare 
2  Sam.  iv.  10.)  There  are  always  men  of  this  description  about  camps, 
whose  object  is  plunder,  snd  for  which  they  will  strip  the  dead. 

36.  2  Kings  xxiv.  13,  and  xxt.  8 — 12.  are  stated  to  be  contra- 
dictoij. 

If  tlie  objector  hsd  attended  to  the  difference  of  times,  he  woaM  baT« 
found  the  Scriptures  perfectly  consistent.  Nebuchadnezssr  csrried  sway 
the  riches  snd  ftimiiure  of  the  temple  st  three  difliprent  times :  Jf  ral,  in 
the  third  yesr  of  Jehoiachim  (Dan.  i.  2.);  these  were  the  vessels  which 
his  son  Relshazxar  profaned  (Dan.  v.  2.),  and  which  Cyrus  restored  to  th« 
Jews  (Ezrs  1.  7.),  to  be  set  up  In  the  temple,  when  rebuilt:  secondly,  in 


1  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  tbe  Pentsteuch,  toL  1. 
p.  S7. 

•  Mr.  Townsend  hss  accordingly  placed  them  so  In  his  excellent  Banoenj 
ef  the  Old  Testsinent.    See  vol.  i.  p.  379. 


•  If  payment  of  tribute  be  not  sn  sbsoluts  proof  of  subjugation,  the  ob- 
jector to  the  sacred  historlsn  might  with  equal  truth  have  affirmed,  that 
during  the  war,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  for  her  existence  as 
an  independent  nation  and  government,  her  forces  did  not  subdue  the 
French  \¥est  India  Islsnds  snd  the  Dutch  setUement  st  BsUvis  In  1912, 
becsuse  tbe  snclent  Inhabitants  continued  to  remain  In  them,  and  to  pay 
tribute.  ^ 

«  Bishop  Homers  Works^  foL  tL  p.  498. 
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the  reign  of  Jeholachim  he  axain  took  the  cftj,  and  cat  to  piecea  a  gretd 
part  of  the  vessels  ot  gold  which  Solomon  had  made  (2  Kiugs  xxiv.  13.) : 
and,  thirdly,  \a  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  as  related  in  2  Kings  xlv. 
13—17.,  he  once  more  pilla^sed  the  temple. 

36.  Ezra  ii.  is  apparently  at  ▼ariance  with  Nehemiah  yu. 

On  the  discrepancies  occurring  throughout  these  two  chapters,  the  com- 
mentators must  be  consulted  :  it  may  Huffice  here  to  reniark  that  the  ac- 
count contained  in  Ezra  was  taken  in  Chaldcea  hnfore  the  Jews  commenced 
vheir  return ;  and  that  which  is  related  In  Nehemiah  vii.  after  their  arrival 
in  Jerusalem.  Some  of  them  altering  their  minds  and  staying  behind  after 
they  bad  ffiven  in  their  names  to  gp,  and  others  dying  on  the  way,  lessened 
part  of  the  numbers  in  Nehemiah;  as  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them 
coming  to  them  afterwards,  made  the  numbers  mentioned  in  the  lauer 
appear  the  greater.  j^ 

But  the  principal  and  most  numerous  contradictions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  between  some  parts  of  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  and  chiefly  re- 
late to  numbers,  dates,  names,  and  genealogies.  The  means  by 
which  some  of  these  repugnancies  may  be  reconciled  have  already 
been  indicated  ;>  in  addition  to  which  we  may  remark,  that  although 
the  commentators  generally  present  satis&ctory  solutions,  yet  many 
of  the  seeming  differences  may  be  easily  reconciled  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  supplementary  to  those 
of  Kings;  and  hence  they  are  termed  in  the  Septuagint 
TlAfuxtiiro/unA,  or  things  omitted.  Besides,  the  language  was 
slightly  changed,  after  the  captivity,  from  what  it  had  previously 
been.  The  various  places  had  received  new  names,  or  undergone 
sundry  vicissitudes ;  certain  things  were  now  better  known  to 
the  returned  Jews,  under  other  appellations  than  those  by  which 
they  had  formerly  Keen  distinguished ;  and  from  the  materials 
before  him,  which  often  were  not  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
abridgers  of  the  histories  of  the  kings,  the  author  of  the  books 
of  Chronicles  takes  those  passages  which  seemed  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  he  often  elucidates  obsolete  and 
ambiguous  words,  in  former  books,  by  a  different  mode  of  spell- 
ing them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words  employed  even 
when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of  narration,  which 
he  sometimes  adopts.  The  following  are  the  most  material  pas- 
sages of  these  books,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  cavil  to  the 
modern  advocates  of  infidelity. 

37.  In  i  Chron.  xix.  7.  the  children  of  Ammon  are  said  to 
have  hired  thirty-two  thousand  chariotSf  and  the  king  of  J^faa- 
chah  and  his  people  ;  which  appears  an  incredible  number. 

But  the  original  word  here  rendered  chariots  does  not  always  bear  that 
meaning  :  it  is  a  collective  noun  sijfnifyiug  cavalry  or  riders.  The  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is,  that  they  hired  tliirty-two  thousand  Syrian  auxiliaries, 
who  were  usually  mounted  on  chariots  or  horses,  but  who  occasionally 
also  served  as  foot  soldiers,  which  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  2  Sam.  x.  6., 
where  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  engaged  ov  the  Ammonites  amount  exactly  to 
thirty -two  thousand,  besides  a  thousand  men,  whom  they  hired  of  the  king 
of  Maachah;  and  whom  we  may  presume  to  be  infantry. 

38.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  Again  the\ 
anger  of  the  Lord  teas  kindled  I    «,  -^  to  C     1  Chron.  xxi.  4.  Satan  stood 
against  I»rael ;  and  he  moved  \  ^o-t-jsct  \  ^P    <•'**'  provoked  David  to 
David  against  them,  to  say,  Go  (  number  Israel, 

nufnber  Israel  and  Judah.         j 

It  is  not  usual  to  mention  the  anger  of  God,  witliont  stating  its  cause  : 
but  as  the  first  of  these  texts  now  stands,  God  is  stated  to  be  angry,  and  his 
anger  leads  him  to  move  David  to  number  the  people.  This  numbering  of 
the  people,  however,  was  not  the  cause,  but  tne  effect  of  his  anger ;  the 
cause  is  slated  in  the  iiecond  passage,  which  may  be  rendered — an  adver- 
sary (lierhaps  one  of  David's  wicked  counsellors,  for  the  Hebrew  word 
|B»0  (saTON)  signifies  an  adversary)  stood  up  agai^it  hraH,  mid  tr/ut-ed 
Davidto  number  Israel  At  the  time  referred  to,  D:n  id  pri^bahly  cK^iCed 
an  extension  of  empire ;  and  having  through  (he  RUi^^c^inui'^  ttX  an  ii^ji-T. 
sary  given  way  to  this  evil  disposition,  he  could  m^i  wf.^[]  ir^.k  u*  r;>^i  ibr 
help,  and,  therefore,  wished  to  know  whether  the  t)     :       '      '  '  -     :    nd 

Judah  might  be  deemed  equal  to  the  conquest  whicL  : ^^.iu u    ^iis 

design  was,  to  force  all  the  Israelites  to  perform  military  service,  and  en- 
gaj;e  in  the  contest  which  his  ambition  had  in  view;  and,  as  the  people 
might  resist  *.his  census,  soldiers  were  employed  to  make  it.  who  might 
not  only  put  down  resistance,  but  also  suppress  any  disturbances  that 
might  arise.  Concerning  the  difference  oi  numbers  in  this  census,  see 
Beet.  VIII.  Ohy.  6.  p.  421,  infra. 

39.  In  ^  Kings  xvi.  9.  it  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
hearkened  anto  Ahaz,  but  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.  we  read  that 
he  distrejs*  d  him^  but  strengthened  him  not. 

Both  str'.eaents  are  true.  He  did  help  him  against  the  king  of  Syria, 
tnok  I>ar.jafA;uii,  and  delivered  Ahaz  from  the  power  of  the  Syrians.  But 
this  sei  irioe  wa)«  of  little  valuf> ;  for  the  As.syrian  monarch  did  not  assist  Ahaz 
against  the  E<1omi!es  or  Philistines;  and  he  distressed  him  by  taking  the 
ruyal  treasures  and  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  rendered  him  but 
litile  service  for  so  great  a  sacrifice.* 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  differences  have  been  imagined  to  exist;  but  with  how 
little  propriety  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  a  careful 

t  S<?e  pp.  400—404.  of  the  present  Volume. 

«  This  seeming  contradiction  is  illustrated  by  what  happened  in  our  own 
nntion.  The  Britons  invited  the  SaJtons  to  help  them  against  the  Scots  and 
Picts.  The  Saxons  accordingly  came  and  asdated  them  for  a  tims,  but  at 
length  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country. 


examination  of  the  various  passages  themselves.  It  remains 
only  that  we  notice  a  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  cavil. 

40.  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10.  disagrees  with  Zechariah  xi.  13. 

Both  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the  name  of  the  prophet  to  havs 
been  originallv  omitted  by  the  evangelist,  and  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
was  inserted  by  some  subsequent  copyist.  Jeremiah  is  omitted  in  two 
manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Syriac,  the  hiter  Persian,  and 
modem  Greek  versions,  afid  in  some  later  copies.  What  renders  it  likely 
that  the  original  reading  was  3»«  tow  jrpo^iiTflw  bv  the  prophet,  is,  that  Saint 
Matthew  frequently  omits  the  name  of  the  prophet  in  his  quotations.  On 
this  passage,  see  nirther  p.  296.  note  5.  in  this  Volume. 

41.  Mark  iL  26.  is  at  variance  with  1  Sam.  xxL  1. 

Abiathar  was  not  high-priest  at  that  time :  but  the  expression  may  easily 
signify,  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  who  wa«  afterwards  high  priest.  "iiT,  pro* 
bably,  both  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  might  officiate  in  the  high-priesdiood, 
and  the  name  of  the  office  be  indifferently  applied  to  either. 

42.  The  different  manner  in  which  the  four  evongelists  have 
mentioned  the  superscription  which  was  written  over  Jesus  Christ 
when  on  the  cross  was  objected  as  a  want  of  accuracy  and  truth 
by  Dr.  Middleton;  and  his  objection  has  been  copied  by  later 
writers. 

But  it  is  not  improbable  that  It  varied  in  each  of  the  languages  In  which 

that  accusation  or  superscription  was  written :  for  botli  Luke  (xxlii.  3S.) 

and  John  (xxix.  20.)  sav  that  it  was  wriUen  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

We  may  then  reasonably  suppose  Blatthew  to  have  recited  the  Hebrew: 

This  is 

JsSinB  THB  KLSQ  OF  THB  JbWS. 

And  John  the  Greek : 

Jesus  thb  Nazabbnb  thb  kino  op  rbs  Jswa 

If  It  should  be  asked.  Why  the  Nazarene  was  omitted  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  we  must  assign  a  reason  for  Pilate's  humour ;  perhaps  we  may  thus 
account  for  It.  lie  might  be  informed,  that  Jesus  in  Hebrew  denoted  a 
Saviour  ;>  and  as  it  carried  more  appearance  of  such  an  appellative  or 
general  term  by  standing  alone,  he  might  choose,  by  dropping  the  epithet 
tfte  Nazarene,  to  leave  the  sense  so  ambiguous,  that  it  might  be  so  thus  un- 
derstood : 

This  is 
A  Savioitk  thb  kino  op  thb  Jbws. 

Pilate,  as  little  satisfied  with  the  Jews  as  with  himself  on  that  day,  meant 
the  inscription,  which  was  his  own,  as  a  dishonour  to  the  nation ;  and  thus 
set  a  momentous  verity  before  them.  With  as  much  design  of  declaiing  it 
as  Caiaphas  had  of  prophesying.  That  Jesus  should  die  for  the  people.^ 
The  ambiguity  not  holding  in  Greek,  the  Nazarene  might  be  there  inserted 
in  .scorn  a^^ain  of  the  Jews,  by  denominating  their  king  from  a  city  which 
they  held  m  the  utmost  contempt.* 

Let  us  now  view  the  Latin.  It  is  not  assuming  much  to  suppose,  that 
Pilate  would  not  concern  himself  with  Hebrew  names,  nor  risk  an  impro- 
priety in  speaking  or  writing  them.  It  was  thought  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  magistrate  in  the  times  of  the  republic  not  to  speak  but  in 
Latin  on  public  occasions.*  Of  which  spirit  Tiberius  the  emperor  retained 
so  much,  that  in  an  oration  to  the  senate  he  apologizes  for  using  a  Greek 
word ;  and  once,  when  they  were  drawing  up  a  decree,  advised  them  to 
erase  another  that  had  been  inserted  in  it^  And  though  the  magistrates 
in  general  were  then  become  more  condescending  to  the  Greeks,  they 
reuined  this  point  of  state  with  regard  to  other  nations,  whose  languages 
they  esteemed  barbarous,  and  vrould  sive  themselves  no  trouble  of  ac- 
quiring. Pilate,  indeed,  according  to  Matthew,  asked  at  our  lA)rd's  trial, 
Whom  leill  ye  that  I  releass  unto  you,  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  which  is  called 
Christ  7  And  again,  WJiat  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called 
Christ  ?  But  we  judie  this  to  be  related,  as  the  interpreter  by  whom  he 
spake  delivered  it  in  Hebrew.*  For  if  the  other  evangelists  have  given  his 
exact  words,  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  spake  of  him 
all  along  by  a  periphrasis :  Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  The  king  of  the 
Jews  1  What  wiu  ye  then  that  I  shall  do  unto  him  whom  ye  call  The  king 
of  the  Jews?  Thus  he  acted  in  conference  vrith  the  rulers,  and  then  or- 
dered a  Latin  inscription  without  mixture  of  foreign  words,  just  as  Bfark 
repeats  it : 

Thb  kino  op  thb  Jbws  : 
Which  is  followed  by  Luke ;  only  (hat  he  has  brought  down  This  is  from 
above,  as  having  a  common  reference  to  what  stood  under  it : 

This  is 

Thb  kino  of  thb  Jews. 

Thns  it  is  evident  that  there  were  variations  in  the  inscription,  and  that 

the  Latin  was  the  shoriest ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  these  variations 

are  not  discrepancies  or  contradictions  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.* 

43.  The  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Matthew  (i.)  and  Luke  (iii.)  have  already  been  considered  in 
pp.  400,  401.  supra.  In  addition  to  the  observations  there  ad- 
daced,  the  following  solution  of  the  supposed  contradiction,  by 
Professor  Hug  (founded  on  the  law  of  the  levirate),>o  is  highly 
deserving  of  consideration,  both  from  its  novelty  and  its  proba- 
bility. 

Bv  that  law  one  and  the  same  son  might  have  two  different  fathers,  one 
real  and  the  other  legal  Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Matthew  and  Luke  disappear,  since  Salatbiel  might  be  declared  to 


>  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art  ii.  at  the  beginning. 

«  John  xj.  49—61.  •  John  i.  46. 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  b.  11.  c.  2.  f  2. 

^  Bueton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  71.  The  two  words  were  Monopoly  and  Em- 
blem. 

*  See  Wolfiua  on  Matt,  xrvii.  2. 

*  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  200—202. 

»•  By  the  jus  leviratus,  or  law  of  the  levirate,  when  a  man  died  without 
issue,  his  nearest  male  relatWe  was  obliged  to  reuse  up  seed  to  him ;  accordr 
ingly,  he  married  his  widow,  and  the  first-born  son,  of  that  marriage,  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  the  dscsased,  to  whose  name  and  rights  he  soc- 
eeeded. 
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be  the  Mm  of  Jechonlaa  m  well  as  Neri,  and  alnce  Zorobabel  might  mear  la 
one  filiation  as  th«  father  of  Abiud  and  to  the  other  as  the  father  or  Rheaa. 
Tbua,  aince  one  genealogy  n»kea  Jacob  to  be  the  lather  of  Joaeph,  and  the 
other  inakea  II  eli  to  be  his  father,  he  might  be  the  auo  of  frofA,  vis.  of  one  bjr 
nature,  and  of  the  other  by  late.  According  to  tliia  aolution,  the  deaiaD  of 
the  two  evangelista,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  Jesua  Christ,  would  have 
been  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  the  man  who  called  hlmaelf  the  Messiah  was 
by  his  legal  father  Joseph  inscribed  as  a  desrendaot  of  David  in  the  gene»- 
k'gical  tables,  to  which  that  nation  attached  so  much  importance  and 
authority.  Indeed,  in  a  country  where  a  legal  deacent  waa  the  aame  as  a 
reeU  descent,  and  where  an  inscription  in  (he  genealogical  tables  was  every 
thing,  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  apostles  addressed  themselves,  were  to  be  the 
aole  judges,  from  the  aocesiors  of  Joseph,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
relative  to  the  fiiinily  of  (he  Messiah ;  and  the  descent  of  Blary  was  of  no 
importance  to  them.* 

The  following  additional  remaiks  of  the  late  Bishop  Home, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  Genealogies,  are  likewise  highly 
dcaerring  cif  attention. 

In  the  ^rtt  place,  Genealogies  In  general,  and  those  of  the  Jews  In  par- 
ticular, with  their  method  of  deriving  them,  and  the  eonfuaion  often  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  same  person  being  called  by  different  namea, 
or  different  persons  by  the  same  name,  are  in  tneir  nature,  and  must  be  to 
us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  matters  of  very  complicated  consideration,  and 
It  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  perplszities. 
Seeondlif,  The  evangelists,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importsnce,  and  so  open 
then  to  detection,  had  there  been  any  thing  wrong  to  be  detected,  would 
most  assuredly  be  careful  to  give  Christ's  pedigree  as  it  was  found  in  the 
authentic  tables,  which,  according  to  (he  custom  of  the  natioou  were  pre- 
served in  the  family,  as  is  evident  from  Josephus,  who  aays,  "I  give  you 
tliia  succession  of  our  lamiiy,  as  I  find  it  written  in  the  public  tables.'* 
Thirdly,  Aa  it  was  well  known  the  Messiah  must  descend  from  David,  the 
genealogical  tables  of  that  feniily  would  be  kept  with  more  than  ordinary 
diligence  and  precision.  Fourthly,  Whatever  cavils  the  modern  Jews  and 
others  now  make  against  the  genealogies  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  the 
Jews  their  contemporaries  never  offered  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  invalidate, 
the  accounts  given  in  the  Gospela.  As  they  wanted  neither  opportunity, 
materiala,  skill,  nor  malice  to  have  done  it,  and  it  would  have  offered  them 
BO  great  an  advantage  against  the  Christians,  this  circumstance  alone,  as 
Dr.  South  well  remarks,  were  we  not  now  able  to  clear  the  point,  ought 
with  every  aober  and  judicioiu  person  to  have  the  force  of  a  moral  demon- 
stration.* 

44.  Matt  xxTiL  6.  apparently  disagrees  with  Acts  L  18. 

Mauhew  simply  saya,  that  Judas  went  and  hanged  hhaaelf ;  and  this  he 
thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  traitor,  without  adding  the  other  circum- 
stances  of  his  death.  Luke  parenthetically  states  those  circumstancea  only 
which  followed  aJUer  he  had  hanged  himself;  vis.  that,/alitn^Aeadtofic,  he 
buret  asuttder  in  the  midat,  and  all  his  bowele  guehed  SMt.  He  hanged  him- 
aelf ;  and  whether  the  cord  or  rope  with  which  he  committed  suicicK  broke, 
or  thst  IP  which  it  was  fsstened  gave  wav,  he  fell  with  his  fiice  to  the  ground, 
and  the  violence  of  the  lall  ruptured  tlie  abdomen,  so  that  bia  Inteatlnes 
were  dashed  upon  the  ground." 

46.  Heb.  ix.  4.  is  apparently  contradictory  to  1  Kings  viiL  9. 

'  From  the  text  of  the  former  book,  it  appeara  that  the  ark  contained  aereral 
thinga  therein  specified :  whereas,  we  learn  from  the  latter,  that  It  con- 
tained only  the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  word  Kv  «,  m  ithich  (irAerein  In 
the  authorised  tranalationX  therefore,  refer  to  the  tabernacle,  and  not  to 
the  ark ;  and  thus  the  difference  is  removed. 

Lastly,  Some  of  the  difierenoes  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  arise  from  numben  and  dates,  and  may  be  explained 
on  the  principles  ahroady  laid  down  in  pp.  403,  404.  tupra  j 
and  others  arise  from  the  ▼arianoes  occurring  in  the  qaotations 
from  the  Old  in  the  New  Testament.  But  as  these  require  a 
distinct  oonaideratioii,  the  reader  will  find  thMn  fully  discoised  in 
pp.  S98— 818.  of  this  volume. 


SECTION  vn. 

•IBMIirO  IMCORSISTEKCIBS  BBTWUN  SACRED  AHD  PRorANB 
WRITERS. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain 
facts  which  appear  to  be  contradictoir  to  the  relations  of  the 
same  fricts  by  profane  historians.  But  the  objections  which 
some  would  derive  from  these  seeming  inconsistencies  lose 
all  their  force,  when  the  uncertainty  and  want  of  credibility 
in  heathen  historians  are  considerea,  as  well  as  their  want  of 
aullientic  records  of  the  times.^  It  may  further  be  added, 
that  the  silence  of  the  latter,  concerning  facts  related  br  the 
inspired  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradicting  tbem ; 
because  many  of  these  facts  are  either  too  ancient  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  profane  histories,  or  are  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  they  could  not  take  notice  of  them.'  The 
silence  or  omission  even  of  many  historians  ought  not  to 
overturn  the  testimony  of  any  one  author,  who  poeitiyely 
relates  a  matter  of  fact :  if,  therefore,  a  fact  related  in  the 

«  CeU^rier.  Introd.  an  Koov.  Teat  pp.  333— 3M.  HQf*8  Introd.  to  the 
y ew  Teat  vol  it.  pp.  966-272. 

s  Biahop  Home'a  Worka,  vol  ▼ij).  613. 

s  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  toL  IL  p.  639. 

4  Bishop  BtlUinflleet  has  laifelr  prored 
Orif«Ji«s7fticra,pp.  1-66.  (edit  iro9,foli, 

«  On  this  subilsct,  sss  the  present  Volaiiie,  pp.  ai-V. 


Scripture  be  contradicted  by  an  hbtorian  who  lived  many 
centuries  after  the  time  when  it  took  place,  such  contradiction  ^ 
ought  to  have  no  weight. 

1.  Justin,  the  ahbreviator  of  Trogns  Pompeius,  who  wrote  at 
least  eighteen  himdred  yean  afier  ^  time  of  Moses,  relales  that 
the  Israelites  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  because  they  had  eonmra- 
nicated  the  itch  and  leprosy  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  mppre- 
hensiye  lest  the  contagion  sfaouU  spread ;  and  thst  the  IsneUtes, 
having  clandestinely  carried  away  the  aacred  naysteries  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  pursued  by  the  latter ;  who  were  compelled  to 
return  home  by  tempests.^ 

It  is  acarcely  neceaaary  to  remark,  how  cootnry  this  atatemcnt  of  tbe 
Roman  historian  is  to  that  of  the  Jewish  lefislaior ;  and  wheo  JostiiHs 
credulity  and  want  of  hiformation  are  properly  weighe<L  the  cootrMfictm 
fells  entirely  to  the  ground  The  aame  remark  la  applicable  to  the  accoonti 
of  the  Jewish  nation  iriven  by  the  prejudiced  hniorian  Tacitas;  whicb 
evidently  betray  the  iiijurioua  repreaentations  of  their  avowed  eDemies. 
Bp.  Gray,  who  has  given  these  accounts  (for  which  we  have  doc  roomX  has 
oDserved  that  many  of  them  had  been  dittindly  refuted  in  Ibe  time  et 
Tacitus  by  Josephus  and  other  Uatoriana.  They  contain  in  tbemedves 
sufficient  to  show  how  full  of  errors  ihey  are ;  ana  while  they  exhibit  mock 
truth  blended  with  falsehood,  they  tend  to  establish  the  former,  witb<Kit 
oonferring  any  ahadow  of  probability  on  the  ktter.^ 

8.  It  has  been  thought  impossible  to  raise  so  vast  an  empire  as 
that  of  Asiyria  i&.described  to  have  been  by  Herodotus  and  Cte- 
sias  (whose  accounts  contradict  the  relation  of  Moees),  so  eaiiy 
as  whhin  one  hiudied  and  fifty  yean  after  Noah. 


But  their  aecounta  are,  probably,  exaggerated,  and  hi  many  faMU 
fictitious ;  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  lzx.  as  well  an  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  origin  of  the  Assyriaa  empire  la  carried  to  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  flood* 

3.  Joseph's  division  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  whidi  is  reeoided 
by  Moses  (Gen.  xlvii.)  has  been  represented  as  oontradiclofy  to 
the  account  of  that  ooimtry  by  Diodonis  Siculus. 

But  oo  comparing  the  two  narralires  together  It  will  be  feand  that  the 
latter  fuUy  eupporte  the  aacred  historian.  Uiodoru^  expreaaly  afirma  that 
the  ianda  were  divided  behteen  the  hint,  thenrieat;  and  the  aaidiery  ;  and 
Moaea  expressly  aaya,  that  they  were  divided  between  the  Asm-,  the  pritete. 
and  the  people.  "Moses  tells  us  that  before  the  Amine,  all  tbe  lands  of 
Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  people ;  bn  that 
this  national  calamity  made  a  great  revolution  in  property,  and  broi^ht  the 
whole  poaeessiona  of  the  people  into  the  king'ahaada :  which  moat  needs 
make  a  prodigious  accession  of  power  to  tbe  crown.  Bot  Joseph,  in  whom 
the  office  of  high-priest  and  patriot  aapponed  each  other,  aiMTjoiDtly  con- 
curred to  the  pubuc  service,  prevented  for  aoane  time  the  iU  etfects  of  ttiis 
acceaaion  by  bia  farming  out  the  new  domain  to  the  old  proprietors  oo  very 
easy  condiiiona.  We  may  well  suppoae  thia  wlae  diqioeiuon  to  have  con- 
tinued, UIl  that  new  king  aroee  that  knew  not  Joeeph  (Exod.  L  8.) ;  thai  is, 
would  obliterate  bia  memory,  as  averae  to  hie  syatem  of  polic j.  He,  as  k 
appears  flroro  Scripture,  greatly  affected  a  deapotic  government ;  to  annwrt 
wliich  he  first  esUbHahed  a  atanding  mihtia,  and  endowed  M  with  tbe  lands 
formerly  befengins  to  the  people,  who  now  became  a  kind  of  viDains  to  this 
order,  and  were  obliged  to  peraonal  service ;  thia  and  tbe  priesthood  being 
the  ordera  of  nobility  in  thia  powerliil  empire :  and  ao  copswlerabte  were 
they,  that  out  of  them,  indifferently,  their  kings  were  taken  and  elected. 
Thua  the  property  of  Egypt  became  divided  in  the  manner  the  Sicilian  re> 
latea;  and  It  is  remarkable  that  from  thia  time,  and  not  till  now,  we  beer  in 
Scripture  of  a  standing  miliiia,  and  of  the  kiog'a  aix  hmdred  chosen  cha- 
riots," &c.t*  — •       -^  -• 

4.  The  destruction  of  8enn«d»erib's  army,  whidi  is  aaeribed 
to  divine  agency  by  the  aacred  historian  (8  Kings m.  86.  SChieo. 
xxxiL  81.  and  Isiiah  mviL  86.)  was  probably  the  blaai  or  hot 
pestilential  south  wind  called  tlie  Sisise*,  so  well  deaciihed  by 
Mr.  Bruce." 

Tlie  deatraction  of  tbe  aame  army  before  Pelnshua,  in  tbe  relcn  of  Selhos 
king  of  Egypt,  la  attributed  by  Herodotuas*  to  an  Immense  number  of  mice, 
that  infested  the  Aaayrian  camp  by  m>A/,  ao  that  their  quivera  and  bow^ 
together  with  what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed  In 
pieces.  It  is  pariicularly  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotua  calls  the  Assyriaa 
king  Sennacherib,  as  the  Scripturea  do ;  and  that  the  time  referred  to  in 
both  is  perfectly  accordant  Hence  It  appears  that  It  ia  the  same  fact  to 
which  Herodotus  slludes,  although  much  diagQiw 


this  point  fat  the  first  book  of  his 


sed  in  the  relation ; 


dthos 


the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  aacred  and  profime  hiatorians  la 
eaaily  removed.  The  difference  between  them  may  be  readily  e^iiamed, 
when  k  la  conaldered  that  Herodotua  derived  hia  fakfonnatkm  umn  the 
Egyptian  prieata,  who  cherished  the  greateA  aveision  (torn  tbe  nation  and 

religion  of  the  Jewa,  and,  therefore,  would  relate  nothing  In  anch  a  i 

as  would  give  reputation  to  either,  i* 

5.  There  are  many,  apparently  eonsidenhle,  contradicrinns  of 
tbe  Scriptures  in  the  writings  of  JosephnSk 


•  JusUn.  Hlat.  Philipp.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.  O.308.  ed.  Bipont 

^  See  Bp.  Oimy'a  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profoae  Literatore^  toIL 
i.  pp  4a6-44a  And  also  Da  Volshi'a  Autorit*  das  Uvres  de  Moyse,  pp. 
18D--199. 

•  Ooddr1dge*aLectureai  voL  IL  Lect  140.  f  z.  (Works,  voL  v.  p.  IST.)  Bee 
also  Dr.  Halea'a  Analyais  of  Cbronotogy,  voL  IL  pp.  IS^-OB. 

•  Bib.  HIatorle.  1. 1,  c.  73. 

t*  Bishop  Warburion'a  DIvins  LegatfcNi,  book  hr.  f  a  to  fine.  (Work^ 
foL  Iv.  pp.  116»  116.)  ^ 

u  Travela,voL  v.pp.  80.  29113981,3831360—368. 

ts  Book  IL  c.  141. 

»"  Prideauz'a  ConneetkM,  book  I.  aub  anno  Tia  (PaxtL  p.  9B.  ediL  179D  ) 
It  la  remarkable  that  the  blast,  which  destroyed  the  Aaayriana,  happened  at 
night;  whereaa  the  Simoom  usually  blows  In  tbe  d^rttane,  ami  moatly 
about  noon,  being  raised  bv  the  tatease  beat  of  tbcsim.  Dr.  Bales*s  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  voL  if.  p.  467. 
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OF  8GBIFTnRE»  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRABICTORY. 
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But  thcM,  u  weH  as  his  omi8$ion9,t  nay  b«  secoanted  for  by  bis  pecn- 
liar  situalioD.  His  country  was  now  In  great  distress ;  lu  consUtution  was 
overturned,  and  his  countrymen  In  danger  of  extirpation,  frona  the  circum* 
ntance  of  llieir  being  confounded  with  the  Chrisuaas,  who  were  reputed 
to  be  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  at  that  time  were  suffering  persecution.  Jo- 
sephus's  deriations  from  dcripCure,  therefore,  were  made  In  order  to 
accommodate  his  worlL  to  the  taste  of  the  Greelcs  and  Romans.* 

A.  In  consequence  of  this  Jewish  historian  having  omitted  to 
notice  Che  massacre  of  the  infiuts  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  related 
in  Matt  n.  16.,  the  evangelical  narrative  has  heen  pronounced  a 
'*  fabrication/'  and  **  a  tale  that  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it" 

This  assertion  was  first  made,  we  beUeve,  by  Voltaire,  whose  disregard 
of  truth,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  the  sacred  history,  is  suffi- 
ciently notorious.  But  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of  the  fact,  and,  con- 
sequently, for  the  veracity  of  MaUhew,  is  too  strong  to  be  subverted  by 
any  bold  and  unsupported  assertions.    For, 

In  the  Jlrgt  place,  The  whole  character  which  Josephus  ascribes  to 
Herod  is  the  most  evident  confirmation  of  the  barbarous  deed  mentioned 
by  the  evangelist 

Secondly,  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  published  about  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  38,  at  which  time  there  doubtless  were  persons  living  who  could,  and 
(from  the  hostility  then  manifested  sgainst  the  Chrisdan  filth)  who  would, 
have  contradicted  his  assertion  If  it  had  been  fUse  or  erroneous:  their 
silence  is  a  tacit  proof  that  the  evangelist  has  stated  ths  Act  correctly.— 
But. 

Thirdiy,  The  reality  of  the  fact  itself  (though  mentioned  In  his  usual 
scoffing  manner)  was  not  denied  by  the  philosopher  Celsus,  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond century ;  and  who  would  most  unquestioiiably  have  denied  it  if  he 
could.' 

Fourthly,  Matthew's  narrative  Is  confirmed  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen 
author,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  mentions 
ere  in  the  following  terms:— "Aufiustus,^'  sa/s  he,   ''having 


savs 
to  Bel 


been  informed  that  Herod  had  ordered  a  son  ofhis  own  to  be  killed,  amonr 
the  malft  in/anU  about  two  yearn  old,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  in  Byria," 
said,  "  it  is  better  to  be  Herod's  noo  than  his  80N.'^«  Now,  although  Map 
crobius  is  fiir  too  modem  to  be  produced  as  a  valid  evidence  in  this  mat- 
ter, unsupported  by  other  circumstances,  and  although  his  story  Is  mag- 
nified by  an  erroneous  circimistance ;  yet  the  passsge,  cited  fhun  him, 
serves  to  prove  how  universally  notorious  was  the  murder  of  the  children 
In  Bethlehem,  which  was  perpetrated  bv  the  orders  of  Herod. 

Fifthly,  With  regard  to  the  silence  of  Josephus,  we  may  further  remark, 
that  no  historian,  not  even  an  annalUt,  can  be  expected  to  record  every 
event  that  occurs  within  the  period  of  which  he  writes :  besides,  his  silence 
rnay  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  "  Josephus  wasa  firm  Jew,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  a  particular  reason  for  his  passins  over  this  event;  because 
he  could  not  mention  U,  without  giving  the  Christian  cause  a  very  great 
advantage.  To  write,  that  Herod,  at  the  latter  end  of  bis  reign,  had  put  to 
death  ail  the  infitntsat  Bethlehem,  under  two  years  of  age,  on  occasion  of  a 
report  that  the  king  of  the  Jews  had  been  lately  bom  there,  would  have  great- 
ly gratified  the  Christians,  whom  Josephus  hate<l ;  since  it  was  well  known 
that,  about  thirty  years  after  the  slaughter,  and  the  latter  end  of  Herod's 
reign,  Jesus  (who  was  said  to  be  bora  at  Bethlehem),  being  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  styled  himself  King  of  the  Jews,  and  did  many  things,  to  say 
no  more  in  proof  of  it"  It  seems  utterly  impossible  that  Josephus  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  event,:  his  silence  was  more  likely  to  have  been, 
in  this  as  in  other  instances,  wilful  and  interested.* 

Sixthly,  Contemporary  historians  do  not  relate  the  same  &cts :  Sueto- 
nius tells  us  many  things  whicli  Tacitus  has  omitted ;  and  Dion  Cassius 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  both. 

Seventhly,  It  Is  unreasonable  to  make  the  silence  of  the  Jewish  historian 
an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writer,  while  there  is  equal  and 
even  superior  reason  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  the  latter. 

Eighthly,  Herod  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  take  such  precautions 
as  he  might  think  necessary  without  being  scrupnloos  concerning  the' 
means. 

Ninthly,  Voltaire,  either  from  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  asserts  that  four- 
teen thousand  children  must  have  tost  their  Hves  In  this  massacre.  If  this 
were  true,  the  silence  of  Josephus  would  indeed  be  a  very  important  ob- 
jectton  to  the  veracity  of  Matthew's  narradve :  and  with  thw  view  Voltaire 
makes  the  assertion,  who  every  where  shows  himself  an  Inveterate  enemy 
of  revealed  and  not  seldom  of  natural  reltgton  also.  But  as  the  children, 
whom  Herod  caused  to  l>e  put  to  death  (probably  by  assassins  whom  he 
kept  in  his  payX  were  only  tnaleo  of  tu>o  yeara  old  and  under^  it  is  obvious, 
according  to  this  statement,  that  more  children  must  have  been  l)oro 
annually  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  than  there  are  either  in  Paris  or 
London.  Further,  as  Bethlehem  was  a  very  small  place,  scarcely  two 
thousand  persons  existed  in  it  ai>d  in  its  dependent  district ;  consequently, 
in  the  massacre,  not  more  than  fifty  at  most  could  be  slain.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Herod  wss,  this  was  so  trifling  an 
act  of  cmelty,  that  it  was  but  of  small  consequence  in  the  history  of  his 
sanguinary  government 


1  Ottius  has  compiled  a  curious  treatise,  entitled  Pratermiaoa  h  Jooepho 
it  is  a  collection  of  sixty-eight  articles,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
Jewish  historian  could  not  be  Ignorant ;  bnt  which  he  chose  to  omit  for  the 
reason  above  assiened.  This  treatise  is  appended  to  Ottius'svery  valuable 
8picil«>cium  aive  Excerpta  ex  Flavio  JosepKo.  pp.  527—612. 

•  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  y.  sect  4.  (Warburton's  Worirs,  vol, 
y.  pp.  126— 128.)  The  bishop  has  given  several  instances  st  length,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  insert,  see  pp.  130—132. 

■  Bee  the  passages  hi  Lardners  Works,  voL  viH.  p.  21.  Svo.  or  voL  Iv. 
p.  122.  4to. 

•  Macrob.  flatura.  lib.  II.  c.  4.  The  emperor,  according  to  this  writer, 
seems  to  hsve  played  upon  the  Oroek  words  vov  a  hog,  and  vtov  a  ton :  the 
point  of  the  saying  perhaps  consists  In  this,  that  Herod,  professing  Juda- 
ism, was  by  his  religion  prohibited  from  killing  swine,  or  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  their  flesh :  and,  therefore,  that  bis  hog  would  have  been  safe 
where  his  eon  lost  his  life.  Macrobius,  with  singular  propriety,  sUtes  this 
massacre  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Syria,  because  Judasa  was  at  that 
time  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  Gilpin  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt  ii.  16. 
The  massacre  or  the  infsnU  Is  Hkewise  noticed  In  a  rabbinical  work  called 
Toldoth  Jeshu,  In  the  following  passage :  "  And  the  khig  gave  orders  for 
putting  to  death  every  tafiuit  to  be  found  In  Bethlehem ;  and  the  king's 
messengers  killed  every  infant  according  to  the  royal  order."  Dr.  l>. 
ShaTpe*s  First  Defence  of  Christianity,  Ac.  p.  4a 

•  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  voL  i.  pp.  77, 7a 


Laetly,  As  the  male  inlhnts  that  were  to  be  sUn  could  eaaOy  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  public  tables  of  birth  or  geneatofies,  that  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  reputed  parents  of  ouridaviour  flaeing  into  Egypt  rather 
than  into  any  city  of  Judsa." 

Any  of  these  arguments  would  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
evangelist's  narrative ;  but,  altogether,  they  form  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, abundantly  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  negative  evidence 
attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Josephus. 

7.  Luke  ii.  2.  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  historical  fact,  Batur- 
ninus  and  Volumnius  being  at  that  time  the  Roman  presidents 
of  Syria,  and  Cyrenius  not  being  governor  of  that  province  until 
eleven  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A  slight  attention  to  the  situation  of  Judoa  at  that  tbne,  and  a  more  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  passage  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  English  version, 
will  easily  reconcile  the  seeming  difference  between  the  sacred  historian 
and  Josephus. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Herod  the  Great  (who  held  his  kingdom 
by  a  grant  from  Mark  Antony  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  Augustus),  havlAg  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
to  whom  his  conduct  had  been  misrepresented,  Augustus  issued  a  decree 
reducing  Judaea  to  a  Roman  province,  and  commanding  an  enrolment,  oi 
register,  to  be  made  of  every  person's  estate,  dignity,  age,  employment, 
and  office.  The  making  of  this  enrolment  was  confided  to  Cvrenius  or 
Quirinlus,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  collector  of  the  imperial  revenue ; 
but  Herod  having  sent  his  trusty  minister,  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  to  Rome, 
the  latter  found  means  to  undeceive  the  emperor,  and  soften  his  anger,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  actual  operation  of  the  decree  was  suspended. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  however,  It  was  carried  into  effect,  on  the  depo- 
sition and  banishment  of  Archelaus  (Herod's  son  and  successor),  for  mal- 
administration, by  Augustus,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Jews;  who,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  or  the  Herodian  family,  requested  that  Judaea  might  be  made 
a  Roman  province.  Cyrenius  was  now  sent  as  president  of  Syria,  with  an 
armed  force,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  to  complete  the 
census,  to  which  the  Jevrish  people  submitted.  It  was  this  estabUshment 
of  the  assessment  or  taxing  imder  Cvrenius  which  was  necessary  to  com- 


before  our  Saviour's  birth,  "that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  (J&ear  Au- 
guetue,  that  all  the  UnuP*  (of  Judaea,  Galilee,  Idumca,  Ac.  imder  Herod's 
dominion]  "should  he  enrolled!  preparatory  to  a  census  or  taxing  ("  The 
taxing  itself  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Svria:)"* 
And  all  went  to  be  enrottedf  every  one  to  his  own  city.  (Luke  ii.  1—3.) 

By  the  preceding  construction,  supported  by  the  emendation 
in  the  note,  the  evangelist  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  varying 
accounts  of  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  and  an  his- 
torical difficulty  is  solved,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
irreconcilable.^ 

Two  other  solutions  have  been  offered,  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed  on  account  of  their  ingenuity. 

(1.)  The  first  Is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  Becretsrv  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  learned  translator  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
from  the  Greek.  He  renders  Luke  11.  1,2.  In  the  following  manner:— 
Now  it  happened  in  those  davs  that  an  edict  came  forth  from  Cssar  Augus- 
tus that  tnis  wiiole  Inhabited  land  should  be  enrolled.  This  was  the  first 
enrolment ;  it  was  made  when  Cyrenius  wasgovemor  qf  Syria."  In  a 
note  on  the  passage  In  question,  he  observes,  "  There  were  two  enrolments, 


■  Lardner's  CredlblHty,  part  I.  book  II.  ch.  ii.  sect  L  (Works,  yoL  i.  pp. 
329  338. 8vo.  or  pp.  180— ido.  4to.)  Volborth  Causa  cur  Josephus  cadem 
puerontm  Bethlemeticorum.  MatL  ii.  16.  narratam  silentio  pratfrierit,  4io. 
Gottingen,  1788,  as  analyzed  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  617. 
Schulzli  Archasologla  Hebralca.  pp.  62,  63.  Colonla,  La  Religion  Chre- 
tl^nne  autorisee  par  le  Temoignsge  des  Anciens  Auteurs  PaJiens,  pp. 
117,  iia 

1  Kwty fm^tT%mi   mw  OIKOTMHNHN,   Luke  11.  1.     That  OIKOTMHKHN 

signifies  tne  land  of  Jndea,  and  not  the  whole  Roman  empire,  see  Vol.  II. 
p.  13.  ^ 

•  (AwT^  q  mtr9yp0if  Wfrnrn  i^ivire  q^i/coMoerro;  tnf  Tvpimf  Ku^^rtev.     In 

all  the  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament  the  first  word  in  this  verse  is 
aspirated  avrii,  this,  as  if  it  were  the  feminine  of  ivro;.  "  But  this,"  says 
Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  above  elucidation,  "  materiaCly 
Injures  the  sense,  as  If  the  enrolment  decreed  in  the  first  yerse  wss  the 
same  as  this  taxing  in  the  second :  whereas  there  was  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  the  two.  But  In  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  written  m 
uncials  or  in  capitals,  without  points  or  accents,  the  word  is  smbiauous, 
and  may  also  be  unasplrated  avth,  self,  the  feminine  of  «vtcc  ;  and  both 
occur  together  In  this  same  chapter,  where  the  evangelist,  speaking  of 
Anna  the  prophetess,  says,  ««•  •i>-rn,  mum  tn  mf»  iw^rrmTa',  'And  this 
woman]  coming  in  at  the  instant  itself, '  or  at  '  the  selfsame  hour, '  dtc.  The 
ordinal  jrp^n,  first,  Is  here  understood  adverbially  (see  Bishop  Middleton 
on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.304,  306.),  and  connected  with  the  verb  lytrtTo, 
'  was  made,*  or  '  took  efftet,*  signi^ing  that  the  taxing  itself^rsf  took  effect, 
or  wss  carried  Into  execution,  under  the  presidency  of  Cyrenius  or  Quiri- 
nlus:  which  had  been  suspended  from  the  time  of  his  procuratorshlp." 
Dr.  Halea's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  11.  pp.  706—710. 

•  Dr.  Campbell  (Translation  of  the  Four  (iospels,  vol.11,  pp.  140.42^-425.) 
rer  "  7~  Inke  ii.  2.  in  the  following  manner  :>-"7%ts^r*t  register  took 
eff'^  I  'L^U'  It  f  yrenlus  was  president  of  Syria."  But,  as  we  have  seen  in 
thi"^  pri'-i  i^.liiij!  note  thatirpaT^  Is  here  used  adverbially,  this  version  will  not 
hoM  g^>t*.l  h\  confirmation  of  his  rendering  lytviro  "took  effect"  (which 
is  od^iptpri  },^  Dr.  HalesX  Campbell  refers  to  Matt  v.  la  vi.  10.  xviH.  19. 
xxit.  4l  end  1  Cor.  xv.  64.  Dr.  Lardner  has  proposed  another  solution  of 
the  fthov*»  dUVerence  (Credibility,  part  I.  book  II.  ch.  I.  Works,  vol  I.  pp. 
24&-3^.  »vo.  or  pp.  136—179.  ito.\  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  because 
it  hu  hfen  ailopted  bv  Archdeacon  Paley.  (Evidences,  vol.  11.  pp.  177,  178.) 
It  iff  aa  falln^Tfl :— "  7!fti#  wtis  the  first  enrolmerU  of  Cjfrenius  governor  of 
Sysi'K  Ttiii  k^,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  and  best  Icnown 
aiTi'Eif  i\"'  .T'Mvs  by  that  title ;"  which  title,  belonging  to  !im  at  the  dme  of 
writ  hi  ^  iff  f  ft'^count,  was  naturally  subjoined  to  his  name,  although  acquir- 
ed aOrr  thFH  trinsaction  which  the  account  describes.  A  shnllar  sohition 
Is  fivpn  by  Alber.  Hermeneut  Nov.  Test.  tooL  ii.  pp.  309,  310«  and  ia 
Pritit  Imrod  in  Nov.  Test  p.  437. 
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the  first  merely  Ibr  the  purpose  otnumberSngr  the  Inhabitants,  and  the 
second  for  assessing  ibem.  The  first  here  spoken  of  was  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  whan  Cyreuius  was  deputy-governor  of  Syria.  It  was 
done  according  to  communities  and  families  ;  and  atl  were  obliged  to  re- 

f>uir  to  llieir  respective  cities  or  towns  to  be  enrolled  in  their  several  fami- 
ies,  according  to  their  genealogies.  The  second,  which  was  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  was  for  the  salce  of  aaseasmenty  and  was  made  indiscrimi- 
Dately.  This  was  the  enrolment  which  otfended  the  Jews,  and  excited 
tiiumlts  and  insurrections,  and  brought  on  the  war  which  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  utter  dispefsion  of  the  Jews."  From 
the  rendering,  thus  supported,  the  praise  of  learning  and  inf^enuity  must 
not  be  wiihijeld.  Mr.  Thompson  evi<iemly  considers  the  word  »!,  which 
all  other  translators  consider  as  an  indefinite  article  prefixed  to  »voyp»^ti 
(.enrolment),  as  the  third  person  siscular  of  trv,  the  imperfect  tense  in  the 
indicative  mode  of  the  verb  it^<,  /  am.  It  is  well  known  that  profane 
writers  use  ^  or  «iv  indifferently  as  the  third  person  singular;  and  if  we 
could  find  a  single  parallel  construction  in  the  New  Testament,  we  should 
unauentionably  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  T.'s  rendering. 

(2.)  The  other  solution  is  that  offered  by  the  learned  editor  of  Calmet's 
pictionary ;  who  conjectures,  that  for  the  purposes  of  enrolment,  Cyre- 
nius,  though  not  probably  governor  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth, 
might  be  associated  with  Saturninus ;  or,  though  now  sent  into  Syria  as  an 
extraordinary  officer,  yet  being  aflerwards  governor  of  Syria,  he  might  be 
callpd  governor  of  Syria,  as  we  call  an  officer  during  his  life  by  the  title 
he  has  borne,  eveir  after  he  has  given  up  his  commiiision.  On  a  medal  of 
Antioch  appear  the  names  of  ^turninus  and  Volumnius,  who  were  the 
emperor's  chief  ofilicers  in  Syria.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Vo- 
lumnius was  the  colleague  of  Saturninus  in  the  government  of  Syria,  and 
procurator  of  the  province ;  and  that  while  Saturninus  kept  his  court  at 
Antioch,  where  he  remained  stationary,  his  associate  Volumnius  was  en- 
gased  in  otiier  districts  of  the  province  as  circuuistances  required.  What 
we  suppose  of  Volumnius  we  may  also  suppose  of  Cyrenlus,  who,  after 
him,  helfi  the  same  office.  Thus,  the  medal  vindicates  Josephus,  who  de- 
scribed Siitnrniiius  and  Volumnius  as  governors  of  Syria;  and  it  may  jus- 
tify both  Saint  Luke  and  Tertullian,  of  whom  the  former  affirmed  that 
Cyreniu''.  and  the  latter  that  Saturninus,  executed  the  enrolment.  It  may 
also  justify  the  evangelist,  whose  wotds  the  editor  of  Calmet  thinks  may 
be  thus  understood:— "This  was  the  fin?t  enrolment  of  Cyrenius,  he  be- 
ing then  governor  of  Syria  associated  with  Saturninus :  and  it  should  be 
disiinguished  flrqm  that  which  he  made  eleven  years  after,  when  he  was 
the  Chief,  the  presidential  governor  of  the  same  province."^ 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  the  preceding  solutions  he  may 
prefer:  either  of  them  afibrds  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
teeming'  contradiction  between  the  evangelist  and  Josephus, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Hales 
presents  the  most  satisfactoiy  elucidation. 

8.  In  Luke  iii.  19.  Herod  the  tetrarch  is  said  to  ha^e  heen 
reproved  by  John  the  Baptist  for  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip*9 
wife,  whom  he  had  forcibly  taken  away  from  her  husband,  and 
married. 


Now  this  Is  irreconcilable  with  pro&ne  history,  which  asserts  his 
brother's  name  to  have  been  Herod.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
of  Ph/'/ip  iias  crept  mfo  the  text  through  the  copyist's  negligence,  and 
oiiuht  to  be  omitted :  Griesbach  has  omitted  it  in  his  text,  but  has  inseried 
the  word  ^txin-^ev  in  the  margin,  with  the  mark  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

9.  Acts  ▼.  36.  For  before  these  dayt  rose  up  Theiidat^  &c 
Josephus's  account  of  Theudas  (Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  6.  §  1.^  referred 
to  a  transaction  that  occurred  seven  yeuta  after  Gramaliel  s  speech, 
of  which  this  text  is  a  part 

-  The  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  probability  that  there  might  be  two 
impostors  of  the  .same  name ;  for  there  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of 
Simon  within  forty  years,  and  three  of  Judtu  within  ten  years,  all  of  whom 
were  leaders  of  insurrections.* 


SECTION  VIII. 

ALLEGED   CONTRADICTIONS    TO   PHIL080PBT    AND   THK   NATURE 
OF   THINGS. 

The  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  of  fact,  which  are 
aaterted  (thotigh  without  any  proof  whatever)  to  be  contra- 
dictory to  philosophy  and  to  the  nature  of  things.  A  little 
consideration,  however,  will  reconcile  these  alleged  repug- 
nances ;  for  it  has  been  well  observed  by  dilTerent  writers, 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
written  with  the  design  of  teaching  us  natural  philosophy, 
but  to  make  known  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man,  and  to 
teach  us  our  duties  and  obligations  to  our  great  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  Therefore  the  sacred  penman  might  make  use  of 
popular  expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  neither  affirming 
nor  denyinff  their  philosophical  truth.  All  proverJ)ial  sayings 
and  metaphorical  expressions  introduced  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion or  ornament  must  be  taken  from  received  notions ;  but 
they  are  not,  thenfart^  asserted  in  the  philosophical  sense  by 
him  who  uses  them,  any  more  than  the  historical  truth  of 
parables  and  similitudes  is  supposed  to  be  asserted.  Further, 
to  have  employed  philosophical  terms  and  notions  only,  and 

«  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  article  Cyrenius.  Fragments  fitunplementary 
to  Cahnet,  No.  cxxlii.  p.  3/.  Geographical  Index  and  Sacred  Geography, 
by  the  satne  editor,  voce  Antioch. 

9  Dr.  I.ardner  has  culiecied  the  passages  in  question  relative  to  these 
Impostors.  Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  4(»— 413.  See  also  Paley's  Evidences,  voL  U. 
pp.  179-181. 


to  have  rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men  conoerping  all 
the  phenomena  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scripturesy 
would  have  required  a  large  system  of  philosophy,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  Scriptures  a  book  unfit  tor  ordinary 
capacities,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed. If,  indeed,  revelation  had  introduced  an^  the  best 
founded  system  of  modem  physics,  or  if  the  Almighty  Cre- 
ator had  been  pleased  to  disclose  the  councils  themselves  of 
his  infinite  wisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  1 
Philosophy  would  immediately  have  become  matter  of  faith, 
and  disoefief  of  any  part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.  How 
many  iiifidels  would  this  or  that  man^s  fanciful  hypothesis 
concerning  the  appearances  of  things  have  calleo  forth! 
Besides,  it  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehicle  for  a 
refined  system  of  natural  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  natoie 
would  have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as 
miracles  do ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  sur- 
prises men,  unacquainted  with  philosophy,  Uian  philosoohical 
discoveries.  How  incredible  do  the  motion  of  the  earui  and 
the  rest  of  the  sun  appear  to  all  but  philosophers,  who  are 
now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  phenomena,  while 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much  in  use  with 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  tlie  earth's  motion  as  with 
others !  In  fact,  if  we  would  be  understood,  we  must  continue 
to  make  use  of  this  expression ;  but  excepting  this  one  in- 
stance, which  is  and  ever  will  be  in  use,  according  to  the  tuI- 
gar  conceptions  of  all  nations  and  languages  (notwithstanding 
any  philosophical  discoveries  to  the  contrary),  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  present 
notions  of  philosophy.  The  discoveries  both  in  chemistry 
and  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  natural  history,  which  have 
been  made  in  later  times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  coo- 
firm  and  elucidate  the  Sacred  Writings.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  the  preceding  observations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  has  been  a  more 
favourite  subject  of  cavil  with  modem  objectors,  than  the  account 
of  the  creation^  related  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  Fotmding  their  cavils  upon  translations,  instead  of 
consulting  the  original  Hebrew  (which  their  ignorance  com- 
pletely disqualified  them  from  doing),  they  have  pretended  that 
the  Mosaic  narrative  is  alike  inconsistent  with  reason  and  with 
tme  philosophy.  If,  however,  these  writers  had  impartially  con- 
sidered the  modem  discoveries  in  philosophy,  they  would  have 
found  nothing  to  contradict,  but  on  the  contrary  much — very 
much — to  conilrra  the  relation  of  Moses. 

"The  structure  of  the  eartf^"  says  one  of  the  moat  profoond  geokiiEista 
and  practical  philosophers  or  the  present  day,«  and  "  the  mode  of  disui- 
bution  or  extraneous  fossils  or  petrifactions,  are  so  many  direct  evidencea 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  ;  and 
they  might  be  used  as  proofs  of  its  author  having  been  inspired ;  because 
the  mincralo'ical  facts  discovered  by  modern  natuialiets  were  unknown  to 
the  sacred  historian.  Even  the  periods  of  lime,  the  six  days  of  the  Moaaie 
description,  are  not  inconsistent  with  our  theories  of  the  earth."  Nor  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  all  contradictry  to  the  Mocaic 
history.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  objected  that  the  historian 
talks  of  light  before  there  was  any  such  thing  aa  the  mm,  and  calls  the 
moon  a  great  light,  when  every  one  knows  it  to  be  an  opaque  body.  But 
Moses  seems  to  have  known  what  philosophy  did  not  till  very  lately  di»> 
cover,  that  the  sun  is  not  the  original  murce  of  li^ht,  and,  thereforep  he 
does  not  call  cither  the  sun  or  the  oKion  a  great  light,  though  he  repre- 
sents them  both  ss  great  luTm'nariea  or  lighhbedren.  Had  these  objec- 
tors looked  into  a  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  Bible,  they  would  have  found 
that  the  word,  which  in  Oen.  i.  3.  our  translators  have  properly  rendered 
light,  is  different  from  thai  which  in  the  fourteenth  verae  they  have  impro- 
perly rendered  light  also.  In  the  third  verae  the  original  vrord  ia  "^W 
(aur) ;  the  Greek,  ^n; ;  and  the  Vulgate  Latin,  lus;  in  the  fourteenth  verae 
the  corresponding  words  are  n">W>  {marOy  ♦-rnrfit,  and  tmmnaria 
Each  of  the  former  set  of  words  mesns  that  subtile,  elastic  matter,  to 
which  in  English  we  give  the  name  of  light ;  each  of  the  latter,  the  inatru- 
ment#,  or  meana,  by  which  light  ia  transmitted  to  men.  But  surely  the 
moon  is  as  much  sn  instrument  of  this  kind,  as  the  r^ertbr  placed  behind 
the  lamp  of  a  light- house,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  mariner 
at  sea  the  light  of  that  lamp,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  laud.  Though  the  moon  is  not  a  light  in  itseli; 
yet  is  that  planet  a  light  In  its  effects,  as  it  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
us.  And  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  wiih  great  propriety  called  great,-^ 
not  aa  being  absolutely  greater  than  all  other  stars  snd  planets,  but  Becanse 
they  appear  greater  to  us,  and  are  of  greater  use  and  eonaequence  to  thw 
world.  And  now,  after  all  our  improvements  in  philosophy  and  astrooo- 
my,  we  still  speak  of  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  of  the  sun's  motion, 
rising  and  setting.  And  the  men,  who  in  a  moral,  theological,  or  htsioricaj 
discourse,  shouM  use  a  different  language,  would  only  render  himaelf 
ridiculous.  ^  , 

In  Uke  manner,  had  these  objectors  referred  to  the  original  Hebrew  of 
Gen.  i.  6,  7,  a  (which  in  our  English  authorized  version,  as  well  as  in  other 
modern  versions,  Is  erroneously  rendered/rmamsn/,  after  the  Septnsgint 
and  Vulgate  Latin  version),  they  would  have  rendered  it  erpanse ;  and 
they  might  have  known,  that  It  meant  the  air  Dr  atmosphere  around  us,  in 
which  buda  fly  and  ctouds  are  formed,  and  that  It  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  a  aolid  firmament ;  though  awch  an  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  who,  with  all  their  boasted  wisdom,  were 

a  Profeaaor  Jameaon.  in  p.  v.  of  his  Preface  to  Mr.  Kerr's  tnnalatian  of 
M.  Cuvier's  Eaaay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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nearlj  m  icnorant  of  the  worki  aa  thej  wem  of  the  nature  of  God.  And 
does  not  thU  circumambient  air  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters,  the 
waters  of  the  sea  from  the  waters  which  float  above  us  in  clouds  and 
vapoursi  f\tr  there  is  a  multitude  qf  waters  in  thf:  heavcru,  and  He 
catiseth  the  tapoura  to  ascend  from  the  ends  qf  the  earth.  (Jer.  x.  13.) 

Once  more,  Mones  represenu  the  earth  at  first  m  a  state  of  fluidity. 
The  spirit  of  Godj  says  he,  moved  upon  the  face  (or  sur&ce>  of  the  toatere. 
<Gen.  i.  2.)  The  apostle  Peter  also  speaks  of  the  earth  as  beiag  formed 
out  of  a  fluid.  The  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  (more  correctly,  con- 
sisting of  water  *•'  vi^rtg  rvfif^o-*)  and  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  The 
aaine  tradition  reached  also  some  of  the  ancient  heatben  philosophers: 
and  Thales,  in  partic.iilar,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  and  the  wisest  or 
them  all,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  said  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  water.i 
Others  after  him  Uughi  the  same  doctrine  ;•  and  is  it  in  the  least  degree 
contradicted  or  disproved  by  modem  discoveries  1  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  more  and  more  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  them  1  It  is  well  known 
that  if  a  soft  or  elastic  globular  body  be  rapidly  whirled  round  on  its  axis, 
the  parts  of  the  poles  will  be  flattened,  and  the  parts  on  the  equator,  mid- 
way betWQsn  the  north  and  south  poles,  will  be  raised  up.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  shape  of  our  earth ;  it  has  the  fij^ure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a 
figure  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  ofan  orange.  Now,  it  the  earth 
was  ever  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  its  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessa- 
rily induce  such  a  figure,  because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  neces- 
mrily  be  near  the  equatorial  parts,  and,  consequently,  there  the  fluid  must 
rise  and  swell  most  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  the 
earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  raised  at  the  equator  ;>  and  thus  do  the 
Scriptures  and  philosophy  agree  together  and  confirm  each  other.  The 
Scriptures  assert  that  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fluidity ;  and  philosophy 
evinces  that  it  must  have  been  in  such  a  state  from  its  very  figure. 

The  account  of  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  26, 27.)  has  been  ridiculed 
bv  all  opposers  of  revelation ;  but  can  they  furnish  us  with  one  more 
likely  to  be  the  true  one  1  Reason  will  tell  us  no  better  than  history  or 
tradition  does,  how  man  came  into  the  world.  This,  therefore,  is  a  subject 
of  divine  revelation,  and  until  the  objectors  to  revelation  can  give  us  a  bet- 
ter account,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  every  klea  which  right  reason  leaches  us  to  entertain  of  the 
creation  of  num. 

Lastly,  objectors  to  the  Scriptures  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ex- 
pression in  Gen.  ii.  3.  Ood  rested  the  seventh  day  from  ail  his  work,  as  if  it 
were  alone  sufllcient  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  But 
no  one,  who  impartially  considers  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the 
creation,  that  God  is  represented  as  having  only  spoken  and  It  was  done, 
can  reasonably  imagine,  that  the  Almighty  was  tired  with  labour,  as  if  he 
had  moulded  every  thing  with  his  hands,  and  that  on  the  seventh  day  he 
lay  or  sat  down  for  rest.  Hast  thou  not  known^  says  the  Hebrew  prophet 
Isaiah,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlaating  Ood,  the  Creator  qf  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  7  (Isa.  xl.  28.) 

The  objections  drawn  by  infidel  writers  from  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative of  the  deluge  have  already  been  noticed  in  pp.  72.  75,  76. 
aupra. 

2.  The  declaration  of  Moses  in  Dent  L  10.  that  God  had  mul- 
tiplied the  Israelites  as  the  start  of  heaven  for  multitude,  has 
been  ridiculed  because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  **  the 
number  of  the  stars  is  infinite." 

Let  us,  however,  consider  this  subject.  How  many  in  number  are  the  stars 
'Which  app<^ar  to  the  naked  eye  1  Foi  it  is  that  which  appears  to  the  naked 
eve,  which  is  to  govern  us  in  replying  to  this  objection :  for  God  brought 
Abrahamforth  abroad,— l\v^  is,  out  of  doors,  and  bade  him  look  towards 
heaven  (CTen.  xv.  5.X  not  with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Now, 
let  the  objector  go  forth  into  the  open  air,  and  look  up  in  the  brightest  and 
most  favourable  night,  and  count  the  stars.  Not  more  than  3010  stars  can 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ; 
but  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  Israelites,  independently  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  more  than  six  hundred  thousand.  Suppose,  however,  we  even 
allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made  by  Sir  wra.  Ilerachel  and  others 
with  telescopes,  which  have  magnified  between  ihiriy-five  and  thiriv-six 
thousand  times,  that  there  may  he  seventy-five  millions  of  stars  visible  by 
the  aid  of  such  instruments,  which  is  the  highest  calculation  ever  made ; 
yet  still  the  divine  word  stands  literally  true.  Matthew  says  (i.  17.)  that  the 
generations  from  Abraham  to  Christ  were  forty-two.  Now  we  find  at  the 
second  census,  that  the  fighting  men  among  the  Hebrews  amounted  to 
6(X),000 ;  and  the  Israelites,  who  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  people, 
have  so  multiplied  that,  if  the  aggregate  number  of  them  who  have  ever 
lived,  could  be  asceriained,  it  would  be  found  &r  to  exceed  the  number  of 
all  the  fixed  stars  taken  together. « 

3.  The  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Num.  xxiL  28.)  has  been  a 
standing  jest  to  infidels  in  almost  eveiy  age. 

If  the  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth,  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet, 
we  might  well  be  astonished.  Maimonides  and  others  have  imairined  that 
the  matter  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  But  it  Is  evident,  from  I  he  whole 
tenor  of  the  narration,  as  well  as  firom  the  declaration  of  an  inspired 
writer  (2  Pet.  ti.  14—16.),  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  literal  narrative  of 
a  real  transaction.  The  ass,  it  has  been  observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such 
and  such  sounds,  probablv  as  uarrots  do,  without  understanding  them : 
and,  whatever,  may  be  said  of  tne  construction  of  the  ass's  mouth,  and  of 
the  tongue  and  iaws  being  so  formed  as  to  be  unfit  for  speaking,  yet  an 
adequate  cause  la  assigned  for  this  wonderful  eflTect ;  for  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass.  The  miracle  was  by  no 
means  needless  or  superfluous:  it  was  very  proper  to  convince  Balaam, 
that  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  God's  direction,  and  that  the  same 
divine  power,  which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to  speak  contrary  to  Its  nature, 

1  Thales  enim  Milesius,  qui  primus  de  talibns  rebus  quaesivlt,  aqiiam 
dixit  esse  initium  rerum.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib  i.  c.  10-  Edit 
Davisii. 

•  The  reader  will  find  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  above  alluded 
to,  in  the  notes  to  Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  1.  c.  16. 

•  This  was  first  conjectured  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  confirmed  by  M. 
Cassini  and  others,  who  measured  several  degrees  of  latitude  at  the  equa- 
tor and  at  the  nprth  pole  ;  and  found  that  the  difference  perfectly  justified 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjecture,  and,  consequently,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
(he  Mosaic  narrative.  The  result  of  the  experiments,  instituted  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  proved,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  e^puUor  is 
greater  by  more  than  twenty-three  miles  than  it  Is  at  tho  poles. 

4  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Deut.  1.  10. 


could  make  him  in  like  manner  utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  incltantioa 
The  feet  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extraordinary  operation ;  for. 
all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  properly  attested. 
The  giving  of  articulation  to  a  brute  Is  no  more  to  the  Ueity  than  the 
making  of  the  blind  to  see.  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  reputed  baseneM 
of  the  instrument,  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely 
to  this,  that  (as  the  apostle  observes  on  another  occasion)  Ood  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  There 
was,  therefore,  a  fitness  in  the  instrument  used :  for,  the  more  vile  the 
means  were,  the  fitter  they  were  to  confound  the  unrighteous  prophet 

4.  It  has-been  afiSrmed  that  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still,  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  12.,  is  con- 
trary to  philosophy. 

"Ii  is  pitiful  to  say  that  the  sun  could  not  stand  still  because  it  does  not 
move:  for  the  history  speaks  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  wan 
intended  to  record  simply  the  appearance  to  the  eve,  to  which  the  language 
of  men,  whether  philosophers  or  peasants,  is  still  conformed  in  common 
conversation.  Whether  the  effect  was  produced  by  a  supernatural  refrac- 
tion, or  whether  the  motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  was  suspended,  we 
do  not  possess  the  means  of  determining."*  In  either  case  there  was  a 
miracle  ;  and  as  a  miracle  the  sacred  historian  expresslr  relates  this  event. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  account  for  it  on  philosopnical  principles.* 

The  object  of  this  miracle  was  of  the  most  important  and  impressive 
nature.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  gods  of  the  idolatrous 
heathen  nations,  were  commanded  to  yield  miraculous  obedience  to  the 
chief  servant  of  the  true  God ;  and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  more  ef- 
fectual conquest  of  their  own  worshippers.  It  was  a  miracle  of  the  same 
description  as  those  which  had  been  wrought  in  Egypt.  With  respect  to 
the  objections  to  the  probability  of  this  miracle,  which  originate  in  a  con- 
sideraiion  of  its  supposed  consequences,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Bishop 
Watson,  that  "  the  machine  of  the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  God:  he  can 
stop  the  motion  of  anv  part  or  of  the  whole,  with  less  trouble  than  either 
of  us  can  stop  a  watch  f"  How  absard  then,  are  the  reasonings  of  those 
men  who  believe  in  the  existence  or  an  omnipotent  God,  yet  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  other  ways,  than  those  which 
are  knovm  to  their  limited  experience  .'^ 

5.  The  beautiful  poetical  passage  in  Judges  t.  20.  has  been 
stigmatized  as  a  **  species  of  Jewii«h  rant  and  hyperbole." 

A  tempest  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  face  discomfited  them ;  and  the 
torrent  Kishon  was  so  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  (which  common  opi- 
nion ascribed  to  the  planets),  as  to  sweep  away  the  greater  part  of  Sisera's 
army  in  their  precipitate  flight.  Hence  the  poetess  calls  it  the  first  or  the 
prince  of  torrents.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  poetical,  notwithstanding 
the  censure  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  whose  cavils  are  chararterized 
not  more  by  want  of  taste,  than  by  wilful  ignorance  and  malignity  of  dis- 
position. 

6.  It  is  said  that  such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  as  are  stated  to 
have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
supported  there,  viz.  a  million  and  a  half  of  fighting  men.  (2 
Sam.  xziv.  9.    I  Chron.  xxi.  6.) 

To  this  it  is  to  be  answered,  that  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  numbers 
(which  probably  are  incorrect,  as  the  Syriao  version  reads  eight  hundred 
thousand  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.),  this  vast  population  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  t-oil.  Another  solution  of 
this  apparent  contradiction  has  been  offered  by  a  late  writer,"  which  is 
both  ingenious  and  probable.  "  It  appears,'*  he  observes,  '*  from  Chronicles, 
that  there  wore  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who  commanded  monthly, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  guard  near  the  kind's  person,  each  having 
a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which  jointly 
forme^l  a  grand  army  of  two  hundred  and  eichty  thousand :  and,  as  a  sepa^ 
rate  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  naturally  attended  on  the  twelve  princes 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter,  the  whole  will  be 
three  hundred  thousand;  which  is  the  difference  between  the  two  last  ac- 
counts of  eight  hundred  thousand  and  of  one  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand.* Whence  may  be  deduced  this  natural  solution  as  to  the  number  of 
Israel  As  to  the  men  of  Israel,  the  author  of  Samuel  does  not  take  notice 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand,  because  they  were  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  king  as  a  standing  army,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  need  to  num- 
ber them :  but  the  author  of  Chroiricles  joins  them  to  the  rest,  saying  ex- 
pressly, "yinr*  Vd,  'all  those  of  Isniel  were  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand;'  whereas  the  author  of  Samuel,  who  reckons  only  the  eight 
hundred  thousand,  does  not  say  Sm^V^  Ss,  'all  those  of  Israel,'  but  barely 
'yme^^  'nni  'and  Israel  were,'  Sec.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  exclu- 
sively of  the  troops  before  mentioned,  there  was  an  army  of  observation 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Philistines'  country,  composed  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  as  appears  by  2  Sam.  vi.  1. ;  which,  it  seems,  were  included  in  the 
number  of  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  Judah,  by  the  author 
of  Samuel :  but  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand,  gives  the  number  of  that  tribe  exclusively  of  those 
thirty  thousand  men,  because  they  were  not  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah :  and 
therefore  he  does  not  say,  mvi^  ^3  '  all  those  of  Judah,'  as  he  had  said 
SlfW^  Sa  'an  those  of  Israel,'  but  only  mw  'and  those  of  Judah.'  Thus 
both  accounts  msy  be  reconciled,  by  only  having  recourse  to  other  parts 
of  Scripture  treating  on  the  same  subject ;  which  will  ever  be  found  the 
best  method  of  explaining  difficult  passages." 

•  An  ingenious  French  philosopher,  who  haa  consecrated  bis  geological 
res'^rc hrs  to  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  sacred  volume,  has  en- 
deM^i  iji  <l  !<  1  Vi  that  Ihe  double  day  in  Palestine,  caused  by  the  miracle 
rel  'i<  '1  ifi  I"  h  V .  must  have  produced  a  double  night  in  Europe.  He  con- 
std<  f.^  ilr.if  iln  i1  .iible  night,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  I '>]ii[ic£^ted  with  the  birth  of  Hercules,  was  identical  with  this  miracle, 
whi.  h  m  ihua  cclLntcrally  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  profane 
wri«.  r^i     Chflubaril,  Elemens  de  G^ologie,  pp.  321—32?'.    Paris.  IfiSS,  8vo. 

•  Dr.  I>lf  k's  l>f  tures  on  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  The  reader,  who  is 
deBJTDus  of  rc>adjns  the  different  opinions  of  learned  men  on  the  subject 
of  lliid  miracle^  ts  referred  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Josh.  x.  12.  (Comment, 
on  the  Wihltn,  voT.  i\  and  to  an  original  and  elaborate  note  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  IM^  smtm  passage. 

t  Touii»enfP»  Arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament,  voL  i.  p.  MS.  note. 

•  TtiD  L'ditor  of  Lho  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dicttonary  of  the  Bible. 
See  FragiJicmB,  Mr>.  xxxvii.  pp.  €8^  63. 

•  Vide  AUcbotUolam,  p.  18. 
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7.  The  Dimiber  of  cattle  wqiliced  at  the  dedieetioii  of  Solo- 
moo's  temple,  has  been  objected  to  aa  incredible,  Yiz.  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  two-and-twenty  thousand  oxen. 
(1  Kings  yiiL  63.) 

To  thl«  ft  may  be  replied,  Jfr«l,  that  all  iheM  w«n  not  oflfered  id  one 
day,  much  leM  on  one  aliar.  This  tolcuiD  ineetinf  coniloued  IburlaeD 
day*,  Tic.  aeven  at  the  feast  of  tabcniaclea,  and  seven  at  the  feast  of  dedi- 
caikm  (1  Kiofs  viii.  63.);  and  because  the  braxeo  alur  was  too  tinle  lo  re- 
ceive the  buriU-oflTfrings,  8uluinon,  by  special  penuission  from  Ood,  k4Mir 
totfiedthe  middlti  of  the  court,  that  is,  ordered  other  alurs  to  be  erected  In 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  wtiich  were  lo  asnre 
mUff  during  that  solemnity,  when  such  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  was  to 
be  offered.  Ami,  «ec<»mt/y,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  were 
some  neighbouring  princes,  who  paid  iSolomon  tbeir  tribute  in  cattle,  and 
who  mlKlit  supply  victims  for  the  extraordinary  sacrlflce  above  referred  to. 
Bee  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  2  Kings  itk.  4. 

The  great  number  of  beasts  daily  required  In  Solomon's  kiteben  (i  Kings 
It.  S3.),  Will  by  no  means  be  found  incredible,  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
accounts  of  toe  daiiv  consumption  of  orients!  courts  in  modem  times,  and 
the  prodigioua  number  of  servants  of  an  Asiatic  pnnce.  Thus,  Tavemier, 
In  his  deacripilon  of  the  sersidio,  said,  that  five  hundred  ahe^p  and  lamim 
were  dstiy  required  for  Uie  persons  beloogmg  to  the  court  of  the  sultan.^ 

8.  It  is  urged  that  the  treasures,  mentionod  in  1  Chron.  zxix. 
4 — ^7.  as  amassed  by  David  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple, 
are  incredible ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  coUeet 
■Qch  a  sum,  which  has  been  computed  by  M.  le  Clerc  at  eight 
hundred  millions  sterling,  and  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the 
gold  of  all  the  princes  now  upon  earth  put  together. 

But  U  Is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  comiption  in  the  nnmber* :  we  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  weights  mentioned,  sa  to  be  able  to  ascer* 
tain  with  precision  the  then  comparative  value  of  the  precfc>us  metals,  nor 


what  resourcea  for  obtaining  them  (now  k>st)  there  were  at  thst  time. 
Besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  talent^  mentioned  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  was  the  Syriac  talent ;  according  to  which  the  amount  collected  by 


«e  above 

, ^ , ^  __  lected  bv 

David  would  be  X7,0B7.79i.«  And  in  an  sge  Uke  that  In  which  David  lived 
when  kings  snd  princes  were  accustomed  to  hoard  up  vast  quantities  of 
gold  sod  silver  (as  the  oriental  monarchs  still  do)  It  is  by  no  means  Impro- 
bable that  David  and  his  princes,  in  their  successful  wars  with  the  PhUis- 
tfcies,  MoabUea,  and  Amalekites,  sad  with  the  kings  of  Zobah,  Syria,  and 
Sdoni,  mlffbt  collect  gold  and  silver  lo  Che  above  amoooL 

9.  The  dreomstanoe  of  Elijah  being  fed  by  ravena  (I  Kings 
XTiL  4.)  has  excited  the  pro&ne  scoA  of  nnbelieveia,  as  an 
incredible  thing ;  and  tbey  have  attempted  to  be  witty  in  their 
inquiries  whence  these  unclean  birds  could  have  procured  food 
for  the  prophet 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  this  miracle,  by  asserting  that  the 
prophet  was  not  fed  by  ravens,  but  by  the  Orbim  or  mhsbitants  of  Orbo. 
a  small  town  In  the  vicinity  of  Bethshan.  But  the  following  arg umenu  will 
show  that  the  received  interpretation  is  correct :— it  is  expressly  said  that 
Elisha  drank  of  (he  brook  Cherith.  (1  Kings  xvil.  6.)  <*Had  strangers 
brought  him  food,  they  might  as  well  have  furnished  him  with  water ;  and 
thus  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him  lo  have  removed  when  the 
brook  was  dried  up.  Again,  Ahab  (who  had  sent  messengers  in  pursuit  of 
the  prophet  among  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  nations)  took  an  oath 
of  them  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  concealment  (1  Kinn 
zvlii.  10.) ;  and  some  one  out  of  a  tribe,  we  may  suppose  it  probable,  would 
bavs  deUvered  him  up.  seeing  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  his  conceal- 
ment, and  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  detection.  If  we  come  lo  verbal 
erkieiam,  we  find  that  the  word  is  precisely  the  nme  with  that  which  Is 
■    rendered  *  raven*  in  Oen.  viU.  7.  when  Noah  sends  a  bird 


out  oftbe  ark."«  The  Almighty,  doubUess.  couU  have  caused  food  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Elijah  In  any  other  way,  but  he  chose  to  send  it  by  these 
rapacious  birds  for  the  greater  illustration  of  his  absolute  command  over 
all  creatures,  and  also  to  give  us  ftiU  evidence  that  he  Is  able  to  succour 
and  preserve,  by  the  most  improbable  means,  all  those  who  put  their  trust 
la  bun.    We  need  go  no  further  to  inquire  whence  the  ravens  bad  this 


food:  it  Is  eooogli  if  wo  beKeve  thst  they  broqgbt  k  to  Bi|nh  ;  for  tlM-n  we 
most  allow,  that  they  acted  by  divine  direction,  and  tbas  Ibe  tboti  vas  of 
God's  provkllng. 

10.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Job  rrvL  7.  and  PnL 
xxiv.  %,  and  dv.  b. 

In  the  ftnu-clted  nasssge.  Job  says  that  God  kangtih  the  emrth  uv-.^ 
nothtng :  and  in  Pssl.  udv.  2.  It  is  said  that  Jehovah  kath/bmnOe^  the  ez.-  k 
upon  the  seas,  a«id  e»tabU*ked  it  upon  the  Jloode ;  and  in  PaaL  riv.  5    -.fj 
he  hafh  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  that  it  ekmUd  not  Ax*  r«-Ko^^  « 
for  ever.    AH  which  expressions  are  phikMophically  correct :  for   :  • 
foundation  of  a  pendofous  globe  cm  be  nothing  but  iti  centre,  upon  « >.  • . 
all  the  parts  lean  and  are  supported  by  it:  and  the  waters  contioualJv  t-  ■*■ 
ing  through  the  bowels  and  concavities  ot  the  earth,  from  tbe  depcli*  «•' :  > 
sea,  by  a  constant  courae  and  circulation,  constitute  an  abyaii  in  tl:.e  :«  «-: 
most  pans  of  the  earth.   AU  the  rivere  run  into  the  sen  ;  yet  the  mea  tt  %  •• 
full:  unto  the  place  from  whence  the  rivere  come,  thither  they  t'T^^k 
again.  (Rccles.  L  7.)    9o  that,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  tbe  '^^rr^ 
queous  globe  Is  said  to  hang  upon  nothing,  and  the  eortb  to  b«  fo-ji.  v  < 
upon  the  sees,  and  established  upon  the  llooida,  and  (PaaL  cjuczvi.  6^  a*  i, 
etretehed  out  above  the  watere.* 

1 1.  The  unicorn  d«i  (meix),  deocribed  in  Job  xxxix.  9.  ani 
alluded  to  in  several  other  paasages  of  Scripture,  is  the  comtatiz. 
rhinoceros,  which  is  known,  in  Arabia,  by  the  name  of  resas  tmi^* 
this  day. 

13.  The  circumstanee  of  Jonah  being  in  the  belly  of  a  -ml&k 
(Jonah  L  17.  Matt  xiL  40.)  has  been  afiirmed  to  be  contrary  to 
matter  of  fact ;  as  the  throat  of  a  whale,  it  is  weU  knowp,  ii 
capable  of  admitting  little  more  than  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man, 
and  these  fish  are  never  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  Bochart  has  long  since  proved  that  a  great  llsh  of  the  ahark  kisn*  is 
here  intended.  It  is  a  wdl  attested  fact  that  many  of  the  afaark  specie»  v* 
not  only  of  such  a  aixe  and  form  as  to  be  able,  withoot  any  mirmclr.  '.o 
swallow  a  ttmn  whole,  bm  alao  that  men  have  been  Ibond  entire  in  O^eo 
stomachs ;  aaii^  aince  it  la  a  foct  well  known  to  jpbysriologista,  that  the 
stomach  has  i 
stance  >  . 

Jonah  In  the  belly  or  stomach  of  tbe  great  fisl^  I 

days  snd  three  nights.  Bochart  Is  further  of  opinion,  that  tbe  paitirutar 
species  of  shark:  which  followed  the  prophet  Jonah  was  the  agmuhu  ear. 
ekariae  or  white  shark,  for  its  voracity  termed  loana  by  some  oaturalMU 
and  which  Is  a  native  of  the  seas  In  hot  climitea,  where  it  is  the  terror  oi 
navigators.*  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  the  day  after  a  violent  storm  exactly  in  th- 
same  portion  of  the  sea  where  tbe  ahip  with  Jonah  on  board  encoontrr^j 
the  tempest,  observed  several  very  "great  fishes"  sporting  about  Ibe  sh  ^ 
S(»me  Of  which  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet  In  lensth,  and  appeareu  u 
long  as  the  vessel  itielf  on  lK>ard  of  which  he  was  embarked.* 

T^e  preceding  are  the  passaj^  of  Scripture,  which  hare 
been  principally  ezceptea  ag[ain8t,  as  being  contrary  to  phi- 
losophy ana  the  nature  of  things ;  and  yet,  when  au  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  them  are  properly  considered,  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  may  not  be  accounted  for,  and  interpreted,  on 
the  principles  of  modem  philosophy. 

«  Jenktn*s  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Rellclon,  voL  ti.  p.  296. 

»  Bochani  Opera,  torn.  iiL  col.  742.  et  eeq.  Bochart*s  opinion  has  bees 
adopted  by  Mr.  Parkhursi  (Greek  Lexicon,  article  K^^^cX  and  is  now  g rots- 
rally  received.  See  also  flcripture  illustrated  by  Natural  Hifiiory.  Ar. 
Sxpository  Index,  p.  62.  and  the  Pracments  annexed  to  the  quarto  ed.!:<  a 
of  Calmet's  Dictionsry,  No.  cxiv.  p.  103.  Bislx^  Jebb,  hovrever,  has  urerd 
several  considerations  (which  are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  the  torre 
of  which  it  would  impair  to  abridceX  showing  that  h  probably  was  a  wbAlt^, 
into  the  cavity  of  whose  mouth  ^nah  was  taken.  (Sacred  Liieratore.  pp. 
178—160.)  The  observations  which  he  has  adduced  from  the  naioraJ  his- 
tory of  the  whale  are  confirmed  by  the  enterprising  snd  experienced  «ha:e- 
"    '  ■    "  *  "      when  the  mouth  of  the  J?a/riia 


1  Border's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

«  The  reader  will  find  some  elaborate  and  interesting  calculations  on  this 
Mbject,  In  Dr.  Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol  L  pp.  149— isa 

■  Myers's  Hulsean  Bsssy  on  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  represent  the 
Miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  as  Effecta  prodaoed  la  the  ordinary  Courae 
of  Natortb  p.  93.    Cambridge,  1631,  8vo. 


ch  has  no  power  over  substances  endued  wuh  vitality,  this  circuir>- 
)  wm  account  In  part  for  the  mlraculoua  preaervatioo  of  tbe  pntp*  •: 
In  the  belly  or  stomach  of  the  great  fisl^  In  which  be  wran  for  ihr^t 


fisher.  Captain  Scoresbv ;  who  siatea,  that 
Myeticetue^  or  Great  Common  Whale,  is  open. 


"  It  presents  a  cavitj  aa 


large  as  a  room,  and  capable  of  containing  a  merchant  ship's  jollv-bost  mil 
of  men,  being  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  (in  frontX  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long."  (Scoresby's  Account  of  the  Arctic  Repm^ 
voL  I.  p.  466.)  The  only  objection  that  can  be  offered  to  Dr.  Jebb's  opiiii«>a 
Is,  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  whales  being  found  la 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

•  Travelain  the  Holy  Un^Ao.  third  cdllloa,  VOL  i.  pp.  14|Ui   Loo- 
doo,1881. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

ON   THE   INFERENTIAL    AND   PRACTICAL   READING   OP   SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION  L 


ON  THE  INFERKNTIAL  RBADIMO  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

L  General  RuUm  for  the  Deduction  of  Inferencef^—H,  Obtervationa  for  atcertaining-  the  Source$  of  Internal  Inferencea,-^ 

III.  And  alto  of  External  Inferences, 

laferences  be  deduced  :•— 1.  The  klDgdom  of  God  Is  to  be  soaght  In  the  first 
instance.  2.  It  is  necessanr  that  we  seek  the  righteousness  of  God ;  and, 
3.  To  him  that  thus  seeks,  all  other  things  shall  be  added  Although  these  are 
in  themselTes  weighty  truths,  yet  they  are  expressed  too  plainly  in  the 
very  words  of  Sciipiure  to  be  called  Inlerences.  They  are,  rather,  truths 
sealed  in  the  text  itself,  than  truths  deduced  from  those  words. 


1.  The  sense  of  Scripture  haying  been  explained  and 
ascertained,  it  only  remains  that  we  apply  it  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility ;  which  may  be  effected  either  oy  deducing 
inferences  from  texts,  or  by  practically  applying  the  Scrip- 
tures to  our  personal  edification  and  salvation.  By  infer- 
ences, we  mean  certain  corollaries  or  conclusions  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  words  rightly  explained ;  so  that  Uiey 
who  either  hear  or  read  them  may  form  correct  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  duty.  And  in  this  deduc- 
tion of  inferences  we  are  warranted  ooth  by  the  genius  of 
langua^,  which,  when  correctly  understood,  not  only  means 
what  the  words  uttered  in  themselves  obviously  imply,  but 
also  what  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  legitimate  conse- 
quences ;i  and  likewise  by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  who  have  sanctioned  this  practice  by  their 
example.    To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  single  instance : — 

Our  Lord  (Matt  zxii.  23—32.)  when  disputing  with  the 
Sadducees,  dted  the  declaration  of  Jehovah  recorded  in  Exod.  iii. 
6.  /  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  from 
thence  he  proved  the  remtn'ection  of  the  dead  inferentially,  or 
by  legitimate  conoegnence.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Abraham 
had  been  dead  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  before  these  words 
were  spoken  to  Moses,  yet  still  Jehovah  called  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Slc  Jesus  Christ  properiy  remarked  that  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead  (that  word  being  equivalent  to  eternal  an- 
nihilation,  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Sadducees,  who  held 
that  the  soul  vanished  with  the  body  ),>  but  of  the  living" :  whence 
it  follows,  that  if  he  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
they  have  not  altogether  perished,  but  their  bodies  will  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead,  while  their  spirits  or  souls  are  alive  with 
God,  notwithstanding  they  have  ceased  for  many  centuries  to 
exist  among  mortals.  In  the  same  reply  our  Saviour  further 
confuted,  inferentially,  another  tenet  of  the  dadducees,  viz.  that 
there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  by  showing  that  the  soul  is  not 
only  immortal,  but  lives  with  God  even  while  the  body  is  de- 
tained in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  which  body  will  afterwards  be 
raised  to  Ufe,  and  be  united  to  the  soul  by  the  miraculous  power 
of  God. 

The  foundation  of  inferential  reading  is  the  perpetual  har- 
mony of  sacred  things ;  so  that  any  one  who  has  thoroughly 
considered  and  rightly  understood  a  single  doctrine,  may 
hence  easily  deduce  many  others  which  depend  upon  it, 
as  they  are  linked  together  in  one  continued  chain.  But,  in 
order  to  conduct  this  kind  of  reading  with  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  bring  to  it  a  sober  jttdgment^  capable  of 
penetrating  deeply  into  sacred  truths,  and  of  eliciting  with 
indefatig^le  attention  and  patience,  and  also  of  deducing  one 
truth  from  another  by  strong  reasoning ;  and  further,  that  the 
mind  possess  a  sumcient  Knowledge  of  the  form  of  sound 
fvordt  m  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Cm-ist  Jesus,  (3  Tim.  i.  13.) 
Without  this  knowledge,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any 
beneficial  progress  in  this  branch  of  sacred  literature,  or  to 
discover  the  exhaustless  variety  of  important  truths  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  will  likewise  be  requisite  to  com- 
pare inferences  when  deduced,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  correct,  and  are  really  worthy  of  that  appellation. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  rules  may  be  advantageously 
consulted : — 

1.  Obvious  or  too  common  inferences  must  not  be  deduced, 
nor  should  they  be  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  if  from  Matt  v1.  33.  ^eek  ye  first  tks  kingdom  qf  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  he  added  unto  ytm^  the  following 


1  Qui  enim  intelligit,  qnod  loqnttur,  non  modo  vUn,  sed  ambitum  quoqae 
verborum  perspicit ;  ideoqne  id  omne,  quod  ex  lis  legitime  colligi  potest, 
adprobare  ettam  merko  credltur.    Buddei  Elemeota  Philosophia  Instru- 


mentalis,  part  il.  cap.  ii.  f  xxx.  p.  216. 
" "  '  Josei 


V0I.L 


iph.  Ant  Jud  lib.  zvili.  e.  1.  S4.  (aL  c.  iL) 
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2.  Inferences  must  be  deduced  from  the  true  and  genuine 
sense  of  the  vords,  not  from  a  spurious  sense,  whether  literal 
or  mysticdU 

We  have  a  strflcing  violation  of  this  sober  and  almost  self-evident  canon, 
in  the  inference  deduced  bj  cardinal  Bellarmin,  fiom  a  commrison  of 
AcU  z.  13.  with  John  xxi.  16.  From  the  divine  command,  Rise^  JPeter!  kill 
and  eatj  compared  with  our  Lord's  direction  to  the  apostle,  Feed  my  sheep, 
he  extorts  this  conseqiience,  viz.  that  the  functions  of  the  Roman  pontiflT, 
as  the  successor  of  Peter,  are  iwofold — to  feed  the  churcAf  and  to  put 
heretics  to  death !  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  inference  is 
derived  from  putting  a  lalse  and  spurious  sense  upon  those  passages. ' 

3.  Inferences  are  deduced  more  safely  as  well  as  more  cor- 
rectlyfrom  the  originals,  than  from  any  version  of  the  Scrip' 
tures. 

It  Is  not  uncommon,  even  In  the  best  versions,  to  find  meanings  put  upon 
the  sacred  text,  which  are  totally  foreign  to  the  intention  of  tqe  inspired 
penman.  Thus,  from  Acts  ii.  47.  (lAe  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such 
as  should  be  saved),  the  papists  have  absurdly  pretended  to  deduce  thn 
perpetuity  and  visibility  of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  church ;  and,  from  the 
same  text  compared  with  Acts  xiii.  48.  (as  many  as  vere  ordained  to  etsr- 
nal  Ufe  believed),  some  have  inferred  that  those  whom  God  adds  to  the 
church  shall  necessarily  and  absolutely  be  eternally  saved.  The  question 
relative  to  indefectibilil^  from  grace  is  foreign  to  a  practical  work  like 
this  :•  but  without  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  controversy,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  these  passages  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  doctrine  of 
election ;  that  Luke  is  speaking  as  an  historian  of  a  fact  which  fell  under  his 
own  observation,  relating  to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the  hidden  counsels  of 
Qod;  and  that  if  the  translators  of  our  authorized  version  had  rendered 
the  oriainal  of  Acts  ii.  47.  literally^  as  they  have  done  l»  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,*  it  would  have  run  thus :— The  Lord  added  daily  to  the 
church,  Tov;  r«^e^»vov(,  the  saved;  that  is,  those  who  were  saved  from 

•  "  It  may  not  be  the  moat  philosophical,  but  It  is  probably  the  wisest 
opinion  which  we  can  adopt,  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two  rival  systems  of  Calvin  and  Arminius ;  though  I  beheve  It  to  exceed 
the  wit  of  man  to  point  out  the  exact  place  where  it  does  lie.  We  distinctly 
percehre  the  two  extremities  of  the  vast  chain,  which  stretches  across  the 
whole  expense  of  the  theological  heavens :  but  Its  central  links  are  en-« 
veloped  In  impenetrable  clouds  and  thick  darkness."  (Mr.  Faber's  Dis- 
courses, voL  i.  pp.  478, 479.)  Archbishop  TiUotson  has  a  fine  passage  on  this 
subject  to  the  same  eficct  (which  Is  too  long  to  be  extractea),  at  the  close 
of  his  hundred  and  seventh  sermon.  See  his  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  39S,  396. 
Compare  also  vol.  vll.  pp.  99, 100.  (London,  1820.)  On  this  topic  the  author 
cannot  withhold  from  Ms  readers  the  following  admirable  observations  of 
the  late  Bishop  Horsley.  Addressing  the  clei^  of  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter, he  savs,  '^  I  would  entreat  vou  of  all  things  to  avoid  controversial  ar- 
guments In  the  pulpit  upon  wnat  are  called  the  Calvinislic  points ;— tlio 
dark  subject  ofpredestlnatlon  and  election  I  mean,  and  the  subordinate 
questions.  Differences  qf  opinion  upon  these  subjects  have  subsisted 
among  the  best  Christians  from  the  beginning,  and  will  subeist,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  the  end.  They  seem  to  me  to  arise  almost  of  necessity,  from 
the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  a  providence, 
irresistibly  ruling  all  events,  wiUi  the  responsibility  of  man  as  a  moral  agent 
And  persons  equally  zealous  for  God's  glory  have  taken  <ttfierent  sides  of 
the  question,  accordnc  as  their  minds  have  been  more  forcibly  impressed 
with  awful  notions  of  God's  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  his 
justice  on  the  other.  But  in  certain  leading  principles,  Lutherans,  Calvhiiiats, 
ArminiansL  and  we  of  the  church  of  England  are,  1  tiust,  all  sgreed.  We 
are  agreed  hi  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity;  all  bel^vitig  in  the 
united  operation  of  the  three  persons.  In  their  distinct  ofllces  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  man's  redemption*  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  fore- 
knowledjge  of  God  Is— like  himself— from  all  etemltv,  and  absolute ;  that 
his  providence  is  universal,  controlling  not  only  all  the  motions  of  matter, 
but  aU  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Intelligent  beings  of  aU  orders ;  that, 
nevertheless,  man  has  that  degree  of  firee  agency  which  makes  him  justly 
responsible ;  that  his  sins  are  his  own ;  and  that,  without  holiness,  no  men 
shah  see  God.  While  we  agree  in  these  principles,  I  cannot  see  to  what 
purpose  we  agitate  endless  disputes  upon  the  dark — I  had  almost  said — 
presumptuous  questions  upon  the  order  of  the  dvine  decrees,  as  If  there 
could  be  any  internal  enei^es  of  the  divine  mind,  and  about  the  manner 
of  the  communion  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  soul  of  the  believer." 
(Bishop  Horsley's  Charge  in  1800,  pp.  3&,  33.  4to.) 

*  It  is  worth  V  of  remark  that  the  participle  trmj^oftivtt  occurs  In  four  other 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  which  our  translators  sive  the  true 
meaning.  These  are  Luke  xill.  23.  •«  oxi^ei  vw^e/civoi,  are  there  few  that 
SB  SAVXD? — 1  Cor.  I.  18.  Toic  ^1  r»^s/t«»ei(  ii^ir,  but  unto  us  which  Am 
SAVSD — 2  Cor.  II.  15.  i*  toi;  r»^o/(ii>oi(,  in  them  that  abb  saved — Rev.  xxi. 
24.  T«  tbvn  TMv  «-«^e/Mjr«»ir,  the  nations  qf  them  which  abb  savbd.  In  none 
of  these  instances  have  the  translators  given  the  forced  and  arbitrary 
meaning  above  noticed,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  should 
have  so  rendered  Acts  U.  47. 
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their  «lna  and  prejndicei ;  and  bo  the  paasaf  e  la  rendered  by  Dri.  Whitby, 
DoildndKe,  and  otiier  eiuinent  critica  and  divmea.  Further,  if  Acta  xiii.  4& 
hatl  been  translated  accunling  to  the  proper  meaning  of  tit«>'M"*<.  that 
vt'i'M*  woul^'iave  run  ihua : — A»  many  eu  were  cUapoted ^or  eUmai  life, 
bettered :  which  rendering  ia  not  only  faithful  to  the  original,  but  also  to 
the  context  and  trope  of  Wm  aacred  hUtorian,  who  ia  reladug  the  effccta  or 
run«<>qu<>nce8  of  ihe  proachini(  of  the  Go«pel  to  the  Gentilfa.  For  the 
Jt>wa  ttad  coniradiclea  Paul,  and  blaaphenied,  while  the  r«'ligioua  proae- 
lytea  Iteard  with  profound  attention,  and  cordially  received  the  0<>a{»el  he 
proached  to  thetii ;  tl»e  former  were,  ihruuKh  their  own  atubbornneaa. 
utterly  indisposed  to  receive  thnt  GospeL  wlule  the  latter^  deatilute  of 
prejudice  and  prepossession,  rejoiced  to  near  thai  Ihe  Gentilea  were  in* 
eluded  in  the  covrnant  of  aaWation  throiish  Jesus  ('hriat:  and,  therefore, 
in  this  good  ataie  or  dispoaition  of  mind,  they  believed.  Such  ia  the  plain 
and  obvioua  meaning  dcducil)Ie  from  the  consideration  of  the  context  and 
scope  of  the  pa<4tiage  In  question ;  and  that  the  rendering  above  given  ia 
strictly  confortnable  to  the  original  Greek,  ia  evident  flroin  the  following 
ronslderationa.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  rtTmyfutvtt  is  not  the  word 
generally  used  In  the  New  Tedtaiuent  to  denote  fore-ordination,  or  an 
eternal  decree,  but  the  verba  «;>.;-.  and  T^o-p'^.'-,  which  exactly  anawer  to 
our  English  words  determine  and  predetermine.  Further,  Dr.  Hainnx>nd 
remarks,  the  verb  T«r«-«  or  rar]..  (whence  the  participle  T«T*y^i»e()  aad 
its  compounds,  are  often  employe<l  in  the  sense  of  our  military  word  tactiea. 
by  which  ia  meant  whatever  relatea  to  liie  diapoaal  or  marabafling  or 
troops  (compare  Luke  vii.  8.  antl  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Or.) ;  and  hence,  by  analogr, 
ii  is  applied  to  other  thinga :— Thua,  in  1  Cor.  xrl.  15.  we  read  ^  7^y  de- 
voted (iT»e>»)  themaelvea  to  the  ministry  of  the  aaints."  Bee  also  1  Mace. 
T.  27.  and  *i  Mace.  xr.  a).  (Or);  and  particularly  Acts  xx.  13.,  where  we 
reaii  that  rtaint  Paul  went  on  foot  to  Aaaoa,  for  ao  he  waa  (iuriTay^ivos) 
diapoaed.  Similar  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  classic  writer8.i 
But  what  confirms  the  preceding  rendering  of  this  text,  is  tht  fact,  that  it 
is  so  translated  in  the  Old  Hyriac,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  veraiona  of 
the  New  Testament  Thia  ia  of  great  moment :  for  that  veraion  was  made 
at  least  four  hundred  years  htfore  the  sense  or  this  place  was  disnuted  by 
the  different  sects  and  parties  of  Chnstians.  "  Meanwhile,"  aaya  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, with  equal  tnitn  and  piety.  '*  it  muat  be  remembered  that  these 
qualifications  are  not  pretended  to  have  been  originally  from  iheraaeWea. 
but  from  the  preventing  grace  of  Ood;  to  which  it  is  to  be  acknowledfea 
due  that  they  are  ever  pliable,  or  willing  to  follow  Christ." 

4.  T^M  inferencet  are  alwayt  t9  be  preferred  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  tcope  of  a  paetage. 

Thus,  in  John  vi.  37.  Christ  aaya,  Him  that  eometh  unto  me  I  ttiU  in  no 
trt>e  corf  out.  From  Uiis  clause  the  two  following  inferences  have  been 
de<luced.  I.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  a  moat  certain  asylum  for  all  persons 
whose  consciences  are  buniened.  2.  That  Christians  ought  to  receive 
those  who  are  weak  in  faith,  after  the  example  of  Christ^  and  to  treat 
them  with  tenderness.  Now,  though  both  these  inferences  are  good  in 
Iheinselveii,  the  first  is  most  to  be  preferred,  because  it  harmonizes  beat 
with  the  scope  of  the  passage  (compare  verses  37 — 10.),  whi«*h  Is  lo  show 
that  Christ  wdl  reject  none  "  that  truly  repent  and  imfeignediy  believe" 
iu  hiin. 

5.  Infereneee  ought  to  embrace  uoejul  truthe^  and  oiich  a» 
are  necetsartf  to  be  known,  on  which  the  mind  may  meditate, 
and  be  led  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrineo 
o/oalvation,  and  with  Chriatian  morality. 

It  were  no  difllcult  task  to  illuatrate  thia  remark  by  a  variety  of  examplea ; 
but  !his  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  admirable  roodela  presented  In 
the  valuable  wrmona  of  our  moat  eminent  divines,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
cellent dincouraea  of  MasiUon,  Bossuet,  Flechier,  Claude,  Haurin,  Super- 
ville,  Du  Bosc,  and  other  eminent  foreign  divinea,  both  Protestants  and 
Roroanista  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  illustrationa,  will  find  many 
very  apposite  ones  in  Monsieur  Claude's  celebrated  and  elaborate  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.* 

n.  The  toureea  whence  inferencefl  are  deducible,  are  di- 
▼ided  by  Professor  Rambach  (to  whom  we  are  almost  wholly 
indebted  for  this  chapter)'  into  two  classes,  viz.  intemai  and 
external:  the  former  are  inherent  in  the  text,  and  flow  from 
it,  etmsidered  in  itoelf;  the  latter  are  derived  from  a  eompari" 
mm  of  the  text  with  other  vaoaagea  and  eircunutttneee. 

To  illustrate  these  dennitions  by  a  few  examples :— The 
sources  whence  inferences  may  be  deduced,  are  infernal^  or 
inherent  in  the  text,  when  such  consequences  are  formed, 
1.  From  the  affections  of  the  sacred  writer  or  speaker;  3. 
From  words  and  their  signification ;  3.  From  the  emphasis 
and  force  of  words ;  and,  4.  From  the  structure  and  oraer  of 
the  words  contained  in  the  sacred  text. 

I  Dr.  Hammond  (on  Acts  xiii.  48.)  has  cited  and  commented  on  several 
passages  which  we  have  not  room  to  state.  He  renders  the  word  Ttr«>^f  rot 
by  /S//y  diapoaed  and  qualified  for ;  Dr.  Wall,  hy  Jit  to  receive:  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  learned  North  American  translator  of  the  Scripturea  from 
the  Greek,  hj  fitly  diapoaed.  Wolfius  (Cur.  Fhiiol  in  loc.)  considers  the 
phra»eTiT«jr^i»e«  ii(  s^  equivalent  to  lo^fref  nc  (Luke  ix.  62.)  in  our  ver- 
sion rendered  fit  (or,  more  correctly,  rightly  diapoaed)  for  the  kingdom 
of  Ood.  Dr.  Whitby  translates  the  worl  by  diapoaed,  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
by  determined,  In  onler  to  proiierve,  the  ambiguity  of  the  word.  The 
meaning,  he  observes,  of  the  sacred  penman  seems  to  be,  that  all  who 
were  deeply  and  seriously  concerned  about  their  eternal  happiness,  openly 
embraced  theGoMpei.  And  wherever  this  temper  waa.  it  was  uniloubtedly 
the  efTect  of  a  divine  operation  on  their  hearts.  See  Whitby,  Doddridge, 
Wall,  Wetstein,  Bencel,  Rosenmllller,  and  especially  Limborch  (Con»- 
Dientarius  in  AcU  Apostolorum,  pp.  IXJ— 1.16.  folio,  Rotterdam,  171IX  on 
Ac  fa  xiii.  48.,  and  Krebsii  Observsilones  in  Nov.  Test,  ex  Josepho,  pp.  222 
— '^>1.   Compare  also  Franxiitn  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Bcrlpturarum, 

).  i<M— llsT;  Bp.  Taylor'a  Works,  vol.  Ix.  p.  140. ;  and  Bialiop  Wilson's 

orks.  Sermon  57.  vol.  II.  p.  272.  folio  edit.  Bath,  I7<e. 

•  See  particularly  §4  17—26.  in  Dr.  Williama's  edition  of  Clande's  Essay, 
Christian  Preacher,  pp.  300—346.  -  or  Mr.  Simeon's  much  improved  edition, 
Cambridge  and  London,  1827.  12mo. 

a  losiitutionas  Hermeneutica  Sacrv,  lib.  It.  c  3.  pp.  801— €02: 


«?; 


1.  Inferenceo  deduced  from  the  ajfeetiono  of  the  writer  or 
•peaker,  whether  theoe  are  indicated  in  the  tejct,  or  are  left  f 
the  inveatig-ati^n  of  the  interpreter. 

Thus,  in  Mark  lii.  6.  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  looked  roand  about  on 
those  who  opposed  him  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  kardnesa  of 
their  hearta :  the  anger  here  mentioned  waa  no  uneasy  paasion,  but  an  ex- 
cess of  generoas  grief  occasioned  by  their  obstinate  stopidhy  and  blio4ne»s 
From  this  passage  the  following  concluaiona  o»y  be  drawn  :  1.  It  la  tl^e  di^y 
of  a  Christian  to  sorrow,  not  only  for  his  own  sins,  but  alao  to  be  grieT«  J 
for  the  sms  of  others.  2.  All  anger  Is  not  to  be  considered  ainfuL  3  U- 
does  not  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  of  s^aian,  who  can  ett.'.-  r 
behold  with  indiSeicnce  the  wickedness  of  others,  or  rejoice  in  it.  4.  N'>- 
thing  is  more  wretched  than  an  obdurate  heart,  aince  it  cauaetl  him,  «  ^m 
is  the  aource  of  all  true  joy,  to  be  filled  with  gnef  on  beholding  it.  6  Our 
indignation  against  wickedness  muat  be  tampered  by  compa—ifin  lor  the 
persons  of  the  wicked. 

S.  Inferenceo  deduced  from  wordo  themoelveoy  and  their 
signification. 

For  Instance,  In  Luke  xxi.  16.  oar  Lord,  addreaang  his  disciplea,  anya.  / 
wiU  give  you  a  mouth  and  unadom.    Inference  1.  Christ,  the  etenaaJ  »i«. 


dMn,  ia  the  aoaree  and  spring  of  all  tme  wisdom.  2.  WHi  gfre.  Tbey  « '^o 
attempted  to  procure  wiadom  by  their  own  strensth,  without  the  ai«)  t( 
prayer,  may  ioathr  be  charved  with  preaomption.    3.  You.   No  one  <Ar.is 


more  in  need  of  the  gift  of  divine  wisdom  than  they  who  are  intrusted  »  th 
the  charge  of  teaching  othera.  4.  A  mouth,  or  resdy  utterance.  Ttir- 1  rl 
of  eloquence  is  bestowed  by  God,  as  well  as  every  other  gift-  !*»*•-■  .-t. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  cunning  by  the  mere  force  of  cert  i  ,>•  , 

nature;  but  nature  cannot  poaaibly  confer  true  wisitom.  5.  AneL,  LJ  > 
quence,  when  not  united  with  wiadom,  ia  of  little  utility  in  promoimx  rr>«r 
kingdom  of  Christ.  From  thia  last  inference,  it  appeara,  that  even  tne 
smallest  particles  sometiuea  afford  matter  urom  wnicb  we  may  deduce 
practical  concluaiona. 

3.  Inferenceo  deduced  from  the  emphana  and  force  •f-mordo. 
We  have  an  example  In  1  FeL  t.  6.  Be  clothed  with  huanOUy  :  for  God 

reaiateth  the  proud.  Inference  1.  Humility.  Chriatian  hiuulhtj  doe*  not 
reaide  in  filthy  or  rent  gannent^  but  in  a  modest  mind»  thai  entertaixks 
bumble  Tiewa  of  itself.  Be  ye  etotked,  tyuofi&<'r»rit,  from  t»,  ia.  ai>U 
Ko^SoM,  to  gtUher  or  tie  in  a  knot.  The  word  means  lo  clothe  properlv, 
with  an  outer  ornamental  garment,  tied clooely  upon  one  vitk  knot*.  Tr  ue 
humility  is  an  ornament  which  decorates  the  mind  much  more  than  r!  e 
most  cosUy  garments  do  the  body.«  3.  Humility  is  a  garment  with  whi'-b 
we  cover  both  our  own  virtues  and  the  defects  of  others.  4.  This  f>rT.a 
ment  of  humility,  being  expoaed  to  many  snares,  must  be  most  c«reii.^y 
guarded,  and  retained  around  ua.    6.  i%e prouii,  \.*tfmz»*9*i,  from    ■'^.  | 

above,  and  «•>»«*,  to  apnear,  because  such  persons  exalt  themeelTf  a  a^^^-v  e  I 

otliers.  No  sin  is  capable  of  being  less  concealed,  or  of  escaping  i\**'  •  U- 
semation  of  others,  than  pride.  6.  God  reaiateth  u*Tfr»T9-tt »*,  h-i-r.  i;.. 
SBTTSTH  HDUELP  AS  III  AJWAY  agotnat  the  proud  man:  this  is  a  uiit.r.srr 
term.  The  inference  deducible  is,  that  while  all  other  sinners  retire  i-  ii 
were,  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  for  shelter  againat  hia  indii^na- 
otion,  the  proud  man  alone  openly  braves  iL» 

4.  Inferenceo  deduced  from  the  order  and  otructure  of  the 
wordo  contained  in  the  oacred  text. 

Thus,  from  Rom.  x!v.  17.  7^  kingdom  of  God  la  rigkteouaneoo^  pear^, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghoat,  the  following  inferences  may  be  derived,  accnr.^ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  words,  which  depends  upon  the  connection  snd 
onler  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  1.  No  constant  and  lasting  peace  of  c<i3- 
science  is  to  be  expected,  unless  we  previously  lay  hold  of  the  righteouMntma 
of  Christ  by  faith.  2.  They  only  possen  a  genuine  and  permanent  jyy, 
who,  being  justified,  cultivate  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  3. 
In  vain  tk)  those  persons  boast  of  the  righteouaneaa  of  €hri<^  who  stiil 
continue  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  enmity  with  God  and  man.  4.  A  aereoe 
and  peaceful  conscience  ia  theon|y  aourca  of  apiritual  joy.« 

ni.  The  soQTces  of  inferentses  are  external^  when  the  con- 
clusions are  deduced  from  a  coni{>arison  of  the  teict,  1.  With 
the  state  of  the  speaker ;— -2.  W  ith  the  scope  of  the  book  or 
passagre ; — 3.  With  antecedents  and  conseouents ;  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  context ;— 4.  With  parallel  passages,  and 
other  circumstances. 

L  Inferenceo  deduced  from  the  otate  of  the  writer  or  opeaJber. 

Thua,  when  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  richest  of  sovereigna,  whose  eager 
denire  after  the  eiijovmeni  of  worldly  vanities  waa  so  great,  that  be  left 
none  of  them  untried,  and  whose  means  of  gratifying  himaelf  in  every  \^n. 
Bible  pleasure  and  delight  were  unbounded,— when  he  exclaima  {Eccl  i. 
2.),  (antfy  of  ranitiea,  all  ia  vanitv,  the  following  inft'rences  may  be  in- 
duced from  nia  worda,  compared  with  the  state  of  his  mind.  (1.)  Since  the 
meanest  artisan  Isnotto  bedcapisedwhen  apeaking  properly  and  opportune!; 
of  his  own  buiiiiness,  he  must  be  more  than  usually  stupid  who  does  m< 
give  diligent  attention  when  a  moat  illustrious  monarch  is  about  to  «speak. 
('2.)  How  admirable  ia  the  wisdom  of  God,  who,  when  it  pleased  him  to 
select  a  peraon  to  proclaim  and  testify  the  vanitT  of  all  thinga  hiunan,  made 
choice  of  one  who  had  most  deeply  experienced  how  truly  vain  they  were! 
(3.)  When  a  sovereign,  thua  singularly  possessed  of  glory,  ftme,  human 

«  Mr  Parkhurst's  iUustraiion  of  thia  truly  emphatic  word  Is  too  impor> 
tant  and  beautiful  to  be  omitted.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  he,  '*  this  expres. 
sive  word,  •}'«e/ue«r«r6i,  used  by  Saint  Peter,  implies  that  the  humility  of 
Christians,  which  la  one  of  the  most  onutmen/oJ  graces  of  their  profession, 
should  constantly  appear,  In  all  their  converaatwn,  so  aa  to  atrtke  the  eye 
of  every  beholder ;  and  that  this  amiable  grace  should  be  so  clooeiy  eonnectut 
with  their  persons,  that  no  occurrence,  temptation,  or  calamity  should  be 
able  to  atrip  them  of  it.— Pazit  Deua  !'*  Qroa.  and  BngUah  Lexicon,  p.  ISBl 
col.  2.  (Gth  edit.) 

>  It  may  be  worth  the  reader'a  while  to  reconsider  what  baa  already 
been  stated  on  the  subject  of  emphatic  worda,  which.  In  &ct,  are  ao  many 


refer  the  readtf 


sources  whence  Inferences  may  be  judicioualy  deduced. 

•  For  a  full  illustration  of  thia  subject,  we  with  pleaann 
to  an  excellent  discourse,  in  "  Sermona  on  Subjects  rhielly  PracticaL 
by  the  Re«.  John  Jebb,  A.  M."  (sobaaqiMatly  Btabop  of  UncftekX  Barm. 
lV:pp.7l-«.   Lowtom  WWk  en>. 
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wisdom.  lichoa,  and  everv  fitcHity  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleaenrei,  proclaims 
the  vanity  of  all  these  things,  his  testimony  ousht  to  be  received  by  every 
one  with  great  respecL  (4.)  Since  princes,  above  all  others,  are  exposed 
to  the  insidious  wiles  of  pleasures,  it  is  worthy  of  remaric  thia  God  raised 
up  one  of  their  own  rank  to  admonish  them  of  their  danger. 

3.  Inferencet  deduced. 

(1.)  ^From  the  general  tcope  of  an  entire  book »— For  ""^ce, 
let  the  following  words  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  viii.  51.),  Verily,  ve  ay 

unto  yoUf  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  deaths  be  ed 

with  the  general  scope  of  the  book  which  Is  announced  in  John  zx  ise 

are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  St  jd, 

and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  l(fe  through  his  name.    From  la- 

tion  the  foUowinx  inferences  will  flow,  (i.)  Faith  in  Christ  is  to  ,  ed 
and  shown  by  obedience  to  his  word,  (ii.)  True  faith  cordially  i.  <  .  /es 
not  only  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  also  his  words  and  precepts.  A 1 1. 1,  t  lii.) , 
Whosoever  is  made  through  faith,  a  partaker  of  spiritual  llle,  ahaJl  a\--'j  be 
freed  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death. 

(2.)  From  the  special  scope  of  a  particular  passage*— T\ie 
particular  scope  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  passage  above  cited  (John  viii.  61.), 
was  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  smce  the 
keeping  of  his  words  would  procure  eternal  life  for  all  wlio  obey  him,  while 
Satan,  on  the  contrary,  leaos  men  into  sin,  whose  wagesisd^a/A,  or  ever- 
lasting perdition.  Hence  we  may  deduce  the  subseouent  inferences,  (i.) 
That  doctrine  which  produces  such  very  salutary  effects  cannot  necessa- 
rily be  false  and  diabolical,  (ii.)  Saving  trutlis  are  to  be  proposed  even  to 
those  who  are  guilty  of  calumniating  them,  (iii.)  There  is  no  nearer  way, 
by  which  to  liberate  tlie  mind  from  doubts  formed  against  trutii,  than  a 
ready  obedience  to  acknowledge  truth,  (iv.)  The  precepts  of  Christ  are 
to  be  regarded  and  obeyed,  even  though  they  should  be  ridiculed  or  de- 
famed by  the  most  learned  men. 

(3.)  From  the  very  special  scope  of  particular  words  or 

phrases.— The  passage  just  referred  to  will  supply  us  with  another  Illus- 
tration.—For  instance,  should  it  be  asked,  (i.)  Why  our  Lord  prefixed  to 
his  declaration,  a  solemn  asseveration  similar  to  an  oath  1  it  is  replied,  be- 
cause he  perceived  the  very  obstinate  unbelief  of  his  hearers;  whence  it 
may  be  interred,  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  Christ^hould  find  so  Utile 
faith  among  men.  (ii.)  Should  it  be  further  inquired,  why  he  prefixed  a 
double  asseveration  J  it  is  answered  in  order  that,  by  such  repetition,  he 
might  silence  the  repeated  calumnies  of  those  who  opposed  him :  hence, 
also,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  proportion  to  the  malice  and  efiVontery  of 
men  in  asserting  calumnies,  the  greater  zeal  is  required  in  vindicating 
truth,  (iii.)  Should  it  still  be  asked,  why  our  Lord  added  the  words,  Isav 
unto  youjvre  reply,  in  opposiUon  to  the  assertion  of  his  enemies  in  the  48in 
verse,— Slay  lee  not  well,  thai  thou  hast  a  demon  7  From  which  we  may 
infer,  that  he  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  ought  not  only  to  attend 
to  the'stories  hivented  and  propagated  by  wicked  men  against  the  godly,  but 
also  to  those  things  which  Christ  says  of  them,  and  they  of  him.  Other 
instances  might  be  adduced,  but  the  preceding  will  suflice. 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  -with  the 
context* 

In  this  case,  the  principal  words  of  the  text  should  be  compared  together, 
in  order  that  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  their  mutual  relation,  (i.) 
CoUate  1  Tim.  1. 15.  R  is  afait^ful  saying,  with  verse  4.  Neither  give 
heed  to  fables.  Inference.  The  idle  legends  of  the  Jewi  (preserved  in  the 
Talmud),  and  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  their  deities,  and  the 
appearances  of  the  latter,  are  compared  to  uncertain  fables :  but  the  nar- 
ration in  the  Gospel  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is  both  certain,  and  worth/ 
of  being  received  with  faith,  (ii.)  Collate  also  1  Tim.  i.  15.  with  verse  6. 
Vain  jangling,  or  empty  talking.  Inference.  God  iisually  punishes  those 
who  will  not  believe  the  most  certain  words  of  the  Gospel,  by  judicially 
giving  them  up  to  a  voluntary  belief  of  the  most  absurd  and  lying  fables, 
(iii.)  Coinmu-e  the  words  Worthy  qf  all  acceptation  (1  Tim.  i.  15.),  with 
verse  8.  The  law  is  good.    Inference.  The  law,  as  given  by  God,  is  both 

§ood  in  itself  and  has  a  good  tendency,  though  to  a  sinner  it  is  so  formi- 
able  as  to  put  him  to  flight :  but  the  Gospel  recommends  itself  to  the  terri- 
fied conscience,  as  a  nying  or  discourse  every  way  worthy  of  credit 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  with  paral- 
lel passages. 

Tbl^  acWanfa^Q  r^^iiiltmc  rrom  such  i  com  pari  eon.  in  ^nve«ri|^iing  the 
senMf€)C  a  paiiEiaitfl  of  ScHplure,  has  already  been  elate.i  ruivi  iJ[udmi^d; 
andt]ie  nbHervaiiutiB  and  efMtipl^i  ref*rr«l  to,  if  <?oiifliiIi:M>Ml  ^^irli  n  [lor- 
ticular  view  to  the  Jeiiuciicm  of  iDferpnce»,  will  eupply  ih(*  rinHi  r  ^^  ith 
numerous  insTB  DC  es,  'wb(^ace  he  inay  diaw  various  iiDjimtfirit  i<ir»U.>ii';8. 
One  In  stance,  thcrefarei  will  BuHlee  to  e^eiupliry  thr  n,iLiirt:'  uf  Uh'  kjil">r- 
enceK  iJiMiuribte  frum  a  rdnpafiBGn  af  thn  icit  wiih  parojlcl  pa^ft^rx'<.  In 
2Tliii.  I.  a  ^aint  Paul  cihortATlmoihy  not  t&  ht  ashamed  of  (fte  if^j>if\m/<ny 
qf  ihfi  Lord.  Cuinpar*?  tliia  with  Rom.  I  iS.  wbe^re  ha  ftnv  ■  f  ■  utt 
asharntfi  qf  ihe  Gotpei  qF  CHtisI  ;  for  ii  ia  the  jjoiiper  of  <J'''  a- 

tion  i'i  ftr^ry  fii»<?  i/tat  bflif^tth-ia  thn  Je\p  fir^t^  and  abf'j  .  k; 

and  n-ith  Ifiu  ^xvilL  Ift.  ajid  xliin  23  bust  clauHt  (riK^tVm  Ron)  j^  1 1  . ,  .v  .,^re 
it  Is  satrt,  IVkosoertr  beUtlteth  in  him  (ChtilA)  eh/Ut  n-tt  fit?  li^sham^d,  itiat 
is,  ronfoiindei]  or  diBHippolnted  of  his  hrrpfl,  Prom  I  his  roUfttion  I  hi:  iwo 
followmc  inft^ronvCB  may  be  derived  (I)  Faithful  [(tinintors  of  ttie  f^os- 
pel  r*^  1 1  lit  re  nothing  from  othpra  vhkh  ihf>T  do  not  by  Iheir  owii  ijrtic- 
rienc-"  Itnowto  be  both  p***llile  juh!  rr&clicabk,  And^  {2.)  All  ihi-^^-H  ^^.ho 
havt  jiJrfiidy  holifverl^  or  rio  now  orahall  hereafter  believe  in  Chriyi,  Im^e, 
in  anJ  ttimogh  him,  atl  ihf!  b\f?A>fmAs  fore!  old  by  iXvh  prophets :  uW  the 
promises  of  Gorljn  t^r  through)  tiiflrj^  Lfmir  t/ro,  that  is,  true  in  th^nis'  h^s, 
and  anira,  thai  \^,  fLiinjHjiNy  fulfitl(?d  to  nU  tiiosc  wlio  belicTe  in  *'f\i\sL 
(2Uor.  i.  20.) 

5.  ^  Jijth  external  source  of  inferences  is  the  collation  of 
Hon  of  t'     '  "     ' 

cumstances,  viz. 


the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  as  well  as  to  those  who  believe  hi  him  sub* 
sequently  to  his  incarnation :  and  both  are  equally  partakers  of  the  bene- 
fits  flowing  Arom  his  resurrection. 

(3.)  Thx  Placx  where  the  words  were  uttered. 

As  hi  Matt.  xxvl.  39.  42.  Not  my  will,  but  thine  he  done  I    Where  did 
Christ  utter  this  exclamation  1    In  a  garden.    Inference.  He  who  made  an 


atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  voluntarily  submitted  himself,  in  the 

{[arden  of  passion,  to  the  will  of  God :  from  whlcl  

n  a  garden  of  pleasure. 


(3.)  Thx  Occasioit  upon  which  the  words  were  spoken. 

Thus,  in  Iftatt  xvi.  3.,  Christ  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  they  did  not 
observe  the  signs  qf  the  times.  On  what  occasion  1  When  they  required 
him  to  ahow  them  a  dgn  from  heaven.  Inference.  Such  are  the  blindness 
and  corruption  of  men,  that  disregarding  the  signs  exhibited  to  them  by 
God  himself,  they  frequently  require  new  signs  that  are  more  agreeable  to 
their  own  desires. 

(4.)  Thx  Makitkb  in  which  a  thing  is  done. 

Acts  Ix.  9.  During  the  blindness  in  which  Saul  continued  ibr  three  days 
and  three  nights,  God  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself  Inference. 
Those.  whom.God  vouchsues  to  enlighten,  he  first  convinces  of  their  spi- 
ritual blindness.* 

Other  instances,  illustratingthe  sources  whence  inferences 
are  deducible,  might  be  offerwl,  were  they  necessary,  or  were 
the  preceding  capable  of  being  very  soon  exhausted.  From 
the  sources  already  stated  ana  explained,  various  kinds  of 
inferences  may  be  aerived,  relating  ooth  to  faith  and  practice. 
Thus,  some  may  be  deduced  for  the  confirmation  of  taith,  for 
exciting  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  hope :  while  others  contribute  to  promote  piety, 
Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  sacred  eloquence ;  lastly, 
others  are  serviceable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  tor  instruction, 
and  for  comfort.     He,  who  adds  personal  practice  to  the  dili- 

fent  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  meditates  on  the  inferences 
educed  from  them  by  learned  and  pious  men,  will  abun- 
dantly experience  the  truth  of  tlie  royal  psalmist's  observa- 
tions,— 7%y  eommandmenl  is  exceeding  broad;  and,  the  en- 
trance of  thy  words  giveth  light,  itgivah  understanding  to  the 
simple.  (PsaL  cxix.  96.  130.)  "The  Scriptures,"  says  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Home,  "  are  the  appointed  means  of 
enlightening  the  mind  with  true  and  saving  knowledge. 
They  show  us  what  we  were,  what  we  are,  and  what  we 
shall  be  :  they  show  us  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  what 
he  expecteth  us  to  do  for  him ;  they  show  us  the  adversaries 
we  have  to  encounter,  and  how  to  encounter  them  with  suc- 
cess ;  they  show  us  the  mercy  and  the  iustice  of  the  Lord, 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell.  Thus  will  they 
give  ta  the  simple,  in  a  few  days,  an  uTiderstanding  of  those 
matters,  whicn  philosophy,  for  whole  centuries,  sought  in 
vain." 

In  conducting,  however,  the  inferential  reading  above  dis- 
cussed, we  must  be  careful  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  effusions 
of  a  prurient  or  vivid  fancy :  inferences,  legitimately  deduced, 
unquestionably  do  essentially  promote  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion and  practical  edification  of  the  reader.  "  But  when 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  properly 
80  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  caution,  and  even  with 
mistrust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a  favounte  opinion,  which  a 
fertile  imagination  may  not  thus  extract  firom  some  portion  of 
Scripture :  and  very  dmerent,  nav  contrary  interpretations  of 
this  Kind  have  often  been  made  ot  the  very  same  texts  accord- 
ing to  men's  various  fancies  or  inventions."^ 


the  text  with  the  consideration  of  the  following  external  cir- 


(1.)  Thx  Tikk  when  the  words  or  things  were  uttered  or 
took  place. 

Thus,  in  Matt  xxvii.  52.  we  read  that  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose :  but  when  7  After  Christ's  resurrection  (v.  SL\  not  before  (as  Rain- 
bach  himsel(;  among  other  eminent  divines,  has  supposed);  for  Christ 
himself  was  theArstfruits  of  them  that  slept  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The  graves 
were  opened  at  bis  death  by  the  earthquake,  and  the  bodies  came  out  at 
his  resurrection.  Inference.  The  satisfactory  eflicacy  of  Christ's  death 
was  80  ^eatj  that  It  opened  a  way  to  life  to  those  who  believed  on  him  as 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE   PRACTICAL  REAOINO  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Having  hitherto  endeavoured  to  show  how  we  may  ascer- 
tain and  apply  the  true  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  it 
remains  only  to  consider  in  what  manner  we  may  best  reduce 
our  knowledge  to  practice ;  for,  if  serious  contemplation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  practice,  be  united  together,  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  must  necessarily  be  increased,  and 
will  be  rendered  progressively  more  delightful.  If,  says 
Jesus  Christ,  any  man  will  do  Ais  (God^s)  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  whether  it  he ^  God.  (John  vii.  17.)  This 
is  the  chief  end  for  which  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  its 
(Deut.  xxix.  39.);  and  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  this 
purpose  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.),  either  directing  us  what  we  should 
do,  or  inciting  and  encouraging  us  to  do  it :  it  being  written 

>  Professor  Franck,  in  his  Manuductio  ad  Lectlonem  Scripturae  Sacrsc, 
cap.  3.  (pp«  101—123.  of  Mr.  Jacques's  translation),  has  some  very  useful 
observations  on  hiferential  reading,  illustrated  with  numerous  instances 
dilTerent  from  those  above  ^ven.  See  also  Schaeferi  Institutioncs  Scrip. 
turisticBB,  pars  Ii.  pp.  166—178. 

•  Bishop  VanmUdert's  Lectures,  p.  ^7. 
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for  OUT  leaminfiT,  that  we  ihrmigh  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scripture*  mi^ht  have  hope  (Rom.  xv.  4.) ;  that  U,  that  hy  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  that  patience,  which  the  consolations 
administered  in  Scripture  so  powerfully  support,  we  miffht 
have  an  assured  and  joyful  hope  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tribu- 
lation. Even  those  thingrs,  which  seem  most  notional  and 
speculative,  are  reducible  to  practice.  (Rom.  i.  30,  21.) 
7  Jiose  speculations,  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  concerning 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  grounded  upop  his  works, 
oufrtit  to  induce  us  to  glorify  him  as  such  a  God  as  his  works 
dedare  him  to  be :  and  it  is  a  manifest  indication  that  our 
knowledge  is  not  right,  if  it  hath  not  this  influence  upon  our 
conduct  and  conversation.  (1  John  ii.  3.) 

The  practical  reading  here  referred  to,  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  most  illiterate  person  may  prosecute  it  with  advan- 
tage :  for  the  application  of  Scripture  which  it  enjoins,  is 
connected  with  sauvation :  and,  consequently,  if  the  unlearned 
were  incapable  of  making  such  application  to  themselves,  it 
would  be  m  vain  to  allow  them  to  peruse  the  Sacred  Writ^ 
ings.'  After  what  has  been  stated  m  the  preceding  part  of 
this  volume,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  stand  acquitted  of 
undervaluing  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  acauaintance  with  which  will  suggest  many 
weighty  practical  nints,  that  would  not  present  themselves  in 
a  version.  It  is,  however,  sufficient,  that  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  direct  our  faith,  and  regulate  *our  practice,  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  the  aid  ot  translations.  Of  all  modem 
versions,  tlie  present  authorized  English  translation  is,  upon 
the  whole,  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  and  faithful :  the 
translators  having  seized  the  very  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  having  almost  every  where  expressed  their  meaning  with  a 
pathos  and  ener^  that  nave  never  been  rivalled  by  any  subse- 

Suent  versions  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
etached  books,  although,  in  most  of  these,  particular  pa^ 
aages  are  rendered  more  happil}r,  and  with  a  closer  regard  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  divine  originals. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of  God  will, 
unquestionably,  prove  the  most  beneficial :  provided  it  be 
conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  those  moral  qualifications 
which  have  already  been  stated  and  enforced,  as  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.'  Should,  how- 
*  ever,  any  hints  be  required,  the  following  may,  perhaps,  be 
consulted  with  advantage.' 

I.  /n  reading  the  Scriptures^  then^  with  a  view  topermnat  appli- 
cation^ we  should  Ik  careful  that  it  be  done  with  a  pure  intention. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  indeed,  searched  the  Scriptures, 
yet  without  deriving  any  real  benefit  firom  them :  they  thsugfu 
that  they  had  in  them  eternal  life :  yet  they  would  not  come  to 
Christ  Uiat  they  might  have  life.  (John  v.  40.)  He,  however, 
who  peruses  the  Sacred  Volume,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amus- 
ing himself  with  the  histories  it  contains,  or  of  beguiling  time, 
or  to  tranquillize  his  conscience  by  the  discharge  of  a  mere  exter- 
nal duty,  is  deficient  in  the  motive  with  which  he  pexform? 
that  duty,  and  cannot  expect  to  derive  from  it  either  advantage 
or  comfort  amid  the  trials  of  life.  Neither  will  it  sufiice  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  the  mere  design  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  sacred  truths,  unless  such  reading  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  desire,  that,  through  them,  he  may  be  convinced  of 
his  self-love,  ambition,  or  other  faults,  to  which  he  may  be  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  and  that  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  may 
be  enabled  to  root  them  out  of  his  mind. 

II.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  wiU  he 
adviwbU  to  select  some  appropriate  lessons  from  its  most  useful 
parts  ;  not  beine  particularly  solicitous  eoneeming  the  exact 
connection  or  other  critical  niceties  that  may  occur  {though  at 
other  times,  as  ability  and  opportunity  offer,  these  are  highly 
proper  objects  of  inquiry),  but  simply  considering  them  in  a 
devotional  or  practical  view,* 

After  ascertaining,  therefore,  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  the  lesson  under  examination,  we  should  first  consider  the 
present  state  of  our  minds,  and  carefully  compare  it  with  the 
passage  in  question :  next,  we  should  inquire  into  the  causes  sf 
those  faults  which  such  perusal  may  have  disclosed  to  us;  and 

>  Fnnckii  MsouducUo,  cap.  Iv.  p.  131.  et  s^q. ;  or,  p.  124.  et  seq.  of  the 
Bogliiih  version. 

•  See  pp.  186, 187.  supra. 

■  These  obserrations  are  selected  and  abridged  from  Rambarh's  Insti- 
tationes  Hermeneutice,  and  Professor  Fraock's  Brevii  luatitulio,  Ratio- 
Dem  tradeos  6acrain  Bcripturam  in  verani  edificationein  legeodi,  anneied 
to  his  Praslectiones  IlertneneuUcff.  8vo.  Halct  Ma{(deburf icflP,  !'<  17.  Franck 
has  treated  the  same  topic  nearly  in  a  similar  manner,  in  his  Blanuductio, 
already  noticed,  cap.  iv. 

*  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Profress  of  Religion,  ch.  six  $9.  (Works,  voL  I. 
p.  369.  Leeds  ediL  8vo.) 


should  then  took  around  for  suitable  remedies  to  eonect  the  fouhs 
we  have  thus  discovered. 

III.  fVe  should  carefully  distinguish  between  what  the  Serip- 
tare  itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture^  and, 
also,  the  times,  places,  and  persons,  when,  where,  and  by  wko&n 
any  thing  is  recorded  as  haoing  been  said  or  done. 

In  Mai.  iii.  14.  we  meet  with  the  following  words:  '^  It  is  ia 
vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his 
ordinance  1"  And  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  we  meet  with  this  maxim 
of  pro&ne  men — *^  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-monow  ^re  die.*' 
But,  when  we  read  these  and  similar  passages,  we  mast  attend 
to  the  characters  introduced,  and  remember  that  the  perwMis  who 
spoke  thus  were  wicked  men.  Even  those,  whose  pietj  is  coixi- 
mended  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  did  not  always  act  in  strict  coo- 
fonnity  to  it  Thus,  when  David  vowed  that  he  would  otteHy 
destroy  Nabal's  house,  we  must  conclude  that  he  sinned  in 
making  that  vow  :  and  the  discourses  of  Job's  frienda,  thcogh  in 
themselves  extremely  beautifiil  and  instructive,  are  not  in  e^ery 
respect  to  be  approved  :  for  we  are  infonned  by  the  aacped  histo- 
rian, that  God  was  wroth  with  them,  because  they  had  not  spoken 
of  him  the  thing  that  was  right  (Job  xliL  7.) 

IV .  In  every  pradical  reading  and  application  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  to  ourselves,  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christy 
both  as  a  gift,  to  be  received  by  faith  for  salvation,  and  also  as 
an  exem|3ar,  to  be  copied  andimitatea  in  our  lives. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imitate  him  in  all  things      Some 
things  he  did  by  his  divine  power,  and  in  those  we  cannot  imi- 
tate him :  other  things  he  performed  by  his  sovereign  authoritj, 
in  those  we  must  n»t  imitate  bim  :  other  things  also  he  performed 
by  virtue  of  his  ofiice,  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  these  we  may  not, 
we  earnest  follow  him.    But  in  his  early  piety,  his  obedience  to 
his  reputed  earthly  parents,  his  unweuied  diligence  in    doing 
good,  his  humility,  his  unUameable  conduct,  his  aelf-denial,  his 
contentment  under  low  circumstances,  his  firequency  in  priyuxe 
prayer,  his  affectionate  tbankfubiess,   his  compassion    Ur  the 
wretched,  his  holy  and  edifying  discourse,  his  free  oonvenation, 
his  patience,  his  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  his  sorrow  for  the 
sins  of  others,  his  aeal  for  the  worship  of  God.  his  glorifying  bu 
heavenly  Father,  his  impartiality  in  adminiistering  reproof,  his 
universal  obedience,  and  his  love  and  practice  of  holiness^ — in 
aU  these  instances,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  perfect  pattern  for 
our  imitation.'     And  the  observation  of  these  things,  in  a  prse> 
tical  p(Mnt  of  view,  will  be  of  singular  use  to  us  on  .this  account ; 
namely,  that  whatever  sympathy  and   benevolence  Christ  dis- 
played on  earth,  be  retains  the  same  in  heaven,  seeing  that  be  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  that  he  ever  iiveth 
to  make  interoesaaon  for  them  that  come  unto  God  by  him.     For 
we  have  not  an  high-priest  that  cannot  be  toudied  with  the  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities,  but  [one  who  was]  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are ;  so  that  we  may  now  come  with  humble  confi- 
dence to  the  throne  of  gnoe ;  assuring  themselves,  that  we  shall 
find,  from  the  true  mercy-seat  of  God,  sufficient  help  in  all  our 
distresses.  (Heb.  xiiL  8.  vii.  25.  and  iv.  16, 16.)     Jesos  Christ, 
then,  being  our  most  perfect  exemplar  (I  Cor.  xi.  1.),  the  par- 
ticular actions  and  general  conduct  of  other  men,  as  related  in 
the  Scriptures,  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  models  of  imitation, 
only  so  far  as  they  are  conformable  to  this  standeirtL 

V.  **  j*n  example  f^ihat  is,  every  good  one)  hath  the  force  of 
a  rule;  all  of  them  being  *  written  for  our  admonition.*  (1  Cor. 
X.  11.)  But  then  we  must  be  careful  to  examine  and  discern 
whether  the  example  be  extraordinair  or  ordinary,  according  to 
which  the  application  must  be  made?^^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  1.  That  in 
matters  which  were  extraordinary.^  sudi  as  the  kiUing  of  Eglon 
by  Ehud  (Judg.  iii.  %\.\  Elyah's  killing  the  prophets  of  Basl, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  40.},  and  his  invoking  fixe  from  heaven  (2  Kings 
L  10.),  a  conduct  which,  though  approved  in  Aim,  was  con 
demned  by  our  Lord  in  the  apostles  (Luke  ix.  54,  55.) ; — ^2.  In 
matters  that  were  temporary  g  such  were  many  of  the  ceremonies 

•  The  varioaa  featiiret  In  the  character  of  oar  Redeemer  as  man,  whirh 
are  enumerated  above,  are  illustrated  io  an  admirable,  bat  little  knows 
tract  of  the  pious  commentator  Burkitt  (edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  GlasarX 
enUtled  "  Jesus  Christ,  as  Man,  an  Inimitable  Pattern  of  relifnona  Virtue." 
Bvo.  London,  1809.  Having  briefly,  though  perspicuously,  illustnted  the 
dilTerent  subjects,  the  editor  terminates  his  esaaj  with  the  foOowin^  cao- 
tion,  which  is  unhappily  aa  applicable  to  the  present  time  as  whfui  it  was 
first  writLeo :  "Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  so  consider  Christ  for  your  pat- 
tern, as  to  diaottn  him  for  your  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  God  preMrre 
ua,"  he  adds,  "  from  this  growiDg  error,  which  stabs  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion,  in  that  it  depnves  us  of  the  choicest  benefits  of  Chriai's  death ; 


namely,  the  expiation  of  sin  by  a  proper  satisfaction  to  the  justice  ofGod  f** 

•  Bishop  Wilkins  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  p.  23.  of  Dr.  E.  WUlUms's 

Christian  Preacher.  See  also  aome  admirable  obaerfatioos  on  this  aubjeci 


tn  Bishop  Taytor's  Works,  vol  zii.  p.  4G2.  «f  Mf. 
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observed  by  the  Jews,  the  washing  of  his  discipW  feet  hy  our 
X^ord  (John  ziii.  14.),  the  celebration  of  love-feasts  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  Sec;  and,  3.  In  matters  that  were  tinful^  as  the 
drunkenness  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  21.),  the  adultery  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.),  the  repining  of  Jonah  (Jonah  iv.  1 — 9.),  Peter's 
denial  of  Christ  (Matt  xxvi.  69 — 76.  Mark  xiv.  66 — 72.  Luke 
xxii.  55—62.  John  xviii.  25—27.),  dfcc ; — ^in  matters  which  were 
thus  extraordinary,  temporary,  or  sinful,  the  practice  of  holy 
men  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  is  vot  to  be  a  pattern  for  us :  but 
in  all  general  holy  duties,  and  in  such  particular  duties  as  belong 
to  our  respective  situations  and  callings,  we  are  to  set  them  before 
our  eyes,  and  to  follow  their  steps.  When,  therefore,  we  read 
of  the  uprightness  of  Noah,  of  Abraham's  faith,  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  of  David's  devotions,  the  zeal  of  Jodah,  the  boldness  of 
Peter  and  John  in  Christ's  cause,  of  the  labours  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  other  virtues  of  the  ancient  saints,  it  should  be  our  study  to 
adorn  our  profession  with  similar  graces  and  ornaments. 

^  Instead,"  therefore,  "  of  adopting  the  sayings  and  actions  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  implicitly  and  absolutely,  we  ought  to  reason 

in  some  such  manner  as  this : If  such  a  person,  so  situated, 

best  answered  the  ends  of  such  an  institution,  by  acting  in  such 
a  manner,  how  shall  we,  in  our  situation,  best  answer  the  ends 
of  the  same  1  Sometimes  merely  proposing  this  form  of  inquiry 
will  carry  us  right :  but,  in  more  difficult  cases,  we  shall  have  the 
general  principles^  the  nature  and  end  of  the  duty  in  question  to 
investigate,  and  from  these  to  determine  the  particular  cases; 
that  is,  how,  in  such  cases,  the  ends  of  the  duty  can  be  best 
attained.  However,  in  most  questions,  a  good  heart  wiU  be  more 
requisite  than  a  good  head."  * 

VI.  When  toe  read  of  the  faillDgs,  ae  weU  as  the  sinful 
actions  of  men,  recorded  m  the  Scriptures^  we  may  see  what  is  in 
our  own  nature .-  for  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin,  and 
similar  tendencies  to  its  commission,  which  would  bring  forth 
similar  fruits,  were  it  not  for  the  preventing  and  renewing  grace 
of  God,  And  as  many  of  the  persons,  whose  faults  are  related 
tn  the  volume  of  inspiration,  were  men  of  infinitely  more 
elevated  piety  than  ourselves,,  we  should  kam  from  them^  not 
only  to  **  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear'*^  (Rom.  xi.  20.)  ;  but 
further,  to  avoid  being  rash  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  are  likewise  deserving  of 
our  attention,  as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  or  trust  too  much  to  their  own 
strength  (as  in  the  case  of  St  Peter's  denial  of  Christ)  :  what 
were  the  means  that  led  to  their  penitence  and  recovery,  and  how 
they  demeaned  themselves  after  they  had  repented.  By  a  due 
observation,  therefore,  of  their  -words  and  actions,  and  of  the 
temper  of  their  mindsy  so  far  as  this  is  manifested  by  words  and 
actions,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  our  real  progress 
in  religious  knowledge,  than  by  those  charactexs  which  are  given 
of  holy  men  in  the  Scriptures,  without  such  observation  of  the 
tenor  of  their  Uves,  and  the  frame  of  their  minds.' 

YIl.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threatmings,  the  exhorta^ 
tions  and  admonitions,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  should 
apply  them  to  ourselves  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  been 
personally  addressed  to  us. 

For  instance,  are  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  Sermons  t 
Let  us  so  read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  realize  to  our- 
selves the  times  and  persons  when  and  to  whom  such  prophetic 
discourses  were  delivered,  as  if  they  were  our  fellow-countrymen, 
fellow-citizens,  Ac  whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other 
prophets  rebuke  in  some  chapters;  while  in  others  they  labour  to 
convince  them  of  their  sinful  ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or,  iiT 
the  event  of  their  continuing  disobedient,  denounce  the  divine 
judgments  against  them.'  So,  in  all  the  precepts  of  Christian 
virtue  recorded  in  Matt.  ▼.  vL  and  vii.  we  should  consider  our- 
selves to  be  as  nearly  and  particularly  concerned,  as  if  we  had 
personally  heard  them  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Mount^ 

»  Dr.  Hey'8  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  1.  p.  77.  The  whole  of  his  chapter 
on  "  applying  sayings  and  actions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  ourselves," 
abounds  with  profound  views,  happily  illustrated,  and  a  worthy  of  repeated 
perusals. 

•  Lukin's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  216. 12mo.  London,  1669. 

•  Franzll  Tractatus  de  Interpretalione  Sacrarum  Scriptoraram,  Pnef. 

•  "This  dose  application  »»  says  an  exceQent,  but  now  neglected  writer, 
*•  will  render  what  we  read  operative  and  effective,  which,  without  it,  will 
be  useless  and  insif  nificant.  We  may  see  an  iustance  of  it  in  David :  who 
was  not  at  all  convinced  of  his  own  guilt  hy  Nathan's  parable ;  though  the 
most  apposite  that  was  imaginable,  till  he  roundly  applied  it,  saying,  7%ou 
art  the  man.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  And,  unless  we  treat  ourselves  at  the  same 
rate,  the  Scriptures  may  fill  our  heads  with  high  notions,  nay,  with  many 
speculative  truths,  which  yet  amount  to  no  more  than  the  devil's  theology 
(James  ii.  19.),  and  will  as  litUe  adnuiti«e  us."  Lively  Oracles,  sect  viii.  til . 


Independently,  therefore,  of  the  light  which  will  thus  be  thrown 
upon  the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  Scripture,  much  practical 
instruction  will  be  efficiently  obtained  ;  for,  by  this  mode  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  the  promises  addressed  to  others  will  encou- 
rage us,  the  denunciations  against  others  wiH  deter  us  from  the 
commission  of  sin,  the  exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  excite 
us  to  the  diligent  performance  of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admoni 
tions  to  others  wUl  make  us  walk  circumtpectly.  Thus  will 
Saint  Paul's  comprehensive  observations  be  fully  realized ;  What" 
soever  things  vers  written  aforetime,  -were  -written  for  our 
learning  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  ;  and  ,^U  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiro 
tion  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor~ 
rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  g  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  made  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 
(2Tim.iii.  16, 17.) 

VIII.  The  voords  of  the  passage  selected  for  our  private  read- 
ing, after  its  import  has  been  aseeriainea,  may  beneficially  be 
summed  up  or  comprised  in  very  brief  prayers,  or  ejaculations  J 

The  advantage  resulting  from  this  simple  method,  says  Ram 
bach,  has  been  proved  by  many  who  have  recommended  it — If 
we  pray  over  the  substance  of  Scripture,  with  our  Bible  before  us, 
it  may  impress  the  memory  and  heart  more  deeply,  and  may  form 
us  to  copiousness  and  variety  both  of  thought  and  expression 
in  prayer.^  Should  any  references  to  the  Scriptures  be  required, 
in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  would  briefly  notice  that 
the  following  passages,  among  many  others  that  might  be  cited, 
will,  by  addressing  them  to  God,  and  by  a  slight  change  also  in 
the  person,  become  admirable  petitions  for  divine  teaching ;  viz. 
CoL  i.  9, 10.  £ph.  L  17,  18, 1 9.  1  Pet  iL  1, 2,  The  hundred 
and  nineteenth  Psalm  contains  numerous  similar  passages. 

IX.  In  the  praetieal  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  all  things  are 
not  to  be  applied  at  once,  but  gradually  and  successively ;  and 


this  application  must  be  made,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
supplying  us  with  materials  for  talking,  as  with  matter  fir 
practice. 

Finally,  TTiis  practical  reading  and  application  must  be 
diligently  continued  through  life ;  and  we  may,  unth  the  as- 
sistance  of  divine  grace,  reasonably  hope  for  success  in  it,  if  to 
reading^  we  add  constant  prayer  and  meditation  on  what  we 
haverectd. 

Prayer  enlightens  meditation,  and  by  meditation,  prayer  is 
rendered  more  ardent'  With  these,  we  are  further  to  conjoin 
a  perpetual  comparison  of  the  Sacr^  Writings ;  daily  obser- 
▼ation  of  what  takes  place  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  what  we 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others ;  a  strict  and  vigilant 
self-examination ;  together  with  frequent  conversation  with 
men  of  learning  and  piety,  who  have  made  greater  progress 
in  saving  knowledge;  and,  lastly,  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
internal  peace.^ 

Other  observations  might  be  offered :  but  the  preceding 
hints,  if  duly  considerea  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us 
**  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jeans  Christ"  (2  Pet  i.  8.)  And  if,  to  some  of  his  readers, 
the  author  should  e^pear  to  have  dilated  too  much  on  so 
obvious  a  topic,  its  importance  must  be  his  apology.  What- 
ever relates  to  Uie  confirmation  of  our  faith,  the  improvement 
of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation  of  our  affections,  ought  not 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  with  indifference.  To  bonow  a  re- 
mark of  the  eminently  learned  Dr.  Waterland,  with  a  trifling 
variation, — ^while  moral  or  spiritual  uses  or  improvements 
are  raised  upon  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the  purposes  of  prac- 
tical  edification  (whether  such  spiritual  uses  were  really  in- 
tended by  the  sacred  penman  or  not),  if  the  words  be  but 
aptly  accommodated  to  them,  and  pertinently  and  soberly 
applied,  and  the  analogy  of  faith  be  preserved,  a  good  end 
will  be  answered,  and  the  true  doctrine  at  least  will  be  kept, ' 
if  not  a  true  interpretation. 

•  Professor  Franck  has  given  several  examples  of  the  praetice  here 
recommended,  hi  the  "Brevtslnstitutio,"  at  the  end  of  his  Prselectiones 
Ilenneneutics.  Similar  examples  are  also  extant  in  the  well  known  and 
useful  Uttie  tract,  entitled  "  Plain  Directions  for  reading  the  Holy  Scrip, 
turea,"  published  by  the  Society  for  prooiothig  Christian  Knowledie. 

•  Dr.  Doddridge,  Worlcs,  voL  i.  p.  360. 

T  Oratio  et  meditalio  conjunctione  necessarift  sibi  ad  invicem  copulantur. 
Et  per  orationem  illuminatur  medilatlo,  etin  meditatione  exardescit  oratio. 
(Bernardi  Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  260.  no.  2.)  In  p.  156.  no.  66.  of  the  same  volume, 
Bernard  has  the  following  apposite  observations  on  this  topic : — "  Nemo 
repente  fit  summus :  Aseendendo,  noo  volando,  apprehenditur  summitas 
scala.  AscendarouB  igitur,  duobus  veluti  pedibus,  Medxtatums  et  Oro- 
tione,  Meditatio  siquldem  docet,  quid  desit :  Oratio,  ne  desit,  obdnet.  lUa 
viam  ostendit,  ista  deducit  Meditatione  denique  agnosciiuus  imminentia 
nobis  pericula:  Orations  evadimus,  prcstante  Domino  NostroJesuChristo.** 

•  The  subjects  brieflv  noticed  hi  this  paracraph.  are  discussed  more  at 
lensth  hj  Franxius,  in  the  preface  (pp.  9—11.)  to  his  Tractatus  Theologicus 
de  uateroretatione  Scripture  Sacrs. 
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ON  THE  BOOKS  COMMONLY  TERMED  THE  APOCRYPHA. 

m 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE   APOCRYPHAL   BOOKS  ATTACHED  TO  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

[Be/erred  to  in  p,  31.  of  thU  Volume.] 

Derivation  of  the  term  Apocrypha — Heoiom  wAy  the  apocryphal  Booko  were  r^ected  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture.^' 
I.  They  poMtea  no  autfiority  -whatever j  to  procure  their  admittion  into  the  iacred  Canon. — 11.  They  -were  not  admitted 
into  the  Canon  of  Scripture  during"  the  Jlrtt  four  centuriet  of  the  Chriotian  Church, — HI.  7%ey  contain  many  thinge 
vhich  are  fabulouo,  and  contrary  to  the  canonical  Scriptura,  both  in  facte,  doctrines,  and  moral  practice, — ^lY.  They 
contradict  all  other  profane  hittoriant. 


Besiobi  the  Scriptoies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
wuTenally  acknowl4lged  to  be  genuine  and  inspired  writings, 
both  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  there  are  several 
other  writings  partly  historical,  partly  ethical,  and  partly  poetical, 
which  are  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  larger  editions  of  the  English  Bible, — under  the  appellation 
of  the  "Apocbtpha,'* — that  is,  books  not  admitted  into  the 
■acred  canon,  being  either  spurious,  or  at  least  not  acknowledged 
to  be  divine.  The  word  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is 
either  derived  from  the  «»^jrds  cbre  tw  sfv^nvc,  because  the  books 
in  question  were  removed  from  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or  other 
receptacle  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  whose 
authority  was  never  doubted ;  or  more  probably,  from  the  verb 
knafumm,  to  hide  or  conceal,  because  they  were  concealed 
from  the  generality  of  readers,  their  authority  not  being  recog- 
nised by  the  church,  and  because  they  are  books  which  are 
destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their  original  being  obscure,  their 
authors  unknown,  and  their  character  either  heretical  or  suspect- 
ed.^ 1  •  The  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  indeed,  affirm  that 
even  these  are  divinely  inspired ;  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
this  assertion:  these  apocryphal  writings  serve  to  countenance 
some  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  that  church. 

The  Protestant  churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be 
apocryphal,  and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are  esteemed 
such  l^  the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job, 
and  the  hundred  and  fifty-first  psahn;  but  also  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with  the  epistle  of 
Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susan- 
nah the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Maccabees.  The  books  here  enumerated  are  unani- 
mously rejected  by  Protestants  for  the  following  reasons: — 

I.  ThKT  P0SSB8S  MO  AUTHORITY  WHATBTBR,  IITHVR  KZTBR- 
KAL  OR  INTERNAL,  TO  PROCURE  THEIR  ADMISSION  INTO 
THE  SACRED   CANON. 

1.  JVor  one  of  them  m  extant  in  Hebrew, 

With  the  ezoeption  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  which  is  only 
extant  in  Latin,  they  are  all  written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  Alexandrian  Jews. 

8.  They  were  written  eubeequently  to  the  ceotation  of  the 
prophetic  epirit,  though  before  the  promulgation  of  the  OoopeL^ 

In  the  piophe<7  of  Malachi  (iv.  4—0)  it  is  intimated  that  after  him 
no  prophet  should  arise,  until  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the 
Messiah,  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  ef  Elgah;  and  the 

t  Aufaftin,  contra,  Faostnm.  lib.  A  t.  2.  De  Clvltste  Del,  lib.  zv. 
e.  2a  1 4.  file  passages  are  given  at  length  in  Dr.  lArdner's  V/otkM,  voL 
V.  p  90.  8vo. :  ToL  fi.  p.  681.  4to. 

•  Bach  at  least  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentators ;  bat  Molden- 
faawer  has  arced  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books,— as  Tobit,  the  ibarth  book  of  Esdras,  and  perhaps  also  the  book  of 
Wisdom,— were  written  qfter  the  Mith  of  oar  flavioar.  and  conseqnentlj 
thev  cannot  be  constdered  as  apoerrphal  hooks.  His  ariumsnts  are 
BodeedhiVoLL  Fart  L  Chap.  m.  HIL m 


Jews  nnanimonsly  agree  that  the  prophetic  spirit  ceased  with  Ma 
lachi.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Widsom  pretends  that  it  was 
wnUen  by  Solomon— a  pretension  not  only  manifestly  false,  but 
which  also  proves  that  book  not  to  have  been  iupired.  For,  in  the 
finit  place,  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  cites  many  passages  from 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  did  not  prophecy  till  many  ages  itfier 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  consequently  the  book  could  not  have  been 
written  by  him ;  and,  secondly,  it  represents  the  Israelites  (Wisd.  ix. 
7,  8,  XV.  14.)  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies :  whereas  we 
know  fiom  the  sacred  writiiu;s,  that  they  enjoyed  great  peace  and 
prosperity  during  the  reign  orSolomon. 

3.  JW«  one  of  the  writers,  in  direct  terms,  advances  any 
claim  to  inspiration. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  are  the  authon  of  the  apocryphal  books  flom 
asBerting  their  own  inspiration,  that  some  of  them  say  what  amoanla 
to  on  aamowledgemetU  that  they  were  not  inspired.  Thus,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  son  of  Sirach  intreats  the 
reiader  to  pardon  any  errors  he  may  have  committed  in  translating  the 
works  of  nis  grandfather  Jesus  into  Greek.  In  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  and 
ix.  27.  it  is  confessed  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  prophet  io  Israel : 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ii.23.)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  or 
five  books  originally  written  by  Jason  of  Cyrene ;  and  the  author 
concludes  with  the  following  words,  which  are  utterly  unvi'orthyof 
a  person  writing  by  inspiration. — /)f  I  have  done  toeU,  ana  as  it  is  fitting 
the  story,  U  is  that  whi^  £  desired  ;  but,  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  ts 
that  which  I  could  attain  unto.  (2  Mace.  xv.  38.S) 

4.  The  apocryphal  books  were  never  received  into  the 
sacred  canon  by  the  Jewish  church,  and  therefore  they  were 
not  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour, 

No  nart  of  the  apocrsrpha  is  onoted,  or  even  alluded  to  by  him  or  by 
any  or  his  apostles;  and  both  Philo  and  Josephus  who  flourished  in 
the  fint  century  of  the  Christian  nra,  are  totally  silent  ooncemiog 
them.4 

>  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bcriptores,  p  71. 

«  The  testimony  of  Joaephus  Is  very  remarkable :— "  We  have  not,'* 
says  be,  "  an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  amona  us  disagreeing  fVom 
and  contradicting  one  another,  but  only  twenty-two  books,  containing  the 
records  of  all  past  times,  which  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  Five  ot 
them  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  his  laws,  and  the  traditions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  mankind,  till  his  death.  But  as  to  the  time  from  the 
deaUi  of  Moses,  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerzes  king  of  Peraia,  who  reigned 
after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  wrote  down  what  was 
done  in  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  con- 
tain hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  numan  life.  Our 
history,  Indeed,  has  been  written,  since  Artazerxes,  very  partici^arly  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  esteemed  of  equal  authority  tnth  the  former  by  our 
fortfcUhera,  because  there  had  not  been  an  exact  succession  qf  prophets 
since  that  time.  And  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to  these  books  of 
our  own  nation,  it  Is  evident  by  what  we  do  :  for  during  so  many  aires  as 
have  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to 
them,  to  take  any  thing  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them :  but  it 
is  become  natural  to  all  Jews^  immediately  and  from  tneir  very  birib,  tc 
esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  thpm, 
and  if  it  be  necessary,  willingly  to  die  for  them."  Josephus  contra  Apion, 
lib.  i.  f  8.  Joeephns's  testimony  Is  related  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  Jib. 
Ui.  c.  ix.  and  z.;)  and  It  Is  further  vrorthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  lenrned 
Romsnlst  writers  admit  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jewish  Church.  Bee  particularly  Huet's  Dcmonvier. 
Evaofelica,  prop  Iv.  tom.  I.  De  Ubro  Tobit,  p.  306.  De  LIbro  Judith,  p. 
309.    De  librls  Maccabsoruilk,  p.  400.    De  Canone,  Libroruro  Sacroruni, 

£473.    See  also  Dupln's  Dissertation  Preiiminaira  ou  ProMgominea  sut^ 
Bible,  pp.  86,  86. 80. 112.  Amst.  1701. 
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ON  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS 


[A»».  No.  1 


IL   The  apocktpral  books    wjerb    not   admittbd   into 

TUB  CANON  or   ScRlPTURB   DURING    THB    P1B8T   FOUR  CBM- 
TURIB8  or  THB    CHRISTIAN  ChURCH. 

TiMfftn  not  meutioaed  in  the  catalo^e  ofinnirMl  writinfi  iMide 
by  Meiito,  biahop  of  Sardb,  who  floaruhed  in  the  Moood  centory.i 
nor  in  thoM  of  OriRen.3  in  the  third  centonr,  of  AthMWiiu*,*  Hilary.^ 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,^  GpiphaniuM,*  Greoory  NaxiunenJ  Amphilochiiu,* 
Jerome.*  Rufiniii,«)  and  others  of  iLe  fourth  centuiy ;  nor  in  the 
catalogue  of  canonical  booka  recognised  by  the  ooundlof  Laodicea," 
held  in  the  lanie  century,  whose  canoni  were  received  by  the  Catho- 
lic church ;  so  that,  as  Bishop  Burnet  well  obsenres,  **  we  have  the 
concurring  sense  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in  this  matter.**"  To  this 
decisive  evidence  against  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apoenrphai 
books,  we  may  add  that  they  were  never  read  in  the  Christian  church 
until  the  fuurth  centuiy;  when,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  they  were  read 
**  for  example  of  life,  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  were  not  ap- 
plied to  establish  any  doctrine  ;"u  and  contemporaiy  writers  state,M 
that  although  they  were  not  approved  as  canonical  or  inspired 
writings,  yet  some  of  them,  particularly  Judith,  Wisdom,  and  Eo- 
clesiasticus,  were  allowed  to  be  perused  by  catechumens.  As  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  canonical  in  the  fifth  century, 
Augustine  relates,  that  when  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  publicly  read  m 
the  church  it  was  |fiven  to  the  readers  of  inferior  ecclesiastical  of- 
ficers, who  read  it  m  a  lower  place  than  those  books  which  were 
universally  acknowled|(ed  to  be  canonical,  which  were  read  by  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  mora  eminent  and  conspicuous  manner.^ 
To  conclude : — Notwithstanding  the  veneratioQ  in  which  these  books 
were  held  by  the  Western  Church,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
authority  was  never  ascribed  to  them  as  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  until  the  last  council  of  Trent,  at  its  fourth '-- ^ 


to  place  them  all  (exceptin|(  the  prayer  of  Manasseh  and  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras)  in  the  same  rank  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  i* 

III.  ThB  APOCRTPHAL  BOOKS  CONTAIN  MANT  THIN08  WHICH 
ARB  rABULOUS  AND  CONTRADICTORY  TO  THB  CANOmCAL 
SCRIPTVRBB  BOTH  IN  PACTS,  D0CTRINB8,  AND  MORAL  PRACTICB. 

A  fow  instances,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced,  will  suflfoe 
to  prove  thJa  assertion. 

L    Fabitloos  Statkmbnts. 

(1.)  Rest  of  chapters  of  Esther,  z.  6.  A  liuU  ftmnimnheoamB  a  rimr^ 
mnd  there  wom  tight,  ami  ike  strn,  amd  miicA  loolers.  T%i$  river  it 
Esther,  whom  the  king  married,  and  made  yaaea.  ziv.  8. 

(2.)  The  story  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon  is.  confesMdly,  a  mere  fic- 
tion, which  contradicts  the  account  of  DaniePs  being  cast  into  the 
ion's  den. 

(3.)  The  stories  of  water  beioR  converted  into  fire,  and  eiot  wrss 
(SMsoc.  i.  19— S2),  and  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Ark  walking  after 
Jeremiah  at  the  prophet's  command.  (9  Mace.  ii.  4.) 

n.     CoNTRADIGTORT  STATRMBNTt. 

(1.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  alludes 
to  the  people  of  Israel  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  which 
was  not  the  case  during  Solomon's  reign.  We  read,  indeed,  that  he 
had  enemies  in  the  persons  of  Hadad,  Reaon  and  Jeroboam  (I  Kings 
zi.  14.  23.  ^5.  S6),  who  vexed  him:  but  we  nowhere  find  that  they 
subdued  his  people ;  and  the  schism  of  the  ton  tribes  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

•  This  eatslogue  Is  Inserted  by  Euseblos  hi  his  Bccleslasticsl  History, 
Hb.  tv.  e.  as. 

•  Ibid  lib.  t1.  c.  2B._p.  399. 

•  In  bis  Festal  or  Paschal  epiMle.  Bee  the  extract  In  Dr.  Lsrdner's 
Worlcs,  VOL  It  pp.  282-2(».    dvo. ;  vol.  ti.  pp.  399,  400.  4(o. 

•  Prolai .  in  Psslmos,  p.  9.  Perls,  16S3w  Lsrdner,  toL  It.  p.  806.  8to.  ; 
vol.  H.  p.  413  4to. 

•  In  his  Poorth  OiUechetlesl  Exercise.  Ibid.  voL  iv.  p.  S99.  8vo. ;  vol 
11.  p.  411.  4to. 

•  In  various  cstalogues  reched  by  Dr.  Lsrdner,  voL  Iv.  pp.  319;  313. 
8vo.  ;  vol.  tlj).  409.  4lo. 

T  Carm.  33.  Op.  torn.  U.  p.  98.  Ibid.  voL  W.  pp.  407,  408.  8vo. ;  voL  U. 
p.  470.  4to. 

•  In  OarmlDe  lambleo  sd  Seleucum.  p.  191  Ibid.  p.  413.  8vo. ;  ?oL  IL 
p.  473. 

•  In  Prejkt,  sd  Libr.  Return  slve  Protogo  Oslesto.  Lardner,  vol  v. 
pp.  Itf,  17.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  640.  4to.  snd  also  In  several  of  his  preftces  to 
other  books,  which  are  given  by  Dr.  L.  pp.  18— 2L  8vo. ;  or  pp.  640— 
641.  4to. 

••  ExposKlo  ad  0ymb.  Apost  Lardner,  vol.  v.  ppu  75^  70.  8vo.;  vol  Ii. 
p.  673.  4to. 

>i  Can.  62,  00.  Lardner,  vol.  It.  pp.  308,  309. 8vo.;  vol.  II.  pp.  414,  416.  4to. 
Besides  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Costn,  in  his  Scholastlcal  History  of  the 
Tannn,  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde  (Via  Devia  or  the  By-way,  sect.  6.  pp.  9B6— 
2R6.  London  EdiL  1819),  and  Moldenhawer  (Introd.  ad  Vet  Test  pp.  146 
~lii4.)  have  ittven  extracts  at  lencth  from  the  abore'raentionod  lathers 
and  others,  aiti>mac  the  aothortty  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

*•  On  the  Bixdi  Article  of  the  Anglican  Churclvp.  111.  0th.  edit 

1*  Pr>«r.  in  Libr.  Balomonis,  Op.  torn.  1.  pp.  93^  999.  Lardner,  vol  v. 
p.  IS.  8vo.;  vol.  ii.  p.  .'>73.  4to. 

*«  The  author  of  the  flmopsls  of  flcripcore  sttributed  to  Athsnaslns 
(see  Lardner,  voL  W.  p.  290.)  snd  also  the  pretended  Apostolical  Csnons. 
(Can.  Ult.) 

*•  Atiyustio.  de  Predest  Bsnet  lib.  I.  c.  14.  (Op.  torn.  vH.  p.  6BB.  col. 
8.  B.  Antwerp.  1576.)  The  passaffe  is  slso  given  hi  Bishop  Cosm's  Scho- 
kstical  History  of  the  Canon,  p.  106. 

«•  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred,  fbr  much  curious  snd  Impor- 
tsnt  information,  to  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Gtoriiam's  Bcstement  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Bible  Society,  retetive  to  the  circolation  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  chap.  1^  and  bis  Replyto  two  Letters  addrsased  to  hua  by  Dr. 
Leander  Von  Ess.  (London,  1806.  8vo.) 


tor  m  the  tormer  (1  Maoc.  vk  4— 
have  died  in  Babylon;  and  in  tb 
having  been  slain  by  thejprieala  i 
16w),  and  a/lerworde  (iz.  S8.)  as  d] 
eoantrw  amoiuF  Ike  auMmteinj: 


(2.)  Bamch  issaid  (i.  2.)  to  have  been  oaified  into  lUjIoii.  at  tbeTOTjr 
lime  when  Jeremiah  tolls  us  (zUiL  6,  7.)  that  he  was  carried  into  tb« 
land  of  EgypL 

(3.)  The  stoiy  in  I  Esdras  iiL  iv.,  besides  wanting  every  maik  of  tha 
majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Sacred  Writincs,  oontradids  £am*s  ne- 
oount  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  fiebylon  under  Cyms. 

(4.)  The  firrt  and  second  books  (»f  Maocabeea  contradtoC  eadi  othett 
ibr  in  the  former  (1  Maoc.  vi.  4— 16w)  Antaochus  Epiphanes  is  aaid  to 

~  '   '  'the  latter  he  is  represented,  J&sC,  aa 

■  at  Nanea,  in  Persia  (8  Maoc  i.  13 — 
djring  a  miaarable  death  ta  a  etraage 

(A.)  In  thebook  of  Tobit,  the  angel  dwt  is  mtrodneed  (▼.  12.)  aa 
repieeenting  himself  as  being  a  kinsman  of  Tofait,  in  ziL  Ifi.  centia- 
dicts  himseU;  by  affirrauw  that  he  is  Raphael,  one  of  the  holy  anceb 
The  author  of  this  book  has  also  added  to  the  views  of  God  and  of 
Providence,  delineated  in  the  Old  Testament,  tenela  of  Amyriaa  or 
Babylonian  origin. 

in.    CoRTEAniCTORT  DocTsnm. 

(I.)  Prafert  for  the  Dead^%  Maoc.  zil  43,  44.  And  wkm  he 
had  made  a  gMering  throughotd  the  ceayeae,  to  ike  aatm  t^  9000 
dradumM  of  srieer,  ilie  seal  it  to  Jentealem  to  <mer  a  nm-ogering,  doing 
therein  very  weU  and  honettly:  fir,  if  he  had  mot  heped  tkat  they  that 
were  slant  ehotUd  haee  rieen  again,  it  had  been  sansr^aoas  and  vain  to 
pray  for  the  dead.  This  statement  contradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
aacrsd  Writings,  which  nowhere  enjoin  or  allow  of  prayea  for  the 
dead. 

(8)  Tie  heathen  Natkn  of  ike  TrantaagraUan  of  Scale,  which  ia 
equally  contradictunr  to  the  Bible,  m  asserted  in  Wisd.  viii.  19,  90l 
For  1  was  a  witty  chad,  and  had  a  good  epirii ;  yea,  rather  ieing  good, 
i  came  into  a  body  nndefUed. 

(3.)  Juetifcation  by  the  Worka  of  ike  Law  (in  oppositian  to  the 
Scripturee,  which  tearh  that  we  are  justified  or  accounted  rigfateoos 
only  bf  faith)  is  teught  in  various  parts  of  the  apociyphal  books  j — 
8  £sdras  viii.  33.  T%e  jutt  which  have  many  good  etorhe  laid  vp  aaih 
thee,  ehaU  out  tf  their  own  deeds  receive  reward.    ToltiLt  zii.  8,  9l 

Prayer  is  good  with  fasting,  and  almSf  and  righteousness. 

Atau  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  shali  varge  away  aff  sou.  Tlesf 
tkat  exercim  abas  and  righieomenem  shaU  be  fOed  with  life.  Eocloa 
iiL  3.  Whoso  honoareth  the  father  wtakelh  atonement  for  hu  sins.  3a 
Alau  amheth  an  atonement  for  aine!  zhv.3.  7h  forsake  rigkteouo- 
ness  is  ajtrcpitiatian, 

(4.)  Silliest  perfection,  Ecdus,  liiL  84.  Ridies  are  good  aafo  him 
that  kath  no  sin.  But  what  say  the  Scriptures  f  Ecclea.  vii.  Sa 
There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  esarih,  that  doth  good,  and  sumeCA  noL 
Rom.  iii.  83.  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  tkeglsry  of  God. 
1  John  L  &  if  ws  say  tkat  ws  have  no  sin  we  aeetiae  aarsetvea^  and 
iks  Uvtk  is  niyt  ia  as. 

IV.  Immokal  PEAcncB 

C>ommended  in  the  apociyphal  hooka,  which  pnelioea  an  prahihit- 
ed  in  the  Scripturee. 

(1.)  Lying.— Tine  instances  cited  Na  (&)  may  also  be  adduced  bera^ 

(8.)  A  desperate  act  of  Suicide  (which  is  ezpreealy  forbidden  in 
Exod.  zz.  13-  Thou  shalt  not  kUti  is  related  in  8  Mace  ziv.  41 — 
46.  as  a  atamful  act,  and  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 

(3.)  Assassination,  which  is  equally  prohibited,  is  commended  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (ix.  8—9.)  in  the  ceee  of  the  Shechemitaa,  wiwse 
base  murder  is  justly  condemned  in  Gen.  zliz.  7. 

(4.)  Magical  incantations,  which  are  forbidden  in  Lev.  ziz.  96.  and 
Deut  zviii.  10,  11,  14.  are  introduced  in  Tobit  vi.  16,  17.  as  given 
by  the  advice  of  an  angel  of  (xod.>7 

IV.  Lastly,  Tekrk  ark    passaom   in  tri   apocrypha,  l 

BOOKS,  WHICH  ARK  80  UrCOITSISnilT  WITH  TBS  RRLATIOIVB 
OF  ALL  OTHIR  PROPANK  HISTORfAIIB,  THAT  THKT  CAITNOT 
BR   ADMITTBD  WITH017T  MUCH  ORRATBR  RTIDKITCB  THAM  BE- 


liONOS  TO  THR81 

Thus  in  1  Mace  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Ronana  ^committed  their 
government  to  one  men  every  year,  who  ruled  over  all  that  ooontiy. 
and  that  all  were  obedient  to  that  one,  and  that  them  ww  neither 
envy  imr  emulatkm  amongst  them.** 

Now  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  every  Roman  hislorian  with- 
out ezcepdon.  The  imperial  government  was  not  eaiablished  until 
e  than  a  century  q/ter  the  Ume  when  that  book  was  written.    In 


like  maimer,  the  account  (in  1  Mace  i.  6, 7.)  of  the  death  of  Alezan- 
der.  misnamed  the  Great,  is  mt  supported  by  the  hiatorianB  wbo  have 
recorded  his  last  hours. 

Althou|[h  the  Apocryphal  books  cannot  be  applied  '■to  eatabUah 
any  doctnne,"  yetj«the^  we  highly  valoaUe  aa  ancient  writinga, 
1.  _  i._v.  ^i._  _•-        I       of  Scripture, 

thev  contain 
Anglican  cnnich,  in 
umianon  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ,  doth  read  them  for  ea- 
ample  of  life  and  instruction  of  mannera.**!*  On  this  aoooont  tftie 
reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  these  hooka,  in  tfaeaaoond  volume  of 
this  woric  Put  V.  Chap.  Vm. 

"  Rooisnlsm  contradictory  to  Scripture,  pp.  47,  48. 
>*  It  may  be  oroper  to  remark,  that  the  AngUcsn  church  does  not  read 
all  the  books  ofthe  apocrypha.   It  reads  ss  1  


any  aocinne,  yei  ■*mey  are  nigiuy  vaiuame  aa  ano 
which  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  phraseology 
and  upon  the  history  of  manitors  of  the  East:  and  as 
many  mhle  sentimenii  and  useful  precepts,  the  AngUa 


no  part  of  either  hooka 

les.  or  of  tne  additions  of  the  book  of  Esther : 

nor  does  It  read  the  prsyer  or  Msnasseb.     Bp.  Tomline's  Bemenu  or 

Christ  Theol.  voL  11.  p.  199.  PfeMTer,  Crldea  Sacra,  cap.  14.  (Op.  torn.  iL 


apocryplu  

of  Bsdias,  or  of  the  HaccabeeSi  or  of  the  addiUona^of  the  book  of  Esther 


i  Sacra,  cap. 
pp.  798.  799.)  Moldentiawer,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Teat  pp.  14&-156.  ^^ei 
Enchirid.  Blbncum.  pp.  306-JB2.  See  alao  Bp.  Marst 
I  of  the  Churchea  ofBngbnd  and  Rome,  pp.  79— 9Sl 


llarsh*i  Comoarative 


ssrfiSf 
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SECTION  n. 


ON   THE    WRITINGS    USUALLY  CALLED   THE  APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  88.  of  thit  Volume.] 

L  Enumeration  of  theoe  apocryphal  Writingt* — II.  External 
Evidence  to  thow  that  they  -were  never  contidered  aa  inr 
opired  or  canonical, — HI.  Internal  Evidence, — IV,  Thete 
Apocryphal  Bookt  are  to  far  from  ajfecting"  the  credibility 
of  the  genuine  bookt  of  the  J^Tew  Tettament,  that  the  latter 
are  confirmed  by  them* 

I.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  besides  those  which  are  admitted 
to  be  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many 
others  which  also  pretended  to  be  authentic.  '*  Men  of  the  best 
intentions  might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  preserve,  by 
writing,  the  memory  of  persons,  &cts  and  doctrines,  so  precious 
in  their  estimation,  who  might  at  the  same  time  be  deficient  in 
the  talents  and  information  requisite  to  discriminate,  and  duly  to 
record  the  truth.  The  sacred  writers  intimate  that  such  men 
had  already  begun,  even  in  their  time,  to  appear;  and  gave 
warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in  their  motives. 
Luke  says  that  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  write  gospels  (Luke 
i.  1.) ;  Paul  cautions  the  Galatians  against  other  gospels  than 
that  which  they  h^  received  from  him  (Gal.  i.  6 — 9.) :  and 
warns  the  Thessalonians  not  to  be  troubled  by  any  letter  at 
from  him,  declaring  that  the  day  of  Chritt  it  at  hand." 
(2  Thess.  ii.  2.)  In  the  ages  following  the  apostles,  the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  which  were  published  under  the  names  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  their  companions,  &c.  (and  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries  under  the 
names  of  gospels,  epistles,  acta,  revelations,  dec.)  greatly  in- 
creased. Most  of  them  have  long  since  perished.*  though  some  few 
are  still  extant,  which  have  been  collected  (together  with  notices 
of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his 
Codex  Jlpocryphut  yVovi  Tettamentiy  the  beat  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Hamburg,  in  1719 — 1743,  in  three  parts,  forming 
two  volumes,  8vo.^  Of  this  work  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr. 
Jones  made  great  use,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  his  "  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  New  Testament"  The  apocryphal  books  ex- 
tant are,  an  Epittle  from  Jetut  Chritt  to  Abgamt ;  his  Epistle, 
which  (it  is  pretended)  fell  down  from  heaven  at  Jerusalem 
directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas,  in  the  city  of  Eris :  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Apostles;  The  Apottlet*  Creed;  the  Jlpottolical 
Epittlet  of  Bamabat,  Clement  or  Clement^  Ignatiut,  and 
Polycarpi  the  Gotpel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour  g  the  got- 
tel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  ;  The  prot-evangelion  of  Jamet ; 
the  gotpel  ofV^codemuti  the  Martyrdom  of  Thecla  ox  Actt 
of  Paul;  Abdiasfs  History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  the  Epit- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceant;^  the  Six  Epittlet  of  Paul  to 
Seneca,  dec  Of  these  various  productions,  those  of  which  the 
titles  are  printed  in  Iialict  are  comprised  in  the  publication, 
intitled  "  The  Apocryphal  JVev  Tettament,  being  all*  the 
Gotpeltf  Epittlet,  and  other  Piecet  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  firtt  four  eenturiet  to  Jetut  Chritt,  hit  Apottlet,  and 
tfteir  companiont,  and  not  included  in  the  JWw  Tettament  by 
itt  compiUrt.  Translated  and  now  collected  into  one  volume, 
with  Prefacet  and  Tables,  and  variout  J^otet  and  Referencet. 
London,  1820." — Second  edition,  1821,  8vo.  The  writings 
ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at  least  his  genuine  epistles), 
Polycarp,  and  Hermas,  ought  not  in  strictness  to  be  considereid 
as  apocryphal,  since  their  authors,  who  are  usually  designated, 
the  Apottolical  Fathert,  from  their  having  been  contemporary  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  vrith  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
not  divinely  inspired  apostles.  The  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  indeed,  was  for  a  short  time  received  as  canonical  in 
some  few  Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as  an  un- 
inspired production ;  the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  CorinUiians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved 
not  to  have  been  written  by  hun.  These  productions  of  the 
apostolical  &thers,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as 
apocryphal  writings. 

t  See  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  tbem,  with  references  to  the  fathers 
by  whom  they  were  mentioned,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  L  pp.  119—123. 

«  Another  apocryphal  boolc,  purporting  to  be  the  Acts  of^tne  Apostle 
Thomas,  has  lately  been  discovered  at  Paris.  It  was  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1823,byDr.  J.  »Thilo. 

*  That  St.  Paul  did  not  write  any  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  see  Vol  II. 
Part  VI.  Chap.  ID.  Beet.  VIL  I  n. 

«  This  is  a  misnomer;  for  all  the  apocryphal  writings  are  not  faicludsd 
ja  the  publication  in  question. 


As  the  external  form  of  the  New  Testament?  harmonises  with 
that  of  the  larger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised  English  Ver^ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  have 
availed  themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  undermine  the  credibility 
of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament  The  preface  to 
the  compilation,  intitled  **  The  Apocryphal  JVew  Tettameia,*' 
is,  certainly,  so  drawn  up,  as  apparently  to  fovour  the  views 
of  the  oppoeers  of  divine  revelation ;  but  as  its  editor  has  dis- 
cLAixxD  any  sinister  design  in  publishing  it,  the  writer  of  these 
pages  will  not  impute  any  such  motives  to  him. 

n.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  littli  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  sufier  from  this  publication,* 
a  brief  statement  shall  be  given  of  the  very  satisfactory  reasons* 
for  which  the  apocryphal  (or  rather  spurious)  writings  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  have  been  deservedly  rejected  firoip  the  canon 
of  Scripture.      • 

1.  In  the  firtt  place,  they  were  iroT  acknowledged  at  authen' 
tic,  nor  were  they  much  uted,  by  the  primitive  Chrittiant, 

There  are  no  quotations  of  these  apocrsn^hal  books  in  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  that  is,  or  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  and  Hennas,  whose  writines  reach  from  about  the  year 
of  Christ  70  to  106 ;  nor  are  they  found  in  any  ancient  catalogues 
of  the  sacred  books.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  mentioned,  but  not 
cited  by  Irenasus  and  TertuUian,  who  lived  in  the  second  centuiy 
Indeed  the  apocryphal  books  above  mentioned  are  expressly,  and  m 
so  many  words,  rejected  by  those  who  have  noticed  them,  as  the 
forgeries  of  heretics,  and,  consequently,  as  spurious  and  hereticaL 

2.  Tlie  enemiet  of  Chrittianity  who  were  accuttomed  to  cite 
pattagetfrom  the  four  gotpelt  for  the  take  of  perverting  them^ 
or  of  turning  them  into  ridicule,  have  never  mentioned  thete 
productionti  which  we  may  be  sure  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  known  of  their  existence,  because  they  would  have  afibrded 
them  much  better  opportunities  than  the  genuine  Gospels  did, 
for  indulging  their  malevolence. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  thete  productiont,  which  {it  it  pretended) 
were  written  in  the  apottoKc  age,  were  competed  before  the 
tecond  century,  and  several  of  them  were  forged  to  late  at  the 
third  century,  and  were  rejected  at  tpuriout  at  the  time  they 
were  attempted  to  be  impoted  upon  the  Chrittian  world, 

•  The  title-page  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  black  rule,  similar  to  that 
found  in  many  of  the  large  8vo.  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in 
the  last  century,  and  the  different  books  are  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  a  table  of  contents  drawn  up  in  imitation  of  those  which  are 
found  in  all  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

•  In  1698  Mr.  Toland  published  his  Amyntor,  in  which  he  profesDed  to 
five  a  catalogue  of  books,  attributed  in  the  primitive  times  to  Jesus  Christ, 
his  apostles,  and  other  eminent  persons  "together  with  remarks  and  ob- 
servations  relating  to  the  canon  of  Scripture.'*  He  there  raked  together 
whatever  he  could  find  relating  to  the  spurious  gospels  and  pretended 
sacred  books  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 
These  he  produced  with  great  pomp,  to  tlie  number  of  eighty  and  upwards; 
and  though  the^  were  most  of  them  evidently  false  and  ridiculous,  and 
carried  the  plainest  marks  of  forf^ery  and  imposture,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
he  was  verv  sensible,  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  represent  them  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  four  gospels,  and  other  sacred  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  now  received  among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  look 
advantage  of  the  unwary  and  ill-grounded  hypotheses  of  some  learned 
men,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  books  of  the  present  canon  lay 
concealed  in  the  coffers  or  private  persons,  till  the  latter  times  of  Trajan 
or  Adrian,  and  were  not  known  to  the  clergy  or  churches  of  those  times, 
nor  distinguished  from  the  spurious  works  of  the  heretics ;  and  that  the 
scriptures,  which  we  now  receire  as  canonical,  and  others  which  we  now 
reject,  were  indifferently  and  promiscuously  cited  and  appealed  to  by  the 
most  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  design,  in  all  this,  manifestly,  was  to 
show,  that  the  gospels  and  other  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testaroentr 
now  acknowledged  aa  canonical,  really  deserve  no  greater  credit,  and  are 
no  rnrirf*  to  be  depended  upoo,  than  those  books  which  are  rejected  and 
eJt'ie>'Ji^<1  an  forin; erica  AejcJ  yffi  he  had  the  confidence  to  pretend,  in  a 
bc'ik  hq  AH&rw^nLia  pubUdh^iJ..  ihac  his  intention  in  his  Amyntor,  was  not  to 
ia^  alinjAiD,  Lut  to  tUu^roJ^  ojjiJ  roafirm  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
TliH  ujfty  serve  m  fine  tn^tnocff  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced, 
of  I  ho  intlncrritj  cirtlii*n>piHMi?r  nf  revelation,  whose  asseriions  nave  been 
ad<»pt4?'t|  itv  iiilidt^lsor  th^' prfif^ni  dav.  Many  good  and  satisfactory  re fu- 
tali'MhPi  (ir'T^pJanO  vt^^jr.  putali^ltf^il  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Mr. 
N''^',  and  orhtrs,  and  (i^dpf-ciallv  hy  the  learned  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones  in  his 
"S(  w  and  Full  Mfihfiil  of  FirJnsjj  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
TiMaiij-nt,"  iij  2  votjs*  Bvo  ,  mrinted  at  Oxford  in  1798.  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
Ft<<ni  thJs  woik  i  ho  UAkminjn  re  n  j  .' tion  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal 
bC'ik^  1.4  elii!  New  T^^iorui'iLi  Imn  been  principally  derived,  as  well  as  trom 
Dr.  ii^rkiner,  who  \u  rjjtffrpiii  pmrtn  of  his  works  has  collected  much  curious 
inlMrrrioitir^n  reRp^^rUiiit  tlioiii.  Tiie  passages  being  too  numerous  to  be 
cil>  l  at  l^naih»  Lht  rtaiirr  wAi  ftn^f  them  indicated  m  the  fifth  index  to  his 
w<' rk  A,  fl rt Iclu  J p^cryphaf  tltftJ. ^<  Sis  montha  aftsr  the  publication  of  the 
se- xJj.if'ilJEion  of  lliLe  wnrk,  th>'  ^lte  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  who  so  abl^ 
disnitjUUJHhed  h^mHelf  by  hi»|iowH!rrol  writings  against  the  atheistical  physi- 
okf^^ifjfii  of  thin  ai«,  piibt^ttlkp'il  "  Proofs  of  Inspiration,  or  the  grounds 
of  iiitlncUoin  h^twc«n  the  New  Testament  ancf  the  apocrvplial  volume, 
oc  ijsmned  bjf  the  rnctHii  publLcaiion  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Te!<tament 
by  Jl*>n<*.  I^mMon,  ISJi-"  %\€t.  \h  the  arguments  produced  In  this  learned 
tr*  !  ftft^  n*?.  ftf=earlrly  ^imHar  u^  nhose  slated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
volume,  as  woU  as  in  the  pttntni  article  of  this  Appendix,  this  brief  notice 
of  Mr.  R's  pamphlet  may  suifice. 
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ON  THE  APOCBYPHAL  BOOKS 


[Ajv.No. 


A  brief  ftttemrat  of  the  datw  of  the  piaoM  ooDteinod  in  tho  Apo- 
cryphal New  7^*ttameml  (with  the  ezcepCioii  of  the  writinp  of  the 
apostolic  iathet^.  4uch  are  omitted  tot  the  reeioa  already  ataled), 
will  demoiiatrale  thia  fact 

Thtw,  the  pieudo-Epiatlea  if  Abganu  prinoe  of  Edeae,  and  of  Jeaitf 
CkriM,  were  neyer  heard  of,  until  poUined  bjr  £ueebiiw  in  the/oitrtA 
century.^— Though  an  Epittis  pf  Paul  to  tke  IdutdirmnB  wai  extant 
in  the  lecond  century,  and  wai  received  by  MarcioQ  the  heretic,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  mutilations  and  interpolations  of  the  New  Tee- 
lament,  yet  that  now  extant  ii  not  the  same  with  the  ancient  one  un- 
der that  title  in  Marcion*B  Apostolicon,  or  ooHectian  of  apostolical 
epistles,  it  never  was  extant  in  Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  un- 
certain, but  unquestionably  very  late,  date. — Mr.  Jones  conjectures  it 
lo  have  been  forged  by  some  monk,  not  lon|f  before  the  reformation  ;> 
and,  as  is  shown  in  page  441  and  442.  in/ro,  it  was  compiled  firom  seve- 
ral passages  of  St  Paul's  Epistles.— The  mx  EpUtleM  of  Paul  to  Senoea, 
and  eight  of  the  philosopher  to  him,  were  never  heard  oC  until  they 
were  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augustire,  two  writers  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  aenuine.^— In  the  third  or  perhaps  the  second  century 
a  Oospd  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  was  extant  and  received  by  several 
of  the  anciertt  heretics,  but  It  underwent  many  alterations,  and  the 
ancient  copies  varied  greatly  from  that  now  orinted  in  the  apocrjrphal 
New  Testament  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's 
Latin  Version,  fint  made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  oentury.«  Hiis 
goipel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  with 
the  Prot-toangeliom,  or  Ooepel  o^  Jamet  (which,  nevertheless,  it  con- 
tradicts in  many  places );  imd  Loth  are  the  production  of  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew.  Both  alao  were  rejected  by  the  ancient  writers.— Hie 
two  QoapeU  of  tho  Ii^ancw  (the  second  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  Thomas)  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  same ;  but  the  ancient 
flospel  of  Thomas  was  difierent  from  those  of  the  in&ncy  of  Christ 
Thev  were  received  aa  genuine  oAly  by  the  Maroosians,  a  branch 
of  tne  sect  of  Gnostics,  in  the  beginnuis[  of  the  eecond  centuiy ;  and 
were  known  to  Mobainmed  or  the  oompdeia  of  the  Koran,  who  took 
from  them  several  idle  traditions  concerning  Christ's  tnfimcy.*— The 
Goepel  of  NioodemuM,  also  called  the  Acte  if  Pilate,  wm  forged  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  fjeu- 
eius  Charinus,  who  was  a  noted  forger  of  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Paul,  An- 
drew, and  others  of  the  apostles.*— The  Apottlet*  Creed  derives  its 
name,  not  from  the  foct  of  its  having  been  composed,  clause  by 
clause,  by  the  twelve  apostles  (of  whicn  we  have  no  evidence),  but 
because  it  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  which  thev 
taught  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed  of  Jerusalem,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  summanr  of  the  Christian  faith  that  is 
extant;  and  the  articles  which  have  been  collected  from  the  cate- 
chetical discourMs  of  Cyril,  who  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
fourth  century.— The  Ade  of  Paul  and  Theda,  though  ranked  among 
the  apocryphal  scriptures  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians  (by  whom 
several  things  therein  related  were  credited),  were  in  part  the  forgery 
of  an  Asiatic  presbyter  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  aecand  oentuiy,  who  conicsMd  that  he  had  committed  the  fraud 
out  of  love  to  Paul,  and  was  degraded  from  his  office ;  and  they  have 
subsequently  been  interpolated.^ 

4.  When  any  book  ia  cited,  or  eeema  to  he  appealed  to,  by 
any  Chrietian  vriter,  -which  ie  not  expreeely  and  in  so  many 
•morda  rejected  by  him,  there  are  other  eufficient  argumenta 
to  prove  thai  he  did  not  eateem  it  to  be  canonicaL 

For  instance,  though  Origen  in  one  or  two  pUces  takes  a  pamage  out 
of  the  Gospel  acoonling  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  in  another  place  he 
rejecta  it,  under  the  name  of  the  gospel  of  the  twelve  apostlea,  as  a 
book  of  the  heretics,  and  declares  that  the  church  received  only  rovn 
GoiPKLa.*  Further,  though  several  of  these  apocryphal  books  are 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  by  Origen.  jret 
Clement  never  does  it  as  attributing  any  authority  to  them,  ami  some- 
times he  notices  them  with  expressions  of  disapprobation.  In  like 
manner,  though  Eusebiua  mentions  some  of  them,  he  says  that  they 
were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  they  wen  never  received  by  the 
sounder  part  of  Christiana.  Athanasius,  without  naming  any  of  Aem, 
passes  a  seven  ceniun  upon  them  in  general ;  and  Jerome  speaks 
of  them  with  dislike  aiMl  eensure. 

5.  Sometimea  the  Fatherrmade  uae  of  the  apocryphal  booka 
to  ahota  their  learning,  or  that  the  heretica  might  not  charge 
them  -mith  partiality  and  ignorance,  aa  being  acquainted  only 
•with  their  own  booka. 

Remarkable  te  this  purpose  an  those  words  of  Origen:*— ** The 
churoh  nceives  only  tour  Gospels,  the  hentics  have  many ;  such 
as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Thomas,  dec  These  we  read  that  we  may 
not  be  esteemed  ignorant  and  by  reason  of  those  who  imagine  they 
know  something  extraordinary,  if  they  know  the  things  contained  in 

I  R«e  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  Ii.  pp.  il|  12. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-49.  ■  Ibid,  vol  V.  pp.  eo-as. 
4  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130-146. 

•  Ihi.l.  vol.  1.  pp.  226—234. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  H.  pp.  342—315.  voL  1.  pp.  235-aBl. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  U.  pp.  393-397. 

•  Orisen,  Comment  In  Matt  lib.  L  hi  Eoseblus's  Eceles.  Hist  lib.  vl.  c. 
IB.,  andin  Philocal.  c.  6. 

•  Legirous,  ne  quid  Ignoran  videremur,  propter  eoe  qui  se  putant 
alioui'f  scire,  si  iste  cognoverint    Homll.  In  Luc.  I.  1. 


wnpoM  Hya  Ambroaa  {*'  having  mentioiieq 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  headds,  '' '" 


To  thai 

We  read  tfaeee.  that  they 
may  not  be  read  (by  otheis) ;  we  read  them,  that  we  may  not  aeem  ig* 
norant ;  we  read  them,  nol  that  we  may  receive  them,  but  reject  them 
and  may  know  what  thoae  things  an  of  which  they  (heretica)  naaka 
such  boasting.** 

6.  Sometiinea,  peihapa,  these  books  may  he  cited  by  the  Fa- 
thers, because  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  writing 
received  them,  being  willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  princi 
plea  out  of  their  own  books. 

7.  It  may,  perbapa,  he  true,  that  one  or  two  vrritera  hnve 
cited  a  few  paaaagea  oat  of  these  booka,  because  the  &ct  they 
cited  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. 

St.  John  telle  us  (xxL  25.)  that  our  lard  did  many  other  tkimga 
heaidea  thoae  which  he  had  recorded:  the  which,  amya  be,  if  they  ahoula 
be  written  eoery  <me,  laumaoae  the  world  itaelf  ooula  not  comtain  Aebooka 
which  ahotdd  be  written.  Some  accounts  of  mese  actions  and  d isooanes 
of  Christ  were  unquestionably  prsserved,  and  handed  down  to  the 
second  century,  or  farther,  bv  tradition,  which  though  inaerted  after* 
wards  into  the  books  of  the  nereiics,  may  be  easilv  supposed  to  have 
been  cited  bv  some  later  writers,  though  at  tne  same  time  they 
esteemed  the  nooks  which  contained  them  uninspired,  and  not  of  the 
canon.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Jerome  s  citina  the  Hebrew 
Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious  ana  apocryphaL 

m.  The  iHTBKVJLL  BViDXircx  tot  the  spurioiuneaa  of  these 
productions  is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence :  for, 
independently  of  the  total  abaenoe  of  all  thoae  criteria  of  geniH 
ineneas,  which  (it  has  been  ahown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
volume)  are  deariy  to  be  aeen  in  the  canonical  hooka,  it  is 
evident  that  the  apocryphal  productiona,  ascribed  to  the  apoetlea, 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice;  for,  1.  They  either  propose  or 
support  some  doctrine  or  practice  contraiy  to  thoae  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  true  ;^-3.  They  are  filled  with  absunl» 
unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous  details; — 3.  They  relate 
both  useless  and  improbaJl>Ie  miracles ;— 4.  They  mentioD  things, 
which  are  later  than  the  time  when  the  author  lived,  whose 
name  the  book  bean ; — 5.  Their  style  ia  totally  difierent  from 
that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament; — 6.  They 
contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  histoiy,  both  sacred 
and  profane ; — 7.  They  are  studied  imitations  of  various  paasagea 
in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to 
allure  readers ;  and,  8.  They  contain  groaa  frdsehooda,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  character,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  in 
spired  writers. 

1.  The  apocryphal  booka  either  propoae  or  avpport  aome 
doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  thoae  vhich  are  certainly 
known  to  be  true,  and  appear  deaigned  to  obviate  aome  here* 
ay,  which  had  ita  origin  aubaequent  to  the  apoatolie  age. 

One  of  the  doctrines,  which  these  spurious  writan|^  were  intended 
to  establish,  was,  the  aanctity  of  rdica.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this, 
we  are  told  in  the  firai  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  that  when  the  Eastern 
magi  had  come  from  the  East  to  JeruaaUm,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Zoradascht  and  had  made  their  offerings,  the  lady  Mary  took  one 
tf  hia  awaddUng  dothaa  tn  which  the  infant  waa  wronped,  and  gave  it 
to  tAesi  inatead  of  a  bleaaing,  which  they  received  fromher  aa  a  moat  mcblo 
preaentV  As  bandages,  of  a  similar  nature  and  eflkacy,  were  pre- 
served in  some  churches  with  the  most  superstitious  reverence,  tho 
purpose  for  which  the  above  was  w*riiten  wss  obvious. 

**The  corrupt  doctrines  relative  to  the  Virgin  Mary  form  an  essen- 
tial part  in  the  acheme  of  some  of  these  designers  Those  who 
believed,  or  affocted  to  believe,  that  the  Virgin  was  exalted  into  heaven, 
who  adopted  the  notion  of  her  immaculate  conception,  and  her  power 
of  working  miraclea,  found  but  little  oountonance  for  their  absurdi- 
ties in  the  genuine  Gospels.  It  was  a  task  too  hard  for  them  to  defend 
such  tenets  against  their  advenaiies,  while  the  canonical  books  were 
the  only  authority  they  could  appeal  ta  Hence  a  Gospel  was  written 
De  NavitaU  Marue  ( the  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  ),i>  in  which 
her  bifth  is  foretold  by  angels,  and  herself  represented  aa  alvrays 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven.  Hence  in  the  Gospel 
attributed  to  Jamea,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Prot-Evangeliom, 
as  claiming  the  superiority  over  every  other,  whether  canoniol 
or  apocryphal,  the  fiict  of  the  immaculate  conception  is  supported  by 
such  a  mtmcle,  as  to  leave  im  doubt  upon  the  most  incredulous 
mind.  Hence,  too,  in  the  Eoangelium  /n/otitia,  or  Gospel  of  the 
,  the  Virfin,  who  is  simpfy  said  by  ISt  Matthew  to  hav( 


Infancy, 


avegone 


••  Legimui,  ne  legantur ;  legimos,  ne  ignoremos ;  leglmos  non  ut  tanea- 
mua,  sed  ut  repudlemus,  et  ut  sciamus  qoalia  sint  in  quibua  magnifici  isd 
cor  exultant  suam.    Comment  in  Luc.  I.  1. 

t>  Infancy,  lit.  2.  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  2;  3.  tt  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  the  tranalationa  or  the  spurious  goapela,  acta,  and  epiadea,  contained  in 
the  publication  here  cited,  are  taken,  without  acknowiedgnient  from  Mr. 
Jones's  New  Method  of  aelUing  the  Csnon,  though  divided  Into  chaptrrt 
(which  are  different  from  hiaX  and  also  into  vtreee^  in  ImitatioD  of  the 


editions  of  the  genuine  New  TcMtament    The  tranalation  of  the  entsUea 

lulry)  Is  ackiMfw* 


of  the  apoatolie  fathers  (which  form  no  part  of  our 
iedged  to  be  that  of  Arebbishop  Wake;  and  Is  "'^ 
similar  manner. 
••  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  1—6. 


tatto  verves  hi  a 
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into  Egypt,  is  rapresented  M  making  her  progreai  more  like  a  divinity 
than  a  mortal,  performing,  by  the  amistance  ok  her  infant  Son,  a  variety 
of  miracies,'  fiieh  aa  might  iiitiile  her,  in  the  mindi  of  the  blind  and 
bigoited,  to  divine  honours.**' 

In  further  corrobomtion  of  the  design  of  exalting  the  Virgin  Mary, 
she  is  sometimes  made  to  work  miradet  hertelf,  is  almost  always  made 
the  instrument  or  means  of  working  them,  and  the  person  applied  to, 
and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work,  while  Joseph  stands  by  as  an 
unconcerned  spectator,  and  is  never  mentioned.  Bat  what  is  most 
remarkable,  is,  that  she  is  canonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by 
the  aiiihor  of  the  Gospel,  but  bv  those  who  were  perfect  strangers  to 
her  betbre  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere)  ditn  Maria  and  dim  tancta  Ma- 
ria {  which  we  know  not  how  better  to  translate,  than  in  the  Ian* 
giiage  of  her  worshippers,  the  Ladjf  St  Mary,  And  aged  Simeon  in 
hia  prayer,  which  is  here  chap.  ii.  v.  25.'  and  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  28—- 
3*.  is  intniduced  as  siretchinff  out  his  hands  towards  her.  as  though 
he  worahipped  her.  But  of  all  this  the  first  ages  were  ignorant ;  nor 
in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  do  we  find  any  thing  of  this  prodigious 
deference  to  the  Virgin:  this  was  an  invention  of  inter  ages,  and 
was  not  heard  of  in  the  church  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  nor 
was  it  so  common  as  this  book  supposes  till  some  centuries  after. 

2.  Whoever  has  perused  with  candour  and  attention  the 
memoirs  of  the  four  evangelists,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
natural  and  harmless  manner  in  which  they  relate  every  fact. 
They  never  stop  to  think  how  this  or  that  occurrence  may  be 
set  off  to  most  advantage,  or  how  any  thing  unfavourable  to 
themselves  may  be  palliated.  Nothing  ludicrous,  no  im))ertinent 
or  trifling  circumstances  are  recorded  by  them.  Every  thing,  on 
the  contrary,  proves  that  they  derived  the  facts  which  they  have 
related  from  infallible  and  indisputable  sources  of  information. 
Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the  apocr}'phal 
gospels.  The  unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous  details 
with  which  their  pages  nxh  filled,  plainly  prove  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  any  real  and  authentic  information  upon  the 
subject,  which  they  undertake  to  elucidate :  and  clearly  invalidate 
their  pretensions  aa  eye-witnessea  of  the  transactions  which 
attended  ihe  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 

Thus,  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Ihe  Birth  of  Mary,^  we  have  an  idle 
tale  of  Christ's  ascending  the  stain  of  the  temple  by  a  miracle  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  of  angels  ministering  to  Mary  in  her  infancy .^  So 
m  the  prot-evangelion  ascribed  to  James  the  Leas,^  we  are  presented 
With  a  dull  and  silly  dialogue,  between  the  mother  of  Mary  and  her 
Wfiiting-maid  Judith,  and  with  another  equally  impertinent,  between 
th^>  parents  of  Mary.^  We  have  also  in  the  same  performance  an 
account  of  Mary  being  fed  by  aiigels.^  and  a  grave  confiultation 
of  pried  IS  concerning  the  making  oi  a  veil  for  the  temple.^  The 
pseudo-gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  that  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
TnttmaN,  present  childish  relations  of  our  Saviour's  infancy  and 
education,  of  vindictive  and  mitchievouM  miracles  wrought  by  him, 
of  hia  learning  the  alphabet,  dec.  &c.^^ 

3.  In  the  pseudo-gospels  of  Mary,  of  the  Infancy,  and  of 
Thomas  (which  haVb  been  already  cited),  numerotie  miraclet 
are  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  or  to  himself  in  lus 
infanct/,  -which  are  both  usslebb  and  ikpuobablb. 

The  proper  eflft^ct  and  design  of  a  miracle  is  to  mark  clearly  the 
divine  interposition ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen,»  the  manner  and 
circumstance  of  such  interference  must  be  marked  with  a  dignity  and 
solemnity  befitting  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty. 
When,  therefore,  we  observe  any  miraculous  aels  attributed  to  persons, 
not  exercising  such  a  commission,  performed  upon  frivolous  or  im> 
proper  occasions,  or  marked  by  any  circumstance  of  levity  or 
inanity,  we  conclude  that  the  report  -of  such  miracles  is  unworthy 
our  attention,  and  that  the  reporters  of  them  are  to  be  suspected 
of  gnras  error  or  intentional  deceit  Thus  we  smile  with  contempt, 
at  the  prodigies  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  relates,  as  a  stupendous 
miracle,  that  a  child,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  ascended  without 
assistance  the  steps  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  were  half  a 
cubit  each  in  height.^^  In  the  same  Gospel,  in  supposed  accommoda- 
tion to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  most  grossly  misinterpreted, 
a  rieclaration  from  heaven  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  favour 
of  JiMteph  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  similar  to  that  which,  upon  the 
strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to  have  been  made  in  honour  of  Jesus 
at  his  baptism.  The  bandage  which  was  mentioned  in  p. 438.  as 
having  been  presented  by  Maxy  to  the  magi,  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented as  the  instrument  of  a  miracle,  being  cast  mto  a  fire,  yet  not 

t  1  Infancy,  v.  vl.  Apoc  New.  Test.  pp.  25—28. 

«  Maltl>y'4  IlhiAtrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  40i 

■  A|)oc."  New  Teal.  p.  23. 

«  Ch  Iv.  6.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  •  Ibid.  v.  2. 

•  Prot  evanffelion,  ii.  2—6.  Apoc.  NewTest.  p.  9.      t  ibid.  vii.  2—4.  p.  11. 

•  Ibid.  viii.  2.  p.  12.  •  Ibid.  Ix.  1-4.  p.  13. 

*•  Apoc.  New  Teat.  pp.  21—43.  Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-two 
triflinx  and  absurd  storiea,  which  are  found  in  the  pseudo-gospels  of  the 
Infancy,  different  from  the  above.  On  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24o— 219.  and 
in  pp.  '152, 153.  he  naa  ^ven  twelve  others  ftom  the  prot-evangelion,  and 
be  Gospel  of  Mary.  See  also  pp.  347.  404—406.  454. 
It  See  pp.  96.  96.  aupra. 

««  Gospel  of  Mary,  iv.  6.    Apoc.  NewTest.  p.  4.  v.  13—17.    Ibid.  p.  6. 
Vol.  L  3  M 


oonaumed.  In  another  of  these  ingenious  productions,  when  Eliza 
beih  wished  to  shelter  her  infant  son  from  the  persocutirm  of  Herod, 
she  is  said  to  have  been  thus  wonderfully  preser\'ed  i—Elixaliefh  aUo 
hearing  that  her  son  John  was  about  to  be  searched  for,  took  him  and 
went  up  into  the  mountains,  and  looked  around  for  a  place  to  hide  him  ,* 
and  there  was  no  secret  place  to  be  found.  Then  she  groaned  v>ilhin  her- 
self, and  said,  *  O  mountain  qf  the  Lord,  receive  the  mother  with  the 
child.*  For  Elizabeth  could  not  dimb  up.  And  instantly  the  mountain 
was  divided  and  received  them.  And  there  appeared  an  angel  nf  the 
Lord  to  preserve  them.**^  Various  miracles  are  said  to  be  wrought  both 
by  Mary  and  her  son,  particularly  by  the  latter,  who  is  represented  aa 
employing  his  powers  to  assist  Joseph  in  his  trade  (he  being  but  a  bung- 
ling carpenter),  especially  when  he  had  made  articles  of  fhmiture  of 
wrong  dimensions.14  The  various  silly  miracles  attributed  to  the 
apostles  throughout  these  writings,  are  so  many  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  compilations  containing  them  are  apocn'phal,— or  more  cor- 
rectly, spurious ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  productions  of  the  weak 
est  of  men,  who  were  fondly  credulous  of  every  report,  and  had  not 
discretion  enough  to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  or 
between  that  which  was  credible  and  that  which  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit:  or  else  that  these  compilations  are  the  artful 
contrivance  of  some  who  were  more  zealous  than  honest,  and  who 
thought  by  these  strange  stories  lo  gain  credit  to  their  new  religion. 

4.  Things  are  mentioned,  which  are  later  than  the  time  in 
-which  the  author  lived,  -whose  name  the  book  bears. 

Thus  the  epistle  under  the  name  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgarus^s  is 
manifestly  a  iorgery,  for  it  relates  that  to  have  been  done  6y  Chriel 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  done  till  a  considerable  time  after 
Christ's  ascension.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  a  passage  it 
cited  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  was  not  written  till  a  considerable 
time  aAer  our  Lord's  ascension :  the  words  are,  Abgarus,  you  are  happy, 
forasmuch  as  you  have  believed  on  me  whom  you  have  not  seen ;  for  it 
is  written  concerning  me,  That  those  uAo  hove  seen  me  should  not 
believe  on  me,  that  they  uAo  have  not  seen  might  believe  and  live.  This 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Thomas  (John 
XX.  29.),  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 
Here  indeed  that  which  the  epistle  says  is  written  concerning  Christ, 
but  in  no  other  passage  of  ihe  New  Testament  The  same  proof  of 
forgery  occurs  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,'*  in  which  the  Jews  style 
Pilate,  your  highness, — a  title  which  was  not  known  lo  the  Jews  or 
used  among  them  at  that  time ;— iii  the  story  of  Christ  going  down 
into  hell  to  recover  and  bring  thence  the  patriarchs  ;i7~in  the  profound 
veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  particularly  the  practice 
of  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  here  said  to  oe  done 
by  Channus  and  Lenthios.^s  before  they  enter  upon  their  relation 
of  the  divine  mysteries : — and  in  Christ's  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  Adam  and  upon  all  the  saints  in  helP'  before  he  delivered  them 
from  that  state.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  signing  with 
the  cross,  though  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
was  not  at  all  known  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  when 
it  was  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  Similar  anachronisms  are  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Jones  in  various  parts  of  his  New  Method  of  settling  the  Ca- 
nonical Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  want  of  room 
compels  us  necessarily  to  refer  the  reader.  See  also  $  1.  p.  363.  supra, 
for  some  additional  instances  of  anachronism. 

6.  The  style  of  the  authors  of  the  JWw  Testament,  we  have 
already  seen^  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity. 
Whereas  the  style  of  the  pseudo-evangelical  compilations  is 
totally  different  from,  or  contrary  to,  tltat  of  the  genuine 
writings  of  th^  author  or  authors  whose  names  they  bear. 
Every  page  of  the  apocryphal  JVew  Testament  confirms  this 
remark ;  but  especially  the  pretended  gospel  of  JSfic9demus, 
and  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca. 

»»  Prot-evangelion.  xvi.  3—8.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  19. 

^*  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  h^  went  in  the  city,  toolc  the  I^rd  Jesus 
with  him,  where  he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  make  gates  or  niiUc-pails,  or 
sieves,  or  boxes;  the  Lord  Jesos  was  wi(h  him,  wheresoever  he  went 
And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in  hia  worlc  to  malce  longer  or 
shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the  I^rd  Jesus  would  stretch  hia  band 
towards  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph  would  have  it ;  so  that  he 
had  no  need  to  finish  any  thing  with  his  own  hands,  for  he  was  not  very 
sicilful  at  his  carpenter's  trade.  On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
sent  for  him  and  said,  'I  would  have  thee  make  me  a  throne,  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  place  in  which  I  commonly  ait.'  Joseph  obeyed,  and 
forthwith  began  the  work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  king's  palace, 
before  he  finished  it.  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  plare,  he  found  it 
wanted  two  spans  on  each  side  of  the  appointed  measure.  Which  when  Ihe 
king  saw,  he  was  very  angry  with  Joseph  ;  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  king's 
anger,  went  to  bed  without  his  supper,  taking  not  any  thing  to  eat.  Then 
the  Lord  Jesus  asked  him,  '  What  he  was  afraid  of  1 '  Joseph  replied,  '  Be- 
cause I  have  lost  my  labour  in  the  work  which  I  have  been  about  these  two 
years.'  Je.sus  said  to  him,  *  Fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down ;  do  thou  lay  hold 
on  one  side  of  the  thmne,  and  I  will  the  other,  and  we  will  bring  it  to  its  just 
dimensions.'  And  when  Joseph  had  done  as  the  I^rd  Jesus  said,  and  each 
of  them  had  with  strength  drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed  and  waa 
brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place :  which  miracle,  when  they 
who  stood  by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised  God.  The  throne 
was  made  of  the  same  wood  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  via. 
wood  adorned  with  various  shapes  and  figures."  1  Infancy  xvi.  (xxxviii. 
xxxix.  of  the  chapters  adopted' by  Jones  and  other  writers).  Apoc.  N.  T.  p.  3& 

»•  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  44.  «•  Nicodemus  i.  7.    Ibid.  p.  45. 

It  Ibid,  xvii.— xix.  pp.  66-67.  *•  Ibid.  xii.  IM.  p.  61. 

>•  Ibid  xix.  U.  ••  See  pp.  48,  49.  nrpra. 
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(I.)  Tke  nameit  giv^n  in  the  pMudo-gnipal  of  Niood^mnt  to  thoM 
who  are  repreM«>iiied  as  being  Jew«,  are  not  Jfwi$h,  hut  either  Greek, 
Komanf  or  of  other  foreifin  countriet.  Surh  are  ihe  name*  of  Siimmas, 
Datam.  Alexander.  C\ru8,i  Asterius,  Antoniiw,  Carus  or  Cyrua,  Criju- 
OBM  or  CrUpuB,^  Chaniius,  and  Lenihius,'  which  evidenilyr  indicate 
imposture.  Further,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemut  n  not  extant  in  Greek: 
that  which  is  now  extant  ia  evidently  a  iranalaiion  into  very  bald  and 
barbarous  Latin.** 

(2.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  known  style  oriheconfeMMdly 
genuine  epistles,  than  is  the  style  of  the  spurioiis  epistles  bearing  the 
names  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  in  the  apocryphal  New  Testament^ 
This  is  80  obvious  to  every  one  who^is  at  all  acquainted  with  those 
two  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  epistles 
attributed  to  I^ul  have  not  the  least  vestige  of  his  rravity,  but  are 
rather  compliments  and  instructions.  Further,  the  tubtcriytion* 
of  the  letters  are  very  unlike  thoae  used  by  the  supposed  authors  in 
their  genuine  epistles.  Thus,  in  the  first  epistle  of  Seneca,  the  sub* 
•cripuon  is.  Bene  te  vaiere,  /rater,  cupio,  I  wish  your  welfare,  my 
brother J^ — which  was  an  appellation  exclusively  in  use  among  Chris- 
tians. And  in  Pftul's  fifth  eniatle  to  Seneca,  he  concludes  with. 
Vale,  devtoietime  magittery — Farewell,  moet  reepeded  matter;^  which 
aa  not  only  contradictorv  to  Paul's  usual  mode  of  concludinp^  his  let- 
ters, but  also  most  haroarous  Latinity,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  the 
Roman  language  till  several  hundred  yean  after  the  time  of  Paul 
and  Seneca. 

6.  TAe  apocryphal  bookt  aecribed  to  the  apottlet  and  evan- 
geheto  contain  direct  contradiction  to  authentic  hiotory  both 
oacred  and  profane. 

Thus,  in  the  beginnins  of  the  epistle  of  Abganis,*  that  monarch 
is  made  to  confess  his  faith  in  Christ  as  God,  and  as  the  Son  of  God ; 
in  the  latter  part  he  invites  Christ  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  be- 
cause <^  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  who  intended  him  mischief.  Now 
this  is  a  plain  contradiction;  for  had  he  really  thought  him  God,  he 
must  certainly  think  him  possessed  of  Almighty  power,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  in  no  need  of  the  protection  of  his  city.  This  seems  to 
be  as  dear  a  demonstration  as  subjects  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objection  that  can  be  made, 
unless  it  be  that  Peter,  who  had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(Matt  xvi.  16.),  yet  when  he  came  to  be  apprehended  thought  it 
necessary  to  interpose  with  human  force  to  attempt  his  rescue. 
(Matt  xxvi.  51.  compared  with  John  xviii.  10.)  To  which  it  is  easy  to 
answer,  that  whatever  opinion  Peter,  or  indeed  any  of  the  apostles, 
had  c^  Christ  before  this  time,  they  seem  now  to  have  changed  it, 
and  by  the  prospecls  of  his  danger  and  death  to  have  grown  cool  in 
their  opinion  of  nis  Almighty  power,  else  they  would  never  all  have 
forsaken  him  at  his  crucifixion,  as  they  did.  But  nothing  of  this  can 
be  supposed  in  the  case  of  Abgiurus,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
altered  his  sentiments  in  the  interval  of  writing  so  short  an  epistle. 

Again,  iteveral  parts  of  the  above-cited  letters,  which  profess  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  Seneca,  suppose  Paul  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  writing,  at 
Rome :  whereas  others  imply  the  contrary,  lliat  he  was  then  at  Itome 
is  implied  in  the  first  words  of  the  first  letter,  in  which  Seneca  tells 
Paul,  that  he  supposed  he  had  been  told  the  discourse  that  passed  the 
day  before  between  him  and  Luciliiis  by  some  Christians  who  were 
present:  as  also  in  the  fint  words  of  PfeuVs  Epistle,  and  that  part  of 
Deneca*s  second,  where  he  tells  him.  He  would  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Cnsar,  and  that  he  would  confer  with  him,  and  rend 
over  together  some  parts  of  his  writings ;  and  in  that  part  of  Paul's 
eeoond,  where  he  hopes  for  Seneca's  company,  and  in  several  other 
Traces.  But  on  the  other  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters  suppose 
Paul  not  at  Rome,  as  where  Seneca  (Epist  iii.)  complains  of  his  stay* 
ing  so  long  away,  and  both  Paul  and  Seneca  are  inade  to  date  their 
letters,  when  auch  and  such  persons  were  consuls :  see  Paul's  fifth  and 
sixth,  and  Seneca's  sixth,  seventh,  atMl  eighth  epistles.  Now.  had 
they  both  been  in  the  same  city,  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  dated  thus :  what  need  could 
there  be  to  inform  each  other  who  were  conauls  7  PHul,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a 
maniiest  contradiction.  Beaidea  this  oontradictton,  the  very  dating  of 
their  letters  by  coosnlshipa  aeems  to  be  no  small  evidence  of  their 
epurioupnesB,  becawe  it  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown  that  any  nerson 
ever  did  so ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in  the  epistles  orSene- 
oa,  Cicero,  or  any  other  writer.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  these 
letters,  there  are  several  mistakes  in  the  namea  of  the  consuls  who 
are  mentioned ;  which  clearly  prove  that  theee  epistles  could  liot 
have  been  written  by  Paul  and  Seneca.  Another  circumstance 
whioh  proves  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  to  be  a  gross  forge- 
ry, is  that  the  latter  is  introduced  as  intreating  Seneca  not  to  venture 
to  aay  any  thing  more  concerning  him  or  the  Christian  religion  to 
Nero,  lest  he  should  offend  him  *  Now  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
Paul  would  obstruct  Seneca  in  his  intentions  of  recommending  Chris- 
tianity to  the  emperor  Nero ;  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  his  known 
and  oooatant  zeal  and  endeavoon  for  its  propagation.  Would  he  not 
rather  have  rejoiced  in  so  probable  an  opportunity  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  ny  the  means  of  one  so  near  to,  and  so 
much  in  ftvour  with,  the  emperor,  have  procured  the  liber^  for 
himself  and  the  other  Christian  converts  of  exercising  their  religion 
freely  T  TV>  imagine  the  contrary  is  to  suppose  the  Apostle  at  once 
defectiTe  in  his  regards  to  himself  and  the  whole  body  of  Christiana, 


and'  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  and 
zealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianiiy.  Biit,  be 
sides,  ii  has  hapfiened  here,  as  oommoitly  in  such  raMs:  want  ot 
memory  betrays  the  forgery.  Allh«>ugh  the  author,  so  unlike  Paul, 
in  this  place  wishes  mH  to  discover  the  Christian  religion  lo  the  em- 
peror, yet  in  another  epistle,  viz.  the  sixth  of  Paul,  he  is  made  fo 
advise  Seneca  to  lake  convenient  opponunilies  of  iuainoaiing  the 
Christian  religion  and  things  in  fovour  of  it  to  Nero  and  -ktm  family: 
than  which  nothing  can  be  a  more  manifeal  contradiction. 

Similar  groas  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gorpel  of 
Nicodemus.  To  instance  only  one  or  two,  which  are  very  noionous. 
In  chap.  ii.  14.^  the  twelve  men.  Eliezer,  Aaieriua,  Antooiua,  drr.  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  no  proselytes,  but  bom  Jews;  when  Pilate 
temlered  them  an  oath,  aiMi  would  have  had  them  swear  by  the  life 
of  Cesar,  they  refused,  because,  they  say.  we  have  a  law  that  forbids 
our  swearing,  and  makes  it  sinful  to  swear;  yet,  in  ch.  iv.  7.  ihe 
elders,  scribM.  priests,  and  Leviles  are  brought  in  swearing  by  the 
life  of  Caesar  without  any  scruple ;"  aiMi  in  ciu  ii.  t3.^  they  make  others, 
who  were  Jews,  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  Pilate  gi\  ee  an 
oath  to  a  whole  assembly  of  the  scribea.  chief  priests,  &r,  ch.  xxii.  3.^ 
This  seems  a  manifest  contradiction.  Another  is,  that  in  ch.  xi.  15.^ 
Pilate  is  introduced  as  making  a  speech  to  the  Jewa,  in  which  he 
gives  a  true  and  just  abstract  of  the  Old  Testament  history  relating 
to  the  Israelites,  vis.  what  God  had  dune  for  them,  and  how  they  bad 
behaved  themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate,  ch.  zxiii.  %^, 
is  made  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  only  to  have  lieard 
by  report  that  there  was  such  a  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Pilate 
here  onlv  refers  to  the  Bible  kept  in  the  temple  ;  for  the  manner  oi 
speech  shows  he  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  book :  1  have 
heard  you  have  a  certain  book,  Ac.  and  this  ia  in  itself  very  probable. 

Furtner,  this  book  contains  many  things  cootraiv  to  known  truths. 
Such  indeed  is  the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  pre- 
sent genuine  Gospels.  Who,  for  instance,  will  credit  the  long  sionr, 
ch.  zv. — xviii.i*  ot  Christ's  going  down  to  hell,  and  all  the  romantic 
fabulous  relations  of  what  happened  in  conseanenf«  of  it  f  Who  will 
believe  that  Christ  there  signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the 
rign  of  the  cross,  and  that  all  the  holy  Petriarchs  wero  in  hell  till 
that  time  ?  &c.  Besides,  in  other  places  there  are  notorious  falsehoods; 
as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews  unaersiand  our  Saviour  as  saying,  that 
he  would  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  iv.  4A\  which  they  could  not 
but  know  had  been  destroyed  several  hundred  vean  before.  To 
make  the  name  C^nturio  to  be  the  proper  nameof^a  man  who  cams 
to  Christ  when  it  is  certain  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  oflire,  Arc 
To  make  the  words  of  Paul.  1  Cor.  zv.  55.,  O  deafh,  uhere  is  lAy 
sting  f  O  grate,  where  is  thy  victory  f  to  be  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch. 
xxi. ;  end  to  make  Simeon  (ch.  xvi.  and  xvii.)  to  be  a  high  priest 
which  it  is  certain  he  was  not 

7.  The  striking'  contrast  between  truth  and  falsehood  is 
naturally  heightened,  when  those  passages  come  under  con^ 
sideration  which  are  borrowed  from  the  genuine  Scriptures, 
and,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from  the  original,  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  apocryphal  writers.  •* 

Thus,  the  simple  fact  contained  in  Matt  i.  19.  is  expanded  through 
a  chapter  and  a  naif  of  the  prol-evaMelionJ*  Ag'>in,  the  plain  narra- 
tive of  Luke  ii.  16.  is  not  thought  sufnrient  for  the  great  event  which 
was  just  before  related,  end  accordinrly  it  is  thus  improved  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  :^'«  After  this,  when  the  shepherds  came,  and 
had  made  a  fire,  and  they  were  exceedingly  rejoicing,  the  heavenly 
host  appeared  to  them,  praising  and  adoring  the  supreme  God ;  ar.d 
ss  the  shepherds  were  encaged  in  the  same  emploj^ment  the  cave  st 
that  time  seemed  like  a  gbnous  temple,  because  both  the  tongues  of 
angels  and  men  united  lo  adore  and  magnify  God,  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lord  Christ  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman  aaw  all 
these  evident  miracles,  she  gave  praises  to  God,  uiid  eud,  1  t^*tnk  ike^, 
O  God,  thou  God  of  Israel,7or  that  wane  eyes  have  seen  the  birth  tf  ihe 
Saviour  of  ihe  world."'^  The  short  and  interesting  account  which  is 
given  by  the  genuine  evangelist  at  the  end  of  the  ssme  chapter,  is 
considered,  by  the  author  of  a  spurious  Gospel,  as  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  great  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  character,  nor  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  just  curiosity  of  pious  Christians.  We  are  therefore  in* 
formed,  that  Jesus  in  his  conference  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple, 
after  explaining  the  books  of  the  law,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries 
contained  in  the  prophetical  writings,  exhibited  a  knowledge  no  lea 
profound  of  astronomy,  medicine,  and  natural  history .^^    Hence,  loo, 
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•»  Gospel  of  the  InfnncT  (II.  111.  of  Fabricius),  xx.  xjri.  of  Apoc.  Npw  Te»- 
tamenl.  pp.  39-^1.  The  latter  part  is  so  curious,  and  forms  such  a  coniratt 
to  the  sober  narrative  Of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  all  sterious 
history,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  it  *'  When  a 
certain  astmnoiner  who  was  present  asked  the  Lord  Jeaos,  *  Whether 
he  had  studied  aatrononiy  7'  The  Lord  Jesus  replied,  snd  told  him  the 
nnmber  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  their  triangular, 
square,  and  seztile  aspect ;  their  prog resslve  and  retrofrade  motion ;  their 
sixe,  snd  several  profnostications ;  and  other  things,  which  the  reason  of 
man  had  never  discovered.  There  was  also  among  them  a  philosopher 
well  skilled  in  phvsic  and  natural  philoaophy.  who  asked  the  Lord  Jesoi 
'Whether  he  had  studied  physlet'  He  replied,  and  explained  to  him 
physics  snd  metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  and  below 
Ihe  power  of  nature ;  the  powers  alao  of  the  body,  ila  huoKMuns,  and  their 
elfecta ;  also  the  number  of  tta  membera,  and  bonea,  veina,  >arteries,  sad 
nerves;  the  eeveral  conathutfona  of  bodyt  hot  and  dry,  c<dd  and moial,  aiai 
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in  the  Goipel  attribated  to  Nioodemm,  the  particnian  of  our  SaTionr** 
trial  are  enumerated  meet  fully,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  both 
for  and  against  him  is  f^iven  at  large,  and  the  expostulations  of  Pilate 
^th  the  Jews  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  eoual  to  their  imagined 
importance.  And  as,  in  the  genuine  histoiy  of  these  transactions,  the 
Roinan  governor  is  reported  to  have  put  a  question  of  considerable 
moment,  to  which  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  no  answer,  or  the  evan- 
gelisu  have  failed  to  record  it,  these  ialsifiers  have  thought  proper  to 
aupply  so  eosential  a  defect  *'  Pilate  saith  unto  him.  What  ia  truth  t 
Jesus  said,  7VictA  ur  from  heaven.  Pilate  said,  JTtertfore  truth  is  not 
on  eartht  Jesus  saith  vnto  Pilate,  Believe  that  truth  is  on  earthy 
among  thoee  who,  when  they  have  the  power  of  judgment,  are  governed 
by  truth,  and  form  right  judgmenL"^ 

In  the  prot-evangelion,  there  are  not  fewer  than  twdve  circum- 
stances stolen  from  the  canonical  books,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
birth  of  Mary  six  circumstances  ;2  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
pretended  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  transcribed  and  stolen  from  other 
books.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  books,  and  has  read  this  Gospel,  than  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
borrowed  and  stolen  from  them.  Every  such  person  must  perceive, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  trial  is  taken  out 
of  our  present  Gospels,  not  only  because  it  is  a  relation  of  the  same 
facts  and  circumstances,  but  also  in  the  very  same  words  mid  order 
ibr  the  most  part;  and  though  this  may  be  supposed  to  liave  happened 
accidentally,  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppose  a  constant  likeness 
3f  expression,  not  only  to  one,  but  sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to 
another  of  our  evangelists.  In  short,  the  author  seems  to  have  de- 
signed a  sort  of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  he  found  moat 
considerable  to  his  purpose  in  our  four  Gospels;  though  he  has  but 
awkwardly  enough  put  it  togelher.3 

But  the  most  flagrant  instance,  perhaps,  of  fraudulent  copying 
from  the  canonical  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  almost  every  verse  of  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  apostle's  genuine  writings,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  collation,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the 
Canon,*  whose  translation  is  reprinted  without  acknowledge 
ment  in  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament* 
The  Epistle  of  Su  Paul  to  the  la-    Tie  phcea  in  St.  Paid'*  f[enuine 


odiceant* 


I.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men. 


Epixtlett,  rtpeciuUy  thai  to  the 
Philippiaus,  out  qf  which  this 
to  the  Laodiceant  wa»  compiled. 
.  Galat  i.  1.    Paul  an  apostle, 


neither  by   man,    but   by  Jesus    not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but 
Christ,  to  the  brethren  which  are    hy  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
at  Laodicea. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  2.  Galat  i.  3.  Grace  be  to  you, 
from  God  the  Father,  ana  our  and  peace  from  God  the  Father, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our  I»rd  J«^8us  Christ    See 

the  same  also,  Rom.  i.  7.  1  Cor.  i. 
3.  2Cor.  i.  2.  Eph.  i.  2.  Phil.  i.  2. 
Col.  i.  2.  1  These,  i.  2.  2  Thess.  i.  2. 

3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every  pray-       3.  Phil.  i.  3.    I  thank  my  God 
er  of  mine,  that  ye  continue  and    upon  every  remembrance  of  you, 
persevere  in  good  works,  looking    (hr  your  fellowship  in  the  Gospel, 
for  that  which  is  promised  in  the    from  the  first  day  until  now,  &c. 
day  of  jiidgmpnt 

4.  Let  not  the  vain  speeches  of      4".  Galat  i.  7.    There  be  some 
any  trouble  you,  who  pervert  the    thst  trouble  you,  snd  would  per- 
truth,  that  they  may  draw  you    vert  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  && 
aside  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 

which  I  have  preached. 

6.  And  now  may  God  grant, 
that  my  converts  may  attain  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  be  beneficent  and  do- 
ing  good  woite  which  accompany 
salvation. 

6.  And  now  my  bonds,  which  I 
suffer  in  Christ  are  manifest  in   Christ  are  manifest 
which  I  rejoice,  and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  7.  Phil.  i.  19.  For  I  know  that 
turn  to  my  salvation  for  ever,  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation 
which  shall  be  through  your  pray-  through  yonr  prayer,  and  the  sup- 
er, and  the  supply  of  the  Holy    ply  of  the  Spirit 

Spirit 

8.  Whether  I  live  or  die;  (for)  8.  Phil.  i.  20.  21.  Whether  it 
to  me  to  live  sholl  be  a  life  to  be  hy  life  or  death,  for  me  to  live 
Christ,  to  die  will  be  jov.  is  Christ  to  die  is  gain. 

9-  And  our  Lord  will  grant  ua       9.  Phil.  ii.  2.    That  he  be  like- 
his  mercy,  that  ye  may  have  the   minded,  having  the  same  love, 
same  love,  and  be  like  minded. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  10.  Phil.  ii.  12.  Wherefbw.  my 
ye  have  heard  of  the  coming  of  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obey- 

the  tendpncfes  of  them  :  how  the  son!  operated  upon  the  body ;  what  Its 
vnriotia  Bensafions  and  facultlea  were  :  the  faculty  of  speaklnir.  anjrer,  de. 
sire;  and.  lasllv,  the  manner  of  Us  composition  and  disftolutlon ;  and  other 
tliine"  wbich  the  iindf»rs»nndinf  of  no  rreatnre  had  ever  reached.  Then 
that  philosopher  arosn.  and  worshipped  the  Lord  Jp^na.  and  said,  'O  Lord 
Jesns,  from  h^nrpforth  I  will  he  thy  dhclple  and  servant.' " 
»  Gospel  i>f  N'irodemua  Hi.  11  — 14.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.4fl. 

•  Th*»y  are  enumerated  hy  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  Canon,  vol.  H.  pp.  163—156. 

•  See  Jones  on  tlie  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  349,  %0,  where  the  above  remark  ia 
confirmed  by  rcany  examples. 

«  Vol.  ii.  pp.  33—35.  •  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  73,  74. 


6.    Phil.  i.  13.    My  boAds  in 


the  Lord,  so  thmk  and  act  in  fear, 

and  it  shall  be  to  you  life  eternal ; 

11.  For  it  is  God,  who  worketh 


Xi 


And  do  all  things  without 


13.  And  what  is  best,  my  be- 
loved, rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  avoid  all  filthy  lucre. 

14.  Let  aU  your  requeats  be 
made  known  to  God,  and  be 
steady  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ 

15.  And  whatsoever  things  are 
sound,  and  true,  and  of  gomi  re- 
port, and  chaste,  and  just,  and 
lovely,  these  things  do. 


16.  Those  things  which  ]^e  have 
heard,  and  received,  think  on 
thefM)  things,  and  peace  shall  be 
with  you. 

17.  All  the  saints  salute  yon. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sns Christ  be  with  your  spirit 
Amen. 

19.  Cause  this  epistle  to  be  read 
to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Epistle 
of  the  Colossians  to  be  read  among 
you. 
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ed,  dec.  work  ont  your  ndTatioa 
with  fear ; 

11.  Phil.  ii.  13.  For  it  ia  God 
who  worketh  in  you. 

12.  Phil.  ii.  14.  Do  aU  things 
without  murmuring,  &c  ver.  Ifi. 
that  ye  may  be  blameless.* 

13.  Phil.  iu.  1.  Finally,  my 
brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

14.  Phil.  iv.  6.  Let  your  re- 
quests be  made  known  unto  God. 

15.  Phil.  iv.  a  Whatsoever 
things  are  honest  whatsoever 
things  are  just  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  &,c. 

16.  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  things 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and 
received,  and  heard  and  seen, — 
do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you. 

17.  Phil.  iv.  22.  All  the  saints 
salute  you. 

18.  Galat  vi.  18.  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  spirit 
Amen. 

19.  Col.  iv.  16.  And  when  this 
Epistle  is  read  amongst  vou,  cause 
that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church 
of  the  Laodiceans,  end  that  ye 
likewise  read  the  Epistle  from 
Laodicea. 

8.  Latilyy  at  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
JV>w  Testament  it  established  by  the  accounts  of  countries, 
governors^  princes^  people^  Cffc.  therein  contained,  being  con" 
firmed  by  the  relations  of  contemporary  writers,  both  friends 
and  enemies  to  Christians  and  Christianity  (and  especially 
by  the  relations  of  hostile  writers  J;  so  the  spuriousness  of  the 
pseudo-evangelical  writings  is  demonstrated  by  their  contain^ 
ing  GROSS  rALSSHOons,  and  statements  which  are  contradicted 
by  the  narratives  of  those  writers  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  supposed  authors  of  them. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  of  Seneca*s  epistles  to  Paul,<<  we  read  that  (he 
emperor  (Nero)  i«is  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments in  PauVs  epistle  to  the  Churches  ,*  and  in  the  fourth  of  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  philosopher,?  that  the  emperor  is  both  an  admirer  and 
favourer  of  Christianity.  These  assertions  are  notoriously  false,  and 
contrary  U>  the  unanimous  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writera 
concerning  Nero  and  his  regard  to  the  Christians.  Hie  Gospel  of 
Mary  contains  at  least  Iwo  gross  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  his- 
torical fact ;  and  not  fewer  than  seven  equally  glaring  instances  exist 
in  the  pseudo-gospel  or  prot^vangelion  of  James,-^  six  others  occur  in 
the  two  gaepeiB  of  Christ's  infancy,' which  relate  things  notoriously 
contraiy  to  the  benevolent  desi^  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  to  his  pure 
and  holjr  doctrine,  which  prohibited  revenge,  and  promoted  univer- 
sal charity  and  love.  Lastly,  for  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
article  (already  perhaps  too  much  extended)  lo  specify  all  the  absurd 
falsehoods  contained  in  the  spurious  writings  which  we  have  been 
considering ; — the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  directly  falsify  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  the  Apostle,  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of 
marrisge,  (which  he  is  here  said  to  have  taught,  though  the  reverse 
is  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  his  episUe);  and  con- 
cerning the  preaching  of  vmmen  .•>— Thecla  being  said  to  be  commis- 
sioned oy  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  it  was  not  only  contrary 
to  the  iMactice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also  to  St  Paul's  posi- 
tive commands  in  his  genuine  epistleai<>  But  what  proves  the  utter 
spuriousness  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla, — if  any  further  proof 
were  wanting, — is  the  fact  that  Paul,  whose  life  and  writings  bespeak 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  is  introduced  in 
them  as  uttering  a  wilful  and  deliberate  lie.  That  he  is  so  introduced 
is  evident;  for  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  between  Paul  and 
Thecla,)!  and  their  having  taken  a  joumej;  together  to  Antioch.'S  he 
is  presently  made  to  deny  ner.  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the 
woman  of  whom  yon  speak,  nor  does  she  belong  to  me.  But  how 
contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and  true  character  of  St  Paul  every  one 
roust  see.  He,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel 
against  all  sorts  of  oppositk>n,  who  hazarded  and  suffered  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,  most  unquestionably 
never  would  so  easily  have  been  betrayed  to  so  gross  a  crime,  as  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his  profession,  and  the  peace  of  his 
conscience,  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  temptation  and  provocation.  Nor 
will  it  be  of  any  force  to  object  here,  that  in  the  received  Scriptures, 

•  Epist  vJH.  in  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76. 
'  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  enist.  ix. 

•  See  them  spprified,  and  the  falsehoods  detected,  fn  Jones  on  the  Ganon, 
vol.  It.  pp.  147-151.  •  Ihid.  vol  11.  pp.  249—861. 

«•  .Tones  on  the  Canon,  toI.  II.  pp.  400—402. 

11  Ch.  xiv.  zvU.— ii.  vi.  of  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  80.  61 

>«  Ch.  zix.— vii.  3.  of  Apoc.  New  Test  p.  81. 
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Abnthun  ii  mid  twice  to  have  denied  hit  wife,  viz.  Gen.  lii.  19.  and 
XK.  2,  <bo.;  as  also  Isaac  is  said  to  have  denied  his.  Gen.  xivi.  7,  &c.; 
and  in  the  xNew  Testament  that  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  declared 
he  did  not  know  him,  Matt  xxvi.  72. ;  for  the  circurosUncee  are  in 
many  cases  diHerent,  and  especially  m  this,  that  Paul  appeared  now 
ill  iio  danger  if  he  had  confessed  her ;  or  if  he  had  been  in  danger 
might  have  easily  delivered  himself  from  it ;  to  which  we  must  add, 
thai  he  had  undergone  a  thousand  more  difficult  trials  fiir  the  sake  of 
G<mJ  and  a  good  conscience,  and  never  was  by  fear  betrmjred  into  such 
a  crime.' 

*'  Such  are  the  compositions  which  attempted  to  gain  credit,  as  the 
real  productions  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists;  and  so  striking  is 
the  coiitnut  between  them  and  the  genuine  writings,  whose  style 
they  have  so  surccssniily  endeavoured  to  imitate.  It  deserves  the 
must  seriuuM  ronmderation  of  every  one,  who  is  unhappily  prejudiced 
against  Chrisiianity,  or  (what  is  alm«jst  as  fatal)  who  has  hitherto  not 
tho'ighl  the  Buhjcct  worthy  his  attcntiuri,  whether,  if  the  canonical 
bocikK  of  the  New  Testuineiit  had  been  the  productions  of  artifice  or 
delusion,  they  would  not  have  retiemhled  those  which  are  avowedly 
■o,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Supposing  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  by  whom  the  canonical  books  were  written ;  or  allowing 
them  the  credit,  which  is  granted  to  all  other  wniiiip>  having  ihe 
aame  external  authority,  that  of  being  wrtltcn  by  the  authors  whose 
names  they  have  alwnys  borne  ;  u(ion  cither  of  these  no pikmi lions,  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  could  not,  either  in  situation  or  attain- 
ment, have  had  any  ad>ant.iges.  humanly  s^ieakuig,  which  the  authors 
of  the  apocr>'phal  books  were  not  as  likely  to  have  porae.<wed  as  them- 
selves: consequently,  if  the  first  books  had  lieen  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  fiction,  it  is  surely  m<»st  prt>bab!e,  that  subsequent  attempts 
would  have  equalled,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  first  etTitrts  of  impos- 
ture. If,  however,  it  appears,  u^ion  a  candid  and  close  investigation, 
that  one  set  of  com;\)Hitiona  betrays  no  priwfs  of  a  design  to  impose 
upon  others,  and  no  marko  that  the  authors  were  themselves  deceived ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  evince  in  every  page  the  plainest 
•ymptonis  of  mistake  and  fraud  ;  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable,  to  ascribe 
to  a  common  origin,  productions  so  palpnblv  and  essentially  different? 
or,  rather,  is  it  not  more  just,  and  even  philosophical,  to  respect  truth 
in  those  performances,  which  l>ear  the  fair  stampof  her  features  ;  and 
to  abandon  those,  and  tliotte  only,  to  contempt,  which  have  indubita- 
ble traces  of  im|xwture  V'^ 

IV.  From  the  precedm:^  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
apocryphal  productions,  which  have  lately  been  reprinted,  the 
candid  reader  will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause 
there  is,  lest  the  credibility  and  insyiiration  of  the  genuine  books 
of  the  New  Testament  should  be  afTected  by  them.  "  How  much 
aoever  we  may  lament  the  prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wicked- 
ness, or  the  undefinabie  hostility  of  those  who  enter  into  warfare 
against  the  interests  of  Christ ;  whatever  horror  we  may  feel  at 
the  boldness  or  the  scurrility  of  some  anti-christian  champions; 
we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onRcta  of  infidelity  in  its  attempts  against 
the  Go!(pol.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  Rovelation  has  bus- 
taincd  already  every  species  of  assault  which  cunning  could  con- 
trive, or  power  direct.  It  has  had  ita  enemiea  among  the  igno- 
rant and  among  the  Ictmed,  among  the  ba»e  and  jimong  the 
noble.  Polite  irony  and  vulgar  rilwldry  have  been  the  weapons 
of  its  assailants.  It  has  had  its  Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its 
Julian.  And  what  were  the  elTecta  of  their  opposition  1  The 
■ame  aa  when  the  '  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes'  united  against 
it — its  purification  and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Bolin^^brokes 
and  its  WooUtons,  its  Humes  and  its  Gibbons:  and  what  dia- 
advantagcs  has  it  sustained,  what  injuries  has  it  received  T  Has 
it  lost  any  of  its  pretensions,  or  been  deprived  of  any  portion  of 
its  majesty  and  grace,  by  their  hatred  and  their  hostility  ?  Had 
they  a  systi^in  more  credible,  more  pure,  better  comporting  with 
the  wants  of  man,  and  with  the  anticipations  of  everlasting  ex- 
istence, to  enlighten  and  sanctify  man,  and  to  effect  the  regene- 
ration of  the  world,  for  which  they  were  able  to  prevail  on  man- 
kind to  exchange  the  sviitcm  of  Jej«us  of  Nazareth  1  We  gain 
but  little  from  our  reading,  but  little  from  our  observation,  if  we 
■hake  with  the  trepidations  of  fear  when  truth  and  error  are 
comlnttants.  All  facU  cx>nnected  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  confirmations  of  a  Christian's  faith,  that 
the  doctrine  which  he  believes,  will  resist  every  attack,  and  be 
▼ictorioua  through  all  opposition.  No  new  weapons  can  be 
forged  by  its  enemies ;  and  the  temper  and  potency  of  those 
which  they  have  so  often  tried,  they  will  try  in  vain.  They  may 
march  to  battle ;  but  they  will  never  raise  their  trophies  in  the 
field."3 

I  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  H.  p.  401.  Adilitional  proofs  of  the  spurious- 
Dess  of  the  spocryphal  writings,  sscribed  to  the  aposUes,  are  glTea  by  Bp. 
Maltbv,  lUust.  pp.  B7-65.  f—     •»         s  /     f 

.  aMaltby'sIUustraik>ns,p.«.        •  KclecUc  Beview,  N.  8.  vol.  zr.  p.  163. 


The  apocryphal  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have 
been  in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  m  similar 
kind,  which  have  perished,  leaving  only  their  titles  behind  them, 
aa  a  memorial  that  they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
soon  became  extinct,  the  interest  which  was  felt  in  thenri  not  af- 
fording the  means  of  their  preservation.  But  we  think  that  it  is 
of  special  importance,  that  aome  of  the  spurious  productions 
which  either  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Christiana,  or  the  fraud  ot 
persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  sent  abroad  iu  the 
primitive  or  in  later  times,  should  have  been  saved  from  destruc-  | 
tion.  Such  books  as  the  "  Gospel  of  Mary,"  the  *•  Prot-evan- 
gelion,"  the  **  Gosfjcl  of  the  Infancy,"  the  "  Gospel  of  NicoJemus." 
**  Paul  and  Thecia,"  Ac.  &c  are  not  only  available  as  mean"?  of  | 
establishing  the  sn{>erior  excellence  of  the  books  of  the  New  Te^ 
tament,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  the  most  admirable  I 
combination  of  majesty  with  simplicity,  strikingly  in  contraust  \ 
with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  the  others  : — but  they 
are  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences  and  confirming 
the  proof  of  Chrii^tianity.^  So  far,  indeed,  are  thec«  book^  from 
militating  in  any  de^^ree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  most  decidedly  corrobate  it :  for  they  are  wnt- 
tcn  in  the  names  of  those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  state  to 
have  been  apostles  and  cotn^mniofis  of  apostles ;  and  they  all 
suppose  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of 
working  miracles,  together  with  a  high  decree  of  authority,  was 
conveyed  by  him  to  his  apostles.  It  ought  also  to  be  recollected 
that  few,  if  any,  of  these  books,  were  composed  k)efore  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century.  As  they  were  not  composed  before 
that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of  them  certainly  do) 
to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New  Testament :  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  the  credit  of  those  sacred  books, 
they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.  All  these  booka  are  not 
properly  spurious  ;  that  i^,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did  not  com- 
pose them :  but,  aa  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor  at 
first  ascribed  to  them,  they  may  with  gn^at  propriety  be  termed 
apocryphal:  for  they  have  in  their  titles  the  names  of  apos- 
tles, and  they  make  a  specious  pretence  of  deli?ering  a  true 
history  of  their  doctrines,  discourses,  miracles,,  and  travels, 
though  that  history  is  not  true  and  authentic,  and  was  not  writ- 
ten by  any  apostle  or  apostolic  man.  Further,  we  may  account 
for  the  publication  of  these  apocryphal  or  pseudopigraplial  books 
a^  they  were  unquestionsbly  owing  to  the  fame  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  the  great  success  of  their  ministry.  And  in  this 
respect  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  atngular: 
many  men  of  distinguished  characters  have  had  discourses  made 
for  them,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  actions  imputed  to 
them  which  they  never  performed ;  and  eminent  writers  have 
had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were  not  the  authors. 
Thus,  various  orations  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Denioathenes  and 
Lysias ;  many  things  were  published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and 
spurious  works  of  those  illustrious  writers.  The  same  laudable 
caution  and  circumspection  were  exercised  by  the  finst  Christians, 
who  did  not  immediately  receive  every  thing  that  was  proposed 
to  them,  but  adtnitted  nothing  as  canonical  that  did  not  bear  the 
test  of  being  the  genuine  production  of  the  sacred  writer  with 
whoso  name  it  was  inscribed,  or  by  whom  it  professed  to  have 
been  written.  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  aome  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  for  a  abort  time  doubted  by  some, 
when  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  universaliy 
acknowledged.  Upon  the  whole,  the  books  which  now  are,  and 
for  a  long  time  past  have  been,  termed  apocryphal,  whether  ex- 
tant entire,  or  only  in  fragment8,-^together  with  the  titles  of  such 
aa  are  lost, — are  monuments  of  the  care,  skill,  and  judgment  of 
the  first  Christians,  of  their  presiding  ministers,  and  their  otiier 
learned  guides  and  conductora.  The  books  in  question  afibrd  no 
valid  argument  against  either  the  genuineness  or  the  authority  of 
the  booka  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  generally  received  as 
written  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
confirm  the  general  accounta  given  us  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures, 
and  thoa  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
EverUuting'  Gotpet!^ 

*  Ibid.  p.  164. 

•  Lardner's  Worka,  toL  v.  pp.  413-419. 8vo. ;  or  voL  U.  pp.121~]3L  4te. 
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ON  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

[Refared  to  in  p,  93,  of  this  Volume.] 

I.  Mature  of  Intpiration. — II.  Obtervationt  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. — ^III.  And  of  thS  J^ev   T^ttament.-^ 

IV.   Conclusions  derived  from  these  eonsidei'utions. 


The  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures having  been  stated,  and  the  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having 
been  exhibited  at  considerable  length  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
is  proposed  in  this  place  to  offer  to  the  biblical  student  a  few  ad- 
ditional observations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspira- 
tion, the  introduction  of  which  would  have  interrupted  the  <jiain 
of  argument  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

I.  Inspiration,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  to  the  human  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  commonly  used  by  divines, 
in  a  less  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  denote  such  a  degree  of  divine 
influence,  assistance,  or  guidance,  as  enabled  the  authors  of  the 
Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without 
error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  communication 
were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared 
them,  or  things  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted. 

"  When  it  is  said,  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  we  are 
not  to  understand  that  the  Almighty  suge;ested  every  word,  or 
dictated  every  expression.  From  the  dilferent  styles  in  which 
the  books  are  written,  and  from  the  different  manner  in  which 
the  same  events  are  related  and  predicted  by  different  authors,  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  permitted  to  write  as  their 
several  tempers,  understandings,  and  habits  of  life,  directed; 
and  that  the  knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  inspira- 
tion on  the  subject  ^f  their  writings,  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every 
fact  which  they  related,  or  in  every  precept  which  they  delivered. 
They  were  left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not, 
upon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communica- 
tion ;  but  whenev>Br,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary, 
it  was  always  afforded.  In  dififerent  parts  of  Scripture  we  per- 
ceive, that  there  were  different  sorts  and  degrees  of  inspiration. 
God  enabled  Moses  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  Joshua  to  record  with  exactness  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  David  to  mingle  prophetic  in- 
formation with  the  varied  effusions  of  gratitude,  contrition,  and 
piety ;  Solomon  to  deliver  wise  instructions  for  the  regulation  of 
human  life  ;  Isaiah  to  deliver  predictions  concerning  the  future 
Saviour  of  mankind  ;  Ezra  to  collect  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
one  authentic  volume :  but  all  these  -worketh  that  one  and  the 
self-same  spirit\  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  vilL 
(1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  In  like  manner  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  re- 
cord, in  their  own  several  styles  and  ways,  the  life  and  transac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  The  measure  of  assistance  thus  afforded 
to  the  several  writera  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  has  been 
termed  Ixspiratiosi  of  Dikbctiof.  In  some  cases,  inspira- 
tion only  produced  correctness  and  accuracy  in  relating  past  oc- 
currences, or  in  reciting  the  words  of  othera ;  and  preserved  the 
writera  generally  from  relating  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
revelation  with  which  it  was  connected.  This  has  been  termed 
IxspiRATioiT  OF  ScPKRiKTEif  DBWCT.  Where,  indeed,  it  not  only 
communicated  ideas,  new  and  unknown  before,  but  also  imparted 
greater  strength  and  vigour  to  the  efibrta  of  the  mind  than  the 
writera  could  otherwise  have  attained,  this  divine  assistance  has 
been  called  Lnspiratioit  of  Elevatiof.  Further,  when  the 
prophets  and  apostles  received  such  communications  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  suggested  and  dictated  minutely  every  part  of  the  truths 
delivered,  this,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  divine  assistance, 
has  been  termed  Isspiration  of  Suooestioit.  All  these  kinds 
of  inspiration  are  possible  to  the  almighty  power  of  God  v  since 
there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  contradictory  to  itself,  or  which 
appears  contndictory  to  any  of  the  divine  perfections.  But 
whatever  distinctions  are  made  with  respect  to  the  sorts,  degrees, 
or  modes  of  inspiration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  one  property 
belongs  to  every  inspired  writing,  namely,  that  it  is  free  from 
error,  that  is,  any  material  error.  This  property  must  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writings,  of 


which  a  part  only  is  inspired  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
God  would  suffer  any  such  errora  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our 
faith,  or  pervert  our  practice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths  which 
he  himself  has  mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the 
means  of  their  eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  the  sacred  writera  always  wrote  under  the  in- 
fluence, or  guidance,  or  care,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sufficiently 
establiHhes  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  all  Scripture."- 

II.  That  the  authora  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
MEXT  were  occasionally  inspired  is  certain,  since  they  frequently 
display  an  acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  God, 
and  oflen  reveal  his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predic- 
tions. But  though  it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  historians  some- 
times wrote  under  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  derived  from  revelation  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  which  might  be  collected  from  the  common  sources 
of  human  intelligence.  It  is  sufficient  to  believe,  that,  by  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  directed  in 
the  choice  of  their  materials,  enlightened  to  judge  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which  they  borrowed 
their  information,  and  prevented  from  recording  any  material 
error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already  shown 
at  considerable  length)'  were,  and  could  not  but  be,  written  by 
persons  who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the 
periods  to  which  they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
events  recorded  by  them ;  and  who,  in  their  descriptions  of 
characters  and  events  (of  many  of  which  they  were  witnesses) 
uniformly  exhibit  a  strict  sincerity  of  intention,  and  an  unex- 
ampled impartiality.  Some  of  these  books,  however,  were  com- 
piled in  subsequent  times  firom  the  sacred  annals  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seera,  and  from  those  public 
records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which,  though  written  by 
uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and  preserved  with 
great  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keepera  of  the  genealo- 
gies and  public  archives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired  parts  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  was  inspired,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains,  without  any  exception 
or  reserve,  is  true.  These  points  being  ascertained  and  allowed, 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  the  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular fact  was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  infor- 
mation, or  whether  it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revelation 
from  God ;  whether  any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the 
natural  powera  of  the  historian,  or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  uncerCainty  may  exist  concerning 
the  direct  inspiration  of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral 
precept,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  all  its  prophetical  parts  proceeded  firom  God.  This  is 
continually  affirmed  by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demon- 
strated by  the  indubitable  testimony  which  history  beara  to  the 
accurate  fulfilment  of  many  of  these  predictions;  othera  are 
gradually  receiving  their  accomplishment  in  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  afford  the  surest  pledge  and  most  positive  security  for 
the  completion  of  those  which  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

nr.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to  the 
partial  and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under 
the  direction  and  superintendence  of  God  himself,  surely  we  can- 
not but  conclude  the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  TssTAKSBrr, 
which  contain  the  religion  of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  wers 
constant  attendants  upon  our  Saviour  during  his  ministry;  and 
they  were  not  only  present  at  his  public  preaching,  but  after  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  multitudes  in  parables  and  simiJitudeSi 
when  they  -were  alone  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples. 
(Mark  iv.  84).  He  also  diowed  himself  alive  to  the  apostles, 
after  his  passion,  by  many  infidlible  proofii,  being  seen  by  them 
forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king* 
>  See  pp.  69^  60—62.  supra. 
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dom  of  God,  (Acts  i.  3.)  Tet  our  Saviour  fonmm  that  theae 
instructions,  delivered  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on 
the  mind  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the 
great  work  of  propagating  his  religion.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
mised, that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  not  cmly  brir^  ali  thing' t  to 
their  remembrance^  which  the  apostles  had  heard  firom  their 
divine  Master ;  but  he  was  also  to  guide  them  into  all  TaVTH, 
io  teach  them  jlll  thiitos,  and  to  abide  with  them  for  ever. 
(John  xiv.  16,  17.  26.   xvi.  13,  U.) 

The  truth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  them,  means, 
undoubtedly,  aii  that  truth  which,  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural, 
mathematical,  or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
refer  the  language  of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means 
Christian  7^*tt/A,— the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind, 
to  make  them  wise  and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  wsy  to 
heaven  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  apostles  knew 
something  of  this  truth  already,  but  they  did  not  know  it  per- 
fectlif.  They  were  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  mistaken  as  to 
others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide  them  into  ali  truih.  No 
branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  firom  them.  They  were  to  be  led  in- 
to an  acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in  general ;  with  the 
•whole  of  that  religiout  truth  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
tesch,  or  for  men  to  know.  Must  they  not  then  have  been  pre- 
served from  error  in  what  they  taught  and  declared  ?  The  spirit 
was  to  teach  them  all  thingi  : — not  the  things  of  the  natural  or 
civil  world,  but  thote  things  of  the  Gospel  which  they  were  a» 
yet  unacquainted  with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  all 
things  respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know, 
then  there  was  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the  Christian 
system,  but  what  they  had  received,  either  from  his  teachings,  or 
from  the  instructions  of  Christ,  which  were  of  equal  validity,  or 
from  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  which  could  not  deceive  them; 
■o  that  they  must  be  preserved  from  error  or  mistake  concern- 
ing it. 

The  Spirit  was  also  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
that  Christ  had  said  unto  them.  Their  memories  were  naturally 
like  those  of  other  men,  imperfect  and  &llible;  and  amidst  the 
numerous  thingH,  which  their  Lord  had  said  and  done  amongst 
them,  some  would  be  forgotten.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  sssist 
their  memories  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should  have  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  whatsoever  Christ  had  said  to  them.  This 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  implied,  not  merely  recalling  to  the  view 
of  their  minds  the  things  which  Christ  had  spoken,  but  also  the 
enabling  them  to  understand  those  things  rightfy,  without  that 
confusion  and  misapprehension,  which  Jewish  prejudices  had 
occasioned  in  their  ideas  when  they  first  heard  them.  Unless 
they  were  led  into  such  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  things 
they  were  enabled  to  remember,  the  bare  recollection  of  them 
would  be  of  little  use,  nor  would  the  Spirit  act  according  to  his 
office  of  leading  them  into  all  truth,  unless  they  were  enabled, 
by  his  influences,  properly  to  understand  the  truths  which  Christ 
lumseif  had  taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  were  to  be  thus 
instructed,  was  /•  abide  with  them  for  ever,  as  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  guiding  them  into  all  truth,  teaching  them  all  things  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  they  were  to  communicate 
to  the  world.  These  important  promises  of  the  effusion,  assist- 
ance, direction,  and  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
apostles,  were  most  certainly  fulfiled,  in  all  their  extent  and 
meaning.  They  were  promises  given  by  Christ  himself,  the  great 
and  chief  prophet  of  the  church ;  and  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their 
mo$t  complete  accomplishment,  would  be  to  impeach  the  veracity 
and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  admit  a  supposition  that 
would  strike  at  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general.  From  this 
examination,  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  fulfilment  of 
our  Lord's  promises,  concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
apostles,  does  it  not  necrs«;arily  follow,  that,  in  addition  to  what 
they  previously  knew  of  Christianity,  they  were  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  into  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it;  and 
that  through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  guidance,  they  were 
infallibly  preserved  in  the  truth,  and  kept  from  error  in  declaring 
it  to  mankind  1  The  Spirit  of  truth  guided  them  into  <Ul  truth, 
and  abode  with  them /or  etrr. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  these  promises  of  supernatural 
instruction  and  assistance  plainly  show  the  insufficiency  of  com- 
mon instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  inspiration  in  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Gospel;  and  we  are  positively  assured  that  these 
promises  were  accurately  fulfilled.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  Matthew,  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Judc,  were 
Jinong  these  inspired  preachers  of  the  word  of  God ;  and,  there- 


fore, if  we  admit  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  booka 
ascribed  to  them,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their 
inspiration.  Indeed,  if  we  believe  that  God  sent  Christ  into  the 
world  to  found  an  universal  religion,  and  that  by  the  miraculoiu 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  empowered  the  apostles  to  propaigate 
the  Gospel,  as  stated  in  these  books^  we  caiuot  but  believe  thai 
he  would,  by  his  immediate  interposition,  enable  those  whom  he 
appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for  the  use  of  future  ages,  to 
write  without  the  omission  of  any  important  truth,  or  the  inser- 
tion of  any  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the  Spirit  ahouU 
abide  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  must  necessarily  imply  a  con- 
stant inspiration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever 
they  exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  whether 
by  writing  or  by  speaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  nor  were  they  miraculously  called,  like 
Paul,  to  the  office  of  an  apostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  partakers  of  the  extraordinaiy 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  granted  to  the  diaciples  of  Christ ; 
and  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tiana. Besides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists  between  the  doctrines 
delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Indeed,  we  c^n  scarcely  conceive  it  possible, 
that  God  would  suffer  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a  rule 
of  fiuth  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of 
which  were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  other  two  by  the  unaieisted  powers  of  the 
human  intellect  It  seems  impossible  that  John,  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  should 
have  been  able,  by  the  natural  power  of  his  memory,  to  recollect 
those  numerous  discourses  of  our  Saviour  which  he  has  related. 
Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must  have  stood  in  need  of  the  pro- 
mised assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  to  remembmiMx  the 
things  which  Christ  had  said  during  his  ministry.  We  are 
to  consider  Luke  in  writing  the  Acu  of  the  Apostles,  and  tlio 
apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epbttles,  as  under  a  fdmilar 
guidance  and  direction.  Paul,  in  several  passages  of  his  Epistles, 
asserts  his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and  unequivocal 
terms.  The  agreement  which  subsists  between  his  Epistles  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  adedsive  proof 
that  they  all  proceeded  from  one  and  the  self-same  SpiriL  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  apostles  had  some  certain  method, 
though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of  distinguishing  that  knowledge 
which  was  the  effect  of  inspiration,  from  the  ordinary  sugges- 
tions and  conclusions  of  their  own  reason.* 

IV.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles,  the  two  following  condusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late 
learned  and  sensible  writer: — 

1.  Firot,  that  the  apostles  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  the  Gospel  which  they  published  to  mankind. 
When  it  is  said  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  mean,  that  they  knew,  and  well  understood,  the  truths 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  preach,  and  the  duties  they 
were  to  inculcate.  Having  been  instructed  by  Christ  himself, 
having  been  witnesses  of  his  works,  and  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  having  received  the  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all 
truth,  they  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects, 
which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish  to  the  world,  to  instruct 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of  salvation,  and  the 
duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insufficient  nor  defcctiie 
preachers  of  the  word  of  truth.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  know 
what  was  true  or  what  was  fidae,  what  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God  or  what  was  not  They  had  a  complete  and  consistent 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  duty ;  and  there 
was  no  diversity  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Theii 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  perfect,  for  they  were  acquainted 
with  all  thingt  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  should  be  revealed 
unto  men,  to  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation. 

**  Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or 
whether  there  might  be  some  truths  and  duties  of  religion  which 
were  not  revealed  to  them  until  after  that  time,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance for  us  to  determine.  For  it  is  certain,  that  their  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  was  complete  long  before  the  records  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament  were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  the  apostles,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry, 
were  never  at  a  loss  what  doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  but  had 
at  all  times  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  which  it  was  the 
will  of  God  they  should,  at  those  respective  times,  declare-.  Less 
than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  their  own  declaration,  that  they 

t  Bp.  Tonltaie's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol  i.  pp.  20—29. 
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■pake  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  not  in  the  -words  which  marCo 
•wiMtlom  teachethy  but  which  the  Holy  Ghoat  teacheth. 

**  As  the  apostles,  hy  means  of  our  Lord's  instructions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  follows,  that  the  most  entire  credit  is  to  he  given  to 
their  writings ;  and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they 
have  written  concerning  it,  whether  we  suppose  them  to  he  im- 
metliately  guided  by  the  Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or 
not  For,  allowing  only  that  they  were  honest  men  who  com- 
pletely understood  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  give 
a  true  and  faithful  account  of  it  Honest  men  would  not  de- 
ceive, and  men  who  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any  errors 
in  doctrine  or  sentiment  were  admitted  into  their  writings,  it 
must  be  either  by  design,  or  through  accident  To  imagine  that 
they  could  be  inserted  designedly,  would  impeach  the  integrity 
of  the  apostles,  and  consequently  their  credibility  in  general. 
And  to  imagine  that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the 
competency  of  their  knowledge,  and  supposes  that  the  apostles 
of  Jesu9  Christ  did  not  understand  Christianity :  a  supposition 
that  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  very  lowest  construction 
which  can  be  fairly  put  upon  our  Lord's  promise,  that  the  Spirit 
should  guide  them  into  all  truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be 
but  honest  men,  it  follows,  considering  the  sources  of  information 
they  enjoyed,  that  all  they  have  reconled  concerning  Christianity 
is  truth,  and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  any  of  the  positions 
which  they  laid  down  respecting  it  in  their  writings. 

2.  "  A  acconil  and  principal  deduction,  however,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  account  before  given,  and  which  is  of  most  importance 
to  the  subject,  is,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  under 
the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious 
sentiment  which  they  taught  mankind.  Here,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  expression  is  used.  By 
every  religious  sentiment  is  intended,  every  sentiment  that  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every 
doctrine  they  taught,  in  every  testimony  they  bore  to  fiicts  re- 
specting our  Lord,  in  every  opinion  which  they  gave  concerning 
the  import  of  those  facts,  in  every  precept,  exhortation,  and  pro- 
mise they  addressed  to  men,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  were 
under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  By  being 
under  his  guidance  is  meant,  that  through  his  influence  on  their 
minds,  they  were  infallibly  preserved  from  error  in  declaring  the 
Gospel,  so  that  every  religious  sentiment  they  taught  is  true,  and 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 

"  As  to  the  nature  of  this  influence  and  guidance,  some  things 
may  be  farther  remarked.  It  was  before  observed,  that  inspira- 
tion, in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  communication  of 
knowledge  to  the  human  jnind,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this 
way  the  apostle  Paul  was  taught  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  and 
this  kind  of  inspiration  the  other  apostles  had,  as  to  those 
things  which  they  were  not  acquainted  with,  before  they  received 
the  gif\  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This  is  what  some  have  called  the 
inspiration  of  suggestion.  But  as  to  what  they  had  heard,  or 
partly  known  before,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  enabled  them 
properly  to  understand  it,  and  preserved  them  from  error  in  com- 
municating it  This  has  been  called  the  inspiration  of  superin- 
tendency.  Under  this  superintendency,  or  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
the  apostles  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  throughout  their 
ministry,  after  Christ's  ascension.  For  less  than  this  cannot  be 
concluded,  from  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Spirit  should 
abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  lead  tl^em  into  all  truth. 

**  When  they  acted  as  writers,  recording  Christianity  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church  in  all  succeeding  times,  I  apprehend  that 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated;  that  they  wrote  under  his  influence  and 
direction  ;  that  they  were  preserved  from  all  error  and  mistake, 
in  the  religious  sentiments  they  expressed ;  and  that,  if  any  thing 
were  inserted  in  their  writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete 
knowledge  of  Christianity  of  which  they  were  previously  pos- 
sessed (as  prophecies  for  instance),  this  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  them  by  revelation  from  the  Spirit  But  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in  which  they  wrote,  I  know  not 
but  they  might  be  left  to  the  free  and  rational  exercise  of  their 
own  minds,  to  express  themselves  in  the  manner  that  was  natu- 
ral and  familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  pre- 
served from  error  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  suflSdently  account  for  the  very  observable  diver- 
sity of  style  and  manner  among  the  inspired  writers.  The  Spirit 
guided  them  to  write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  religion,  yet 
they  might  be  left  to  express  that  truth  in  their  own  language. 

"  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were 


under  the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  they 
preached  the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and 
influence,  as  to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed 
the  things  of  the  Grospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of 
the  church.  This  is  the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  ot 
the  New  Testament,  which  seems  naturally  to  arise,  firom  their 
own  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  received  their  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  and  from  what  is  declared  in  their  writings,  con- 
cerning the  constant  agency  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  they  were  favoured."  The  following  advantages  attend 
this  view  of  the  subject : — 

"  Maintaining  that  the  apostles  were  under  the  in&IIible  direo* 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  contained 
in  their  writings,  secures  the  same  advantages  as  would  result 
from  supposing  Uiat  every  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them 
by  his  influences,  witblout  being  liable  to  those  objections  which 
might  be  made  against  that  view  of  the  subject  As  the  Spirit 
preserved  them  from  all  error  in  what  they  have  taught  and  re- 
corded, their  writings  are  of  the  same  authority,  importance,  and 
use  to  us,  as  if  he  had  dictated  every  syllable  contained  in  thenu 
If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their  pens  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
had  been  only  mere  machines  under  his  direction,  we  could  have 
had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  «  perfect  rule,  as  to  all  reli- 
gious opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  But 
such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Testament,  if  we  con- 
sider them  as  under  the  Spint's  infallible  guidance  in  all  the 
religious  sentiments  they  express,  whether  he  suggested  the  veiy 
words  in  wliich  they  are  written  or  not  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallible  ac- 
count of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  religion ;  and 
what  can  they  contain  more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  iti 

''Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apos- 
tolic inspiration  is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some 
things  in  their  writings,  which  it  might  be  diflScult  to  reconcile 
with  another  view  of  the  subject  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
tended only  to  what  appears  to  be  its  proper  province,  matters 
of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask, 
whether  every  thing  contained  in  their  writings  were  suggested 
immediately  by  the  Spirit  or  not :  whether  Luke  were  inspired  to 
say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  with  Paul  was  wrecked  on 
the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1.) :  or  whether  Paul  were 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing  Timothy  to  bring 
with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the  books,  but 
especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.) ;  for  the  answer  is 
obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  in- 
spiration was  necessary  concerning  them.  The  inspired  writers 
sometimes  menUon  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  inciden- 
tal manner,  as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  do.  Al- 
though, therefore,  such  things  might  be  found  in  parts  of  the 
evangelic  history,  or  in  epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  indi- 
viduals, and  may  stand  connected  with  important  declarations 
concerning  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  under  any  supernatural  influence  in 
mentioning  such  common  or  dvil  affiiirs,  though  they  were,  as  to 
all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting  religion. 

"This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enable  a  plain 
Christian,  in  reading  his  New  Testament,  to  ^distinguish  what  he  is 
to  consider  as  inspix«d  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  apostles  have 
written  or  taught  concerning  Christianity ;  every  thing  which 
teaches  him  a  religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must 
consider  as  divinely  true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  inquire,  whether  what  the  apostles  taught  be 
true.  All  that  he  has  to  search  after  is,  their  meaning ;  and 
when  he  understands  what  they  meant,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,  is  divine  infalli- 
ble truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who  spoke  and  wrote  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  and  moet  indubitable  of  all 
demonstration. 

"  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  in  some  verses  heseeme 
to  speak  as  if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  he  were. 
Concerning  somethings  he  saith,  But  I  apeak  thit  bypemdonon^ 
and  not  of  commandment  (ver.  6.)  :  and  again,  /  have  no  com-' 
mandment  of  the  Lord;  yet  I  give  my  judgment ,  a»  one  that 
hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful  (ver.  25.).  The 
•ahject  on  which  the   apoatle  here  dehven  hie  opinion,  was  a 
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matter  of  Chmtian  prudence,  in  which  the  Corinthiam  had 
desired  hie  advice.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  rvlig^ioue  sentimem 
or  practice ;  it  was  not  a  branch  of  Chriiitian  docirine  or  duty,  but 
merely  a  caauiatical  quettion  of  prudence,  with  relation  to  the 
diatreie  which  peraecution  then  occasioned.  Paul,  therefore, 
agreeably  to  their  requ** et,  gives  them  his  opinion  as  a  fiiithful 
man ;  but  he  guards  them  against  supposing  that  he  was  under 
diTtne  inspiration  in  that  opinion,  lext  their  consciences  should 
be  shackled,  and  he  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  advice  or 
not,  as  they  might  find  convenient  Yet  he  intimates  that  he 
had  the  Spirit  of  the  Ijord  as  a  Christian  teacher ;  that  ho  had 
not  said  any  thing  contrary  to  hi«  will ;  and  that  the  opinion 
which  he  gave  was,  on  the  whole,  vlvisable  in  the  preteut  dit' 
trett.    But  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that,  as  to  this  particular 


matter,  he  spoke  by  permittion,  and  not  •/  eommandmentf  strongs 
ly  implies,  that  in  other  things,  in  things  really  of  m  religions 
nature,  he  did  speak  by  commandment  from  the  Lord.  According- 
ly, in  the  same  chapter,  when  he  had  Of-casion  to  speak  <^  what 
was  matter  of  moral  duty,  be  immediately  claimed  to  be  under 
divine  direction  in  what  he  wrote,  ^nd  unto  the  married  /  com- 
mand, yet  not  /,  but  the  l^trd,  I^et  not  the  -mife  depart  from  her 
husbantL  ( 1  Cor.  vii.  10.)  This  would  be  alireach  ot  ooe  of  the 
chief  obligations  of  morality,  and  therefore  Paul  interdicts  it  nnder 
the  divine  authority.  Respecting  indifierent  things  he  gave  hb 
judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend  ;  but  respecting  the  things 
of  religion  he  spake  and  wrote  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  undei 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit,'*' 
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Thk  .Wension  of  Jesus  Christ  into  heaven,  however  astonish- 
ing it  may  appear,  is  a  miraculous  fact,  which,  like  every  other 
matter  of  fact,  is  capable  of  proof  from  testimony.  It  is  not  ne* 
oessary,  in  this  place,  again  to  prove  the  confidence  which  is  due 
to  the  apostolic  testimony,  because  we  have  already  stated  its  force 
when  treating  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (pp.  249 — 258. 
tupra.)  It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
fact  contributed  to  its  certainly,  by  removini^  every  idea  of  deceit 
w  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  error  on  the  other. 

1.  Ofmerve  the  place  of  his  ^isrfni. 

It  was  a  mountain,  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  ppot  which  was  well 
known  to  the  apostles,  for  it  had  been  the  scone  of  many  of 
Christ's  conversations  with  them.  On  an  eminence  or  hill,  there 
wai«  less  prohaMIity  of  the  spectators  beiiiaj  deceived,  than  tliere 
would  have  Iwvn  in  many  otiier  places,  where  the  view  was  con- 
finisl  and  the  fii|,;ht  ohstructed ;  and  wliere,  if  any  delu^^ion  had 
b»en  intended,  he  mti?ht  have  more  easily  conveyed  himself  out 
of  their  Slight,  and  by  a  sudden  disapp<>a ranee  {?iven  room  for  the 
ini.i£5ifiali'»n  or  invention  of  some  extraordinary  removal  from  I 
V.rtn.  Hut.  from  this  eminence,  the  view  around  them  must! 
1mv,«  been  more  extensive,  any  collusive  concealment  of  himself 
tVi'm  thfm  must  have  bt»cn  more  easily  discovered,  a  real  ascent 
in!o  heaven  more  cleirly  seen,  and  the  ascent  itself  for  a  longer 
space  and  with  greater  distinctness  pursued,  and  attended  to,  by 
the  lieholdcrs.  So  that  if  Christ*s  ascension  was  to  be  real,  an 
eminence  or  hill  was  the  most  proper  place  that  could  be  chosen 
from  which  he  could  rise,  because  he  could  be  more  distinctly, 
and  for  the  most  considerable  space,  beheld.  But,  as.suredly.  it 
was  the  most  unsuitable  of  all  others,  if  any  fraud  were  intended, 
to  favour  deceit,  and  render  imposition  effectual.  No  impostor 
would  have  selected  such  a  spot,  in  order  to  feign  an  ascension. 

2.  The  TiMi  mutt  alto  be  contidered,  when  thit  fact  took 
place. 

It  WAS  during  broad  day -light,  while  an  impostor  would  have 
availed  himself  of  darkness  in  order  to  effect  his  escape,  lender 
such  circumstances,  the  apostles  might  have  credited  an  illusion  ; 
but  illusion  is  impossible,  when  every  object  is  illuminated  by  a 
•trong  light. 

3.  Obterve further  the  itJiTrvuRof  Chritt*t  Atcention  toxoardt 
heaven. 

(1.)  It  was  not  instantaneous  and  sudden,  nor  violent  and 
tempestuous,  but  gradual,  easy,  and  slow.  Romulus  was  taid  to 
have  been  lost  in  a  furious  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
being  suddenly  missed  by  the  Roman  people,  they  were  tlie  more 
easily  persuaded  of  his  translation  into  heaven  :  which  tale  the 
patricians  first  invented,  in  order  to  cover  the  suspicion  that, 
daring  the  storm,  they  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  assassina- 
ting him ;  though  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  that  any 


one  saw  hia  translation.  On  the  contrary,  Christ's  ascension  was 
public,  gentle,  and  by  degrees ;  ao  that  the  eyes  of  the  beholden 
steadily  followed  him,  rose  with  him  as  he  advanced  higher,  and 
pursuiMl  him  until  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  height  of  heaven. 
The  spectators  *'  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  be  went 
up,*'  till  the  cloud  had  carrieii  him  out  of  their  sight 

(2.)  Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account 
that  he  was  taken  from  them,  while  they  were  actually  nenr  him; 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  conversing  with  them,  in- 
structing and  blcssiniT  ihem :  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  tmni^r- 
tions,  "  whilst  Uiey  l»eheld  him."  and  their  eyes  were  attenti\elv 
fixed  on  him,  he  a  o«*e  out  of  their  si^^ht  mlo  the  celotial  srlorv, 
Tlie  apostles,  therel'ore.  could  not  lie  impoj»ed  on  l>y  »iny  sudden 
and  fallnciousxonveyHnct»  of  himself  a\\  ay  from  them. 

4.  The  SKNSK  OF  HE4Ri?r»  also  came  in  aid  ol  si^:ht:  for.  -.f 
any  error  c>»uld  be  supjjosixi  in  the  latter,  it  i>*  impo—ii»le  t  'd- 
niit  any  nii>take  in  the  former.  The  apostles  con  Id  not  <,)  ■  -iMv 
imni^ine  that  they  heani  the  consolitorv  di-<course  by  whi*  h  two 
antfuls  announced  to  them  thai  Jesus,  who  had  thus  as(^*eiided  into 
heaven,  would  at  the  la-t  day  "  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ihey 
had  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

6.  The  5  u M  B  i:k,  too,  of  thete  vitueatet  it  a  ttrong-  coTt/irmO" 
tion  of  their  tettimony. 

It  was  in  the  view  of  all  the  apoatlea.  He  was  taken  up, 
after  he  had  given  commandment  to  them,  while  they  were  a.ll 
assembled  together,  and  while  they  themselves  were  actually  be- 
holding him. 

To  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  added,  that  the  evident 
proofs  which  (it  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  article  ^  this  Appendix) 
demonstrate  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  abto 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  their  Master's  ascension. 

Since,  therefore,  wo  have  the  unanimoua  testimony  of  persons, 
who  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  sight,  confirmed  by  the  voice 
of  angels,  were  assured  of  Christ's  ascension ;  since  they  were 
persons  incapable  of  forming  or  conducting  any  artful  design ; 
since  it  was  a  doctrine,  which,  if  falae,  could  be  productive  of  no 
advantage  to  the  propagators  of  it ;  and  since  they  persevered  in 
asserting  it  in  despite  of  all  the  tortures  that  cruelty  could  devise 
or  power  could  inflict;  we  have  the  fullest -evidence  of  the  reality 
of  Christ*s  ascension,  which  the  nature  of  the  lact  can  admit,  or 
we  in  leason  can  require.' 

1  Psrry's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Aivisfles  and  other  Writeri  of  the  New  Testanipot,  (8vo  Lnni1<in.  1?97.)  pp. 
20.  30  8«»e  also  Dr.  Uick'a  Essay  on  the  Inspiratioo  of  the  Holy  Scnniiirps 
of  the  Oki  ami  New  Tpstaraent,  8vo.  London,  1813     Bu.  WiL^on's  (of  Oal- 


cuita)  [noctures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  I.  Lectures  12.  and  13., 
and  Dr.  D<Mldri()ffe's  lectures  on  the  Principal  8  ' '         '    ~ 
Divinity,  dec.  Lectures  137—140. 


and  Dr.  DiMldridffe's  lectures  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Poeuawtoloirr! 
-ivinily,  Ac.  Lectures  137—140.  ^^* 

•  Anspach,  Cours  d'Etudes  de  Is  Religion  Chrfttienne,  Part  IL  Tome  ii. 

>.  401-406.    CLandler*s  Sermons,  VOL  {.  Serm.  11. 


PP 
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No-  IV. 

ON  THE  DESCENT  OP  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  ON  THE  APOSTLES. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  114.  of  thit  Volutne,] 


If  the  Gospel  be  the  invention  of  man, — ^if  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
nsen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven, — the  dbscutt  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  together  with  the  effecte  produced 
by  it,  is  another  fiict  for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned. 
The  miracle  itself  is  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused 
the  graphic  narrative  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  we  shall  proceed  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  fact 

1.  Thb  amazing  and  astonishing  gift,  the  gift  of  tongues,  was 
a  miracle,  new  and  unheard  of  in  former  ages,  and  grreater  or 
more  decisive  than  any  which  had  been  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  during  his  ministry.  Demoniacal  possessions,  or  dis- 
eases, mig'ht  be  counterfeited ;  even  death  mig-ht  be  only  apparent ; 
the  reality,  thcvefore,  of  such  cures  and  restorations  to  life,  mig'kt 
be  questioned  by  gainsayers  and  denied  by  infidels.  But,  to  in- 
spire twelve  unlettered  Galileans,  (who  knew  only  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  whose  dialect  was  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity,)  sud- 
denly, and  instantaneously,  with  the  knowledge  and  expression 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  difibrent  languages  or  dialects ;  when,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is  a  work  requiring  no  small 
labour  fully  to  understand  a  single  new  languag^e,  and  still  more 
to  speak  it  with  fluency  and  correctness;  this  was  indeed  a 
miracle  of  the  most  stupendous  nature,  carrying  with  it  the  most 
overpowering  and  irresistible  conviction,  the  simplest  and  plainest 
in  itself,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  counterfeited.  For,  if  the 
apostles  had  expressed  themselves  improperly,  or  with  a  bad  ac- 
cent, as  most  people  do  when  they  speak  a  living  language 
which  is  not  natural  to  them,  the  hearers,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  converted  to  Christianity,  would  have  suspected  some  fraud, 
would  have  taken  notice  of  such  faults,  and  would  have  censured 
them ;  but,  since  no  such  objections  were  made,  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  they  had  no  ground  for  censure. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  effect  was  so  prodigious  as  the 
conversion  of  three  thousand  prejudiced  Jews,  in  one  day,  to  the 
fiiith  of  a  crucified  Saviour  at  Jerusalem, — ^the  very  scene  of  his 
ignominious  crucifixion,  and  only  fifty  days  afterwards,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  ^transaction,  this  alternative 
necessarily  presents  itsel£  Either  the  apostles  fhemselves  were 
deceived,  in  the  first  place,  or  they  wisheid  to  impose  on  others, 
respecting  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  miracles  which 
accompanied  it 

If  the  mind  revolts  at  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  on  account 
of  its  absurdity,  the  second  can  scarcely  appear  more  reasonable. 
Men,  who  undertake  to  establish  a  religion,  and  to  whom  credit 
u  necessary,  will  not  invent  a  fiible  which  can  be  confuted  upen 
the  spot  by  all  those  persons  to  whose  testimony  they  appeal. 
They  will  not  place  the  scene  of  their  pretended  miracle  under 
the  eyes  of  an  iimumereble  multitude,  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
enemies.  They  will  not  blend  with  theb  recital  incidents  noto- 
riously &lse,  utteriy  useless  for  their  purpose,  and  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  convict  them  of  fraud  and  deceit 

I  can  easily  conceive  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of  doubt  or 
unbelief,  who  take  only  a  general  view  of  this  history,  after  the 
lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble 
to  weigh  all  its  circumstances.  But  will  not  conviction  succeed 
to  unbelief  and  doubt,  if  they  transport  themselves  to  the  very 
time  and  spot,  when  and  where  the  event  took  place ;  if  they  re- 
flect that  they  are  reading  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author, 
and  that  the  &et8  related  in  his  book  were  published  throughout 
Judea,  in  (vreece,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  before  he  composed  Ids 
history  1 

In  the  history  of  remote  ages,  the  &ct8  recorded  not  unfire- 
quently  borrow  their  authority  from  the  character  of  the  writer ; 
but,  in  a  recent  and  contemporary  history,  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  all  his  authority  to  the  truth  of  the  fiiictB  which  he  narrates. 
The  book  of  the  Aets  of  the  Apostles  would  never  have  been 
received  as  a  canonieal  book,  if  the  iSnt  Christians  had  not  found 
Vol.  L  3  N 


in  it  those  facts  which  they  all  believed,  and  of  which  many  of 
them  had  actually  been  eye-witnesses.  And  such,  especially, 
were  the  miracles  which  dv tinguished  the  day  of  Pentecost 

2.  Besides  this  proof,  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
fact  and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  there  is  another,  not 
less  striking,  which  is  founded  o|i  the  connection  of  this  miracle 
with  the  events  that  preceded  and  followed  it 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  striking  dififer- 
ence  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  before  and  after  their  Master's 
death  (see  pp.  113,  114.);  and  this  change  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  it  was  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  have 
been  expected.  But  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  explains  to 
us  why  the  apostles,  who  were  so  ignorant  and  timid  when  they 
were  instructed  and  supported  by  their  Master,  were  filled  with 
so  much  wisdom  and  intrepidity,  when  they  seemed  to  be  aban- 
doned to  themselves ; — why  these  men,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  Jesus,  boldly  published  his  divinity 
in  the  presence  of  the  very  men  who  had  crucified  him ; — and 
why  Peter,  who  bad  basely  denied  him  at  the  word  of  a  female 
servant,  so  boldly  confessed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  synagogue. 

Separate  from  this  history  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  you  can  no  longer  perceive  either  motive,  connection, 
or  probability  in  this  series  of  facts  otherwise  incontestable. 
Every  one  of  those  facts  is  contrary  to  the  common  principle« 
of  moral  order. — The  apostles,  the  converted  Jews,  as  well  as 
those  who  continued  to  reject  the  Gospel,  do  nothing  which  they 
ought  to  do,  and  every  thing  which  Uiey  ought  not  to  do.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  for  a  long  series  of  yeara  was  only  a  scene 
of  illusion  and  delirium.  We  should  not  endure  even  the 
reading  of  a  romance,  in  which  all  the  personages  should  be  repre- 
sented as  acting  like  those  who  are  exhibited  in  the  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

But,  would  you  give  order  and  cormection  to  the  facts  1  Would 
you  ascribe  to  all  the  acton  motives,  conduct,  and  a  character 
oonsLstent  with  nature  1  Would  you  render  credible  a  history, 
the  basis  of  which,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deny, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  ? — 
Put  in  its  proper  place  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  this  miracle  alone  will  render  an  infinite  number  of  others 
unnecessary.  Tou  will  find  in  it  an  explanation  of  those  difli- 
culties  which  perplex  your  mind,  and  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis. 

3.  Observe,  further,  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  miracle, 
which  was  wrought  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — a  probability, 
founded  on  the  agreement  of  the  fact  with  the  known  designs 
and  predictions  of  the  author  of  Christianity. 

During  his  life,  Jesus  Christ  had  confined  his  ministry  within 
the  limits  of  Judea :  he  was  not  sent,  as  he  himself  declared, 
"but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt  xv.  24.) : 
his  doctrine  was  not  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after 
his  death.  That  mission  was  reserved  for  the  apostles,  and  he 
solenmly  charged  them  to  fulfil  it,  just  before  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  But,  before  they  could  enter  upon  their  apostolic  func- 
tions, it  was  necessary  that  these  dmid  and  ignorant  men  should 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit  agreeably  to  Christ's  promise^— even  that 
Spirit  by  whom  they  were  to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
and  guided  into  all  truth.  The  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  then  announced  and  foretold.  But,  what  grandeur,  what 
wisdom,  what  an  admirable  selection  of  circumstances  do  we 
see  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction!  The  apostles  were 
appointed  the  teachen  of  all  nations ;  and  it  was  in  the  sight  ol 
persons  of  every  nation,  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  one 
of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  they  received 
from  heaven  the  authentic  credentials  of  the  divine  mission. 
Sent  to  all  nations,  it  was  necessary  that  all  nations  should  be 
able  to  understand  them.  By  an  astonishing  miracle  these  men 
were  enabled,  wihoui  ttudy^  to  speak  all  the  languages  or  dialects 
of  the  East    But  the  gift  of  tongues  was  not  conferred  on  them. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES 
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merely  to  accelerate  the  progreta  of  their  doctrine :  it  aeryes  alao 
to  characterise,  from  iu  Tery  birth,  that  universal  religion  which 
embracea  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian. 

How  doaely  connected  ia  every  part  of  the  evangelical  hittory  ! 
How  admirably  do  the  meana  answer  to  the  end !  How  do  Uie 
moat  signal  mirarlas  acquire  probabili^  by  their  mutual  rela- 


tion and  by  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the 
gion  !> 


ofieh- 


1.  Dovolsfai,  DemoDftialion  Evangellqiie,  pp.  161~16&  Bee  a  foil  emni- 
naUoo  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  inof  ues  in  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler'*  Ser- 
moDS,  vol.  i.  S«rin.  13,  14. :  and  alao  aome  briell  bat  forcible  remaits  ia 
fir.  Faber'8  Difficuiaea  of  loildetttj,  pp.  iM3~216L 


NaV. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDANT  ON  THE 
PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY, 


[Referred  to  in  p.  114,  of  thU  Folunu.] 


"Turn  rapid  and  aatoniahing  progress,  which  Christianity 
made  in  the  world  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  publication,  is 
not  only  an  irrefragable  argument  of  its  divine  origin  and  truth, 
but  ako  a  atriking  instance  of  the  credulity  of  those,  who  assert 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  contrivance  of  man.  For,  according  to 
the  common  oouise  of  things,  how  utterly  incredible  was  it, 
that  the  religion  taught  by  an  obscui«  pervon,  in  an  obacure 
station  of  life,  in  an  obscure  country,  ahouid  in  ao  short  a  space 
of  time  penetrate  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. According  to  all  present  appearances,  how  romantic  and 
visionaiy  would  the  assertion  of  a  private  Jew  seem  to  a  philoso- 
pher, to  whom  he  should  declare  that  the  principles  of  Uie  sect, 
which  he  had  founded,  should  be  preached  to  eveiy  creature  under 
heaven  I  lliat  a  miserable  company  of  fishermen,  from  a  coun- 
try that  was  despicable  to  a  proverb,  without  learning  and  with- 
out interest,  should  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  so  many  various 
nations,  should  establish  their  tenets  in  the  bosom  of  the  largest 
dties,  and  gain  converts  to  their  principles  in  the  courts  of  sove- 
reigns and  princes,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principal  but  that  of  a  signal  and  divine  interposition  in  their 
favour."!  The  force  of  this  argument  will  more  fully  appear 
if  we  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progresi  of  Christianity. 

Two  months  had  not  elapaed  afUr  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  his  apostles  suddenly  presented  themselves,  and  publicly 
taught  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem;  whence  their  doctrine  spread 
throughout  Judaa  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Shortly  after, 
it  was  carried  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  into  Spain.  They 
founded  societies  of  Christians  in  the  cities  of  Cssarea,  Rome, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Phillippi,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and 
in  many  other  regiona,  towns,  and  cities;  so  that,  (as  heathen 
adversariea,  together  with  Christian  writers,  acknowledge),  be- 
fore three  centuriea  were  completed,  the  Gospel  had  penetrated 
into  every  region  of  the  then  known  world,  and  &r  beyond  the 
boundariea  of  the  Roman  empire.  Wherever  the  preachers  of 
Christianity  travelled,  they  declared  that  the  person,  whose  re- 
ligion they  taught,  had  been  despised  by  his  own  countrymen 
and  crucified  by  the  Romans.  And,  what  is  more,  they  preached 
a  religion  which  was  contraiy  to  the  pleasures  and  passions  of 
mankind ;  which  prohibited  all  sensual  indulgences ;  which  in- 
dispensably required  from  its  professors  temperance,  self-denial, 
and  inviolable  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  was  diametri- 
cally repugnant  to  tiie  preTailing  principles  and  maxims  of  those 
times.  *'  It  M  wonderful  beyond  all  example,  that  a  few  illiterate 
Galilsans  issuing  from  an  obscure  comer  of  a  distant  Roman 
province,  unlearned  and  unsupported,  should,  in  no  long  time, 
overturn  the  two  greatest  establishments  that  ever  were  erected 
in  the  world,  and  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  eveiy  con- 
federated nation,  that  universally  associated  to  oppose  them. 
Such  an  astonishing  and  sudden  revolution  in  the  religious  and 
moral  state  of  the  world,  produced  by  such  agenta,  could  be  ef- 
fected by  nothing  less  than  a  most  signal  interposition  of  God, 
endowing  these  his  messengers  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
visibly  supporting  them  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
Indeed,  if  we  contrast  the  various  obstadea,  which 

t  Dr.  HarwoofPs  Imrodoctlon  to  the  New  TssCameo^  vol  i.  p.  80. 
•  Ibid.  p.  SC. 


visibly 


actually  opposed  the  progreas  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  human  means 
which  its  preachers  enjoyed,  we  must  feel  tfie  justice  of  the  remark 
that  was  made  by  an  apostle : — '*  God  hath  chosen  the  foeliah 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  (1  Cor.  i  27.)  For,  no  sooner  was  the  Christisii 
church  formed  into  a  body,  than  it  was  assailed  by  three  des- 
criptions of  enemies,  either  all  at  once  or  in  succession,  viz.  1. 
The  prejudices  of  authority  and  of  human  wisdom ; — 2,  The 
violence  of  persecution ; — and,  3.  The  artifices  of  policy. 

L  The  progress  of  Christianity  was  assailed  and  impeded  by 
the  pasjvDicas  op  autrobitt  amd  op  hcxait  wisdom.  From 
itB  very  origin,  the  Gospel  was  *'  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness." 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Jaws: — ^On  the  one  hand,  we  behold 
that  people  exclusively  attached  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  pride,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from 
Abraham ;  their  hypocritical  teachers  who  affected  to  be  modeb 
of  wisdom,  piety,  and  holiness,  usurping  the  highest  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the 
prejudices  which  they  cherished,  respecting  the  duration  of  the 
levitical  worship,  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the 
importance  of  their  traditions.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
twelve  men, — ^from  the  lowest  class  of  their  nation,  formerly  im- 
bued with  the  same  prejudices,  who  accused  them  of  making 
void  the  Commandments  of  God  by  their  traditions : — who  deeply 
offended  their  national  pride  by  telling  them  that  the  Almighty 
was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  the  heathen  would  rise  up  as  witnesses  against  them,  and 
would  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  while  they  them- 
selves would  be  excluded  from  it : — who  announced  to  them  that 
the  levitical  worship  was  about  to  terminate,  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  waa  no  longer  to  be  adored  exclusively  at  Jerusalem, 
but  that  men  might  offer  to  him  acceptable  wor^p  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places: — ^who  substituted  to  the  splendid  ceremonial 
enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law  ( which  was  a  constant  eooice  of 
credit  and  of  emolument  to  a  host  of  ministers  who  attended  at 
the  alters  )  a  simple  and  spiritual  worship,  which  rendered  their 
functions  useless,  and  in  which  every  Christian  waa  to  be  the 
priest,  the  altar,  and  the  victim: — who  undeceived  them  rs- 
pecting  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  by  appriaing  them, 
that  it  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  they  must  renounce  all  their 
ardent  hopes  concerning  it :— who  censured  with  equal  force  and 
boldneas  their  pharisaic  devotion,  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fasts, 
and  all  those  exterior  observancea,  in  which  they  made  the 
easence  of  piety  to  consist  v— and,  finally,  who  excited  their 
self-love,  by  preaching  to  them  the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  these  were  likely  means  to  procure  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  a  hearing, — ^much  less  to  ensure  them 


S.  With  regard  to  the  Hkathsk  Natioits,  the  prejudices 
opposed  by  paganism  were  not  leas  powerful  than  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Jewa.  Pagan  idolatry  traced  its  origin  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  most  imposing  pomp  and  magnificence 
entered  into  ita  worship  and  oeremoniea.  Temples  of  the  most 
splendid  architecture, — statues  of  exquisite  sculpture, — priests 
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and  Tictims  foperbly  adorned, — attendant  yoaths  of  both  sexes, 
blooming  with  beauty,  performing  all  the  sacred  rites  with  graco- 
falness  heightened  by  every  ornament, — ^magistrates  arrayed  in 
the  insignia  of  their  office, — leiigioos  feasts,  dances,  and  illumi- 
nations,— concerts  of  the  sweetest  voices  and  instruments, — per- 
fumes of  the  most  delightful  fragrance, — every  part  of  the  heathen 
religion,  in  short,  was  contrived  to  allure  and  to  captivate  the 
senses  and  the  hairt  Amid  all  these  attractive  objects,  we  see, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  multitude  of  priests  enjoying  the  most  exten- 
sive influence,  supported  by  omens,  auguries,  and  every  kind  of 
divination  to  which  ignorance  and  anxiety  for  the  future  attri- 
bute so  much  power,  while  their  persons  were  rendered  sacred 
under  that  profound  idolatry  and  superstition  which  had  over- 
spread the  earth.  And,  on  the  other,  we  see  twelve  Jewish 
fishermen,  declaring  that  those  deities  which  had  so  long  been 
revered  were  only  dumb  idols,  and  that  they  must  turn  to  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and 
who  had  conceived  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  expelling  so 
many  deities,  throwing  down  so  many  altars,  putting  an  end  to 
ao  many  sacrifices,  and,  consequently,  of  annihilating  the  dignity 
of  such  a  multitude  of  priests,  and  of  drying  up  the  sources  of 
their  riches  and  credit  And  can  any  one  believe  that  these  were 
likely  means  of  success  ?     Further, — 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  paganism  intimately  united  with 
political  governments,  and  sovereigns  making  use  of  its  decisions 
in  order  to  justify  the  enterprises  even  of  tyrannical  power.  More 
particularly  at  Rome,  under  the  republic,  religion  was  a  polilical 
system  admirably  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  was 
not  only  protected  but  in  many  instances  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate :  it  grew  with  Ate  growth  of  the  republic,  and 
seemed  to  promise  itself  a  duration  equal  to  that  of  the  eternal 
city.  During  the  imperial  government,  we  see  the  emperors 
causing  altars  to  be  erected  to  themselves,  in  their  life-time,  or 
expecting  them  after  their  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  a  religion,  according  to  which 
an  apotheosis  is  an  act  of  daring  impiety;  which,  inculcating 
only  one  God,  allowed  no  rival  deity  to  those  who  embraced  it ; 
and  which  thenceforth  necessarily  caused  itt  followers  to  be  ac- 
counted both  impious  and  rebels.  Can  any  rational  person 
believe  that  these  were  proper  or  likely  means  to  cause  such  a 
religion  to  be  received  ? 

Lastly,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  corruption,  the  fruit  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  error  combined  with  the  passions,  spread  over  the 
earth,  the  most  shameful  practices  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  and 
the  examples  of  the  philosophers,  vices  ranked  as  virtues,  in  short, 
m  state  of  universal  depravi^,  both  moral  and  religious,  which  the 
apostle  Paul  has  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  sketoh  of  it 
which  he  has  drawn ;  since  it  is  fully  justified  by  contemporary 
authors,  both  Jews  and  Heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
behold  the  Gospel,  inculcating  a  sublime  morality  which  at  that 
time  was  more  difficult  to  be  observed  than  ever ;  referring  every 
thing  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  enjoining  the  renunciation  of  pas> 
sions  equally  cherisned  and  corrupted,  together  with  a  total  change 
of  heart  and  mind,  continual  efforto  after  holiness,  the  duty  of 
imitating  even  God  himself,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking 
up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  submitting  to  the  loss  of  all  earthly 
good,  as  well  as  to  the  endurance  of  every  evil.  Think,  how 
sinful  propensities  would  rise  at  hearing  this  novel  doctrine, 
how  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  would  be  offended  at  it,  and  how 
horrible  that  salutary  hand  must  appear,  which  came  to  apply 
the  probe,  the  knife,  and  the  fire  to  so  many  gangrened  parts : 
and  then  say,  whether  these  were  likely  or  probable  means  to 
obtain  a  reception  for  that  doctrine  ?  Does  not  the  success,  which 
attended  the  labours  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Grospel, — a  suc- 
cess not  only  without  a  cause,  but  also  contrary  to  all  human 
causes, — does  not  this  success  demonstrate  the  mighty  protection 
of  Qod,  and  the  victorious  force  of  truth  1    - 

n.  The  YioLxircB  or  Peebscutioh-  was  another  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  fact,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  Chris- 
tianity, with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  was  subjected 
to  the  most  violent  persecutions.  At  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
imprisoned,  scourged,  or  put  to  death  in  various  ways.  Wherever 
they  directed  their  steps,  they  were  pursued  by  the  Jews,  who 
either  accused  them  before  Jewish  and  HeaUien  tribunals,  or 
stirred  up  the  populace  against  them.  But  these  persecutions 
were,  comparatively,  only  slight  forerunnen  of  those  which  suc- 
ceeding ages  witnessed ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  (which  is 
corroborated  by  heathen  writen  as  well  as  by  heathen  edicts  and 
inscriptions  that  are  still  extant)  records  ten  grievous  obvbbai. 


persecutions  of  the  Christians  nnder  the  pagan  empennB,  within 
the  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

1.  The  firat  who  led  the  way  in  these  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  ferocious  Nero ;  who,  in 
order  that  he  might  wreak  upon  them  the  odium  which  he  had 
justly  incurred  for  setting  the  city  of  Rome  on  fire,  inflicted  upon 
Uiem  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  attended  with  every  circum- 
stance of  the  most  refined  cruelty.  Some  were  crucified ;  others, 
impaled ;  some  were  tied  op  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasto  that  they 
might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  and  others  were  wrapped  in 
garments  dipped  in  piteh  and  other  combustibles,  and  burnt  as 
torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  dty,  by 
night  This  persecution,  though  it  raged  most  at  Rome  during 
the  year  64,  appears  to  have  continued,  with  little  abatement, 
nearly  three  yean  (a.  d.  64 — 67),  and  to  have  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  short  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  mild 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  emperors  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  gave  some  rest  to  the  Christians,  until, 

2.  Domitian,  succeeding  to  the  empire,  begah  a  new  persecu- 
tion, which  also  continued  almost  ^ree  years,  a.  d.  93 — 96. 
"  For  this  persecution  no  motive  is  assigned,  but  the  prodigious 
increase  of  converto  to  Christianity,  and  their  refuail  to  pay 
divine  honoura  to  the  emperor.  The  extent  and  severity  of  this 
persecution  may  be  conceived  firom  Domitian*s  including  among 
ito  victims  even  his  chief  ministen  and  his  nearest  kindred  and 
relations."  The  death  of  this  second  Nero  delivered  the  Chris- 
tians from  this  calamity ;  and  his  successor,  Nerva,  permitted 
them  to  enjoy  a  season  of  tranquility,  and  rescinded  the  san- 
guinary edicts  of  his  predecessor. 

3.  The  second  century  of  the  Christian  ere  opened  with  the 
persecution,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when 
so  great  a  multitude  of  believen  suffered  martyrdom,  that  the 
emperor,  astonished  at  the  accounta  which  he  received,  prohibited 
thorn  to  be  sought  for ;  though,  if  they  were  accused,  he  permit- 
ted them  to  be  punished.  This  persecution  continued  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Trajan. 

4.  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  persecutions  prevailed  under  Anto- 
nius  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  apology*  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  to  the  former  emperor,  induced  him  to  stop  all  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians  in  Europe ;  but  a  very  strong  edict 
from  Antonius  could  only  quash  the  persecution  in  Asia.  And 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  credulously  listened  to  the  calum- 
nious charges  of  their  enemies,  the  torture  and  the  cross  wera 
in  full  force  against  the  professon  of  the  Christian  faith. 

6 — 10.  In  the  third  century,  several  persecutions  are  recorded 
to  have  taken  place.  Severus,  Maximin,  Decius,  and  Valerian, 
successively  attacked  the  Christians,  and  let  lodse  all  their  im- 
perial vengeance  against  them.  **  But  the  climax  of  persecution 
vaa  carried  to  itt  utmott  height  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian," 
which  indeed  extended  into  the  fourth  century.  In  this  persecu- 
tion, **  the  fury  of  the  pagan  world,  insdgat^  by  Galerius  and 
other  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  poured  forth  with 
unparalleled  violence,  and  with  a  determinate  resolution  (it 
should  seem)  to  extirpate,  if  possible,  the  whole  race  of  believers. 
The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  compel  Christians  to  deliver  up 
to  the  magistrates  all  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they 
might  be  publicly  burnt,  and  every  vestige  of  their  religion  de- 
stroyed. But  although  Uiis  part  of  the  imperial  edict,  together 
with  that  which  respected  the  demolition  of  the  Christian 
churches,  was  executed  with  extreme  rigour;  yet  such  were  the 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Christians,  and  such  their  profound 
reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  that  many  of  them  suffered  the 
severest  tortures  rather  than  comply  with  this  decree."  The 
human  imagination,  indeed,  was  almost  exhausted  in  inventing 
a  variety  of  tortures.  Some  were  impaled  alive ;  others  had  their 
limbs  broken,  and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire.  Some 
were  roasted  by  slow  fires,  and  some  suspended  by  the  feet  with 
their  heads  downward ;  and,  a  fire  being  made  under  them,  were 
suffocated  by  the  smoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  the  flesh  of  some  was  torn  off  wiUi  shells;  and 
othera  had  the  splinters  of  reeds  thrust  beneath  the  nails  of  their 
fingere  and  toes.  The  few,  who  were  not  capitally  punbhed, 
had  their  limbs  and  their  features  mutilated.  No  war,  that  had 
ever  taken  place,  had  caused  the  death  of  so  great  a  multitude 
of  persons  as  this  tenth  general  persecution  devoured.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  was  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyra.  If  the  Gospel  be  only  the  contrivance  of  man, 
the  conduct  of  these  its  defendere  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

in.  But  not  only  was  the  progress  of  Christianity  impeded  by 
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the  ptejudieM  of  rathority  and  hnmui  wiadom,  as  wall  aa  by  Aa 
▼iolence  of  persecution ;  it  ako  anoounterad  a  Ibnnidabla  obatade 
in  the  AmTiFicu  or  folic t. 

Aa  aoon  as  thoae  who  had  embraced  Aa  religion  of  Jaana 
Christ  began  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  Chriatiana,  they 
were  pourtrayed  by  their  enemies  in  the  Warkeat  colooia.  Jews 
and  heathens  alike  united  all  their  eflforta  to  rain  a  religion  which 
tended  to  annihilate  every  thing  that  appeared  Tenerable  to  them, 
regaidleas  of  the  oTidences  which  demonstrated  that  religion  to 
be  from  God :  and  they  represented  the  profeasoia  of  the  Gospel 
as  dangerous  innovators,  the  declared  enemies  of  all  that  was 
sacred,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  profligate  and  immoral ;  in 
abort,  as  persons  utterly  destitute  of  religion,  and  impious  athe- 
ists. These,  unquestionably,  are  most  powoful  means  of  preju- 
dicing nations  against  a  doctrine ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  church 
had  to  conflict  with  these  calumnies. 

When  the  Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  enjfoying 
Bome  tranquillity,  after  Constantino  was  invested  with  the  imp^ 
rial  purple,  and  had  declared  themselves  their  protector,  a  new 
enemy  arose,  who  employed  the  most  inaidious  artifices  against 
the  Christian  faith.  The  emperor  Julian,  who  had  apoatatised 
from  the  Gospel,  in  his  seal  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  left 
no  means  unattempted  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the 
church.  Though  he  refrained  finom  open  persecution,  yet  he 
connived  at  that  of  his  oflioers,  who  persecuted  the  Christians  in 
places  remote  from  the  court.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  pagan- 
ism, and  to  bring  it  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  admirable  methoda, 
by  which  he  perceived  Christianity  had  prevailed  in  the  world. 
He  diligentiy  seized  every  opportunity  of  exposing  Christians 
and  their  religion  to  ridicule ;  and  exhausted  all  hia  powers  of 
wit  and  sophistical  ingenuity  to  exhibit  them  in  a  contemptible 
point  of  view.  Sometimes,  he  endeavoured  to  siupiise  unwary 
Christians  into  a  compliance  with  pagan  superstitions,  that  he 
might  raise  horror  in  their  minds,  or  injure  their  reputation.  At 
others,  he  sought  by  all  means  to  weaken  the  power  and  infln- 
ance  of  the  Christians,  by  depriving  them  of  all  plaoea  of  honour 
and  authority,  unless  they  would  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  by  inca- 
pacitating them  from  holding  any  civil  offioea,  from  executing 
testaments,  or  transferring  any  inheritance.  Among  other  ex- 
pedients to  which  Julian's  hatied  of  Chiiatianity  induced  him  to 
havo  recourse,  was  the  endeavour  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all 
human  learning  among  the  Christians,  well  knowing  how  natu- 
rally ignorance  opens  a  door  to  contempt,  barbarism,  and  impiety. 
With  this  design,  he  prohibited  them  from  teaching  philooophy, 
and  the  liberal  arte,  and  annulled  all  the  privileges  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  And,  lastiy,  atill  further  to  gratify  his 
rancour  against  the  Christiana,  he  protected  and  &voured  the 
Jews,  and  resolved  to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem :  but  this 
attempt  served  only  to  afibrd  a  fiirther  testimony  to  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  predictions :  for  it  is  related  both  by  pagan  as  well 
aa  Chiistian  historians,  that  balls  of  Urt  repeatedly  issued  from 
tfie  foundationa  and  destroyed  many  of  the  artifioera,  and  acorched 
the  rest,  who,  after  many  attempta,  were  compelled  to  deaiat  from 
their  purpose.  These  vaiioua  a<^  however,  proved  firuitieas.  The 
Christiana,  though  oppressed,  eontinaed  foithful  to  their  religion, 
and  the  deatii  of  Julian,  after  a  short  reign,  left  the  diurch  ' 
safety. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  prograssive  establiahment  of 
Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  indebted  far  iu  anooi 


to  the  nature  of  its  doctrine,  or  to  die  personal  qnalitiea  of  thoae 
who  taught  it,  or  to  the  dispositions  arid  pnjodioes  of  thoae  who 
embraced  it,  or,  lastly,  to  the  influence  of  the  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  striking  contraats  between  the  nature  of  Chii9> 
tianity  and  the  state  of  the  world  were  such  powerful  obatocles  to 
it,  that  they  excited  against  it  both  Jews  and  Gentilea.  Princes, 
prieata,  and  philoaophera,  vied  with  one  another,  in  making  the 
greateat  efToits  to  extinguidi  this  religion.  Means  the  moat  in- 
sidious as  well  as  the  most  cruel  appeared  to  be  the  most  certain 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Peraecoticma*  <'PP>^ 
brium,  unheaid-of  torments,  the  most  exquisite  puniahments,  as 
well  as  politic  artifioea,  vrere  employed  for  three  aoeoeaaive  cen- 
turies, in  order  to  prevent  it  from  estshlinhing  itself  aind  yet  it 
did  eatabliah  itaeU*  throughout  eveiy  part  df  tiie  then  known 
world.  UnqueotionaUy,  this  great  revolution  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  means  so  contrary  to  the  end.  Where  then  are 
we  to  aeek  for  other  human  means  1 

Do  we  find  them  in  the  eloquence  of  its  preachen  t  Bnt  they 
did  not  poaaeas  that  human  eloquence  vrhich  surpriaea  end  sub' 
jogatea  the  mind ;  and  if  they  had  that  eloquence,  which  csrrics 
persuamm  with  it,  becauae  it  proceeds  from  a  heart  deeply  pene- 
trated and  convinced,  it  is  the  seal  of  troth,  and  not  of  impostore. 

Shall  we  aeek  for  them  in  credit  and  authority  t  It  vrouM  be 
utteriy  ridiculous  and  abaurd  to  attribute  any  woidly  credit  or 
anthority  to  the  apoatlea. 

Do  we  find  them  in  their  ridieal  They  had  none  to  ofier: 
bendea,  they  who  vrere  deairous  of  embracing  the  Gospel  vrere 
required  to  be  ready  to  abandon  their  possessions.  Could  earthly 
pleaaorea  promote  their  suooesal  The  persecutions  to  which 
Christiana  were  expoaed  cut  them  off  from  every  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing them. 

Did  the  apostles  possess  the  means  of  constraining  penona  to 
embraoe  their  doctrinea  1  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were 
totally  destitute  of  coercive  meana,  and  the  nature  of  their  doc^ 
trine  prohibited  them  from  having  any  recourse  to  them.  Yet  all 
theae  means  were  employed  again»t  tiiem  in  their  utmost  force. 

I^  notwithstanding  all  these  obstaclea,  and  this  weakness  ofitg 
resources,  there  is  nothing  inexplicable  in  the  eatablidmient  of 
Christianity,  how  oomes  it  to  peas,  aince  it  did  spread  into  evny 
part  of  the  known  world,  that  all  the  philoaophers  of  antiqui^ 
had  only  a  tmall  number  of  diadples  1  Those  philoeopheri, 
with  all  their  united  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  celebrity,  ne^er 
were  able  to  effect  any  change  in  religion,  or  to  produce  any 
general  moral  reformation  in  the  worid;  and  yet  the  antagonists 
of  Chriatianity  tiiink  it  an  easy  matter  that  twelve  fishermen 
should  have  enli^tened  the  world,  and  persuaded  it  to  abandon 
its  fiJse  gods,  to  renounA  its  vices,  and  to  follow  a  man  who 
expired  upon  the  croas,  and  to  die  for  him ! 

The  eatablishment  of  Chrirtianity  ia  a  fact  ao  striking,  so 
singular,  ao  contraiy  to  every  thing  whidi  haa  ever  yet  been 
aeen,  ao  diaproportionate  to  its  apparent  cauaea,  that  H  was  not 
without  reason  remarked  by  a  fother  of  tiie  church,  that  if 
Chriatianity  established  itself  without  «  mirule,  it  is  itself  the 
greateat  of  aU  miraclea.i 


■  Hev's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol  I.  book  i.  cbas.  la  DuvoiaSn,  Dtooa- 
■tratlon  B^aii««Hqae,  pp.  177— 9QfiL  Bp.  Van  ICildert*s  View  of  the  Rise 
■ad  Progress  of  lofldellty,  vol  1.  Sermons  8.  and  4.    Anspsch,  Gonn 

d^Etndes  de  k  Reliskm  Chretieuaa,  Put  TL  Tome  ^  pp.  261-r^    ^ ' 

Traits  da  la  V«rit7  ds  k  Rellflon  ClurtCienne,  Tomes  viU.- 
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OF   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

[Re/erred  f  in  page*  127.  and  148.  of  thit  volume.] 

SECTION  I. 


PROPHECIES   RBLATIYB  TO  THE  ADVENT,  PERSON,  SUFFERINOS,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION  OF  THE   MESSIAH. 


$  1.  TAof  a  Meniah  should  come. 

Prophecy. — Gen.  ill.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  woman) 
shall  bruUe  thy  head  and  thou  shall  bruiee  his  heel.  Compare 
Gen.  xiiU  18.  xiL  3.  xxyi.  4.  zxviiL  4.  and  Psalm.  Ixxii.  17. — 
Isa.  xL  5.  The  gloiy  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together.— -Hag.  iL  7.    The  desire  of  aU  nations 


FcLFiLKKiTT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  hb  Son,  made  of  a  wsman  (4000  years  after 
the  first  prophecy  was  delivered.) — Rom.  xvi.  20.  The  God  of 
peace  shall  bruite  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly. — 1  John  iii.  8. 
The  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  Devil  (that  old  9erpent,  Rev.  xL  9.)  See  also  Heb.  ii. 
14. — ^Luke  ii.  10.  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
he  to  all  people. 

$  2.   When  he  should  eome, 

PnoFHKCT. — Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  sceptre  ehall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. 
The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a  time  of  universal  peace,  and 
whep  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  him ;  and  while  the 
second  temple  was  standing,  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  »'.  e,  490 
years)  after  the  rebuilding  of  JerusalenL  See  Hag.  ii.  6 — 9. ; 
Dan.  ix.  24,  25.;  Mai.  iii.  1. 

FuLriufxiTT. — When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had 
departed  from  Judah ;  for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  their 
own  rulers  and  magistrates,  yet  were  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  as  was  evinced  by  Uieir  being 
subject  to  the  enrolment  of  Augustus,  paying  tribute  to  Cssar, 
and  not  having  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii. 
1.  3—5.;  Matt  xxii.  20,  21.;  and  the  puidlel  passages;  and 
John  xviii.  31. — ^When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  the 
Roman  wan  were  terminated,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and 
peace  reigned  throughout  tiie  Roman  empire;  and  all  nations, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  expecting  the  coming  of  some 
extraordinary  person.  See  Matthew  ii  1 — 10.;  Mark  zv.  43.; 
Luke  iL  25.  88. ;  and  John  L  19—45.  for  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews.  The  two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  con- 
firm the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  as  to  the  ezpeetation  d  the 
Gentiles. 

$3.  That  the  MMah  should  be  God  and  man  ti^her. 

PmoPBKCT. — ^Psal.  iL  7.  Thoa  ait  my  Son^  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee. — ^PsaL  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. — 
Isa.  ix.  6.  The  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father. — Mic  v.  2. 
Whose  goings  forth  have  been  firom  of  old,  from  everlasting. 

FuLriLxivT.— Heb.  L  8.  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  «Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  fi>r  ever  and  ever."  Compare  Matt  xxiL  42 — 
45. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25. ;  Heb.  L  18.— Matt  L  23.  They  shaU  caU 
his  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  Chfd  with  us. — John  L  1. 14.  The 
ITori/  was  with  God,and  the  fFordvnB  €hd.  The  WordvnB 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us^— Rom.  ix.  5.  Of  whom  (the 
fiitheiB)  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  Chd  over 
all,  blesMd  fat  ever.    See  also  CoL  iL  9. ;  1  John  t.  20. 

§  4.  From  whom  he  was  to  he  descended. 

Pbophict. — ^From  the  first  woman,  Gen.  liL  15. 

FiMa  Abraham  and  his  deseendaiitB  (Gen.  ziL  3.  ztiiL  18.) ; 


viz.  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  4^ ;  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.) ;  Judah 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.);  Jesse  (tsa.  xi.  l.> ;  David  (PsaL  cxxxii.  11. 
Lxxxix.  4.  27.;  Isa.  ix.  7.;  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  xxxiii.  15.) 

FuLriLMiwT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers, 
saying  unto  Abraham^  "  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (See  Matt  i.  1.)— Heb.  viL  14.  It 
is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah, — Rom.  xv.  12. 
Isaiah  saith  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jeste. — John  vii.  42.  Hath 
not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David? 
See  also  Acts  iL  80.  xiii.  23. ;  Luke  L  32. 

$  5.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin, 

Peoprsct. — Isa.  viL  14.  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  Son, — Jer.  xxxi.  22.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
thing  on  the  earth;  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man.  (N.  B.  The 
antient  Jews  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah,  whence  it 
fblbws,  that  the  later  interpretations  to  the  contrary  are  only 
to  avoid  the  truth  vhich  toe  professy  viz.  That  Jesus  was  bom 
of  a  Virgin,  and  therefore  i»  Tax  Chkist  or  Messiah. — ^Bp. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art  HI.  p.  171.  edit  1715.  folio.) 

FvLFiLXKHT. — Matt  L  24,  25.  Joseph  took  his  wife  and 
knew  her  not,  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  firstrbom  son. 
Compare  Luke  i.  26 — 35. — Matt  i.  22,  23.  Ail  this  was  done, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  **  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son." 

$  6  Where  the  Messiah  ivas  lo  be  bom, 

Prophbct. — ^Mic  V.  2.  Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah ;  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  the  ruler  in  Israel. 

FuLTiixiHT. — ^Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  en- 
rolled), every  one  into  his  own  dty.  And  Joseph  also  went  up 
from  Gallilee,  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  unto  BetMehem  / 
and  while  they  were  there  she  brought  forth  her  first'bom  son. 
Compare  also  Luke  iL  10,  11.  16.  and  Matt  ii.  1.  4. — 6.  8.  11.; 
John  vii.  42. 

S  7.  That  a  prophet^  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  EUas^  or 

Elijah^  should  oe  the  Messiahs  forerunner  did  prepare  his 

way, 

PaoFBBCT. — ^Malachi  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5. ;  Isa.  xl.  3. ;  Luke  i.  17. 
Behold  I  will  send  my  meseenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way 
before  me. 

FuLFiunvT. — ^Matt  iii.  1.  In  those  days  came  John  the  Bap- 
tist preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judsa,  saying.  Repent  ye,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. — ^Matt  xL  14.;  Luke  viL  27,  28. 
This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come. 

S  8.  T%at  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet, 

PmoFBXCT. — Deut  xvii.  15. 18. 1  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet 
from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee. 

FuuiLxsiTT. — John  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir, 
I  perceive  that  thon  art  a  Prophets — John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  Pro- 
phet^—yiaia.  xxi.  46.  They  took  him  for  a  J^phet.^MBik  vL 
15.  It  is  a  Prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  Prophets^ — Luke  viL  16. 
A  great  Prophet  is  risen  up  among  us^^ohn  vi.  14.  This  is 
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of  a  troth  that  Pr9phet,  which  should  come  into  the  world. — 
John  Tu.  40.  Of  a  truth  this  is  the  Prophet. — Luke  xziv.  19. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and 
word  before  God  and  all  the  people.— Matt  uL  11.  This  is 
Jesus  the  Prophet,  of  Naxareth  of  Galilee. 


J  9. 


That  the  Metaiah  thouU  begin  to  ptMith  the  Croapd  in 
Gulike 


PmoFBBCT. — ^Isa.  ix.  1,  2.  In  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  peo- 
ple that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light 

FcLriLMiiTT.. — Matt  iv.  13.  17.  Now  wbui  Jesus  heard 
that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  OalHee,  From 
that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

$  10.  Thai  the  Meseiah  ehall  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great 
miraeles, 

PmopBXCT. — ^Isa.  XTXr.  6,  6.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  bUnd 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  earo  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unotopped: 
th^  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  sing. — Isa.  zliii.  7.  To  open  the  blind  eyen, — Isa.  xxzii.  3. 
The  eyeo  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim ;  and  the  earo  of  them 
that  hear,  shall  hearken. — Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  deaf  shall  hear 
the  words  of  the  liook;  and  the  eyet  of  the  bUnd  shall  oee  out 
of  obscurity  and  darkness. 

FtTLriLMKNT. — Matt  XL  4,  6.  J^us...  said,  ''Go,  and  show 
John  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  bUnd  receive 
their  tight,  and  the  lame  valk:  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and 
the  deaf  hear,  the  tlead  are  raised  up.-~Luke  viii.  31.  In  the 
same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and 
of  evil  spirits;  and  unto  many  that  were  bUnd,  he  gave  tight, — 
Matt  iv.  33, 81.  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee.  *  .healing all  manner 
of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people..  | 
They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with 
divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed 
with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  which  had 
the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them. — Matt  xv.  30,  31.  And  great 
multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were 
lame,  bUnd,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others ;  and  cast  them 
down  at  Jesus*s  feet,  and  he  healed  them.  Insomuch  that  the 
multitude  ifondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  apeak,  the 
maimed  to  be  whole  and  the  lame  to  valk,  and  the  bUnd  to 
se^.^Acts  ii.  33.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracleo  and  wonders  and  signs;  which  God  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue 
kngth,  were  we  to  state  at  length  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
related  by  the  evangelists,  we  annex  (in  further  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  them)  the  following 
catalogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Ye- 
ladty  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  383—886.: — 


1.  Water  turned  into  Wine , 

%  Nobleman's  8on  of  Capernaum  healed  . 
3l  Passing  unseen  througn  the  Multitude  , 
4.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes 


&  PMer's  Wile*s  Mother  cured. 


7.  MUeiCialsf  healed 

a  ALm  thnmghotU  Galilee 
9.  A  Leper  healed 


10.  Hie  Paralytic  let  down  in  bed 

11.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethesda 

13l  The  withersd  Hand,  on  the  Sabbath.. 


la  mnyheaiei 

14.  JtfMjf,  and  some  by  mere  touch.... 

]&  Centurion's  Servant , 

la  The  Widow's  Son  raised,  at  Nain. 
17*  Variome  Miradee  appealed  to.... 
la  MenykeaUd 


John  ii. 

John  iv. 

Luke  iv. 

Luke  y. 
( Merit  i. 
>  Luke  iv. 
L  Matt  viiL 
?  Merit  i. 
r  Luke  iv. 
L  Matt  viii. 
fMariii. 
r  Luke  iv. 
\  Matt  iv. 
JMariii. 
(Matt  viii. 
(MarkL 
f  Luke  V. 
L  Matt  iz. 
fMarkiL 
I  Luke  V. 

John  V. 
CMatt.  zu. 
c  Mark  iii. 
(  Luke  vi. 
I  Matt  xii. 
{  Mark  iii. 

Luke  vi. 
(  Matt  viii. 
(  Luke  vii. 

Luke  vii. 
C  Matt  zi. 
f  Luke  vii. 
ttiz. 


la  A  Demoniac 

80.  Hie  Tempest  stilled 

81.  The  Legkm  of  Devils  cast  out  i 

Sa  Tlie  Woman  who  touched  his  Garment 


8a  Hie  Daogfalsr  of  Jairus  raised, 

84.  Two  blind  Men 

85.  A  dumb  Demoniae 


8a  Power  given  to  die  Apostles  to  heal. 
87.  MimySidthealei 

8arivethoiMiidfiMl 


Sa  He  walks  on  the  Sea. 

30.  Ship  immediately  at  its  Destination. 

31.  As  many  as  touched  healed 

sa  Daughter  of  Syrophoenician  Women. 

33.  Deaf  and  dumb  Man ., 

34.  MuUitMdet  healed 

3&  Four  Thousand  fed , 

3a  AUindBfi 


37.  Tlie  great  Mirede  of  the  Tnnsfigunlion  . 


38.  A  deaf  and  dumb  Demonisc. 


39.  A  firii  brings  the  tribute  Money 

4a  The  Man  blind  from  his  Birth 

41.  Hie  infirm  Woman  restored 

4a  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath. 

4a  TenLepen  cleansed 

44.  Lezarus  raised  from  the  Dead 


45.  Blind  Bartimeus  cured  >. 


4a  Mmy  bUnd  and  lame 

47.  Hie  barren  Fig-tree  destroyed . 


4a  Hie  Ear  of  Malchua  restored . 


4a  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  after  bis  Reani^ 
reetkxi 


John  zzi. 


§  11.  In  what  manner  the  Meeaiah  waa  to  make  hia  public 
entry  into  Jerusalem, 

PnomcT. — ^ZedL  ix.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem, behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee;  he  ie  just,  and 
having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a 
4»]t  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

FrLFtLMCXT.— Matt  xxi.  7—10.  The  disciplee— broug^ht  the 
aas  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them 'their  clothes,  and  set  him  (Je- 
sus) thereon  (that  is,  upon  the  clothet).  And  great  multitudes 
spread  their  garmento,  dec  dec — Matt.  xxL  4,  5.  wf //  thit  vas 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  "Behold,  thy  kin^  com- 
eth,'' dec  dfcc 

§  18.  Thai  the  Messiah  should  he^poor  and  desptsed,  and  be 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  diadpUsfar  thirty  pieces  ofatker 
(at  that  time  the  ordinarv  price  of  the  vilest  slave)  ;  with 
which  the  potter'' s  field  should  be  purchased, 
Peophxct. — ^Isa.  liii.  3.   There  is  no  beauty  that  we  ahookl 
desire  him.    He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  fiices 
from  him:    he  was  despised,   and   we  esteemed   him   not— 
Ps.  xli.  0.  and  Ps.  Iv.  13 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in 

•  8t  Matthew  ssys  two  demonlsci^  the  others  mentioii  ooly  one.    Pro* 
bsbly  one  waa  more  reinsrkable  than  the  other. 

•  at  Matthew  savt  two  bUnd  laen.    Of  whom,  doubtless,  Bsitkneos  ms 
the  most  remarkable. 
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whom  I  tnuted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel 
against  me. — Zech.  xi.  12.  So  they  weighed  for  my^rioe  tfUrtif 
piecet  of  tilver, — Zech.  xL  18.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at 
of  them!  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silTer,  and  cast  them 
to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

FuLFiLMKiTT. — Luko  iz.  68.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head. — 2  Cor.  viii.  9.  For  your  sakes  he  became  poor. — 
John  xi  35.  Jxsus  Wxpt. —  Luke  xxil.  3,  4.  Then  Satan 
entered  into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  tweWe,  and  he  went  his 
way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how  he  might  betray 
him  unto  them. — Matt.  xxvi.  14.  And  Judas  went  unto  the 
chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I 
will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for 
thirty  piecet  of  «7v«r.— Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 8.  Then  Judas,  who 
had  betrayed  him,  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  say- 
ing, I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood ;  and 
he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed, 
and  went  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver,  and  they  said,  It  is  not  lavrful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury, 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood,  and  they  took  counsel,  and 
bought  with  them  the  potter^t  field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

un  and  death  fat  the 


$  13.  That  the  Messiah  should  suffer 
sins  of  the  Trorid, 

PaoPHXCT. — Psal.  xxii.  16,  17.  For  dogs  (that  is  the  Heath- 
ens, whom  the  Jews  called  dogs,)  have  compassed  me ;  the  as- 
sembly of  the  wicked  have  inclosed  me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones ;  they  look  and  stare  upon  me. — 
Isa.  1.  6.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to 
them  that  plucked  oiT  the  hair.  I  hid  not  my  face  from  »hame 
and  spitting. — Isa.  liii.  6.  8.  Ho  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions :  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  by  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. — Isa.  liii.  IS.  And 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many. 

Fulfilment — John  xix.  1,  2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus,  and 
scourged  him.  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, — 
and  they  sToote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. — Matt,  xxvii. 
30.;  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  «)>i7  upon  him, — and  smote 
him  on  the  head. — Mark  xv.  26.  And  they  crucified  him. — 
1  Pet.  ii.  23,  24.  Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  Who  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree  (the  cross). 

$  14.  IVuU  the  Messiah  should  he  cruelly  mocked  and  derided. 

PaopnacT  . — Psal.  xxii.  12,  13.  7,  8.  Many  bulls  have  com- 
passed me ;  strong  bulls  of  Bashan — (that  is,  the  wicked  and 
iiirious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts  fattened  on  the  fertile  plains 
of  Bashan  "waxed  fat  and  kicked; — became  proud  and  rebel- 
lious)—have  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon  me  vdlh  their 
mouths  as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  AH  they  that  see  me, 
laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  saying.  He  trusted  in 
God  that  he  vould  deliver  him  ;  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he 
delighted  in  him. 

Fulfilment. — Matt  xxvii.  39.  41,  42.;  Mark  xv.  31,  32. ; 
Luke  xxiii.  36,  36.  And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wag- 
ging their  heads.  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers 
also  with  them,  derided,  and  mocking,  said  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes  and  elders,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save ;  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  save  himself,  that  we  may  see,  and  we 
vrill  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him  now 
if  he  will  have  him."  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him, — 
saying,  "  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews^  save  thyself." 

$  16.  7%at  vinegar  and  gall  should  be  offered  to  the  Messiah 
upon  the  cross :  and  that  his  garments  should  be  divided^  and 
lots  east  for  his  vesture, 

PaoPHECT. — Psal.  Ixix.  21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. — Psal. 
xxii.  18.  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots 
upon  my  vesture. 

Fulfilment. — John  xix.  29.;  Matt  xxvii.  48.;  Markxv.  36. 
And  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth. — John  xix.  23,  24.  And  the  soldiers 
when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments  and  made  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part;  and  also  his  coat;  now  the  coat 
was  without  seam.  They  said  therefore,  **Let  xu  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be." 


$  16.  l^ai  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah  should  be  broken,  but 
thai  his  side  should  be  pierced, 

Pbophxct.—- Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones ;  net 
one  of  them  is  broken,^~Zech.  xiL  10.  And  they  shall  look 
upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced. 

Fulfilment^ — John  xix.  32 — 34.  Then  came  the  soldiera 
and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  cruci- 
fied with  him :  but  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  ha 
was  dead  already,  they  brake  hot  his  legs.  But  one  of  the 
soldiers,  vrith  a  spear,  pierced  ftis  side,  and  forthwith  there  came 
out  blood  and  water. 

§  17.  That  the  Messiah  should  die  with  makfaeiors,  but  be 
buried  honourably. 

Pbophxct. — ^Isa.  liiL  9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

Fulfilment. — Matt  xxviL  38.  67—60.  Then  were  there 
two  thieves  crucified  with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  ol 
Arimathea,  named  Joseph,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and 
he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  doth  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new 
tomb. 

§18.  TTuit  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend 
into  heaven. 

Propbxct. — Psal.  xvi.  9, 10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope, 
for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (the  separate  state  of 
departed  spirits),  neither  wilt  thou  suffisr  thy  holy  one  to  see  cor- 
ruption.— Isa.  liiL  10.  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin, — ^he  shall  prolong  his  days. — Psal.  IxviiL  18.  Thou 
hast  ascended  up  on. high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ;  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them. 

Fulfilment. — Acts  ii.  31.  (David)  spake  before  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell  (Hades,  or  the 
separate  state) ;  neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruption.  See  also 
Acts  xiii.  36. — Matt  xxviii.  6,  6.  The  angels  said  unto  the 
women,  "  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  men,  as  he  said."  See  Luke 
xxiv.  6,  6. — 1  Cor.  xv.  4.  He  rose  again  the  third  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. — Acts  i.  3.  He  showed  himself  alive, 
after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs. — Mark  xvi.  19.; 
Luke  xxiv.  61.;  Acts  i.  9.  So,  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
to  them,  while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld,  he 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Compare  also  1  Pet  iii.  22. ;  1  Tim.  iit 
16.;  Heb.  vi.  20. 

$  19.  ITiat  the  Messiah  should  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter, 

PaoPBxcT.-^-^oel.  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophecy. 

Fulfilment. — See  all  these  promises  and  predictions  fulfilled 
in  Acts  iL  1 — 4. ;  iv.  31. ;  viii.  17.;  x.  44. ;  xL  16. 


SECTION  n. 


PREDICTIONS   RELATIYB   TO  THE   OFFICES   OF  THE   MESSIAH. 

§  1.  7%at  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  and  Legislator 
LIKE  unto  Moses,  but  superior  to  him,  who  should  change 
the  law  of  Moses  into  a  new  and  more  perfect  law,  common 
both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  which  should  last  for  ever. 

Pbophbgt. — ^Deut.  xviii.  18,  19.  I  will  rise  them  up  a 
Prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put 
my  words  into  his  mouth. . . .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  See  also  Deut  xviiL  16. ; 
Acts  UL  22.  and  vii.  87. 

FuLFiLMEVT.^That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet,  gene- 
rally, see  §  8.  p.  461.  supra  ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  re- 
sembled Moses,  to  whom  he  was  also  infinitely  superior  in  many 
respects,  will  appear  from  the  following  particulan :— - 

(i.)  As  to  the  dignUy  of  his  person. — Heb.  iit.  6,  6.  Moses  verity 
vires  faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  alter;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his 
own  house,  whose  house  are  we.  Other  prophets  bad  revelations  in 
dreams  and  visions,  but  Moses  talked  with  God  iace  to  &oe.  Christ 
spake  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  Father. 

(ii.)  As  to  his  legiilativs  q^.— Moses  was  a  Legidaior,  and  the 
Medsator  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Man.    Christ  was  th« 
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Mtdmier  of  •  better  eovenant  than  tfaftt  which  wm  eaiihlMhed  by 
the  nchfice  of  bulla  end  goeti.  The  ooe  wee  mortel ;  the  other 
divine.  Other  prophela  were  only  inlerpreten  and  enforcen  of  the 
law,  and,  ia  thia  reaped,  wn  freetiy  inferior  to  Moaaa.  Thia  ia,  of 
itaelf.  a  aufficient  ^w>f>  that  a  aucraMioo  of  propheta  ooold  not  be 
BoUty  alluded  la  The  penon  who  waa  to  be  raiaed  up,  could  nut  be 
like  Moaea,  in  a  atrict  aenae,  unleaa  he  were  a  legialator— he  moet 

K'  e  a  law  to  mankind,  and,  coneequently,  a  more  ezc*  Uent  law ; 
if  the  lirat  had  been  perfect,  at  the  author  of  the  Kpiatle  to  the 
Uebrewa  aii^uea,  there  could  have  been  no  room  lor  a  aeoond.  Chriat 
was  thia  legialator,  who  gave  a  law  more  perfect  in  ita  nature,  more 
eitemive  in  ita  application,  and  more  ^locioua  in  ila  promiaae  and 
rewarda. — ^Heb.  vii.  18, 19.  There  ia  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  iheraof ;  for 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  (i.  e. 
of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nign  to  God 

The  Law  of  Moaea  belonged  to  one  nation  only ;  but  the  Goepel, 
which  ia  the  law  ^  Chriat,  u  designed /er  all  fM/teaa.  The  Messiah 
was  n>  enact  a  new  law ;  Isa.  ii.  3.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  This  new  law  or 
covenant  waa  to  be  eowtmm  to  all  nationf ;  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  S.  afid  li.  4, 5. : 
and  waa  to  endure  for  ever;  aee  laa.  liv.  21. ;  Jer.  iixi.  34. ;  Ezek. 
xxivi.  87.  xxxvii.  S6.;  laa.  Iv.  3.  Ixi.  8.;  Jer.  xxxii.  4a;  Eaek.  xxxiv. 
25. ;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. ;  laa.  xlii.  &  Ixii.  3. ;  compared  with  Matt  xxviiL 
19,  20.  Moaea  instituted  the  peasover,  when  a  lamb  waa  aarrificed, 
none  of  whose  bonea  were  to  oe  broken,  and  whose  blood  protected 
the  people  from  desUuction— Chriat  waa  hiasself  that  paachal  lamb. 
Moses  had  a  verv  wicked  and  perverM  generation  committed  to  hb 
care;  and  to  enaole  him  to  rule  them,  miraculoua  powers  were  given 
to  him,  and  he  uaed  hia  utmoat  endeavnura  to  make  the  people  obe- 
dient to  God,  and  to  aave  them  from  ruin ;  but  in  vain :  in  the  apace 
of  forty  years  they  all  fell  in  the  wildemeas  except  twa— Chriat  aUo 
waa  given  to  a  generation  not  lem  wicked  and  perverse ;  his  inatnic- 
tiona  and  hia  miraclea  were  loat  upon  them ;  and  in  about  the  aame 
apace  of  time,  after  they  had  rejected  him.  they  were  deatroyed. 

(iii.)  At  to  kU  preaketic  office  and  ckaracter.—Mmn  foretold  the 
calami liea  that  would  befal  his  nation  for  their  disobedience.^-Chriei 
predicted  the  same  eventa,  fixed  the  preciae  time,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  previouaand  subsequent  cireumstancea. 

Moses  choee  and  appointed  seventy  elders  to  preside  over  the  peo- 
ple—Chriat  choae  the  same  number  of  disciples.  Moses  sent  twelve 
men  to  spy  out  the  land  which  waa  to  be  conquered— Christ  aent  bis 
twelve  apoailea  into  the  world,  to  aubdue  it  by  a  more  glorioua  and 
miraculoua  conqueaL 

(iv.)  Am  to  the  beneJUi  con/>rmf.— Moses  delivered  the  laraelitea 
from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Kfrypt ;  he  contended  with  the  magioiane, 
and  had  the  advantage  over  them  so  manifestly,  that  they  could  no 
longer  withstand  him,  but  were  conatrained  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
power  by  which  he  waa  assisted.  Moses  conducted  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  aasuring  them  that,  if  they  would  he  obedient, 
they  should  enter  into  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser 
JewB  usually  undemiuod  to  be  a  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial 
kingdom,  to  which  the  Messiah  %vas  to  open  an  entrance.  And  Moace 
interceded  with  the  Almighty  for  that  rebellious  people,  and  stopped 
the  wrath  of  God,  by  liAing  up  the  brawn  serpent  in  the  wildemeaa. 
The  people  could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  promiae  till  Moaee  was 
dead— by  the  death  of  Christ  '*  the  kingilom  of  heaven  waa  opened 
In  believers."— But  Jnua  baa  delivered  ua  from  the  for  woiaa  tyranny 
of  Satnn  and  ain,  and  He  mve*  all  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  un* 
feii^nedly  repent,  from  the  guilt,  the  power,  and  the  puiiiahment  of 
their  SIRS.  (Matt  i.  21.)— Jesus  Chriat  caat  out  evil  apirita,  and  received 
their  acknowledgmenia  both  of  the  dignity  of  hia  nature  and  the 
importance  of  hia  ntiaston.  He  waa  lifted  up  on  the  croaa,  and  waa 
'      "        '   "  "d.    He  haa  alao  brou] 


the  atonement  for  the  whole  world. 


tight  lifo  and 


immortality  to  light ;  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievera.  Aa  our  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaven,  that  where 
he  ia,  there  hia  followera  may  be  alao  (Hob.  vi.  20.  ix.  24. ;  John  xiv. 
2,  3.):  and  aa  en  Advocate  he  ener  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (1  John  ii.  1. ;  Heb.  vii.  25.) 

Moses  wrought  a  great  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  thia  particular 
the  parallel  is  remarkable ;  atiice  beside  Christ  there  aroee  not  a  jtro' 
phet  in  Urael  like  unto  Moma,  whom  the  ijord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all 
the  »igns  and  the  wondera  which  the  Jjord  aent  him  to  do.  (DeuL  xxxiv.) 
Moaea  waa  not  only  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker  of  miraclee, 
but  a  king  and  a  prieat  He  ia  called  king  (DeuL  xxxiii.  5.),  and  he 
had,  indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  aceptre,  yet 
the  authority  of  a  king,  and  waa  the  auprame  magistrate ;  and  the 
oflire  of  priest  he  often  exercised.  In  ail  these  offices  the  resemblance 
between  Mnnes  and  Christ  was  striking  and  exact. 

Mo^ea  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wildemeaa— Chriat  with 
bread  and  with  doctrine;  and  the  manna  which  deecended  IVom 
heaven,  and  the  loaves  which  Chriat  multiplied,  were  proper  imagea 
of  the  apiritoal  food  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  beatowed  upon 
his  disciples. 

Moses  expressly  declares,  ■'Utat  it  ahall  come  to  paaa,  that  whoao- 
ever  will  not  hearken  onto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speak 
in  my  name.  I  will  reouire  it  of  him.*'  The  Jews  rajected  Chriat,  and 
God  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  coune  of  the  hiatory  of  the  Jewa 
there  ia  no  inatance  recorded,  where,  in  the  case  of  diaobedience  to 
the  waminga  or  advice  of  any  propliet,  auch  terrible  calamitiea  en- 
aiied,  as  thoae  which  folfowed  the  rejection  of  the  Meaaiah.  llie 
overthrow  of  the  Jewiah  empire.  Ilia  deatructioo  of  ao  many  Jewa  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  diapenion  of  the  annriving  people,  ami 
the  hiatory  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  pnaent  d«r— calamitiea  bevaod 
maaaiu*  aad  bayuBd  «x»pla-.4HiaM  llw  imid^ 


(V.)  AatotkadrtumaluttMtofkiadmlk.'^Mn 
for  the  iniquitiee  of  hia  people :  it  i 
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»f  it,  which  drew  down  the  diapleaaore  of  God  upon  tfaem 
and  upon  him :  ^'The  I^wd,**  aaid  Moaea  to  theia,  *  waa  angry  whh 
me  for  your  aakea,  aaying,  Thoa  ahalt  not  go  m  thither,  bat  thoa  ahalt 
die.**  (DeuL  i.  37.)  Moaea,  therefore,  went  up,  in  the  sight  of  the  ^eo- 
pie,  to  the  top  of  Mount  fiebo,  and  there  he  died,  when  hm  was  ia 
perfoct  vigoor,  ■*  when  Ua  ere  was  not  dim,  nor  haa  oatnral  force 
abatod."— Chriat  aoflered  for  the  sins  of  ^wn.  and  waa  lad  op,  in  ibe 
preeence  of  the  people,  to  Calvary,  where  he  died  in  the  flower  of  hii 
age,  and  when  he  waa  in  hia  fuU  natural  atrength.  Neither  Moaes 
nor  Christ,  aa  fiir  aa  we  may  collect  from  aacred  history,  were  ever 
aick,  or  felt  any  bodily  decay  or  infirmity  which  would  have  rendered 
them  unfit  for  the  loila  th^  underwenL  Their  aaflerin^s  were  of 
another  kind. 

Aa  Moaea,  a  little  before  hia  death,  promiwd  the  people  that  God 
would  raiae  them  up  a  Prophet  like  unto  him— eo  Chnat,  taking  leave 
of  his  afflicted  diaciplea,  told  them,  /  wiU  not  leave  voa  comfortie*a:  1 
wiUprae  the  Father,  and  he  ahall  Wee  eoa  another  Comforter.  (John 
xiv.la  Ifl.) 

**  U  thia  atmilitnde  and  correepondenoe,  in  ao  many  particn- 
lan,  the  eflect  of  mere  chance?"  aaya  Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  preceding  drcumatances  of  re> 
aemblance  between  Jeans  Chriat  and  the  Great  Prophet  and 
Legialator  of  the  Jews: — **  Let  oa  aearch  all  the  reoorda  of  uni- 
veraal  hiatory,  and  aee  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  waa  ao  tike  to 
Moeea  aa  Christ  waa.  If  we  cannot  find  each  a  one,  then  we 
have  found  him  of  whom  Moeea  in  the  law  and  the  propheta  did 
write,  to  be  Jeans  of  Nazareth,  tbk  8oir  or  God.**! 

$  3.  Tke  Metnah  uxu  to  be  a  TbcieAcr,  toAo  vob  to  vutntet  and 
enlighten  men, 

(i.)  Messiah  toof  to  be  a  TV/teher, 

PaopaacT. — laa.  Ui.  I.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to^reacA 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek. — ^Isa.  liv.  IS.  All  thy  people  shaU 
be  taught  of  the  LonL^-Paal.  IxxviiL  2.  I  will  open  my  month 
in  a  parable, 

FcTLriLMKifT. — Mark  L  14.  Jesna  came  ....  preachtng"  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Luke  viiL  L  He  went  throughout  every  city 
and  village,  preaehinjc,  and  ahowing  the  glad  tidings  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  God.-*Mark  vi.  6.  He  went  round  about  ail  the 
villages  teaching. — Luke  iv.  I&  44.  He  taught  in  their  syna- 
gogues ;  and  he  preached  in  the  aynagoguea  of  Galiiee.  See 
also  Matt  iv.  23.  ix.  36.;  Mark  i.  38,  89.^ — MatL  xL  The  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them. — MatL  xiii.  34.  All  these 
thinga  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parablea,  and  without 
a  parable  apake  he  not  unto  them,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in 
para6/?«.^Mark.  iv.  33.  With  many  such  parables  spake  he 
the  word  unto  them.  The  following  list  of  panhles  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Meeaiah  aa  a  teacher  : 
it  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nare's  Veracity  of  the 
Evangelisto  demonsUated,  pp.  287 — 289.: — 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leading  the  Blind Lnkevi. 

2.  Of  the  House  buUt  on  a  Rock ^ \lSke  Xt 

X  Of  the  two  Debtors Luke  vii 

4  Of  the  relapsing  Demoniac luiuxi 

5.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  hia  vain  Hopaa Luke  xiL 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  from  a  Wedding LuXe  xii. 

7.  Of  the  barren  Pig-tree Luke  xiii 

C  Matt,  xiii 
a  OrthaSower <Marfciv. 

C  Luke  viii 

9.  Of  theTaraa..-- Matt. xiii. 

10.  Of  the  Seedaown Marfciv. 

U.  or  the  Mnalaid  Seed JMSfv"* 

12.  Of  thelieavan Matt  xiii 

la  Of  thehid  Treaaore Ibid. 

14  Of  the  Merchant  aeeking  Pearla Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  caat  into  the  Sea Ibid. 

]&  Ofthegood  Hooaeholder Mattxiii 

(  Matt  ix. 
17.  OrthanawCioihandaldGaiiaMil 


la  Of  the  new  Wine  and  old  Botaes . 


19.  or  the  Plant  not  planted  by  God. 

20.  Of  the  lost  Sheep 

2L  Of  tha  wunrrrafnl  Servant 


\  Luke  T. 

I  Matt.  ix. 

iMarkiL 

LukoT. 


\  Malt.  xviiL 
{Luke  XT. 
;.xviiL. 


>  JoTtio's  Remarlcs  oo  Ecdetfaatleal  ffiatory,  veL  i.  pp.  ia&~19Bi  t 

ediilon.  See  alao  Bp.  Newton's  Disseitatkna  oo  the  PropheclesL  voL  L  pp. 
90-101.  London,  ini3,  ninth  edttton. 
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82.  or  the  Shspheid  and  the  Sheep Johns. 

23.  or  the  good  Semeritan Lukex. 

24.  or  the  Guest  chootiog  the  highert  Seat Luke  xiy. 

25.  or  the  great  Supper Ibid. 

26.  or  the  building  or  a  Tower Ibid. 

27.  or  the  Ring  preparing  lor  War Ibid. 

28.  or  the  Salt Ibid. 

29.  or  the  Piece  or  Silver  lost Luke  zv. 

30.  or  the  Prodigal  Son Ibid. 

31.  Ortheuninst  Steward Luke  zvi. 

32.  or  the  rich  Man  and  Laiarus Ibid. 

33.  or  the  Master  oonnnanding  his  Servant Luke  zvii. 

34.  or  the  unjust  Judge  and  Widow Luke  zviii. 

35.  or  the  Pharisee  and  Publican Ibid. 

36.  or  the  Labouren  hired  at  different  Hbon Matt  zz. 

37.  or  the  Ten  Pounds  and  Ten  Servants Luke  ziz. 

38.  or  the  proressing  and  repenting  Son MatLzzi. 

^  ^Mattzzi 

39.  or  the  wicked  Hosbandman 


40.  or  the  Guests  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Garment. . 


<  Mark  zii. 
(  Luke  zx. 

Matt  zxii. 
C  Matt.  zziv. 

41.  or  the  Fig-tree  patting  Ibrtfa  Leaves <  Mark  ziii. 

(  Luke  zxi. 

42.  or  the  Thier  in  the  Night Matt  zziv. 

43.  or  the  Man  takinc  a  long  Journey Mark  ziu. 

44.  or  the  raithrul  and  unfaitErul  Servant Matt  zxi  v. 

45.  or  the  Ten  Virgins Matt  zzv. 

46.  or  the  Taenia ibid. 

PerAops  oUo  ike  foBmoing  majf  he  added  f 


47.  Children  in  the  Market  Place. 


(  Matt  zi. 

iLokevii. 

C  Maa  zii. 

48,  The  strong  Man  keeping  his  House <MarkiiL 

C  Luke  zi. 

(ii.)  Masiah  Ufos  to  ifutruet  and  enlighten  men. 

Phophkct.— Isaiah  iz.  2.  The  people  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness had  seen  a  great  iijfht ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  or  the 
shadow  or  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined. 

FiTLFiLivRST. — John  zii.  46.  I  am  come  a  li^ht  into  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in 
darkness.*  (See  also  John  viiL  12.  iz.  5.) — Luke  ii.  32.  A 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. — Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  Ug-ht,  and  from  the 
power  or  Satan  unto  God. — Eph.  v.  8.  Ye  were  sometimes 
darkness,  but  now  ye  are  light  in  the  Lord ;  walk  as  children  or 
light — Acts  iii.  26.  God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent 
him  to  bless  yon,  in  taming  away  every  one  or  yoa  from  his 
miquitiea. 

§  Z.  He  tvae  to  be  the  Meanah^  Christy  or  Anointed  of  God. 

PaoPHscT. — ^Isaiah  Izi  1.  The  Spirit  or  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  becaase  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meelL — Dan.  zL  24,  26.  To  anoint  the  most 
holy, — the  Meatiah  the  Prince. — Psal.  czzxii  17.  I  have  or- 
'lained  a  lamp  ror  mine  Anointed,  See  also  Psal.  Izzziz.  20. 
51. — Psal.  ii.  2.  The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  or  Jl/fettiah, 

FvLFiLUffKirT — John  iv.  26.  42.  I  know  that  the  Meoeiah 
Cometh,  which  is  called  the  Chriet,  This  is  indeed  the  Chritt.^--' 
vi.  69.  We  believe  and  are  sure  that  thoa  art  the  Chriet,  the 
Son  or  the  living  God.  See  also  John  xi  27. ;  Matt  xvi.  16< — 
Matt  xzvi.  63,  64.  The  high  priest  said,  <<  I  adjure  thee  by  the 
living  (rod,  that  thoa  tell  us  whether  thoa  be  the  Chriot  the 
Son  or  God ;"  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  **  Thoa  hast  said.''  See 
also  Mark  ziv.  61. — Acts  xviit  28.  He  mightily  convinced  the 
Jews,  and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  the  Chriot,  See  also  Acts  ix.  22.  and  xvii.  3< — ^Acts  ii.  36. 
Let  all  the  house  or  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  boUi  Lord  and  Chriot-^ 
Phil.  ii.  11.  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesns  CArt>/ 
is  Lord. 

$  4.  77^  Meuiah  woe  to  he  a  Priett. 

PaoPBzcT. — Psal.  ex.  4.  Thoa  art  m  priett  ror  ever,  afrer  the 
order  or  Melchizedek  (dted  in  Heb.  ▼.  6.  viL  21.)^ — ^Zech.  vi.  13. 
He  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne. 

FuLFiLXiirr^ — ^Heh.  iv.  14.  We  have  a  great  high  prieet 
that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesas  the  Son  or  God.  (See 
also  viii.  I.) — Heb.  iii.  1.  x.  21.  Consider  the  apostle  and  high 
Priett  or  oar  proression,  Christ  Jesus. — Heb.  it  17.  That  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  feithfol  high  prieet  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,  to  make  leeondlialiail  ror  the  suis  of  the  people.^ 

Vol.  I.  8  0 


Heb.  vii.  24.  This  man  becaase  he  conttnueth  rorever  hath  an 
unchangeable  prieothood. 

§  5.  7^  Meteiah  wae^  hy  the  offering  ofhimeelfae  a  eaarifietf 
far  ein,  to  make  an  end  of  ein^  to  ntake  reconeiliaiion  far 
iniquity  J  to  make  men  holy^  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
deml, 

Pbophkctw-— laa.  liii.  6. 10, 1 1, 12.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  ofuo  all.  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
ein.  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  He  bare  the  tin  of  many. — 
Dan.  iz.  24.  To  fniah  the  trantigreonon,  to  make  an  etid  ofeine, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness. — Gren.  iii.  16.  It  (the  seed  or  woman, 
the  promised  Messiah)  shall  bruiae  thy  (Satan's)  head. 

FuLFiLXBFT. — ^Eph.  V.  2.  Christ  hath  given  himseir  ybr  ««, 
an  offering,  and  a  tacrijice  to  God.  (See  also  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
Rom.  viii.  3.) — 1  John  ii.  2.  He  is  the  propitiation  iot  our  sins. 
— Heb.  ix.  14.  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
AifiMtf//*  without  spot,  to  God. — 1  Pet.  i.  19.  Redeemed — ^with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  or  a  lamb  without  blemish.— 
1  Pet  iii.  18.  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust — Heb.  x.  12.  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sa- 
crifce  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  or  God^ — 
Heb.  ix.  12.  Neither  by  the  blood  or  goats  and  calves,  but  by 
his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place. — Heb.  viL  27. 
Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice 
first  ror  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's;  for  this  he  did 
once  when  he  oflered  up  himselt  Heb.  ix.  25,  26.  Nor  yet  that 
he  should  ofSet  himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into 
the  holy  place  every  year  with  the  blood  oi  others.  But  now^ 
once  in  the  end  or  the  worid  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  tacrifice  of  himoelf. — John  i.  29.  The  Umb  or  God, 
which  taketh  avay  the  ein  of  the  worid. — ^Acts  v.  31.  To  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveneae  of  eino, — 1  Cor.  xv.  8k 
Christ  died /or  our  sine  according  to  the  Sriptures. — 1  John  L  7. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cteanseth  us  from  all  sin,-^ 
Rom.  y.  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son. — 2  Cor.  v.  18.  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himaeff  by  Jesus 
Christ — CoL  i.  20.  By  him  (Christ)  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
himsel£ — Heb.  v.  8,  9.  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  him. — 2  Cor.  ▼.  16.  He  died  ror  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  hencerorth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  ror  them.  (See  also  Rom.  vi  10 — 12.  1  Thees. 
V.  10.) — 1  Pet  ii.  24.  Who  his  own  seff  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  vfe,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  Uve  tmie 
righteousness. — ^Tit  it  14.  Who  gave  himseir  ror  as,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  puriry  onto  himself  m 
peculiar  feople  zealous  of  good  works, — I  Cor.  vL  20.  Ye  are 
bought  vnth  a  price;  thererore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in 
your  spirit  which  are  God's. — 1  Pet  iv,  1,  2.  As  Christ  hai 
suffered  ror  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  Ukevrise  with  the  same 
mind ;  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sioy 
that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  or  his  time  in  the  flesh,  to 
the  lusts  or  men,  but  to  the  vill  of  God, 

§  6.  7%e  Meeeiah  uhu  to  be  a  Saoiour, 
Pbophsct. — ^Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion^ 
and  to  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacobs — ^Ixii.  1 1.  Say 
ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion  "  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh." 

FuLFiLXxirr. — 1  John  iv.  14.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  he 
the  Saidour  of  the  world.— Luke  ii.  11.  Unto  you  is  bom  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  (See  also  Matt  i.  21. 
Acts  xiii.  28.^ — ^John  It.  42.  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.— 
Acts  ▼.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  ror- 
giveneas  or  sins.— 2  Pet  ii.  20.  Have  escaped  the  pollutions 
or  the  world  through  the  knowledge  or  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesas  Christ  (See  also  2  Pet  iii.  18.)— Tit  iii.  6.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jeeas  Christ 
our  Saviour, -^-^  Pet.  i.  1.  Through  the  righteousness  or  oar  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — ^Phil.  iii.  20.  From  whence  (hea- 
ven) we  also  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 

Tit.  ii.  18.  Looking  for the  appearing  or  oar  great  God 

and  Saviour,  Jesos  Christ 

^  7.  The  Meatiah  woe  to  be  a  Mediator, 
PsoPHxoT. — Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thoa  at  my  right  hand.— Dan.  ix.  17.  19.  O  our  God,  cans« 
thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  that  is  desolate  ror  the 
Lord's  sake.  DeTer  not  ror  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God.-*' 
Isa.  viii.  14.  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 
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FvLriiVKiTT.— John  xir,  6.  Jesus  ssith  onto  him,  *<  I  sm  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  oometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me.'* — I  Ttm.  ii.  5.  There  is  one  God,  and  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. — Heb.  xii. 
S4.  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant  (See  also  Heb. 
liL  22.  TiiL  6.  ix.  15.) — John  zv.  16.  zvL  23,  24.  Whatsoever 
ye  ahall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you; 
hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name* — John  ziv.  14. 
If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  if. 

§  8.  The  Meadah  wa»  to  he  an  InUree$9or, 

PmoPHiGTv— Isa.  liiL  12.  He  ipade  interceeeion  for  the  traaa- 


FuLriuiiirTw — ^Luke  zxiiL  34.  Jesoa  said,  Father,  forgive 
thems  for  ^hey  hnow  not  what  they  do,  Heb.  iz.  24.  Christ  is 
entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
f^r  u»* — 1  John  iL  1.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. — ^Rom.  viiL  34.  Christ, 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
interceooion  lor  us. — Heb.  viL  25.  He  is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  interceooion  for  them. 

^  9.  Memah  woi  to  be  a  Shepherd, 

PmopBXCT. — ^Isa.  zl.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  ohep- 
herd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  cany  them  in 
his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  youngs — 
Eiek.  zxziv.  23. 1  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  themt  even  my 
servant  David.  (See  also  Eiek.  zzxviL  24.) 

FuLFiLMxirr. — John  x.  11.  14. 1  am  the  good  ohepherd,  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  oheep  (that  is, 
the  Gentiles)  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold.... and  they 
shall  beu  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  an  J  one  ahep' 
Aerdl-^Heb.  xiii.  20.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  ohepherd 
of  the  sheep. — 1  Pet  iL  25.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the 
ohepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls. — 1  Pet  v.  I,  2.  4.  The  elders, 
I  exhort,  feed  the  flock  of  God;  and  when  the  chief  ohepherd 
shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown. 

$  10.  Meaaiah  waa  to  be  a  kingy  auperior  to  all  othera^  the  head 

and  ruler  of  the  ehurehj  ana  mare  partieularhf  exalted  aa  a 

kingj  after  hia  aufferinga  and  reatureetion, 

(i.)  Meaaiah  waa  to  be  a  King,  x 

PmopsxcT— PsaL  ii.  6.  Tet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion.— Psal.  cxxxii  1 1.  The  Lord  bath  sworn  to  David, 
«*0f  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne."  (See  also 
Isa.  ix.  6.  Iv.  4.  Zedi.  vL  13.)«-Jer.  zxiiL  5, 6.  A  king  shall  reign, 
and  prosper ;  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  "  The 
Lord  our  rii^teonsness."  (See  also  Isa.  xxxiL  1.) — Exak.  zxzviL 
24, 25.  David  my  servant  shall  be  king  over  them.  (See  also  xxxiv. 
23,  24.  Jer.  xxx.  9.  Hos.  iiL  5.)— Zeeb.  iz.  9.  Shout,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king  eometh  unto  thee.  (Cited  as 
fulfilled  in  Matt  xxi.  5.  Jolm  xii.  15.  Luke  xix.  38.) 

FuLFiLMxirTw — Matt  ii  5,  6.  Thus  it  is  written  by  the 
prophet,  **  Out  of  thee  shall  come  a  governor,  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel*'  (Mich.  v.  2.}— Luke  L  82, 33.  The  Lord  God  shaU 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  lus  fother  David,  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  fbv  ever.^-John  t  49.  Nathaniel  an- 
awoed,  *'Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  king  of  Israel."— 
John  xviil  33.  36,  37.  Pilate  and,  "Art  thou  the  kinjr  of  the 


Jewst"  Jesus  answered, ''  My  kmgdom  is  not  of  this  world :  noiw 
is  my  kingdom  not  from  henoe.**  Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  a  kisg 
then  V  Jesus  answered  ^'Thoo  aayest  that  I  am  a  king."  (8«e 
alio  Matt  xxviL  11.)— Acts  v.  31.  Him  hath  God  exaJted  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour. 

(ii.)  Meaaiah  toaa  to  be  a  kingj  auperior  to  all  athera^  the  head 
and  ruler  of  the  ckureh, 

PaopHicT^— PasL  Izxxix.  27.  36.  I  will  make  him,  my  first- 
born, higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  ya  the  sun 
before  me.— Dan.  viL  13,  14.  One  like  the  Son  of  Man; — 
There  Was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom ;  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him:  hbdoorinion 
is  an  everlasdng  dominion.  (See  also  Dan.  vii  27.  iL  44.) 

FuLFiutsHTv— Rev.  L  3.  Tlie  Prince  of  the  king^  of  the 
earths — 1  Tim.  vL  15.  Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate, 
the  Xing^  ofkingo,  and  Lord  of  lorda.  (See  also  Rev.  xvii  14. 
xix.  1 6.) — 'Eph.  i.  2 1 .  Far  ahvoe  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in 
this  world,  but  also  in  that  wbjch  is  to  come^ — ^PhiL  iL  9.  God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  whidi  is  above 
every  name. — Eph.  L  22,  23.  God  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Churchy 
which  is  his  body^ — CoL  LIS.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body.  (See  also  Eph.  v.  23.) — ^Eph.  iv.  15,  16. 
Who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 

joined  together  and  compacted maketh  increase. — 1  Cor. 

xiL  27.    Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

(iii.)  dUeaaiah  the  long  toaa  to  be  exatedy  mart  particularly 
after  hia  aufferinga  and  reaurreetion. 

PmopascT.— PssL  iL  6,  7.  (cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in 
Acts  xiiL  33.  and  Heb.  v.  5.)  I  have  set  my  King  npon  my  h<rfy 
hill  of  Zion.  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee^ 
PaaL  viiL  5.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angds, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. — Isa.  liiL  10.  12. 
When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  ahaU  see 
his  seed;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand. — 
Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  be  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  pouted  out  his 
soul  unto  death. 

FcLFiLMsirr* — 1  Pet  L  11.  The  prophets. ..  .testified  be- 
forehand the  sufierings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  fol- 
low.— ^Luke  xxiv.  26.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suflered  dwss 
things,  and  to  have  entered  into  gloty  !— John  xviL  1.  The 
hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son< — Rom.  i.  4.  Declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power. . .  .by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. — 
1  Pet  L  21.  God  . .  .  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory. — 1  Pet  iiL  22.  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being 
made  subject  unto  him. — Acts  iL  32, 33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised 
up.« .  .therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted. — PhiL 
iL  8, 9.  Being  found  in  fi^hion  as  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cnm ; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him. — ^Heb.  iL  9.  We 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  Uttie  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  erowned  vrith  glory  and  honour. — Heb.  xiL  S. 
Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  slume,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God. 
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SECTION  L 


vucDicnmis  (roR  thb  ooNPiufATioif  or  his  disciplbs*  faitr) 

THAT  THBT  WOULD  FIIID  THIN  OS  ACCOSDINO  TO  HIS  WORD. 

PRorasoT^— Matt  xxL  1, 2,  8.  Maik  xL  2.  Luke  xix.  30, 
91.  Jesus  sent  two  disdples,  saying  unto  them,  ''Go  into  the 
fiOage  over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied 
ttid  a  oolt  with  her;  loose  them,  and  bring  th«m  onto  me ;  and 


if  any  mrm  shall  say  aught  unto  yon,  ye  shall  say,  *  The  Lordi 
hath  need  of  them,'  and  strsightway  he  will  aend  them.** — Mark, 
xiy.  13,  14,  15.  Go  ye  into  the  dty,  and  there  shall  meet  you  t 
man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ;  and  whereooerer  he 
shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  house,  **  The  master 
saith.  Where  is  the  guest^diamber,  where  1  shall  eat  the  paasovcr 
with  my  disdples  1"  And  he  riiatt  ahow  yoQ  a  higs  ivpv  luoni. 
(See  abo  Matt  zxtL  18.) 
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FuLriLXBirr^— Maik  ix.  4,  6, 6.  Luke  xix.  32.  They  found 
the  colt  tied  by  the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways 
met,  and  they  looee  him ;  and  certain  of  them  that  stood  there 
said  to  them,  **  What  do  ye,  loosing  the  colt  V  and  they  said  to 
them  even  as  Jesus  had  commanded,  and  they  let  them  go. — 
Luke  xxiL  13.  Mark  xiv.  16.  They  went  and  found  as  he  had 
said  unto  them. 


SECTION  n. 

PREDICnONfi  OF  JESUS   CHRIST  RELATIYE  TO  HIS  SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION. 

$  1.  That  he  toof  to  be  betrayed  b^oneof  hU  dtteiplea^  and  by 
Judas  Jscariot, 

Prophkct. — John  vi.  70, 71.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  tweWe, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  1  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son 
of  Simon,  for  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him. — ^Matt  xx.  18. 
Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes.  (See  also 
Matt  XTU.  22.  Maik.  x.  33.  Luke  ix.  44.WMatt  xxvi.  2.  Ye 
know,  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  paasoTer,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified.— John  xiiL  10,  11.  Ye 
are  clean,  but  not  all ;  for  he  knew  who  should  betray  him ; 
therefore,  said  he,  ye  are  not  all  clean.  (18.  xvii.  12.) — Mark. 
xiT.  18.  Jesus  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  One  of  you  which 
eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me.  (Matt.  xxtL  2 1 .  John  xiii.  21.) 
Luke  xxiL  21.) — John  xiiL  26.  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give 
a  sop : — ^he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  (Mark  xiv.  20.) — Mark 
xiv.  42.    He  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand.    (Matt  xxiy.  46.) 

FuLFiLXBirr. — Matt  xxvL  14,  15,  16.  One  of  the  twelTO, 
called  Judas  Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief  priests  and  said  unto 
them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ? 
and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  and 
from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him.  (Mark  xiv. 
10.  Luke  xxiiL  3.  John  xiii.  2.) — Matt  xxvi.  47—49.  Judas, 
one  of  the  twelve  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people. 
Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying,  Whomsoever 
I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,^hold  him  fast ;  and  forthwith  he 
came  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  him. 

$  3.  TTiat  his  other  diseipki  tvould  forsake  him, 

Prophxct. — Mark.  xiv.  27.  Matt  xxvL  31.  Jesus  sdth  unto 
them.  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night ;  for  it 
is  written,  **  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered." — John  xvL  32.  The  hour  cometh,  yea  is  now  come, 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave 
me  alone. — John  xviii.  8,  9.  Jesus  answered.  If  ye  seek  me,  let 
these  go  their  way ;  that  the  saying  might  be  ftilfilled  which  he 
spake.  Of  them  which  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none. 

FuLFiLXKHT. — Mstt  xxvi.  66.  Then  all  the  diaciplet  for- 
sook At/ft  andjled. — Mark.  xiv.  53.  And  they  all  forsook  Aim 
and  fitd, 

%  3.  That  Peter  would  deny  him, 

Ppophsgt. — ^Luke  xxiL  31,  32.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan 
hath  dei^red  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  &ith  fiul  not ;  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren. — John  xiiL  38.  Wilt  thou 
lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake  1  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (See 
also  Matt  xxvL  34.  Luke  xxiL  34.) — Mark  xiv.  80.  Verily  I 
say  unto  thee.  That  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before  the  cock 
crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

FuLFTLXKirr. — ^Luke  xxiL  60,  61,  62.  Peter  said,  Man,  I 
know  not  what  thou  sayest ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet 
spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon 
Peter ;  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice ; 
and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  (See  also  Matt  xxvi.  75. 
John  xviiL  27.) — Mark  xiv.  72.  The  second  time  the  cock 
crew,'  and  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

§4.  The  dreumstanees^  P^^y  ond  manner  of  hissufferingi, 
(i.)  That  he  should  tuffsr. 

PsopBXOT.— Matt  xvi.  21.  Maik  viiL  31.  Luke  ix.  22.  Je- 
sus began  to  teach  and  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he, 
the  Son  of  Man,  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  sufiec  many  things. 


and  be  rejected  of  the  elden  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be 
killed,  and  after  throe  days,  be  raised  again  the  third  day. — 
Mark  ix.  31.  Matt  xviL  22,  23.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  t 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  him  :  and 
after  that  he  is  killed,  he  diall  rise  the  third  day.— Mark  x.  33, 34. 
Matt  XX.  18,  19.  Luke  xviiL  31 — 33.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished :  and  the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed,  and  dehvered  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto 
the  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condenm  him  unto  death,  and  shall 
deliver  him  unto  the  Ghsntilea  And  they  shall  mock  and  spite- 
fully entreat  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him, 
and  shall  kill  him,  and  crucify  Mm;  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
rise  again. 

FuLPiLxxiTT. — John  xL*53.  They  took  counsel  together  to 
put  him  to  death. — Matt  xxvi.  4.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Luke  xxii.  2. 
And  consulted  how  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty  and  put 
him  to  death. — Matt  xxvL  66.  Mark  xiv.  64.  Luke  xxU.  71. 
They  answered  and  said,  **  He  is  guilty  of  death  "...  .and  they 
all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death. — Matt  xxviL  26.  Luke 
xxiiL  24.  John  xix.  16.  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  de- 
livered him  to  be  crucified. — John  xix.  18.    Matt  xxxviL  36. 

Luke  xxiiL  33 Golgotha;  where  they  crucified  him,  and 

two  others  with  him.  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  26.  46.  Remember  how 
he  spake  unto  you,  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  **  The 
Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and 

be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again." "  Ought  not 

Christ  to  have  sufiered  these  things  V\ . .  .Thus  it  behoved  Christ 
to  sufiEer,  and  to  rise  firom  the  dnd  the  third  day. — Acts  ii.  23. 
Him. ...ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and 
slain.— Acts  xiiL  27.  They  have  fulfilled  {the  propheciet)  in 
condemning  him.— Acts  xviL  3.  (Paul  opened  and  alleged  out 
of  the  Seriptureo)  That  Christ  must  needs  have  sufifered  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead. — Gal.  iiL  1. .Christ  hath  evi- 
dently been  set  forth  crucified  among  you. 

(11.)  T%e  PLACE  where  he  ihouid  suffer ^  tIz;  at  Jerusalem, 

Prophxct^— Matt  xvL  21.  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  unto 
Jerusalem  and  suffer. — Luke  xiiL  31.  33.  Herod  will  kill  thee. 
It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem. — Luke  xviii. 
31.  Matt  XX.  18.  We  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that 
are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
accomplished. 

FuLFiLMX]rr.p— Luke  xxiv.  18.  Ait  thou  only  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to 
pass  there  in  these  days  1  (See  also  Matt  xxviL  MariL  xv. 
Luke  xxiii.  John  xix.)— Acts  xiii.  27.  They  that  dwell  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet 
the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day, 
they  have  frilfiUed  them  in  eondenming  him^ — Heb.  xiiL  12. 
Jesus. . .  .suftiBred  without  the  g^te. 

(iii.)  77^  PERSONS, bywhom  he  was  to  suffer^  yiz. particularly 

by  the  Chief  Priests  and  Gentiles, 

(a.)  By  the  Chief  Priests, 

PaoPHXCTd— Matt  xvi.  21.  MariL  viii.  31.  Luke  ix.  22.  He 
must  su£kr  many  things  of  the  eldera  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes. — Matt  xvii.  12.  Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man 
suffer  of  them. — Mark  x.  33.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn 
him  to  death. 

FvLTiLxxirr. — Matt  xxvi.  3,  4.  John  xi.  63.  Then  assem- 
bled together  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  eldera 
of  the  people  unto  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  who  was  called 
Caiaphas ;  and  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty 
and  km  hinu-^ohn  xviiL  18.  24.  Matt  xxvi.  67.  They  led 
him  away  to  Annas  first  Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  • 
unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest — Matt  xxvi.  66,  66.  Mark  xiv. 
64.  The  high  priest  rent  his  clothes.  Saying,  **  He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy, — ^what  think  ye  1"  They  answered  and  said,  "  He  is 
guilty  of  death."  Matt  xxvit.  20.  Luke  xxiiL  18.  The  chief 
priests  and  eldera  perauaded  the  multitude  that  they  should  aok 
Barabbes,  and  destroy  Jesus. — ^Luke  xxiv.  20.  Acti  xiiL  28. 
The  chief  priests  and  rulen  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to 
death. 

(6.)  By  the  Gentiles. 

PsopHscT. — ^Luke  xviiL  31,  32.  Mark  x.  83.  Matt  xx.  19. 
The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.  (Note,  that 
when  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  crucified,  it  also  implied 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles;  for  ciucifixion  was  a 
Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment) 
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FuLriLXBHTrf*— Acts  xiti.  S8.  Though  they  Ibmid  no  emm 
of  death  in  Aim,  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain. — 
Matt  xxviL  2.  Mark.  xy.  1.  They  delivered  him  unto  Pontius 
Pilate  the  goyeraor.— John  xyiiL  81, 8S.  Pilate  said  unto  them, 
**Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  acconiing  to  your  law."  The 
Jews,  therefore,  said  unto  him,  *'  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death ;"  that  the  saymg  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled. — MariL 
zy.  16.  Luke  xxiii.  24.  Pilate  deliyered  Jesus,  when  he  had 
■eourged  him,  to  be  crucified. — ^Acts  iy.  27.  Against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  end  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered 
together. 


'It.)  The 


of  hu  aujferingt,  y\t, 
erua/ixum. 


by  mocking  and 


(o.)  Jenu  forehid  thai  he  should  be  mocked. 

PaoPBscT. — Msik.  is.  12.  The  Son  of  Man  must  sdler 
many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought — ^Luke  xyiii  32.  Mark  x. 
34.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  intreated,  and  spitted  on. 

FcLFiLxiNT. — M  the  AifA  priett*: — Matt  xxvi.  67,  68. 
Mark  xiv.  66.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  &ce,  and  buffBted  him, 
and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying. 
Prophecy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee.'* — 
before  if«rei/.— Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod,  with  his  men  of  war, 
set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  goi^ 
geous  robe.— ^r  Pilate't  judgment  halL — ^Mark  xv.  17, 18,  19. 
Matt  xxvii.  28.  John  xix.  2.  They  clothed  him  with  purple, 
and  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  about  his  head,  and 
began  to  salute  him,  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews !"  and  they  smote 
him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  him,  and  bowing 
their  knees  worshipped  him.— ^r  the  Cr^ea, — Mark  xv.  29 — 32. 
They  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads  and 
sayug,  *'  Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in 
three  days,  save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross."  Like- 
wise, also,  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said,  among  themselyes, 
with  the  scribes,  **  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save ;  let 
Christ  the  king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we 
ma^  see  and  beUeve."  And  they  that  were  crucified  with  him 
nviled  him. 

(A)  Jetue  foretold  thai  he  should  be  crucified, 

PaopHBCT. — John  iii  14.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  most  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up^«- 


John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  be  {mTe  correctly,  when  I  am)  lifted 
Qp  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.--John  vtii.  28. 
When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know 

that  I  am  he. — Matt  xx.  19 To  mock  and  to  seourge  and 

to  crudfy  him. 

FuLriLMsiTT. — ^Matt  xxviL  31.  John  xix.  16.  They  led  him 
away  to  crucify  him. — Luke  xxiii.  33.  Mark.  xv.  20. 26.  When 
they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary,  there  they 
crucified  him. — Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  Remember  how  he  spake  to 
you. . . .  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  ....  be  crucified.  Com- 
pare also  Luke  xxiv.  20.  Acts  it  23.  and  iv.  10.  1  Cor.  i  23. 
GaL  iu.1. 

$  6.  Jesus  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection, 

PmoraacT.— John  ii.  19.  21.  Jesus  said,  **  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raiie  it  up.'*  He  spake  of  the  temple 
of  his  body.— John  x.  17.  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take 
it  again.^Mark  x.  34.  (See  also  Mark  viii.  31.  Luke  ix.  22.) 
They  shall  kill  him,  and  die  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. — Matt 
xxviL  62,  63.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  to 
Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  s^  while 
he  was  yet  alive,  **  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again." 

FuLrrLXKiTT. — T«uke  xxiv.  6,  6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead  1  he  is  not  here,  but  is  risen ;  remember  how  he 
spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee.  See  also  Matt  xxviii. 
6.  and  xxviii.  9.  1 1.  Luke  xxiv.  16.  34.  36.  John  xx.  14. 19.  and 
xxi.  4.^John  xx.  27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  "  Reach  hither 
thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and 
thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  frtthless,  but  believing."— 
Acts  t  3.  To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  pas- 
sion by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days^-— 
Acts  X.  40,  41.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed 
him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before 
of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  See  also  Acts  iL  32.  and  Iv.  38.  1  Cor.  xv.  20. 
Acti  xvii  8.  xxvL  23.    Rom.  L  4. 


S  6.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  would  eppear  again  to 
his  disdples. 

PaoPHSGT.— John  xvi.  16.  22.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not 
see  me,  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  becauw  I 
go  to  the  Father.  I  will  see  you  again.— Matt  xxvi.  32.  Mark 
xiv.  28.  After  I  am  risen  sgain  I  will  go  before  you  into  Gali- 
lee.— Matt,  xxviii.  10.  Mark  xvi.  7.  Go  tell  my  brethren  that 
they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

FuLriLXKHT. — Mark  xvi  14.  John  xx.  19.  Luke  xxiv.  36. 
He  sppeared  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  opbiaided 
them  with  their  unbeliefl- Matt  xxviiL  16,  17.  The  eleven  dis- 
ciples went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  hhn  they  wonhipped  him, 
but  some  doubtedv--John  xxi.  1.  Jesos  showed  himself  again 
to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias.— 1  Cor.  xv.  6,  6.  He  waa 
seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after  that  he  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

$  7.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  ascension  into  A^nejt. 

PnoraacT.— John  vL  62.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Sod  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before. — ^xvi  28.  I  came  Ibvth  fitm 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  worid ;  again  I  leave  the 
world  and  go  to  the  Father^— xx.  17.  I  am  not  yet  aeeended  to 
my  Father;  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them  "I  aeeend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God.** 
(See  also  John  viL  33.  xiit  33.  xiv.  19.  and  xviL  13.) 

FuLFiuissT.— Mark  xvi.  19.  After  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  (See  also  Luke  xxiv.  6 1.)— Acts  i.  9, 10.  While 
they  beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight  They  looked  stead&stly  towank  heaven  as  he  went 
up. — ^Eph.  iv.  10.  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that 
sscended  up  &r  above  all  heavens.  See  also  1  Pet  iiL  22.  HeK 
ix.  24.  iv.  14.  vL  20.    1  Tim.  ilL  16. 


SECTION  m. 

B7  mVB  CBBIST  BBLATITB  TO  THE 


[OH 


$  1.  7%e  signSj  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of 
Jerusatem, 


(i.)   The  mar  sior  it,  the 


of  fatse  ChrioU  ot 


PaopBxcT.^ — ^Matt  xxiv.  4,  6.  Mark  xiiL  6,  6.  Luke  xxi.  8. 
Take  heed  that  no  suin  deceive  ymu  i  fmr  many  shall  cotae  in 
my  name,  saying,  **  I  am  Christ,**  and  shall  deceive  many: 
and  the  time  draweth  near, 

FuLPiuiaNT.— These  fidse  Chrisli  began  to  appear  soon 
Lord*s  death,  but  they  multiplied  as  the  national  calaaitieB  i 


equivalent,  \ 
they  pretended  that  God  would  there  show  them  dn  «fm  of  liber^, 
meaniDs  redemption  fhMn  the  Roman  yoke,  which  dung  the  Jews 
expected  the  MeMiah  would  do  §oo  them  (oosspaie  Luke  xxir.  21.) 
Josephus  further  adds,  that  an  Egyptian  liOse  prophet  led  thiny 
thousand  men  into  the  desert,  who  were  abaost  eniirsly  cut  off  by 
Felix,  the  Roman  Ptaeorator.i  Tlie  same  historian  rslates,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  *'  the  land  was  overran  with  smgicians,  se- 
ducers, end  impostofs,  who  drsw  the  people  afler  them  in  multitudes 
into  solitudes  end  deserti,  to  see  the  signs  and  mirades  vrhich  they 
Momised  to  show  Inr  the  power  of  God.*^  Felix,  and  afteiwanh 
Festos,  governors  of  JodsBa,  jndginf  these  piocesdiny  to  be  the  oom- 
menoeraent  of  rsbellkm  against  the  Rossans,  oontmually  sent  out 
detachments  of  soldiers,  aiid  destiuyed  great  numbeis  of  the  deluded 
populace.    Among  these  imposttNS  wars  Dosttheui,  the  SasMritan, 


mand  the  waters  would  be  divided,  aiMl  give  tn 

the  opposite  ade.***    Msny  other  exam^es  of 

might  be  adduced ;  but  the  preceding  are  snfBclent  to  establish  the 

truth  of  our  Lord's  prsdictkm.^ 

t  losephQS,  de  Belt.  Jad  lib.  9.  e.  13.  14,  & 

•  Josephoa,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  20.  c  6Bw  16. 

•  Josephui,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  20.  e.  4.  (sL  &)  %  1. 

«  In  the  R«T.  David  Hmpaoo's  Key  to  the  Prophecies  there  is  an  lo- 
atmcUTe  HiMory  of  hoentf-fmr  tUae  Messiabs,  who  deluded  the  Jews 
between  the  Ume  of  the  emperor  Adrisa  sod  the  year  of  Christ  VBL  See 
pp.  133—148. 
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(ii.)  7%£  sicoAD  SIGH  it,  Wan  and  CommcHmu, 

Prophecy. — Matt  xxiv.  6.  Mark  xiii.  7.  Luke  xxL  9.  When 
ye  ahaU  hear  of  xoart  and  rwnourt  of  wart^  and  commotiona, 
tee  that  ye  be  not  troubled^  and  terrified ;  for  all  theae  thinga 
muat  come  to  paaa,  but  the  end  ia  not  yet. 

Fulfilment.— Theae  wara  and  oominotioni  were  as  the  diitant 
^thunder,  ihat  fbrehodea  approaching  atomia.  Previoualy  to  the  de- 
atruciion  of  Jeruiialem,  the  greatest  agitalioo  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  struggle  for  the  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  was 
attended  by  severe  and  bloody  conflicts.  Four  emperors,  Nero,  Galba. 
Otho,  and  Viiellius,  suffered  violent  deaths  within  the  short  space  of 
.  eighteen  months.  The  emperor  Caligula  commanded  the  Jews  to 
place  his  statue  in  their  temple ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  positive  re* 
fusal  to  comply  with  so  impious  a  request,  he  threatened  them  with 
an  invasion,  wnich  was  prevented  by  his  death.*  Jesus  Christ  added, 
J00  Ihat  ye  (my  disciples)  be  not  troubCedf  as  the  Jews  will  be,  expecting 
the  approach^pg  destruction  of  their  nation ;  hui  the  end  ia  not  yet: 
these  events,  alarming  as  they  seemed,  were  only  the  preludea  to  the 
dreadful  and  tumultuous  scenea  that  followed. 

PaoPHBGT. — ^Matt  xxiv.  7.  Mark  xiii.  8.  Luke  xxi.  10. 
Nation  ahall  riae  againat  nation,  and  kingdom  againat  kingdom. 

Fulfilment.— In  this  prediction,  Christ  declares  that  greater  dis- 
turbances than  those  which  happened  under  Caligula  would  take 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  Claudius's  reign,  and  during  that  of  Nero. 
The  rising  of  nation  againat  nation  portended  the  dissensions,  insure 
rectiona,  and  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  and  those  of  other  nations, 
who  dwelt  in  the  same  cities  together ;  as  particularly  at  Csesarea.^ 
where  the  Jeivs  and  Syrians  contended  about  the  right  of  the  city, 
which  contention  at  length  proceeded  so  far,  that  above  twenty 
thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and  the  city  was  cleared  of  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants. At  this  blow  the  whoIe>  nation  of  the  Jews  were  exaspe- 
rated, and.  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  they  burnt  and  plundered 
the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages  of  the  Syrians,  and  made  an  im- 
mense slaughter  of  the  people.  The  Syrians,  in  revenge,  destroyed 
not  a  less  number  of  the  Jews,  and  every  city,  as  Jnsephus^  expresses 
it,  was  divided  into  \ym  armies.  At  Scythopolis^  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled the  Jews  who  resided  among  them  to  fight  against  their  own 
countrymen;  and,  after  the  victory,  basely  setting  upon  them  by 
night,  they  murdered  above  thirteen  thousand  of  them,  and  spoiled 
their  goods.  At  AscaloU*  they  killed  two  thousand  five  hundred,  at 
Ptolemais  two  thousand,  and  made  not  a  few  prisoners.   The  Tynans 

Eut  many  to  death  and  imprisoned  more.  The  people  of  Gadara  did 
kewise,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  ^ria  in  proportion  as  they  hated 
or  feared  the  Jews.  At  Alexandria?  toe  old  enmity  was  revived  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  many  fell  on  Doth  sides,  but  of 
the  Jews  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  people  of  Damascas,^ 
too,  conspired  againat  the  Jews  of  the  same  city,  and  assaulting  them 
nnarmed,  killed  ten  thousand  of  them.  The  rising  of  Ain^rclom  againat 
kingdom  portended  the  open  wars  of  diflferent  tetrarcbies  and  pro- 
vinces against  one  another ;  as  that^  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Perea 
•gainst  the  people  of  Philadelphia  concerning  their  bounds,  while 
Cuspius  Fad  us  was  procurator;  and  that*<>of  the  Jewa  and  Galilaans 
against  the  Samaritans,  for  the  murder  of  some  Galilaoans  goins  up  to 
the  feast  of  Jeruaalem.  while  Cumanus  was  procurator;  and  that" 
of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans  and  Agprippa  and 
other  allies  of  the'  Roman  empire,  which  began  while  Gessius  Floras 
was  procurator.  But,  as  Josephus  sajra,!!  there  was  not  only  sedition 
and  civil  war  throQchout  Jodssa,  but  likewise  in  Italy— Otho  and 
VicelUns  contending  ror  the  empire. 

(iii.)  7^  THIRD  8ION  M,  Famines  and  PeaiileneeB. 
PmoPBxcTd — ^Matt  xxiv.  7.    Maik  xiii.  8.    Luke  xxL  10. 
And  there  ahall  befandnea  and  peatileneea. 

Fulfilment.— There  was  a  famine  predicted  by  Agaboa  (Acts  xi. 
S8.)  which  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Eosebius,"  and 
whidk  came  to  paaa  in  the  day  a  q/*  Clawiiua  Caaar^  and  was  so  severe 
at  Jerosalem,  that  (Josephus  informs  ns)  many  people  periahed  for 
want  of  food.*«  Peatilencea  are  the  usual  attendants  of  famines,  as 
•carcity  and  badness  of  provisions  almost  alwajrs  terminate  in  some 
epidemical  distemper.  That  Jod«a  was  afllicted  with  pestilence  we 
learn  from  Josephus ;  who  says  that  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Jewish  sealots,  besides  other  calamitiea,  he  imprecated  famine 
•nd  peatHenee  upon  them,  **  all  which  impreeatiaDs  God  confirmed 
against  these  impious  men.''^* 

(iv.)   7^  rouBTR  8ION  it  Earthquakei, 
PsoFHScT. — ^Matt  xxiv.  7.    MaA  xiiL  8.    Luke  zxi  11. 
There  ahall  be  earthquakea. 

FuLFtLMSNT. — EorAquakea,  in  inophetic  lan^age,  mean  commo- 
llona  and  popular  insurrections:  if  these  be  intended,  they  have 
already  been  noticed  under  the  aeoond  agn ;  but  if  we  understand 

>  Joseph.  Andq.  lib.  18.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  De  BeH.  Jud.  lib.  2.  e.  la 

•  Ibid,  lib  90.  c.  7. 1 7,  Ac  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  2.  e.  13. 1 7.  e.  la  f  1.  edit 
Hudson. 

•  Ibid,  c  18.  II.  «  Ibid.  1 2.  •  Ibid.  S  a    Vita  Joseph.  16. 

«  De  Bell.  Jud  lib.  2.  e.  la  f  6.       i  Ibid  1 7.  et  a     ■  Ibid.  chap.  20. 1  2. 

•  Jos.  Ant  lib.  20.  c  1. 1 1.    lo  ibid,  c  5.  De  BeU.  Jud.  Hb.  2.  e.  12. 1 3,  ^. 
tt  Ibid.  c.  17.  <«  Ibid.  Ub.  4.  e.  9. 1 9. 

IS  SoitoDloas,  In  Claudlo,  c.  la  Tteld  Aoaales^  Ub.  12.  c.  43.  Euseblus, 
Hist.  Eccl.  Ilb72.  c.  a 


this  prophecy  Uierally,  of  tremors  or  convulsions  of  the  earth,  many 
such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  referred;  particularly 
one  at  Crete,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  others  at  Smyrna,  Miletua, 
Chios,  Samoa,  and  other  placea,  in  all  of  which  Jews  were  setfled.'* 
Tacitus  mentions  one  at  Rome  in  the  same  reJRn,  and  says,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  cities  of  Laodicsea,  Hierapi^is.  and  Coloese  were 
overthrown ;  and  that  the  celebrated  city  of  Pompeii  in  Campania 
was  overthrown,  ^^  and  almost  demolished,  by  an  earihquake.'^  And 
another  earthquake  at  Rome  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  having 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Galba.** 

(v.)  7'he  FIFTH  8I0N  w,  Feaarful  Sig?tta  and  Signs  from 
Heaven. 


There  ahall  be  fearful  aighta 


M  Antiq.  Ub.  20.  c  2.  {  8.  (si.  C.) 


>•  De  Ban.  Jod.  Ub.i.  c  e.  S 1. 


PaopHKCT. — Luke  xxi.  11. 
and  aigna  from  heaven, 

FiTLFiLHENT.— Many  prodigies  are  related  by  Josephus ;  particu- 
larly that  in  Judaea,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  and  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus."  there  broke  out  a  prodigious  storm  in  the 
night  with  the  utmost  violence  and  very  strong  winds,  with  the  large* 
showers  of  rain,  with  continued  lightenings,  terrible  thunderings,  and 
amazing  concussions  and  bellowinas  of  the  earth  that  was  in  an  earth- 
quake. These  things  were  a  manifest  indication,  that  some  destruction 
was  coming  upon  men,  when  the  svsiem  of  this  world  wss  thrown  into 
such  a  disorder;  and  any  one  would  guess  that  these  wonders  portend- 
ed some  grand  calamities  that  were  impending."^  The  same  historian, 
in  the  preface^  to  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war.  undertakes  to  record 
the  signs  and  prodigies  that  preceded  it ;  and  accordingly  in  his  sixth 
book^  he  enumerates  them  thus : — 1.  A  star  hung  over  the  city  like  a 
sword,  and  the  comet  continued  for  a  whole  year.~2.  The  people 
being  aasembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night  there  shone  so  (j^reat  a  light  about  the  altar 
and  the  temple  that  it  seemed  to  be  bright  day,  and  this  continued 
for  half  an  hour— 3.  At  the  same  feast  a  cow,  led  by  the  priest 
to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.^ — 
4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was  of  solid  brass,  and 
very  heavy,  anu  was  scarcely  shut  in  an  evening  by  twenty  men, 
and  was  fastened  by  strong  oars  and  bolta,  was  seen  at  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  niaht  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and  could  hardly  be  shut 
again.— 6.  Before  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  was  seen  all  over  the 
country,  chariots  and  armies  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  beaieging 
cities.--^.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  going  into  the 
inner  temple  by  night  as  usual  to  attend  their  service,  they  heard  first  a 
motion  and  noise,  and  then  a  voice  as  of  a  multitude,  saying,  Let  ua  de- 
part hence. — 1.  What  Josephus  reckons  as  the  most  terrible  of  all,  one 
Jesua,  an  ordinay  country  fellow,  four  yean  before  the  war  began,  and 
when  the  city  was  in  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, and  ran  crying  up  and  down  the  streets  day  and  night,  **  A 
voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  weat,  a  voice  from  the  four  winda, 
a  twice  againat  Jervaalem  and  the  temple^  a  voice  ogainat  the  bridO' 
grooma  and  the  bridea,  a  voice  againat  all  people.**  The  manpstratea 
endeavoured  by  atripen  and  torture  to  restrain  him ;  but  he  still  cried 
with  a  mournful  voice,  **  IFoe,  voe,  to  Jeruaalem  r  This  he  continued 
to  do  for  seven  years  and  five  months  together,  and  especially  at  the 
great  festivals ;  and  he  neither  grew  hoarse,  nor  was  tired ;  but  went 
about  the  walla  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  **  H'oe,  loor,  to  the  city, 
and  to  the  people^  and  to  the  temple^ "  and  as  he  added  at  last.  Woe, 
woe,  alao  to  myse//,'*  it  happened  that  a  stone  from  some  sling  or  engine 
immediately  struck  him  dead.  These  were  indeed /rar/vf  ai^^a  and 
great  aighta  from  heaven ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  credible  historian 
than  the  author  who  relatea  them,  and  who  appeala  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  and  heard  them.>>  But  it  may  add  some  weight 
to  his  rehition,  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  also  givea  ua  a 
summary  account  of  the  same  occurreneea.   He  says^,  that  there 


happened  several  prodigies,  armies  were  seen  engaging  in  the  hea- 
vens, amis  were  seen  glittering,  and  the  temple  shore  with  the 
audden  fire  of  the  clouds,  the  doors  of  the  temple  opened  suddenly, 


ce  gieetc 

departing,  and  likewise  a  great  motion  of  their  departing.  Dr.  Jortin's 
remark  m  very  pertinent: — ^If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold 
this,  many  who  give  little  heed  to  portenta,  and  who  know  that 
historians  have  been  loo  credulous  in  that  point,  would  have  suspected 
that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  that  Tacitua  was  misinformed ;  but  aa 
the  leatimoniea  of  Joaephos  and  Tacitus  confirm  the  predictions 
of  Christ,  so  the  predictiona  of  Christ  confirm  the  wonden  recorded 
by  theae  historians.3B 

(vi.)  7%e  SIXTH  8I0K  it,  7%t  peraeeution  of  the  Christiana, 

PaoPBXcT.— Mark  xiiL  9.  Matt  xxix.  9.  Luke  xxi.  IS. 
But  before  all  theae  thinga,  they  ahall  lay  hands  on  you,  and 
peraecute  you,  and  ahall  deliver  you  up  to  councila,  to  the 

t«  PhilDStratns,  fai  Vita  ApoIlonH,  Ub.  4.  c  31 

>t  Tscid  Annsles,  Ub.  14.  c.  27. 

>•  Ibid.  lib.  16.  c.  22.  This  eaithquake  Is  memloned'by  Seneca  Nat 
Quatst.  Ub.  6.  o.  1. 

«•  Suetonius,  in  Galbs,  c.  ]& 

•o  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  4.  c  4.  S  5.  «  De  BeU.  Jud.  1 11. 

M  Ibid  lib.  5.  e.  6.  i  3. 

tt  Mr.  Millman  has  admirably  wrought  up  these  portentous  signs,  In  his 
Poem  on  the  faU  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  .106— 114. 

•«  Evenerent  prodisia—Visie  per  cslam  concorrere  scies^  mdlantia 
arma,  set  subito  nobium  igne  coUocere  templum.  Ezpassae  repents 
delubri  fore&  et  audita  major  humana  vox,  Ereedere  Deoa.  Simul  ingena 
motns  ezcedentium.   Tacit  Hist  lib.  5.  c.  13.  p.  21.  edit  Llpsii. 

••  Jortln'a  Remarka  on  Eccleilasllcal  History,  vol  1.  p.  41. 
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PREDICTIONS  BT  JESUS  CHRIST 


9yHaf9f%ie$,  and  to  prUoiu,  /•  be  beaten  f  and  ehaU  kill 
y0U.  Jind  ye  thall  be  hated  of  all  nations,  and  ohall  be  broug'ht 
before  rulers  and  kin^o  for  my  name**  oake,  for  a  testimony 
against  them* 

FuLFiLMKNT. — ^The  preriakm  wilh  which  the  time  ia  •pacified,  ia 
▼ery  remarkable.  Previously  to  the  other  prognostici  of  the  dea- 
truction  of  Jeriualem,  the  disciplea  of  Jesus  Chnat  were  taught  to 
expect  the  hardshipi  of  perMCutioo ;  and  how  exactly  this  prcdictkNi 
vi-as  aocompluhed  we  may  read  io  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
we  find  that  some  were  delivered  to  councils^  aa  Peter  and  John.  (iv. 
5.,  Sic.)  Some  were  brottgkt  htforo  rulers  ami  kings,  as  Ptul  before 
Gallio  (xviii.  12.)i  (Felix  xiiv.).  Kestus  and  Agrippa  (xiv.)-  Some  had 
a  aiouM  and  modem  wkiek  all  their  adversaries  were  not  able  to  gainsay 
nor  resist,  as  it  is  said  of  Stephen  (vi.  10.),  that  they  were  not  able  to 
re»ist  the  wisd/m  and  the  epirit  of  which  he  spakst  and  Paul  made  even 
Felix  to  tremble  {xxxv.  25.),  and  the  Gospel  still  prs vailed  ajiaiiMt  ail 
opposition  afid  persecution  whatever.  Some  were  uRprtsoned,  as 
Peter  and  John  (iv.  3.).  Some  were  beaten,  as  Paul  and  Silas  (xvl  S3.). 
Some  were  put  to  death,  as  Stephen  (vii.  59.),  and  James  the  brother 
of  John  (xii.  8.).  But  if  we  would  look  farther,  we  have  a  more 
melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  in  the  persecutions 
under  Nero,  m  which  (beaidea  numberless  other  Christians)  fell  those> 
two  great  Champioaa  of  our  faith,  St  Peter  and  St.  PtuL  And  it 
WW  iMwiifii  prabum,  as  Tertullian*  terms  it;  it  waa  a  war  against 
the  very  name.  Though  a  man  was  possessed  of  every  human  virtue, 
yet  it  was  crime  enough  if  he  H-as  a  Christian :  so  true  were  our 
saviour's  words,  that  they  should  be  hated  of  all  nations  fur  his 
name^s  sake.  Hence  aroae  that  coromun  saying  among  the  heathens — 
I  ir  6onMS  Cains  Sn*e  t  tanquam  modo  quid  ChrutioMus :  Caius  Sejus 
ia  a  good  man,  only  he  is  a  Christian. 

(tu.)  The  8KYKNTH  810IV  tcxif,  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  known  world. 

Pbopiict.— Maik  xiii.  10.  The  Gospel  must  be  published 
among'  alt  nations.    The 

FoLPiunENT  of  this  prediction  is  recorded,  fiom  Ghnatian  and  fiom 
Heathen  testimony,  supra,  pp  130,  131. 

$  3.  7^  Circumstances  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
(i.)  7he  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  Armies, 

PaopBBCT. — Luke  xxi.  20.  Matt  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiiL  14. 
H^hen  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies^  [and] 
the  abomination  of  desolation^  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  pro- 
bhetf  standing  where  it  ought  notf  in  the  holy  plaee^ — then 
know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nifAw-^Luke  xix.  43.  The 
days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  east  a  trench 
round  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in 
en  exfery  side. 

FuLrtLMKirr. — ^Tbe  devoted  place,  which  waa  the  immediate  object 
of  these  formidable  denunciations,  is  here  moat  clearly  pointed  ouL 
The  oftostinatiofi  of  dfsdation  is  the  Roman  Army ;  and  fibe  abossina- 
tion  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  plaes  is  the  Roman  army 
encamped  around  Jerusalem ;  for  not  only  the  temple  and  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  and  several 
furlongs  of  land  round  it,  were  accounted  holy.  Thia  Jesus  Christ 
declared  to  ho  the  abominatien  of  desolation  spoksn  of  by  Danid  the 
nrophet  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters ;  and  so  let  every  one  who 
reads  theee  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in  reforence  to  this  very 
event  they  are  understood  by  the  nbbins.  The  Roman  amy  m  fur^ 
ther  called  the  abomination,  on  account  of  its  ensigns,  for  the  imagea 
of  the  emperor  and  the  eegles,  which  were  earned  in  flont  of  the 
legiona.  were  regarded  with  religious  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  as  they 
were  ranked  among  the  pagan  deitiea,  and  reverenced  with  divine 
honoiirv.  Josephos  relatea,  that  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  Romans 
brought  their  ensians  into  the  temple,  placed  them  over  the  eastein 
gHte,  and  sacrificed  to  them  there.' 

A  trench  was  Uterally  cast  about  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  be- 
Bteged  by  Tituc  The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  about  com- 
pletely; and  althnuaff  it  w*as  at  first  considered  an  impracticable 
K*jf*ct  lo  surround  the  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Titus  animated 
\  army  tQ  make  the  attempt  Josephus  has  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  building  of  thia  wall ;  which,  he  aays,  was  eflected  in 
three  day»,  though  it  was  fK>t  less  than  thirty-nine  fnrtangi  (nearly 
nine  Rnglish  mi  lea)  in  lenath,  and  had  thirteen  towers  erected  at  pro- 
per diatancM,  in  which  the  Roman  soldieii  were  placed,  as  in  gar- 
risons. When  the  wall  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so  inclosed 
on  every  side,  that  no  person  could  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  pro- 
vision  «n>uld  be  brougnt  in :  so  that  the  besieged  Jews  were  involved 
in  the  most  terrible  distress  by  the  famine  that  ensued.^ 

(ii.)  ChrisCs  prophetic  advice  to  the  Christians  who  might  then 
be  tn  Jerusalem  to  make  their  escape, 
Pkophkct. — Matt  zxiv.  16-^18.  Mark  xiii.  14 — 16.  Luke 
xxi.  21.  T^hen  let  them  which  are  in  Judma  Jlee  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out,  and 
let  them  that  are  in  the  [adjacent]  countries  enter  thereinto, 

>  Euvb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 
•  Tenul.  Apol.  c.  2  p  4.  <>dit.  Rigaha.  Paris^  1876. 
s  De  Bo]],  iud.  lib.  6.  r.  6.  f  1. 
bkl.  Ub.  6.  e.  12.  f  1,  2;  3. 
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Jind  let  not  him  that  is  en  the  housetop  go  dsnwn  into  the  ko/usej 
neither  enter  therein  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house*  And 
let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  again  to  tatce  up  bis 
garment  (which  be  had  thrown  aaide  aa  an  incumbrance). 


sely  remembered  and  wiaelf 
hyJudwa,  in  thia  part  of  oar 


FuLriuiKNT^— This  oonnael  waa  wisely 
followed  by  the  Christians  afterwards.  _  ^  _  .  ^  . 
Lord's  piophecy,  we  are  to  understand  all  the  southern  puts  o£ 
Palestine,  bodi  the  plain  and  the  hill  countriea,  which  at  this  time  had 
received  the  appellatioii  of  Judssa.  By  the  aioiaiftniia  we  are  to 
understand  the  countriea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  riTer  Jofdan, 
especially  thoae  which  during  the  Jewish  war  were  imder  the 
government  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  to  whom  the  emperor  Claodios 
gave  Batams  and  Trachonitis  (the  tetrarchy  of  Philip),  and  Abilene 
(the  tetmrchy  of  Lysanius).  Nero  afterwards  added  that  qvaxter  <^ 
Galilee  where  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Penea,  Julias 
with  its  fourteen  villagea.  As  all  theee  mountainona  csoonines 
remained  in  obedience  to  the  Romans,  those  who  fled  into  tbem  were 
safe.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Josephus  informs  ua  that  Ceetins 
Gallua,  the  president  of  Svria,  came  with  a  powerful  army  against 
Jerusalem ;  which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken ;  bat  without 
any  just  reaaon,  and  contrary  lo  the  expectation  of  all,  be  raiaed  the 
siege  and  departed.  Immediately  after  hia  retreat,  •*  many  of  the 
principal  Jewish  people  forsook  the  city,  as  men  do  a  sinking  afaip." 
And  a  feW  years  afterwards  when  Vespeaian  was  drawing  hia  forces 
towards  Jerusalem,  a  great  multitude  fled  from  Jericho  into  the  wtotoh- 
tainous  country  for  their  aecurily.*  Among  theee  it  ia  probable  thai 
there  were  some  Christians ;  but  we  leam  more  certainly  fiom  eccle- 
siastical historians,'  that,  at  thia  juncture,  ail  who  believed  in  Jesm 
Christ,  warned  by  this  oracle  or  prophecy,  quitted  Jemaalem,  and 
removed  to  Pella,  and  other  placea  oeyond  the  river  Jordan :  and 
thus  BBarvelloasly  escaped  the  general  shipwreck  of  their  eountry ;  for 
we  do  not  read  any  where  that  so  much  w  one  Chriatian  periaiMed  in 
the  aiege  of  Jerasaiein. 

(ill.)  2%t  4g9pearanee  of  false  Christs  and  false  prophets 
dwring  the  siege,  ^ 

PiopiiCT. — ^Maik  xiii.  22.  Matt  xxiv.  24.  False  Christs 
and  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and 
wonders  t  insomuch  that  if  it  were  possible,  they  should  de- 
ceive the  very  elect  (that  is),  the  disciples  of  Jeaaa  ChiisL 

FuLriuiKirr.— Our  Saviour  had  before  cautioned  hia  disciples 
against  ialse  Chriats.  (See  p.  458.  supra.)  This  predictaon  is  not  a 
repetition  of  the  former  prophecy,  but  relatea  to  thoae  imposters  who 
appeared  during  the  time  of  tlie  siege,  and  conoeminr  whoa 
Josephus  >  thus  «P«aka : — **  Hie  tyrannical  zealola,  who  ruled  the  city, 
suborned  many  false  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  given  lo 
the  people  from  heaven.  This  waa  done  to  prevent  them  from 
attempting  to  deaert,  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  In  this 
manner  imposters,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  God,  deluded  the 
unhappy  mullitode ;  who,  Uke  iniatuated  men  that  have  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  reason  to  judge,  re^rded  neither  the  infollible  denim- 
ciatiom  pronounced  by  the  ancient  nropheis,  nor  the  dear  prodigies 
that  uidicated  the  approaching  deaolation.*' 

(iy.)  The  Miseties  of  the  Jews  during^  and  subsequently  to^ 
the  siege, 

PmoPBscT. — ^Lnke  xxi.  22.  For  these  to  be  the  days  of  vem- 
geance,  that  edl  things  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled,'-' 
Mark  ziiL  17.  19.  Matt  xxiv.  19.  21.  Luke  xxL  28,  24.  Bta 
wee  fe  Mem  that  are  with  child,  and  ttuU  give  such  in  those 
days,  for  in  those  days  there  shall  be  great  tribuUuiony  dis- 
tress in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people  i  such  as  was  not 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created,  unts 
this  timet  *•,  nor  ever  shall  be.  And  they  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all 
nations, 

FuLnumrr.— It  is  a  very  material  circumstance  In  this  pronhecr, 
that  the  calamity  of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled, 
as  never  vras  in  the  wcH4d  before  ,*  for  though  it  might  easily  have 
been  foretold  from  the  temper  of  the  people,  which  waa  prone  lo 
sedition,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  provoke  the  Romans  against 
them ;  yet  there  was  no  probability  that  all  things  should  have  oame 
to  such  an  extremity ;  for  it  was  not  the  deeian  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment to  destroy  any  of  thoae  provincee  which  were  under  them,  but 
only  10  keep  them  in  subjection,  and  reduce  them  by  reasonable 
severity  in  caae  of  revolt.  But  that  such  a  calamity  should  have 
happened  to  them  under  Titua,  who  waa  the  mildest,  and  fortheet 
from  severity  of  all  mankind,  noihing  was  more  unlikely ;  and  that 
any  people  should  conspire  together  to  their  own  ruin,  and  ao  blindly 
and  obstinately  run  themselves  into  such  calamities,  m  made  them 
the  pity  of  their  enemies,  was  the  most  incredible  thing ;  so  that 
nothing  less  than  a  prophetical  spirit  could  have  foretold  ao  contina^nt 
and  improbable  a  thing  as  this  waa.  To  the  extreme  suflferinga  of  the 
Jews,  Josephua  bears  most  ample  teatimnny.  In  the  prefoce  to  ha 
history  of  the  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  calamitjn 
that  befoU  the  Jewa,  he  says,  almoat  in  our  Saviour  a  worda,  that 

■  Ibid  Ub.  2.  e.  19. 1 6.  e.  90.  1 1.  «  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  a  »  8. 

«  Eusebieus,  Hist.  Ecel.  lib.  a  c.  9.    Epiphanlus  sdveraiia  Naauvoa 
Ub.1.17. 
•  Joaephuvi  da  BeU.  Jod.  Hb. «.  G.  fc 
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**aaike  oalamUiea,  which  had  b^oBen  any  nation  from  ths  BNimniio 
OP  THE  WORLD,  Were  bid  amaU  in  comparieon  to  thote  of  the  Jews.**^  A 
brief  enumeraiion  of  particulara,  will,  however,  ibow  the  eztremitiee 
to  which  this  unhappy  nation  waa  redaced. 

Within  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  opposite  factions  was  so  great  that 
they  filled  all  places,  even  the  temple  itself,  with  continual  sUaghters. 
Nay,  to  such  a  height  did  their  madneta  rise,  that  they  destroyed  the 
veiy  granaries  of  com,  which  should  have  sustained  them ;  and  burnt 
the  magazines  of  arms  which  should  have  defended  them.'  By  this 
means,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  only  two  months,  the  Amine  began 
to  rage,  and  at  length  reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  the  barbari- 
ties which  they  practised  are  not  to  be  imagined.  All  the  reverence 
due  to  age,  and  the  sacred  ties  of  parent  and  chiM  were  annihilated. 
Children  snatched  the  half  bakea  morsels  which  their  iathen  were 
eating,  out  of  their  mouths;  and  mothers  even  snatc^  the  food  out  of 
their  own  children's  mouths.'  As  the  siege  advanced,  the  ravages  of 
the  famine  increased,  and  devoured  the  people  by  whole  houses  and 
families ;  the  upper  rooms  were  ^ed  with  women  and  children  who 
were  dyins  by  famine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city  were  full  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  ui'e  aged.«  The  children,  also,  and  the  voong  men,  wan- 
dered about  the  market  places  like  shadows,  and  fell  down  dead 
wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them.  At  length  the  famine  became 
•0  extreme,  that  they  gladly  devoured  what  the  most  sordid  animals 
refused  to  touch ;  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  rank  (who  had  been 
stripped  and  plundered  of  all  her  goods  and  provisions  by  the  soldiers), 
in  hunger,  rsge,  and  despair,  killed  and  roasted  her  babe  at  the  breast, 
and  had  eaten  one  half  of  him  before  the  horrid  deed  was  discovered.^ 

During  the  siege,  many  hundreds,  who  were  taken  by  the  Romans, 
were  first  whipped,  then  tormented  with  various  kinds  of  tortures, 
and  finally  crucified ;  the  Roman  soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the 
wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Jews),  one  after  one  way,  and 
another  afler  another,  to  crosses  by  way  of  jest:  until  at  length  the 
multitude  became  so  great  that  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosMs  for  the  bodies."  Thus  terriblv  was  their  imprecation  fulfilled . — 
Ht«  blood  beannSt  and  on  our  chUaren  !  (Matt  xzvii.  25.) 

Not  to  enter  into  details  of  the  multitudes  that  were  maancred  by 
the  contending  Actions  at  Jerusalem,  the  full  accomplishment  of 
rKm.t*g  prediction,  that  the  Jews  should  faU  by  the  edge  ofthenoordt 
orded  by  Josephus?  when  describing  the  racking  of  that  city. 


tuBiy:  wtucQ  would  appear  almost  incrediUi 
haanot  so  particnlariy  enumerated  them. 
But  besides  the  Jews  who  fell  by  the  edge  i 


IS  recorded  by  Josepbus?  when  describing  the  racking  of  tnat  city. 

**  And  now  rushing  into  every  lane,  they  slew  whomsoever  they 
found,  without  distinction,  and  burnt  the  houses  and  all  the  people 
who  had  fled  into  them.  And  when  they  entered  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  they  found  whole  fiimilies  of  dead  persons,  and  houses  fiiU 
of  carcasMS  destroyed  by  famine;  then  they  came  out  with  their 
hands  empty.  And  though  they  thus  pitied  the  dead,  they  did  not 
feel  the  nme  emotion  for  the  livinc.  but  killed  all  they  met,  whereby 
they  filled  the  lanes  with  dead  bodies.  The  whole  city  ran  with 
blood,  insomuch,  that  many  things  which  were  bumuiK,  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  blood."  Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
slain  by  the  sword ;  thus  was  she  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  her 
children  with  her.  **  The  soldien  bein^f  now  wearied  with  killing 
the  Jews,  and  yet  a  great  number  remaining  alive,  Cnsar  commanded 
that  only  the  armed,  and  they  who  resisted,  should  be  slain.  But  the 
soldiers  killed  also  the  old  and  the  infirm ;  and  taking  the  young  and 
strong  prisoners,  carried  them  into  the  women's  court  in  the  temple. 
Cnsar  appointed  one  Fronto,  his  freed  man  and  friend,  to  niard  them, 
and  to  determine  the  fate  of  each.  All  the  robbers  and  the  seditious 
he  slew,  one  of  them  betraying  another.     But  nicking  out  such 

gmths  as  were  remarkable  for  stature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  them 
r  the  triumph.  All  the  rest  that  were  above  seventeen  years  old 
he  sent  bound  into  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  labour  there.  Titus 
also  sent  many  of  them  mto  the  provinces,  to  be  slain  in  the  theatres, 
by  beasts  ana  the  sword.  Ana  those  who  were  under  seventeen 
years  of  age  were  slain.  And  during  the  time  Fronto  judged  them, 
a  thousand  died  of  hunger.'* 

But  the  /ailing  by  the  edge  of  (he  fword  mentioned  in  our  Lord's 
prophecy  is  not  to  be  confined  to  what  happened  at  the  siege,  in 
in  which  not  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  perished.'  It  also 
comprehended  all  the  slaughters  made  of  the  Jews,  in  dififerent  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  massacres,  both  in  their  oym  country  and  at  other 
places,  auring  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  the  command 
of  Floras,  who  viras  the  first  author  of  the  virar,  there  were  slain  at 
Jerumdem?  three  thouaand  and  $ix  hundred : — By  the  inhabitante  of 
Oeaareaf^  aibooe  twenty  thouaand: — At  Scythopdiai'^'^  above  thirteen 
ihoaaand:—kX  AaedUmfi  two  thouaand^  hundred,  and  at  FtoUmaia, 
two  thouaand  .—-Ai  AferonJris,  under  Tiberius  Alexander  the  presi- 
dent,!'^y  thouaand  f—At  Joppa,  when  it  was  taken  by  Cestius  Gal- 
liUy^*  eight  thouaand  four  hundred  .-—Xn  a  mountain  called  Asfiston, 
near  Sqfphoria,^  above  two  thouaand  —At  Damaacuat^  ten  thouaand  t — 

t  Joaephus,  de  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  1.  Prsf.  14.  •  Ibtd.  Db.  6.  c.  1 . 1 4. 

•  Ibid.  libTs.  c.  10.  f  2, 3.  «  IbkL  lib.  5.  c.  13.  f  a 

■  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  13, 4.  The  historian  deplores  the  cruel  deed,  as  a 
most  flagrant  Tiolation  of  nature,  wblch  had  never  been  perpetrated  by 
Greek  or  barbarian ;  and  such  as  be  would  ndt  have  related,  if  there  had 
not  been  innumerable  witnesses  to  it  in  bis  own  age.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  this  horrid  circumstance  was  a  ftirther  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Moses  to  Deut.  xzviH.  63.  66, 67. ;  sad  which  had  twice  before 
been  fuUilled,— first  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  idolatrous  ten  tribes, 
when  besieged  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  v1.  29.X  and  ania  in 
Jeroaalem,  when  besieged  by  Mebuchadnezzar.   Siee  the  Lamentatfons  of 


Jeremiah,  ii.  20.  br.  10. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  U.  f  1. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  9.  I  a 
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In  a  battle  with  the  Romans  at  A«ce2oR,<  ten  thouaand .^^Xik  en  i**^ 
buscade  near  the  nme  place,'  eight  thouaand  .-^At  Japha?  ffteen 
thouaand: — By  the  Samanians  upon  Mount  Garizin^*  eleven  thouaand 
and  aix  hunared.'— At  Jalapa,^  forty  thouaand :^Ai  Joppa,  when 
taken  by  Vesnaaian,' /our  Aouaand  two  hundred. -^At  Tarichea,t 
aix  thouaand  fxe  hundred,  and  afler  the  city  was  taken,  twtlve  Atm- 
dred  .*— At  Gamala,*  four  thouaand  slain,  besides  Jive  thouaand  who 
threw  themselves  down  a  precipice :— Of  those  who  fled  with  John 
from  Gxachata^^  aix  thouaand, -~-Of  the  Gadarenea,^  ffleen  thouaand 
slain,  besides  an  infinite  number  drowned : — In  the  villages  of  Jdur- 
nuea^^  above  tan  thouaand  aUnn: — At  Geraaa,^^  a  thouaand  .'—Ai 
Macharua,^  aeventeen  hundred: — In  the  wood  of  Jardeay^*  three 
thouaand: — In  the  castle  o£  Maaada,^^  nine  hundred  and  aixtyt^ln 
Cyrtne,  by  Catullus  the  govemor.i*  (Aree  thouaand: — Besides  these, 
many  of  every  age,  sex,  aind  condition,  were  slain  in  this  war,  who 
are  not  reckoned ;  but  of  those  who  are  reckoned,  the  number  amounte 
to  above  one  million  three  hundred  ffty-aeven  thouaand  aix  hundred  and 
aixty:  which  would  appear  almost  incredibla,  if  their  own  historian 
"  lerated  them. 

fell  by  the  edge  of  the  award,  others  were 
also  to  be  led  away  oopCtve  into  aU  nationa ;  and,  considering  the  num- 
bers of  the  slain,  the  number  of  the  captives  loo  was  very  great. 
There  were  taken  particularly  at  Jt^pAa,"  two  thouaand  one  hundred 
and  thirty.-— At  Jotapa,^*  one  thouaand  two  hundreds- At  7hrtcA«o,>* 
aix  thouaand  chosen  young  men  sent  to  Nero,  the  rest  sold,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thouaand  and  four  hundred,  besides  those  who  were 

S'ven  to  Agripna : — Of  the  Gadarenea,^  two  thousand  two  hundred: — 
I  IdunuBO,^^  above  a  thouaand.  Many  besides  these  were  taken  at 
Jeruaalem,  so  that,  as  Joaephus  himself  informs  un,^  the  number  of 
the  caplivea  token  in  the  whole  war  amounted  to  nineiy-^even 
thouaand ;  the  tall  and  handsome  young  men  Titus  reserved  for  his 
triumph ;  of  the  rest,  those  above  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sent 
to  the  works  m  Egypt ;  but  most  were  distributed  through  the  Roman 
provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  theatres  by  the  sword  or  by  the  wild 
oeasfa ;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves.  Of  these  cap- 
tives many  underwent  a  hard  fate.  Eleven  thouaand  of  them"' 
perished  for  want  Titus  exhibited  all  sorts  of  shows  and  spectacles 
at  Cnsarea,  and^  many  of  the  captives  were  there  destroyed,  some 
being  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  other*  compelled  to  fight  in 
troops  against  one  another.  At  Ccaareo,  too,  in  honour  of  his  brother's 
birth-day ,3B  two  thouaand  five  hundred  Jews  were  slain ;  and  a  great 
number  likewise  at  Berutua  in  hononr  of  his  father's.  The  like**  was 
done  in  other  cities  or  Syria.  Those  whom  he  reserved  for  his 
triumph^  were  Simon  and  John,  the  generals  of  the  captives,  and  aeven 
hundred  others  of  remarkable  stature  and  beauty.  Thus  were  the 
Jews  miserably  tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Roman  provinces : 
and  are  they  not  still  distressed  and  dispersed  over  aU  the  nations  of 
the  earth  f 

Was  not  this  a  time  of  great  tribulatian  t    Were  not  these  daya  of 
vengeance  indeed  f    Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  accomplishment  of 
any  prediction  than  these  words  of  our  Saviour  had  T 
(v.)  The  total  destruction  of  the  tempk  and  city  of  Jenualem, 

PnopixcT.^ — Matt  zxiii.  37, 38.  Luke  ziii.  34,  35.  O  Jerw 
aalem  !  Jeruaalem  ! — Behold  your  hovae  ia  left  unto  you  deao- 
lafc— Matt  zzlv.  2.  Mark  xiii.  2.  Luke  zzi.  6.  The  daya  will 
come,  in  the  which  there  ahall  not  be  left  here  one  atone  upon 
another,  that  ahall  not  be  throvm  down. — Luke  zlx.  44.  They 
ahall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  ahall  not  leave  in  thee 
one  atone  upon  another. — Luke  xxi.  24.  Jeruaalem  ahall  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentilea,  until  the  timea^of  the  Gentilea 
be  fulfilled, 

FuLFiunNT.— It  seemed  ezceedincly  improbable  that  the  events 
here  foretold  by  Jesus  Christ  should  tiappen  in  that  age,  when  the 
Jews  were  at  perfect  peace  with  the  Romans;  snd  the  strength  of 
their  citadel  was  such,  as  constrained  Tiius  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  the  singular  hand  of  God,  that  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  conquered.^*  Our 
Saviour*s  words,  also,  were  almost  literally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  one 
atone  waa  left  upon  another.  The  temple  was  &  building  of  such 
strength  and  grandeur,  of  such  splendour  and  beauty,  that  it  was 
likely  (as  it  was  worthy)  to  be  preserved,  for  a  monument  of  the  vic- 
tory arid  irlory  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus  was^  accordingly  very 
desirous  of  preserving  it,  and  protested*  to  the  Jews,  who  baa  foru- 
fied  themselves  within  it,  that  he  would  preserve  it,  even  against 
their  will.  He  had*^  expressed  the  like  desire  of  preserving  the  city 
too,  and  repeatedly  sent  Joeephus  and  other  Jews  to  their  country- 
men, to  persuade  them  to  a  surrender.  But  an  over-ruling  Providence 
directed  thinn  otherwise.  The  Jews  themselves^i  first  set  fire  to  the 
porticoes  of  Uie  temple*  and  then  the  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers,>3 
neither  waiting  for  any  command,  nor  trembling  for  such  an  attempt, 

1  Josephos  de  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  a  c.  a  f  a  •  Ibid.  I  a 
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bat  nrpd  b]jr «  oeTtain  divine  iBpalae,  thrrw  m  borning  bnod  in  at 
the  gulden  wiiiduw,  and  thereby  Mt  fire  to  the  buildings  of  the  lenple 
ilaeit*.  Thus*  ran  immediately  lu  the  tenfile,  end  com&Mmded  hie 
■oldien  lo  eitingui«h  the  flame.  But  neither  eibortationa  nor  Ihreelp 
eninga  oiNild  reatraiii  their  violence.  They  either  oould  not  hear,  or 
^vuld  not  hear ;  and  thow  behind  encouraged  thoae  beibre  toaet  fire 
to  the  temple.  He  wai  still  for  preserving  the  holy  place.  He  com- 
manded his  suldiero  even  lo  be  beaten  for  disobeying  him :  but  their 
anger,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  warhke  vehement 
fury  overcame  their  reverence  for  their  general,  and  their  dread  for 
his  commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  the  doon;  and  thua, 
ae  Josephus  says,  the  temple  was  burned  against  the  will  oTCmMr. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  their  horrid  work  of  blood  and 
plunder,  Tiius  gave  orders  lo  demoliah  the  foundatione  of  the  city 
and  the  temple. — But,  that  posterity  might  judge  of  the  glory  and 
value  of  bis  cunquesia,  he  left  three  towers  standinf  as  monumenti 
of  the  prodigious  strength  and  rreatness  of  the  city ;  and  also  a  part 
of  the  western  wall,  which  be  designed  as  a  rampart  for  a  garrisoa  lo 
keep  the  surmundmg  country  in  subjection.  All  the  other  buildings 
were  com^Jetely  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Maimo- 
nides,  and  likewiM  in  the  Jewish  Talmud,  that  Terentios  nufus,  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Tiius,  with  a  ploughshare  tore  up  the  ftHinda> 
taone  of  the  tam^>  and  thus  remarkably  fulfilled  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Micah  :  T%erefore  §hall  Zitm,  for  your  aakti  be  jUoiutked  a»  a 
fUld,  mnd  Jeruaaiem  tkall  became  htap^  and  the  moutaa^n  t^ike  kotue 
m*  the  high  place$  of  the  foretL  (Micah  iii.  12.)  The  riiy  alao  shared 
the  same  laie.  and  was  burnt  and  destroyed  together  with  the  temple.3 
With  the  exception  or  the  three  lowen.  above  menti<ined  as  being 
•eA  standing.'  all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demolished  and  levelled 
with  the  ground,  that  those  who  came  to  see  it  could  not  believe  that 
it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  And  when  Titus  came  again  to  Jem- 
■alem  in  his  way  from  Syria  to  Kgypt,  and  beheld  the  sad  devasta- 
tion, he  bitterly  lamented  the  cruel  necessity,  which  had  compelled 
him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  a  dly.  After  the  city  was  thua  taken 
and  destroyed,  a  great  quantitv  of  riches  were  found  bv  the  Rnmana, 
who  du^  up  the  ruins  in  search  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  con- 
coaled  in  the  earth.^  So  literally  were  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ 
accomplished  in  the  ruin  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple !  Well 
might  Cleaaer  aay  to  the  Jews  who  were  besieged  in  the  fortrees  of 
Mamda — **  What  is  become  of  our  city,  which  was  believed  lo  be 
inhabited  by  God  f— It  is  now  demolished  to  the  very  foundations ; 
and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is— the  camp  of  thoee  who 
destroyed  it,  which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  remains."  Well  might  he 
eipress  a  passionate  wish  that  they  had  all  died  before  they  beheld 
that  holy  city  demolished  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
lacred  temiJe  so  profanelv  dug  up  fnmi  its  foundation.* 

Ae  the  Jews  wen  to  oe  ^  aioay  rapttve  into  all  natitm*^  so  was 
Jerusalem  to  be  trodden  down  of  Me  GentUe$^  until  Ike  timet  of  the 
Gtntiiet  be  ftdJUled,  So  completely  was  Jud«a  subjugated,  that  the 
very  land  itself  waa  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gentiles  possessing  it, 
while  the  Jews  were  nearly  si  I  slain  or  led  into  captivity ;  and  Jerusa- 
lem has  never  tince  been  ip  the  posseesion  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed, 
the  emperor  Hadrian  visited  the  eastern  parta  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  found  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  ruins,  forty-seven  years  after  its  d^ 
■truetion,  he  determined  to  rebuild  it ;  but  not  exactly  on  the  same 
•pot.  He  called  the  new  city  iElia.  placed  a  Roman  colony  in  it,  aixl 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinua,  in  the  room  of  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  This  profonation  of  the  holy  place  was  the  great  cauee  of 
die  rebellions  and  suflferingsof  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  city  was  once  more  taken  by  them  and  burnt — Hadrian  rebuilt 
it — re-established  the  colonv — ordered  the  statue  of  a  bog  (which  the 
Jewa  held  in  religioas  abnorrence)  to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  that 
opened  towards  Mthlehem ;  and  published  an  edict,  strictlv  forbid- 
ding any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it 
from  a  distance.  Thus  the  city  remained,  till  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  reelored 
the  name  of  Jerusalem ;  hut  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  reside 
there.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  their  capital.  Coiistan- 
tine  caused  their  ears  to  be  cut  oflT,  their  bodies  to  be  marked  as  rebels, 
and  dispersed  them  ovw  all  the  provinces  of  the  empiro,  as  fugitives 
and  slaves.  The  emperor  Julian,  from  enmity  to  the  Chriatjans, 
ftvoured  the  Jews;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  contradicting  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  it,  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple ;  but  he  was 
miraculously  prevented,  and  obliged  to  desist  from  his  impious  under- 
taking. Jovian  revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadrian;  and  the  Greek 
•mperort  continued  the  prohibition;  so  that  the  wretched  Jews  used 
to  give  money  to  the  soldiers  for  permission  to  behold  and  weep  over 
the  ruins  of  their  temple  and  city,  particiilariy  on  the  return  of  that 
memorable  dav  on  which  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
reign  of  Heracliiis.  Chosroes.  king  of  Persia,  took  and  plundered  it 
but  Heracliiia  soon  recovered  the  possesRion  of  it. — In  637,  the  Chris- 
tians surrendered  Jerusniem  to  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  built  a 
mosque  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Saracens  above  400  yean,  and  then  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  They  retained  it  till  the  year  1099,  when  the  Franks  took  it 
under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  General  of  t^e  Criisadera.  The  Franks 
kept  powemion  88  yeare,  thnt  is,  till  1187,  when  the  Turks,  under 
Salad  in,  ratook  it  by  capitulation,  and  with  them  it  has  remained  ever 
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**'naB  liiaiallv  haa  this  prophecy  been  hitherto  fiiMDIed !— Jeraaa 
lem  has  been  tnos  eonsiantly  trodden  down  of  the  Gcniilea,F~thf0 
the  Franks,  and  ihe  Turka— Iia  anc-iciit  inba 


biianlB  have  been  expelled,  and  persecuted,  and  its  holy  piaoes  have 
been  pollaled.  The  eeales  of  Mmairous  Rone,  the  creecent  of  the 
impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  popery,  carried  by  the  Cr«- 
saoers,  have  been  sntcessively  displayed  amidst  Ike  raina  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  for  nearly  eighicen  hundred  yeaia.**!  And  the 
Jewa  ara  still  preaerved  a  living  and  contintied  BsooiuBcnt  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  pndidion,  and  of  the  iirefragabla  tmih  of  tike 
Chrialian  roligion. 

I'he  conclusion  of  the  piedietioii,  however  (nix  dke  tame  ^  €m 
GtniHe$  be  fnUUIed),  indicatea  that  Jerusalem^— the  city  ooca  iemtdi- 
fnlfor  sUnatwm  and  Ikejoyoftke  wkok  tmitkj  shall  not  be  trodden 
down  for  ever.  *  The  umes  of  the  Gentilea  will  be  fulfilled,  when 
the  times  of  the  four  great  kingdeme  of  the  Gentilee,  acecrding  to 
Daniel's  propheciei.  afaall  be  expired,  and  Ike  ffik  htmmdamk^  or  ihe 
kingdom  of  Chrvt,  shall  be  eet  np  in  their  place,  and  Ae  Smimis  tf 
Ike  Moet  Higk  akaB  take  Ike  kmgdmm,  mnd  foaetm  Ike  kingdom /or 
eeer,  eeen/or  ever  mnd  ever,  Jerusalem,  as  it  has  hiiberto  remained, 
so  probably  will  remain  m  aubiectioti  to  the  Gentilea,  umiii  these  lows 
of  Ike  Genlike  be  fnlfiUd ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresaee  it.  (Rum.  xi.  2S. 
26.)  until  Ike  fnlneee  of  Ike  GentiUt  be  come  in  ;  and  eo  aU  termei  tknO 
be  mned,  and  become  again  the  people  of  God.  ITte  fmbteee  ef  tke 
Jeuse  will  come  in  m  well  as  tke  fntneee  of  tke  Genhiee.  For  (ver.  IS. 
25,  26.)  if  tkefaU  tf  Ikem  be  tke  rickee  cf  tke  world,  and  lite  dimmiak- 
ing  of  Ikem  Ike  rickee  of  Ike  Gentiles ;  kom  muck  more  their  fuinem  f 
For  /  would  not,  bretkren,  tkat  ye  tkauld  be  ignorant  tif  Ikie  myeteru, 
that  bUndneaa  im  part  ka$  happened  to  ItraeUunHl  tke  fulmeae  ef  Ike 
Gtnlike  be  cemm  in.  Amd  toaU  larmi  ahail  be  mued.^ 


SECTION  IV. 

THAT  THXSI  18  SALTATION  0HL7  THIUWGH   CBRUT— ARD  THB 
DANGSm  OF  RCJCCTINO  IT. 

S  1.  Tlud  there  is  mbaiian  only  iknmgk  Ckriai. 

PaoFBacT. — Zech.  xiiL  1.  In  thai  day  there  shall  be  a  fimn- 
tain  opened  to  the  bouee  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitanto  of 
Jeruaalem,  for  sin  and  for  iincleanneas. — MaL  iv.  2.  Unto  you  that 
fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteooanem  ariw,  vrith  healing 
in  hia  winga. — lea.  lilL  1 1.  By  his  knowledge  ahall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  many. — ba.  Ux.  20.  The  Redeemer  aball  ocmie 
to  Sion.  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgireaBion  in  Jacob. 
See  Rom.  ix.  26.— Pa.  czviii.  22.  The  stone  which  the  boildefB 
rrfuaed,  the  aame  is  become  the  head  alone  of  the  eoiner.  laa. 
xxviii.  16.    Matt  zzi.  42. 

FuLriLMZNT.~>lohn  iii.  16.  God  so  loved  the  worM  that  be  nve 
his  only  becotton  Son,  that  whosoever  believeih  in  him.  abould  not 
periahtirat  have  everiaeting  life.  Comparo  also  1  Thee.  ▼.  9.;  John 
xvii.  a^Luke  xxiv.  47.  That  repentanee  and  remimion  of  aim  ahouM 
be  prmched  in  his  name.  See  also  Acts  x.  4&— Acto  xili.  36.  a& 
Through  this  man  ia  prmched  onto  yon  the  forgivenem  of  aina ;  and 
by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.— Acts  iv.  11, 12.  This  is  the 
stone  which  wm  set  at  nought  of  yxm  builders,  which  is  become  the 
hmd  of  the  comer.  Neither  is  their  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there 
is  none  other  name  under  hmven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  mved. 

$3.  OfiheneeeuUyofheUemnginChridyandtkedangerof 
rejecting  him, 

Deut.  xriii.  1ft.  19.  The  I/>rd  will  laim  un  onto  thee  a  prophet^ 
Unto  him  shall  ye  hearken— Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
w-ords,  which  he  shall  speak  tu  my  name,  1  will  require  it  of  him. 

Rn  Acts  iii.  23.  this  prediction  is  cited  and  applied  to  Jeeus  Chnst.}— 
umK  XV.  30,  31.    The  soul  that  doth  aught  prreumptnonaly— re- 
proachelh  the  Lord :  and  that  soul  shall  be  cot  off  from  among  his 


pie,  becaoM  he  bath  despised  die  word  of  the  Lord.— Pis.  ii.  11 
s  the  Son,  leat  he  be  angiv,  and  ye  periah  from  the  right  wav. 
John  iii.  18.    He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he 


^ 


•  Bp.  Newfon's  DuwertuJlonn  on  Ihe  Prophrdes.  vol.  ii.  pn.57— 69.   The 

prerp<linf  acrminl  of  tnir  Saviour's  prrrtirhons  concrmlnit  tne  destruction 

(  Jerusalem,  ibe  iubversioo  of  the  Jewish  polity,  Aod  the  calamities  which 


that  believeth  not  ia  condemned  already,  becauae  he  hath  not  be- 
lieved in  the  name  of  the  only  Son  of  God.— Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?— HeK  x.  26l  29.  If  w^ 
sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  raceixed  the  knowled^  of  the  tradi, 
thera  romaineth  no  mora  sncrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certam  foarfnl  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  ahall  devour  the 
adversariea.  He  that  deepiaed  MoaeTa  law  died  without  mercrr.  under 
two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  ahall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Snn  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  the  Mood  of  the  covenant  wherowith  he  waa  aanctified 
an  unholv  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.— 
The  Lord  AaUbe  revealed  from  Heaven  with  hie  mighty  angels,  di 

hftw  befallen  the  Jews,  are  chiefly  abridged  from  this  learned  nrelsre*i 
piKhteenth,  nineleemh,  twentieth,  and  twenry-first  dlssertatkins,  with  oces- 
Rional  nfcsi  stance  from  Mr.  Kelt's  History,  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vsL 
i.  pp.  2B8-331 

1  Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  1.  p.  333. 

•  Bp.  Newton's  Diiseitattooi,  voL  iL  p.  m 
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Jtaming  Jire,  taking  vtngeemce  on  them  tiud  hum  net  Qod,  and  that 
Aey  not  the  Gotpetqf  our  Lord  ChrisL   2  Thet.  i.  7,  S. 

"  The  testimony  of  Jettu  •>  the  spirit  of  prophecy*^  (Rev. 
tiz.  10.); — and  of  that  testimony  it  were  easj  to  have  offered 
hundreds  of  instances  equally  striking  with  those  above  given. 
Copious  as  the  pieceding  table  of  prophecies  is,  the  aeleetion  ha» 
neceatarily  been  restricted  to  the  psihcipal,  in  order  that  this 
iirticle  of  our  Appendix  might  not  be  extended  an  undue  length. 
The  teader,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  all  (or  nearly  all)  the 
predictions  relative  to  the  Mesbiah,  is  referred  to  Huet's  2>e- 
monttratio  Evangetica,  Prop.  IX.  (vol.  it  pp.  595—1056. 
Amsterdam,  1680,)  and  to  Mr.  Barjier's  **Me9nah:  being  the 
Prophecies  concerning  him  methodized,  rvith  their  Accomplish- 
ments ;  London,  1780."  8vo.  Both  these  works  have  been  con* 
suited  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  table  of  prophecies  and  their 
accomplishments.  At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  Book  U.  (pp.  1374 — 
1380.)  of  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Sacred  Chronology,  that 
learned  writer  has  given  two  series  of  the  great  prophecies  and 
allusions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament;  which  are  expressly 
cited  either  as  predictions  fulfilled  in  him,  or  applied  to  him  by 
way  of  accommodation,  in  the  New  Testament  The  first  of 
these  series  describes  Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  as 
the  PROMISED  SEED  OF  TBS  woMAiT  lu  the  gHUid  charter  of 
our  Redemption  (Gen.  iii.  15.);  and  his  pedigree,  sufferings, 
and  glory  in  his  successive  manifestations  of  himself,  until  the 


end  of  the  world.  The  second  series  describes  his  character  and 
offices,  human  and  divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  pro- 
phecies consist  only  of  references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
some  of  which  necessarily  coincide  with  the  predictions  above 
given  at  length ;  yet  the  biblical  student  will  find  his  time  not 
ill  spent  in  comparing  them.  The  second  series  contains  many 
titles  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  could  not,  for  want  of 
room,  be  inserted  in  the  present  work. 

To  conclude : — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which 
ought  never  to  ba  forgotten,  that  most  of  the  prophecies,  deliver 
ed  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  revealed 
nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that 
ever  lived  upon  earth  except  to  Him,  who  is  Immanuel,  God 
with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  "give  all  the  prophets^ 
witness.  (Acts  x.  43.)  With  regard  to  the  predictions  an- 
nounced by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  voice  of  history  in  every 
age — (and  especially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Jews) — concurs  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  and,  consequently,  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these 
astonishing  facts, — Ae  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  won- 
derful display  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — the 
more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  amazed  centu- 
rion,—Truly  THIS  WAS  THE  SON  OF  GOD! 


No.  VII. 

PROOFS  OF  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  JOSEPHUS'S  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING 

JESUS  CHRIST. 


[Referred  to  in  p,  SI.  of  this  Volume.] 


Jossptfus,  though  a  strict  pharisee,  has  borne  such  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  spotless  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome 
considered  and  called  him  a  Christian  writer.  Mr.  Whiston, 
and  some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Naza- 
rene  or  Ebionite  Jewish  Christian ;  while  others  have  affirmed, 
that  the  passage,  above  cited  from  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  is  an 
interpolation,  principally  (it  should  seem)  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  too  favourable  to  be  given  by  a  Jew  to  Chnst:  and  that, 
if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or  expected 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him,  in 
which  case  he  would  not  have  despatched  the  miraculous  his- 
tory of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  one  short  paragraph. 
When,  however,  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  &irly  weighed, 
we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  preponderate  most  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus: for, 

1.  It  ts  found  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus*s  works,  which 
are  now  extant,  whether  printed  or  manuscript ;  in  a  Hebre-w 
translation  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library',  and  in  an  Arabic 
Version  prescnrved  by  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus. 

2.  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Refinus  the  antagonist 
of  Jerome,  Isidore  of  Peludum,  Sozomen,  Cassiodorus,  Nice- 
phorus,  and  by  many  other  authors,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians,  of  Uie  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  all  of  whom  had 
indisputably  seen  various  manuscripts,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity.  How  then  can  men,  living  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred years  after  these  writers — and,  who  are  so  remote  both 
from  the  sources  consulted  by  them,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  events 
related  by  them, — ^prove  that  all  the^e  ancient  authors  Were 
utterly  destitute  of  discernment  and  that  all  sagacity  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  our  times  1 

3.  Josephus  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist,' 
but  also  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. — "  Ananus"  (he 
says)  "  assembled  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  and  brought  before  it 
James  the  Brother  of  Jesus  who  is  called  Christ,  with  some 
othei's,  whom  he  delivered  over  to  be  stoned  as  infractors  of  the 
law."^    This  passage,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been 

A  Barionius  (Annales  Eccleslastici,  ad  annum  134,)  relates,  that  the  pas- 
sage in  this  Hebrew  Translation  of  Josephus  was  marked  with  an  obelos, 
which  could  only  have  been  done  bv  a  Jew. 

s  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  18.  c.  5. 1 2.  •  Ibid  lib.  20.  c.  a  (sL)  9.  S  1. 
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disputed  or  suspected,  contains  an  evident  reference  to  what 
had  already  been  related  concerning  Christ ;  for  why  else  should 
he  describe  James — a  man  of  himself  but  little  known — as  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Jesus  before  1 

4.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Josephus,  who  had  discussed 
with  such  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period, — mentioned 
Judas  of  Gallilee,  Tbeudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to 
the  character  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist  and 
James  the  brother  of  Christ,-«should  have  preserved  the  pro- 
foundest  silence  concerning  Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time 
so  celebrated  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  two 
of  whose  historians  (Suetonius  and  Tacitus),  have  distinctly 
taken  notice  of  him.  But  in  all  the  writings  of  Josephus,  not  a 
hint  occurs  on  the  subject  except  the  testimony  in  question. 

6.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  passage  either  was  or 
could  be  forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  other 
earlier  writer.  Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and 
inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity;  for  both  Josephus  and  his 
works  were  so  well  received  among  the  Romans,  that  he  was 
enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted  into  the  Imperial 
Libriary :  the  Romans  may  further  be  considered  ss  the  guai^ans 
of  the  integrity  of  his  text ;  and  the  Jews  we  may  be  assured, 
would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  passage,  by  any  of  the  opi>osers 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages :  their  silence  therefore 
concerning  such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  passage  is 
not  a  forgery.  Indeed,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  fi*om  need- 
ing any  fraud  to  support  it,  that  nothing  could  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  its  interest,  than  a  frattd  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  this  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Jos&> 
phus's  testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Objxcttoit. — 1  TTiis  passage  was  not  cited  by  any  early 
Christian  before  Eusebius,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  or  Origen ;  nor  is  it  cited  by 
Chrysostom  or  Photius,  who  lived  after  his  time. 

Answer. — ^There  is  no  strength  in  this  ne|;ative  argument  against 
Eusebius,  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Tbe  fathers 
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did  not  cite  the  U'Rtirnony  of  Josephut,  1.  either  becawe  tfaej  had 
no  rapiee  uf  his  workM ;  or,  2.  because  hit  testtmony  wu  foreign  to  the 
design  which  they  had  in  writing ;  which  wax,  to  convince  Uie  Jewa 
that  JeauB  was  Uie  Measiah,  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  had  no  need  of  other  evidence ;  or,  3.  because,  on 
account  of  this  very  testimony,  the  evidence  of  Josephua  was  disr^ 
garded  by  the  Jews  themselves.* 

OaJSCTioir.  2. — The  ptutagein  quettiwi  interruptt  the  order 
of  the  narratiofif  and  it  unUhe  the  atyle  of  Jotephuo. 

ANSWcm.— It  is  introduced  naturally  in  the  oouiseof  the  historian's 
narrative,  the  order  of  which  it  does  not  disturbu  It  is  introduced 
under  the  article  of  Pilate,  and  connected  with  two  circumstances, 
which  occasioned  disturbances ;  and  was  not  the  putting  of  Jesus  to 
death,  and  the  continuance  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  after  him, 
declaring  his  resurrection,  another  very  considemble  circumstance, 
which  created  very  great  disturbances  f  And  though  Josephus  does 
not  say  this  in  expreflu  terms,  yet  he  intimates  it,  by  connecting  it  with 
the  two  causes  of  commotion,  by  giving  so  honourable  a  testimony  to 
lesus,  and  telling  us  that  he  was  crucified  at  the  instigation  of  the 
chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  would  scarcelv  have  been 
Jecent  in  him  to  have  said  more  on  this  head.  The  following  view 
of  the  connection  of  the  passage  now  under  consideration  will  ooofiim 
and  illustrate  the  preoeaing  remarks: — 

In  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  (hook  xviii.  c.  i.)  he  ralatea,  in  die  first 
section,  that  Pilate  introduced  Cassar's  images  into  Jerusalem,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  measure  producing  a  tumult,  he  com- 
manded them  to  be  carried  thence  to  Cnsarea.  ui  the  second  section, 
he  gives  an  account  of  Pilate's  attempt  to  bring  a  current  of  water  to 
Jerusalem,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrayed  out  of  the  sacred  money : 
thi^  also  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Jews  were 
slain.  In  the  third  section  he  relates  that  ahoui  the  tame  time  Pilate 
crucified  Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,  a  wfse  and  holy  man;  and 
(^  4.)  abottl  the  same  time  aUo^  he  adds,  another  sad  calamity  put  the 
Jews  into  diiorder,  which  he  promises  to  narrate  after  he  had  iriven 
an  account  of  a  most  flagitious  crime  which  was  per[)etrated  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Isis:  and,  after  detailing  all  ito  circumstances,  he 
proceeds  (^  5.).  agreeably  to  his  promifie,  to  describe  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Rome,  by  the  em|>eror  Tiberius,  in  eonsequence  of  the 
villanous  conduct  of  four  of  their  countrymen.  Such  is  the  connec- 
tion of  the  whole  chapter ;  and  when  it  is  fairly  considered,  we  may 
safely  challenge  any  one  to  say,  whether  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion intorrupto  the  order  of  the  narration  :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
token  out,  that  connection  is  irrecoverably  broken.  It  is  manifest,  that 
loseplius  relates  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened,  and  that 
they  are  connected  together  only  by  the  time  when  they  took  place. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  pestuigc  in  question  is  unlike 
the  style  of  Josephus.  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  quaint  hut  ex- 
pressive language  of  Huet,  that  one  egg  it  not  more  like  another,  than 
\»  the  tltfU  0/  thit  pottage  to  the  general  tlifle  of  hit  writitigt.  Objec- 
tions fn'tm  style  are  often  fanciful ;  and  Daubuz  has  proved,  by  actual 
collation,  the  perfect  coincidence  between  its  style  and  that  of  Joae- 
phus  in  other  parts  of  his  works.3  This  objection,  therefore,  lalls  to 
the  ground. 

ObjiCtiott  3. — T%e  Tettimony  of  Jotephut  concerning 
Jetutj  could  not  pottibly  have  been  recorded  by  him  ;  for  he 
wat  not  only  a  Jew,  but  alto  rigidly  attached  to  the  Jewith 
religion.  The  exprettiont  are  not  thote  of  a  Jew,  but  of  a 
Chrittian, 

An'swkr.— Josephus  was  not  ao  addicted  to  his  own  relicion,  as  to 
approve  the  conduct  and  opinion  of  the  Jews  conoeming  Chriat  and 

»  The  shove  refuted  objection  Is  examined  In  detail  by  professor  Vemet, 
In  his  traits  de  la  V6rit«»  do  la  Religion  Chr^tienne,  tome  Ix.  pp.  166—221. 

»  See  Dawbur.  Pro  Testiinonio  Joseph!  de  Jesu  Christo,  contra  Tan. 
Fabriiin  et  alios  (8vo.  Lond.  1700,)  pp.  128—205.  The  whole  of  this  Dis- 
sprtaliun  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  second  Tolume  of  Ilayercanip's 
edition  of  Jo»«'phu«'8  works.  Mr.  Whiston  has  abridged  the  collation  of 
Daul)iiz  in  Dissertation  I.  pp.  v.— vii.  prefixed  to  his  tranKlation  of  the 
Jpwish  historian,  folio,  London,  1737.  Bonii  Exercitatio  Critics  ad  Flavll 
.losophi  Periochsra  de  Jesu  Christo.  annexed  to  Ottii  Spicilegiuni  ex  Jose- 
pho,  Lug.  Bat  1741.  8vo. 


hia  doeCrine.  From  the  moderation  which  penrades  hia  whole  nai 
retire  of  the  Jewiah  war,  it  may  justly  be  mlerred.  that  the  lanatie 
fury,  which  the  chief  men  of  his  nation  exerdaed  againat  Christ  could 
not  bat  have  been  displeasing  to  him.  He  has  rendered  that  «incci»- 
tion  to  the  inix>cence,  aanctity,  and  mimcles  of  Christ,  which  the  fide- 
lity of  history  required :  nor  noes  it  follow  that  he  was  necessitated  to 
ranoanoe  on  this  account  the  religion  of  hia  fathers.  Either  the  com- 
mon prejudices  of  the  Jews,  that  their  Messiah  would  be  a  Tictoriom 
and  temporal  sovereign,  or  the  indifference  so  prevalent  in  many  to- 
wards oontroveited  questions,  might  have  beoi  sufficient  to  prevent 
him  from  renouncing  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edocaied, 
and  embracing  a  new  one,  the  piofeasion  of  which  was  attended  with 
danger:  or  else,  he  might  think  bimaelf  at  liberUr  to  be  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Christian,  m  the  same  God  was  worshippea  in  both  syatems  of 
religion.  On  either  of  these  suppoaitians,  Josephus  might  have  wnt- 
ton  every  thing  which  this  teatimnny  contains ;  aa  will  be  evident 
from  the  foUowmg  critical  examination  of  the  passage. 

The  expression,  •^  if  it  be  lawfid  to  oaU  him  a  man,**  does  not  imply 
that  Joaephna  believed  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  an  extnordinary 
man,  one  whose  wisdom  and  works  had  raised  him  above  the  com- 
mon condition  of  hureanitv.  He  represents  him  as  having  •* performed 
many  wonderful  workt."  In  thk  there  is  nothing  singular,  for  the  Jews 
themselves,  nis  contempomriea,  acknowledge  that  he  wrought  many 
mighty  works.  Compare  Matt  nil.  54.  liv.  2.,  &c.  and  the  parellel 
passages  in  the  other  Gospels.  Josephus  further  savs,  that  "  he  wat  a 
teacher  cf  tueh  men  as  gladly  received  the  truth  with  pleamtre,*^ — both 
because  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  were  such  as  Joaephoa  approved, 
and  alao  becauae  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  influenced  bv  no  other 
motive  than  the  desire  of  aisceming  it.  **  He  drew  over  to  kirn,  many^ 
both  Jewt  and  Gentilety  How  true  this  was,  at  the  time  when 
Joaephna  wrote,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show.  The  phrase,  •*■  Tfat  wat 
the  Chritt**—io  X^ktos  ovtoc  h,)  1^  no  means  intimates  that  Jeaus  was 
the  Mesaiah,  but  only  that  he  was  the  person  called  Christ  both  by 
the  Christians  and  Romans;  just  aa  if  we  should  say,  " This  was  the 
same  man  as  he  named  Christ.*'  Jesus  was  a  common  name,  and 
would  not  have  sufliciently  pointed  out  the  person  intended  to  ibe 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  them 
was  Chretlut  or  Chrittut,  aa  we  read  in  Suetoniua  and  T^tos ;  and 
if  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  Tacitus  had  read  Joeepbus,  he 
most  probably  took  this  very  name  from  the  Jewish  historian.  With 
regard  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  prophecies  referring  to 
him,  Josephus  rather  speaks  the  language  used  by  the  Chriatians  than 
hie  own  private  opinion  :  or  else  he  thought  that  Christ  had  appeared 
after  his  arrival,  and  that  the  prophets  had  foretold  this  e\>ent,— a  puinl 
which,  if  admitted,  and  if  he  had  been  cunsisient.  ought  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  it  will  readilv  be  imagined, 
that  there  might  be  many  circumstances  to  prevent  his  becoming  a 
proselyte ;  nor  is  it  either  new  or  wonderful  that  men,  especially  in 
their  religioua  concerns,  should  contradict  themselves,  and  withstand 
the  conviction  of  their  own  minds.  It  is  certain  that,  in  our  own 
tiroes,  no  on^  haa  spoken  in  higher  terms  concerning  Christ  than  M. 
Rousseau;  who,  nevertheless,  not  only  in  his  other  writinga,  but  also 
in  the  very  work  that  contains  the  very  eloquent  enlogium  alluded 
to,  inveighs  against  Christianity  with  acrimony  and  rancour.^ 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  much  litigated  pas- 
sage of  Joeephufl  is  now  before  the  reader ;  who,  on  considering 
it  in  all  ito  bearings,  will  doabtleea  agree  with  the  writer  of  these 
pagea,  that  it  is  oxxuiitb,  and  consequently  aflbida  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  htis  related  in  the  New 
Teatament 

<  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Nos.  IX.  snd  X.  4to.  voL  t.  po. 
xW.--cxIviii.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  chr.— clxviii.  Vernet,  Traii^  de  la 
V^ritA  de  la  Religion  Chr^tienne,  tome  ix.  pp.  1—236.  Huet,  Demoniirr. 
Evang.  vol.  i.  pp.  fe— «.  OBuvres  de  Nonocte,  torn.  d.  pp.  380—391.  C<»k>- 
nia  La  Religion  Chr^tienne  Autoris^e  par  des  Auteurs  Paiens,  (Paris, 
1R26, 2d  edit)  pp.  3G0— 379.  In  pp.  396—486.  his  editor,  the  Abb^  Laboude- 
rie,  has  reprinted  Dsvid  Msrtiil*s  elaborate  Dissertation  sar  le  T6moifDaee 
rendu  A  Jesus  Christ  par  Josephe,  dans  les  Antiquit^s  Judaiques,  liv. 
18.  rhap.  4.  Bretschneider's  Capita  Thenlogiae  Judieonim  Dogmatical,  a 
Flavii  Josephi  Scriptis  coUecta,  (8vo.  Lipsle,  1812.)  pp.  69—64.  See  also  Vin 
dicta  Flavians,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  giyen  by  Josephus  con 
earning  our  Savtour  Jesus  Christ  By  Jacob  Bryant,  Esq.  8?o.  London,  17^ 
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